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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


I  was  unprepared  for  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition,  and  the 
book  has  consequently  been  out  of  print  for  twelve  months. 

This  delay  will,  perhaps,  be  excused  when  it  is  remembered 
what  time  and  trouble  are  needed  for  an  attempt  to  bring  a  book 
like  this  up  to  date,  and  to  make  the  needful  alterations  and 
additions. 

Amongst  the  former  it  may  be  noted  that  the  chapters  on  the 
results  of  Otitis  Media,  Brain  Surgery,  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx, 
Inguinal  Colotomy,  Nephro-lithotomy,  and  Cholecystotomy  have 
been  largely  rewritten;  while  the  additions  include  sections  on 
Ansesthetics,  Antiseptics,  Diagnosis  of  Renal  Calculus  and  the 
conditions  which  simulate  it,  Calculus  in  the  Ureter,  Intestinal 
Anastomosis,  Typhlitis  and  Appendicitis,  Rupture  of  the  Intestine, 
Pancreatic  Cysts,  Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Bladder,  Prostatec- 
tomy, Erasion  of  the  Knee,  and  many  minor  ones. 

The  plan  of  the  book,  with  which  some  of  my  judges  found 
fault,  remains  unchanged.  I  adopted  the  division  by  Regions 
deliberately,  desiring  that,  by  those  for  whom  the  book  is  in- 
tended, the  Anatomy  of  each  region  should  be  studied  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Operations. 

It  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  very  gratefully  the  encourage- 
ment given  me  by  my  reviewers,  and  a  host  of  correspondents  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  I  only  wish  that  my  book  deserved  better 
the  kind  things  which  they  have  written  of  it. 

66  Great  (Jumuuhlaxd  Place, 
Hyde  Park,  W. 

June  1S91. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  strong  belief,  which  I  have  held 
for  many  years,  that  a  work  on  Operative  Surgery  which  aimed 
at  being  more  comprehensive  in  scope  and  fuller  in  detail  than 
those  already  published,  would  be  of  service  to  many  who  had 
recently  been  elected  to  hospital  appointments,  and  to  those  who 
were  working  for  the  higher  examinations. 

I  most  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  good 
fortune  in  being  able  to  profit  by  the  facile  pencil  and  the  culti- 
vated knowledge  of  my  old  dresser  and  friend  Dr.  C.  W.  Hogarth, 
of  Brixton.  His  happy  combination  of  Art  and  Medicine,  and  his 
friendly  patience  in  carrying  out  my  wishes,  have  been  to  me  a 
saving  of  much  trouble. 

To  Messrs.  Churchill  I  owe  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
some  of  those  drawings  by  Thomas  and  William  Bagg  which 
were  so  well  known  in  the  pages  of  that  master  of  his  craft, 
Sir  W.  Fergusson. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Goodall  has  kindly  supplied  the  list  of  errata. 
While  it  testifies  to  the  carefulness  of  his  reading,  I  trust  that 
allowance  will  be  made  for  its  length  by  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  calls  upon  my  time. 

66  Great  Cumberland  Place, 
Hyde  Park,  W. 

December  188S. 
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SOME  HINTS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  ANESTHETICS. 


I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  deal  with  the  subject  completely, 
or  that  my  remarks  come  with  any  especial  weight.  They  are  merely 
the  outcome  of  almost  constant  work  in  surgery  for  one-and-twenty 
years. 

I  commence  with  a  few  Aphorisms. 

I.  There  is  as  yet  no  -perfect  ancesthetic. — This  is  shown  by  the  remarks 
made  below  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ether  and  chloro- 
form. II.  There  is  no  absolutely  safe  ancesthetic. — As  ether,  though  not 
absolutely  safe,  has  largely  replaced  chloroform,  so  ether  in  its  turn  may 
give  way  to  some  anaesthetic  safer  still ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  drug 
which  is  powerful  enough  to  bring  a  patient  into  a  condition  in  which 
he  is  on  the  brink  of  his  grave  will  ever  be  absolutely  safe,  especially 
when  the  visceral  and  mental  conditions  of  our  patients  are  remembered. 
It  may  be  permissible  with  very  nervous  subjects  to  talk  of  "  putting  a 
patient  to  sleep,"  but  there  is  no  real  comparison  between  surgical  anaes- 
thesia and  sleep.  In  sleep  a  comparatively  slight  stimulus  will  arouse 
the  patient,  but  in  perfect  surgical  anaesthesia  "  nothing  remains  of  life 
but  the  organic  functions,  the  nervous  centres  are  paralysed  down  to  the 
parts  presiding  over  respiration  and  circulation.  Life  hangs  in  a  tre- 
mendous balance.  No  hands  can  be  too  skilled  to  hold  the  scales."* 
III.  Deaths  from  anesthetics  are  most  frequent  in  operations  for  trivial 
cases,f  when  the  administrator  is  liable  to  be  off  his  guard,  and  when 
the  friends  are  certainly  least  prepared.  IV.  So-called  deaths  from 
anaesthetics  really  fall  into  certain  groups  :  (a)  Deaths  due  to  the  anaes- 
thetic which  has  been  carefully  administered ;  (&)  deaths  due  to  the 
anaesthetic  which  has  been  carelessly,  often  hurriedly,  administered ; 
(c)  deaths  due  not  so  much  to  the  anaesthetic  as  to  some  disease  present 
in  the  patient,  or,  much  more  rarely,  to  his  mental  condition.  V.  Tioo 
golden  rules   should    be    remembered  during   every    administration  : 

(1)  "While  enough  of  the  anaesthetic  should  be  given  to  ensure  complete 
insensibility  before  the  surgeon  commences,  and  while  he  is  operating  ; 

(2)  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  patient  has  no  more  of  the  anaesthetic 


*  Sawyer,  Brit.  Med.Journ.,  1875,  v°!-  u-  P-  727. 

t  See  the  lists  repeatedly  published  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Jacob— e.g.,  Brit.  Med.  Jorum., 
880,  vol.  ii.  pp.  998,  999  ;  ibid.,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  354.  On  tins  account  cocaine  (vide 
n/ra)  should  be  more  largely  tried  in  minor  operations. 
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than  is  absolutely  needed.  While  neglect  of  the  first  rule  causes  great 
inconvenience  and  waste  of  time,  neglect  of  the  second  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  loss  of  life,  and  more  often  for  the  prolonged  vomiting 
and  malaise  which  often  interfere  with  the  after-treatment. 

Causes  of  Death  and  Danger  from  Anaesthetics. — i.  Syncope. — 
This  failure  of  the  heart  is  a  very  common  cause  amongst  deaths  in 
chloroform  administration,  and  usually  occurs  early  in  the  administra- 
tion.* Sometimes  it  sets  in  later  on,  usually  from  the  administrator 
forgetting  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  drug,  and  a  fresh  dose  thus 
proving  an  over-dose.  The  evidence  of  the  onset  of  syncope  is  a  feeble, 
fluttering  pulse  which  stops  suddenly,  ghastly  pallor,  sudden  extreme 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  stoppage  of  breathing,  and  cessation  of  hemor- 
rhage. The  treatment  is  immediate  lowering  of  the  head,  raising  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  or  holding  the  patient  up  by  the  heels,  t  This 
advice  of  M.  Nelaton  not  only  quickly  restores  blood  to  the  brain,  but, 
as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Chiene  (Pract.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  31),  helps  to  remove 
any  obstruction  about  the  glottis.  As  the  breathing  will  have  ceased 
with  the  stoppage  of  the  heart,  artificial  respiration  should  be  jaerformed, 
the  windows  opened,  and  any  crowding  round  the  patient  prevented. 
Tracheotomy  is  very  rarely  of  any  avail ;  before  it  is  performed  the 
surgeon  must  make  certain  that  air  does  not  enter  the  chest.  Sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  ether  and  brandy,  if  given  at  once,  may  be 
useful.  Of  the  much  vaunted  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite,  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  heart,  or  acupuncture  of  it,  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  saw 
one  of  them  of  the  least  use.  They  have  all,  however,  been  sanctioned 
by  very  high  authority. 

ii.  Respiratory  Troubles. — These  may  occur  in  very  different  ways : 
(a)  Falling  back  of  the  tongue. — The  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx  may 
thus  be  closed  in  the  administration  of  any  anaesthetic.  The  signs  are 
those  of  asphyxia,  and  the  accident  must  be  met  by  pulling  forward 
the  tongue,  and  turning  the  head  on  one  side.  It  may  often  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  angle  of  the  jaw  forwards.  (b)  Swelling  oj 
the  tongue. — This  is  usually  due  to  ether,  and  is  not  common.  The  jaws 
must  be  forced  open  with  a  gag,  and. the  tongue  pulled  forward.  These 
failing,  artificial  respiration  must  be  performed.  When  the  asphyxia 
has  passed  away,  chloroform  diluted  with  pure  alcohol  (1  part  alcohol  to 
4  of  chloroform)  must  be  given,  (c)  Closure  of  the  glottis  by  falling 
together  of  the  arytceno-epiglottidean  folds. — This  may  come  on  without 
any  stertor,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  J.  Lister,  may  be  overlooked  till 

*  In  a  few  cases  syncope  may  be  due  to  other  causes  than  the  anaesthetic — viz., 
tremor,  or  cutting  the  cutaneous  nerves  when  an  operation  is  commenced  before 
anaesthesia  is  complete.  All  sources  of  fear — i.e.,  describing  the  operation  before 
the  patient,  or  handling  the  part  about  to  be  operated  on — should  be  avoided  until 
unconsciousness  is  complete.  Another  cause  of  syncope  is  a  too  elevated  position 
of  the  head. 

t  The  return  of  blood  may  also  be  favoured  by  firmly  stroking  the  limbs 
upwards  towards  the  trunk. 
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too  late,  as  the  movements  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  may  still  continue 
without  doing  anything  for  respiration.    The  tongue  must  be  at  once 
well  pulled  forwards,  and  artificial  respiration  performed  if  needful. 
((/)  Collection  of  mucus  about  the  fauces  and  upper  laryngeal  opening. — 
This  is  very  common  with  ether.    It  must  be  met  by  careful  sponging 
(not  too  vigorously,  lest  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  increase  the 
mischief),  turning  the  patient  on  one  side,  and,  if  needful,  using  chloro- 
form and  alcohol,    (e)  After-bronchitis  and  pulmonary  cedema. — This 
is  a  danger  which  is  inseparable  from  ether,*  with  its  irritating  effect 
on  the  air-passages,  if  it  be  given  for  very  prolonged  operations,  and  if 
it  be  wrongly  given — i.e.,  in  an  impure  form,  in  excess,  and  in  patients 
whose  lungs  are  already  the  seat  of  chronic  bronchitis,  &c.f  The 
treatment  of  these  cases  is  mainly  preventive — i.e.,  not  persisting 
with  ether  when  it  is  evidently  too  irritating  for  the  patient.  "When 
once  the  condition  of  after-bronchitis  and  pulmonary  cedema  is  estab- 
lished, very  little  can  be  done.    Artificial  respiration  does  very  little  to 
improve  the  cyanotic,  comatose  condition.    Perhaps  vomiting,  induced 
by  an  injection  of  apomorphia,  might  help  to  clear  the  choked  tubes, 
but  it  is  not,  of  course,  without  danger.    A  small  bleeding  may  also  be 
tried.    (/ )  Spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles. — This  rare  but  terrible  con- 
dition may  occur  with  ether  or  chloroform.    A  good  instance  of  the 
latter  is  recorded  by  Sir  J.  Lister  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  615).  A 
healthy  man,  aged  27,  being  placed  under  chloroform  for  the  opening  of 
a  lumbar  abscess,  fell  after  the  struggling  stage  into  a  sort  of  epilepti- 
form condition,  attended  with  a  state  of  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  and  widely  dilated  pupils,  while  the  face  was  deeply  livid. 

iii.  Fausea  and  Vomiting  .—While  there  is  often  a  difference  in  the 
vomiting  which  follows  ether  and  chloroform,  the  former  being  violent 
explosive,  and  soon  over,  and  the  latter  more  prolonged,  either  anesthetic 
may  be  followed  by  troublesome  and,  for  a  while,  intractable  vomiting 
Ihis  is  especially  likely  in  neurotic,  nervous  patients  in  whom  the  diges- 
tion of  the  last  food  taken  is  often  thrown  into  abeyance,  in  the  weakly 
and  those  of  the  flabby  and  lymphatic  type,  and  after  operations  where 
blood  has  been  swallowed.    The  treatment  is  mainly  preventive-*  e 
enforcing  the  rule;  that  the  last  food  (very  simple  in  character  and 

iTvT  .    wtT?*"*?*'  Wd         milk'  °r  beef-tea'  OT  ^ 
jelly  §)  should  be  taken  three  to  five  hours  before  the  operation,  keeping 

draughts,  especially  if  a  window  hi  been^C  X  Si^JSS  * 

(as  in  the  case  of  ohWnf         ,  I  P        '  ey  do  not  occ,u'  instantaneously 

t  This  is 1,   u      °rm)'  bllt  S°me  h0urs  latel>  ^  bronchitis. 

a*der  sur;eiZece    7  *  °Ut-patient  practice'  where  ■»  «* 

§  Mr.  Dudley  Buxton  [Antics,  p.  I2)  advises  that  weakly  patients  with 
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the  head  low,  and  the  patient  absolutely  quiet  after  wards,  ventilating 
the  room  well,  and  allowing  no  food  for  from  three  to  four  hours  after- 
wards.   As  a  rule,  a  little  cold  soup  or  beef -tea,  meat  jelly,  bread  boiled 
in  milk,  to  which  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been  added  (Buxton), 
or  sponge  cake  soaked  in  a  light,  dry  sherry  (Buxton),  may  be  given 
after  this  time.    For  the  severer  forms  of  nausea  and  vomiting  which 
are  sometimes  so  persistent,  the  best  course  is  to  keep  the  stomach 
empty,  frequently  wash  the  mouth  and  lips  with  iced  water,  but  allow 
nothing  to  be  swallowed,  and  to  feed  by  enemata.   Occasional  spoonfuls  of 
iced  soda-water  or  champagne  are,  at  times,  useful.     Allowing  the 
patient  ice  ad  libitum  is  usually  harmful,  leading  as  it  does  to  keep  up 
the  vomiting,  and  to  cause  subsequent  epigastric   distress.  Many 
remedies— e.g.,  drop  doses  of  tr.  iodi,  vin.  ipecac,  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid — have  been  recommended,  but  I  have  seen  little  reason  to  put  any 
faith  in  them.    The  following  (Buxton)  are  worth  a  trial : — Teaspoonfuls 
of  hot  water,  merely  tepid  water  provoking  vomiting — Mr.  Buxton  ad- 
vises that  the  use  of  metal  spoons  be  now  avoided  for  fear  of  blistering 
the  lips  and  tongue ;  iced  black  coffee  with  bromide  (gr.  x  to  a  small 
cupful)  is  also  useful.    For  the  hiccough,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe 
after  ether,  if  morphia  fail,  the  same  authority  recommends  sipping 
mustard  in  very  hot  water  (5j-giv),  or  a  small  cup  of  strong  green  tea 
taken  hot,  and  without  sugar  and  milk. 

Choice  of  an  An/esthetic. — I  speak  here  only  of  ether,  A.C.E., 
chloroform,  and  chloroform  and  alcohol,  of  which  alone  I  have  any 
experience.  They  are  also  the  only  anaesthetics  in  use  by  ordinary 
administrators,  to  whom  alone  these  remarks  apply.  While,  as  already 
stated,  there  is  no  absolutely  safe  anaesthetic,  it  is  increasingly  admitted 
nowadays  that  ether  or  A.O.E.  are  safer  anaesthetics  than  chloroform  for 
general  purposes.  If  any  one  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  above  state- 
ment, I  would  refer  him  to  the  medical  journals  of  the  last  fifteen 
years';  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  *  whose  experience 
is  enormous,  and  whose  powers  of  observation  are  without  equal ;  and 
finally,  to  the  practice  of  the  leading  anaesthetists  of  the  present  day. 

Ether  and  A.G.E.— Advantages.— Ether  is  a  powerful  cardiac  stimu- 
lant When  harmful  or  going  to  Mil,  it  almost  invariably  gives  warning. 
Coming  round  is  far  more  rapid,  and  accompanied  with  much  less  depres- 
sion Disadvantages.-!^  bulk.  Its  more  pungent  and  disagreeable 
smell— disagreeable  at  the  time,  and  more  liable  to  hang  about  afterwards. 
Its  tendency  to  cause  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  fauces,  uritation  ot  the 
air-passages,  and  occasionally,  especially  after  a  prolonged  operation,  or 
an  over-dose,  to  leave  the  patient  in  a,  condition  approaching  to  stupor 


feeble  heart  action  should  have  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  good  spirit  and  water 
Choice  of  Aesthetics »  :  Canons  in  Surgery.  Arch,  oj  Surg.,  vol.  u  No.  2.  p.  ,  .8. 
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and  cyanosis.  Its  greater  liability  to  cause  struggling  and  shouting, 
especially  in  alcoholic,  muscular,  and  excitable  patients. 

Chloroform.  Advantages. — Its  smaller  bulk,  its  greater  facility  in  the 
hands  of  novices  of  administration,  and  its  less  objectionable  smell. 
Disadvantage. — The  above  advantages,  great  as  they  ate,  are  all  out- 
weighed by  the  terrible  drawback  to  chloroform — 'viz.,  that  it  is  a  car- 
diac depressant.  Furthermore,  when  it  kills  it  does  so  without  warning, 
insidiously,  and  often  in  a  moment.*  Save  in  a  few  instances — e.g., 
infants,  old  people,  cases  of  unsound  lungs,  in  warfare,  owing  to  the 
greater  portability  of  chloroform,  in  hot  climates,  in  operations  where 
the  cautery  has  to  be  used  near  the  mouth,  and  in  the  special  cases 
given  below — ether  or  A.C.E.  is  to  be  preferred  to  chloroform. 

Points  ix  Administration. — The  usual  precautions  of  an  empty 
stomach,  removal  of  false  teeth, f  and  any  tightly  fitting,  clothes,  the 
recumbent  position,  are  enforced,  and  an  absolutely  pure  drug  is 
ensured.  As  to  the  best  inhaler  for  A.C.E.  or  ether,  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  uncomplicated  instruments  for  ordinary  hands.  While  Clover's 
apparatus  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  ether,  and  of  seeming  a  tolerance  of  the  vapour  by  gradually  increas- 
ing the  anesthetic,  I  think  a  simple  felt  cone  (these  are  easily  obtained 
in  different  sizes),  with  a  sponge  which  has  just  been  wrung  out  of  very 
hot  water,  or  a  towel  folded  in  a  cone  and  containing  a  sponge,  are  pre- 
ferable, on  account  of  the  amount  of  air  which  is  thus  admitted.  How- 
ever ether  is  given,  the  administrator  should  remember  that  his  object 
is  to  skilfully  anaesthetise,  not  to  violently  asphyxiate  the  patient. 
"When  the  A.C.E.  mixture  is  given,  the  different  rates  of  evaporation  of 
its  constituents  must  be  remembered,  and  a  due  supply  of  ether  main- 
tained by  frequent  renewals  of  the  mixture  in  small  amounts.  If 
chloroform  must  be  given,  a  Junker's  inhaler  is  the  best,  and  the  next 
a  Skinner's  and  a  drop  bottle,  if  the  administrator  will  remember  how 
terribly  easy  it  is  with  this  latter  method  to  give  an  excessive  and 
perhaps  cumulative  dose,  if  a  fresh  supply  be  forgetfully  dropped  on 
while  the  flannel  is  already  charged. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  whether  the  respiration  or  pulse  should  be 
watched.  It  is  easy  for  the  administrator  to  keep  himself  duly  in- 
formed of  both  by  watching  the  movements  of  the  chest  J  and  the 

*  Any  one  studying  the  fatal  cases  will  be  struck  by  the  great  number  in  which 
chloroform  has  killed,  and  killed  suddenly,  healthy  or  fairly  healthy  patients, 
usually  submitted  to  a  slight  operation,  but  little  of  the  drug  having  been  given, 
and  that  carefully. 

t  It  is  well  in  the  case  of  women  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  these,  not  bj 
curect  questioning,  which  may  offend,  but  by  requestingleave  to  look  in  the  mouth. 

.  Watching  this  is  to  be  preferred  to  keeping  an  eye  on  the  abdomen,  which 
M*er  may  be  fallacious,  it  being  possible  for  the  diaphragm  to  heave  up  and  down 
without  much  air  entering  or  leaving  the  chest,  Whilst  lividity  usually  onlv 
means  that  the  patient  has  had  enough,  shallow,  gasping,  and  above  all  irregular 
oreathing  are  very  ominous. 
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colour  of  the  lips.  As  long  as  the  latter  are  red  the  circulation  is 
satisfactory;  pallor  or  lividity  are  danger-signals.  While  the  patient  is 
still  sensible  the  dose  of  ether  in  the  cone  must  be  frequently  renewed, 
care  being  taken  to  give  the  same  amount  each  time.  As  soon  as  full 
anaesthesia  is  induced,  unconsciousness  should  be  maintained  with  as 
little  anaesthetic  and  as  much  air  as  is  safe.  While  it  is  always  well  to 
preface  the  administration  of  ether  (especially  in  excitable,  muscular, 
and  alcoholic  patients)  by  giving  nitrous  oxide  gas  when  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  apparatus  for  this  is  at  hand,  I  look  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  some  to  begin  with  chloroform  and  go  on  with  ether  as  very 
dangerous.  The  great  majority  of  deaths  with  chloroform  take  place 
quite  early  in  the  administration.  The  over-secretion  of  mucus,  which 
may  be  very  troublesome  with  ether,  is  best  met,  not  by  sponging  out 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  which  only  aggravates  the  trouble,  but  by  keep- 
ing the  head  on  one  side,  and  thus  allowing  the  mucus  to  collect  in  one 
cheek,  from  which  it  can  readily  be  removed. 

Special  Cases.* — i.  Collapse  and  Asthenia. — Amputations  for  rail- 
way injuries  are  an  instance  of  the  first,  and  those  for  bone  disease 
with  prolonged  suppuration  of  the  second.  In  such  cases,  if  the  patient 
can  be  got  to  respond  sufficiently  to  warmth  to  bear  the  operation,  he 
may  take  an  anaesthetic.  Here  ether  with  plenty  of  air,  or  the  A.C.E. 
mixture,  are  indicated,  together  with  the  precautions  against  shock 
which  I  have  given  at  p.  1031.  Comparatively  little  anaesthetic  will  be 
required  now. 

ii.  ^Cardiac  Disease. — Where  the  action  is  feeble  and  irregular,  1 
whether  from  valvular  disease  or  fatty  change,  a  very  important  ques- 
tion is  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  pleural  cavities.  If  there  is  no 
bronchitis,  oedema,  or  effusion,  the  A.C.E.  mixture  is  the  best.  If 
there  be  evidence  of  embarrassed  lungs,  chloroform  with  a  little  alcohol 
(p.  xvi)  should  be  given. 

iii.  Lung  Affections. — Where  there  is  dyspnoea  or  cyanosis — e.g.,  in 
advanced  phthisis,  empyema,  pulmonary  oedema,  bronchitis — chloroform 
diluted  with  alcohol  is  to  be  preferred.  And  the  same  should  be  the 
rule  where  the  chest  is  encroached  upon,  or  the  air-passages  narrowed 
as  by  aneurism. 

iv.  Abdominal  Surgery. — Where  the  abdomen  is  much  distended,  as 
by  a  very  large  ovarian  cyst  or  an  obstruction,  where  the  patient  is 
liable  to  vomit,  where  there  is  much  straining  with  A.C.E..  chloroform 
diluted  with  alcohol  should  be  employed. 

v.  Renal  Disease.— A.C.E.  or  chloroform  diluted  with  alcohol,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

vi.  Advanced  Atheroma. — Chloroform  alone,  or  diluted  with  alcohol, 


*  Excellent  directions  under  this  heading,  from  which  I  have  taken  many  hints, 
•will  be  found  in  a  post-graduate  lecture  by  Dr.  F.  G.Hewitt  (1SS9)  and  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Marmaduke  Sheild  (Froc.  Me<l.  6'oc,  vol.  x.  p.  129). 
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should  be  given.  Atheromatous  vessels  may  easily  give  way  under  the 
great  congestion  of  etherization. 

°  vii.  Cerebral  tiuryery. — Anaesthetics  must  here  be  always  given  with 
much  caution,  especially  when  any  intracranial  pressure  is  present 
(p  154*)-  Chloroform  with  or  without  alcohol  dilution  is  indicated 
here,  owing  to  the  lessened  vascularity  and  the  fact  that  pulmonary 
oedema  is  often  present  in  these  cases.  The  preliminary  injection  of 
morphia  has  been  recommended  in  these  cases,  as  rendering  the  ad- 
ministration safer,!  more  satisfactory,  and  at  the  operation  less  accom- 
panied with  bleeding.  This  step  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
Dr.  F.  G.  Hewitt  (Tract.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  103)  points  out  that  "the 
sedative  action  which  the  drug  exerts  upon  the  respiratory  func- 
tions might,  in  a  person  susceptible  to  its  influence,  or  in  one  whose 
respiration  was  enfeebled  or  embarrassed,  produce  symptoms  of  a  most 
alarming  kind."  A  very  interesting  case  is  quoted  in  support  of  the 
above,  and  a  little  later  (p.  105)  the  following  weighty  sentence  io\- 
10NV8  : — «  The  susceptibility  of  patients  with  cerebral  disease  to  morphine 
is  well  known,  and  is  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  any  tendency 
to  coma  exists.  When  a  patient  is  placed  under  an  anaesthetic  he  is 
artificially  rendered  comatose,  and  in  the  event  of  any  symptoms  of 
respiratory  paralysis  (whether  from  the  anaesthetic  or  not)  arising,  such 
a  patient  would  have  a  smaller  chance  of  recovery  than  if  his  respiratory 
centres  had  not  been  lulled  by  opiates." 

viii.  Operations  about  the  Mouth  and  Jaws. — Ether  may  usually  be 
satisfactorily  given  unless  contra-indicated  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  or 
any  lesion,  cardiac,  pulmonary,  &c.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  these 
difficulties  is  to  ensure  getting  the  patient  thoroughly  under  before  he 
is  touched  by  the  surgeon,  and  sufficiently  deeply  to  allow  of  the  opera- 
tion being  completed  without  much  more  of  the  drug  being  required. 
Thus  in  a  simple  operation,  such  as  the  removal  of  adenoids,  the 
patient  is  brought  thoroughly  under  ether  (preceded,  if  possible,  by 
nitrous  oxide),  he  is  then  raised  into  a  sitting  position  with  the  head 
bent  forward  ^a  position  quite  unsafe  with  chloroform),  and  the  mouth 
being  opened  with  a  gag,  the  operator  is  allowed  to  have  free  access  to 
the  naso-pharynx.  Thus  the  blood  and  detached  growths  readily  escape 
through  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  respiration  is  not  dangerously  interfered 
with.  In  a  graver  operation — e.y.,  removal  of  the  tongue  or  jaw — 
ether  should  be  administered  for  fully  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  till  the  patient  is  brought  deeply  under  its  influence.  The  patient 
is  then  carefully  propped  up  with  pillows,  and  the  operation  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.    Prolonged  administration  of  ether  at  first  is 


I  have  spoken  here  of  the  danger  which  accompanies  anaesthetics  in  these 
cnses. 

t  Dr.  Crombie  {1'ract.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  407)  considers  that  the  injection  of  morphia 
preliminary  to  the  administration  of  chloroform  greatly  diminishes  the  amount 
of  chloroform  required,  and  lessens  the  risk  of  cardiac  syncope  and  asphyxia. 
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especially  called  for  when  any  preliminaries — e.g.,  laryngotomy,  passing 
a  ligature  through  the  tongue — precede  the  operation  itself.  If  the 
above  mode  of  administration  does  not  give  sufficiently  prolonged  anaes- 
thesia, this  may  be  further  kept  up  by  an  ingenious  plan  of  my  friend 
Dr.  F.  G.  Hewitt.  He  utilizes  his  modification  of  Mason's  gag  for 
administration  without  getting  in  the  way  of  the  operator — a  very  fre- 
quent source  of  trouble  in  these  critical  cases  ;  thus,  under  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  gag  is  soldered  a  fine  tube,  to  this  tubing  is  attached,  and 
by  this  means  the  administrator,  not  now  in  the  way,  can  prolong  the 
anaesthesia  by  means  of  chloroform  diluted  with  alcohol,  thus  sent 
direct  into  the  mouth  by  a  Junker's  apparatus. 

Local  Anaesthesia. — Cocaine. — The  value  of  this  drug  in  the  minor 
operations  of  surgery  has  been  abundantly  confirmed,-  while  at  the  same 
time  ample  proof  has  been  given  that  it  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
It  may  be  used  in  three  ways  :  (i)  by  hypodermic  injection ;  (2)  in- 
stillation ;  (3)  by  painting  over  cutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces  with  a 
strong  solution.  The  following  are  amongst  the  operations  in  which  it 
has  proved  most  serviceable  : — Opening  abscesses,  removal  of  sebaceous 
cysts,  operation  for  ingrowing  toe-nail,  circumcision,  removal  of  nasal 
and  aural  polypi.  Amongst  severer  and  more  doubtful  cases  cocaine 
has  been  employed  in  operations  for  anal  fistula,  haemorrhoids,  recurrent 
nodules  of  scirrhus,  adenomata  of  the  breast,  and  the  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia  (p.  641).  The  use  of  cocaine  is  especially  indicated 
in  cases  where  the  surgeon  cannot  obtain  sufficient  skilled  assistance, 
where  such  a  condition  as  heart  disease  renders  the  administration  of 
anaesthetics  unadvisable,  and  where  the  extent  of  insensibility  required 
is  certain  to  be  localized,  and  not  very  deep. 

To  give  a  few  instances  :  In  the  case  of  a  sebaceous  cyst,  the  parts 
being  prepared  by  shaving,  <kc,  the  surface  is  well  painted  with  a 
20  per  cent,  solution,  and  after  five  minutes  an  injection  is  made  of 
3  or  4  minims  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  at  two  or  three  spots,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  cyst,  around  the  cyst.  After  the  injections 
five  minutes  must  elapse  before  the  operation  is  proceeded  with.  In 
ingrowing  toe-nail  the  drug  is  used  in  the  same  way ;  as  soon  as  the  parts 
are  insensitive  to  the  prick  of  a  scalpel,  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  nail  are  transfixed  by  a  narrow  sharp  bistoury  entered  at  tin- 
posterior  and  inner  angle  of  the  nail  and  thrust  through  on  to  the 
plantar  aspect ;  the  operator  then  cutting  forwards,  all  the  soft  parts  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  nail  are  entirely  removed.  As  this  is  done,  an 
assistant  may  drop  on  a  few  drops  of  a  12  per  cent,  solution,  or  apply 
it  with  a  camel's-hair  brush*  For  a  circumcision  both  aspects  of  the 
prepuce  should  be  well  painted  with  a  solution  of  12  per  cent.  If  tins, 
in  five,  minutes'  time,  is  not  sufficient,  two  or  three  injections  (3  minims) 
of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  should  be  made  at  points  in  the  prepuce  close 

*  This  operation  is  far  more  efficient  than  evulsion  of  the  nail,  for  it  attacks 
the  soft  parts,  which,  and  not  the  nail  itself,  are  at  fault. 
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to  its  attachment  to  the  corona.  For  a  fistula  a  plug  of  cotton- wool 
soaked  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  should  be  carefully  inserted  with  a 
probe  for  ten  minutes  previous  to  the  operation.  For  haemorrhoids  the 
mucous  membrane  and  piles  should  be  thoroughly  painted  with  a  20  per 
cent  solution,  and  then  each  pile  injected  with  1  minim  of  a  solution 
of  4  per  cent.  For  removal  of  nasal  and  aural  polypi  and  the  uvula, 
repeated  painting  with  a,  20  per  cent,  solution,  applied  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush  or  a  probe  tipped  with  cotton-wool,  is  sufficient.  The  same  will 
deaden,  though  it  does  not  entirely  remove,  the  pain  of  removal  of  a 

^The  following  points  must  always  be  caref idly  remembered :— (1)  Co- 
caine may  be  poisonous,  even  deadly ;  it  has  caused  dangerous  symptoms 
in  doses  which  have  been  thought  safe.    The  dangers  are  greatest  when 
it  is  injected  subcutaneously,  and  when  in  addition  it  is  applied  to  the 
wound  during  the  operation  by  instillation  or  by  a  camel's-hair  brush. 
The  dangerous  symptoms  which  have  been  repeatedly  noticed  are: 
Syncope,  with  intermittent  pulse,  profuse  sweating,  loss  of  power  in 
the  limbs,  giddiness,  inability  to  articulate.    It  is  probable  that  some 
patients  are  especially  liable  to  these  effects ;  cocaine  must  always  be 
used  with  much  caution  in  children  under  five.     (2)  Subcutaneous 
injection  should  always  be  multiple,  and  in  smaU  doses— viz.,  two  or 
three  injections  of  3  or  4  minims  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  scattered 
about  the  area  of  operation— and  never  take  the  form  of  a  single  large 
injection.    The  use  of  a  piece  of  drainage-tube,  as  a  tourniquet,  when- 
ever practicable,  as  in  circumcision,  prevents. the  diffusion  of  the  drug, 
and  thus  increases  its  action.    (3)  In  deciding  whether  to  use  cocaine, 
the  length  of  the  operation,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  parts,  the  ability  of 
the  patient  to  bear  even  mitigated  pain,  must  all  be  taken  into  account, 
in  addition  to  those  points  which  always  seem  to  justify  a  trial  of 
cocaine — viz.,  the  single-handedness  of  the  operator,  the  presence  of 
heart  disease,  or  any  unusual  dread  of  general  anaesthesia,  and  the 
absence  of  skilled  administration,  or  of  safer  anaesthetics,  such  as  ether 
or  A.C.E.    Finally,  certain  unknown  quantities  must  always  be  allowed 
for — viz.,  the  possible  presence  of  adhesions,  as  in  a  small  adenoma, 
which  appears  encapsuled  and  quite  simple,  the  branching  of  a  fistula 
which  appears  single,  the  importance  and  risk  of   struggling,  &c. 
(4)  Solutions  of  cocaine — and  I  have  here  been  speaking  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  salt — are  liable  to  decomposition.    This  may  be  prevented  by 
the  following  combination  (Gliick,  Ne%o  York  Med.  Record,  1890): — 
Phenol  lf\_ij,  cocaine  hydrochlorate  gr.  x,  aq.  dest.  3j- 

Freezing  of  the  Stem  by  Ether. — I  mention  this  only  to  condemn  it. 
The  frozen  skin  is  so  altered  to  the  knife  that  the  operator  is  seriously 
embarrassed.  Pain  is  by  no  means  abolished.*"  Thickened  and  some- 
what cheloid  scars  persist  afterwards  for  some  time.  _ 

*  I  can  speak  here  from  an  experiment mn  in  eorpore  nil,  having  had,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  seven  incisions  made  for  palmar  suppuration  by  this  method. 
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No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  antiseptic 
method.  I  have  only  space  to  give,  and  that  too  disjointedly,  some  of 
the  practical  points  which  have  been  impressed  upon  me  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  My  remarks  will  fall  under  the  following  heads  :— 
A.  Aphorisms.  B.  The  most  useful  antiseptic  materials.  C.  An  anti- 
septic operation  and  the  chief  things  needed. 

A.  Aphorisms.— (i)  No  perfect  antiseptic  is  known  as  yet.— Those 
that  are  strong  enough  to  be  reliable  are  at  times  even  poisonous  and 
always  irritating.  Thus  the  antiseptics  used  must  be  as  limited  in 
amount  and  as  diluted  in  strength  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Even 
then  much  sero-sanguineous  effusion,  calling  for  careful  drainage,  is 
almost  certain.  An  antiseptic  that  is  reliable,  one  that  will  not  irritate, 
and  is  not  liable  to  poison,  is  as  yet  unknown.  (2)  No  use  of  antiseptics, 
however  elaborate,  is,  per  se,  sufficient  to  secure  success. — The  surgeon 
must  rely  on  himself,  and  on  general  surgical  principles  as  well,  and 
must  give  as  unremitting  attention  to  details  as  ever. 

B.  The  Most  Useful  Antiseptic  Materials. — i.  Carbolic  Acid.  

This,  the  first  antiseptic  employed  by  Sir  J.  Lister,  still  maintains  its 
place  as  in  many  ways  the  best.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  the  impure  com- 
mercial acid,  and  the  pure  form  or  absolute  phenol.  The  latter,  less  irri- 
tating and  less  strong-smelling,  but  somewhat  more  expensive,  should 
alone  be  employed.  Carbolic  Lotions. — These  are  of  two  strengths,  the 
1  in  20  and  the  1  in  40.  Both  should  be  clear,  otherwise  they  are 
impure  and  irritating  to  the  skin  and,  a  fortiori,  to  the  recently  cut 
tissues.  The  1  in  20  is  used  for  washing  the  patient's  skin,  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon,  and  in  former  times  for  the  spray.  It  has  been 
largely  replaced  here  by  the  use  of  1  in  1000  or  1  in  2000  hyd.  perch, 
solution,  and  is  needlessly  strong  and  irritating.  The  1  in  40  solution 
is  practically  strong  enough  for  washing  the  skin  (if  preceded  by  plenty 
of  soap,  and  ether  if  needful),  for  keeping  sponges  and  instruments  in, 
for  washing  out  the  former  during  an  operation,  and  for  irrigation  if 
carbolic  acid  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Carbolic  Oil. — Tins  is  also 
used  in  two  strengths,  1  in  10  and  1  in  20.  The  former  is  only  needed 
when  carbolic  acid  is  being  used  as  a  dressing  to  foul  wounds,  or  to 
those  near  the  anus,  &c.  The  latter  is  used  for  saturating  gauze  or 
lint  dressings,  for  use  especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  get  plugs  pain- 
lessly out  of  a  deep  wound,  and  for  lubricating  catheters,  &c.  Carbolic 
Gauze. — This  is  fine  tarlatan  or  book  muslin,  impregnated  with  carbolic 
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1  (i  part),  resin  (4  parts)  to  retain  the  volatile  carbolic  acid,  and 
paraffin  (4  parts)  to  prevent  the  layers  of  gauze  sticking  together  or 
to  the  skin.  Gauze  dressings  are  divided  into  deep  and  superficial. 
The  deep  are  the  smaller,  cut  so  as  to  widely  overlap  the  wound  and 
oreen  protective  in  every  direction  ;  the  superficial  being  larger  and  over- 
fapping  the  deep  in  the  same  way.  The  number  of  layers  must  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  wound  and  probable  amount  of  discharge,  the  length 
of  time  that  the  first  dressing  is  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  also  whether 
gauze  or  white  bandages  are  used.  As  the  gauze  may  contain  septic 
germs,  and  as  it  gives  off  carbolic  acid  but  slowly,  the  deep  dressing 
(usually  six  or  eight  layers)  is  wrung  out  of  carbolic  acid  lotion  (1  in  40) 
or  carbolic  oil  (1  in  20).  To  prevent  the  discharges  soaking  out,  and 
thus  allowing  germs  outside  to  set  up  putrefaction  in  the  outer  layers, 
and  so  gradually  to  reach  the  wound,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  piece  of 
mackintosh  cloth,  with  the  rubber  side  downward,  within  the  outermost 
layer,  usually  the  sixth  or  eighth.  At  p.  1096  I  have  given  my  reasons 
for  much  preferring  dry  dressings,  and  need  not  repeat  them  here. 
Harmful  effects  of  carbolic  acid. — (a)  Carbolic  acid  poisoning. — This 
may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former,  collapse,  low  temperature, 
feeble  pulse,  respiration,  and  drowsiness  form  the  chief  evidence ;  in  the 
latter,  nausea,  vomiting,  drowsiness,  and  a  varying  amount  of  collapse  are 
present.  In  both  acute  and  chronic  carbolic  acid  poisoning,  the  urine 
is  often  dark- green  in  colour,  diminished  in  quantity,  and  often  albu- 
minous, (b)  Erythema  and  eczema  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid,  especially  when  the  skin  is  delicate  and  rugous,  as  in  the 
-scrotum.  "While  the  above  troubles  are  in  some  cases  due  to  prolonged 
use  of  the  acid,  in  others  to  a  thin  skin,  in  a  third  group  to  impurities  in 
the  acid,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  pointed  out  by  Mi1.  Oheyne  (^Antiseptic 
Surgery,  p.  592),  that  there  is  another  explanation,  and  that  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fermentation  due  to  micrococci.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  excoriation  and  eczema  are  accompanied  by  a  sour  smell,  and  that 
they  occur  in  cases  where  the  dressing  has  been  left  on  many  days. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  continue  the  carbolic  acid,  the  above  troubles 
may  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of  salicylic  cream  (p.  xxvii). 

ii.  Mercury  Perchloride. — This  most  effectual  antiseptic  has  largely 
replaced  carbolic  acid  of  late  years.  It  is  used  as  a  lotion,  and  as  a 
gauze.  In  either  case  the  mercury  salt  should  be  combined  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  (sal  alembroth),  as  by  itself  it  forms  with  albumin 
an  insoluble  and  inert  compound.  A  solution  of  1  in  1 000  is  sufficient 
for  irrigation  and  cleansing  the  skin  (previously  washed  with  soap,  and, 
where  sebaceous  material  is  abundant,  ether),  for  cleansing  sponges,  and 
for  dipping  the  hands  in  during  an  operation.  Extremely  convenient 
and  portable  tablets  of  mercury  bichloride  are  now  readily  obtained. 
Hal  alembroth  gauze  has  the  great  advantages  of  being  extremely  soft, 
and,  from  its  blue  colour,  readily  showing  how  far  the  discharges  have 
soaked  through.    Where  expense  is  an  object,  all  the  part  that  keeps 
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its  colour  may  be  retained  and  cut  up  into  strips  for  other  dressings. 
Th  e  gauze  should  be  used  dry.  Harmful  effects  of  mercury  perchloride. — 
(i)  Vomiting, diarrhma,  and  fatal  collapse  have  been  known  to  follow  where 
over-strong  solutions  have  been  used,  or  where  much  solution  has  been 
left  behind,  and  so  absorption  favoured.  (2)  irritation  and  eczema  have 
been  described  as  not  infrequent.  After  a  very  large  experience  with 
this  germicide  for  six  years,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the  first  draw- 
back, and  only  one  of  the  second — viz.,  in  a  delicate  girl,  from  the  back 
of  whose  wrist  a  large  ganglion  had  been  removed.  Here  the  local 
trouble  did  not  occur  for  ten  clays,  and  as  she  was  treated  as  an  out- 
patient, and  as  the  dressings  had  not  been  disturbed  for  three  days,  I 
believe  the  real  cause  was  fermentation  and  micrococci  (p.  xxv).  (3)  It 
ruins  all  steel  instruments. 

iii.  Creolin. — This  antiseptic,  prepared  by  distillation  of  coal,  has  not 
found  favour  widely  amongst  English  surgeons.  It  is  certainly  a  good 
antiseptic,  and  a  less  poisonous  one  than  carbolic  acid  and  corrosive 
sublimate  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  that  the  emulsion 
that  it  forms  with  water  is  opaque,  and  obscures  parts  operated  on  when 
it  is  used  in  irrigation,  and  also  instruments  placed  in  it  for  sterilization, 
while  it  also  renders  them  slippery  to  handle,  are  powerful  objections  to 
it.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  useful  medium  for  washing  the 
hands,  as  it  does  not  benumb  them  like  carbolic  acid,  or  roughen  them 
like  corrosive^  sublimate  and  carbolic  acid.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  un- 
desirable to  further  complicate  the  number  of  our  antiseptics.  We  must 
still  wait  for  one  that  is  without  drawbacks.  Carbolic  acid  and  corro- 
sive sublimate  have  certainly  a  far  wider  range  of  applicability,  and  are 
thus  more  useful  than  creolin.  While  they  have  undoubted  drawbacks, 
these  can  be  met  by  care  in  using  them. 

iv.  Boracic  Acid. — This  is  non-poisonous  and  quite  unirritating,  but 
its  antiseptic  powers  are  feeble.  Thus  it  is  especially  indicated,  when 
wounds  are  superficial,  as  an  ointment  or  as  boracic  acid  lint  or  green 
protective  soaked  in  the  saturated  solution.  But  in  large  wounds,  where 
foul  pus  has  been  let  out,  or  where  much  swelling  is  expected,  boracic 
acid  may  be  used  with  the  very  best  results,  if  only  the  feeble  antiseptic- 
is  frequently  renewed.  For  this  purpose  two  thicknesses  of  boracic  acid 
lint  (ordinary  lint  dried  after  it  has  been  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  lotion)  are  wrung  out  of  the  lotion,  and  placed  in  the  wound, 
a  few  drops  of  the  lotion  being  trickled  on  to  the  lint  every  half-hour, 
the  lint  itself  being  removed  every  two  or  three  hours.  Boracic  acid 
ointment  is  best  made  with  salicylic  acid  crystals  and  vaseline. 

v.  Iodoform. — While  the  germicide*  power  of  this  drug  is  still 


*  As  pointed  out  in  Holmes'  Treatise  on  Surgery,  p.  35,  it  is  possible  that 
those  who  on  experimental  grounds  have  denied  the  germicide  power  of  iodoform, 
have  overlooked  the  fallacy  that  the  experimental  mixture  was  not  maintained  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body.    When  this  is  done,  the  micrococci  of  pus  in  the 
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disputed,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  value.    Whether  it  attacks 
directly  microbes  or  ptomaines,  whether  it  only  acts  indirectly  by  drying 
up  the  secretions  of  the  wound,  there  is  no  doubt  that  iodoform,  though 
by  no  means  a  powerful  germicide,  has  a  marked  effect  in  preventing 
putrefaction.  It  is  especially  useful  when  very  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
with  boracic  acid  powder,  and  carefully  dusted  in  small  quantity  into  the 
crevices  of  a  wound,  just  before  this  is  closed.    It  may  also  be  used  with 
collodion,  or  with  ether  (i  in  8),  in  operations  about  the  mouth  lips, 
jaws  vagina,  rectum.    Iodoform  gauze  has  all  the  softness  and  pliability 
of  sal  alembroth  gauze,  but  is  much  more  expensive.    The  great  objec- 
tion to  iodoform,  its  smell,  considered  tell-tale  from  the  original  associa- 
tion of  this  drug  with  soft  chancres,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  met. 
I  have  tried  the  following,  but  my  experience  is  that,  however  skilfully 
the  chemist  disguises,  at  first,  the  disagreeable  odour  of  this  drug,  it  is 
apt  to  betray  itself  later,  as  the  more  volatile  scent  disappears.    Oil  of 
sanitas  3ss, '  iodoform  3ss,  vaseline  3]  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  If  it  be  desired  to  disguise  the  odour  of  iodoform  m  powder, 
Tonquin  bean,  balsam  of  Tolu,  oil  of  peppermint  may  be  added,  but  the 
success  will  be  only  partial.    The  addition  of  finely  powdered  coffee, 
freshly  roasted,  is  somewhat  more  successful.    Iodol,  with  finely  pow- 
dered boracic  acid,  is  a  good  substitute,  but  is  more  expensive,  and,  in 
my  experience,  sometimes  fails  altogether.    It  is  not  only  odourless,  but 
devoid  of  poisonous  properties.    Harmful  effects  of 'iodoform. —In  some 
cases  delirium,  stupor,  an  irregular  temperature,  nausea,  vomiting  have 
been  noticed.    These  poisonous  effects  are  especially  to  be  dreaded  when 
iodoform  is  used  over  a  very  large  surface  in  a  weakly  patient,  in  a  cavity 
where  it  is  retained,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  used  in  crystals,  which  are 
not  readily  removed,  or  in  excessive  amounts. 

The  influence  of  iodoform  upon  other  than  septic  germs  must  be 
alluded  to.  The  question  of  its  anti-tubercular  action  still  remains  open. 
In  Germany  an  emulsion  of  iodoform  and  glycerine  has  been  largely 
used  in  cold  abscesses.  From  my  experience  in  three  cases  of  spinal 
abscess,  this  use  of  the  drug  is  futile,  the  abscess  remaining  quiescent, 
and,  when  laid  open  many  weeks  after,  being  found  to  contain  a  greenish 
treacly  fluid  with  altered  pus. 

vi.  Salicylic  Acid. — This  is  used,  in  this  country,  chiefly  as  a  w  ool  or 
as  a  cream.  The  former  is  prepared  with  3  or  10  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  the  acid,  glycerine  being  added  to  make  the  crystals  stick  better  to 
the  wool.  It  is  an  elastic  and  reliable  dressing,  but  its  irritating  effect 
upon  the  respiratory  passages  is  well  known.  I  therefore  much  prefer 
the  sal-alembroth  wool.  Salicylic  acid  cream,  made  by  mixing  the 
crystals  with  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid  (1  in  10  of  these)  so  as  to  form 
a  paste,  is  a  very  valuable  application  where  a  dressing  lias  to  be  left  on 


presence  of  moisture  have  the  power  of  decomposing  iodoform  and  Betting  iodine 
free  ;  it  thus  may  act  as  a.  powerful  germicide. 
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some  days,  and  where  irritation  and  eczema  have  followed  on  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid,  &c.  (p.  xxv). 

vii.  Eucalyptus  Oil. — This,  when  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  anti- 
septics— e.g.,  carbolic  acid  or  mercury  perchloride — has  been  found  un- 
trustworthy. It  is  useful  as  an  ointment  in  rectal  and  vaginal  exa- 
minations. 

viii.  Thymol. — This  also  is  unreliable  as  a  germicide  and  antiseptic. 
It  may  be  employed  in  wounds  that  are  granulating  healthily,  Avhere 
the  smell  of  carbolic  acid  is  objected  to.  For  all  important  cases  it 
should  be  abandoned. 

ix.  Zinc  Chloride. — This  has  been  used  in  septic  sinuses  and  foul 
ulcers  as  a  lotion  (gr.  xl-gj),  or  in  operations  about  the  jaws,  anus,  &c. 
Care  should  be  taken,  when  it  is  injected  into  sinuses,  not  to  use  it 
stronger  than  half  the  strength  given  above,  a,nd  to  provide  a  very  free 
exit,  otherwise  fatal  sloughing  and  gangrene  may  follow  on  the  use  of 
this  powerful  remedy. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  the  gauzes,  carbolic  acid,  sal-alembroth,  and 
iodoform.  Some  other  dressings  must  be  mentioned  here.  Wood-wool 
Dressings. — I  tried  this  largely  some  years  ago,  and  found  it  cheap  and 
efficient  as  an  outer  dressing — i.e.,  over  a  deeper  one  of  sal-alembroth 
gauze.  From  its  liability,  however,  to  get  into  knots  and  lumps,  it  is 
not  easy  to  secure  well-adjusted  compression,  fitting  well  over  uneven 
surfaces,  with  this  dressing.  Jute  and  Toiv. — These  have  the  advantage 
of  cheapness,  and  have  been  largely  used  on  the  Continent  as  pads.  If, 
however,  these  are  dry,  their  absorbent  power  is  insufficient  to  take  up 
secretions  perfectly ;  if  used  wet,  they  are  liable  to  irritate.  If  employed, 
they  need  changing  frequently.  Carbolized  tow  is  a  useful  dressing 
over  the  anus  after  operations  for  hernia,  varicocele,  &c. 

Green  Protective. — This  is  thin  oil  silk  varnished  with  copal,  and 
coated  with  a  layer  of  dextrine.  The  object  of  the  protective  is  to  keep 
a  young  and  tender  wound  from  the  irritating  effects  of  antiseptics — 
e.g.,  carbolic  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  copal,  which  is  impermeable  to 
carbolic  acid,  is  added.  But  as  the  copal  prevents  the  protective  from 
being  uniformly,  and  therefore  safely,  wetted  with  the  antiseptic  lotion 
in  which  it  is  immersed  before  it  is  placed  on  the  wound,  dextrine  is 
added.  The  protective  should  only  be  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  wound. 
I  find  it  especially  valuable  in  such  cases  as  extensive  removal  of  the 
breast,  where  it  is  impossible  to  close  the  whole  wound,  and  a  portion  of 
the  pectoral  muscle  is  left  uncovered.  Here  the  protective  prevents 
irritation  of  the  vascular  muscle,  and  so  diminishes  the  sero-sanguiueous 
oozing,  while  it  prevents  the  dressing  sticking  to  a  raw  surface.  When- 
ever it  is  used,  it  must  be  soaked  in  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  perchlo- 
ride, and  no  more  used  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  wound,  for  it  must 
always  be  looked  on  as  an  additional  complication,  and,  without  tne 
above  precautions,  an  additional  risk  of  the  entrance  of  germs. 

Drainage  and  Drainage-tiibes. — These  are  points  of  cardinal  import- 
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more  or 


aseptic  wounds,  from  the  fact  that  all  reliable  antiseptics  are 
3  irritant  to  the  newly  cut  tissues.  Thus,  if  the  sero- 
languineous  oozing  which  is  formed  for  the  forty-eight  hours  has  not 
|  free  exit  tension,  inflammation,  and  suppuration  (the  pus  being 
abundant,  though  sweet)  are  certain.  The  question  of  when  to  dram 
and  when  to  dispense  with  drainage  is  not  to  be  answered  by  any  hard- 
and  fast  rules  :  the  following  are  the  chief  points  to  be  considered  :— 
M  What  is  the  condition  of  the  wound  or  cavity  ?  is  it  septic  or  aseptic  ? 
If  it  be  septic,  its  walls  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  absorb.  (2)  What 
Amount  of  sero-sanguineous  oozing  must  be  expected  ?  Where  this  is 
likely  to  be  large,  as  where  large  muscular  surfaces  have  been  cut 
obliquely,  as  in  making  transfixion  flaps  (p.  47),  free  drainage  must 
be  provided.  Other  sources  of  this  sero-sanguineous  oozing  are  over- 
strong  antiseptic  lotions,  leaving  these  behind  in  the  wound  instead 
of  squeezing  them  out  and  leaving  the  wound  dry.  Finally,  leaving 
vessels  untied  need  only  be  alluded  to.  (3)  Wliat  is  the  size  of  the 
cavity,  and  how  far  is  it  a  single  and  simple  one  ?  (4)  Sow  far  can 
pressure  be  trusted  to  for  the  obliteration  of  any  wound  cavity  ?  Where, 
in  an  aseptic  wound,  where  all  hemorrhage  has  been  stopped,  firm  and 
even  pressure  can  be  applied,  drainage-tubes  can  be  largely  dispensed 
with,  and  primary  union  thus  rendered  more  probable.    But  in  many 

cases  e  n  f  where  the  above  conditions  cannot  be  secured,  or  in  a  region 

like  the  neck — drainage  must  be  resorted  to.  And  in  all  doubtful  cases 
drainage  must  be  the  rule.  For  if  retained  discharges  or  retained 
hemorrhage  are  not  aseptic,  there  is  a  much  greater  risk  of  blood 
poisoning. 

Drainage  is  secured  by  different  means — e.g.,  tubes  of  rubber  or  glass, 
horsehair,  and  catgut.  Glass  tubes  (Keith's  tubes)  are  used  for  drain- 
age of  the  peritoneal  cavity  (p.  872)  where  it  is  considered  unadvisable 
to  close  this  for  fear  of  septic  products  being  left  behind.  The  tubes 
usually  employed  are  those  of  red  india-rubber,  with  holes  cut  in  them 
at  intervals.  When  inserted,  the  tube  must  not  project  beyond  the 
surface,  or  its  opening  will  be  doubled  over  by  the  dressings,  and  the 
exit  of  discharges  prevented.  Loops  of  carbolized  silk  should  be  in- 
serted at  the  orifices  of  the  tube  to  prevent  its  slipping  in,  and  to 
facilitate  syringing  through  it.  In  a  large  wound  it  is  well  to  use  two 
tubes,  and  one  smaller  than  the  other.  Thus,  after  removal  of  a  large 
breast  and  clearing  out  the  axilla,  a  tube  of  larger  size  should  be  passed 
from  end  to  end  of  the  wound,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  outer  end  up 
into  the  axilla.  Thus  the  second  can  be  retained  after  the  first  is  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Cheyne  {Antiseptic  Surgery,  p.  78)  has  pointed  out  the  need,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  of  bringing  out  the  drainage-tube,  not  at  the  most  dependent 
part,  where  this  will  be  close  to  sources  of  sepsis — i.e.,  feces,  urine,  or 
menstrual  fluid — but  at  the  end  of  the  wound  which  is  most  remote 
from  these. 
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No  definite  rules  can  be  given  for  the  date  of  removing  tubes ;  we 
.  must  here  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  by  which  we  decide  whether 
to  use  drainage  at  all  (p.  xxix). 

Drainage  by  capillarity,  which  we  owe  to  Prof.  Chiene,  is  best  carried 
on  by  a  bundle  of  horsehair,  which  has  been  first  carefully  cleansed  and 
kept  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (i  in  20).  This  method  is  only 
adapted  to  small  wounds— e.g.,  femoral  hernia— or  when  used  in  combi- 
nation with  tubes. 

Ligatures. — These  are  of  chromic  catgut  and  silk.  The  former  will 
suffice  for  the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  should  be  procured  from  a 
reliable  maker,  and  keeping  it  dry  in  hanks  is  much  more  convenient 
than  the  different  holders  and  troughs  sold  for  keeping  it  in  carbolic 
oil.  The  dry  gut  needs  soaking  in  hot  (1  in  20)  carbolic  acid  lotion  for 
a  few  minutes  before  it  is  used.  With  regard  to  silk  ligatures,  I  have 
spoken  at  p.  457  of  the  need  of  using  only  Chinese  twist  silk,  and  not 
the  plaited  form.  At  p.  540  the  use  of  other  forms  of  ligature— viz., 
ox  aorta  and  kangaroo  tail — is  discussed. 

Sutures. — Of  the  many  forms  there  are  three  which  will  be  found  the 
best — viz.,  salmon-fishing  gut,  silver  wire,  and  horsehair.  The  first  two 
have  the  great  advantages  of  being  very  readily  carried  about,  very 
easily  rendered  safely  aseptic,  the  salmon  gut  by  steeping  it  in  hot  car- 
bolic solution  (1  in  40)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  used,  and 
the  wire  by  passing  through  a  clean  towel  and  then  placing  it  in  the 
above  solution.  "Wire  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  inserted  and 
twisted  very  rapidly.  Horsehair,  prepared  as  above,  supplies  very 
fine  sutures.  It  is  non-absorbable,  and  thus  can  be  left  in  after  stouter 
sutures  have  been  removed,  while  its  smooth  epithelial  surface  and  tough 
elastic  properties  make  it  very  easy  of  application.  Catgut  sutures, 
owing  to  their  tendency  to  soften,  should  only  be  used  when  buried 
sutures  are  needed,  as  in  uniting  cut  muscle  to  muscle — e.g.,  after  liga- 
ture of  the  external  iliac  or  removal  of  a  femoral  exostosis.  It  is  also 
useful  in  circumcisions. 

C.  An  Antiseptic  Operation  considered  generally. — The  Room.  

In  an  operation  of  any  importance  in  a  private  house  the  hygienic 
antecedents  should  be  carefully  inquired  into.  A  spare  bedroom,  if 
large  enough,  makes  the  safest  operating-room  if  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Superfluous  furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  being  removed,  the  room  is  well 
dusted,  and  scrubbed  and  washed.  The  windows  are  then  left  open  for 
one  or  two  days  and  nights.  On  the  evening  before  the  operation 
everything  that  will  be  required  save  the  instruments — i.e.,  necessary 
chairs  and  tables,  bedding,  towels — are  brought  in  to  be  disinfected. 
All  the  doors  and  windows  are  carefully  closed,  it  being  arranged  that 
one  of  the  latter  can  be  opened  from  the  outside  in  order  to  let  the 
fumes  out  before  the  room  is  entered.  A  large  basin  or  pan  is  then 
filled  with  sand,  and  on  this  is  placed  a  small  iron  cup  or  pan  containing 
sulphur  in  small  pieces  (1  oz.  to  each  cubic  yard  in  the  room),  and  a 
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little  wood  for  burning.  This  is  lighted  the  evening  before  the  opera- 
tion and  the  room  kept  closed  till  the  following  morning,  when  the 
window  is  opened,  and  the  room  entered  later.  The  patient  is  prepared, 
if  possible  by  daily  soap-and-water  baths  ;  the  day  before  the  operation 
fche"  part  to  be  operated  on  is  cleansed  with  soap  and  nail-brnsh,  ether, 
or  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  a  compress  of  i  in  2000  hyd.  perch, 
solution  is  bandaged  on.  ; :  .. 

4n  operation-table  may  be  readily  improvised  by  three  dressing- 
tables  two  side  by  side,  and  one  across  them  at  the  head.  Where  much 
shock  may  follow,  as  in  all  abdominal  operations,  a  water-bed  filled  with 
hot  water  should  be  employed. 

The  f  ollowine  list  of  the  things  required  may  be  convenient :— 4  pints 
of  carbolic  lotion,  1  in  20.  This  can  be  quickly  diluted.  The  same 
amount  of  1  in  1000  solution  of  hyd.  perch.  Thoroughly  reliable 
sponges  which,  if  used  before,  have  been  cleansed  as  directed  below,  and 
have  been  kept  in  a  1  in  20  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  which  will 
be  washed  in  a  1  in  40  solution  during  the  operation.  Two  or  three 
scrupulously  clean  pie-dishes,  filled  with  a  1  in  40  carbolic  acid  solution, 
to  contain  the  instruments.  Two  or  three  smaller  dishes— sponge 
basins,  pudding  basins,  or  toothbrush  trays  will  do  quite  well,  but 
should  be  scalded  out  first— filled  with  the  same  solution  to  hold 
chromic  gut  ligatures  and  sutures,  the  former  being  always  kept  sepa- 
rate to  ensure  prompt  handling.  In  another  small  basin  a  solution  of 
hyd.  perch.,  1  in  2000,  for  irrigation  with  lint,  should  be  at  hand ;  while 
in  one  more,  a  solution  of  1  in  1000  should  be  ready  for  the  operator 
and  his  assistants  to  dip  their  hands  into  during  the  operation.  Drainage- 
tubes  of  different  sizes ;  horsehair  drains ;  sutures,  and  of  these  salmon 
gut  and  silver  wire  are  on  the  whole  the  best ;  a  guard  of  carbolized  lint 
to  throw  over  the  wound  at  any  pause  in  the  operation ;  towels  wrung 
out  of  1  in  40  carbolic  acid ;  mackintoshes,  a  syringe,  dressings,  safety 
pins,  should  all  be  at  hand.  The  surgeon  should  see  that  his  hands  and 
those  of  his  assistants  should  be  scrupulously  clean,  especially  about  the 
nails. 

I  have  no  space  to  describe  an  aseptic  operation  in  detail,  and  I  trust 
that  the  fulness  with  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  details  of 
the  different  operations  later  renders  this  needless.  I  will  merely 
enumerate  the  different  steps  which  a  surgeon  must  keep  before  him  at 
every  operation.  They  are  :  (1)  Rendering  the  parts  to  be  operated  on 
aseptic;  (2)  keeping  his  wound  aseptic  by  irrigation,  the  fluid  used 
being  not  too  strong — e.g.,  mercury  perchloride,  1  in  2000  during  the 
operation  and  1  in  5000  while  the  sutures  are  inserted,  and  not  used  in 
excess,  but  only  in  a  few  drops  at  regular  intervals ;  (3)  taking  care  that 
everything  which  comes  near  the  wound  is  aseptic,  by  seeing  that  the 
instruments  and  sponges*  only  come  out  of  lotion  or  off  a  carbolized 


*  Sponges  should  be  wrung  out  of  carbolic  acid  solution  (1  in  40)  or  out  of 
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towel,  and  that  his  fingers  and  those  of  an  assistant  are  from  time  to 
time  dipped  in  a  i  in  2000  mercury  perchloride  solution;  (4)  arresting 
all  haemorrhage ;  (5)  providing  sufficient  drainage;  (6)  suturing  the 
wound  carefully,  but  not  too  tightly;  (7)  applying  the  dressings  care- 
fully and  with  sufficient  pressure.* 


mercury  perchloride  (1  in  2000)  during  an  operation.  Afterwards  they  are 
cleansed  in  warm  water  frequently,  containing  a  weak  solution  of  common  soda ; 
next  they  may  be  steeped  in  the  liq.  sod.  chlorin.  (B.P.)  diluted  with  equal  parts 
of  warm  water,  or  sulphurous  acid  lotion  (1  part  of  the  acid  to  15  of  the  water), 
and  Anally  kept  in  carbolic  acid  solution  ( 1  in  20). 

*  Instruments  after  use  should  be  cleansed  in  warm  water  with  a  toothbrush 
to  remove  all  blood,  &c.  They  are  then,  for  sterilization,  placed  in  boiling  water, 
after  which  they  are  very  carefully  rubbed  dry. 


PART  I. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  HAND. 
AMPUTATION  OF  FINGERS. 

Practical  Anatomical  Points.— I.  Position  OF  Joints  (Fig.  i). 
— This  has  to  be  remembered — (a)  in  front,  (|3)  behind. 

(a)  In  Front. — Three  sets  of  creases  correspond  here,  though 
not  exactly  to  the  joints.  Of  these,  the  lowest  crease  is  just  above 
the  joint ;  the  middle  is  opposite  to  the  inter-phalangeal  joint ;  the 
highest,  nearly  f-  inch  below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint. 

Fig.  i. 


(Dubrouil.) 

(fi)  Behind. — It  is  to  be  remembered  here  ( i )  that  in  each  case  it 
is  the  upper  bone  which  forms  the  prominence — viz.,  the  knuckle 
is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the  inter-phalangeal 
prominence  by  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  the  distal  one  by 
the  head  of  the  second ;  (2)  that  the  joint  in  each  case  lies  below 
the  prominence,  the  distal  joint  being  T^  inch,  the  inter-phalangeal 
S  mch,  and  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  about  £  inch  below.* 

II.  Shape  of  Joints. — In  the  distal  and  the  inter-phalangeal 


*  The  terms  "above"  and  "below"  mean  nearer  and  farther  from  the  trunk. 
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the  joint  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  presents  a  concavity 
towards  the  tips  ;  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  convexity  is  towards  the  finger-tips. 

III.  The  Theca. — This  fibrous  tunnel  running  down  to  the 
bases  of  the  distal  phalanges  and  upwards  to  the  palm  gapes 
widely  after  section.  From  the  readiness  with  which  the  tendons 
conduct  sepsis  into  the  forearm  itself,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  even  such  a  small  amputation  as  that  of  a  finger  strictly 
sweet,  and,  in  amputating  through  damaged  parts,  the  flaps  should 
not  be  too  closely  united  with  sutures. 

Operations  for  Amputation  of  Fingers. — As  one  fixed 
method  is  rarely  available,  and  as  the  rule  here  to  remove  as  little 
as  possible  is  unalterable,  several  should  be  practised,  including 
among  them  the  following  four — viz. : 

1.  Long  palmar  flap  (Figs.  2,  3,  and  4). 

2.  Long  dorsal  flap. 

3.  Two  equal  antero-posterior  flaps. 

4.  Two  lateral  flaps  (Fig.  5). 

Of  these,  the  palmar  flap  is  usually  the  one  made  use  of. 
Though,  as  the  hands  are  by  far  most  frequently  placed  in  the 
prone  position,  a  dorsal  flap  falls  more  easily  into  place,  and  gives 
a  more  concealed  scar,  a  palmar  flap  has  the  greater  advantages 
of  not  being  pressed  upon  when  anything  is  held  in  the  hand,  of 
possessing  finer  sensitiveness  in  touch  and  better  nutrition ; 
furthermore,  this  flap  is  available  even  in  the  last  phalanx,  where, 
from  the  presence  of  the  nail,  a  dorsal  flap  is  not  obtainable 
(Fig.  2). 

Amputation  of  Distal  Phalanx  by  Palmar  Flap 

(Fig.  2).  First  Method. — The  hand  being  pronated,  a  strip 

of  lint  wound  round  the  phalanx  to  give  a  firm  grip,*  and  the 
adjacent  fingers  well  flexed,  the  surgeon,  having  placed  his  left 
fore-finger  just  below  and  behind  the  joint,  and  flexed  the  phalanx 
strongly  with  his  thumb  (a  step  not  always  easy  with  infiltrated 
tissues),  cuts,t  with  a  slightly  semilunar  sweep,  straight  into  the 
joint.  To  effect  this  neatly,  the  convexity  of  the  sweep  should 
pass  XV  inch  below  the  prominence  or  angle  produced  by  flexion, 
the  sweep  being  made  by  laying  on  the  whole  edge  of  the  knife, 
while  with  the  point,  as  this  incision  begins  and  ends,  the  lateral 
ligaments  are  partly  cut.    The  joint  being  thus  freely  opened,  the 


*  In  the  drawing  this  is  left  out  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 

f  The  knife  in  all  these  finger  amputations  should  be  narrow,  short,  slender 

yet  strong. 
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knife  is  insinuated  behind  the  base  of  the  phalanx  (a  step  which 
is  facilitated  by  depressing  and  pulling  on  the  phalanx),  and  then, 
being  kept  close  to,  and  parallel 
with,  the  bone,  cuts,  with  a  steady 
sawing  movement,  a  flap  well 
rounded  at  its  extremity,  about 
two-thirds  in  length  of  the  pulp 
of  the  finger. f 

Second  Method. — The  hand 
being  supinated,  the  finger  to  be 
operated  on  extended,  and  the 
•others  flexed  out  of  the  way,  a 
palmar  flap  is  cut  by  transfixion, 
the  knife  being  entered  just  below 
the  palmar  crease,  the  joint  being 
then  opened  from  the  dorsum  as 
before,  and  the  phalanx  lastly  dis- 
articulated. 

Third  Method. — If  the  surgeon  has  no  narrow  knife  by 
him,  he  may  modify  the  last  method  by  cutting  his  palmar  flap 
first,  but  from  without  inwards ;  he  then  opens  the  joint  from  the 
dorsum,  and  disarticulates. 

As  a  rule,  no  vessels  require  ligature.  Any  tendon  that  is 
ragged  should  be  cut  square. 

Difficulties  and  Mistakes  in  Amputation  of  Distal  Phalanx. 
— -The  flap  may,  of  course,  be  made  too  short ;  it  is  often  made 
too  pointed.  If  the  phalanx  be  not  sufficiently  flexed,  or  if  the 
site  of  the  joint  has  not  first  been  marked  out  with  the  nail,  the 
latter  will  not  be  readily  opened,  the  knife  sawing  against  the 
neck  of  the  second  phalanx.  It  is  often  difficult  to  pass  the  knife 
easily  behind  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  blade  is  too  broad,  or  where,  as  in  well-developed  hands,  the 
base  of  the  phalanx  is  strongly  tuberculated.  If  there  be  any 
considerable  hitch  in  passing  the  knife  behind  the  phal  anx,  the 
base  of  the  flap  is  very  likely  to  be  jagged. 

Amputation  of  Second  Phalanx. — This,  as  a  rule,  should 
be  performed  through  the  phalanx,  and,  wherever  this  is  possible, 
beyond  its  centre,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  half  or  third  of  the 
phalanx,  and  thus  ensure  some  attachment  of  the  flexor  being 
preserved. 


+  J?e  palmar  flaP  here  is  made  somewhat  too  short,  sharp,  and  wedge-shaped. 
T     the  flap  is  insufficient,  the  head  of  the  second  phalanx  must  be  removed. 
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While  the  rule  not  to  amputate  a  finger  at  the  joint  between 
the  first  and  second  phalanges,  and  a  fortiori  through  the  first 
phalanx,  is  a  sound  one,  as  there  is  a  risk  of  leaving  a  stump  stiff 
and  incapable  of  flexion,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  at  times 
the  above  amputation  has  been  followed  by  the  flexor  tendon 
taking  on  a  fresh  and  sufficiently  firm  adhesion,  and  so  leaving  a 
longer  and,  withal,  a  mobile  stump. 

In  the  following  special  cases  the  whole  or  part  of  the  first 
phalanx  may  be  left,  and  in  all  of  them  the  severed  flexor  tendons 
should  be  carefully  stitched  with  carbolized  silk  to  the  cut  theca 
and  periosteum,  or  into  the  flaps  before  these  are  adjusted. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  index  finger  the  proximal  phalanx  will 
be  a  useful  opponent  to  the  thumb,  as  in  holding  a  pen. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  little  finger,  leaving  the  proximal  phalanx 
will  give  greater  symmetry  to  the  hand  when  this  is  flexed,  and 
it  should  accordingly  be  left,  if  the  patient  desire  it  (Fig.  8). 

3.  In  cases  of  amputation  of  all  the  fingers,  the  proximal 
phalanx  of  one  should,  if  possible,  always  be  left  to  oppose  to  the 
thumb. 

4.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  insists  on  having  the  proximal 
phalanx  left,  after  the  risk  of  stiffness  has  been  explained  to  him. 
The  more  care  is  taken  to  fix  the  severed  flexors  to  the  theca,  the 
more  quickly  the  stump  heals,  and  the  younger  the  patient,  the 
greater  will  be  the  movement  gained. 

Dr.  Tiffany,  of  Baltimore  (Trans.  Amur.  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  826),  says  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  "  for  a  number  of 
years  "  of  passing  the  stitches  which  unite  the  skin  through  the 
tendons  and  their  sheaths  in  amputation  at  the  joint  between 
the  first  and  second  phalanges.  "  I  have  never  failed,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  to  secure  quite  as  good  movement  as  if  Nature 
had  originally  made  an  attachment  there  for  these  tendons.' 

Amputation  through  Middle  Phalanx. 

(1)  By  a  Long  Palmar  Flap  (Fig.  3),  or  by  Dorso-palmar 
Flaps,  the  flaps  being  equal,  or  the  palmar  one  the  longer  (Fig.  5). 

By  Dorso-palmar  Flaps.— The  surgeon,  marking  with  his  left 
fore-finger  and  thumb*  where  he  intends  to  divide  the  bone,  cuts 
between  these  points  a  short,  well-rounded  dorsal  flap  of  skin ;  he 
then  sends  his  knife  across  below  the  bone,  making  it  enter  and 
emerge  at  the  base  of  the  first  flap,  and  cuts  a  palmar  flap  about 
§  inch  in  length,  and  not  pointed.     The  flaps  are  then  retracted, 


*  These  are  left  out  in  the  drawings  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 
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the  bone  oleared  with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife,  and  divided  in 
the  manner  given  below. 


Amputation  through  inter-phalangeal  joint  by  long  palmar  flap,  the  joint 
being  opened  first.  (Fergusson.) 


Amputation  through  second  phalanx  by  long  palmar  flap,  this  being  made 
first  by  transfixion.  (Fergusson.) 

By  Lateral  Flaps  (Fig.  5). — The  site  where  the  bone  is  to 
be  sawn  being  marked  by  the  left  forefinger  and  thumb  placed 
on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  aspects  of  the  finger  at  this  level,  the 
surgeon,  looking  over  the  finger,  enters  his  knife  in  the  centre  of 
the  palmar  aspect,  and  carries  it,  cutting  an  oval  flap,  about  i  inch 
in  length,  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  centre  of  the  dorsum, 
and  then  from  this  point  down  again  over  the  side  of  the  finger 
nearest  to  him,  to  the  point  where  the  knife  was  firsl  entered. 
The  flaps  being  dissected  up  as  thick  as  possible,  and  the  remain- 
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ing  soft  parts  severed  with  a  circular  sweep,  the  bone  is  divided 
with  saw  or  bone-forceps.  If  necessary,  one  flap  can  be  cut 
longer  than  the  other.    In  using  the  bone-forceps  the  concave 


In  the  second  finger,  amputation  through  the  second  phalanx  by  lateral  flaps 
is  shown.  The  bone  has  been  divided  below  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  sublimis ; 
if  there  were  any  doubt  about  this,  the  tendon  would  be  stitched  to  the  theca  and 
flaps,  as  advised  at  p.  4.  In  the  index  finger,  amputation  through  the  second 
phalanx  by  short  dorsal  and  long  palmar  flaps  is  figured. ,  The  left  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  surgeon,  which  would  mark  the  base  of  the  flaps,  are  left  out  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.  The  flaps  for  amputation  of  the  index  finger  at  the 
metacarpophalangeal  joint  are  also  shown,  the  straight  part  of  the  incision 
being  placed  rather  to  the  radial  side  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

In  the  thumb,  the  flaps  for  amputation  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  are  indi- 
cated. The  two  **  show  where  the  radial  artery  may  be  wounded,  near  the  joint, 
and  in  the  interosseous  space,  in  this  amputation  (p.  9). 

Ligature  of  the  radial  artery  at  the  back  of  the  wrist  is  also  represented.  The 
radial  vein  crosses  the  wound'  from  angle  to  angle.  The  artery,  with  the  ligature 
under  it,  is  shown  between  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii  in  the  lower  angle,  and  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  in  the  upper  angle 
of  the  wound. 


surface  is  always  to  be  turned  away  from  the  trunk ;  if  this  pre- 
caution is  taken,  and  the  bones  severed  quickly,  the  section  will 
be  clean,  and  not  crushed.  But  a  fine  saw  is  the  safer  instru- 
ment. 

Amputation  of  Finger,  e.g.,  Second  or  Third,  at 
Metacarpophalangeal  Joint  (Fig.  6).— This,  the  most  fre- 
quently performed  amputation  on  the  hand,  should  be  often 
practised.  It  is  best  performed  by  the  modified  oval  method, 
the  en  raqitette  of  Malgaigne,  or  by  lateral  flaps. 

The  hand  being  pronated,  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  com- 
manded by  an  Esmarch's  bandage  above  the  wrist,  some  lint 
wrapped  round  the  damaged  finger,  and  the  adjacent  ones  flexed 
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out  of  the  way,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  entered  f  inch  above  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  sunk  down  to  the  bone  itself,  and 
then  carried  down  in  the  middle  line  till  it  gets  well  on  to  the 
baSe  of  the  phalanx ;  then,  diverging  to  one  side,  the  knife  is 
carried  obliquely  below  the  web*  across  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
first  phalanx  below  the  palm,  and  then 
around   the  other  side  of  the  phalanx 
(also  below  the  web)  so  as  to  join  the 
straight  part  of  the  incision  which  lies 
over°the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 
In  practice,  especially  in  the  country, 
where  an  anesthetic  is  not  always  easily 
available,  it  is  much  preferable,  because 
quicker,  to  make  two  separate  incisions, 
each  beginning  f  inch  above  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  meeting 
again  on  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  first  phalanx,  well 
below  the  palm,  instead  of  carrying  the 
knife  continuously  round  the  finger.  This 

method  is  not  only  quicker,!  but  it  does  for  amputution  at 

not  leave,  as  in  the  first  method,  a  Small  metacarpophalangeal  joint. 

tongue  of  tissue  on  the  palmar  aspect,  ™-  b«  »• 

which  is  a  little  difficult  to  adjust  satis-  apex  of  tbe  iucisj0n  would  be 
factorily,  and  behind  which  discharges  prolonged  upwards.  (Fergus-, 
may  collect. 

In  either  case  the  knife  should  be  used  boldly,  the  extensor 
tendon  severed  in  the  first  incision  over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  the  soft  parts  at  the  sides  cut  to  the  bone.  Then  one 
lip  of  cut  tissue  being  taken  up  with  finger  and  thumb,  the  flaps 
are  dissected  up  as  thickly  as  possible,  tendons  cut  clean  and 
square,  the  lateral  ligaments  severed,  and  the  joint  opened  by 
remembering  its  site  well  below  the  projecting  knuckle  (p.  I, 
Fig.  i).  Disarticulation  will  be  facilitated  by  twisting  the  finger, 
first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  so  as  to  render  tight  the 
parts  which  remain  to  be  cut. 

Where  strength  has  to  be  considered  rather  than  appearance, 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  should  be  left,  whatever  be  the 
rank  in  life  of  the  patient,  as  the  transverse  ligament  is  thus  less 

*  Cutting  into  the  web  will  lead  to  much  more  haemorrhage,  too  short  (laps  un- 
less the  head  of  the  bone  is  removed,  and  increase  of  pain  in  healing. 

t  Because  it  avoids  the  hitch  usually  met  with  in  carrying  the  knife  around  the 
base  of  one  finerer  between  others. 
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interfered  with,  and  the  hand  less  weakened.  But  where  appear- 
ance is  the  most  important  thing,  and  the  mutilation  is  to  be 
hidden  as  much  as  possible  by  the  approximation  of  the  fingers, 
the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  removed  by  a  narrow-bladed  saw 
or  by  bone-forceps.*  In  either  case  the  section  should  be  made 
obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  from  behind  forwards,  so  as 
to  remove  more  on  the  dorsal  than  the  palmar  aspect.  In 
such  cases,  after  a  little  practice,  it  is  not  necessary  to  perform 
disarticulation,  the  metacarpal  bone  being  severed  after  dissecting 
up  the  flaps  to  the  proper  level.  Here,  too,  care  must  be  scrupu- 
lously taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  tissues  in  the  palm. 

After  removal  of  the  finger  and  the  Esmarch's  bandage,  one 
or  more  digital  vessels  will  require  ligature,  lying  rather  deeply 
opposite  the  web  of  the  finger.t 

In  the  case  of  the  index  (Fig.  5)  or  little  finger,  the  straight 
part  of  the  oval  incision  should  be  placed  to  the  radial  or  ulnar 
side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  respectively,  rather  than  in  the  dorsal 
mid-line,  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  line  of  incision  will  be  con- 
cealed between  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  and,  in  the  latter, 
be  less  visible  in  the  ordinary  pronated  position  of  the  hand.  In 
these  cases  the  bone-forceps  should  be  applied  obliquely  from 
without  inwards  and  from  within  outwards  respectively,  so  as  to 
leave  no  projecting  bone  on  the  radial  or  ulnar  aspect  of  the 
hand,  and,  in  the  former  case,  to  allow  of  the  thumb  being  readily 
■approximated  to  the  adjacent  finger. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  one  hint  with  regard  to  the 
after-treatment,  and  that  is,  not  to  bandage  the  adjacent  fingers 
too  closely  or  too  long  together,  otherwise  a  tendency  to  cross  at 
their  points  will  be  noticed  later  on. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THUMB. 

Amputation  of  Phalanges  of  Thumb. — Very  little  need 
be  said  about  these,  as  they  are  very  rarely  performed.  Owing 
to  its  numerous  muscles,  the  thumb  is  extremely  mobile,  and  thus 
escapes  injury.  Thanks  to  its  abundant  vascular  supply,  trimming 
of  the  soft  parts  after  an  injury  will  generally  leave  more  of  the 
thumb  to  oppose  to  the  fingers  than  any  set  operation. 

In  cases  of  necrosis  after  whitlow,  I  have  twice  removed  both 


*  With  the  precautions  already  given  at  p.  6. 

f  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  these  vessels,  especially  where  they  are  en- 
larged in  any  inflammatory  condition,  otherwise  profuse  bleeding  may  take  place 
a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 
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phalanges,  the  soft  parts  consolidating  usefully*  with  the  aid  of 
the  periosteum  that  is  left.  For  further  remarks  on  preserving 
the  thumb,  see  Excision  of  Thumb,  p.  1 1 . 

Operation. — Amputation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb  may 
be  performed,  in  the  case  of  the  distal  one,  by  a  long  palmar  flap, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  finger  (Figs.  2,  3,  4)  ;  in  the  case  of  the  first 
phalanx,  by  antero-posterior,  lateral,  or  a  modification  of  the  oval 
method.  In  any  case  the  incisions  should  be  carried  well  on  to  the 
phalanx  to  ensure  sufficient  flaps  to  cover  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  together  with  the  sesamoid  bones,  which  should  never 
be  removed. 

The  line  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  is  very  nearly  trans- 
verse, and  lies  just  in  front  of  the  knuckle. 

After  amputation  of  either  phalanx,  the  severed  end  of  the  long 
flexor  should  be  carefully  stitched  into  the  angle  of  the  flaps  and 
to  the  theca  and  periosteum. 

Amputation  of  Thumb  at  Carpo-metacarpal  Joint 
(Figs.  5  and  7). 

Indications. — This  operation  is  rarely  called  for  on  the  living 
subjeot.f  Gunshot  injuries,  enchondromata  of  phalanges  and 
metacarpal  bone  (see  below,  p.  11),  epithelioma  of  a  scar,  melanotic 
sarcoma,  occasionally  call  for  it. 

Operation. — The  position  of  the  joint  between  the  trapezium 
and  metacarpal  bone,  its  shape,  with  two  saddle-like  articular 
surfaces  fitting  into  each  other  "  by  reciprocal  reception,"  and  the 
position  of  the  radial  artery  passing  over  the  back  of  the  styloid 
process  just  above  this  joint  (Fig.  5),  and  again,  when  perforating 
the  first  interosseous  space,  lying  close  to  the  metacarpal  bone, 
must  be  remembered. 

The  operation  is  usually  performed  by  the  oval  method. 

An  Esmarch's  bandage  being  applied  above  the  wrist,  the  hand 
held  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  the  thumb 
held  rather  over-extended  so  as  to  relax  the  parts,  the  surgeon 
enters  the  point  of  a  strong  narrow  scalpel  or  bistoury  just  above 
the  bony  tubercle,  which  usually  marks  the  insertion  of  the  ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
boue,  and  carries  it  along  the  dorsum  of  this  bone  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  passes  (in  the  case  of  the  left  thumb) 
obliquely  to  the  ulnar  side  above  the  web,  and  then  around  the 


This  is  strongly  indicated  in  those  cases  where  it  is  especially  important  to 
leave  the  thumb  long  for  holding  a  pen  or  delicate  instrument. 
lt  is  not  ^infrequently  used  as  an  examination  tesl . 
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palmar  aspect  of  the  phalanx,  along  the  radial  side,  to  join  the 
dorsal  incision  again.  Taking  up  first  one  edge  of  the  incision 
and  then  the  other,  the  surgeon  dissects  up  the  soft  parts  from 
the  bone,  keeping  the  knife-point  very  close  to  this,  especially  on 
the  inner  side.  The  extensor  tendons  and  the  short  muscles  of 
the  thumb  being  severed,  the  joint  between  the  trapezium  and 
metacarpal  bone  is  felt  for  and  opened  by  putting  the  tissues  here 
on  the  stretch  by  twisting  the  metacarpal  bone  in  different 
directions. 

Amputation  of  Thumb  at  Carpo-metacarpal  Joint  by 
Transfixion  (Fig.  7). — The  hand  being  held  as  before,  and  the 
parts  relaxed  by  slightly  adducting  the  thumb,  an  incision  is  made 
(in  the  case  of  the  left  thumb)  from  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 

bone  rather  to  its  palmar  aspect,  along  its 
dorsum,  and  then  obliquely  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx ;  the 
knife,  a  long  narrow  bistoury,  is  then 
pushed  from  this  point  at  the  junction 
of  the  web  with,  the  thumb,  across  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb,  to  the  point 
where  the  incision  started,  over  the  carpo- 
metacarpal joint.     By  cutting  outwards, 
along  the  line  indicated  in  Fig.  7,  a  flap 
is  formed  of  the  tissues  in  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  the  knife  being  kept  close  to  the 
bone  at  first,  but  used  more  lightly  and 
kept  more  superficial  afterwards,  as  it  comes 
out  through  the  skin  over  the  sesamoid 
bones  and  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  to 
avoid  being  locked  here.     This  flap  beiug 
held  back,  the  metacarpal  bone  is  dis- 
sected out  by  keeping  the  knife  close  to 
it,  the  joint  opened,  and  the  thumb  re- 
moved as  before. 

On  the  right  side,  it  is  better  to  cut 
the  palmar  flap  by  transfixion  first,  mak- 
ing it  enter  and  emerge  just  as  above  given.  The  blade  of  the 
knife  is  then  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  obliquely 
across  the  dorsum  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  from  one  extremity  of 
the  transfixion  incision  to  the  other.  The  operation  is  then 
completed  as  before. 


EXCISION  OF  THUMB. 


EXCISION  OF  THUMB. 

Removal  of  Phalanges. — Owing  to  the  exceeding  value  of 
the  thumb,  a  phalanx  should  always  be  preserved  if  possible,  not 
0Dly  in  whitlow-necrosis,  but  in  the  case  of  the  first  or  proximal 
phalanx,  when  it  is  the  seat  of  enchondroma.  By  this,  not  only 
is  appearance  saved  by  the  lessened  shortening,  but  the  use  of  the 
long  flexor,  in  particular,  is  preserved.  Thus,  Mr.  Royes  Bell 
{Lancet,  1872,  vol.  ii.  p.  846)  published  a  case  in  which  he  excised 
the  proximal  phalanx  in  a  woman,  aged  nineteen,  for  a  huge  en- 
chondroma of  sixteen  years'  growth,  the  joints  being  movable. 
The  phalanx  was  excised  by  two  lunated  incisions  over  the  tumour, 
the  knife  kept  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  joints  opened.  No 
tendons  were  cut.  Eighteen  months  later  the  condition  of  the 
thumb  was  excellent,  both  for  all  general  movements  and  for 
writing. 

Removal  of  Metacarpal  Bone.— This  should  always  be 
excised  wherever  possible,  in  preference  to  sacrificing  a  part  of 
such  incalculable  value  as  the  thumb.  Sir  W.  Fergnsson  (Pract. 
Surg.,  p.  322),  in  speaking  of  this  operation,  says  that  he  saw  it 
once  performed,  and,  though  the  organ  was  far  from  strong,  the 
patient  could  use  a  needle  with  tolerable  facility  not  long  after, 
and  he  further  remarks  that  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  bone 
removed,  and  the  firm  cushion  of  soft  parts  that  remains  after  its 
excision,  will  make  the  remaining  part  useful. 

A  straight  incision,  which  reaches  £  inch  beyond  each  extremity 
of  the  bone,  having  been  made  along  the  dorsum,  the  tendons  are 
drawn  aside  ;  the  distal  end  and  joint  are  next  cleared  and  opened, 
when  the  bone  can  be  used  as  a  lever  whilst  it  is  freed  from  the 
soft  parts  on  the  palmar  aspect  and  then  disarticulated.  If  pos- 
sible, the  periosteum  should  be  presei'ved. 

The  radial  artery  must  be  remembered  both  on  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  by  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  (Fig.  5). 

Excision  of  Metacarpophalangeal  Joint. — This  may 
be  very  occasionally  required  in  those  cases  where  a  dislocation  of 
the  first  phalanx  cannot  be  reduced,  either  as  a  primary  operation 
or,  later  on,  in  a  young  and  healthy  patient,  to  whom  the  stiffness 
is  a  serious  drawback. 

An  incision,  inch  long,  on  the  ulnar  side  will  leave  least 
scar ;  the  joint  is  opened,  the  bones  dislocated,  or,  if  this  be  found 
difficult,  the  ends  of  the  bones  may  be  cleared  by  keeping  the 
knife-point  closely  applied  to  them  and  by  retracting  strongly  the 
soft  parts :  the  ends  are  then  removed  in  siht  by  a  narrow  saw. 
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which  is  preferable  to  bone-forceps.  The  surgeon  should  always 
remove  the  bones  freely,  and  not  content  himself  with  paring  off 
the  articular  surface,  and  thus  risking  the  formation  of  a  stiff  joint. 

EXCISION  OF  FINGERS. 

Only  excision  of  joints  need  be  alluded  to  here,  as,  save  in  the 
case  of  removal  of  the  distal  phalanx  (or  the  last  two  in  the  case 
of  the  index)  for  necrosis,  excision  of  a  phalanx  leaves  a  very 
useless  finger. 

Excision  of  an  Inter-phalangeal  or  Metacarpo- 
phalangeal Joint. — This  may  be  called  for  after  a  clean  cut 
into  the  joint  (circular  saw,  &c.) ;  in  the  hope  of  saving  one  or 
more  damaged  fingers  when  several  have  required  amputation  after 
a  machinery  accident ;  in  some  cases  of  compound  dislocation  ;  in 
a  few  cases  of  disease — thus,  in  young  subjects,  in  the  case  of  the 
index  finger,  e.g.,  where  there  is  only  one  joint  affected,  and  the 
mischief  is  limited  to  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  bones  themselves 
are  sound.  Excision  of  one  of  the  above  joints  is  best  performed  by 
an  incision,  inch  long,  to  one  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  joint. 
A  lateral  incision  is  recommended  by  some  (Maccormac).  This 
interferes  directly  with  the  digital  nerves  and  vessels.  By  a 
sufficiently  free  dorsal  incision  the  extensor  tendon  can  be  readily 
separated  from  the  bones  beneath.  The  lateral  ligaments  being 
severed,  the  joint  is  dislocated,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  removed 
with  a  narrow,  clean-cutting  saw,  the  soft  parts  being  as  carefully 
protected  from  damage  as  possible.*  Drainage  being  provided 
with  a  strand  of  aseptic  horsehair,  the  wound  is  partly  closed,  and 
the  finger  put  up  somewhat  flexed. f  Careful  passive  movement 
should  be  commenced  about  the  sixth  day. 

Conservative  Surgery  of  the  Hand.— While  it  is  a  car- 
dinal principle  to  preserve  every  inch  of  the  hand,  a  single  finger 
or  a  thumb  alone  being  far  more  useful  than  the  most  elaborate 
artificial  limb  that  can  be  made,  and  that  to  gain  this  end  it  is 
frequently  advisable  to  trim  up  an  injured  part  and  to  remove 
dead  bone  in  preference  to  doing  any  set  amputation,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  a  part  may  be  capable  of  being  saved, 
and  yet  ultimately  be  useless,  unless  it  be  at  least  partially  mov- 
able. Where  it  is  probable  that  both  flexor  tendons  will  die, 
amputation  had  best  be  performed  in  any  finger  except  the  index. 


*  If  any  tendons  arc  cut,  they  should  be  united  with  sutures, 
f  On  a  carefully  moulded  felt  splint,  or  one  of  perforated  zinc. 
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One  condition,  which  a  surgeon  in  large  manufacturing  centres 
{.  certain  to  meet  with,  requires  grave  consideration,  i.e.,  where  a 
hand  is  Hayed,  owing  to  its  having  been  caught  between  rollers 
which  hold,  but  do  not  crush ;  here,  as  the  patient  draws  back, 
the  skin  is  stripped  off,  like  a  glove,  up  to  the  wrist.  If  any 
bones  are  crushed,  thee*  or  the  palmar  fascia  opened,  amputation 
at  the  wrist  should  be  performed  at  once  ;  and  Billroth  (Led.  on 
Surg.,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  Syd.  Soc.  tr.,  vol  1.  p.  207) 
advises  this  step  where  the  skin  is  completely  stripped  off  without 
other  injury,  fingers  entirely  deprived  of  their  skm  almost  in- 
variably becoming  gangrenous,  and  the  result  being,  «  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  nothing  more  than  an  unwieldy, 
cicatrized  stump."  Probably  most  surgeons  would  make  an  attempt 
in  a  young  subject,  and  with  the  aid  of  antiseptics,  irrigation,  and 
skin-grafting  as  soon  as  possible,  to  save  part  at  least  of  the 
hand.    With  this  view  secondary  amputation  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  following  (Fig.  8)  is  an  excellent  instance  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  conservative  surgery  here.    It  represents  the  relic  of 

Fin.  S. 


a  hand,  consisting  of  the  thumb,  stump  of  the  index  and  of  the 
little  finger,  and  also  shows  how  much  flexion  the  shortened  index 
is  still  capable  of.* 

RE-UNION  OF  SEVERED  DIGITS. 

The  question  will  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  advisability  of 
attempting  to  re-unite  portions  of  severed  fingers  and  thumbs. 

*  The  figure  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  Railway  Injuries,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of 
Kentucky — Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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Many  such  successful  cases  have  occurred,  and  the  surgeon  may 
well  make  the  attempt,  when  the  parts  are  cleanly  severed,  and 
when  the  patient  is  young  and  healthy,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
country  practice. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  parts  severed : — The  first, 
second,  and  third  fingers  cut  off  above  a  diagonal  line  beginning 
in  the  middle  phalanx  of  index  finger  and  ending  in  last  phalanx 
of  third  finger  near  the  root  of  the  nail.  The  parts  had  been 
lying  in  the  snow  for  some  time,  and  were  kept  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  being  applied.  In  other  cases  the  part  has  been 
severed  longitudinally,  containing  in  it  a  portion  of  bone  split  off. 
The  time  between  the  injury  and  the  treatment  has  varied  from 
twenty  minutes  to  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  severed  part  has 
been  picked  out  of  sawdust,  brought  up  in  dirty  paper,  whilst  in 
a  third  the  patient  was  sent  back  to  find  it  in  the  field  in  which 
he  had  been  reaping. 

When  there  is  the  least  shred  of  soft  parts  left  holding  on  the 
severed  bit,  even  a  bad  compound  fracture  of  the  finger  with 
severe  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  saved. 

The  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  injury,  the  part  affected, — i.e.,  whether  index  or 
thumb, — must  all  be  considered.  And  in  any  case  the  patient 
should  be  warned  that,  though  the  attempt  may  succeed,  the  parts 
unite,  and  sensation  be  restored,  the  result  may  be  a  stiff  and 
therefore  comparatively  useless  member. 

If  it  be  decided  to  make  the  attempt,  the  part  should  be  well 
cleansed  with  hot  mercury  perchloride  solution  (i  in  iooo), 
united  exactly  with  a  few  points  of  fine  wire  or  carbolized  silk, 
and  horsehair  sutures,  enveloped  in  salicylic  wool,  and  kept  in  situ 
with  carefully  adjusted  splints  of  whalebone  or  perforated  zinc. 
The  dressings  should  not  be  disturbed  for  three  days,  if  possible.* 

* 

WEBBED  FINGERS  (Figs.  9  and  10). 

These  should  always  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible  in  early 
childhood ;  if  left  untouched,  the  fingers  may  be  useful,  but  the 
annoyance  of  the  deformity  will  be  serious. 

I.  The  simpler  methods — viz.,  wearing  a  large  metal  ring 
through  a  hole  made  where  the  cleft  should  begin,  or  passing 
large  silver  wire  or  fine  drainage  tubing  through  such  a  hole,  the 

*  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  Lancet  for  1861,  vol.  ii., 
and  more  recently  [Armah  of  Surgery,  March  18S7,  p.  263)  fifteen  such  cases, 
with  good  results,  have  been  tabulated  by  Dr.  Pilcher. 
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ends  of  the  tubing  or  wire  being  attached  to  a  wristlet  or  bracelet,— 
may  be  tried  first,  and,  when  the  perforation  is  soundly  healed, 
the  web  should  be  slit  up  and  the  fingers  kept  apart. 

2.  If  the  above  fail,  one  of  the  following  plastic  operations 
should  be  made  use  of: — 

Didot's*  (Fig.  9). — Two  narrow  longitudinal  flaps  are  dis- 
sected up  as  thick  as  possible  from  the  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects 
of  the  affected  fingers,  and  each  flap  is  then  folded  round  to  cover 
in  the  raw  surface  of  the  finger  to  which  it  is  attached,  and 
secured  with  a  few  points  of  very  fine  interrupted  sutures  of  car- 
bolized  silk  and  horsehair. 


Didot's  operation  for  webbed  fingers.  Norton's  operation  for  webbed  fingers. 

(Beeves.) 


Norton's  f  (Fig.  1  o). — Small  triangular  flaps  are  raised  between 
the  knuckles  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  aspects  ;  the  webs  are  then 
cut  through  and  the  knife  carried  back  so  as  to  sever  all  the 
tissues  up  to  the  bases  of  the  flaps,  which  are  then  very  carefully 
stitched  together  without  tension.  The  object  is  to  ensure  rapid 
union  in  the  commencement  of  the  cleft,  and  thus  no  re-develop- 
ment of  the  web.  The  flaps  should  be  thick  enough  to  avoid 
risk  of  sloughing,  and  somewhat  narrow  to  prevent  bulging.  To 
prevent  tension  they  should  be  sufficiently  long,  and  any  tissue 
between  the  knuckles  that  prevents  their  coming  together  should 


*  A  good  account  of  these  operations  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Reeves'  Orthopedic 
ghvrgery.  f  British  Medical  .Journal,  1881,  ii.  931. 
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be  cut  away.  The  line  of  the  natural  web  should  be  carefully  , 
observed. 

CONTRACTED  PALMAR  FASCIA  (Pigs.  II  and  12). 

It  is  well  known  that  occasionally  contraction  of  the  palmar 
fascia  takes  place,  especially  that  part  of  it  going  to  the  inner  two 
fingers,  being  due  partly  to  constitutional,  partly  to  local,  causes. 
Commencing  about  the  transverse  palmar  creases,  it  steadily 
cripples  the  hand  by  drawing  down  the  fingers,  causing  flexion  at 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  and  inter-phalangeal  joint  (Fig.  11). 

Operation. — This  may  be  either  open  or  subcutaneous  ;  I  much 
prefer  the  latter.  The  best  is  Mr.  Adams'  method,*  by  multiple 
punctures  from  above  downwards.  Either  before  the  skin 
becomes  adherent,  or  by  finding  some  spot  where  adhesion  of  the 
skin  to  the  fascia  has  not  yet  taken  place,  the  surgeon,  avoiding 
the  site  of  the  vessels,  passes  a  delicate  fascia  knife,  or  a  fine 
small  tenotomy  knife,  between  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  divides 
the  band  from  above  downwards',  taking  care  not  to  dip  the  point. 
In  cases  of  contraction  of  two  fingers,  multiple  punctures — e.g., 
five  to  nine — may  be  required.  It  is  very  easy,  by  operating  on 
the  palmar  cords,  to  rectify  the  contraction  at  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint.  The  straightening  of  the  contraction  often  met 
with  between  the  first  and  second  phalanges  is  much  more  difficult. 
The  digital  prolongations  of  the  fascia  may  be  divided  by  punc- 
tures in  the  web  between  the  fingers,  extreme  care  being  required 
to  avoid  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  by  not  dipping  the  point. 
But  when  the  surgeon  finds  some  difficulty  in  Correcting  this  con- 
traction thoroughly,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  will  act  most  wisely 
by  correcting  the  remaining  contraction  gradually  by  the  use  of  a 
finger  splint  with  rack  and  pinion  movements  opposite  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal and  inter-phalangeal  joints.!  When  the  punc- 
tures are  made,  they  are  dusted  with  iodoform,  covered  with 
sal-alembroth  gauze,  and  the  hand  placed  on  the  above  splint,  which 
is  worn  day  and  night  at  first,  carefully  padded  at  all  pressure 
points.  Some  weeks  will  be  required  to  correct  the  phalangeal 
contraction,  and  in  advanced  cases  relapses  can  only  be  prevented 
by  the  persevering  use  of  the  splint.  If  the  surgeon  attempts  to 
straighten  completely  in  an  advanced  case  of  phalangeal  as  well 
as  metacarpo-phalangeal  contraction,  he  runs  the  risk  (by  dividing 


*  Finger  Contraction  and  Depressed  Cicatrices  (Churchill,  1S79). 
f  Loc  svpra  cit.,  Fig.  10. 
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a  digital  nerve)  of  causing  slight  gangrene  of  the  finger-tips  or 
most  intolerable  pain. 

Tigs.  1 1  and  1  2  *  represent  the  right  hand  crippled  with  con- 
traction of  the  palmar  fascia,  before  and  five  years  after  operation. 
The  man  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  J.  E.  B.  Burroughs,  of  Lee,  and  was 
operated  on  by  me  in  1883,  the  contraction  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints  being  straightened  at  once  after  numerous  punc- 
tures made  in  the  manner  above  given,  while  that  at  the  inter- 


FlG.  II. 


phalangeal  joints  was  remedied  chiefly  by  the  ,persevering  use  of 
Mr.  Adams'  splint,  already  alluded  to.  The  fingers  are  now,  1  890, 
alsolutely  straight,  perfectly  mobile,  and  free  from  the  slightest 
tendency  to  contraction.  It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Hogarth's 
drawing  that  some  thickening,  puckering,  and  corrugation  of  the 
palmar  skin  and  fascia  still  persists,  but  this  has  now  no  power 
of  producing  contraction,  the  patient,  one  of  the  relieving  officers 
to  the  Lewisham  Union,  being  able  to  write,  &c,  without  any 
hindrance  whatever. 

The  asterisks  in  Fig.  12  show  spots  where  the  fascia  knife  might  be  intro- 
duced in  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia  slip  going  to  the  ring  finger.  The 
contracted  band  or  bridle,  thus  isolated  by  the  punctures,  undergoes  softening 
and  atrophy. 

B 
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If  operation  by  open  wound  be  preferred,  the  method  of 
Goyraud  may  be  made  use  of.  It  is  'recommended  by  Mr. 
Hardie,*  of  Manchester,  who  believes  that  mere  subcutaneous 
division  of  the  contracted  palmar  fascia  cannot  be  sufficient  if 
the  thickened,  puckered,  hardened  skin  is  left  alone,  and  also 
that  intimate  adhesion  of  the  altered  skin  to  the  fascia  is  so 
general  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  the  knife 
between  the  two  at  a  sufficient  number  of  spots  for  adequate 

•Fig.  12. 


straightening  by  the  subcutaneous  method.  While  it  may  be 
readily  admitted  that  Mr.  Hardie's  four  cases  gave  good  results  j 
up  to  the  time  reported,  and  that,  if  any  open  operation  is 
really  needed,  this  one  is  as  good  as  any,  the  following  objec- 
tions to  its  general  adoption  in  preference  to  that  of  Mr.  Adams 
appear  to  me  to  be  fair  ones: — (i)  The  greater  severity  of  an 
open  operation  in  these  patients,  who  are  often  not  young,  even 
when  the  wound  is,  by  hands  as  careful  as  Mr.  Hardie's,  kept 
aseptic.  (2)  The  more  frequent  dressings,  the  need  of  a  drain, 
the  fact  that  the  wound  does  not  heal  for  upwards  of  a  week, 
and  then,  perhaps,  not  all  by  primary  union ;  the  presence  of 


*  Medical  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  No.  1,  p.  9. 
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sutures  which  need  removal,  and  the  fact  that,  as  in  Case  III., 
"  o-eneral  swelling  of .  the  hand "  may  take  place  and  interfere 
with  the  use  of  splints.  Finally,  Mr.  Hardie  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  value  of  Mr.:  Adams' 
splint,  which,  by  gradual,  quiet,  persevering  extension,  causes 
atrophy  of  the  now  divided  fascial  cords,  and  thus  renders,  as  a 
secondary  result,  the  hardened  skin  over  them  more  soft  and 
supple,  this  taking  place  the  more  readily,  the  more  extension  by 
the  splint,  and  passive  movements,  frictions,  &c,  are  persevered 
with.  .  •  • 

PALMAR  HEMORRHAGE. 

There  are  three  arterial  arches  especially  concerned  in  keeping 
up  the  arterial  supply  here — viz.,  (a)  superficial  palmar  ;  (|3.)  deep 
palmar  arch  ;  (y)  the  carpal  arteries  round  the  wrist.  These 
are  supplied  with  blood,  not  only  from  the  radial  and  ulnar,  but 
also  from  the  interosseous  arteries.  Finally,  if  the  conies  nervi 
mediani  is  enlarged,  it  will  join  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  or  one 
of  the  digital  arteries.  : 

Treatment. — This  will  vary  accordingly  as  the  case  is  seen 
early,  or  later. 

A.  Early  Cases. — The  surgeon  arrests  any  bleeding*  by  pres- 
sure on  the  bleeding  point  while  he  has  the  limb  raised,  and 
arranges  for  compressing  the  brachial,  or  the  radial  and  ulnar. 
"This  securely  effected,  he  cleanses  the  wound,  dries  it  carefully, 
and,  if  it  gapes  at  all,  endeavours  to  secure  the  cut  vessel  itself. 
If  this  fail,  or  if  the  wound  be  "merely  punctured,  he  at  once 
carefully  applies  compression.  And  it  may  be  said  at  once  that, 
if  this  is  wisely  and  efficiently  done,  no  further  hgemorrhage  will 
take  place  ;  if  incompletely  or  carelessly  applied,  the  patient's 
limb  and  life  may  both  be  endangered. 

The  brachial  being  commanded  and  the  wound  dried,  a  compress 
— consisting  of  boracic  lint,  dusted  with  iodoform,  pieces  of  sponges 
wrung  out  of  carbolic  acid,  and  dusted  with  iodoform  and  powdered 
steel  sulphate,  or  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  or  tr.  benz.  co.,  the 
pieces  of  lint  or  sponge  increasing  in  size  from  a  threepenny  bit 
to  half-a-crown— is  got  ready,  together  with  strapping,  bandages, 
lint,  and  two  bits  of  pencil  or  bougie.    The  fingers  are  now  care- 

*  The  wound  sometimes  does  hot  bleed  when  examined.  If  there  is  a  history 
of  much  bleeding,  bleeding  per  saltum,  if  the  depth,  &b.,  of  the  wound  make  il 
probable  that  an  artery  is  wounded,  pressure  should  be  applied.  A  little  la)  or.  and 
the  hajinorrhage  may  break  out  on  the  least  exertion  ;  this  is  very  likely  to  occur 
at  night.  . 
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fully  strapped  and  bandaged,  and  the  compress  is  then  secured  ( 
in  position  by  careful  bandaging.  If  the  above  precaution  is 
omitted,  so  much  and  so  painful  oedema  of  the  fingers  will  take 
place,  as  to  inevitably  lead  to  early  removal  of  the  compress  and 
recurrence  of  the  haemorrhage.  The  compress  being  in  position, 
two  bits  of  pencil  wrapped  up  in  lint  are  placed  over  the  radial 
and  ulnar,  and  the  bandage  carried  up  to  mid-arm.  The  Esmarch 
being  removed  from  the  brachial,  a  splint  is  then  applied,  and 
the  patient  kept  at  first  well  under  the  influence  of  morphia. 
The  compress  should  not  be  disturbed  for  three  or  four  days  at 

least.  "  ,f 

B.  Latek  Oases. — If  pressure  has  been  tried,  but  inefficiently 
because  inadequately  at  first,  inflammation  will  probably  have 
supervened,  and  the  hand  will  very  likely  be  red,  brawny,  painful, 
suppurating.  If  haemorrhage  still  continue  after  the  parts  are 
relieved  by  carefully  made  incisions*  it  will  be  wiser  to  tie  the 
brachial  artery  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  arm  (p.  83)  than 
to  tie  the  radial  and  ulnar  in  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm 
(pp.  40,  42),  and  for  these  reasons : — 

i.  While-  the  anastomoses  round  the  elbow  are  so  free  and  so 
reliable  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  gangrene  after  a  ligature  of 
the  main  vessel,  ligature  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  is  rendered 
uncertain  owing  to — 

(a)  The  anastomoses  between  the  two  palmar  arches ; 

(j3)  The  anastomoses  between  these  and  the  carpal  arteries ; 

(<y)  The  blood  brought  down  by  the  interosseous  arteries  and 

the  comes  nervi'  mediani,  which  will  not  be  stopped 

by  ligature  of  the  radial  and  ulnar ; 
(8)  The  fact  that,  if  inflammation  has  set  in,  enlargement  of 

the  arteries  will  have  taken  place. 

ii.  Ligature  of  the  brachial,  by  cutting  off  so  much  blood,  will 
also  cut  short  the  inflammation.- 

iii.  Ligature  of  the  brachial  will  be  performed  through  healthy 
and  uninflamed  parts. 

An  interesting  instance  of  what  pressure  will  effect  even  if 
deferred  till  the  eleventh  hour  is  seen  in  the  following  case,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Skey,  Lancet,  1855.  A  patient  nearly  three  weeks 
after  the  wound,  having  had  attacks  of  recurrent  haemorrhage, 


*  Incisions  for  suppuration  in  the  hand  should  be  made  opposite  to  the  centres 
of  the  phalanges,  opposite  to  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  above  the  super- 
ficial pahnar  Lh  by  Mr.  Hilton's  method,  and,  if  above  the  wrist,  the  position  of 
thetSs  which  may,  perhaps,  be  superficial,  and  of  the  median  nerve,  lymg 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  palmaris  longus,  must  be  remembered. 
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entered  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Skey  tied  the  radial 
and  ulnar.  When  the  ligature  separated  from  the  ulnar,  hemor- 
rhage took  place,  and  the  artery  was  again  tied  in  the  middle 
third.  Hemorrhage  recurring,  the  brachial  was  tied  in  the  lower 
third'.  This  last  operation  failed  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage,  and 
the  third  part  of  -the  axillary  was  tied.  About  ten  days  later 
profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  axillary  wound  left  the  patient 
almost  pulseless.  The  patient's  condition  not  admitting  of  ampu- 
tation at  the  shoulder,  the  limb  was  firmly  bandaged  from  the 
hand  to  the  shoulder.  ••  No  further  bleeding  took  place,  and  the 
man  made  a  good  recovery,  with  a  useful  arm. 

In  the  Lancet,  1859,  vol.  i.  p.  5 06,  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
results  of  pressure  inefficiently  applied.  The  compress,  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  palmar  wound  (the  man  having  been 
made  an  out-patient),  was  removed  every  day,  and  followed  by 
hemorrhage.  Severe  bleeding  occurred  on  the  fifth  day,  liga- 
ture of  the  radial  was  performed  on  the  seventh,  and  on  the  ninth 
ligature  of  the  brachial  low  down.  On  the  eleventh,  owing  to 
recurrence  of  hemorrhage,  the  arm  was  amputated  just  above  the 
ligature.  Chronic  pyemia  followed,  from  which  the  patient  was 
slowly  recovering  at  the  close  of  the  report.  No  abnormal  dis- 
tribution of  vessels  was  found  in  the  arm. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  UNION"  OF  DIVIDED  TENDONS. 

These  may  be  referred  to  here  from  the  frequency  with  which 
the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  wrist  are  liable 
to  be  severed. 

As  in  the  case  of  divided  nerves,  the  union  of  tendons  may  be 
primary  or  secondary,  according  as  the  surgeon  is  called  to  the 
case  at  once  or  later.  For  general  details  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  chapter  on  Nerve-suture. 

The  upper  end  will  probably  give  more  trouble  than  in  the  case 
of  a  nerve,  owing  to  its  greater  retraction.  In  laying  open  the 
sheath  to  follow  up  the  tendon,  most  scrupulous  care  must  be 
taken  to  use  every  aseptic  precaution.  Sutures  of  fine  silk  are 
preferable  to  those  of  chromic  gut.*  In  the  case  of  secondary 
suture,  the  tendon  ends  must  be  refreshed. 

When  several  tendons  have  been  divided,  uniting  each  end 
accurately  to  its  fellow  is  often  troublesome. 


*  There  is  always  a  risk  that  gut  sutures,  however  prepared,  will  give  way  too 
soon,  especially  if  suppuration  occur. 
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'If  the  upper  end  cannot  be  found  after  careful  search  and 
sufficient  slitting  up  of  the  sheath,  the  lower  end  may  be.  success- 
fully attached  to  a  neighbouring  tendon. 

When  the  ends  are  widely  apart,  and  apposition  is  unobtainable, 
long  threads — "distance-sutures" — have  of  late  years  been  used, 
with  some  success,  to  connect  the  ends.  B.  Anger  first  made 
use  of  sutures  of  this  kind  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
minimi  digiti  ';  the  two  ends  were  9  cni.  apart,  but  traction  re- 
duced the  distance  to  2  cm.,  and  they  were  connected  by  a  silver 
suture,  with  a  satisfactory  result.*  New  tendon  appears  to  be 
regenerated  along  the  threads.  The  operation  is  clearly  indicated 
whenever  apposition  is  impossible,  as  after  removal  of  a  neuroma ; 
it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  tendons  without  a  sheath. 

M.  Peyrot  {Bull,  de'la  Soc.  cle  Chir.,  1886,  p.  357)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  transplanting  the  tendon  of  a  dog,  and,  in  another  case, 
that  of  a  cat,  into  the  gaps  of  divided  tendons  in  man.  The 
transplanted  piece  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
flexion  of  the  finger  to  have  been  obtained.  Whether  this  will 
be  found  preferable  in  its  results  to  distance-sutures  remains  to 
be  seen. 

-Mr,  Eobson  {Clin..  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  291)  successfully 
grafted  \\  inches  of  flexor  tendon  from  a  finger  too  muck  smashed 
to  save,  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
extensor  for  the  index  finger,  the  tendon  of  which  had  been  com- 
pletely torn  away.  The  proximal  end  of  the  tendon  was  stitched 
to.  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  extensor  communis  where  the  tendon 
had  been  previously  attached,  the  distal  end  being  fixed  to  the 
small  portion  of  tendon  left  near  its  insertion,  into  the  phalanx. 
The  case,  which  is  an  excellent  instance  of  conservative  surgery, 
ended  in,  recovery  with  a  most  useful  limb.  During  extension  of 
the  index  the  new  tendon  could  be  felt  to  move  under  the  skin. 

The  following  cases  are  good  instances  of  tendon-suture  :  they 
are  reported  by  Dr.  v.  Fillenbaum,  of  Vienna  :f — 

Case  I. — Oblique  cut  with  a  bread-knife,  involving  the  coni- 

*  The  above  remarks  on  distance-sutures  are  taken  from  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
by  M.  Assaky,  Revue  de  Chirurgie,  November  1886,  in  the  Junals  of  Surgery, 
April  1887,  p.'  348.  The  same  surgeon  (French  Congress  of  Surgery,  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  1194)  thought  that  the  suture  a  distance  should  be 
employed  to  promote  continuity  in  cases  where  separated  portions  of  muscle  and 
bone,  as  well  as  tendon  and  nerve,  cannot  be  brought  together.  If  employed 
after  resection  of  joints,  the  catgut  would  form  artificial  ligaments,  which  would 
be  rapidly  converted  into  fibrous  bundles. 
+  •  Wien.  Med.  WocL,  Nos.  29  and  30,  1885  ;  Annals  of  Surgery,  November  1885, 

p.  427- 
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mou  extensor  of  the  index  and  middle  finger,  and  the  extensor 
indicis  the  central  end  of  the  latter  retracted  so  far  that  it  could 
not  be 'reached,  unless  by  slitting  up  its  sheath.  The  tendons  of 
the  common  extensor  were  each  united  by  two  fine  silk  sutures. 

The  accessible  peripheral  end  of  the  extensor  mdicis  was 
attached  to  both  ends  of  the  sutured  tendon  from  the  extensor 
communis  to  the  index  finger.  The  strongly  stretched  extensor 
tendons  of  the  second  and  third  fingers  were  now  fixed  (to  pre- 
vent retraction  by  muscular  action)  by  silk  sutures  passed,  2 .  cm. 
higher  up,  through  skin  and  tendon  sheath,  and  tied  over  a  roll 
of  Iodoform  gauze.  These  were  removed  on  the  fifth  day. .  Passive 
movement  was  begun  on  the  sixteenth  day.  Six  months  later  the 
man  had  perfect  use  of  his  fingers. 

Case  II. — Bazor  cut  on  back  of  left  thumb  ;  operation  six 
weeks  later.  The  thumb  was  found  strongly  adducted,  and  bent 
into  the  palm.  Active  extension  impossible.  A  serous  fistula  was 
left.  The  parts  being  made  evascular,  the  tendon  ends,  found  but 
a  few  mm.  apart  and  closely  adherent  to  the  sheath,  were  trimmed 
with  scissors  and  united  with  silk  sutures.  Two  mm.  above  the 
central  end  on  the  radial  side  a  fine  silk  suture  was  passed  out- 
wards, and  again  in  towards  the  palm,  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  tendon,  then  back  again  towards  the  palm,  and  out  at 
the  ulnar  side.  After  closely  adapting  the  two  tendon  ends,  the 
silk  was  passed  through  the  peripheral  end  in  a  reverse  order,  and 
finally  the  two  suture  ends  were  tied  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
tendon.  A  fixation-suture  was  used  as  in  the  previous  case. 
Four  months  later  the  movements  of  the  thumb  were  normal ; 
only  at  the  place  of  the  fixation-suture  the  skin  and  tendon 
sheath  were  adherent,  as  shown  by  the  folding  in  of  the  skin  on 
extension. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  in  the  treatment 
of  an  incised  wound  of  the  hand  or  foot  the  condition  of  the 
tendons  should  be  cleared  up  as  well  as  that  of  the  vessels.  The 
practitioner  too  often  rests  satisfied  with  arresting  the  urgent 
haemorrhage.     The  wound  heals   quickly,  but   loss   of  power 
remains.    The  following  is  a  good  instance: — In  August  1888, 
H.  P.,  aged  thirty-one,  was  sent  to  me  with  a  constant  flexion  of, 
and  inability  to  extend,  the  last  two  phalanges  of  the  thumb.  A  few 
months  before  he  had  been  treated  for  severe  haemorrhage  from  an 
incised  wound  of  the  dorsum  over  the  first  phalanx  and  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  right  thumb.     By  dissection  the  extensor 
secundi  internodii  was  found  to  be  divided,  the  upper  end  being 
found  by  following  up  the  sheath.    The  extensor  primi  had  been 
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only  partially  divided,  for  three-quarters  of  its  width.  After 
trimming,  the  two  ends  of  the  extensor  secundi  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  an  inch  on  complete  extension  of  the  thumb. 
Use  of  a  stout  silk  suture  and  pushing  down  the  upper  end  of  the 
tendon  left  the  ends  still  separated  by  £  inch  ;  two  very  fine  silk 
sutures  brought  the  ends  into  good  but  not  exact  apposition. 
On  hyper-extending  the  thumb  the  V-shaped  notch  in  the  partially 
divided  extensor  primi  was  obliterated,  so  no  sutures  were  used 
here.  The  notch  was  merely  refreshed.  A  horse-hair  drain  was 
inserted,  the  superficial  wound  closed  with  fishing-gut.  Irrigation 
with  hyd.  perch.  I  in  2000  was  made  use  of,  and  a  splint  applied 
on  the  palmar  aspect  so  as  to  keep  the  thumb  hyper- extended. 
Morphia  was  given  freely.  When  seen  two  months  later,  the 
patient  had  recovered  complete  extension. 

The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  tendons  of  the  upper 
extremity.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  another  which  the  surgeon 
may  be  called  upon  to  suture.  An  admirable  instance  of  this,  in 
a  carpenter  whose  adze  slipped,  severing  the  tendon  and  opening 
the  ankle-joint,  will  be  found  recorded  by  Dr.  Gipps  (Lancet,  1887, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 6).  The  ends  of  the  tendon  (the  upper  one  having  re- 
tracted much)  were  here  united  with  three  silver  sutures  twisted. 
A  fortnight  later,  an  attempt  made  to  remove  these  was  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  free  oozing  of  blood,  the  ends  being  cut  off 
short.  The  patient  recovered  with  perfect  use  of  the  joint,  the 
sutures  being  completely  buried. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  WRIST. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  WRIST  JOINT  (Figs.  13  and  14). 

The  reasons  for  this  operation  often  failing,  and  the  conditions 
needful  for  success,  may  be  first  considered. 

1.  Whether  the  disease  begins  in  the  synovial  membrane  as  a 
synovitis,  pulpy,  gonorrhoeal,  rheumatic,  &c,  or  whether,  as  more 
rarely,  it  begins  primarily  in  the  bones,  it  extends  rapidly,  not 
only  to  the  wrist-joint,  but  to  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  and 
the  bases  of  the  metacarpals,  along  the  complicated  synovial  mem- 
branes,* which  bring  all  these  bones  into  contiguity  with  each 
other.  The  disease,  thus  extensive,  is  also  most  obstinate,  and  is, 
in  adults,  often  further  complicated  by  a  tendency  to  phthisis. 
Thus  partial  operations  are  useless,  and  often  worse  than  useless. 
Sir  J.  Lister f  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  importance,  and  to 
show  the  possibility,  of  removing  every  atom  of  the  disease,  in- 
cluding the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  two  rows  of  carpal 
bones,  and  the  bases  of  the  metacarpus  (Fig.  1  3). 

2.  From  the  close  relation  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons 
in  front  and  behind  these  complicated  joints,  and  from  the 
numerous  grooves  on  the  bones,  it  is  most  difficult  to  extirpate  the 


The  arrangement  of  these,  five  in  number,  must  be  remembered,  and  their 
close  vicinity  to  each  other.  (1)  The  membrana  sacciformis  of  the  inferior 
radioulnar  articulation,  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  to  the  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  radius,  and  lining  the  upper  surface  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage. 
(2)  That  of  the  wrist-joint  proper,  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the 
mter-articular  fibro-cartilage  above  to  the  bones  of  the  first  row  below.  (3)  The 
common  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpus,  the  most  extensive  of  all,  passing 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  above  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row,  sending  up  two  prolongations 
between  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  and  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform,  and  also 
sending  downwards  three  processes  between  the  four  bones  of  the  second  row, 
prolonged  down  into  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal 
ones.  (4)  a  separate  one  between  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform.  (5)  Another 
separate  one  between  the  trapezium  and  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Lan<*t,  1865,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  From  this  paper  Fig.  13  and  the  steps  of  the 
operation  are  taken. 
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disease  without  disturbing  the  tendons.  On  the  other  hand, 
however  stiff  the  wrist  may  be  left,  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
fingers  is  absolutely  needful  for  the  operation  to  be  a  success ; 
hence  it  is  imperative  that,  throughout  the  prolonged  operation, 
the  tendons  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  a  direction 


Fig.  13. 


Parts  removed  in  excision  of  the  wrist.  (Lister.) 


very  difficult  to  follow,  as  their  cellular  sheaths  are  often  "pulpy." 
and  the  necessary  manipulations  of  the  tendons*  during  the 
operation  may  easily  lead  to  their  sloughing,  and  thus  to  a  use- 
less "  fin-like  "  hand. 

3.  Passive  movement  of  the  fingers  should  be  begun  as  early 
as  possible,  and  most  perseveringly  maintained. 

Sir  J.  Lister's  Operation. — An  anassthetic  being  given,  and 
the  parts  rendered  bloodless  by  Esmarch's  bandages,  any  adhesions 
of  the  tendons  are  thoroughly  broken  down.  The  radial  incision 
is  then  made,  as  in  Fig.  14.  This  incision  is  planned  so  as  to 
avoid  the  radial  artery  and  also  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  secundi 
internodii  and  indicis.     It  commences  above  at  the  middle  of  the 


*  Mr.  Erichsen  {Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  383)  writes  thus  of  this  point :  11  If  we  look  at 
the  tendons  which  surround  the  wrist,  we  shall  find  them  divisible  into  five  groups 
— (1)  Those  special  to  the  thumb  ;  (2)  The  extensors  of  the  fingers  ;  (3)  The  flexors 
of  the  fingers  ;  (4  and  5)  The  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist.  Now,  the  incisions 
should  be  so  planned  as  to  save  absolutely  the  whole  of  the  first  three  groups 
and  to  divide  only  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  proper,  and  these  are  cut  so  close  to 
their  insertions^  tbat,;  as  a.  rule,  they  form  new  attachments,  and  resume  their 
functions  as  recovery  takes  place." 
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dorsal  aspect  of  the  radius  on  a  level  with  the  styloid  process. 
Thence  it  is  at  first  directed  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  .meta- 
carpophalangeal joint  of  the  thumb,  running  parallel  in  this 
course  to  the  extensor,  secundi  j?IG.  I4. 

internodii ;  but,  on  reaching  the 
line  of  the  radial  border  of  the 
second  metacarpal  bone,  it  is 
carried  downwards  longitudinally 
for  half  its  length,  the  radial 
artery  being  thus  avoided,  as  it 
lies  a  little  farther  out.  These 
directions  will  be  found  to  serve, 
however  much  the  parts  may  be 
obscured  by  inflammatory  thick- 
ening. The  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  longior  is 
next  detached  with  the  knife, 
guided  by  the  thumb-nail,  and 
raised,  together  with  that  of  the 
extensor  brevior,  also  cut,  while 

'       .  1  A,  Eadial  artery. 

the  extensor  secundi  internodii,  internodii  poiiicis. 


B,  Extensor  secnud 
c,  Extensor  indicis. 

with  the  radial  artery,  is  thrust  D,  Extensor  communis.  E,  Extensor  minimi 


somewhat  outwards.     The  next 


digiti.     f,  Extensor  primi  internodii.  g, 


Extensor  ossis  metacarpi.     h,  Extensor 
step    is    the    Separation    of    the  carpi  radialis  longior.     1,  Extensor  carpi 
trapezium  from  the   rest   of  the  radialis  brevior    k.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
1  .  ll,  Line  of  radial  incision.    (Lister. J 

carpus  by  cutting  forceps  applied 

in  a  line  with  the  longitudinal  .part  of  the  incision,  great  care 
being  taken  of  the  radial  artery.    The  removal  of  the  trapezium 
is  left  till  the  rest  of  the  carpus  has  been  taken  away,  when  it 
can.be  dissected  out  without  much  difficulty,  whereas  its  intimate 
relations  with  the  artery  and  neighbouring  parts  would  cause  much 
trouble  at  an  earlier  stage.     The  hand  being  bent  back  to  relax 
the  extensors,  the  ulnar  incision  should  next  be  made  very  free  by 
entering  the.  knife  at  least  2  inches  above  the  end  of  the  ulna  im- 
mediately anterior  to  the  bone,  and  carrying  it  down  between  the 
bone  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  on  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  at  its  palmar  aspect.  The 
dorsal  lip  of  the  incision  is  then  raised,  and  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris  cut  at  its  insertion,  and  its  tendon  dissected  up 
from  its  groove  in  the  ulna,  care  being  taken  not  to  isolate  it  from 
the  integuments,  which  would  endanger  its  vitality.    The  finger 
extensors  are  then  separated  from  the  carpus,  and  the  dorsal  and 
internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint  divided,  but  the  con- 
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nections  of  the  tendons  with  the  radius  are  purposely  left  undis- 
turbed. Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  palmar  side  of  the  incision. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna  is  cleared  by  cutting  towards  the 
bone  so  as  to  avoid  the  artery  and  nerve,  the  articulation  of  the 
pisiform  bone  opened,  if  that  has  not  been  already  done  in  making 
the  incision,  and  the  flexor  tendons  separated  from  the  carpus, 
the  hand  being  depressed  to  relax  them.  While  this  is  being 
done,  the  knife  is  arrested  by  the  unciform  process,  which  is 
clipped  through  at  its  base  with  pliers.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid 
carrying  the  knife  farther  down  the  hand  than  the  bases  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  for  this,  besides  inflicting  unnecessary  injury, 
would  involve  risk  of  cutting  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  anterior 
ligament  of  the  wrist-joint  is  also  divided,  after  which  the  junction 
between  carpus  and  metacarpus  is  severed  with  cutting  pliers, 
and  the  carpus  is  extracted  from  the  ulnar  incision  with  seques- 
trum forceps,  and  touching  with  the  knife  any  ligamentous  con- 
nections. The  hand  being  now  forcibly  everted,  the  articular 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  will  protrude  at  the  ulnar  incision. 
If  they  appear  sound,  or  very  superficially  affected,  the  articular 
surfaces  only  are  removed.  The  ulna  is  divided  obliquely  with  a 
small  saw,  so  as  to  take  away  the  cartilage-covered  rounded  part 
over  which  the  radius  sweeps,  while  the  base  of  the  styloid  process 
is  retained.  The  ulna  and  radius  are  thus  left  of  the  same  length, 
which  greatly  promotes  the  symmetry  and  steadiness  of  the  hand, 
the  angular  interval  between  the  bones  being  soon  filled  up  with 
fresh  ossific  deposit.  A  thin  slice  is  then  sawn  off  the  radius 
parallel  with  the  articular  surface.  Tor  this  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  disturb  the  tendons  in  their  grooves  on  the  back,  and 
thus  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  may  never  appear  at  all. 
This  may  seem  a  refinement,  but  the  freedom  with  which  the 
thumb  and  fingers  can  be  extended,  even  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  operation,  when  this  point  is  attended  to,  shows  that  it  is 
important.  The  articular  facet  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  bone  is 
then  clipped  away  with  forceps  applied  longitudinally. 

If  the  bones  prove  to  be  deeply  carious,  the  pliers  or  gouge 
must  be  used  with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  metacarpal  bones 
are  next  dealt  with  on  the  same  principle,  each  being  closely  in- 
vestigated, the  second  and  third  being  most  readily  reached  from 
the  radial,  the  fourth  and  fifth  from  the  ulnar,  side.  If  they  seem 
sound,  the  articular  surfaces  only  are  clipped  off,  the  lateral  facets 
being  removed  by  longitudinal  application  of  the  pliers.* 


*  As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  taken  away,  in  one  case  Sir  J.  Lister  not  only 
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The  trapezium  is  next  seized  with  forceps  and  dissected  out 
without  cutting  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  which  is 
firmly  bound  down  in  the  groove  on  the  palmar  aspect,  the  knife 
being  also  kept  close  to  the  bone  so  as  to  avoid  the  radial.  The 
thumb  being  then  pushed  up  by  an  assistant,  the  articular  end  of 
its  metacarpal  bone  is  removed.  Though  this  articulates  by  a 
separate  joint,  it  may  be  affected,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  hand 
is  promoted  by  reducing  it  to  the  same  level  as  the  other  meta- 
carpals. 

Lastly,  the  articular  surface  of  the  pisiform  is  clipped  off,  the 
rest  being  left  if  sound,  as  it  gives  insertion  to  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  and  attachment  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  But  if 
there  is  any  suspicion  as  to  its  unsoundness,  it  should  be*  dissected 
out  altogether,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  process  of  the  unci- 
form. 

The  only  tendons  divided  are  the  extensors  of  the  carpus,  for 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  inserted  into  the  second  metacarpal 
below  its  base,  and  so  escapes.  Merely  one  or  two  small  vessels 
require  ligature.  Free  drainage  must  be  given.  The  hand  and 
forearm  are  put  up  on  the  well-known  splint  of  Sir  J.  Lister, 
with  the  cork  support  for  the  hand,  which  helps  to  secure  the 
principal  objects  in  the  after-treatment — viz.,  frequent  move- 
ments of  the  fingers — while  the  wrist  is  kept  fixed  during  con- 
solidation. 

Passive  movement  of  the  fingers  is  begun  on  the  second  day, 
whether  the  inflammation  has  subsided  or  not,  and  continued 
daily.  Each  joint  should  be  flexed  and  extended  to  the  full 
extent  possible  in  health,  the  metacarpal  bone  being  held  quite 
steady  to  avoid  disturbing  the  wrist.  By  this  means  the  supple- 
ness gained  by  breaking  down  adhesions  under  chloroform  is 
maintained. 

Pronation  and  supination,  flexion  and  extension,  abduction  and 
adduction,  must  be  gradually  encouraged  as  the  new  wrist  acquires 
firmness.  When  the  hand  has  acquired  sufficient  strength,  freer 
play  for  the  fingers  should  be  allowed  by  cutting  off  all  the  splint 
beyond  the  knuckles.  Even  after  the  hand  is  healed,  a  leather 
support  should  be  worn  for  some  time,  accurately  moulded  to  the 
front  of  the  limb,  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  forearm  to  the 
knuckles,  and  sufficiently  turned  up  at  the  ulnar  side.  This  is 
retained  in  situ  by  lacing  over  the  back  of  the  forearm. 


removed  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  but  drilled  its  shaft  into  a  hollow 
tube,  a  sound  and  most  useful  hand  being  retained. 
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Other  Methods  of  Wrist  Excision  : — 

By  Single  Dorsal  Incision.— The  following  account  of  von 
Langenbeck's  operation  is  taken  from  Sir  W.  Maccormac  {Surg. 
Oper.,  pt.  ii.  p.  374))*  who  considers  this  method  very  superior  to 
Sir  J.  Lister's,  which  "is  at  once  complicated  and  difficult."  The 
parts  having  been  rendered  bloodless  and  any  adhesions  broken 
down,  a  straight  incision  is  made  near  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
the  wrist,  the  guide  being  the  radial  border  of  the  extensor 
indicis  tendon.  The  hand  being  slightly  abducted,  the  incision 
begins  close  to  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  index  metacarpal  at  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  The  extensor  indicis  tendon  should  be  first 
pushed  to  the  ulnar  side,  and  the  soft  parts  incised  down  to  the 
bone,  which  is  here  subcutaneous.  The  incision  is  prolonged 
upwards  for  4^  inches  to  terminate  over  the  radius  at  the  angle 
of  junction  of  the  extensor  indicis  and  extensor  secundi  internodii. 
Over  the  metacarpal  bone  it  lies  along  the  radial  side  of  the 
extensor  indicis  and  a  little  higher  up  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  close  to  its  insertion.  The  dorsal 
ligaments  of  the-  wrist  are  divided  in  the  deeper  portion  of .  the 
wound,  but  the  radio-ulnar  joint  should  not  be  opened,  as  this 
makes  it  afterwards  difficult  to  expose  the  end  of  the  ulna.  It  is 
a  matter  of  much  importance  to  avoid  opening  the  tendon  sheaths. 
The  extensor  indicis  is  exposed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wound. 
Near  the  centre  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  is  seen,  and 
may  be  divided  close  to  its  insertion.  The  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  is  treated  similarly.  A  little  patience  is  now  required  to 
detach  the  extensor  tendons  from  the  back  of  the  radius,  especially 


*  My  old  friend  Gr.  A.  Wright,  of  Manchester,  has  made  use  of  a  similar  incision 
(Abstr.  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Cases  treated  at  the  Pendlebury  Hospital,  1884,  p.  133). 
In  a  child  of  nine,  with  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  enlarged  glands,  and  many 
marks  of  strumous  disease,  the  right  wrist  was  disorganized.  "  A  single  longi- 
tudinal incision  for  3  or  4  inches  was  made  between  extensor  communis  and 
extensor  secundi,  the  carpal  joints  opened,  and  the  bones  easily  shelled  out ;  the 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  of  the  radius  and  ulna  were  removed  with  a 
gouge  ;  one  vessel  was  twisted ;  no  tendon  was  divided,  except  in  the  sense  of 
turning  back  the  extensors  of  the  carpus  from  their  attachments.  Six  months 
later,  the  hand,  which  before  the  operation  was  bulbous,  flabby,  and  useless,  was 
all  but  healed,  and  had  well  shrunken  ;  there  was  excellent  power  and  mobility. " 
In  the  very  young,  when  disease  occurs  in  this  joint,  which  is  most  rare,  extensive 
scooping  out  of  carious  bones  and  scraping  out  of  sinuses  may  be  undertaken, 
although  no  set  operation  can  be  done,  owing  to  the  tiny  size  of  the  parts.  In 
1877  I  removed  five  of  the  carpal  bones  by  a  single  dorsal  incision  in  an  infant 
aged  two  years  and  a  half,  a  patient  of  Dr.  T.  Eastes,  of  Folkestone,  the  sinuses 
present  being  thoroughly  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon.  The  rpsult  was  most 
satisfactory,  both  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  cure  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
fingers. 
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those  of  the  thumb.  The  soft  parts  are  first  drawn  by  a  retractor 
towards  the  radial  side,  and,  the  capsule  beiug  split,  they  are 
raised  by  the  elevator,  the  tendons  in  their  sheaths  being  care- 
fully detached  from  their  grooves — viz.,  extensor  secundi,  extensor 
lonoior  and  brevior,  extensor  primi,  and  extensor  ossis  metacarpi. 
Then,  by  introducing  the  elevator  on  the  ulnar  border  of*  the 
wound,  the  extensor  indicis,  communis  digitorum,  minimi  digiti, 
and  carpi  ulnaris  are  also  raised,  their  connection  with  the  dorsal 
ligament  on  one  side  and  the  periosteum  and  capsule' of  the  joint 
on  the  other  being  preserved  ;  in  this  way  all  chance  of  injury  to 
their  sheath  is  avoided.  The  soft  parts  being  now  thoroughly 
elevated  on  both  sides  of  the  wound,  we  obtain,  on  retracting 
them  and  slightly  flexing  the  wrist,  a  complete  view  of  the  articu- 
lation. The  radio-carpal  joint  lies  open,  and,  on  the  hand  being 
further  flexed,  the  surface  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus  will 
project  in  the  wound.  The  bones  may  be  readily  removed  in 
succession  with  the  elevator,  at  the  same  time  any  ligaments 
which  impede  extraction  being  divided  with  the  knife.  First, 
separate  the  scaphoid  from  its  connection  with  the  trapezium ; 
secondly,  detach  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform.  Now  the  second 
row  of  the  carpus  can  be  removed.  The  round  head  of  the 
os  magnum  is  steadied  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  an 
assistant  abducts  the  thumb,  and  the  knife  divides  the  articulation 
between  the  trapezoid  and  trapezium.  The  carpo-metacarpal 
joints  are  entered  in  a  direction  towards  the  ulna,  whilst  the 
dorsal  ligaments  at  the  proximal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
are  divided  as  the  assistant  flexes  the  hand.  The  trapezoid, 
os  magnum  and  unciform  can  now  be  removed  en  bloc.  The 
hook-like  process  of  the  unciform  requires  care  during  its  enuclea- 
tion. It  may  be  snipped  off  to  facilitate  removal  of  the  bone, 
but  with  a  little  care  it  can  be  cut  out.  As  a  rule,  the  pisiform 
bone  need  not  be  interfered  with ;  it  is  generally  healthy. 
Through  it  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  finds  an  insertion  into  the  base 
of  the  fifth  metacarpal,  and  thus  forms  an  important  connection 
with  the  abductor  minimi  digiti.  It  is  better  not  to  remove  the 
trapezium,  as  it  forms  a  separate  joint  with  the  thumb,  and  is 
usually  exempt  from  disease.  The  abductor,  opponens,  and  flexor 
brevis  pollicis  arise  from  it.  Its  extraction,  besides,  is  not  easy, 
as  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  runs  in  a  groove  on  its 
anterior  surface,  while  the  radial  is  in  dangerous  proximity  on  its 
outer  side.  It  now  remains  to  cut  off  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  radius  and  ulna.  The  hand  being  still  flexed,  these  bones 
project  from  the  wound,  and  with  a  narrow  saw  the  ends  can  be 
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quite  easily  removed.     The  external  lateral  ligament  with  the 

STSTJST be  Tfully  detached  wifch  th"  ^TotUrl 

Penetrate  th.  fi  ^  ^  M  *  rnns  °™  the  traP-ium  to 
penetrate  the  firs  interosseous  space.  It  facilitates  this  step  not 
to  have  previously  opened  the  radio-ulnar  joint.  The  eslctil 
of  the  radius  should  be  as  limited  as  possible.  rLTy  he 
cartilages  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  cut  off.    All  ffe  Itinou 

Stir  ^  ^  SCrU«  ^~d 
In  this  as  in  Sir  J.  Lister's,  or  any  excision  of  the  wrist  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  the  radial  artery,  not  to  inhere 

sound  though  inflamed  periosteum,  not  to  damage  the  tendons* 
with  retractors,  &c,  and  finally  to  adopt  early,  and  to  persevere 
with,  movements  of  the  fingers. 

Excision  of  the  Wrist  for  Injury.-TMs  will  be  still  more 
rarely  required.  Mr.  Pye  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  i879,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  8  2 ) 
has  published  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  in  an  adult.  Some 
bones  were  protruding  through  a  transverse  rent  on  the  front  of 
the  wrist,  the  radial  artery  was  uninjured,  the  ulnar  could  not  be 
felt.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  flexor  longus  pollicis  were  torn 
across  The  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  were  sawn  off  and  the 
carpal  bones  removed,  piecemeal,  until  only  the  trapezium  and  the 
distal  part  of  the  os  magnum,  which  were  apparently  uninjured 
were  left.  Strict  antiseptic  precautions  were  taken,  and  the  wound 
healed  rapidly.  There  was  a  steady  regain  of  power  in  the  wrist 
and  hand,  the  patient  being  again  able  to  carry  his  milk-pails  f 

Excision  of  Wrist  for  Gunshot  Injury.— Dr.  Otis*  states  that 
ninety-six  cases  of  excision  of  the  wrist,  varying  much  in  extent 
were  returned.  Six  of  these  were  complete,  and  five  recovered 
with  the  functions  of  the  hand  much  impaired,  but,  all  things 
taken  into  consideration,  in  a  better  condition  than  if  they  had 
been  submitted  to  amputation.  In  the  ninety  partial  excisions 
ankylosis  and  extreme  deformity  appear  to  have  been  common' 


*  If  any  of  the  tendons  are  unavoidably  so  interfered  with  that  a  portion  is  1 
likely  to  slough,  it  would  be  well  to  cut  out  this  part,  and  unite  the  ends  with  a 
carbohzed  silk  suture.    And  where  much  manipulation  of  a  tendon  is  unavoidable 
it  would  be  better  to  divide  it,  and  unite  it  subsequently. 

t  Sir  W.  Maccormac  (Bui.  Quart.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  1867,  p.  2Si)  publishes  the  i 
case  of  a  girl,  aged  ten,  in  whom  he  removed  the  whole  of  the  left  carpus  and 
most  of  the  metacarpus,  for  a  machinery  accident,  the  patient  recovering  with  a 
useful  limb. 

J  Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  tlie  Rebellion,  part  ii.  p.  999  et  seq. 
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Generally  the  hand  was  strongly  deflected  to  the  radial  side,*  the 
fingers  rigidly  fixed,  the  skin  over  the  projecting  end  of  the  ulna 
irritable  and  exposed  to  injury.  "  With  our  present  experience 
of  excisions  of  the  wrist  for  injury,  it  seems  probable  that  recovery 
unattended  by  ankylosis  is  seldom  to  be  anticipated,  yet  that 
this  result  is  not  disastrous,  provided  the  hand  is  in  good  position 
and  the  functions  of  the  fingers  are  in  some  degree  preserved." 
In  a  very  few,  loose,  flail-like  joints  were  observed,  remediable  by 
apparatus. 

The  chief  English  authority,  Sir  T.  Longmore,  writes  thus  on 
this  operation :t — "Gunshot  wounds  of  the  wrist  are  usually 
attended  with  so  much  injury  to  the  tendons  and  other  structures 
surrounding  the  joint  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  such  cases  for 
the  operation  of  resection  to  produce  satisfactory  results." 

Causes  of  Failure  after  Excision  of  the  Wrist. — These  are, 
mainly : 

1.  Persistent  sinuses  and  discharge  set  up  by  remaining  caries 
or  necrosis.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  {Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.  p.  3 9 1 ) 
showed  a  specimen  in  which  all  the  bones  had  been  supposed  to 
have  been  removed  by  a  single  incision  on  the  ulnar  side.  The 
pisiform,  trapezium,  and  part  of  the  unciform  had  been  left.  The 
movement  of  the  fingers  was  good,  but  sinuses  remained  on  both 
sides  communicating  with  a  bare  piece  of  radius.  Death  took 
place  from  phthisis.  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  (ibid.,  vol.  xvii.  p  239) 
showed  a  specimen  of  wrist-joint  after  partial  resection  by  Mr. 
btanley.  Though  no  active  caries  was  present,  discharge  was 
kept  up  by  a  necrosed  bit  of  bone  in  a  cavity  at  the  back  of  the 
carpus.    Death  here  also  took  place  from  chronic  phthisis 

2.  Matting  and  sloughing  of  tendons,  and  consequent  stiffness 
01  fingers. 

3-  Phthisis. 

AMPUTATION  THEOUGH  THE  WRIST-JOINT 

(Figs.  15  and  16). 

u!t6         °{tht3  °Peration  has  b^n  a  good  deal  disputed.  It 

Ll  l !    /.rme* " that  ifc  possesses  n° 

tage ,  the  length  of  the  stump  is  of  no  great  consequence  j  the  flaps, 

^honfd  behimetPbev  2™  *  ^f^?  *  ^  apparatus,  Dr.  Otis  suggests  that  it 
with  the  sec  on  of ST  r^T  ^  ^  e"d  °f  the  ulna  at  the  leve 
of  the  lattef  ^  Wh8n8T8r  tt  is  QeCess^  to  >™  the  lower  end 

t  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  Bract.  Surgery,  pt  31f  "  * 

C 
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Others*  have  gone  farther,  and  said  that  the  long  stump  is  found 
by  instrument  makers  difficult  to  fit  with  an  artificial  hand.  That 
this  is  certainly  not  always  the  case  is  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Biggt 
from  two  cases,  one  a  Commander  R.N.,  the  other  an  artisan  in 
the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  both  of  whom,  after  being  fitted  with 
artificial  hands,  were  able  to  engage  actively  in  their  respective 
employments. 

As  the  above  objections  are  scarcely  sufficient,  and  as  this 
amputation  preserves,  if  the  parts  heal  quickly,  good  pronation 
and  supination,  it  should  be  practised  whenever  opportunities 
arise.    These,  however,  as  is  shown  below,  will  not  be  numerous. 

Indications. 

1 .  Extensive  injuries  (gunshot  and  otherwise)  of  a  hand  not 
admitting  of  the  preservation  of  any  fingers,  and  in  which  the 
damage  of  soft  parts  does  not  necessitate  amputating  through  the 
forearm. 

2.  Disease  of  carpus  locally  too  far  advanced  for  excision,  or 
rendered  by  age,  condition  of  health,  &c,  inappropriate  for 

excision. 

3.  Cases  of  failed  excision. 

But  in  carpus  disease  the  soft  parts  are  often  so  much  damaged 
by  sinus  formation  and  other  results  of  the  disease  that  the  surgeon 
is  driven  to  amputate  higher  up  ;  and  where  this  may  not  be  the 
case,  the.  articular  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  owing  to 
disease,  have  to  be  removed,  the  operation  thus  ceasing  to  be 
correctly  amputation  through  the  wrist-joint.t 

4.  5,  and  6.  More  rarely  still,  for  the  results  of  palmar  sup- 
puration, gangrene,  or  burns. 

Operations.— As  in  other  amputations  where  the  amount  of  skin 
available  varies  considerably,  several  methods  will  be  given.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  best. 

Different  Methods. 

1 .  Long  palmar  flap  (Figs.  15,16).    4.  Circular  amputation. 

2.  Equal  anteroposterior  flaps.        5 .  Long  dorsal  flap,  by  Teale's 

3.  Method  of  Dubreuil  (Fig.  16).  method. 

I.  Amputation  by  a  Long  Palmar  Flap  (Figs.  1  5  and  16).— 
This  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  skin  thick,  well  used  to 


*  John  Bell,  Manual  of  Surgical  Operations,  p.  53. 
t  Artificial  Limbs  and  Amputations,  p.  83. 

t  Disarticulation  has  these  advantages  over  removal  of  the  styloid  processes  :- 
(1)  There  is  no  risk  of  necrosis.  (2)  Rotation  of  the  forearm  is  not  interfered 
with.  (3)  The  supinator  longus  is  left  to  powerfully  flex  the  forearm.  (4)  1M 
stump  is  longer  and  more  useful. 
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pressure,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  blood ;  the  nerves  are  also 
cut  square,  and  disarticulation  is  easy. 

The  brachial  artery  being  secured,  the  hand  supinated,*  and 
the  wrist  extended,  an  incision  is  made  (on  the  left  side)  from  the 
tip  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  f  straight  down  well  on  to 
the  thenar  eminence,  and  then,  curving  across  (about  on  a  line 
with  the  superficial  palmar  arch     and  marking  out  a  well-i'ounded 
flap  by  passing  upwards  over  the  hypothenar  eminence  to  the  tip 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.     This  flap  is  next  dissected 
up,  without  scoring,  as  far  as  the  level 
of  the  wrist-joint;  it  should  contain  on 
its  under  surface  some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  thenar  and  hypothenar  muscles.  If 
this  precaution  is  taken,   the  flap  will 
contain  the  superficialis  volse  and  ulnar 
arteries,  and  thus  run  no  risk  of  slough- 


Fig.  15. 


mg. 


\ 


The  hand  being  now  pronated  and 
flexed  at  the  wrist-joint,  an  incision  is 
made  slightly  convex  across  the  wrist  ' 
from  one  styloid  process  to  the  other. 
The  palmar  flap  being  now  retracted, 
the  hand  is  strongly  flexed  and  the  joint 
opened,  on  the  outer  side  first ;  the  soft  parts  in  front  and  behind 
are  now  severed  with  a  circular  sweep  (the  assistant  pulling  slightly 
on  the  hand),  the  remaining  ligaments  divided,  and  the  hand  re- 
moved.   If  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  radius  are  diseased,  they 
must  be  dealt  with  either  by  gouging  or,  if  necessary,  by  a  clean 
section  above  the  articular  cartilage,  a  step  which  will  interfere 
with  free  pronation  and  supination  later  on.    The  apices  of  the 


If  the  operation  is,  thus,  commenced  from  the  front,  the  hand  need  only  be 
toned  over  once     If  the  dorsum  is  attacked  first,  the  hand  must  be  turned 
twice,  first,  to  make  the  palmar  flap,  and  secondly,  to  disarticulate  (Farabeuf). 
Ja  t      Vl     !  18  nearly  0U  a  lGVel  With  the  i^roarpal  joint,  being  &  inch  below 

Se  wiS  f  m  ^  °v  thVtyl°id  Pr°CeSS  °f  the  0n  a  the 

w  st  Z  ho^  rf  +t  °!  Wrist-J°int-  T^  two  furrows  in  front  of  the 
Zer  ed,o  nf  ^  .  ^  °f  ^  j°int-  The  lo*er  one  corresponds  to  the 
parts  ,  ™f       ^  anUUlar  Hgament  and  tne  intercarpal  joint.    If  the  soft 

^^S^SJT^  with>  and  me— 

thlvtim^*- USUaUy  i°W  Gn0Ugh-  If  the  Parts  on  tte  dorsum  are  damaged, 
Augus  To    Z10ni  ^  bu6.  l0Dger-    Mr-  Barwe11  Medical  Journal, 

whfch  is  dnP  tn  fi  ^ ^mging  iDdSi0n  a?  l0W  aS  the  C1'eaSe  hl  the  P^' 
togumentfon  th  T*        "  ^        be  remembered  that  while  (££ 

guments  on  the  dorsum  retract  freely,  those  on  the  front  do  so  scarcely  at  all. 
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styloid  processes  should  in  any  case  be  removed,  but  the  base  of 
that  of  the  radius  should  always  be  left,  if  possible,  to  secure  the 
action  of  the  supinator  longus. 

The  radial  ulnar,  the  two  interosseous,  and  the  superficial  is  volas 
arteries  will  probably  need  securiug.  Any  sinuses  are  now  scraped 
out  with  sharp  spoons,  and  the  tendons  trimmed.  From  the  facility 
with  which  these  last  slip  up  into  their  sheaths,  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions should  be  carefully  taken. 

Another  Method.— This  consists  of  marking  out  the  palmar 
flap  (but  not  dissecting  it  up),  opening  the  joint  by  a  dorsal 
incision  as  above  given,  and  then  cutting  the  palmar  flap  by 
transfixion,  the  knife  being  passed  behind  the  bones.  As  m  this 
method  it  is  difficult  not  to  hitch  the  knife  on  the  pisiform  and 
unciform  bones,  and  to  avoid  a  jagged  edge  to  the  palmar  flap, 
and  as  the  flexor  tendons,  being  relaxed,  are  pulled  out  by  the 
knife  instead  of  being  cut  cleanly,  I  do  not  recommend  it 

2.  Amputation  by  Equal  Anteroposterior  Flaps.— Ihe  sur- 
geon may  be  obliged,  where  the  soft  parts  are  scanty  to  make 
L  of  this  method.  The  objections  to  it  are  that  if  the  tissues 
are  thin  there  is  some  risk  that  the  cicatrix  may  be  f™*££ 
the  bones,  and  that  these  will  be  but  poorly  covered.  During 
healing  the  drainage  is  less  satisfactory. 

3.  Imputation  at  the  Wrist  by  the  Method  of  Dubreuxl 

(Fig   i6).-In  a  few  rare  cases,  e.g.,  where  the  soft  parts  on  the 

back  and  front  of  the  wrist  are  much  damaged,  perforated  by 
back  and  &^  ^  ingenious  mM  may 

FlG-  l6'  be  made  use  of. 

The  hand  being  pronated,  the  surgeon 
commences,  at  a  point  at  the  junction 
of  the  outer  with  the  middle  third  of 
the  back  of  the  forearm,  a  little  below 
the  level   of  the  wrist-joint,  a  convex 
incision  which  reaches  at  its  summit  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
surface  o7  the  thumb,  and  terminates  in  front,  just  below  he 
pa  ma  aspect  of  the  wrist,  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  with  the 
S  tkfrds  of  the  forearm.    The  flap,  consisting  of  skin  and 
Ubeen  raised ,  the two *  «  ^ 

flap  may  be  taken  from  the  hypothenar  eminence, 
 r^J^ions  de  C/^^ar  le  Dr.  J.  Ch^p.  tju  | 
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suited  to  patients  with  thin,  lax  skins,  and  even  in  them  it  is 
often  difficult  to  raise  quickly  and  neatly  the  skin,  which  is  here 
adherent  to  some  of  the  adjacent  parts,  as  at  the  base  of  the 
liypothenar  eminence.  Moreover,  cutting  through  these  thin,  lax 
skins  may  be  followed"  by  sloughing,  especially  if  their  vitality  is 
impaired  by  sinuses,  &c. 

The  hand  being  supported  by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon  draws 
up  the  skin  of  the  forearm,  and  makes  his  first  circular  incision 
through  the  skin  on  a  level  with  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of 
the  little  finger  and  thumb,  encroaching  thus  upon  the  thenar  and 
hypothenar  eminences,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the 
styloid  processes.  The  skin  being  retracted  by  freeing  the  soft 
parts  with  light  touches  of  the  knife,  another  circular  sweep  is 
made  just  above  the  level  of  the  pisiform  bone,  so  as  to  sever 
cleanly  the  numerous  tendons,  together  with  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  joint  is  then  opened,  and  the  styloid  processes  removed. 

5 .  Amputation  of  Wrist  by  Long  Dorsal  Flap. — This  method 
on  Mr.  Teale's  principle  is  not  to  be  recommended.  If  a  skin-flap 
alone  were  taken,  its  poor  vitality  would  probably  end  in  sloughing  ; 
if  the  tendons  are  taken  up  as  well,  but  little  additional  vascularity 
is  gained,  while  the  flap  is  inevitably  somewhat  ragged.  If  this 
method  has  to  be  employed,  the  convexity  of  the  flap  should  lie 
over  the  centre  of  the  metacarpals. 

LIGATURE  OF  RADIAL  ARTERY  ON  THE  BACK 
OF  THE  WRIST*  (Fig.  5). 

Guide. — A  line  drawn  from  a  point  just  internal  to  the  apex 
of  the  styloid  process  to  the  back  of  the  first  interosseous  space. 
Kelations  : —  In  Front. 

Skin,  fascias ;  branches  of  superficial  radial 
vein,  and  of  radial  and  musculo-cutaneous 
nerves ;  fibro-fatty  tissue  beneath  deep 
fascia. 

Three  extensor  tendons  of  thumb. 

Radial  artery 
on  back  of  wrist. 

Outside.  Behind.  Inside. 

V.  comes.    Styloid  process  ;  external  lateral  ligament ;    V.  comes, 
trapezium  ;  carpal  ligaments. 


*  The  so-called  "  tabatiere  anatomique,"  a  triangular  space  bounded  externally 
by  tbe  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  primi  internodii,  internally  by  tbe  ex- 
tensor secundi  internodii ;  its  apex  is  formed  by  (he  meeting  of  tbese  tendons,  and 
its  base  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  posterior  anmdar  ligament  or  base  of  the  radius. 
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Indications. — Few  ;  usually  wounds,  e.g.,  by  the  slipping  of  a 
chisel,  by  breaking  crockery,  &c.  In  such  cases  both  ends*  would, 
of  course,  be  secured,  and  the  surgeon  would  examine  as  to  injury 
to  any  of  the  extensor  tendons  (p.  23). 

Operation. — The  incision,  ii— 2  inches  long,  may  be  in  the 
above  line  or  parallel  with  the  tendons.  In  either  case  it  should 
be  over  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  just  before  it  dips  between 
the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  into  the  palm.  It  should 
be  made  lightly,  so  as  not  to  damage  the  radial  vein  or,  deeper 
down,  the  tendons.  The  radial  vein  being  drawn  aside  with  a 
blunt  hook,  and  the  deep  fascia  being  carefully  opened,  the  ten- 
dons are  pulled  out  of  the  way  and  the  artery  separated  from  its 
veins.  The  ligature  may  be  passed  from  either  side.  The  artery 
lies  deeper  than  would  be  expected,  usually  covered  by  fatty 
tissue.  If  the  parts  need  relaxing,  the  hand  should  be  hyper- 
extended.  All  injury  to  the  closely  contiguous  tendon-sheaths 
must  be  avoided  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  union  of  the  wound 
without  suppuration  is  particularly  indicated  here. 

*  Mr.  Butcher  (Operative  Surgery,  p.  407)  states  that  the  distal  end  of  the 
artery  is,  after  the  division  of  the  vessel,  difficult  to  find,  owing  to  its  tendency 
to  retract. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  FOREARM. 
LIGATURE  OF  RADIAL  IN  THE  FOREARM  (Fig.  1 7). 

In  the  upper  two  thirds  the  artery  is  sub-muscular  ;  in  the  lower 
third  it  is  sub-fascial. 

Line.— From  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  (where  the 
artery  is  given  off  opposite  to  the  neck  of  the  radius)  to  a  point 
just  internal  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

Guide— The  above  line,  and  the  inner  aspect  of  the  supinator 
longus. 

Relations  :—  In  Front. 

Skin,  fascias,  viz.,  superficial,  deep,  and 
another  layer,  varying  in  distinctness, 
which  ties  the  radial  to  the  supinator 
longus  and  pronator  radii  teres. 

Branches  of  musculocutaneous  nerve,  espe- 
cially below. 

Superficialis  volse  below. 

Transverse  branches  of  vense  comites. 

Supinator  longus  overlapping. 

Outside.  Inside. 

Supinator  longus.  Pronator  radii  teres. 

Radial  nerve  (middle  third).  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

Vein.  Vein. 

Eadial  artery 
in  forearm. 

Behind. 

Biceps. 

Supinator  brevis. 
Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Pronator  quadratus. 
Radius. 
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Indications. 

(1)  Wounds;  stabs;  cuts  with  glass,  &c. 

(2)  Traumatic  aneurism. 

In  these  cases  the  limb  having  been  rendered  evascular  by 
Esmarch's  bandages,  the  surgeon  opens  the  swelling,  turns  out  the 
clot,  and  ligatures  the  artery  above  and  below.  If  he  prefers  it, 
he  may  snip  out  the  swelling  and  twist  both  ends  of  the  artery. 
The  first  method  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  generally  applicable. 

(3)  Punctured  wounds  of  palmar  arch.  Ligature  of  the  radial 
and  ulnar  is  preferred  by  some,  but  I  would  refer  my  readers  to 
the  remarks  at  p.  20. 

A.  Ligature  in  the  Lower  Third  of  the  Forearm 
(Fig.  17). — The  hand  being  completely  supinated  and  the  wrist 
extended  at  first,  the  surgeon,  seated  comfortably,  makes  an 
incision,  2  inches  long,  midway  between  the  tendons  of  the 
supinator  longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis,  or  (if  there  be  much 
swelling)  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  artery,  going  lightly*  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  A  large  branch  of  the  radial 
vein,  which  is  usually  met  with  subcutaneous  and  just  under  the 
incision,  is  now  drawn  aside  or  divided  between  two  ligatures.  The 
deep  fascia  is  slit  up  on  a  director,  and  the  wrist  now  flexed  to 
relax  the  parts.  The  artery  being  separated  from  the  venas 
comites,t  the  needle  may  be  passed  in  either  direction.  Damage 
to  any  of  the  tendon-sheaths  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

B.  Ligature  in  the  Middle  Third  of  the  Forearm. 
Guide. — Line  of  artery,  p.  39. 

Relations,  p.  39.  The  nerve  is  now  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery,  but  not  very  close  to  it. 

The  steps  are  very  much  as  above,  but  the  artery  is  lying 
deeper.  The  incision  over  the  middle  third  of  the  artery  should 
be  fully  2  inches  long,  the  parts  well  relaxed  when  the  deep 
fascia  is  opened,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  supinator  longus  is  next 
defined,  and  this  muscle  drawn  well  outwards.  The  layer  of 
fascia  which  unites  the  artery  to  the  supinator  and  pronator  must 
now  be  opened.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  without  .in- 
wards. 


*  So  as  to  avoid  the  radial  vein,  which  always,  and  the  superficialis  voire,  which 
sometimes,  lie  superficial  here,  just  under  the  deep  fascia,  which  is  very  thin.  On 
the  dead  subject,  especiaUy,  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to  get  down  to  or  below  the 
artery  with  his  first  incision.  _  _ 

+  These,  owing  to  the  free  collateral  venous  currents,  may  be  tied  in  if  it  is 
found  very  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the  artery. 
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C.  Ligature  in  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Forearm 
(Fig.  17). 

Guide. — Line  of  artery,  and  inner 
aspect  of  supinator  longus. 

Relations,  p.  39.  The  nerve  is  on 
the  outer  side,  but  well  removed  from 
the  artery.  The  vessel  itself  lies  some- 
what obliquely  as  it  passes  from  the 
middle  of  the  elbow  triangle  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  forearm. 

In  a  muscular  arm  it  is  very  easy 
to  get  into  difficulties  by  not  hitting 
off  the  right  intermuscular  septum, 
and  thus  getting  too  near  the  middle 
line  of  the  forearm,  unless  the  line  of 
the  artery  is  remembered.  An  incision, 
at  least  2\  inches  long,  is  made  over 
the  upper  third  of  the  artery,  in  the 
above  line.  Any  branches  of  the 
radial  vein  are  drawn  out  of  the  way, 
and  secured  with  catgut  ligatures. 
The  deep  fascia  is  slit  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  wound,  along  a  white 
line  which  marks  the  interval  between 
the  supinator  longus  and  pronator 
radii  teres.  These  muscles  may  be 
known  by  the  direction  of  their  re- 
spective fibres  (Fig.  17),  the  former 
going  straight  down  along  the  radius, 
and  the  latter  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards  to  the  centre  of  this 

Done.  Ine  muscles  being  relaxed  by  tbe  bracl"ai  in  front  of  the  elbow 
bending  the  elbow  and  wrist  joints   "  ^T™*  Thf  bicePs.tendo11  is 

c-^A  4--L        11   i      •  *        ,  -,  Ju^»,   outside  the  artery,  giving  off  in 

ana  the  cellular  interval  between  them  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  the 
having  been  opened  cleanly  with  a  biciPital  foscia;  along  the  inner 

rliro^f™     .1  -,  .  n        .  ,     border  of  the  wound   lies  the 

director,  they  are  drawn  aside  with  median  nerve. 

blunt  hooks,  and  the  pulsation  of  the      Tlle  remaining  drawings  show 

vessel  felt  for.     The   veme  comites  5*2^  °f  ^         and  ulnar' 

1      •       ,  »o"eo  In  the  lower  two  figures  too  much 

navmg  been  separated,  the  needle  may  of  the  arteries  is  shown, 
be  passed  from  without  inwards. 


In  the  upper  drawing  ligature  of 
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LIGATURE  OP  ULNAR  ARTERY  IN  THE  FOREARM 

(Fig-  17).  ; 

Line.  As  this  artery  takes  a  very  oblique  course  inwards  to 

the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm  before  it  runs  down  parallel  with 
this  border  to  the  wrist,  the  surface-marking  for  the  lower  two 
thirds  of  the  vessel  will  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the 
internal  condyle  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone. 

GUIDE.— The  above  line,  and,  in  the  lower  third,  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Relations  in  Forearm  : — 

In  Front. 

Skin  ;  superficial  and  deep  fascise. 

Branches  of  internal  cutaneous,  ulnar  cutaneous 

nerve,  and  anterior  ulnar  vein. 
Median  nerve. 
Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
Palmaris  longus. 
Flexor  digitorum  sublimis. 

Outside.  Inside. 
Flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Vein  Ulnar  nerve. 


Vein. 


Ulnar  artery 
in  forearm. 


Behind. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

Indications— These  are  the  same  as  for  the  radial,  p.  40. 
Ligature   in   the  Lower  Third  of  the  Forearm 

fFiff  j  7)  —Position  of  hand  supinated,  to  begin  with.  An 
incision,  2  inches  long,  is  made,  lightly  at  first,  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  superficial  veins ^  avoided 
and  the  deep  fascia  opened.  The  wrist  is  then  flexed  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  drawn  gently  inwards,  the  veins  separated  from  the 
a  te'ry,  if  possible,  and  the  ligature  passed  from  within  outward 
away  from  the  nerve.  Care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  opening  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons. 
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Ligature  in  the  Middle  Third*  of  the  Forearm  (Fig. 

j   The  position  of  the  limb  being  as  before,  an  incision,  quite 

2  inches  long  in  a  muscular  arm,  is  made  in  the  above  given  line 
of  the  artery  over  its  middle  third.  Any  superficial  veins  being 
drawn  aside  or  secured  with  double  ligatures,  and  the  wound 
sponged  dry,  a  white  line,t  which  indicates  the  intermuscular 
septum  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  sublimis, 
is  looked  for.  If  the  incision  is  not  directly  over  this,  the  edges 
of  the  superficial  wound  may  be  carefully  cleared  a  little  to  one 
side  or  the  other  till  the  septum  is  found,  or,  with  the  finger-tip, 
the  sulcus  between  the  above  muscles  may  be  sought  for.  The 
deep  fascia  having  been  slit  up  to  the  full  length  of  the  wound 
on  a  director,  a  muscular  branch  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  artery  will  often  be  found  coming  up  in  the  intermuscular 
space.  The  cellular  tissue  here  being  carefully  torn  through,  the 
muscles  are  relaxed  by  bending  the  wrist  and  elbow  ;  retractors 
are  now  introduced  well  into  the  wound,  this  sponged  dry,  and 
the  artery  looked  for.  The  nerve  which  lies  to  the  inner  side, 
and  which  joins  the  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
upper  thirds  of  the  forearm,  may  be  seen  first.  The  artery  being 
cleaned,  and  the  vense  comites  separated  from  it,  the  ligature  is 
passed  from  within  outwards. 

This  is  the  only  ligature  in  the  forearm  which  will  give  trouble 
in  the  dead  subject  owing  to  the  depth,  and,  sometimes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  hitting  off  the  intermuscular  septum.  Being  frequently 
set  as  an  examination  test,  the  operation  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  those  at  work  on  the  dead  body. 

Difficulties  and  Mistakes. 

1.  Depth  of  the  vessel  in  a  well-developed  limb. 

2.  Making  the  incision  too  short,  or  too  much  to  the  inner  or 
the  outer  side,  and  thus  finding  a  wrong  septum,  e.g.,  one  between 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  or 
that  between  the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  and  the  palmaris 
longus. 

Aids. 

1.  Keeping  carefully  to  the  above-given  line. 

2.  Hitting  off  the  right  intermuscular  septum  and  corresponding 
sulcus. 


*  The  artery  is  only  ligatured  in  its  upper  third  for  wounds  ;  it  is  neoessary  to 
remember  the  course  of  the  vessel — oblique  from  without  inwards— and  to  divide 
sufficiently  the  superficial  flexors  which  lie  over  it. 

t  This  line  may  be  wanting.  It  is  often  but  little  marked,  and  occasionally 
fatty,  in  the  bodies  of  the  aged. 
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3.  Finding  a  muscular  branch,  and  using  it  as  a  guide  to  the 
artery. 

If  a  wrong  space  is  much  opened  up  in  the  living  subject,  the 
contiguous  muscles  should  be  brought  together  with  chromic  cat- 
gut sutures  cut  short,  due  drainage  being  provided. 


EXCISION  OF  RADIUS  OR  ULNA. 

Indications. — (1)  Sequestra;  (2)  Compound  fractures;  (3)  New 
growths,  especially  myeloid.  It  is  only  in  the  last  class  of  cases 
that  any  special  difficulty  will  occur,  and  it  is  to  these,  accordingly, 
that  the  following  account  applies. 

Operation  for  Removal  of  Radius. — This  is  the  bone  of 
the  forearm  in  which  myeloid  sarcomata  usually  originate.  The 
following  is  taken  from  a  most  successful  case  by  Mr.  H.  Morris,* 
in  which  he  removed  the  radius  and  ulna  extensively,  for  a  mye- 
loid growth  originating  in  the  former,  and  firmly  attaching  the 
ulna  to  it.    Esmarch's  bandage  being  applied,  a  long  incision  was 
made  over  the  outer  side  of  the  radius,  from  the  styloid  process 
to  the  upper  third.    The  radial  nerve  was  used  as  a  guide  to  the 
interval  between  the  supinator  longus  and  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior,  Mr.  Morris  having  found  on  the  dead  subject  that  he 
could  most  readily  separate  the  soft  structures  from  the  front  and 
back  of  the  radius  by  going  between  those  muscles,  and  keeping 
the  supinator  to  the  fore  part  of  the  incision.     The  supinator 
longus  and  pronator  teres  at  their  insertions  being  detached  from 
the  radius,  the  bone,  when  freed  of  its  muscles  in  front  and 
behind,  was  sawn  through  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  supinator 
brevis.    A  second  longitudinal  incision,  of  less  extent  than  the 
first,  was  made  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ulna  from  the  wrist- 
joint  upwards,  and  through  it  the  rest  of  the  soft  parts  separated 
from  the  tumour  and  ulna.    This  bone  was  sawn  between  3  and 
4  inches  above  the  wrist,  and  the  lower  ends  of  both  bones  dis- 
articulated by  opening  the  wrist-joint  on  the  inner  side.  The 
entire  tumour,  with  the  ulna  and  pronator  quadratus,  was  then 
removed  en  masse.    The  anterior  interosseous  artery  was  divided 
just  above  the  pronator  quadratus,  but  no  other  large  branches 
were  injured.     The  wounds  healed  in  about  seven  weeks.  As 
soon  as  a  light  leather  splint  was  moulded  on  to  the  forearm  and 
wrist,  the  usefulness  of  the  hand  steadily  increased.    Four  years 
later  Mr.  Morris  brought  the  patient  before  the  Clinical  Society 


*  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  x.  p.  138. 
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(  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  I  5  5>  P1-  vi0-  There  was  110  recurrence.  By 
the  aid  'of  a  leather  splint,  the  patient  was  able  to  nurse,  dress, 
cany,  and  wash  and  care  for  her  children,  do  her  household  work, 
and  wash  the  house-linen.  She  could  also  stitch  and  darn,  and 
pick  up  a  pin.  Latterly,  since  contraction  had  taken  place,  she 
could  hold  her  hand  out  straight  without  any  support* 

Operation  for  Removal  of  Ulna. — In  the  very  much 
rarer  cases  of  myeloid  tumours  springing  from  the  ulna,  the 
following  may  be  the  course  adopted.  The  account  is  taken  from 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Lucas  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans. ,  vol.  x.  p.  I  3  5  ).  A  longitu- 
dinal incision,  about  4  inches  long,  exposed  the  tumour  between 
the  flexor  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  In  making  this  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  was  divided.  The  soft  parts  being 
next  retracted,  the  bone  was  exposed  above  the  level  of  the 
tumour,  and  sawn  through.  The  piece  connected  with  the 
tumour  was  next  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  while  the  interosseous 
membrane  was  divided,  and  the  extensor  indicis  on  the  posterior 
and  the  pronator  quadratus  on  the  anterior  separated  from  the 
tumour.  The  removal  was  completed  by  dividing  the  ligaments 
of  the  lower  radio-ulnar  joint,  the  attachment  of  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage  to  the  ulna  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The 
patient  left  the  hospital  in  five  weeks,  the  resulting  usefulness 
being  excellent. 

Excision  of  Radius  and  Ulna  in  Military  Surgery. 

— By  this  is  meant  deliberate  removal  of  portions  of  these  bones 
damaged  by  gunshot  or  other  injuries,  not  the  mere  picking  away 
of  spicula  and  fragments. 

Dr.  Otisf  divides  the  cases  into  the  three  groups  of  primary, 
intermediary  (before  the  thirtieth  day),  and  secondary  (after  the 
thirtieth  day).  Though  caries  and  attempt  at  repair  were  met 
with  in  these  latter  cases,  there  was  no  time  for  invagination  of 
sequestra.  Thus  they  were  very  different  from  necrosis  opera- 
tions, and  hence,  in  great  measure,  the  high  mortality.  Of  the 
primary  10  per  cent.,  of  the  intermediary  19  per  cent.,  ended 
fatally  ;  the  mortality  of  the  secondary  was  nearly  as  high  as  that 
of  the  primary  excisions. 

The  concluding  observations  of  Dr.  Otis  are  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  attention  of  military  and  naval  surgeons. 


*  After  these  operations,  as  in  any  in  which  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
fingers  must,  of  necessity,  he  meddled  with,  passive  movement  of  the  fingers  should 
he  commenced  very  early,  and  energetically  persevered  with. 

t  Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  ii.  p.  935  et  scq. 
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"  Of  this  large  number  of  excisions  in  the  continuity  of  the 
forearm  there  is  little  to  remark  save  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
mortality  of  shot  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  appears  to 
have  been  sensibly  augmented  by  operative  interference,  and  that 
I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  single  instance  in  which  a  formal 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  either  radius  or  ulna  had  a 
really  satisfactory  result  as  regards  the  functional  utility  of  the 
limb.  The  representations  of  Baudens  of  his  Algerian  experience 
led  the  German  surgeons  to  practise  these  excisions  in  the  shafts 
of  long  bones  to  some  extent  in  the  Danish  and  Austrian  cam- 
paigns, with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  Similar  operations  were 
resorted  to  with  comparative  frequency  during  the  American  War, 
and  the  results  plainly  indicate,  I  think,  that  formal  primary 
operations  of  this  nature  should  be  banished  from  the  practice  of 
military  surgery.  It  is  bad  enough  to  remove  adherent  primary 
sequestra,  for  our  museum  abounds  in  examples  where  such  frag- 
ments have  retained  their  vitality,  and  maintained  the  continuity 
of  long  bones  ;  it  is  worse  to  deliberately  remove  unoffending 
healthy  portions  of  the  bone.  The  mortality,  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  the  expectant  conservative  treatment,  the  numerous  con- 
secutive amputations,  and  the  large  proportion  of  hopelessly 
deformed  limbs  sufficiently  condemn  such  operations.  I  have 
found  nothing  in  the  reports  of  the  surgery  of  the  late  Franco- 
German  War  that  was  not  conformable  to  these  conclusions." 

Sir  T.  Longmore*  brings  the  following  striking  experience  to 
bear  on  these  cases  :— "  I  have  seen  many  of  these  fractures  in 
which  primary  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  entire  shaft  by  a  shot 
has  occurred,  and  have  not  met  with  bony  union  in  any  case 
where  the  gap  was  a  full  inch  in  amount." 

Causes  of  these  Resections  doing  111  or  Failing. 

1.  Osteo-myelitis.  6.  Non-union.     False  joint. 

2.  Pyaemia.  Flail-like  limb. 
3   Hectic.                               7-  Displacement  of  the  hand 

4.  Haemorrhage.  at  the  wrist. 

5.  Painful  irritable  cicatrices.     8.  Permanent  contraction  of 

flexor  or  extensor  tendons. 

AMPUTATION"  OF  FOREARM  (Figs.  18,  19,  20). 

Practical  Anatomical  Points.— In  this  frequently  performed 
operation  the  following  should  be  kept  in  view  :— 


*  Syst.  of  Surr/.,  vol.  i.  p.  544- 
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((t)  The  two  bones  are  not  fixed,  like  those  in  the  leg,  but 
movable.  This  mobility  may  prevent  their  being  parallel  when 
the  knife  is  sent  across  in  transfixion,  and  thus  lead  to  penetra- 
tion of  the  interosseous  membrane  ;  it  must  also  be  remembered 
in  sawing  the  bones.  Lastly,  on  this  mobility  in  pronation  and 
supination  depends  the  usefulness  of  the  stump,  which  must 
therefore  be  left  as  long  as  possible,  the  bones  being  always, 
when  practicable,  sawn  well  below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
radii  teres  into  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  radius. 

(j3)  In  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  both  in  front  and  behind, 
are  fleshy  bellies  ;  below,  the  soft  parts  are  increasingly  tendinous. 
Furthermore,  the  anterior  border  of  the  radius  and  the  posterior 
of  the  ulna,  especially  the  latter,  are  largely  subcutaneous. 
Different  Methods. 

I.  Skin     flaps,    antero-        2.  Transfixion  flaps, 
posterior  or  lateral,         3.  Circular, 
with  circular  division        4.  Teale's. 
of  muscles,  &c. 

I.  Amputation  of  Forearm  by  Skin  Flaps,  with  Circular 
Division  of  Muscles,  &c.  (Figs.  18,  19). — While,  in  an  ampu- 
tation so  often  called  for,  it  is  well  to  practise  several  methods, 
none,  on  the  whole,  answers  so  well  as  this,  for  the  following- 
reasons  : — (a)  By  cutting  one  flap  a  little  longer  than  the  other, 
sufficient  skin  can  always  be  obtained  to  give  a  good  stump. 
(3)  Transfixion,  while  quite  unsuited  to  the  lower  third,  owing 
to  the  numerous  tendons,  can  only  be  performed  in  the  upper 
third  in  moderately  muscular  forearms  with  ultimate  satisfaction. 
For  in  a  bulky,  fleshy  limb  (as  in  a  case  of  accident  in  a  male 
adult)  it  is  not  easy  always  to  cut  the  skin  longer  than  the  muscles 
in  bringing  out  the  knife,  and  so  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  the 
fleshy  bellies  to  protrude  while  the  flaps  are  being  united ;  and  a 
little  later,  these  muscles,  with  large  surfaces  cut  obliquely,  give 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  blood-stained  oozing,  which  is  very  likely 
to  cause  tension,  suppuration,  and  delay  in  healing. 

The  brachial  being  secured  with  an  Esmarch's  bandage,  the 
arm  extended  from  the  side,  with 
the  forearm  pronated  and  the  hand 
steadied  by  an  assistant,  the  sur- 
geon, standing  outside  the  limb  on 
the  right,  and  inside  it  in  the  case 
of  the  left  side,  places  his  left 
index  and  thumb  on  the  borders 
of  the  radius  and  ulna,  at  the  spot  where  he  intends  to  saw  the 
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bones  (Fig.  18).  The  point  of  a  narrow-bladed  knife  (about 
4  inches  long),  or  a  small  catlin,  is  then  inserted  just  below  the 
index,  cairied  along  the  bone  for  3  inches,  then  curved  suddenly 
across,  so  as  to  mark  out  a  broad  arched,  not  a  pointed,  ^flap 


Fig.  19. 


(Fig.  19),  and  finally  carried  up  along  the  bone  nearest  to  the 
surgeon  to  a  point  just  below  the  thumb. 

This  flap  is  then  dissected  up  without  scoring,  consisting  of 
skin  and  fasciee.*  The  forearm  is  next  raised  by  the  assistant 
holding  the  hand,  so  that  its  palmar  aspect  faces  the  surgeon,t 
who  marks  out,  by  a  curved  cut  joining  the  two  horns  of  the 
other  incision,  a  similar  flap  on  the  anterior  surface,  but  one  only 
about  2  inches  in  length.  This  flap  being  raised  and  both  re- 
tracted, the  soft  parts  are  divided  with  a  circular  sweep  close  to- 
the  base  of  the  flaps,  this  being  repeated  once  or  twice  till  the 
bones  are  quite  exposed.  The  knife  is  then  passed,  with  due 
care  of  the  severed  arteries,  between  the  bones,  so  as  to  divide 
the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  periosteum  next  circularly  cut. 
where  the  saw  is  to  pass.  The  bones  are  then  sawn  through, 
with  the  following  precautions  : — The  heel  being  placed  on  the 
bones,  it  is  drawn  lightly,  but  firmly,  towards  the  operator  two- 
or  three  times,  so  as  to  make  a  groove.  With  a  series  of  light 
sweeps,  in  which  the  whole  length  of  the  saw  is  used,  the  two- 
bones  are  then  cut  through  together,}  the  limb  being  kept  supi- 


*  The  under  surface  of  a  so-called  skin  flap  should  always,  when  possible,  show 
a  few  muscular  fibres  ;  this  shows  that  the  deep  fascia  is  present,  in  which  the 
vessels  run  down  to  send  up  branches  to  supply  the  skin. 

t  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  bones  parallel,  now,  and  throughout  the 
operation. 

+  Some  advise  that  the  more  movable  radius  should  be  divided  before  the 
section  of  the  ulna  is  completed.  If  the  saw  is  used  lightly  and  swiftly,  both 
bones  will  be  sawn  simultaneously.    The  student  usually  commits  these  faults  in. 
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nated  during  the  use  of  the  saw,  so  as  to  keep  the  bones  as 
parallel  as  possible. 

The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  must  be 
most  careful  to  hold  it  steady  :  if  he  depress  at  all,  the  bones  will 
certainly  splinter  when  half  sawn  through  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  raise  the  parts,  the  saw  will  be  locked. 

Any  tendons  requiring  it  are  then  trimmed,  nerves  cut  short 
and  square,  and  the  vessels  ligatured  or  twisted.  These  are 
usually  four — viz.,  the  radial,  under  cover  of  the  supinator  longus, 
close  to  its  bone ;  the  ulnar,  covered  by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
on  the  front  of  the  ulna.  Their  respective  nerves  are  good 
guides  to  the  arteries,  save  quite  low  down,  when  the  radial  has 
gone  to  the  back  of  the  limb.  The  anterior  interosseous  is  found 
on  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  posterior 
interosseous  between  the  deep  and  superficial  extensors. 


Fig.  20. 


(Farabeuf.) 

If  the  surgeon  prefer  it,  instead  of  having  the  forearm  raised 
so  as  to  face  him  (Fig.  20)  while  he  shapes  the  flap  from  the 

the  use  of  the  saw— he  bears  too  heavily  on  it,  thus  locking  it  or  fracturing  the 
bone,  and  he  makes  but  short  sweeps,  using  half  of  the  instrument  only. 

D 
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Fig.  21. 


anterior  or  flexor  surface,  he  will  tell  the  assistant  to  completely 
supinate  the  forearm,  and  proceed  to  make  the  flap  with  the  limb 
in  this  position. 

If,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  lateral  flaps  are 
preferred,  the  limb  being  pronated,  the  surgeon  marks  the  site 
of  bone-section  with  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb  placed  on  the 
extensor  and  flexor  aspects  of  the  limb  at  this  level.  Then,  look- 
ing over  the  forearm,  he  enters  his  knife  in  the  centre  of  the 
flexor  surface,  and  carries  it,  cutting  a  broadly  arched  flap,  about 
2\  inches  long,  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  centre  of  the 
back  of  the  limb,  and  then  from  this  point  down  again  over  the 
side  nearest  to  him,  to  the  spot  where  the  knife  was  first  entered. 
The  flaps  are  next  dissected  up  with  the  precautions  already 
given,  and  the  operation  completed  as  before. 

2.  Amputation  of  Forearm  by  Transfixion  Flaps  (Fig.  21). 
—In  the  case  of  a  moderately  muscular  forearm  the  surgeon  may 

make  use  of  this  method  in 
amputating      through  the 
middle  of  the  forearm.  For 
reasons  already  given  (p.  47), 
this  method  is  not  recom- 
mended, but    the  rapidity 
with  which  it  can  be  done 
recommends  it  to  the  notice 
of  those  who  may  have  to 
treat  wounded  in  war  on  a 
large  scale,  or  railway  acci- 
dents where  more  than  one 
limb    requires  amputation. 
The   limb  being  abducted, 
and  the  forearm  supported 
and  pronated,  with  the  bones 
as  parallel  as  possible,  the 
surgeon,  standing  outside  the  right  and  inside  the  left  limb,  lifts 
up  the  soft  parts*  at  the  spot  where  he  intends  to  saw  the  bones, 
and  sends  a  narrow-bladed  knife  (4  to  5  inches  long)  across  the 
limb,  entering  it,  and  bringing  it  out  just  above  the  bones.  He 
then,  by  cutting  downwards  and  forwards,  shapes  as  broad  a  flap 
as  possible  with  a  steady  sawing  movement,  taking  care,  before 
bringing  out  the  knife,  to  cut  the  skin  longer  than  the  muscles 
by  continuing  the  use  of  the  knife  after  the  latter  are  felt  to  be 


(Fergusson.) 


*  This  step  is  most  useful— in  fact,  essential.    It  is  often  forgotten. 
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cut  through.  The  flap  should  be  3  to  4  inches  long  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  tissues  on  the  other  side,  each  flap  being 
made  as  broad  as  possible  and  bluntly  rounded  as  it  is  finished. 

The  tissues  on  the  front  are  then  lifted  from  the  bones  and 
transfixed  by  passing  the  knife  across  immediately  above  the 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  first-made  flap,  the  limb  being  now  supi- 
nated.  As  in  this  second  transfixion  the  skin  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  limb  may  be  punctured,  it  is  well  for  the  surgeon  to  hold 
down  its  cut  edge  with  a  finger.  The  second  flap  is  then  cut, 
broad,  well-rounded,  and  2\  to  3  inches  long  according  to  the 
length  of  the  anterior.  The  flaps  are  then  retracted,  the  soft 
parts  severed  with  a  circular  sweep,  the  interosseous  membrane 
divided,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  completed  as  in  the  method 
first  described  (p.  48).  If  this  method  is  used  the  nerves  should 
always  be  cut  short  and  square  ;  otherwise  painful  bulbous  ends 
may  follow. 

A  very  rapid  and  effective  modification  of  the  above  is  the 
following  : — As,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  soft  parts  on  the 
back  as  compared  with  those  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  also 
from  the  proximity  of  the  ulna  to  the  surface  here,  transfixion  of 
a  dorsal  flap  is  not  always  easy,  a  quicker  method  is  as  follows. 
A  skin  flap,  3  J  inches  long,  broad  and  well  rounded,  being  marked 
out  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  the  knife  is  immediately, 
without  being  taken  off,  pushed  across  in  front  of  the  bones  and 
made  to  cut  a  flap,  by  transfixion,  2\  inches  long,  the  skin  being 
cut  longer  than  the  muscles  (p.  50).  The  dorsal  skin  flap  is  then 
dissected  up,  the  flaps  retracted,  and  the  bones  cleared  as  before. 

3.  Amputation  of  the  Forearm  by  the  Circular  Method. 
— This  method  is  not  recommended  here  owing  to  the  flat  shape 
of  the  limb  and  the  adhesion  of  the  deep  fascia  above  to  the 
muscles.  It  is  best  suited  to  amputation  in  the  lower  third.  It 
may  be  performed  as  follows :— The  surgeon,  standing  outside  the 
hmb,  which  is  kept  supinated,  having  drawn  the  skin  well 
upwards,  passes  a  knife  under  the  forearm,  then  above,  and  so 
around  it  till,  by  dropping  the  point  vertically,  the  back  of  the 
knife  looks  towards  him,  and  its  heel  is  resting  on  the  part  of  the 
forearm  which  is  nearest  to  him.  An  incision  is  then  made 
circularly  through  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia?,*  round  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  limb  2\  inches  below  the  point  where 

*  If,  in  raising  the  cuff-like  flap,  muscular  fibres  are  seen  on  the  under  surface, 

th  PrKeS!"Ce  o£  the  deeP  fascia  and.  ^us,  a  better  blood-supply  will  be  assured 

off  fi,  V  TlCkeV  method  of  aim^  Peeling  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
on  the  deep  fascia. 
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the  bones  are  to  be  sawn.  The  completion  of  this  circular  sweep 
is  aided  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  limb  rotating  it  so  as 
to  make  the  tissues  meet  the  knife. 

A  circular  flap  of  tissues  having  been  turned  back  as  high  as 
the  point  of  bone  section,  a  second  and  much  firmer  circular 
sweep  is  here  made  through  everything  down  to  the  bones,  this 
being  repeated  till  all  the  soft  parts  are  cut  clean  and  square.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  sufficiency  of  coverings  to  the  bones, 
the  soft  parts  around  these  may  be  freed  a  little  higher  (care 
being  taken  not  to  prick  the  radial  or  ulnar)  ;  the  soft  parts  are 
then  vigorously  and  firmly  retracted,  and  the  bones  sawn  through, 
with  the  precautions  given  at  p.  48. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 
THE  ELBOW- JOINT. 

AMPUTATION  AT  ELBOW- JOINT  (Fig.  2  2). 

This  operation  gives  excellent  results,  good  flaps  being  obtain- 
able from  the  thick  soft  parts  in  front  and  from  the  skin  behind, 
which  is  well  used  to  pressure.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  bones 
to  saw. 

It  has  not  been  performed  as  often  as  it  might  have  been, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  belief  which  some  surgeons  have  held  that 
cartilaginous  surfaces  left  in  a  wound  are  a  source  of  delay  in 
healing,  an  opinion  no  longer  of  importance  in  antiseptic  surgery  : 
from  the  fact  that  any  disarticulation,  however  simple,  is  con- 
sidered to  complicate  an  amputation ;  and  because,  owing  to 
the  expanded  end  of  the  humerus,  the  resulting  wound  is  some- 
what larger  than  in  amputation  through  the  lower  third  of  the 
humerus. 

Practical  Points. 

(a)  The  internal  condyle  is  nearly  ^  inch  below  the  level  of 
the  external. 

(/3)  The  joint  is  opened  most  easily  on  the  outer  side. 

(y)  There  are  masses  of  muscles  on  the  front  and  sides ;  of 
the  latter,  those  on  the  outer  side  (owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  supinator  longus)  retract  more  powerfully  than  those  on 
the  inner. 

(8)  The  skin  on  the  back  of  the  joint  is  well  used  to  pressure, 
and  is  connected  by  fibrous  bands  to  the  back  of  the  ulna. 

Methods. — Owing  to  the  vascularity  of  the  parts,  any  of  the 
following  may  be  made  use  of.  I  would  advise  the  student  to 
practise  the  first  especially. 

i.  Long  anterior  flap  with  short    iii.  Circular. 

posterior  (Fig.  22).  iv.  Long  posterior  flap, 

u.  Lateral  skin  flaps,  or  a  single      v.  Long  anterior  flap, 
lateral  flap. 
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i.  Long  Anterior  Flap  (usually  by  Transfixion),  with  Short 
Posterior  Flap  (Fig.  22). — This  method  gives  an  excellent  cover- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  humerus,  allows  of  easy  drainage,  and  pre- 
serves skin  which  is  well  used  to  pressure. 

The  brachial  being  controlled  a  little  above  its  centre,*  the 
forearm  being  held  somewhat  flexed  and  completely  supinated, 
the  surgeon,  standing  on  the  inner  side  in  the  case  of  the  left, 
and  outside  the  right  limb,  raises  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the 
elbow  triangle,  and  sends  his  knife,  held  horizontally,  across,  just 

Fig.  22. 


Amputation  through  the  elhow-joint  by  anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  at  the 
moment  of  disarticulation. 

in  front  of  the  joint.  Thus,  entering  it  an  inch  below  the  in- 
ternal condyle,  and  bringing  it  out  i*  inch  below  the  external 
one  or  vice  versd,  he  cuts  a  well-rounded  flap,  3  inches  long  taking 
care,  as  the  knife  emerges,  that  the  skin  is  cut  longer  than  the 
muscles.  Then,  passing  his  knife  behind  the  limb,  and  looking 
over,  the  surgeon  joins  the  two  ends  of  the  base  of  his  firs  incision 
by  a  convex  cut  through  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  olecranon 
so  as  to  mark  out  a  flap  1*  inch  long.  This  is  raised  without 
scoring,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  knife  towards  the  u  na, 
for  fear  of  "  button-holes."  The  two  flaps  being  then  held  back 
anv  remaining  structures  in  front  are  severed,  the  pint  first  opened 
onythe  outer  Ide,  and  the  forearm  removed  by  dividing  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  triceps.f  '  


*  The  assistant  who  has  charge  of  the  Esmarch's  bandage,  and  whc .is •  steadying 
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During  the  last  steps  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  forearm 
pulls  this  away  from  the  arm. 

The  brachial  artery  is  next  secured,  together  with  any  other 
vessels  which  continue  to  bleed  on  removal  of  the  Esmarch's 
bandage.  Any  nerves  which  require  it'  are  then  cut  short,  a 
drainage-tube  inserted,  and  the  flaps  carefully  united. 

Modifications  of  the  Above. — The  flaps  can  be  cut  of  different 
lengths,  according  to  the  state  of  the  soft  parts.  If  the  surgeon 
prefer  to  do  so,  he  can  cut  his  anterior  flap  from  without  inwards 
instead  of  by  transfixion,  a  course  which  may  well  be  adopted  in 
an  unusually  bulky,  muscular  limb.  The  posterior  flap  can  be  made 
by  cutting  from  within  outwards,  after  disarticulation,  but  this, 
while  quicker,  is  usually  less  preferable. 

ii.  Amputation  by  Lateral  Skin  Flaps,  or  by  one  Lateral 
Flap. — The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that  it  is  very  easily 
done,  and  that,  if  more  skin  is  available  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  flaps  unequal  in  length  can  readily  be  made.  If  the  sur- 
geon amputate  by  equal  lateral  flaps — standing  as  before,  and 
having  his  left  index  finger  on  the  centre  of  the  elbow  triangle 
and  left  thumb  at  the  corresponding  point  behind,  he  looks  over, 
and  enters  his  knife  close  to  his  thumb,  and  marks  out,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  him,  a  flap  well  rounded,  and  about  2\  or  3 
inches  long,  reaching  to  the  finger  in  front.  He  then  marks  out 
a  corresponding  flap  from  this  point,  on  the  side  nearest  to  him, 
to  that  where  he  began.  These  flaps  are  then  dissected  up  of 
skin  and  fascias  as  thick  as  possible,  the  soft  parts  severed  with  a 
circular  sweep,  and  disarticulation  performed,  beginning  at  the 
outer  side. 

iii.  Circular  Method. — The  surgeon,  standing  as  before,  makes 
a  circular  incision  round  the  forearm,  2 J  or  3  inches  below  the 
joint,  going  through  skin  and  fasciae.  A  cuff  of  skin  is  then 
turned  back  as  far  up  as  the  joint,  the  muscles  severed  with  one 
or  two  firm  sweeps,  the  lateral  ligaments  divided,  and  disarticula- 
tion performed  as  before.  The  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  united 
either  horizontally,  or  vertically  from  above  downwards. 

EXCISION  OF  ELBOW  (Figs.  23,  24,  25). 

Practical  Points. — These  bear  upon  the  success  of  this  opera- 
tion. 

(1)  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  joint,  with  small  articular 


nidation  on  the  inner  instead  of  on  the  outer  side,  whioh  is  usually  the  easier. 
■The  flaps  also  are  rather  too  long.    For  these  errors  I  alone  am  responsible. 
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surfaces  readily  got  at.  (2)  Its  synovial  membrane  is  simple. 
(3)  Its  vascular  supply  is  abundant,  (4)  The  surrounding 
muscles  are  powerful,  ensuring,  if  they  regain  firm  attachment,  _ 
excellent  mobility.  From  the  above,  and  from  the  untoward 
effects  of  ankylosis,  a  natural  cure  in  the  elbow  is  often  not  so 
useful  as  that  given  by  excision.  This  operation  should  be  per- 
formed oftener,  especially  in  the  first  six  of  the  following  conditions. 
Indications. 

1.  Pulpy  disease.  Where  this  has  resisted  treatment  in  a 
patient  who  shows  no  sign  of  tuberculosis,  lardaceous  disease,  &c, 
where  it  is  the  only  large  joint  affected,  and  where  the  powers  of 
repair  are  sufficient.  If  treatment  fails  to  promise  a  movable  joint, 
there  is  no  good  losing  more  time ;  the  muscles  will  only  be  more 
wasted,  sinuses  will  only  form  more  extensively,  and  the  patient  s 
health  be  more  impaired. 

2.  Injury  and  its  results.     (A)  Primary  excision.    When  the 
joint  is  much  opened,  the  cartilages  much  damaged,  when  the 
shaft  is  intact  and  the  tissues  in  front  are  sound.     (B)  Secondary 
excision.    When  acute  arthritis,  not  yielding  to  incision  and 
drainage  of  the  joint,  has  followed  on  an  injury,  and  ankylosis  is 
the  best  result  which  can  be  hoped  for  without  operation.    In  such 
cases,  as  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts  may 
produce  septic  cellulitis  and  osteo-myelitis  after  an  operation,  it 
will  be  wiser,  before  excising,  to  wait  till  the  inflammation  has 
somewhat  subsided.     It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  excision 
after  injury,  reaction  will  probably  be  greater,  suppuration  more 
certain,  and  a  tendency  to  bony  ankylosis  more  marked,  especially 
if  the  periosteum  is  preserved.     Sufficient  drainage  is  absolutely 

needful.  I 

3  Ankylosis  in  a  faulty  position.  When  this,  as  the  result  of 
injury  or  disease,  whether  bony  or  densely  fibrous,  renders  the 
limb  useless.  In  deciding  whether  to  excise  for  ankylosis,  the 
surgeon  should  make  out  how  far  the  limb  is  really  useless 
whether  there  are  any  cicatricial  bands,  especially  in  front,  and 
whether  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  is  very  marked,  for  these  may 
be  so  long  and  so  utterly  atrophied  that  the  limb  may  be  but  little 
more  useful  after  operation.  . 

4  Osteoarthritis.  If  the  patient  is  healthy,  not  advanced  m 
years-^.,  not  much  over  forty,  and  not  broken  down— and  it 
this  is  the  only  joint  attacked.  The  surgeon  must  be  prepared 
for  sawing  very  dense  bones  here 


5- 

fever. 


Wing  Very  utilise  uuuoo  uciq. 

Disorganizing  arthritis  of  elbow  after  pva-mia  or  rheumatic 
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6.  Unreduced  dislocation  or  fracture  causing  pressure  on  the 
nerve-trunks  near  the  elbow,  especially  if  the  patient  is  young, 
and  the  limb  useless. 

Rarer  Indications. 

7.  Mr.  Annandale  {Lancet,  1  879,  vol.  i.  p.  256)  has  excised  the 
elbow  two  or  three  times  in  cases  of  extensive  sores  on  the  back 
of  the  joint  in  order  to  allow  the  sore  to  close  by  removing  the 
bones  beneath,  and  to  ensure  movement. 

8.  The  same  surgeon  excised,  with  an  excellent  result,  where 
h  dense  scar  had  formed,  drawing  up  the  forearm  and  fixing  the 
joint. 

9.  For  growths  of  the  bones,  especially  if  innocent  and  affect- 
ing one  bone — e.g.,  exostosis. 

The  following  points  call  for  consideration  in  any  case  where 
excision  of  the  elbow  is  being  discussed  : — 

1 .  Age. — This  must  always  have  much  influence.  In  very  young 
children  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  naturally  great  power 
of  repair.  After  thirty-five  or  forty  the  surgeon  should  weigh  very 
carefully  all  the  points  of  the  case,  and  only  excise  where  all  else 
is  favourable.  From  puberty*  to  thirty-five  I  consider  the  best  age. 

2.  Complications. — These  are  most  likely  to  present  them- 
selves in  the  shape  of  diseases  of  other  bones  and  joints,  for  such 
a  complication  as  phthisis  calls  for  amputation.  Caries  of  the 
metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones  is  not  of  itself  a  contra-indication. 
If  a  diseased  spine  is  present,  the  question  of  excision  will  depend 
on  whether  the  vertebral  caries  is  old,  or  recent  and  active.  If  old, 
is  the  elbow  a  source  of  much  irritation  ?  Two  large  joints  are 
rarely  diseased  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Holmes  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans., 
vol.  i.  p.  143)  records  a  case  of  a  boy  aged  five  where  he  excised, 
with  excellent  result,  both  elbow-joints,  only  a  few  weeks  inter- 
vening between  the  two  operations. 

Mr.  Clement  Lucas  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  188 1,  vol.  ii.  p.  897) 
relates  a  case  in  which  disease  of  the  left  elbow  came  on  about  two 
years  after  excision  of  the  right  joint,  and  was  also  successfully 
operated  on.  Since  1 8 86  I  have  excised  the  elbow-joint  with  good 
result  in  four  children,  in  whom  some  years  before  I  had  success- 
fully excised  a  knee-joint. 

3-  Question  of  the  Value  of  Preserving  the  Periosteum. — While 
the  periosteum  may  be  easily  preserved  in  cases  where  it  is  swollen 


As  is  stated  below  (p.  62),  young  children  are  not  satisfactory  subjects  for 
atter-treatraent  and  movement.  Mr.  Annandale  {he.  svpra  cit.)  has  excised  suc- 
cessfully in  patients  aged  three  and  seventy-five.    No  details  arc  however  given. 
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and  loose,  its  preservation  is  in  others  a  matter  of  very  great 
difficulty,  rendering  the  operation  much  more  laborious  and  pro- 
longed, and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  its  advantages  are  equiva- 
lent in  this  joint,  where  the  ordinary  operation  gives  such  excellent 
results.  Some  cases — e.g.,  primary  excision  for  injury — are  un- 
suited  to  this  method,  as  the  periosteum  is  unaltered.  In  strumous 
disease  it  is  often  unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  leaving 
pulpy  mischief  behind. 

Sub-periosteal  resection  is  said  to  lead  to  less  haemorrhage,  less 
disturbance  of  the  capsule  and  attachments  of  muscles,  and  greater 


Fig.  23 


Excision  of  the  elbow  by  the  H-shaped  incision.  The  thickened  soft  parts  the 
sinuses,  the  carious  ends  of  the  bones,  together  with  the  position  of  the  ulnar 
nerve,  are  admirably  shown.  (Fergusson.) 

completeness  of  the  new  joint.  While  the  last  of  these  is  un- 
doubted,* it  may  bring  about  impaired  movement,?  and  I  am  oi 
opinion  that  the  surgeon  should  only  trouble  to  preserve  the 


*  In  one  case  Langenbeck  (Arch.,  vol.  viii.  p.  136  ;  8yd.  ^.Betr.^* 
p.  265)  had  "  to  treat  a  dropsy  of  the  new  elbow-joint  by  painting  with  iodine,  and 
ultimately  by  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage."  . 

+  A  case  I  given  (Langenbeck,  loc.  supra  cit.)  in  which,  after  sub-penos tea. 
resection  the  condyles  had  been  very  perfectly  reproduced,  and  the  olecranon  had 
Teen  informed  to  even  an  inconvenient  extent,  for  it  was  so  long  and  curved  a* 
JoTewhaTto  limit  extension.  This  method  should  usually  be  rejected  in  children, 
and  also  in  cases  of  ankylosis,  for  fear  of  a  recurrence. 
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periosteum  in  cases  where  an  unusually  large  amount  of  bone  has 
to  be  removed.  Whenever  the  periosteum  is  preserved,  passive 
movement  should  be  begun  early. 

Operation. — The  single  vertical  incision  at  the  back  gives  such 
excellent  results  that  this  only  will  be  described.  The  H-shaped 
incision,  while  giving  more  free  exposure  and  rendering  the  opera- 
tion more  easy,  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  damaging  the  in- 
sertion of  the  triceps,  and  of  leaving  additional  scars,  which  may 
hamper  the  movement  of  the  new  joint.  Any  transverse  incision 
should  only  be  added  to  the  longitudinal  when  the  parts  are 
extremely  fixed  and  thickened.  Lateral  incisions  interfere  with 
the  blood-supply,  and  give  much  less  satisfactory  access  to  the 
joint.  The  bayonet  incision  of  M.  Oilier,  with  its  upper  part 
along  the  external  supra-condyloid  ridge,  its  centre  passing  ob- 
liquely across  the  olecranon,  and  its  lower  part  running  along  the 
inner  border  of  that  process,  though  stated  by  Sir  W.  Maccormac 
"  to  sacrifice  neither  muscle  nor  tendon,"  must  surely  in  ordinary 
hands  damage  the  very  important  outer  lateral  process  of  the 
triceps  continuous  with  the  fascia  over  the  anconeus.  The  single 
posterior  incision  is  said  by  some  surgeons  (e.g.,  Farabeuf)  to  be 
unsuited  for  cases  ankylosed  at  a  right  angle.  But  if  the  union 
cannot  be  broken  down  under  the  anaesthetic,  it  can  be  divided 
by  careful  use  of  saw  or  chisel,  and  the  operation  completed  in 
the  usual  way.  I  have  not  found  that  this  "  exposes  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  to  great  risk  of  injury,"  as  stated  by  Sir  W.  Mac- 
cormac. Esmarch's  bandage  having  been  applied  at  mid-arm, 
or  the  whole  limb  being  rendered  evascular  as  far  as  the  above 
point  by  the  use  of  two  bandages,  a  pillow  is  placed  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  affected  side,  and  the  limb  flexed  and  carried  over 
the  front  of  the  trunk  so  as  to  present  it  fairly  to  the  surgeon, 
who  usually  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

The  surgeon,  then,  noting  the  relative  position  of  the  condyles 
and  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  makes  a  straight  incision  of 
sufficient  length*  (3  to  4  inches  in  the  adult),  with  its  centre  at 
the  tip  of  the  olecranon,  a  little  internal  to  the  centre  of  the 
back  of  the  joint,  and  parallel  with  the  ulnar  nerve.  This  incision 
should  begin  above  or  below  as  is  most  convenient,  and  go  down  to 
the  bone  throughout  its  whole  extent,  splitting  the  triceps  muscle 
and  tendon.     Partly  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  partly  with  an 


b  *tlfn  insu.fficient  incision  will  only  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  operation,  and, 
>y  the  bruising  then  consequent  upon  the  strenuous  use  of  retractors,  lead  to  sup- 
puration.  r 
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elevator  or  blunt  dissector*  (Fig.  24),  the  surgeon  then  raises,  as 
far  as  possible  in  one  piece  and  without  tearing  or  jagging,  the 
outer  half  of  the  triceps,  which,  with  its  expansion  into  the  deep 


Fig.  24. 


To  show  the  level  to  which  the  bones  are  to  be  cleared,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  thumb-nail  is  kept  between  the  knife  and  the  soft  parts. 

fascia  of  the  forearm  over  the  anconeus  (this  latter  muscle  being 
taken  up  at  the  same  time),  is  peeled  up  as  thickly  as  possible 
from  its  insertion  into  the  ulna. 

The  deeper  parts  on  the  outer  f  side  of  the  joint  are  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  bones  with  the  point  of  the  knife  and  thumb-nail 
or  blunt  dissector,  until  the  external  condyle  and  head  of  the  radius 
are  completely  exposed.    The  left  thumb,  all  the  time  sunk  deeply 
into  the  wound,  pushes  the  flap  of  soft  parts  as  it  is  detached 
towards  and  over  the  external  condyle.    It  is,  finally,  displaced 
over  this,  as  the  joint  is  flexed  strongly.    Next,  the  parts  on  the 
inner  side  should  be  detached  from  the  inner  condyle  and  inner 
border  of  the  olecranon,  great  care  being  taken,  by  the  following 
precautions,  to  keep  intact  the  ulnar  nerve  :-(<*)  By  keeping  the 
knife  parallel  with  the  nerve  and  close  to  the  bone;  (6)  By  the 
use  of  the  thumb-nail,  which  peels  off  the  soft  parts  before  the 
knife     By  these  means  the  soft  parts  will  be  satisfactorily  cleared 
from  the  bones ;   retractors,  well  applied,  will  be  found  most 
useful,  as  the  process  of  peeling  off  the  soft  parts  is  somewhat 


*  The  more  readily  the  periosteum  and  soft  parts  separate,  the  more  will  the 
blunt  instruments  be  used.    As  a  rule,  the  use  of  the  knife  is  c^ior. 

f  For  the  sake  of  practice,  it  is  well  to  take  the  outer  side  first,  before  dealing 
the  inner,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  in  proximity  to  it. 
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fatiguing  to  the  thumb.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  excision 
for  accidents  or  on  the  dead  body,  and  it  is  in  these  only  that  the 
nerve  may  be  seen,  though  indistinctly.  Where  the  parts  have 
been  long  inflamed,  they  peel  off  much  more  readily,  and  the  nerve 
is  buried  in  the  swelling. 

The  joint  is  now  strongly  flexed,  the  lateral  ligaments  severed, 
and  the  capsule  opened  just  above  the  olecranon  ;  the  bone-ends 
are  then  turned  out  and  prepared  for  the  saw  by  passing  the  knife 
down  to  the  bone,  along  the  lines  of  intended  section,  the  soft  parts 
being  well  retracted  beyond  these  lines. 

Site  of  Bone  Section.* — The  ulna  should  be  sawn  (towards 
the  joint  with  a  small  Butcher's  saw  set  firmly)  so  as  to  remove  the 
greater  and  lesser  sigmoid  cavities  with  the  olecranon.    The  radius 


Etc  2s- 


To  show  the  application  of  the  saw.    The  dotted  line  across  the  humerus  shows 
that  the  saw  should  pass  well  above  the  articular  cartilage. 

is  removed  at  the  same  time  just  below  its  head,  above  the 
biceps.  The  section  of  the  humerus  should  be  through  the  base 
of  the  condyles,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  articular  cartilage.  While 
the  bones  are  sawn,  the  olecranon  and  trochlea  of  the  humerus 
may  be  steadied  in  the  grip  of  a  lion  forceps  held  vertically,  the 
soft  parts  at  the  sides  being  well  retracted.  Any  soft,  caseous 
patches  in  the  bone-ends  are  now  gouged,  any  possible  sequestra 
removed.  In  bad  cases  the  bones  are  liable  to  be  fatty,  with  little 
natural  marrow  ;  such,  however,  are  not  necessarily  irrecoverable. 
If  the  bone  above  the  levels  of  section  appears  roughened,  and 
the  site  of  periostitis,  this  need  not  be  touched  ;  all  will  probably 
subside  when  the  cause  of  irritation  is  removed.  Any  sinuses 
should  next  be  laid  open,  with  due  regard  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  and 
their  contents  scraped  out  with  sharp  spoons.     A  zinc  chloride 


*  See  the  remarks  below  on  the  amount  of  bone  to  be  removed  (p.  63). 
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solution  (gr.  x — gj)  may  be  applied  cautiously  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  parts  being  aseptic ;  but  any  solution  stronger 
than  this  runs  the  risk  of  causing  sloughing  where  the  vitality  , 
of  parts  is  low.     One  or  two  points  of  suture  may,  perhaps,  be 
inserted,  so  as  to  close  just  the  ends  of  the  wound  ;  but  all  the 
rest  of  this  should  be  left  open,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  If 
the  parts  are  softened  by  inflammation,  blistering,  &c,  or  if  it  is 
a  case  of  extensive  disease,  sutures  had  better  not  be  used.*  Very 
varied  forms  of  splint  have  been  advised.f    Some  surgeons,  to 
keep  the  bones  apart,  from  the  first  put  the  limb  up  on  some  form 
of  right-angled  splint ;  others,  fearing  a  flail-like  condition  of  the 
joint,  prefer  to  begin  with  the  arm  and  forearm  on  a  straight 
splint,  or  on  one  with  an  obtuse  angle  (about  I  3  5° — Ashurst, 
Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  477).    As  ankylosis  is,  in 
children  especially,  to  be  dreaded  '(vide  infra),  I  prefer  to  put  cases 
up  from  the  first  on  a  right-angled  splint,  using  some  such  cheap 
form  as  that  which  I  have  described  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
1877,  vol.  i.  p.  774,  in  which  the  anterior  metal  bar  supports  the 
limb,  while  it  leaves  the  wound  exposed  and  is  easily  kept  clean, 
the  movable  hand-piece  readily  admitting  of  early  passive  pronation 
and  supination. t 

Passive  movement  of  the  fingers  and  hand  should  be  begun  on 
the  second  or  third  day.  The  joint  itself  should  be  moved  as 
soon  as  all  irritation  has  subsided  and  the  deeper  part  of  the 
wound  is  well  healed  (about  the  tenth  day).  In  children  an 
anesthetic  may  have  to  be  given  several  times.  The  angle  of  the 
splint  should  be  altered  or  the  limb  put  up  straight  for  a  few 
days  and  then  flexed.  Later  on,  weight-extension  should  be  used, 
by  securing  a  bag  of  shot,  which  is  added  to  from  day  to  day. 
Later  the  sound  limb  may  be  fastened  up,  so  that  the  child  must 
use  the  excised  joint.  This  getting  children  to  use  the  joint  is 
often  most  difficult,  as  friends  are  usually  too  foolish  to  see  that  the 

*  Farabeuf  (Man.  Oper.,  p.  710)  points  out  that  if,  owing  to  long- easting  dis- 
ease of  the  elbow,  the  shoulder,  wrist,  or  fingers  are  stiff,  opportunity  should  now 
bp  taken  to  break  down  adhesions.  ,  .  ,. 

t  By  some  surgeons  a  splint  is  here  dispensed  with.  I  strongly  advise  the  use 
of  one  which  is  light  and  simple  (vide  supra),  especially  in  children,  as  during 
the  first  two  weeks"  where  a  splint  has  been  dispensed  with,  the  bone-ends  have 
Vippti  known  to  project  from  the  wound.  . 

Tm Teatl/s  and  Mr.  Mason's  splints  are  intended  to  a  d  m  restoring  the 
movements  of  the  joint,  while  they  also  separate  the  ends  of  the  bones  Prof, 
rr'cht  double-bracketed  splint,  Prof.  Butcher's  box  W^^™-™^ 
mannl  wire  splint  (based  on  that  for  the  lower  extremity  of  Prof.  Nathan  Smith) 
have  all  been  highly  spoken  of  in  military  surgery. 
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surgeon's  directions  are  carried  out  daily,  because  they  cause  a 
little  short,  but  most  necessary,  suffering.  Parents  are  far  too 
ready  to  think  that  because  an  operation  has  been  performed,  and 
the  wound  nearly,  if  not  quite,  healed,  no  more  is  necessary.*  In 
commencing  pronation  and  supination  early,  the  ulna  should  be 
steadied  while  the  hand  and  radius  are  very  carefully  moved. 
The  first  attempts  at  passive  movement  should  be  exceedingly 
gentle,  and  too  much  should  not  be  attempted  at  first.  Too 
vigorous  or  prolonged  trials  will  only  lead  to  irritation  and  the 
throwing  out  of  inflammatory  swelling,  which  will  hamper  move- 
ment seriously.  When  the  parts  are  sufficiently  consolidated,  the 
splint  may  be  left  off  and  a  sling  substituted.  Falls  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  arid  no  liberties  taken  with  the  new  union — 
i.e.,  by  a  patient  attempting  to  do  too  much  with  the  limb,  as  in 
lifting. 

Amount  of  Bone  to  be  removed. — This  should  be,  roughly 
speaking,  all  the  articular  cartilages,f  including  about  1^  inch 
from  the  humerus,  and  the  same  from  the  ulna,  the  radius  being 
sawn  through  just  below  its  articular  head.  In  cases  of  ankylosis^ 
most  bone  must  be  removed  from  the  humerus,  that  from  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  being  limited  by  attachment  of  important 
muscles.  Mr.  Annandale  (loc.  supra  cit.)  considers  that  an  interval 
of  1  ^  inch  should  intervene  between  the  bones  after  the  sawn 
sections  have  been  made,  and  the  bones  placed  in  the  position  of 
extension.  Certainly,  no  locking  whatever  should  take  place ; 
i£  inch  interval  is  probably  the  full  amount,  an  interval  of  2  inches 
being  liable  to  lead  to  "  flail  union."  § 

Mr.  Holmes  has  pointed  out  long  ago  that  if,  after  removing  as 
much  bone  as  is  wise,  disease  is  still  felt  on  the  anterior  surface 
— e.g.,  of  the  ulna — it  is  not  necessary  to  make  further  sections 
in  order  to  get  beyond  it ;  scraping  will  be  sufficient,  and  save  any 
farther  interference  with  attachment  of  muscles. 

Test  of  Success.— The  movements  should  so  increase  after  the 


*  Pronation  and  supination  in  a  child  are  often  only  apparent,  the  forearm  and 
arm  being  rotated  together  from  the  shoulder. 

t  The  greater  breadth  and  depth  of  the  trochlear  surface  on  the  back  than  on 
the  front  of  the  humerus  must  be  remembered. 

t  In  cases  of  bony  ankylosis,  it  is  best,  before  attempting  to  make  sections  of 
the  bones,  either  to  break  down  the  union  forcibly  (care  being  taken  not  to  frac- 
ture the  possibly  atrophied  bones  above  and  below),  or  to  divide  the  bony  ankylosis 
with  an  osteotome  or  saw. 

§  Mr.  Whitehead  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1872,  vol.  ii.  p.  534)  records  the  case  of  an 
Mult  in  which  2$  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  had  to  be  removed  after 
"awing  off  the  condyles.    Nine  months  later  the  patient  had  full  use  of  the  elbow 
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first  six  or  eight  weeks  that  within  about  four  months  from  the 
operation  the  patient  should  be  able  to  move  the  new  joint  almost 
as  well  as  the  other,  to  dress  and  feed  himself,  and  to  lift  weights 
of  good  size. 

Eepeated  Excision. — I  have  tried  this  in  one  instance— a  case 
of  obstinate  pulpy  disease — with  entire  success.  While  opening 
up  the  old  wound  and  again  separating  the  bone  ends  gives 
excellent  acoess  to  the  remaining  disease,  this  step  will  be  but 
seldom  required  if  the  rule  is  followed,  after  excision  of  such  joints, 
to  give  ether  repeatedly  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  persistent 
disease,  and  slit  up  any  sinuses  or  undermined  tissues  and  thor- 
oughly use  sharp  spoons.  See  the  remarks  made  on  this  subject 
under  "  Excision  of  the  Knee."  Where  the  pulpy  mischief  has 
burrowed  out  amongst  the  muscles,  where  there  is  ostitis  and 
osteo-myelitis  of  the  bones,  amputation  is  to  be  preferred,  especially 
if  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  satisfactory.  In 
flail-like  union,  where  the  limb  remains  quite  useless  in  spite  of 
the  use  of  a  leather  support,*  where  the  muscles  are  not  helplessly 
wasted,  and  no  neuralgia  is  present,  re-excision  should  be  tried  in 
preference  to  amputation,  and  a  trial  may  be  made  of  uniting  the 
bones  with  stout  silk  or  with  wire. 

Excision  in  Cases  of  Gunshot  Wounds. — The  following 
points  are  brought  out  by  Dr.  Otis  as  the  results  of  this  operation 
in  the  great  Civil  War  of  America  (Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  ii.  p.  845  et  sea.).  Compared  with  excision 
of  the  shoulder,  the  results  were  less  brilliant.  The  cases  are 
divided  into  the  following  groups: — I.  Primary  Excisions. — 250 
cases,  with  a  death-rate  of  21.3  per  cent.  2  7  of  the  250  were 
ultimately  amputated.  II.  Intermediate  Excisions,  i.e.,  during  time 
of  inflammation,  three  to  four  weeks. — 197  cases,  with  a  death- 
rate  of  35.2  per  cent.,  nearly  14  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
primary  excision.  19  were  submitted  to  amputation  later  on; 
62,  or  nearly  half  of  the  cases,  were  reported  to  have  complete 
ankylosis.!  III.  Secondary  Excisions,  thirty  days  or  more  after 
the  injury. — 54  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  9  per  cent. 

Period  of  Election. — Dr.  Otis,  after  remarking  that  this  has, 
hitherto  been  unsettled,  states:  "I  believe  that  the  evidence, 
when  fully  analysed,  will  demonstrate  that  this  resection  conform* 
to  the  o-eneral  rule  in  shot  fractures  of  the  limbs,  that  primary 


*  See  the  case  mentioned  below  (p.  67). 

t  Thus,  if  patients  escape  the  risks  of  operations  on  inflamed  soft  parts,  bones, 
&o.  (p.  56),  the  ultimate  result  may  be  a  fixed  joint. 
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operations  are  preferable  whenever  it  is  certain  that  recourse 
must  eventually  be  had  to  operative  interference."    In  the  future, 
"  intermediate "  excision  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions  and 
efficient  drainage  will,  probably,  be  no  more  dangerous  than 
"  primary."    The  frequency  of  a  flail  joint  after  "  primary  "  exci- 
sions is  due  (a)  to  the  large  amount  of  bone  often  removed, 
(j3)  to  the  small  reparative  power  of  the  periosteum  uninflarned 
at  this  stage,  (y)  to  the  often  necessarily  inefficient  after-treat- 
ment.    Sir  W.  Maccormac  writes  (Surg.  Oper.,  pt.  ii.  p.  380): 
"  In  military  surgery  most  authorities  agree  that  the  danger  to 
life  is  less  after  a  primary  resection,  but  the  functional  results  are 
not  so  good,  and  primary  resection  is,  as  a  rule,  impracticable  in 
the  field." 

Amount  of  Bone  to  be  removed — While  complete  resection* 
gives  more  favourable  results  both  as  to  life  and  the  utility  of  the 
limb,  Dr.  Otis  evidently  considers  it  as  yet  unsettled  whether,  in 
cases  where  the  joint  is  freely  opened,  but  only  the  humerus  or 
the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  injured,  removal  of  the  injured 
bones  alone  will  not  be  better. 

Of  other  recent  wars,  the  results  of  the  Dano-Prussian  War  of 
1864  are  disputed.  The  Prussian  surgeons  have  claimed  good 
results  after  excision  of  the  elbow,  owing  to  ( 1 )  the  part  taken  in 
the  care  of  the  wounded  by  such  eminent  men  as  Esmarch,  (2)  by 
there  being  no  need  to  transport  the  wounded  very  far.  The 
truth  of  the  above  success  has  been  called  in  question,!  owing  to 
the  frequency  with  which  flail  joints  were  met  with  by  Danish 
surgeons  amongst  Danes  operated  on  by  Prussian  surgeons. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  this  operation  in  the  Franco- 
German  War,  Dr.  Otis  (p.  904)  says  that  the  average  results 
met  with  by  the  Prussian  surgeons  are  not  discouraging,  but  the 
results  reported  by  the  surgeons  attached  to  the  French  army 
of  that  day  are  "simply  appalling."  Dominick  has  tabulated 
263  cases  m  which  the  results  were  accurately  noted  after  the 
Franco-German  War :  in  28  cases  (10.6  per  cent.)  there  was 
good  actrve  motion,  and  a  more  or  less  useful  hand;  in  129  cases 
(49  per  cent.)  ankylosis  took  place,  in  31  with  a  useless  hand; 

T-6  °f       a?°Ve  °aSeS  rem°Val  °f  deta<*ed  fragments  seems  all  that  was 
miSLJ ™  mC°mP lete  °Peration  does  not  appear  to  be  more  successful  in 

The  cZ,  l     /I"1  •  •  TP*7'    AS  P°inted  °ut  h?  Prof-  Esmarch,  free  division  of 
the  capsule  of  the  joint  deprives  the  wound  of  much  of  its  danger. 

and  Med  Or™**  *  f  Pf  ^  ^  Hannover  Med.  Joum.,  January  IS,  1870, 

Ti 70)  6V"  l87l)'  aDd  a  reP^      Dr-  Loeffl<*  (■Brit.  Med.  Jourl,  May  28 
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in  24  cases  there  was  an  "  active  "  nail,  with  a  more  or  less  useful 
hand;  in  41  cases  a  "passive"  flail  joint,  with  a  useless  ex- 
tremity. 

Partial  Excision. — The  value  of  this  has  been  disputed.  My 
knowledge  of  it  is  limited  to  two  cases  which  came  under  my 
observation  after  removal  of  the  condyles  and  the  olecranon 
process.  A  most  unsatisfactory  amount  of  stiffness  persisted. 
In  cases  of  disease  I  should  never  recommend  it,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  imperfect  removal  of  the  parts  affected  as  well  as 
by  ankylosis.  So,  too,  this  step  should  be  rejected  in  cases  of 
ankylosis.*  In  excision  for  injury  it  would  be  permissible  to 
leave  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  untouched 
when  it  had  been  needful  to  remove  the  end  of  the  humerus  very 
freely.  In  such  cases  early  passive  movement  would  be  addition- 
ally called  for. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Watson  (Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  1873,  i.  985)  has  found 
that  the  results  after  excision  for  ankylosis  are  unsatisfactory, 
either  from  too  great  mobility,  owing  to  want  of  controlling 
power  of  the  triceps,  or  from  recurrence  of  bony  growth.  As  in 
most  cases  of  fracture  into  the  elbow-joint,  the  humerus  is  the 
bone  alone  affected,  and,  as  removal  of  the  ulna  impairs  the  triceps 
and  brachialis  anticus,  it  is  very  desirable  that  neither  the  radius 
nor  ulna  should  be  interfered  with.  To  meet  these  points  the 
following  operation  was  devised : — ( I )  A  linear  incision  over  the 
ulnar  nerve,  rather  longer  than  that  usually  employed ;  (2)  the 
ulnar  nerve  to  be  turned  over  the  condyle  by  careful  dissection ; 
(3)  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  be  introduced  into  the  joint  in 
front  and  behind  the  humerus  so  as  to  divide  the  upper  capsular 
ligaments  in  front  and  behind  ;  (4)  a  pair  of  bone-forceps  to  cut 
off  the  entire  inner  condyle  and  trochlea,  and  then  introduced  in 
the  opposite  diagonal  direction,  so  as  to  detach  the  external 
condyle  and  capitellum  ;  (5)  the  truncated  and  angular  end  of 
the  humerus  to  be  cleared,  turned  out,  and  smoothed  across  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  shaft  with  the  saw,  whereby  (6)  room  might  be 
afforded,  so  that,  partly  by  twisting,  partly  by  dissection,  the 
external  condyle  and  capitellum  are  removed  without  any  division 
of  the  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm.  The  union  can  nearly 
always  be  broken  down  with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic  ;  if  not.  it 
can  be  cut  through.  Dr.  Watson  had  used  this  method  six  times ; 


*  Sir  W.  Maccormac  points  out  that  in  these  cases  to  excise  the  end  of  the 
humerus  alone  will  not  permit  of  pronation  or  supination  afterwards,  as  the 
upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  soldered  together. 
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with  one  exception,  a  satisfactory  result  followed  immediately 
after  the  operation.  In  this  single  case  osseous  union  threatened, 
and  the  removal  of  a  farther  slice  of  the  humerus  was  ultimately 
satisfactory. 

Unfavourable  Results  of  Elbow  Excision. 

1 .  Persistence  of  pulpy  disease.  This  is  especially  likely  when, 
previous  to  the  operation,  the  capsule  has  been  perforated  and 
pulpy  disease  has  burrowed  out  amongst  the  flexors  or  extensors 
(p.  64). 

2.  Caries  and  chronic  osteo-myelitis.  These  are  not  unlikely 
to  supervene  when  the  reparative  power  is  poor  and  the  wound 
becomes  septic. 

3.  Ankylosis.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  owing  to 
the  great  tendency  of  inflammatory  products  to  organize  quickly 
in  early  life.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  them 
to  use  the  joint,  or  submit  to  passive  movement.  All  they  will 
do  is  to  move  their  arm  and  forearm  from  the  shoulder-joint 
(p.  62). 

4.  A  flail-like  joint.*  A  limb  may  remain  weak  for  some 
time,  owing  to  the  muscles  not  taking  on  fresh  attachments. 
Friction  and  galvanism  should  be  used  perseveringly.  If  there  is 
too  much  separation  between  the  ends,  the  patient  should  wear  a 
well-moulded  support ;  the  use  of  the  hand  and  fingers  will  thus 
be  retained,  and,  if  the  patient  is  young,  gradual  and  great  im- 
provement will  very  likely  take  place  in  the  elbow.  Ee-excision 
land  wiring  may  be  tried  in  some  cases  with  healthy  patients. 
According  to  Sir  W.  Maccormac  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  398)  most  of 
jthe  flail  joints  follow  the  extensive  removal  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus,  especially  in  cases  of  injury.  In  such  cases  the  condyles 
and  their  muscular  attachments  should  be  as  little  interfered  with 

as  possible.    He  points  out  that  flail  joints  are  of  two  kinds :  

(1)  Active  flail  joints,  in  which  the  muscles  are  strong  and 
sxercise  control.  These  may  be  very  useful,  especially  when 
aided  by  a  support  to  the  elbow.  (2)  Passive  flail  joints,  where 
'he  muscles  are  wasted,  and  the  hand  only  can  be  used  by  the 
3mployment  of  a  supporting  splint. 

If  the  wound  becomes  septic — 
5-  Cellulitis,  erysipelas,  &c. 


»as  !  ™  f  H 1  (  n°et'  l872>  V°L  1  p-  3)  relates  a  case  in  which  the  right  limb 
•  •  ■  n;  perfect  flail,  yet  with  the  help  of  a  leather  moulded  splint  all  the  move- 

Such  »  \  vt  -S  WGre  g°°d'  aDd  the  patient  could  d0  needlework,  and  write  well. 

wirt  l2-  1  Cai*Ped  t0  the  Sh0ulder  and  moulded  to  the  limb  down  to  the 
"irt,  leaving  the  fingers  free,  and  strapped  round  the  chest. 
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6.  Secondary  hemorrhage,    This  occurred  in  n  out  of  250 

cases.    Otis,  loc.  cit.,  p.  860. 

7.  A  useless  limb,  owing  to  utterly  wasted  muscles  from  long 

disease  and  disuse. 

8.  Injury  to  ulnar  nerve,  with  its  resulting  interference  with 

motion,  sensation,  and  nutrition. 

9.  An  adherent  scar. 

EXCISION  OP  SUPERIOR  RADIO-ULNAR  JOINT. 

Indications.— This  operation  may  be,  very  occasionally,  made 
use  of  with  antiseptic  precautions,  in  old  cases  of  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  radius,  where  reduction  has  not  been  effected 
owing  to  the  amount  of  swelling,  &c,  and  where  the  movements 
of  the  forearm  are  much  hampered,  especially  m  a  young  and 

healthy  adult.  .  , 

Operation— An  incision  about  2  inches  long  is  made  over  the 
projecting  head  of  the  bone  behind  or  through  the  posterior  part 
of  the  supinator  longus .*     The  soft  parts  being  separated  with  a 
blunt  dissector  and  held  aside  with  retractors,  the  neck  of  the 
radius  is  carefully  divided  with  a  fine  saw  or  cutting  bone-forceps. 
Sufficient  bone  must  be  removed  here  or  from  the  external  condyle 
to  leave  a  gap,  and  avoid  risk  of  fresh  ankylosis.    The  musculo- 
sniral  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
rtTSrfere  with  this  or  the  biceps  tendon.    The  forearm 
should  be  put  through  its  movements  freely,  but  carefully  while 
h  patients  under  the  anesthetic,  so  as  to  break  down .adhesions 
Sufficient  drainage  must  be  provided,  and  every  care  taken,  by  not 
interfering  with  the  soft  parts  more  than  is  absolutely  needful 
•    and  bv  keeping  the  wound  aseptic,  to  secure  primary  union  and 
[us  a'votd L'risk  of  stiffness  again  occurring.    After  a  few  days 
a  si  ng  may  be  substituted  for  a  splint,  and  passive  movements 
niade'use  of  daily,  with  the  aid  of  an  anesthetic  if  n ,edfu . 

Mr  Wainwright  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  m  p.  332)  lecoids  a 
somthTt  analogous  case,  in  which,  in  an  adult,  he  -moved  the 
W  of  the  radius  which  was  vertically  fractured,  and  the  coronoid 

The  accident  had  taken  place  three  months  before.  The  move 
hollow  above  the  condyle. 
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UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  OLECRANON. 

Wiring  the  fragments  of  this  bone  is  not  often  required.  For 
fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  on  treatment 
of  ununited  patella  by  wiring. 

Indications. — (1)  Where,  in  spite  of  careful  treatment,  the 
liinb  is  weak  and  its  usefulness  seriously  interfered  with,  especially 
where  the  occupation  of  the  patient  requires  vigorous  extension 
of  the  elbow.*  (2)  Where  such  treatment  has  not  been  used, 
but  the  time  for  it  has  gone  by.  In  either  case  the  patient 
should  be  young  and  healthy.  The  object  of  the  operation  and 
its  possible  risks  should  be  fully  explained  to  him.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  a  surgeon  undertaking  this  operation  has  good 
reason  for  feeling  confident  in  his  knowledge  of  antiseptic 
surgery. 

Operation. — The  parts  being  rendered  evascular  by  properly 
applied  Esmarch's  bandages,  and  the  region  of  the  elbow-joint 
duly  cleansed,!  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  for  i\  or  3  inches 
over  the  back  of  the  joint,  opening  into  this  and  exposing  the 
fragments.  Any  adhesions — e.g.,  between  these  and  the  condyles — 
are  then  removed  or  broken  down.  Retractors  being  placed  in 
the  wound,  any  fibrous  tissue  is  separated  from  the  contiguous 
edges  of  the  fragments,  and  a  thin  layer  of  bone  removed  from 
each,  either  with  a  chisel  or  a  narrow,  sharp  saw.  A  hole  is 
then  drilled  obliquely  through  each  fragment  with  a  bradawl  or 
drill,  and  stout  J  silver  wire  passed  §  and  twisted  up.  Two  half- 
twists  or  one  complete  twist  should  be  sufficient.  If  the  surgeon 
decides  to  leave  the  wire  in,  he  now  cuts  the  ends  short  and 
hammers  them  down  upon  the  olecranon  with  a  small  hammer. 
If  he  is  going  to  remove  them  later  on,  he  leaves  the  ends,  not  cut 
too  short,  projecting  through  the  wound,  which  is  next  closed 
with  silk  or  wire  sutures. 

Two  questions  arise  here.  One,  Should  the  wire  be  left  or  no  ? 
I  have  alluded  to  this  question  more  fully  later  on,  in  the  treat- 


*  The  surgeon  will  examine  how  far  this  power  is  lost,  to  what  extent  the 
triceps  has  wasted,  and  what  evidence  of  union  there  is  between  the  fragments. 

T  First  by  the  use  of  soap  and  carbolic  oil,  and  then  with  carbolic  acid  lotion 
(1  m  40),  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  this  being  worn  over  the  joint  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  operation. 

+  Sir  J.  Lister  {Lancet,  1883,  vol.  ii.  p.  761)  gives  wire  about  ^  of  an  inch  as 
amply  sufficient  for  the  olecranon,  while  for  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  in  an  adult 
male,  a  piece  of  wire  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  requisite  in  order  to 
resist  with  certainty  the  enormous  force  of  the  great  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

§  For  difficulties  in  this,  and  how  to  meet  them,  see  "  Wiring  of  the  Patella." 
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ment  of  fractured  patella  by  wiring.    While  one  objection  there 
given  is  wanting  here — viz.,  the  inability  to  bear  pressure  on  the 
wire,  as  in  kneeling — two  others  remain — viz.,  the  fact  that,  m 
some  patients,  attention  will  be  constantly  attracted  to  the  presence  , 
of  the  wire,  and  that,  after  a  time,  ulceration  may  set  in  around 
the  wire  and  cause  trouble.    Thus  I  believe  it  to  be  better  in 
most  cases  to  leave  the  wire  ends  fairly  long,  not  short  and 
hammered  down,  and  to  remove  them  in  about  six  or  eight  weeks' 
time.    The  other  course  no  doubt  enables  the  surgeon  to  allow  his 
patient  to  return  to  work  after  a  much  shorter  interval— viz.,  three 
or  four  weeks— but,  as  I  think,  at  an  undoubted  risk. 

The  other  question  is  about  the  drainage.  If  the  parts  have 
not  been  much  interfered  with,  if  no  separation  of  adhesions  has 
been  necessary,  probably  no  drainage  will  be  needful,  if  dry-gauze 
dressings  are  applied  and  firm,  and  even  support  given  with 
bandaging.  If  drainage  is  considered  advisable,  a  catgut  dram 
will  probably  be  sufficient. 

Movement  should  be  begun  about  the  third  week^  and  con- 
tinued with  the  persevering  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
patient.  If  the  union  is  firm,  the  wire  may  be  removed  a  little 
later,  careful  note  having  been  made,  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
of  the  number  of  half-twists.  Occasionally  here  *  as  m  the  case 
of  the  patella,  removal  of  the  wire  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

VENISECTION. 

Indications. 

I    Some  cases  of  pneumonia  after  injury,  as  where  a  stout 
young  farmer  breaks  several  ribs  when  riding,  and  acute  pneu-  • 
nionia  sets  in  and  extends  rapidly.  Here  the  cyanosis,  orthopnea,  . 
the  distressing  pain,  may  all  be  relieved  by  a  bleeding  Of  8  to  10 
ounces,  which  very  likely  will  have  to  be  repeated. 

In  other  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  which  are  not  traumatic, 
bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage  when  the  patient 
is  young  and  plethoric,  the  breathing  much  oppressed,  and  the 
heart's  action  becoming  embarrassed. 

2.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.     Dr.  HareT  draws 

*  In'acaseof  Sir  J.  Lister's  (lac.  supra  eft.),  the  we  was  not 

Other  forms  of  blood-abstraction,  such  as  leeches  and  cupping,  are  spoken 
here.   The  whole  address  is  well  worthy  of  careful  stud} . 
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this  o-raphic  picture  of  such  a  case.  A  middle-aged  man  with 
chronic  bronchitis  and  some  congestion  of  the  lungs  has  exposed 
himself  to  chill.  "  He  is  sitting  in  a  chair  (to  lie  down  is  im- 
possible for  him),  his  face  is  blue  and  sunken,  his  lips  purple, 
the  eyes  suffused  and  staring  ....  his  chest  heaving,  and  each 
ghort  gasping  inspiration  followed  by  a  long  wheezing  and  moan- 
ing expiration  ;  his  lungs  are  full  of  moist,  sonorous,  and  mucous 
rhonchi,  scarcely  a  trace  of  vesicular  murmur  is  to  be  heard,  and 
he  is  pulseless.  He  looks  to  you  beseechingly,  and  gasps  out, 
in  scarcely  articulate  words,  that  he  is  dying.  This  is  but  true. 
Now,  the  treatment  for  such  a  condition  at  the  present  day  is  to 
'  pour  in  stimulants  '  (though  the  patient  can  scarcely  swallow). 
Brandy  and  water  are  given,  and  ammonia,  and  perhaps  ether  ; 
then,  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  mustard  poultices  are 
applied  to  the  chest  and  the  calves  and  feet,  and  the  patient  is 

fanned,  and  the  patient  dies  Appearances  have  been  saved, 

but  not  the  patient's  life.  The  fact  is  that  here  the  danger  lay 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  being  gorged  with  blood,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  its  stretched  and  distended  walls  to  contract 

and  to  propel  forwards  the  thick  and  blackened  blood  

Open  one  of  these  veins,  which  are,  with  every  systole  of  the  heart, 
tending  to  carry  more  and  more  blood  to  this  already  distended 
right  ventricle,  and  all  may  yet  be  well  with  your  patient." 

3.  Where  a  tendency  to  apoplectic  seizures  exists.*  Dr.  Hare 
(loc.  supra  cit.)  thus  writes  of  this  class  of  case.  Nature  speaks  "  in 
unmistakable  language  when  by  a  copious  epistaxis  she  efficiently 
relieves  the  congested  turgid  face,f  the  beating  temples,  the  dull 
heavy  headache,  the  sleepiness,  the  confusion  of  thought,  and  other 
symptoms,  which,  in  a  plethoric  individual  betoken,  if  they  are 
not  relieved,  serious  danger,  if  not  an  apoplectic  attack." 

4.  In  aneurisms,  especially  thoracic.  As  part  of  the  treatment 
of  Valsalva  in  a  modified  form.  Formerly  the  bleedings  in  aneu- 
rism were  copious  even  to  syncope.  Nowadays  they  are  made  use 
of  differently.  They  are  small  in  amount,  and  are  only  repeated 
so  far  as  to  reduce  excessive  action  of  the  heart,  or  to  relieve 
certain  symptoms  (as  they  undoubtedly  do) — viz.,  dyspnoea  and 
pain.    Dr.  MacDougall,  of  Carlisle,  in  a  most  interesting  paper 


*  This  does  not  mean  those  cases  where  a  rupture  of  a  cerebral  vessel  has 
occurred,  where  bleeding  would  interfere  with  that  process  of  repair  on  which 
the  patient's  life  depends. 

t  Dr.  Copeman  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  932)  points  out  that  in  these 
cases,  in  addition  to  plethora  and  a  full  habit,  evident  distension  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  head  and  neck  is  a  valuable  indication  that  bleeding  is  proper. 
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(Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  l  887,  p.  38)  points  out  the  following  as 
cases  in  which  venisection  should  be  used  more  often  when  other 
means  have  failed.    (1)  Details  are  given  of  a  case  of  mitral 
and  aortic  incompetence,  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  acute  , 
pleuro-pneumonia,  in  which  recovery  followed  epistaxis  to  the 
amount  of  a  pint.   (2)  Reaction  after  concussion,  with  a  full,  slow, 
labouring  pulse,  and  headache.    (3)  In  epilepsy  in  strong,  big, 
healthy    patients,  vensesection  will  relieve  the  cerebral  stasis. 
(4)  In  some  cases  of  croup,  in  late  childhood,  or  in  vigorous  adoles- 
cents.   (5)  In  acute  pleurisy,  with  intolerable  pain,  unrelieved  by 
morphia;  where  there  is  not  much  effusion,  but  lymph  forma- 
tion over  a  wide  surface.    (6)  Very  rarely  in  acute  pneumonia, 
bilateral,  in  young  healthy  subjects,  with  small  pulse  and  strongly 
beating  heart.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  pyrexia  here  favours  the 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.    (7)  In  suffocative  pul- 
monary catarrh,  with  a  trace  of  albumen  and  a  few  granular  casts, 
(8)  In  some  cases  of    convulsions,  e.g.,  (a)  after  scarlatinal 
nephritis ;  (6)  in  parturient  or  pregnant  women— -i.e.,  in  severe 
attacks,  with  extreme  congestion,  profound  coma,  and  hard  pulse ; 
(c)  in  plethoric  coma,  preceded  by  headache,  in  full-blooded 
women  about  the  time  of  the  menopause. 

Operation.— The  patient  being  usually  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  a  bandage  tied  round  the  middle  of  the  arm  with  sufficient 
tightness  to  retard  the  venous  circulation  without  arresting  that 
in  the  arteries*  the  surgeon  selects  the  median  cephalic  or  the 
median  basilic,  whichever  is  most  prominent.f     Steadying  this 
vein  by  placing  his  left  thumb  upon  it  just  below  the  point  oi 
intended  puncture,  and  with  his  right  hand  resting  steadily  upon 
its  ulnar  margin,  he  opens  the  vein  with  a  scrupulously  clean  lancet 
or  small  sharp  scalpel,  making  with  a  gentle  sweep  of  his  wrist 
a  small  incision,  and  not  a  mere  puncture,  into  the  vein,  Ine 
anterior  wall  of  this  being  divided,  the  point,  without  penetrating 
any  deeper,  is  thrust  onwards,  first  increasing  the  slit  m  the  vein, 
and  then  being  brought  out  vertically,  care  being  taken  to  make 
the  skin  wound  larger  than  that  in  the  vein.    The  thumb  is  now 
raised  and  the  stream  directed  into  the  measure.!     While  the 


*  The  surgeon  makes  use  of  the  pulsation  in  the  arteries  to  tell  the  relation  of 
thehraSor  one  of  its  branches  given  off  abnormally  high  up  and  runmng 
superficially,  to  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  (p  85). 

t  If  the  patient  is  nervous,  or  if  the  veins  are  small,  he  should  be  told  to  1 
a  Liking -stick  or  book.    This  steadies  his  arm,  distracts  has  thoughts,  and  b> 
producing  muscular  contraction  supports  and  fills  the  veins. 

J  No" !i  clrop  of  blood  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  bed  or  patient  s  Imen. 
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blood  is  escaping,  the  limb  should  be  kept  in  the  same  position, 
lest,  by  the  skin  slipping  over  the  wound  in  the  vein,  the  blood 
should  be  prevented  from  escaping  freely  and  make  its  way  into 
the  cellular  tissue. 

The  required  amount  of  blood  having  been  removed,  the  thumb 
is  placed  on  the  puncture  while  the  bandage  is  removed.  A  small 
pad  of  lint  dusted  with  iodoform  or  of  dry  aseptic  gauze  is  then 
placed  on  the  puncture,  and  secured  with  tape  or  bandage  applied 
in  the  figure  of  8.  This  pad  may  be  removed  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  patient  should  use  a  sling. 

Difficulties  during,  and  Complications  after,  Vensesection. 

1.  Difficulty  in  finding  a  vein.  This  may  be  due  to  their 
small  size,  the  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  or  the  abundance  of 
fat.  If  a  vein  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  distinct  by  hanging 
down  the  limb,  putting  it  in  warm  water,  flexing  and  extending 
the  wrist  and  fingers,  and  chafing  the  limb,  a  vein  should  be 
opened  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  or  blood  withdrawn  from  the 
external  jugular  or  internal  saphena  at  the  ankle. 

2.  In  other  cases,  where  the  patient  is  much  emaciated,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  steadying  fat  the  mobility  of  a  vein  may  enable 
it  to  avoid  puncture,  unless  a  very  sharp  instrument  is  used  and 
the  vein  well  steadied. 

3.  When  the  vein  has  been  opened,  sufficient  blood  may  not 
escape  owing  to — 

(a)  The  opening  being  a  mere  puncture. 

(&)  The  skin  -opening  being  insufficient  in  size,  or  not  parallel 
in  position  to  that  in  the  vein.  These  impediments 
are  removed  by  a  freer  use  of  the  knife,  carefully 
made,  or  by  bringing  the  wound  in  the  vein  parallel 
with  that  in  the  skin. 

(c)  A  pellet  of  fat  may  block  the  opening  in  the  vein.  This 

should  be  snipped  away. 

(d)  The  patient  may  faint. 

(e)  A  thrombus  may  form.    This  will  disappear  when  the 

venous  current  becomes  more  active. 
(/)  The  bandage  may  be  tied  too  tightly  round  the  arm. 

4.  "Wound  of  the  brachial  or  some  other  artery — e.g.,  an  ab- 
normal ulnar.  This  can  always  be  avoided  by  a  careful  use  of 
the  lancet  or  scalpel,  and  by  noting  beforehand  the  existence  of 
any  pulsation.  The  force  of  the  jet  and  the  mixture  of  bright  with 
dark  blood  will  tell  of  this  accident.  Pressure  should  be  care- 
fully applied  and  maintained  (p.  19),  and  blood  taken  from  the 
opposite  arm  if  required. 
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5 .  Escape  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  This  will  lead  to 
ecchymosis,  and  perhaps  formation  of  a  thrombus,  which  may  be 
absorbed,  but  which  also  may  suppurate. 

6.  Phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics.  These  may 
be  due  to  use  of  dirty  instruments,  aided  by  the  low  condition  of 
the  patient.  They  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  against,  as 
likely  to  lead  to  the  following  two  most  grave  results. 

7.  Erysipelas  and  cellulitis. 

8.  Intense  pain  in  the  limb,  with  gradual  flexion  of  the  elbow- 
joint.  This  is  due  to  puncture  of  the  external  or  internal  cuta- 
neous nerves,  which  are  connected  through  the  brachial  plexus 
with  the  motor  nerves  to  the  brachialis  anticus  and  biceps,  which 
flex  the  elbow-joint.*  The  injured  nerve  should  be  divided,  sub- 
cutaneously  if  possible. 

TRANSFUSION. 

This  operation  is  rarely  performed— ( 1 )  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
apparently  very  fatal,  though  the  bad  results  are,  as  in  trache- 
otomy for  croup  or  in  herniotomy  in  cases  of  strangulation,  not 
due  so  much  to  the  operation  itself,  as  to  the  condition  which 
calls  for  it.     (2)  From  the  difficulties  attending  the  operation. 
These,  of  late  years,  have  been  much  diminished,  but,  while  we 
have  simpler  apparatus  at  hand,  it  is  probably  still  correct  that 
there  is  none  which  has  been  used  sufficiently  often  to  bewailed 
perfect.    Yet  it  is  an  operation  with  which  every  practitioner 
should  be  acquainted,  owing  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  it,  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  call  is  liable  to  come. 

There  are  two  methods— A.  Direct,  in  which  blood  is  conveyed 
directly  from  one  person  into  another ;  and  B.  Indirect,  m  which 
blood  separated  from  its  fibrin,  or  some  other  fluid  is  thrown  in. 

A.  Direct.— This  will  be  described  first  and  most  fully,  as  it 
is  probably  preferable  to  inject  blood  without  exposure  to  air  and 
without  manipulation  in  the  cases  in  which  this  method  is  avail- 

^Method.—  Dr.  Aveling's  modified  by  Me.  Cripps.  As  I  have 
only  space  for  one  here,  I  shall  describe  that  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar.     It  is  simple  and  inexpensive,t  and  has  the  advan- 


*  Hilton,  Best  and  Pain,  p.  190.  .  imoIlb, 

+  fmay 'remind  my  readers  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  india-rubber  —  ^ 
this  unless  kept  carefully  and  looked  at  from  time  to  time,  11 1  able  to  be  0 
cracked  and  useless  at  the  moment  of  need.    I  believe  the  only  mean,  of  real  j 
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tao-e  of  measuring  the  blood  sent — viz.,  2  drachms  at  each 
squeeze  of  the  bulb. 

The  veins  being  exposed  and  probes  passed  beneath  them,  the 
apparatus  is  filled  with  a  warm  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  a 
clip  placed  at  either  end.  The  arms  of  receiver  and  donor  being 
in  the  position  given  below,  the  vein  of  the  receiver  is  opened 
with  sharp  scissors,  and  pressure  being  made  just  below  the  open- 


FlG 


A  ami  b  are  the  hands  of  assistants  holding  the  afferent  and  efferent  tubes 
aud  the  lips  of  each  venassection  wound  together.  The  cannulas  being  inserted 
into  the  veins,  the  syringe  and  tubing,  filled  with  warm  saline  solution,  and  kept 
so  by  the  taps  or  clips,  is  fitted  into  the  cannulas.  Then  the  taps  are  turned  or 
the  clips  removed,  and  the  tubing  compressed  by  D,  and  the  bulb  squeezed  by  c. 
The  tube  is  then  squeezed  by  shifting  d  to  d'.  The  bulb  then  expanding  draws 
in  blood,  when  the  manipulation  just  described  is  repeated.  The  bevelled  end  of 
the  afferent  tube  is  so  made  that  it  may  slip  easily  into  the  collapsed  vein  of  the 
patient.  (Aveling.*) 

ing  in  the  vein,  so  as  to  prevent  blood  obscuring  the  opening,  the 
cannula  is  inserted.  The  other  cannula  is  then  inserted  into  a 
vein  of  the  giver,  and  both  held  steadily  by  an  assistant.  Trans- 
fusion is  then  performed  as  follows  :f — 

"  The  clips  having  been  removed  from  the  tube  at  either  end, 
the  operator  makes  the  necessary  valve  to  prevent  regurgitation 
by  compressing,  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  the  tube 
between  the  central  ball  and  the  giver.  He  then  slowly  squeezes 
the  ball,  with  the  effect  of  driving  the  water  it  contains  gently 
mto  the  vein  of  the  recipient ;  then,  having  compressed  the  tube 

ensuring  the  preservation  of  india-rubber  is  to  keep  it  under  water.  Mr.  Cripps 
has  removed  one  source  of  clotting  by  replacing  with  clips  the  taps  shown  in 
I'  ig.  26. 

*  Obst.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  Jlay  4  1374.       f  Cripps,  Did.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  660. 
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between  the  ball  and  the  recipient,  he  removes  the  finger  and 
thumb  from  off  the  tube  on  the  opposite  side,  allowing  the  ball  to 
expand  with  the  blood  coming  into  it  from  the  arm  of  the  giver. 
When  the  ball  is  full,  the  manipulation  just  described  is  repeated, 
and  the  blood  passes  into  the  vein  of  the  receiver.  In  this 
manner,  each  time  the  ball  is  compressed  2  drachms  of  blood 
are  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  patient.  Should  the  syringe 
appear  to  become  blocked,*  or  work  unsatisfactorily,  it  can  be 
detached  and  washed  out  without  removing  the  cannulas  from 
the  veins. "t 

B.  Indirect  Transfusion. — Points  which  have  here  to  be  con- 
sidered are— (i)  What  is  the  best  fluid  to  use.  (2)  What  is  the 
best  apparatus  and  method. 

Milk}  has  been  used  by  some — e.g.,  Dr.  Thomas,  of  New  York 

 being  thought  to  be'  safer  and  more  nutritious  than  saline  fluids. 

Possibly  this  last  advantage  is  somewhat  theoretical,  being  based 
on  the  supposed  resemblance  to  chyle.     If  milk  be  injected,  it 

*  A  case  in  which  this  occurred  will  be  found  related  by  Dr.  Hoggan,  Brit. 
Med.  Journ.,  1877,  vol.  ii.  p.  726.  „    „  _       D  . 

t  I  can  only  mention  some  other  methods.    Dr.  Galabin's  ( Guy  s  Hasp,  liepts., 
vol  xlii.  p.  255) is  in  some  respects  simpler  than  the  one  described.   The  apparatus 
is  more  easily  cleaned  and  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    It  is  well  suited 
to  direct  and  indirect  transfusion  alike,  but  during  the  former  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  quantity  of  blood  cannot  be  easily  and  exactly  measured 
The  surgeon  can  only  judge  when  to  leave  off  by  the  time  of  the  flow  which 
should  not  be  less  than  five  minutes,  and  partly  by  the  effect  on  the  pulses  of 
receiver  and  donor.    M.  Roussell's  instrument  appears  to  me  to  have  the  follow- 
ing grave  objections  :-(0  Its  cost  (£S  5>-  5  Dr-  Aveling's,  £1  12s  )  which  is 
very  high  for  one  so  rarely  used.     (2)  Its  complicated  nature.     (3)  ^  ™* 
that  its  safety  depends  on  its  being  used  rapidly.    As  Dr.  Galahin  remarks 
«  A  general  practitioner,  having  occasion  to  operate  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  mignj 
occupy  more  time,  and  the  risk  to  the  patient  is  thus  immensely  increased. 
(4.)  Although  the  first  few  ounces  of  blood  pass  quite  successfully,  yet,  alter  a 
while,  clots  usually  form  in  the  tube.    Mr.  Cripps  (loo.  supra  cit.)  further  condemns 
it  as  most  unsurgical,  and  as  "merely  an  attempt  to  substitute  the  ^Phazaid 
blind  puncture  of  a  machine  for  the  human  fingers  and  eyesight,  which  alom 
are  to  be  relied  on  in  performing  so  delicate  an  operation  as  transfusion,  witn 
ease,  safety,  and  precision."    It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  the  inventor  to  stej 
that  in  the  Yearbook  of  Treatment  for  1886,  p.  90.  M.  Roussell  is  stated  tc ,  ha*| 
performed  transfusion  by  his  method  successfully  eighteen  times  in  ^rty-n^ 
surgical  cases;  and  in  medical  cases  twenty-eight  times  with  ten  reco^ne. 
No  information  is,  however,  given  in  the  book  just  quoted  as  to  the  severity 
the  cases,  or  the  condition  of  the  patients.  . 

+  Prof.  Sch&fer  (Trans.  Obst,  Soc,  vol..  xxi.),  from  experiments  on  *W  "un| 
that  the  injection  of  milk,  after  they  had  been  reduced  by  bleeding  to  almost  8 

benefit    After  death,  the  blood  corpuscles  were  found  to  be  ^integrated,  an 
Z  blood  swarming  with  bacteria.    He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  mud 
lacking  haemoglobin  could  be  of  any  benefit  in  cases  of  acute  ansenua. 
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should  be  first  most  carefully  filtered  to  prevent  any  capillary 
embolism  in  tlie  lungs. 

Saline  solutions  have  also  been  used,  being  always  available  in 
the  absence  of  a  fitting  blood  donor,  and  in  the  hope  that  thus 
sufficient  fluid  would  be  supplied  to  stimulate  the  failing  action  of 
the  heart,  and  to  give  it  something  to  contract  upon  until  the 
processes  of  assimilation,  which  are  in  these  cases  suspended,  can 
once  again  supply  natural  fluid  to  the  heart  and  vessels.  The 
transfusion  of  saline  solutions  received  at  one  time  some  impetus 
from  a  certain  amount  of  success  which  attended  their  use  in 
cholera.  Thus  Mr.  Little  (Loud.  Hosp.  Bepts.,  vol.  iii.  p.  132)  re- 
ports four  recoveries  out  of  fifteen  cases  so  treated  at  the  London 
Hospital.  The  fluid  used  consisted  of  a  drachm  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, 6  grains  of  potassium  chloride,  3  grains  of  sodium  phosphate, 
20  grains  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  2  drachms  of  pure  alcohol  to 
a  pint  of  distilled  water.*  Four  pints  were  introduced  at  a  time, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  1 1  o°,  the  transfusion  taking  about 
half  an  hour. 

If  blood  is  available,  it  may  be  used  as  follows  : — Six  ounces 
are  drawn  from  the  arm  of  a  strong  and  healthy  man  into  a 
scrupulously  clean  receiver.  The  fibrin  having  been  whipped  up 
by  brisk  use  of  a  clean  silver  fork,  the  blood  is  strained  through 
muslin  (previously  dipped  in  hot  water)  into  a  vessel  floating  in 
water  at  1050.  A  vein  is  now  found  in  the  patient's  arm,  a 
matter,  sometimes,  of  no  small  difficulty.  A  probe  is  passed  be- 
neath the  vein  to  prevent  its  being  lost  later  on,  and  tapes  are 
tied  around  the  arm  just  above  and  below  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
be  opened.  The  vein  being  opened  with  sharp  scissors,  a  small 
probe  is  inserted,  so  that  the  aperture  is  readily  found.  The  pre- 
pared blood  is  now  placed  handy,  and  the  apparatus  chosen, 
whether  a  glass  syringe  which  has  been  kept  filled  with  hot  water, 
with  a  piece  of  tubing  attached,  £  inch  in  diameter  and  about 

*  The  fluid  recommended  by  Mr.  Jennings  is  somewhat  similar — viz.,  sodium 
chloride,  grs.  50  ;  potassium  chloride,  grs.  3  ;  sodium  sulphate,  grs.  2.5  ;  potassium 
sulphate,  grs.  2.5;  sodium  phosphate,  grs.  2  ;  water,  ipint;  absolute  alcohol,  drs.  2. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  use  of  saline  injections  will  receive  further  trial.  Dr. 
W.  Hunter  has  lately  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  July  27,  Aug.  3  and  10,  1889)  dealt 
fully  with  the  subject  of  transfusion.  In  discussing  the  relative  value  of  blood 
and  saline  solutions,  he  shows  that  blood  must  have  a  stronger  effect  in  restoring 
the  tone  of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  and  that  if  anything  like  all  the  volume  of 
blood  is  lost,  blood  must  take  its  place.  The  advantages  of  salines  are  otherwise 
very  great,  being  easily  obtained  and  free  from  such  dangers  as  clotting.  He 
thinks  that  for  practical  purposes  all  the  advantages  of  transfusion  can  be 
equally  well  and  as  rapidly  obtained  by  transfusion  of  a  1  to  4  per  cent,  solution 
°fsalt(3j_0j). 
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3  inches  long,  with  cannula,*  metal  or  glass,  or  a  piece  of  the  same 
sized  tubing,  3  feet  long,  with  a  funnel  at  one  end  and  appro- 
priate cannula  at  the  other— whatever  apparatus,  and  the  simpler 
the  better,  is  used  is  carefully  filled  with  blood.    The  probe 
being  withdrawn  from  the  vein,  the  cannula  inserted,  and  the  tapes 
removed,  blood  is  introduced  very  slowly,  and  the  effect  on  the 
patient's  pulse,  breathing,  temperature,  and  face  carefully  watched 
The  average  amount  required  is  from  4  to  6  ounces.    If  needful 
the  flow  may  be  accelerated  by  running  the  oiled  finger  and  thumb 
down  the  tube.     Bat  if  the  flow  seems   arrested  or  nearly 
arrested,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  the  cannula  for  a  moment  and 
make  sure  that  there  is  not  a  clot  in  the  cannula  or  tube. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  saline  solutions  which  have  the 
power  of  delaying  the  coagulation  of  blood-^.,  sodium  phosphate 
—should  be  added  to  the  blood  before  it  is  transfused.    Dr.  Hicks 
(Gutfs  Sosp.  Mepts,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1)  brought  this  method  before  the 
profession,  having  found  experimentally  on  dogs  that  blood  mixed 
with  sodium  phosphate,  after  being  kept  out  of  the  system  for 
some  time,  could  be  injected  back  into  the  animal  without  any 
detriment.     He  therefore  hoped  that  this  plan  might  be  useful 
where  there  is  no  time  for  defibrinating,  or  where  the  quantity  ot 
blood  obtainable  is  so  small  as  to  render  defibrination  difficult. 
Dr  Hicks  recommends  a  solution  of  3  ounces  of  the  fresh  sodium 
phosphate  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  using  one  part  of  the 
solution  to  three  parts  of  blood,  and  injecting  from  6  to  8  ounces 
of  the  combined  fluid,  this  being  done  very  slowly  and  at  intervals 
if  the  heart's  action  is  embarrassed  by  the  use  of  more  than 
2  ounces  at  a  time.     Prof.  Schaf  er.t  who  investigated  the  subject 
o2f  transfusion  scientifically  for  the  Obstetrical  Society ^cons.dered 
that  this  solution  was  too  strong,  and  certain  to  kill  the  blood 

C°  Thereis  one  more  method  of  transfusion,  or  rather  of  re-infusion, 
which  has  been  used  lately  by  the  Edinburgh  surgeons-viz  Dr. 
Duncant  and  Messrs.  Annandale  and  Ootterill  §-and  wine .being, 
especially  adapted  to  amputation  cases,  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
ho^ita/surgeon.     D,  Duncan  used  it 

amputation  of  the  thigh  for  a  railway  injury.  The  patient  *no 
S  lost  so  much  blood  before  the  operation  that  it  was  difficult 
"whether  he  was  alive  or  dead  after  the  arteries  were  tied, 

*  The  end  of  this  must  always  he  fine  enough  to  enter  the  vein,  which  is  usually 
ine  enu  01  +  ^  Trang^  vol_  m 

collapsed.  .  .  s  ji,;,!   vol.  ii.  October  2. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1886,  vol.  1.  p.  192.         §  Ibia->  v01' 
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made  a  good  recovery  after  the  injection  of  the  3  ounces  of 
blood  which  he  had  lost  during  the  operation  mixed  with  solution 
of  sodium  phosphate — in  all,  about  8  ounces  being  thrown  into  the 
femoral  vein. 

Dr.  Duncan's  method  is  as  follows  : — 

For  introduction  into  the  vein,  a  short  glass  tube,  of  the  size  of 
1  No.  6  catheter,  having  a  pen-shaped  point,  is  used.  To  its 
jther  end,  slightly  bulbous,  about  2  inches  of  india-rubber  tubing 
are  attached.  A  simple  glass  syringe,  holding  4  ounces,  whose 
nozzle  fits  the  tubing,  is  perfectly  effective,  the  temperature  being 
.  kept  up  with  boric  lint  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  A  graduated 
1  glass  vessel,  kept  floating  in  warm  water,  contains  the  solution  of 
sodium  phosphate  and  receives  the  blood. 

All  instruments  are  washed  in  aseptic  solutions.     The  most 
convenient  vein  being  selected  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  the 
•  glass  point  is  inserted  and  a  catgut  ligature  put  round  it.  While 
j  the  process  of  ligaturing  the  arteries  is  going  on,  the  blood  is 
caught  by  one  assistant,  who  adds  the  soda  solution  as  required, 
■  and  is  slowly  injected  by  another. 

The  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  was  one  of  5  per  cent.,  one 
part  of  the  solution  being  added  to  three  parts  of  blood.'  A 
j  slightly  larger  proportion  was  frequently  used  in  the  amputation 
cases. 

About  five  minutes  were  occupied  in  injecting  the  8  ounces, 
and,  in  a  case  of  amputation  of  the  hip,  16  ounces  were  injected 
in  about  fifteen  minutes,  without  any  disturbance,  and  with  a 
good  result. 

Dr.  Duncan  points  out  that  the  process  of  re-injecting  the 
patient's  own  blood  is  incompatible  with  the  use  of  spray  or 
irrigation  during  the  operation.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  use 
ot  the  germicide  may  safely  be  delayed  till  near  the  end  of  the 
operation,  as,  with  pure  hands  and  instruments,  the  risk  from  the 
air  is  trifling,  and  is  not  worth  considering  when  a  patient  is  in 
imminent  danger  from  hasmorrhage  or  collapse. 

The  same  apparatus  was  thus  used  in  a  case  of  pernicious 
anaemia  by  Dr.  Duncan  : — 

do,iV^  in^!  ai'm  °f  reCeiV6r  WaS  eSP°sed>  and  ™*er  it  a 
doiible  thread  of  catgut  passed.  Blood  was  then  drawn  from  the 
clonor  into  a  dish  containing  the  sodium  phosphate,  with  which  it 
was  gently  mixed  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  While  an  assistant 
Mted  the  syriuge,  the  exposed  vein  of  the  receiver  was  opened, 

bledinl  ™  IT1  °f  CatgUt  WaS  ^Ij^lled  »Pon  to  prevent 
deeding.    The  tube  was  now  inserted,  the  upper  thread  tied 
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round  it  with  one  knot,  and  the  lower  definitely  secured  and  cut 
short.  The  blood  was  next  slowly  injected,  the  tubing  being 
pinched  when  the  syringe  required  to  be  refilled.  The  upper 
catgut  was  finally  tied  and  cut  short  when  the  operation  was 
completed,  and  the  little  wound  was  stitched  up. 

Arterial  Transfusion. — While  transfusion  into  veins  is  in 
practice,  on  the  whole,  the  most  generally  convenient  and 
applicable  method,  the  above  is,  theoretically,  so  superior  that 
it  deserves  attention.  Prof.  Schafer  (loc.  supra  cit.)  recom- 
mends the  following  method  to  be  used  in  the  dorsalis  pedis 
artery  : — 

The  arteries  of  donor  and  receiver  are  first  to  be  exposed  and 
separated  from  their  sheath  for  about  f  inch.    The  distal  ends  of 
the  exposed  portions  of  arteries  in  both  are  then  tied,  ligatures 
are  placed  loosely  round  the  upper  ends  also,  and  these  upper 
ends  secured  by  spring  clips.    The  transfusion  apparatus  itself 
consists  simply  of  an  india-rubber  tube  having  a  glass  cannula  at 
each  end     The  cannula  has  a  tapering,  bevelled  end,  grooved  to 
hold  the  ligature.     One  of  the  cannulae  is  tied  into  the  artery  of 
the  donor,  the  other  into  that  of  the  receiver,  the  ends  of  both 
being  directed  towards  the  heart.    The  clips  are  then  opened  for 
about  a  minute,  or  a  little  longer  if  it  seem  desirable.  Both 
arteries  are  then  to  be  tied  just  above  the  clips,  and  finally  the 
cannula  are  to  be  cut  out,  together  with  the  pieces  of  artery  into 

which  they  are  tied. 

Advantages  of  Arterial  Transfusion. 

1  The  blood  transfused  is  oxygenated. 

2.  Any  clots  produced  are  washed  into  the  peripheral  arteries 
of  the  foot,  instead  of  into  those  of  the  lungs. 

2  The  arterial  tension  of  the  patient  is  more  quickly  raised, 
and  the  tendency  to  syncope  thus  more  rapidly  averted,  than  when 
the  blood  is  thrown  into  a  vein. 

Disadvantages  of  Arterial  Transfusion. 

1  An  artery  is  more  difficult  to  find  and  deal  with,  especially 
in  cases  of  hurry  and  emergency,  than  a  superficial  vein 

2  Emboli  if  produced,  and  carried  into  the  peripheral  arteries,. 

requires  him  to  be  more  careful  later  on. 

a   An  artery  thus  used  is  only  available  once. 

Risks  and  Dangers  of  Transfusion—Amongst  these  are 

I    Emboli  and  their  results. 

I  Evidence  of  blood  being  thrown  in  too  rapidly  for  the 
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system  of  the  receiver — e.g.,  headache,  flushing,  precordial  oppres- 
sion, &c. 

3.  Perhaps  septic  absorption,  if  the  blood  has  been  exposed  too 
long,  or  if  milk  is  used  without  precautions  to  purify  it. 

4.  Many  of  the  risks  already  given  under  the  head  of  venae- 
section  (p.  74)  will,  of  course,  be  present  here  also. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERY  AT  THE 
BEND  OP  THE  ELBOW  (Pig.  1 7). 

This  operation,  common  enough  fifty  years  ago  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  bleeding  and  the  facility  with  which  the  brachial 
artery  was  wounded,  will  be  briefly  described  here. 

Indications. — (1)  Wound  of  artery,  especially  after  bleeding. 
{2)  Traumatic  arterio-venous  aneurism  also  occurring  after 
bleeding. 

Guide. — The  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon. 
Relations  : —  In  Front. 

Skin  ;  fasciae ;  bicipital  fascia  ;  median  basilic 

vein.     Branches  of  internal  and  external 

cutaneous  nerve. 

Outside.  Inside. 

Biceps  tendon.  Brachial  artery  Median  nerve 

T,  at  bend  of  elbow. 

Vena  comes.  Vena  comes. 

Behind. 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Operation  (Fig.  1 7). — The  limb  being  steadied  with  the  elbow 
slightly  flexed,  the  site  of  the  biceps  tendon  should  be  defined,  and 
also  that  of  any  large  veins,  by  making  pressure  a  little  above 
the  proposed  site  of  ligature.  An  incision  about  2  inches  long 
is  then  made,  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon, 
(through  the  superficial  fascia  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  the  median 
basilic  vein  and  its  companion,  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  If 
these  are  seen,  they  must  be  drawn  inwards.  The  deep  fascia  is 
then  divided  on  a  director,  this  and  the  semilunar  fascia  of  the 
biceps  which  strengthens  it  being  interfered  with  as  little  as 
possible.  The  artery,  with  its  venae  comites,  lies  directly  under- 
neath. The  needle  should  be  passed,  after  the  veins  are  separated 
md  the  artery  cleaned,  from  within  outwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
median  nerve,  which  lies  more  deeply  on  the  inside.* 


If  it  is  needful  to  prolong  the  incision  downwards  so  as  to  secure  the  upper  end 
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In  the  case  of  traumatic  arterio- venous  aneurism  resisting  other 
treatment,  the  old  operation  of  placing  double  ligatures* 
will  be  preferable  to  the  Hunt  erian  one,  which  runs  the  risk  of 
overlooking  the  possibility  of  a  rather  higher  division  tban  usual 
of  the  brachial  into  radial  and  ulnar.  If  much  haemorrhage  is 
expected,  the  brachial  should  be  compressed  about  the  middle  of 
the  arm  with  an  Esmarch,  or  the  vessel  controlled  by  a  reliable 
assistant.  The  median  basilic  vein  will,  in  such  cases,  be  often 
found  much  dilated  by  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood.  In  others 
it  has  been  obliterated. 

This  operation  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  should  always  be  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  carefulness  at  the  time,  and  pains  taken 
with  the  after-treatment,  so  as  to  insure  the  minimum  of  dis- 
turbance and  the  smallest  amount  of  cicatrix,  and  thus  to  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible  with  the  movements  of  the  elbow. 


of  the  radial  or  ulnar,  the  bicipital  fascia  must  be  divided  more  freely,  and  the 
median  basilic  vein  cut  if  it  cannot  be  drawn  to  one  side. 

*  Here  ligatures  will  be  required  above  and  below  the  communication  with  the 
vein  in  the  case  of  aneurismal  varix,  and  above  and  below  the  sac  if  the  surgeon 
is  dealing  with  a  varicose  aneurism,  it  being  understood  that  palliative  treatment 
has  not  sufficed,  and  that  pressure,  applied  locally  and  on  the  main  trunk  above, 
or  by  means  of  Esmarch's  bandage,  has  failed.  If  ligature  is  decided  upon,  it 
will  be  better  (the  artery  being  commanded  above)  to  open  the  sac,  and  thus  find 
the  apertures  into  the  artery -by  the  aid  of  a  small  bougie.  As  Mr.  Holmes 
(System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  92)  points  out,  the  other  plan  of  attempting  to 
find  and  tie  the  artery  without  opening  the  sac  presents  these  difficulties-™., 
that  the  artery  is  surrounded  by  dilated  and  closely  packed  veins,  and  that  below 
the  sac  it  is  of  small  size. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  ARM. 
LIGATURE  OP  BRACHIAL  ARTERY  (Figs.  27,  33). 

This  is  performed  («)  in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and,  much  more 
•arely,  (b)  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  operation  last  described. 
(a)  In  the  Middle  of  the  Arm  (Figs.  27,  33). 
Indications. 

1.  Chiefly  wounds  of  palmar  arch,  resisting  pressure  (p.  23). 

2.  Wound  of  the  artery  itself  by  penknife,*  bayonet,  bullet,  &c. 

3.  Gunshot  wound  of  the  elbow,  leading  to  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, resisting  other  treatment. 

4.  Wound  of  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm,  when  haemor- 
rhage has  occurred  from  a  wound  of  one  of  these  and  the  parts 
are  in  a  sloughy  condition.  In  the  year  1882  a  patient  came 
under  my  care  for  secondary  haemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  the 
forearm,  inflicted  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  in  rook-shooting.  The 
parts  were  much  swollen  and  sloughy;  the  ulnar  artery,  in  its 
middle  third,  from  which  the  haemorrhage  was  coming,  was 
greenish  in  colour,  and  apparently  not  in  a  condition  to  hold  a 
ligature.  A  good  recovery,  with  no  further  haemorrhage,  took 
place  after  ligature  of  the  brachial  in  the  middle  of  the  arm.  In 
1885  I  had  occasion  again  to  tie  this  artery  for  haemorrhage 
occurring  repeatedly  a  few  days  after  a  suppurating  palmar  bursa 
had  been  opened  in  the  usual  way,  above  and  below  the  anterior 
annular  ligament.    The  patient  recovered  with  a  weakened  limb. 

5-  Traumatic  aneurism. 

6.  Spontaneous  aneurism.     As  is  well  known,  spontaneous 


brachLl  hh™ld{Lancet:  l887.  i-P-  978)  has  recorded  a  case  of  stab  wound  of  the 
.  bv  ™Sn  *  many  fmtS  °f  interest'  A  penkDif  6  wound  had  reached  the  artery 
'by  nreZg     1       ^  thr°Ugh  the  bicePs'    The  bleedinS  ™*  arrested 

ive  wf  *  TUnd  h6aled' and  twent^  days  later  a  fall  caused  the  cicatrix  to 
freeing  haf0rrhage  following-    Esmarch's  bandage  being  applied,  a 

probl  rhT11  Ta&Fm?de'  and  the  bleedin*  P°int  *>«nd  by  searching  with  a  bent 
were anrXT  u         t  Pa*Sed  int°  an  0peninS  in  the  brachial  artery.  Ligatures 

used  f  ^  6  and  bGl0W>  °wing  t0  the  swellinS  °f  *e  arm  no  sutures  were 
"»ea.    a  {r0od  rccovery  took  place. 
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aneurisms  are  very  rare  in  the  upper  extremity,  and  usually 
associated  with  cardiac  disease.  Treatment  here  should  not  he 
too  active  ;  ligature  should  only  be  thought  of  where  the  aneurism 
is  rapidly'  increasing,  or  causing  painful  pressure  upon  a  nerve. 
Traumatic  aneurism  is  decidedly  under  the  influence  of  pressure. 
If  this  fails,  it  is  a  question  if  the  old  operation  is  not  superior 
to  the  Hunterian,  for  the  sac  is  often  imperfect* 

Dr.  Holt  (Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April  1882)  only  succeeded 
in  collecting  thirteen  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  brachial 
artery.  From  his  paper  he  concludes  that  pressure  should  always 
be  tried  first.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  aneurisms 
low  down  in  the  brachial  artery  than  in  those  in  its  upper  third, 
as  pressure  is  more  easily  applied  in  the  former  case,  owing  to  the 
less  close  relation  of  nerves  to  the  artery.  It  is  probable  that 
antiseptic  precautions  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  deal  successfully 
with  spontaneous  aneurism  in  the  upper  extremity,  even  when 
associated  with  cardiac  disease.  _ 

LlNE  —From  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  anterior  thirds  ot 
the  axilla,  along  the  inner  edge  of  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps,  to 
the  middle  of  the  elbow  triangle.  This  line  is  of  especial  im- 
portance when,  owing  to  swelling,  &c,  the  edge  of  the  biceps  is 

difficult  to  make  out. 

Guide.  The  above  line  and  the  inner  edge  of  biceps. 

Eelations  in  arm  : —    In  Front. 

Skin  ;  fascia?  ;  branches  of  internal  and  external 

cutaneous  nerves. 
Median  nerve t  (about  centre  of  arm). 
Outside.  Insidk 
Coraco-brachialis  (above).  Ulnar  nerve 

_,.  , .  ,      Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

Biceps.  Brachial 

Vpri.  r0mes  arfcery       Vena  comeS- 

Vena  comes.  in  arm>  ^  roperficial  to 

deep  fascia  in  lower  half, 
beneath  it  above,  usually. 

Behind. 

Triceps  (middle  and  inner  heads);  coraco- 
brachialis  ;  brachialis  anticus. 

Musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda 
artery  (above). 


s 


loc.  Hwpra  cit.,  p.  269. 
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Fig.  27. 


Collateral  Circulation. 

(a)  If  the  ligature  be  placed  above  the  superior  profunda,  the 
vessels  chiefly  concerned  will  be — 

Above.  Below. 
The  subscapular] 
The  circumflex  j 


with        The  superior  profunda. 


The  superior  profunda  with 


The  superior  profunda)  . 
The  inferior  profunda  j 


(b)  If  the  ligature  be  placed  below  the  superior  profunda — 
Above.  Below. 

The  radial  recurrent. 
The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
iThe  interosseous  recurrent. 
\The  anastomotica  magna. 

(c)  If  the  ligature  be  placed  below  the  inferior  profunda — 
Above.  Below. 

The  radial  recurrent. 
The  ulnar  recurrents. 
The  interosseous  recurrent. 
,The  anastomotica  magna. 
Abnormalities. — These  are  so  far  from  infrequent*  that  the 
surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  the  following  : — 

1.  The  artery  being  in  front  of  the  nerve  (foot-note,  p.  84). 

2.  A  high  division  of  the  artery.  According  to  Mr.  Quain,  in 
one  out  of  every  five  cases  there  were  two  arteries  instead  of  one 
in  some  part,  or  in  the  whole,  of  the  arm.  The  point  of  bifurca- 
tion is  thus  described  by  Gray  :  "  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  upper 
part,  less  so  in  the  lower  part,  and  least  so  in  the  middle,  the 
most  usual  point  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  ;  under  any  of 
these  circumstances,  two  large  arteries  would  be  found  in  the 

Numerous  instances  of  these  are  figured  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  tile  Appendix  to  hi 
Human  Hlorphohgy,  vol.  i.  p.  692  et  seq. 
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arm  instead  of  one.  The  most  frequent  (in  three  out  of  four)  of 
these  peculiarities  is  the  high  origin  of  the  radial.  That  artery 
often  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial,  and  runs  parallel 
with  the  main  trunk  to  the  elbow,  where  it  crosses  it,  lying  , 
beneath  the  fascia ;  or  it  may  perforate  the  fascia,  and  pass  over 
the  artery  immediately  beneath  the  integument."* 

3.  The  artery  may  be  partially  covered  by  a  muscular  slip  given 
off  from  the  pectoralis  major,  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  or  brachi- 
alis  anticus. 

4.  One  or  more  slender  vasa  aberrantia  may  be  met  with  ml 
the  arm,  passing  from  the  axillary  or  the  brachial  to  one  of  the 
arteries  in  the  forearm. 

Operation  (Figs.   27,  33).— The  arm  being  extended  and 
abducted  from  the  side,  with  the  elbow- joint  flexed  and  supported  t 
by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon,  sitting  between  the  limb  and  the 
trunk,t  makes,  beginning  from  below  or  above  as  is  most  con- 
venient, an  incision  2\  inches  in  length  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  biceps,  going  through  the  skin  and  fasciae,  and  exposing  just 
the  innermost  fibres  of  this  muscle.  §    This  is  then  drawn  outwards 
with  a  retractor,  the  median  nerve  next  found  and  drawn  inwards 
or  outwards  with  a  strabismus  hook,  and  the  artery  defined  and 
sufficiently  cleared,  when  the  ligature  is  passed  from  the  nerve. 
In  doing  this  the  basilic  vein  and  the  venas  comites,  which  increase 
in  size  as  they  ascend,  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  brachial  artery  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  a  vessel  to  tie  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  superficial  posi- 
tion. This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  artery  is  concealed  by 
the  median  nerve  at  the  point  where  it  is  sought,  and  when  its 
beat  is  feeble  and  the  vessel  itself  small  and  but  little  distended 
after  repeated  haemorrhage  lower  down.|| 


*  The  possibility  of  this  superficial  position  of  the  radial  or  ulnar  should  always 
be  remembered  when  venisection,  or  ligature  of  the  brachial,  at  the  elbow  is 
about  to  be  performed.    See  also  the  foot-note,  p.  72. 

+  Mr.  Heath  has  pointed  out  {Operative  Surgery,  p.  18)  that  if  the  arm  when  a 
a  right  angle  to  the  body  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  table,  the  triceps  is  pushed 
up  and  displacing  the  parts  may  bring  into  view  the  inferior  profunda  and  the 
ulnar  nerve  instead  of  the  brachial  and  the  median  nerve. 

+  This  is,  to  my  mind,  a  much  more  comfortable  position  than  standing  on  the 

outer  side  and  looking  over.  I 
§  Authorities  differ  as  to  this  step.  I  strongly  advise  the  operate*  to  a£ 
himself  of  this  guide.  If  it  be  done  carefully,  and  the  wound  kept  sweet  after 
waTs  it  can  do  no  harm.  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  a  distinct  help,  and  (as 
stated  above)  ligature  of  this  artery  is  not  as  easy  a  one  as  it  would  appeal 
I,  Thilwas  so  marked  in  the  second  of  the  two  cases  mentioned  at  p.  S3  thai , 
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AMPUTATION  OF  ABM  (Figs.  29,  30,  and  31). 
Indications. — Amongst  these  are  : 

1.  Accidents,  e.g.,  compound  fractures,  machinery  accidents-, 
&c,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  part  of  the  forearm  being  saved, 
or  of  amputation  of  the  elbow. 

The  advisability  of  amputation  in  these  cases  is  discussed,  once 
for  all,  in  the  chapter  on  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound 
fractures. 

2.  New  growths  involving  the  forearm,  and  not  admitting  of 
extirpation. 

3.  Disease  of  the  elbow-joint  not  admitting  of  excision,  or  in 
which  this  operation  has  failed  (p.  57). 

4.  Gunshot  injuries  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  elbow, 
and  arm  not  admitting  of  conservative  treatment  or  excision. 

So  inestimable  is  the  value,  even  when  only  partial,  of  the  hand, 
and  so  good  are  the  results  of  conservative  treatment  and  second- 
ary amputation,  that  the  tissues  must  be  almost  disorganized  for 
the  surgeon  to  think  of  primary  amputation  here.* 

on  my  exposing  the  vessel,  several  bystanders  felt  certain  that  it  was  not  the 
brachial,  but  one  of  its  branches. 

*  Dr.  Otis  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  916)  thus  sums  up  on  the  question  of  conservative 
surgery,  excision,  and  amputation  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  elbow-joint  :— "  The 
practical  conclusions  that  appear  to  be  deducible  from  the  foregoing  investiga- 
tions are— (1)  That  in  shot  wounds  in  young  healthy  subjects  attended  with  slight 
injury  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow,  such  as  fractures  of 
the  olecranon,  of  the  outer  condyle,  or  of  the  trochlea,  without  much  splintering 
and  without  lesion  of  the  important  vessels  and  nerves,  it  is  justifiable  in  many 
instances  to  attempt  an  expectant  conservative  treatment,  keeping  the  injured 
extremity  in  entire  rest,  after  removing  any  detached  fragments  or  foreign  bodies, 
in  a  semi-prone  and  very  flexed  position,  employing  ice  or  other  cold  applications. 
If  the  inflammatory  action  becomes  intense,  the  wounds  should  be  freely  enlarged, 
and  the  joint-cavity  freely  laid  open,  and  easy  escape  provided  for  the  altered 
wound  secretions  by  position  and  drainage-tubes.  The  strength  should  be  sus- 
tained by  a  tonic  regimen,  and  when  the  inflammatory  stage  has  completely 
abated,  and  not  before,  if  healing  is  slow,  secondary  excision  or  amputation  may 
he  hopefully  resorted  to.  Unless  all  the  favourable  conditions  mentioned  are 
present  at  the  outset,  it  would  be  safer  to  resort  to  primary  excision  or  to  ampu- 
tation. (2)  In  grape-shot  comminutions  with  lesions  of  the  principal  vessels  or 
nerves,  amputation  should  be  practised  immediately  after  the  reception  of  the 
injury.  (3)  In  severe  shot  fracture,  without  extensive  lesion  of  the  soft  parts,  the 
joint  should  be  freely  exposed  by  a  longitudinal  posterior  incision,  and  the  full 
extent  of  the  fracture  ascertained.  Unless  there  is  extraordinary  Bssuring,  the 
injured  joint-ends  should  then  be  sawn  oft'  as  close  to  the  limits  of  injury  as 
possible,  save  that  the  bones  of  the  forearm  should  be  shortened  to  the  same  level. 
If  the  splintering  extends  very  far,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

humeral  vessels  arc  injured  11  gh  not  wounded,  the  incision  should  be  so  modified 

M  lo  convert  the  operation  into  an  amputation." 
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Amongst  the  special  conditions  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered arc  I  he  size  of  the  projectile,  the  gravity  of  the  laceration 
of  the  soft  parts,  the  amount  of  longitudinal  splintering  of  the 
bones,  the  extent  of  lesions  to  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the 
degree  to  which  suitable  conservative  measures  can  be  adopted  in 
the  absence  of  hospital  facilities  or  of  easy  transportation.* 

If  the  surroundings  of  the  surgeon  and  patient  admit  of  it, 
attempts  will  nowadays  be  made  to  suture  the  nerve  ends,  espe- 
cially when  only  one  or  two  of  the  chief  trunks  are  involved. 
Whether  the  old  doctrine,  that  shot-fracture  of  the  humerus  with 
wound  of  the  brachial  artery  imperatively  indicates  amputation,  is 
correct  must  remain  uncertain.  Dr.  Otis  (loc.  supra  ext.,  p.  674) 
writes  on  this  point :  "I confess  that  the  evidence  in  the  reported 
cases  appears  to  me  insufficiently  circumstantial  and  precise  to 
decide  affirmatively  this  controverted  point." 

Methods. 

i.  Skin  flaps  with  circular  division  of  muscles — (a)  antero- 
posterior flaps,  (5)  lateral  flaps. 

ii.  Transfixion  flaps,  usually  antero-posterior. 

iii.  Skin  and  transfixion  flaps  combined. 

iv.  Circular.        v.  Single  flap.        vi.  Teale's  method. 

i.  Skin  Flaps  with  Circular  Division  of  Muscles. — 
This  should  be  made  use  of  in  bulky  muscular  arms. 

(a)  Antero-posteeior  Flaps. — The  brachial  having  been  con- 
trolled,f  the  limb  supported  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body,  and  the 
surgeon,  standing  outside  the  right  and  inside  the  left  limb,  with 
finger  and  thumb  of  left  hand  marking  the  site  of  intended  bone 
section  (Fig.  29),  enters  the  knife  on  the  side  of  the  limb  farthest 
from  him,  carries  it  first  down  3,  3$,  or  4  inches,  according  as  he 
is  going  to  make  one  flap  longer  than  the  other  or  not,t  then 
across  the  limb,  with  square  edges,  and  up  the  side  nearest  to  him 


*  On  this  point  Dr.  Otis  writes  (foe.  supra  tit,  p.  811),  "  The  surgeons,  doubtless, 
sometimes  yielded  to  what  John  Bell  called  '  an  argument  of  necessity  as  well  as 
of  choice,  and  limbs,  that  in  happier  circumstances  might  have  been  preserved, 
had  often,  in  a  flying  army  or  a  dangerous  campaign,  to  be  cut  off.  since  it  is 
less  dreadful  to  be  dragged  along  with  a  neat  amputated  stump  than  with  a 
swollen  and  fractured  limb,  where  the  arteries  are  in  constant  danger  from  the 
splintered  bones.'"  . 

+  With  an  Esmarcli  usually ;  in  amputation  high  up,  either  the  axillary  must 
be  controlled  by  elastic  tubing  applied  by  a  modification  of  the  method  giver,  at 
p  in  or  the  subclavian  must  be  controlled  by  a  reliable  assistant. 

±  If  the  flaps  are  cut  of  equal  length,  the  cicatrix  will  be  opposite,  and  perhaps 
adherent  to,  the  bone;  this  is  very  undesirable,  though  of  less  importance  in  a 
stump  of  the  upper  than  of  the  lower  extremity 
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to  the  point  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  incision  started. 
Next,  passing  the  knife  under  the  limb,  he  marks  out  a  posterior 
flap,  usually  somewhat  shorter  than  the  anterior.  These  flaps, 
consisting  of  skin  and  fascia?,  are  then  dissected  up,  the  muscles 
cut  through  at  the  flap-base  with  a  circular  sweep,  and  the  bone 
sawn  through  as  high  as  possible.  Especial  care  should  be  taken 
here,  as  in  forearm  amputations,  to  divide  the  nerve-trunks  square 
and  high  up.*  In  tying  the  main  arteries,  each  must  be  thoroughly 
separated  from  its  accompanying  nerve. 

(b)  Lateral  FLArs. — This  method  may  be  made  use  of,  one 
flap  being  cut  longer  than  the  other,  when  the  skin  is  more 
damaged  on  one  side. 

The  surgeon,  standing  as  before,  marks  the  site  of  bone-section 
by  placing  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  not  now  on  the  two 
borders  of  the  arm,  but  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  limb.  Looking  over,  he  enters  his  knife  at  the 
latter  spot,  and  cuts  a  well-rounded  flap,  ending  on  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  aspect,  and  then,  from  this  point,  without  re- 
moving the  knife,  another  flap  is  marked  out  by  a  similar  incision 
ending  at  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  arm.  The  flaps  are  then 
dissected  up,  and  the  operation  completed  as  before. 

ii.  Transfixion  Flaps,  usually  Antero-posterior  (Pig/ 
28). — In  an  arm  of  moderate  size,  or  in  cases  where  rapidity  is 
required,  as  in  warfare  or  in  cases  of  double  amputation,  this 
method  may  be  made  use  of.  The  surgeon,  standing  as  before,! 
and  with  his  left  hand  marking  the  flap-base,  and  lifting  up  the 
soft  parts  in  front  of  the  humerus  so  as  to  get  in  front  of  the 
brachial  vessels,  and  thus  avoid  splitting  them,  sends  his  knife 
across  the  bone  and  in  front  of  the  above  vessels,  and  makes  it 
emerge  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  ;  he  then  cuts  a  well-rounded 
flap,  about  3  inches  long,  with  a  quick  sawing  movement,  taking 
care,  after  he  feels  the  muscular  resistance  cease,  to  carry  his  knife 
on  a  little,  so  as  to  cut  the  skin  longer  than  the  muscles,  the  knife 
being  finally  brought  out  quickly  and  perpendicularly  to  the  skin. 
The  flap  being  then  lightly  raised,  without  forcible  retraction, 
the  knife  is  passed  behind  the  bone  at  the  base  of  the  wound 
already  made,  and  a  posterior  flap  cut  similar  to  the  anterior,  but 

*  In  an  amputation  which  passes  through  the  musculo-spiral  groove,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  divide  completely  the  nerve  lying  in  this,  before  the  bone  is 
sawn.  I  he  depth  of  this  groove  varies  much.  When  it  is  considerable,  the 
"••'  *o  may  easily  escape  division  and  be  frayed  by  the  saw,  giving  rise,  if  over- 
looked, to  a  most  painful,  bulbous  end. 

to  Fig.  28  the  surgeon  is  supposed  to  be  standing  oxitside  the  left  arm. 


go 
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somewhat  shorter.  Both  flaps  are  then  retracted,  any  remaining 
muscular  fibres  divided  with  circular  sweeps  of  the  knife,  and  the 
bone  exposed  a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  flaps.  The  saw  is 
then  applied  after  careful  division  of  the  periosteum .    The  brachial 


Fig.  28. 


(^Fergussou.) 


artery  will  either  be  found  in  the  posterior  flap,  or  if  as  both  flaps 
are  made,  the  soft  parts  are  drawn  a  little  from  the  humerus,  the 
main  artery  and  nerves  will  be  left,  and  must  be  cut  square  with 
the  circular  sweeps  of  the  knife. 

If  it  be  preferred,  lateral  flaps  can  be  made  by  transfixion 
(Fig  28),  one  of  course  being  cut  louger  than  the  other  if  this  1 
is  rendered  desirable  by  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts. 

iii  Combined  Skin  and  Transfixion  Flaps  (Fig.  29)— 
This  a  very  speedy  and  efficient  method,  may  be  made  use  of 
here.'     An  anterior  flap  of  skin  and  fascias,  about  3  ™hes  long, 

Fig.  29. 


ha™- been  marked  ont  (p.  88)  and  dissected  up,  tbe  bulk  of 
tiTsoft parts  behind  the  bone  are  drawn  a  litfe  away  from  rt, 
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the  knife  passed  behind  the  humerus,  and  a  posterior  flap,  some- 
what shorter,  cut  by  transfixion. 

iv.  Circular  (Fig.  30). — Owing  to  the  moderate  size  of  the 
limb,  and  its  circular  shape,  this  is  the  place,  above  all  others, 
where  this  method  can  be  made  use  of,  especially  in  limbs  which 

Fig.  30. 


are  not  very  bulky.  Whether  he  make  use  of  it  in  after-life  or 
no,  the  student  should  always  perform  a  circular  amputation  here 
on  the  dead  subject. 

Standing  as  before,  or  on  the  outer  side  of  either  limb,  the 
surgeon,  with  his  left  hand,  draws  up  strongly  the  skin,  and  passes 
his  knife  under  the  arm,  then  above,  and  so  around  it,  till,  by 
dropping  the  point  vertically,  the  back  of  the  knife  looks  towards 
him,  and  the  heel  rests  on  the  part  of  the  arm  nearest  to  him.  A 
circular  sweep  is  then  made  round  the  limb,  the  completion  of 
this  being  aided  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  limb,  who 
should  rotate  it  so  as  to  make  the  tissues  meet  the  knife.  A  cuff- 
like  flap  of  skin  and  fascias*  is  then  raised,  for  2\  or  3  inches, 
with  light  touches  of  the  knife,  and,  having  been  folded  back,  the 
muscles  are  cut  through  close  to  the  reflected  skin.f  The  cut 
muscles  are  next  retracted  by  the  operator's  left  hand,  and  the 
remaining  soft  parts,  with  the  main  vessels  and  nerves,  are  severed 
clean  and  square.!  The  bone  is  then  freed  for  f  inch,  and  the 
periosteum,  having  been  divided,  is  sawn  through  as  high  as 
possible. 

v.  Single  flap.  This,  preferably  an  anterior,  is  cut  by  trans- 
fixion, and  so  arranged,  if  possible,  as  not  to  include  large  nerves 
(Malgaigne). 

vi.  Teale's  method.  This  is,  however,  expensive  of  important 
parts. 


*  See  foot-note,  p.  51. 


t  By  some  it  is  advised  to  cut  the  biceps  rather  longer  than  the  rest,  owing  to 
H.s  retracting  more,  as  it  is  not  attached  to  the  trumerus. 

and  1  th<2  .r<:marks  (foot-note,  p.  89)  on  the  importance  of  securing  thorough 
thr.  C  >  !  division  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  when  the  amputation  passes 
through  the  groove. 
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Hevjht  of  Section,  of  the  Bone. — If  possible,  the  head  of  the 
humerus  should  always  be  left  in  din,    This  not  only  leaves  a  far 
more  shapely  stump,  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Farabeuf  quoting  from 
Percy,  it  furnishes  a  useful  point  of  attachment  for  an  artificial  . 
limb,  and  one  well  fitted  to  bear  pressure  in  certain  occupations. 
Farabeuf  (loc.  mpra  oit.,  p.   3  50)  alludes  to  the  necessity  of 
preserving,  in  amputations  high  up,  some  part  of  the  insertion  of 
the  pectoralis  major  in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  of 
abduction  of  the  stump. 

EXCISION  IN  CONTINUITY  OF  THE  SHAFT  OE  THE 

HUMERUS. 

This  operation  has  been  especially  discussed  in  reference  to 
gunshot  wounds.  By  the  term  "  excision  in  continuity,"  deli- 
berate removal  of  portions  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus— e.g.,  2-6 
inches— the  periosteum  being  preserved  as  far  as  possible  is 
meant-  such  operations  as  incision  and  removal  of  splinters, 
operations  for  necrosis  and  for  pseudoarthrosis,  should  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Dr  Otis*  thus  writes  of  this  operation  :  "  I  cannot  discern  that 
the  experience  of  the  war  lends  any  support  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
iustifiability  of  operations  of  this  nature  except  in  very  exceptional 
cases.  The  numerical  returns,  and  the  necessarily  abbreviated 
summaries,  may  appear,  at  first  glance,  to  represent  the  results 
in  a  favourable  light,  but  a  more  precise  analysis  reveals  most 

lamentable   conclusions  The  mortality  rate  is  nearly 

double  that  observed  in  the  cases  treated  by  expectant  measures, 
and  more  than  12  per  cent,  higher  than  the  fatality  m  a  larger 
series  of  primary  amputations  in  the  upper  third  of  the  arm. 
Moreover,  in  the  477  cases  of  recovery  there  were  less  than 
99  instances  in  which  '  no  bony  union  '  was  reported,  and  65 
others  recorded  as  examples  of  <  false  joint.'  There  were  also 
amongst  the  cases  reported  as  <  successful'  37  ^tances  o  con- 
secutive amputation  of  the  arm.     Recourse  was  had  to  ulterior 


*  Mod  and  Swrq  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Bebelhon,  pt.  11.  p.  695  et  WJ.  I 
Med.  and  £>uig.      *  ,u  „  cases  are  briefly  reported.    In  one  of 

Circular  No.  3,  p.  223,  seven    success  ui   o<  .  operation 

these  two  months  after  the  removal  of  3  inches  of  the  shaft  itne  °P 
IS  performed  for  caries  a  year  after  a  gunshot  ^^^^^S 
place,  the  functions  of  the  hand  and  arm  were  well  performed,  e  . 

St  8  or  xo  lbs.,  and  the  arm  was  still  becoming  stronger    The  bone  rem 
! '  laid  to  have  been  completely  denuded  of  its  periosteum  in  xts  enUrc 
ference,  this  membrane  being  probably  thickened. 
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exarticulation  or  amputation  in  64  patients,  of  whom  27 
perished. 

«  Such  evidence  warrants  the  assertion  that  early  excision  in  the 
continuity  of  the  humerus  after  injury  can  seldom  be  justifiable, 
a  conclusion  at  which  European  surgeons  had  already  arrived 
from  the  experience  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Danish  Wars, 
and  which  had  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  observations.  The 
coaptation  of  the  resected  ends  of  the  bones  by  silver  wires  was 
sometimes  practised,  with  few  illustrations  of  favourable  results. 
Examination  of  the  details  of  many  of  the  formal  primary  excisions 
in  the  shaft  strengthens  the  impression  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  unnecessary  and  injurious." 

Causes  of  Failure  after  Excision  of  the  Humerus  in  Con- 
tinuity.— Amongst  these  are  : 

1.  Osteo-myelitis  and  pyasmia. 

2.  Secondary  hemorrhage. 

3.  Secondary  necrosis. 

4.  Non-union,  leading  to  a  limb  which  dangles*  or  is  flail-like, 
and  is  more  or  less  useless  in  spite  of  a  support. 

While  excision  in  continuity  of  the  humerus  is  to  be  condemned 
as  a  primary  operation,  and  while  the  same  operation  performed 
secondarily  for  necrosis  may  lead  to  a  limb  which  is  of  little  use 
without  an  artificial  suppoi-t,  the  following  case  of  Dr.  Macewen'st 
shows  what  ingenuity  and  perseverance  may  effect  in  such  cases, 
and  proves  that  detached  portions  of  bone  deprived  of  their 
periosteum  are  capable  of  living  and  growing  after  transplan- 
tation : — 

A  boy,  aged  two,  had  complete  J  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  his 
right  humerus  after  suppurative  periostitis.  The  necrosed  bone 
was  removed  about  nine  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  periostitis, 
leaving  the  layer  of  granulations  covering  the  periosteum  intact, 
and  forming  a  tube,  which  was  kept  patent  by  dressings  suitably 

*  There  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  result  in  Fig.  506,  loc.  supra  cif.,  p.  6S2. 
Further  details  are  needed  of  the  amount  of  use  made  of,  and  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage accruing  from,  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  Dr.  Hudson,  which  was  supplied 
to  many  of  these  cases.  In  one  (Circular  3,  p.  223),  the  arm  being  unreliable 
owing  to  want  of  leverage,  the  incipient  usefulness  of  this  apparatus,  supplied 
two  years  and  a  half  after  the  injury,  is  stated  to  have  been  "highlv  gratifying 
nnd  efficacious." 
t  Annals  of  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  No.  4,  p.  301. 

t  Dr.  Macewen  points  oul  that  it  is  probable  that  in  the  outset  of  this  case  the 
nutrient  artery  of  the  humerus  was  occluded  or  separated  in  the  intensity  of  the 
suppurating  process.  The  periosteum  which  remained,  not  only  did  not  produce 
bone,  but  fifteen  months  later  appeared  to  have  been  completely  absorbed. 
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inserted  until  the  whole  space  had  granulated  up.    No  bone  grew 
from  the  periosteum,  except  a  small  part  next  the  proximal  epi- 
physis, where,  at  the  outset,  the  periosteum  was  found  covered 
by  placpies  of  adherent  osseous  tissue.     From  the  whole  of  the  , 
remainder  there  was  no  osseous  deposition,  the  result  being  a 
flail-like  arm.     Fifteen  months  subsequently  he  returned  to  the 
Glasgow  Koyal  Infirmary,  his  parents  desiring  that  the  arm  should 
be  removed,  it  being  worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as  he  required 
the  other  hand  and  arm  to  look  after  the  flail-like  one,  which  was 
constantly  dangling  in  the  way.    The  condition  of  the  arm  was  as 
follows  : — The  bone  had  not  increased  in  length  since  he  left  the 
hospital.     When  the  limb  was  allowed  to  hang  by  the  side,  the 
measurement,  from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process  to  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  humeral  shaft,  was  nearly  2  inches.   The  proximal 
fragment  was  conical,  and  tapering  from  the  rounded  head  to  a 
narrow  spike-like  extremity.     From  this  to  the  condyles  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  bone,  there  being  nothing  but  soft 
tissues  in  the  gap.    The  muscular  power  was  good,  but  when  he 
attempted  to  raise  his  arm  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  took  place, 
the  condvles  being  drawn  towards  the  proximal  extremity,  while 
some  fibres  of  the  deltoid  raised  the  spike-like  process  of  the 
upper  portion,  causing  it  to  project,  as  if  about  to  penetrate  the 
skin     Here  the  action  ceased,  the  soft  parts  in  the  gap  appearing 
like  a  rope  during  the  muscular  contraction.     He  could  not  raise 
his  forearm  to  his  breast,  the  lever  and  fulcrum  needed  being 
wanting.     It  was  determined  to  supply  these  by  transplantation 
from  other  human  bones.    In  the  wards  there  were  numerous, 
cases  of  marked  anterior  tibial  curves,  from  which  wedges  of  bone 
had  to  be  removed,  and  these  were  used  as  transplants.     An  in- 
cision was  made  into  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  exposing 
the  head  of  the  bone.    Its  extremity,  for  fully  £  mch,  wai 
found  to  be  cartilaginous.    The  cartilaginous  spike-like  process 
was  removed,  leaving  there  a  portion  of  bone,  which  measured 
I*  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  acromion.    From  this  point  a  sulcus, 
about  2  inches  long,  was  made,  downwards,  between  the  muscles. 
The  former  presence  of  bone  was  nowhere  indicated,  and  there 
was  no  vestige  of  periosteum,  and  the  sole  guide  as  to  the  correct 
position  into  which  the  transplant  was  placed  was  an  anato- 
mical one*    Two  wedges  of  bone  were  then  removed  from  the 
tibia  of  a  patient,  aged  six,  affected  with  anterior  curves.  The 

•It    the  only  guide  was  by  recognizing  the  relative  positions  which  the 
muscles'ought  to  occupy  towards  the  humerus. 
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base  of  these  osseous  wedges  consisted  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tibia,  along  with  its  periosteum.  After  removal  they  were 
cut  into  minute  fragments  with  the  chisel,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  periosteum.  The  bulk  of  the  fragments  had  no  periosteum 
adheriug  to  them,  they  having  been  taken  from  the  interior  of  the 
bone.  They  were  then  deposited  into  the  muscular  sulcus  in  the 
boy's  arm,  and  the  tissues  drawn  over  them  and  carefully  ad- 
justed. The  wound  healed  without  pus  production.*  Two  months 
after,  a  portion  of  bone,  I  inch  in  length  and  f  inch  in  thickness, 
was  found  firmly  attached  to  the  upper  fragment  of  the  humerus. 
In  moving  the  finger  from  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the  graft, 
the  latter  could  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  sudden  increase  in 
the  breadth.  Now,  instead  of  the  former  sharp  spike,  the  upper 
fragment  ended  obtusely.  Two  other  wedges  of  bone,  of  larger 
size  than  the  first,  were  similarly  dealt  with,  and  inserted  two 
months  after  the  first.  These  filled  up  the  gap  in  the  arm  to  the 
extent  of  inches,  the  arm  then  measuring  6  inches  in  length. 
Soon  the  utility  of  the  arm  was  greatly  restored. 

Seven  years  afterwards  the  patient  was  seen  and  examined. 
The  shaft  of  the  humerus  was  found  to  have  increased  in  length 
by  if  inch,  being  now  j\  inches,  it  had  increased  in  circumference 
to  a  marked  extent,  and  had  assumed  a  somewhat  irregular  shape. 

The  patient  could  use  his  arm  for  a  great  many  purposes  taking 

his  food,  adjusting  his  clothes,  and  in  many  games. 

In  some  remarks  on  this  case,  Dr.  Mace  wen  advances  the 
following  arguments  against  the  supposition  that  the  new  bone 
grew  from  old  periosteum  :— (1)  If  any  of  this  had  existed  and 
possessed  osteogenic  power,  it  had  ample  time  to  reveal  itself  by 
osseous  growth  during  the  fifteen  months  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone  and  the  transplantation  of 
the  new.  (2)  In  opening  the  sulcus  between  the  muscles  for  the 
reception  of  the  transplants  no  periosteum  or  anything  like  fibrous 
membrane  was  seen.  (3)  The  growth  of  the  bone  was  at  first 
only  commensurate  with  the  insertion  of  the  transplants,  there 
being  no  indication  of  any  osseous  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
which  might  have  arisen  from  the  supposed  stimulation  of  the 
periosteum.  (4)  The  solid  humerus  still  retains  the  irregularities 
of  shape  which  the  transplants  were  permitted  to  assume  in  the 
tissues. 

Dr.  Sexton  records  {Med.  and  Surff.  Beporter,  Philad.,  Mar.  29, 

oflh?,eimP°-JfnCe0fthiSStatement'and  itS  effect  "P°»  «">  very  happy  result 
^  the  case,  will  not  escape  the  reader.  ' 
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I  890)  a  case  in  which  the  entire  humerus  was  excised  in  a  boy, 
aged  ten,  for  necrosis  following  a  fall  on  the  shoulder.   There  was 
marked  bone  disease  up  to  and  involving  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus    The  structures  half-way  down  the  arm  were  all  infiltrated. 
Severe  chorea  gradually  set  in.    In  order  to  excise  the  head  and 
as  much  of  the  shaft  as  was  diseased,  an  incision  6  inches  long 
was  made  from  the  acromion.    The  head  was  thrust  out  of  the 
wound  and  the  shaft  sawn  through  about  its  middle.    The  bone 
below  being  evidently  diseased,  the  incision  was  prolonged  to  the 
outer  condyle,  and  the  entire  humerus  removed.    The  wound 
healed  well.     The  chorea,  which  returned  less  violently  alter  the 
operation,  was  well  ten  days  later,  and  in  thirty  days  the  boy 
began  to  move  his  arm.    Four  months  after  the  operation,  though 
the  wound  was  healed,  there  was  no  sign  of  bony  growth.    J  here 
was  2  inches  shortening  ;  the  circumference  was  greater  than  on 
the  sound  side  ;  motion  of  fingers  was  perfect ;  «  can  lift  to  good 
advantage  and  dress  himself,  this  retention  of  valuable  power  ol 
wrist,  hand,  and  fingers  being  apparently  due  to  shortening, 
thickening,  and  strengthening  of  the  muscles. 

OPERATIONS  ON  MUSCTTLO-SPIRAL  NERVE. 

Suture  of  this  nerve  after  injuries  to  it  in  different  parts  of  its  ■ 
course  is  referred  to  p.  97,  and  again  under  the  heading  of 

"  NT~8tnotner  lesion  to  which  this  nerve  is,  owing  to  its  close 
connection  with  the  shaft  of  the  humeinis  occasionally  l^ble  ^ 
fracture  of  that  bone-viz.,  compression  by  callus.      M.  Ollierj 
many  vears  ago  recorded  a  case  of  this  kind  successfully  treated  . 
Surgery     A  man,  aged  twenty-two,  had  suffered  a  compound  . 
tacture  of  the  right  humerus,  through  the  musculo-spiral  groove. 
FoTmonL^  ate"  the  fracture  having  firmly  united,  the  extensoj 
of"st  and  fingers  were  completely  paralysed,  an Uensibi 

^^^^^^^ 
t^tZ^e  commencement  at  the  — ^ooj 
where  the  branches  to  that  muscle  are  given  off.    M.  Olhei  00 

Twtds  Ihe  Cova!  of  the  caUus  having  faUed,  the  paUeut  j 

for  by  the  great  thickness  01 1     p  ^ 
f  Syd.  Soc.  Bien.  Betr.,  1865,  i»W>,  P-  -;4  , 
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submitted  to  operation.    An  incision  having  been  made  in  the 
presumed  direction  of  the  nerve,  so  as  to  expose  it  in  the  external 
intermuscular  septum,  it  was  found  by  tracing  a  branch  upwards. 
A  gutter  was  next  cut  with  chisel  and  mallet  for  I  £  inch  through 
the  callus,  this  step  exposing  the  nerve,  swollen  and  hyper- 
trophied  in  its  lower  part,  and,  above,  strangled  (as  if  by  a  ligature) 
by  a  point  of  bone  apparently  belonging  to  the  lower  fragment. 
This  point  being  cut  off,  and  a  probe  passed  behind  the  nerve  to 
secure  its  complete  isolation,  the  nerve  was  then  followed  for  £  inch 
above  and  below  the  bony  canal,  so  as  to  ensure  its  liberation, 
and,  in  order  to  obviate  any  reproduction  of  bone,  the  periosteum 
was  removed  all  round.    The  nerve  was  not  disturbed  from  its 
gutter  for  fear  of  contusing  or  stretching  it.    The  wound  healed 
rapidly.    From  the  sixth  day  the  patient  experienced  some  pricking 
sensations  on  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  forearm,  and  sensibility 
began  to  increase  in  the  thumb  and  forefinger.    On  the  twentieth 
day  he  could  raise  his  hand  a  little  by  voluntary  efforts,  and  when 
he  left  the  hospital,  six  months  and  a  half  after  the  operation,  he 
insisted  on  going  back  to  his  work  in  the  fields. 

A  second  case  of  this  nature  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M. 
Trelat,  and  a  third  has  been  recorded  by  M.  Tillaux.*    The  patient 
was  a  man  of  fifty,  who  had  fractured  the  middle  of  his  humerus 
without  any  lesion  to  the  nerves  at  the  time.     When  the  splints 
were  removed  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  extensors.  Four 
months  after  the  accident,  M.  Tillaux  operated  to  free  the  nerve 
from  the  pressure  of  the  callus.     The  trunk  of  the  musculo-spiral 
was  easily  discovered  by  an  incision  made  below  the  fracture, 
between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  supinator  longus.  The 
nerve  was  then  followed  up,  set  free  from  the  fibro-bony  material 
which  surrounded  it,  and  the  bony  edges  of  the  gutter  were  re- 
moved with  the  chisel.    Three  months  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  completely  cured. 

Mr.  Lucas  (Guy's  Rosp.  ReVts.,  xlvi.  p.  1)  records  two  cases 
ot  division  of  this  nerve  by  stabs.  In  one  case,  a  lad  aged  sixteen 
the  axillary  vein  and  superior  profunda  were  wounded  as  well  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  was  divided,  and  its  lower  part  torn  'and 
notched.  The  damaged  part  was  cut  away,  and  the  ends  united 
^  two  catgut  sutures.  Complete  recovery  followed,  about  three 
months  after  the  injury.  The  other  case  came  under  care  about 
two  months  after  the  injury,  the  scar  being  5  inches  from  the 
acromion,  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  rather  behind  the 

Trutte  d'Anatomie  topographique,  p.  511. 
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line  of  the  humerus  on  the  outer  side.  On  laying  bare  the  nerve 
it  was  found  that  there  was  a  high  division  into  radial  and  pos- 
terior interosseous,  the  latter  being  completely  severed  just  after 
its  origin.  The  musculo-spiral  just  before  its  division,  and  the 
radial  at  its  commencement,  were  involved  in  dense  scar  tissue. 
They  "were  relieved"  from  this,  and  the  ends  of  the  posterior 
interosseous  being  resected,  were  united  by  fine  catgut.  The 
arm  gradually  improved  with  three  months'  galvanism,  and  a  com- 
plete cure  followed. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  AXILLA  AND  SHOULDER. 

LIGATURE  OF  AXILLARY  ARTERY  (Figs.  3  I,  32,  and  33). 

Indications. 

1.  Wound  of  the  artery.* 

2.  Aneurism  of  the  brachial  high  up.f 
More  rarely  still — 

3.  As  a  distal  operation  for  aneurism  of  the  subclavian. 

4.  Very  occasionally,  as  the  old  operation  after  rupture  of  the 
axillary  artery  in  shoulder  dislocations  (p.  1 06). 

5.  Very  occasionally,  as  the  old  operation  for  axillary  aneurism 
(p.  105). 

6.  For  hemorrhage  from  malignant  disease  in  the  axilla. 
These  cases  are  extremely  rare,  but  a  good  instance,  and  one 

showing  the  difficulty  of  meeting  them,  has  lately  been  published 
by  Mr.  Savory  {Med.  Char.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  1  5  7). 

Operations.— Ligature  of  the  first  and  the  third  parts  of  the 
artery  will  be  first  described,  and  then  the  old  operation. 

i.  Ligature  of  the  First  Part  (Figs.  31  and  32).— This 
operation  is  very  rarely  performed  on  the  living  subject.t  Owing 
to  the  depth  of  the  vessel  here,  its  most  important  and  intimate  sur- 
roundings, and  the  risk  of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  vessels 
which  lie  so  close  to  the  knot,  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the 
subclavian  is  preferred  if  ligature  be  required  for  axillary  aneurism 
On  the  dead  subject  the  student  should  always  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tying  the  first  part  of  the  axillary,  as  it  is  an  excellent 
test  of  anatomical  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 


mJl  W0Uf,u  °/  hG  ai'tery' thG  s™°™&*g  parts-e.^.,  veins  and  nerves- 
may  be  so  mjured  that  the  vitality  of  the  limb  is  impaired  beyond  what  ligature- 

tint  °?  ,°'  ^        advis£lbili^  °f  amputating  at  the  shoulder- 

joint  must  be  considered. 

Jj«™t^A™u.  I™"!-  Med-  Sd-'  April  l882)  mentions  a  ^se  (P.  385)  of 
ZZ  Z  f  6  ng?t  braChial  itS  Qpper  third  '  HSat-e  of  the  axillar/in  it. 
ml;  cme.  SeCOndar-vhsEmorrha^;  ligature  of  the  axillary  artery  in  its  upper 

i  See  the  last  note. 
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Line.  From  the  centre  of  the  clavicle  (with  the  arm  drawn 

from  the  side)  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  coraco-brachialis. 

Fio  31. 


Kelatious  of  subclavian  and  axillary  arteries.  The  Sterno-mastoid,  Trape- 
zius Omo-liyoid  are  seen  above.  The  blunt  hook  draws  outwards  the  external 
jugular,  which  is  falling  into  the  subclavian  vein.  The  artery  is  seen  emerging 
from  beneath  the  scalenus  anticus,  below  the  nerves.  Two  arterial  branches  pass 
outwards,  the  one  close  to  the  clavicle,  the  supra-scapular;  the  other,  higher  up, 
the  posterior  scapular,  or  transverse  cervical.  The  Deltoid,  a  blunt  hook  depres- 
sing clavicular  part  of  pectoris  major,  the  coracoid  process  to  which  the  lesser 
pectoral  is  attached,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  are  seen 
below,  a  blunt  hook  depresses  the  cephalic  vein,  and  exposes  the  artery,  which 
here  gives  off  its  acromio- thoracic  branch.  (Farabeuf.) 

Guide.— The  above  line,  and  the  inner  margin  of  coraco 
brachialis  (p.  104). 

Eelations  :—  In  Front. 

Skin  ;  fasciee  ;  fibres  of  platysma.     Supra-clavicular  nerve. 

Pectoralis  major  (with  muscular  branches). 

Costo-coracoid  membrane. 

Cephalic  vein.    Acromio-thoracic  vessels. 

Outside. 


Outer  and  inner  cords 
of  brachial  plexus. 


Axillary  artery, 
first  part. 


Inside. 
Axillary  vein. 


Behind. 

First  digitation  of  serratus  magnus. 
First  intercostal  space  and  muscle. 
Posterior  thoracic  nerve. 
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IOI 


Collateral  Circulation. 

(a)  If  the  artery  be  tied  in  its  first  part,  and  the  ligature  be 
placed  above  the  acromio-thoracic,  the  vessels  concerned  will  be 
the  same  as  those  which  carry  on  the  blood-supply  after  ligature 
of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  (q.v.). 

(b)  If  the  artery  be  tied  in  its  third  part  and  the  ligature  be 
placed  below  the  circumflex  arteries,  the  anastomosing  vessels  will 
be  the  same  as  after  ligature  of  the  brachial  above  the  superior 
profunda  (p.  85). 

(c)  If  the  artery  be  tied  in  its  third  part,  and  the  ligature  be 
placed  between  the  sub- scapular  and  circumflex  arteries,  the  chief 
vessels  concerned  are : 

Above.  Below. 

The  supra-scapular    )  mi         ,    .  . 

m,  .  .  -         with     The  posterior  circumflex. 

The  acromio-thoracicj  1 

(d)  If  in  tying  the  third  part  of  the  artery  the  ligature  be 
placed  above  the  sub-scapular,  the  anastomoses  are  more  numerous 
— viz.,  in  addition  to  those  just  given  : 

Above.  Below. 

The  supra-scapular      )  . 

mi         .    ■            i     -  with       Ihe  sub-scapular. 

The  posterior  scapular  j  r 

Operation.— The  vessel  may  be  secured  in  the  following  ways. 
The  first  two  are  recommended. 

A.  By  a  curved  incision  below  the  clavicle.  This  gives  the 
necessary  room,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  dividing  the  pectoralis 
major  and  its  large  muscular  branches. 

B.  By  an  incision  in  the  interval  between  the  pectoralis  major 
and  deltoid  (Fig.  32).  This  method  scarcely  gives  sufficient 
room,  especially  if  the  parts  are  displaced  by  effused  blood,  &c, 
and  it  is  well  to  supplement  the  incision  in  the  interval  by  one 
partly  detaching  the  pectoralis  from  the  clavicle  (p.  102).  While 
this  plan  involves  less  hemorrhage  from  the  pectoralis  major,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein  and  acromio-thoracic 
branches  which  lie  in  this  interval.  This  end  is  best  secured, 
whichever  method  is  adopted,  by  coming  down  on  the  artery  as 
close  to  the  clavicle  as  possible,  the  sheath  of  the  subclavius 
being  opened,  and  some  of  its  fibres  detached,  if  needful. 

>  C.  By  an  incision  in  the  line  of  the  artery— viz.,  one  3^-4 
inches  long,  starting  from  just  outside  the  centre  of  the  clavicle, 
and  passing  downwards  and  outwards.  This  has  the  disadvantage 
of  cutting  the  muscular  branches  to  the  pectoralis  major,  and 
gives  less  space  than  the  first  two. 

A.  The  limb  being  at  first  abducted,  the  surgeon,  standing 
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between  it  and  the  body,  which  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
table,  makes  a  curved  incision,  with  its  convexity  downwards  and 
about  \  inch  from  the  clavicle,  reaching  from  just  outside  the 
sternoclavicular  joint  to  the  coracoid  process,  the  knife  being  used 
lightly  at  the  outer  end  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding 
the  cephalic  vein  and  branches  of  the  acromio-thoracic  vessels. 
The  clavicular  origin  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  then  divided  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound,  and  any  muscular  branches  which 
require  it  tied  or  twisted  at  once.    The  cellular  tissue  beneath 
the  muscle  being  next  explored  with  tip  of  finger  and  director, 
the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  is  defined,  and  this 
muscle  drawn  downwards.    The  costo-coracoid  membrane  must 
next  be  most  carefully  torn  through  close  to  the  coracoid  process, 
which  is  a  good  guide,  by  means  of  a  fine-pointed  steel  director, 
the  cephalic  vein  and  acromio-thoracic  vessels  being  most  scrupu- 
lously avoided.    The  wound  all  this  time  must  be  kept  dry,  and, 
if  needful,  a  large  laryngeal  mirror  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
throwing  light  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep  wound.    The  pulsation 
of  the  artery  being  felt  for  in  the  living,  and  its  flattened  cord- 
like feel  made  out  in  the  dead  subject,  the  sheath  is  exposed,*  and 
the  vessel  itself  carefully  cleaned  and  separated  from  the  vein 
which  lies  below  and  in  front,  and  from  the  brachial  cords,  which 
are  above  the  artery.    The  needle  should  be  passed  from  below  so 

as  to  avoid  the  vein.f  _  . 

B.  By  an  incision  made  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid 

(Fig.  32). 

The  limb  and  the  surgeon  being  in  the  same  position  as  m  the 
operation  just  given,  an  incision  is  made  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards  between  the  above  muscles,  commencing  at  the  clavicle 
opposite  to  the  coracoid  process.  Care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
cephalic  vein  and  branches  of  the  acromio-thoracic  vessels,  the 
muscles  are  separated,  and,  to  gain  more  room,}  a  transverse 
incision  is  made  running  inwards  along  the  lower  border  ot  the 
clavicle,  and  detaching  as  much  as  is  required  of  the  clavicular 
origin  of  the  pectoralis  major.  This  flap  can  be  turned  inwards 
and  downwards  without  any  interference  with  the  nerve-supply  ot 
the  muscle,  and,  owing  to  its  high  division,  less  hemorrhage  j 
met  with  by  this  method.    The  deltoid  being  strongly  drawn 

*  The  parts  mav  now  be  advantageously  relaxed  by  adducting  the  arm 

t  The  patient  must  be  prepared  for  probably  weakened  or  limited  use  of  bit 

limb  fo  some  time,  at  least,  after  the  main  arterial  trunk  ins  been  hgatu  ed. 
j  This  step  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Rivington  (Bnt.  Mid.  -hum.,  1885,  vol.  u  |j 

1040). 
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outwards  with  a  retractor,  the  upper  border  of  the  pecfcoralis 
minor  is  defined,  and  the  operation  completed  as  in  the  account 
already  given,  the  parts  being  relaxed  at  this  stage  by  adduction 
of  the  arm. 

Fir,.  32. 


Part  of  the  clavicular  origin  of  t.lie  peetoralis  major  Las  been  turned  inwards 
with  the  flap  of  skin.  The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  seen  cut  above  and  below 
the  artery,  in  the  latter  case  being  turned  down  over  the  peetoralis  minor. 

The  cephalic  vein  runs  up  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  deltoid ;  another  vein 
lies  on  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  above  the  artery,  while  some  other  veins 
cross  the  upper  part  of  the  wound. 


the  Third  Part  of  the  Axillary 


ii.  Ligature  of 
Artery  (Fig.  33). 

Line— From  the  centre  of  the  clavicle  with  the  arm  drawn 
from  the  side  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  coraco-brachialis. 

Guide. — The  above  line.  A  line  drawn  from  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  anterior  thirds  of  the  axilla,  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  coraco-brachialis. 


Relations  : — 


Outside. 
Musculo-cutaneous,  me- 
dian.     Inner  border 
of  coraco-brachialis. 


In  Fkont. 
Skin ;  fasciae. 
Peetoralis  major 


Axillary  artery, 
third  part. 


Inside. 
Internal    cutaneous ; 
ulnar.  Axillary  vein 
or  vente  comites. 


Behind. 

Sub-scapularis.     Latissimus  dor.-  i. 

Circumflex.  Musculo-spiral. 
Operation  (Fig.   33)._This  resembles  somewhat  that  for 


Teres  major. 
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ligature  of  the  brachial  in  the  middle  of  the  arm.    As  with  the 


Fig.  33. 


brachial,  so  with  the  axillary  here ; 
though  the  vessel  is  comparatively 
superficial,  it  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
hit  off  at  once,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous surrounding  nerves,  which 
may  resemble  the  arter)  'closely, 
especially  if  blood-stained. 

The  axilla  being  shaved,  the  arm 
being  extended  from  the  side  and 
rotated  slightly  outwards  (not  too 
forcibly,  as  this  will  alter  the  rela- 
tions), the  surgeon,  sitting  between 
the  limb  and  the  trunk,  makes  an 
incision,  2|  or  3  inches  long,  at 
the  junction  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  space  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  coraco-brachialis 
(Fig.  33).     The  incision  may  be 
begun  above  or  below,  as  is  most 
convenient.    Skin  and  fasciae  being 
divided,  and  the  point  of  a  director 
used    more    deeply,    the  coraco- 
brachialis  is  identified,  and  the  axil- 
lary vein  and  the  median  nerve  are 
distinguished  from  the  artery,  the 
former  drawn    inwards    and  the 
latter,  together  with  the  coraco-bra- 
chialis,   outwards*      The  artery 
,  is  then  made  sure  of,  cleaned,  and 

The  lower  incision  shows  ligature  ot  m;4-l,iT,  ™,f 

the  brachial  in  the  middle  of  the  arm  the  needle  passed  from  within  out- 

(p.  86).    The  artery  is  immediately  in-  war^s>  the  neighbourhood    of  any 

ternal  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps,   

the  median  nerve  having  crossed  the   ~~ 

*  Farabeuf  {he.  supra  cit.,  p.  44)  gives  tbe 
following  directions  for  making  sure  of  the 

* "    j       ninnr  arterv     1   Make  an  incision  running  just 

diau  nerve  on  the  outer  and  the  ulnai  arteiy.  1. 

on  the  inner  side,  lies  just  internal  behind   tbe   anterior   wall  of  th e ^ 

to  the  coraco-brachialis.    In  both  the  Identify  the  coraco-brachialis  by  opening 

operations  too  much  of  the  nerves  is  its  sheath.    Draw  it  outwards,  and  with  the 

Bl\own  linger  of  the  left  hand  sunk  in  tbe  wound, 

deprpss  the  whole  bundle  of  vessels  and 

„e„e,  Th.  ft*  -^^-«T^Sr  Sfi^™ 
by  withdrawing  the  first  is  the  artery. 


vessel  rather  high  up. 

In  the  ligature  of  the  third  part  of 
the  axillary,  the  artery,  with  the  me 
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large  branch,  such  as  the  sub-scapular  or  the  circumflex,  being 
avoided,  and  the  needle  being  kept  very  close  to  the  artery. 

iii.  Old  Operation  of  Ligature  of  Axillary  Artery 
for  Some  Cases  of  Axillary  Aneurism  and  Injured 
Axillary  Artery. — This  method  may  be  made  use  of  in  the 
following  instances : — 

1.  Where  pressure  has  failed  in  the  above  cases. 

2.  Where  pressure  is  unsuitable  owing  to  the  rapid  increase, 
and  large  size,  of  the  aneurism ;  the  condition  of  the  parts  over 
it ;  or  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  bear  pain. 

3.  Where,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  clavicle,  ligature 
of  the  subclavian  is  not  likely  to  be  practicable,  or  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  coverings  of  the  aneurism  is  such  that  this  step,  even 
if  carried  out,  will  not  avert  suppuration,  sloughing,  &c. 

Prof.  Syme  (Observations  in  Clin.  Surgery,  p.  140  et  sccj.),  hold- 
ing that  the  old  method  would  certainly  remedy  cases  not  amen- 
able to  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  and  that  even  in  cases  where 
the  latter  is  practicable  the  former  might  be  preferable,  made  use 
of  it  in  three  cases,  the  patients  being  aged  fifty,  forty-seven,  and 
about  fifty  respectively.  In  the  first  case,  the  skin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  shoulder-joint  was  dusky  red  and  vesicating,  and 
the  patient  beginning  to  wander  in  his  mind.  In  the  third, 
after  the  operation,  delirium  tremens  set  in,  with  excessive  sup- 
puration and  sloughing  of  the  tissues  of  the  limb.  All  three 
recovered. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  operation  in  Prof.  Syme's 
words  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  148): — "I  made  an  incision  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  through  the  platysma  myoides 
and  fascia  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  allow  a  finger  to  be  pushed  down 
to  the  situation  where  the  subclavian  lies  upon  the  first  rib.  I 
then  opened  the  tumour,*  when  a  tremendous  gush  of  blood 
showed  that  the  artery  was  not  effectually  compressed ;  but  while 
I  plugged  the  aperture  with  my  hand,  Mr.  Lister,  who  assisted 
me,  by  a  slight  movement  of  his  finger,  which  had  been  thrust 
deeply  under  the  upper  edge  of  the  tumour  and  through  the 
clots  contained  in  it,  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  command  of 
the  vessel.  I  then  laid  the  cavity  freely  open,  and  with  both 
hands  scooped  out  nearly  7  pounds  of  coagulated  blood.  The 
axillary  artery  appeared  to  have  been  torn  across,  and,  as  the 
lower  ori6ce  still  bled  freely,  I  tied  it  in  the  first  instance,  next 

rariJin  °ne  °f  hi'S  Cases'  whUe  layinS  open  the  cavity,  Prof.  Syme  had  to  avoid  the 
mai  artery,  which  ran  over  the  surface  of  the  sac 
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cut  through  the  lesser  pectoral  muscle  close  up  to  the  clavicle,  , 
and,  holding  the  upper  end  of  the  vessel  between  my  finger  and 
thumb,  passed  an  aneurism  needle  so  as  to  apply  a  ligature  about 
^  inch  above  the  orifice.  The  extreme  elevation  of  the  clavicle,  , 
which  rendered  the  artery  so  inaccessible  from  above,  of  course  • 
facilitated  this  procedure  from  below.  Everything  went  on ! 
favourably  afterwards." 

Sir  J.  Paget  and  Mr.  Callender  (St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  liepts., , 
vol.  ii.)  made  a  — — |-shaped  incision,  cutting  parallel  with  the 
lower  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  a  second  at  right  angles  s 
to  the  first  straight  up  through  the  whole  width  of  the  pectoralis  I 
major. 

A  short  space  may  be  allotted  here  to  that  most  important: 
accident  which  has  happened  to  so  many  surgeons — viz.,  rupture  ■ 
of  the  axillary  artery  while  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  being,' 
reduced.  Of  late  years  the  great  fatality  which  the  old  operation  1 
has  met  with  here  has  been  pointed  out.  Dr.  Stimson  (Ann.  ofi 
Surg.,  Nov.  1885)  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  forty-four- 
cases: — "Conservative  treatment — viz.,  complete  rest  with  direct t 
pressure — may  properly  be  tried  at  first,  especially  if  the  tumour: 
is  small,  recent,  and  not  increasing,  but  should  not  be  prolonged! 
if  the  symptoms  do  not  promptly  yield  ;  and,  secondly,  in  case  off 
resort  to  operation,  ligature  of  the  subclavian  or  disarticulation! 
at  the  shoulder  is  to  be  preferred  to  incision  of  the  sac  and! 
double  ligature  of  the  artery."  Of  seven  cases  of  double  ligature s 
of  the  artery,  all  were  fatal.  Of  fourteen  of  ligature  of  thei 
subclavian,  five  recovered.  Without  operation,  thirteen  died,  sixi 
recovered.  Of  four  cases  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder,  only  ones 
recovered.  Repeated  puncture  is  always  fatal.  Korte,  of  Berlin 
(Arch.  f.  Idin.  Chir.,  Bd.  xxvii.  Hft.  3,  quoted  by  Dr.  Stimson),  1 
is  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  the  injury  to  the  artery  is  caused 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  haemorrhage  does  not  come  on 
till  after  reduction  is  brought  about,  as  the  vessel  is  compressed; 
by  the  head  of  the  bone.  As  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  injury  to< 
the  vessel  when  it  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  reduction,  it  is: 
probable  that  some  special  condition  exists  to  account  for  it.  as  so 
many  old  dislocations  are  reduced  with  much  force,  used  with  im-i 
punity — e.g.,  atheroma;  adhesion  of  the  artery  to  the  bead  of  the 
bone ;  too  great  or  misapplied  force  in  reduction,  viz.,  use  of  thei 
boot,  in  elevation  ;  projection  of  a  fragment  or  a  spicule  of  bone.: 
It  is  usually  the  axillary  artery,  or  one  of  its  branches,  which  gives> 
way;  much  more  rarely  (four  out  of  forty-four  cases),  the  axillary: 
vein. 
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The  following  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Holmes  *  (Iiunterian 
Lectures)  summed  up  the  treatment  of  axillary  aneurism  are  well 
worthy  of  thoughtful  perusal : — 

••  r.  There  are  a  great  number  of  these  aneurisms,  both  trau- 
matic and  spontaneous,  which  are  amenable  to  gradual  inter- 
mitting pressure  when  carefully  applied  to  the  artery  above  the 
tumour. 

■•2.  That  in  cases  where  this  is  not  possible,  from  the  pain 
which  the  person  experiences  on  pressure,  the  application  of  rapid 
total  compression  under  antesthesia  may  effect  a  cure. 

"3.  That  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian  is  so  dangerous  an 
operation,  both  from  its  own  risks  and  the  proximity  of  the  sac, 
that  it  ought  to  be  restricted  to  cases  where  pressure  has  failed, 
and  to  those  in  which,  from  the  size  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
axillary  swelling,  the  surgeon  thinks  pressure  unadvisable. 

"  4.  That  the  old  operation  is  to  be  preferred  to  ligature  of  the 
subclavian  in  cases  of  ruptured  artery,  and  that  it  may  be  prac- 
tised in  cases  where,  from  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  or  from 
he  extent  of  the  swelling,  the  surgeon  would  find  it  difficult  to  tie 
:he  subclavian,  or  fears,  in  doing  so,  to  injure  the  sac,  but  that  the 
matomical  relations  of  axillary  aneurisms  render  this  a  peculiarly 
lazardous  proceeding,  and  the  surgeon  should  always  be  prepared 
0  amputate  if  necessary. 

"  5 .  That  in  very  large  axillary  aneurisms,  if  any  treatment  be 
dopted,  the  arm  should  be  amputated  at  the  shoulder- joint  f  after 
igature  of  the  subclavian." 


AMPUTATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER- JOINT. 
Indications. 

i.  Compound  comminuted  fractures — e.g.,  railway  and  machinery 
ccidents. 

ii.  Gunshot  injuries.— Amputation  here  is  divided  by  Dr.  Otis  % 
ato— (1)  Primary,  or  before  the  third  day;  (2)  Intermediary^ 
r  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  between  the  third 
■nd  the  thirtieth  days ;  and  (3)  Secondary,  in  which  the  opera- 
ion  was  performed  later  than  the  thirtieth  day. 

(1)  Primary. — The  mortality  here  was  24  per  cent.  The 
adications  for  amputation  so  soon  after  the  injury  are  chiefly — 
")  A  limb  torn  off  partially,  but  too  high  to  admit  of  any 

*  Lancet,  September  27,  1873.  t  P.  109. 

t  Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  JiebelUon,  pt.  ii.  p.  613  ct  seq. 
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other  amputation ;  (b)  Severe  comminuted  fracture  of  the  upper- 
end  of  the  humerus,  with  extensive  injury  to  the  vessels  and 
nerves ;  (c)  Such  a  fracture  high  up,  with  severe  splintering  ex- 
tending down  below  the  insertions  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
latissimus  dorsi.* 

(2)  Intermediary. — The  mortality  here,  45  per  cent.,  was  nearly, ; 
double  that  of  the  primary.   This  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
largely  by  the  fact  that  the  operation  was  now  performed  through 
soft  parts,  the  seat,  at  this  time,  of  unhealthy  inflammation,  and  : 
thus  prone  to  lead  to  secondary  haemorrhage,  pyaemia,  slough- 
ing, &c. 

(3)  Secondary. — The  causes  for  this  deferred  operation  were-* 
chiefly  hemorrhage,  gangrene,  profuse  suppuration,  hopeless  dis- 
ease of  the  humerus,  sometimes  with  consecutive  implication  of 
the  joint,  chronic  osteo-myelitis,  or  necrosis  of  the  entire  humerus. 
The  mortality  was  28  per  cent. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  necessary  examinational 
should  be  made,  and  the  operation  performed,  as  soon  after  the 
injury  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  patient,  thed 
difference  between  operating  in  sound  and  diseased  parts,  and  the  I 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint  to  the  chest,  if  a  septic  condition  of  ther  | 
wound  sets  in,  being  borne  in  mind. 

iii.  New  growths.— If  these  involve  the  scapula  or  its  pro- 
cesses, amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  should  be  combined  with 
removal  of  the  scapula  (p.  1 43)-t 

iv.  Disease  of   the  shoulder-joint  unsuited  for,  or  persisting*;! 

after  failure  of,  excision. 

v.  For  osteo-myelitis  and  necrosis  of  humerus  resisting  other  | 
treatment,  or  complicated  with  early  blood-poisoning. 

vi.  For  rapidly  spreading  gangrene  or  gangrenous  cellulitis 
with  threatening  septicaemia. 

Mr.  Heath  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  114)  has  recorded  such 
a  case  in  which  this  amputation  was  needed  to  save  life.  A  nurse- 
had  pricked  her  finger  deeply  with  a  pin  hidden  in  some  of  the 
clothes  of  a  lady  who  had  died  of  virulent  puerperal  septicemia; 
gangrenous  cellulitis  rapidly  set  in,  and  extended  in  spite  of 
incisions  ;  on  the  sixth  day  the  gangrene  appeared  to  be  arrested 
in  the  forearm,  though  there  was  a  blush  of  advancing  mischief 


*  In  some  of  these  the  adoption  of  the  Furneaux- Jordan  method  (p.  122, 
might  lead  to  diminished  loss  of  blood. 

t  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  saving  the  limb  and  removing  the  gioim 
by  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  considered  at  p.  126. 
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j  the  arm.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  clay  sudden  extension 
jok  place,  and  Mr.  Heath  removed  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
he  patient  ultimately  making  a  good  recovery. 

The  operation  chosen  was  by  outer  and  inner  flaps,  the  former 
(living  a  fairly  healthy  nap  of  deltoid,  the  latter  having  to  be  cut 
very  short  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  the  axilla.  The  dressings 
became  offensive,  but  the  stump  healed  well. 

vii.  Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  called  for  in  the 
following  cases  of  aneurism  : — 

A.  In  some  cases  of  subclavian  aneurism  where  other  means 
have  failed  or  are  impracticable  ;  where  the  aneurism  is  rapidly 
increasing  ;  where  the  pain  is  constant  and  agonizing  ;  and  where 
ithe  limb  is  threatening  to  become  gangrenous.     While  the  prin- 
siple  of  this  operation  appears  to  be  physiologically  sound — i.e.,  to 
enable  distal  ligature  to  be  performed  on  the  face  of  the  stump, 
land  that,  by  removal  of  the  limb,  the  amount  of  blood  passing 
through  the  aneurism  may  be  diminished — the  results  hitherto  have 
|iot  been  very  successful.     Thus,  in  Prof.  Spence's*  case,  a  man 
aged  thirty-three,  with  a  subclavian  aneurism,  probably  encroaching 
pn  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  part  of  the  artery,  with  excruciating 
pain  and  threatening  gangrene,  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint 
was  followed  by  diminution  in  the  pulsation  and  size  of  the  sac, 
but  with  little  formation  of  coagula.     Death  took  place  four  years 
afterwards,  probably  from  extension  of  the  aneurism  to  the  inno- 
ninate  and  aorta.    In  this  case  the  operation,  though  it  had  but 
(ittle  effect  in  consolidating  the  sac,  undoubtedly  prolonged  life,  as 
gangrene  was  threatening,  and  the  second  part  of  the  artery  was 
almost  certainly  affected,  thus  rendering  the  case  a  most  unfavour- 
able one.    In  Mr.  Holden'sf  case  the  patient  was  almost  in  ex- 
iremis,  and  the  sac  gave  way.      In  Mr.  H.  Smith's!  case  an 
infra-thoracic  portion  of  the  aneurism  also  ruptured,  there  being 
10  evidence  as  to  benefit  or  otherwise.  In  Mr.  Heath's  §  case  (the 
meurism  being  perhaps  traumatic  in  origin,  and   of  the  false 
ircumscribed  kind)  the  effect  on  the  aneurism  was  so  transient  as 
0  be  practically  nil.     Two  months  after  the  amputation,  as  the 
•neunsm  continued  to  increase  in  size,  Mr.  Heath  introduced 
Qtothe  sac  three  pairs  of  fine  sewing  needles,  making  each  pair 

Med.  Cldr.  Trans.,  vol.  lii.  p.  306. 
t  St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Beports,  vol.  xiii. 
t  Quoted  by  Mr.  Heath,  loc.  infra  cit. 

I)"1  bTUSht  b6f0re  the  Medic°-Chirurgical  Society  (Trans.,  vol.  Ixiii. 
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cross  within  the  sac.  Considerable  clotting  took  place  around  the 
needles,  which  were  withdrawn  on  the  fifth  day.  The  aneurism 
gradually  became  solid,  but  the  patient  sank  soon  after  from 
bronchitis.  Mr.  Heath  concluded  that  amputation  at  the  shoulder-  . 
joint  for  aneurism  is  not  a  satisfactory  proceeding,  but  the 
majority  of  surgeons  present  were  in  favour  of  further  trials  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  if  it  could  be  resorted  to  early. 

B.  With  the  same  objects  in  view,  amputation  at  the  shoulder-  | 
joint  may  be  required  in  some  cases  of  axillary  aneurism  compli- 
cated with  extension  of  the  sac  upwards,  much  elevation  of  the 
shoulder,  conditions  which  may  render  compression  or  ligature  of 
the  subclavian  impossible,  removal  of  the  limb  being  additionally 
called  for  if  agonizing  pain  or  threatening  gangrene  is  present. 

Prof  Syme*  briefly  alludes  to  two  such  successful  cases,  in  one 
of  which  gangrene  was  threatening  :  "  In  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism 
in  a  gentleman  of  about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  where  ligature  was 
prevented  by  intense  inflammation  of  the  arm,  rapidly  runnings 
to  o-anorene,  I  performed  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  cutting 
through  the  sloughy  sides  of  the  aneurism  and  tying  the  artery 
where  it  lay  within  the  sac." 

C   In  some  cases  of  inflamed  axillary  aneurism  threatening 
suppuration,  Mr.  Erichsent  points  out  that  the  question  of  this 
amputation  may  arise.    As  the  old  operation  of  opening  the  sac 
turning  out  the  clots,  and  securing  the  vessel  above  and  below  is 
Lpossfble,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  now 
softened  will  not  hold  a  ligature,  two  courses  only  are  open  to 
h~on-viz.,  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian,  or 
amputafon  at  tie  shoulder-joint.    While   the  former  may  b 
foTowed  when  the  aneurism  is  moderate  in  size  and  when  there  i 
no  evidence  of  threatening  gangrene,  amputation  must  be  resoite 
to  when  less  favourable  conditions  are  present. 

If  hemorrhage  occur  from  an  inflamed  axillary  aneurism^ whic 
has  ruptured  after  the  subclavian  has  been  already  tied,  Mr. 
Erlhsen  of  the  two  courses  now  open-viz.,  either  to  open  th 
« ^  and  ry  and  include  the  bleeding  spot  between  two .ligatures 
to  amputate  at  the  shoulder-joint-strongly  advises  the  W*. 
The  coats  of  the  artery  «  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  . - 
could   not    in   accordance  with  what  we  know  to  be  almos 
.ntrs^  the  case  in  spontaneous Tr^tat 
standing,  be  expected  to  be  m  anything  like  a  sound,  mm 


*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  139- 
t  tiurg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
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aud  would  almost  certainly  give  way  under  pressure  of  the  noose  ; 
or  the  vessel  might  have  undergone  fusiform  dilatation,  as  is 
common  in  this  situation,  before  giving  rise  to  the  circumscribed 
false  aneurism,  in  which  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  surround 
it  by  a  ligature  ;  or,  again,  the  sub-scapular  or  circumflex  arteries 
might  arise  directly  from,  and  pour  their  recurrent  blood  into,  the 
|  sac  or  dilated  artery,  and,  as  they  would  lie  in  the  midst  of 
i  inflamed  and  sloughing  tissues,  no  attempt  at  including  them  in 
I  a  ligature  could  be  successfully  made.    In  such  circumstances  as 
I  these  the  danger  of  the  patient  would  be  considerably  increased 
by  the  irritation  and  inflammation  that  would  be  occasioned  by 
I  laying  open  and  searching  for  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  sac  of  an 
1  inflamed,  suppurating,  and  sloughing  aneurism,  and  much  valuable 
time  would  be  lost  in  what  must  be  a  fruitless  operation,  at  the 
ij  close  of  which  it  would,  in  all  probability,  become  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  thus  to 
i  remove  the  whole  disease  at  once." 

D.  In  the  words  of  the  same  writer,*  "  there  is  another  form 
of  axillary  aneurism  that  requires  immediate  amputation  at  the 
5  shoulder-joint,  whether  the  subclavian  artery  have  previously 
.been  ligatured  or  not ;  it  is  the  case  of  diffuse  aneurism  of  the 
iarm-pit,  with  threatened  or  actual  gangrene  of  the  limb." 

Different  Methods.— Of  the  thirty- six  different  methods  which 
have  been  enumerated,  most  will  be  found  to  differ  in  some 
unimportant  detail.  Five  methods  will  be  described  here,  which 
[will  be  found  sufficient,  if  modified  when  needful,  for  all  cases. 
The  circumstances  under  which  this  amputation  is  performed  do 
not  admit  of  any  one  definite  method  being  followed.  Thus 
after  a  railway  accident  or  gunshot  injury,  the  soft  parts  will  be 
destroyed  on  at  least  one  surface.  In  amputating  for  malignant 
disease,  skm  flaps  must  be  made  use  of,  transfixion  being  usuallv 
inadmissible,  as  the  muscles  should  be  cut  as  short  and  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  upper  attachments,  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
extension  and  recurrence.  Instead  of  remembering,  the  length 
and  size  of  differently  named  flaps,  the  surgeon  will  have  to  be 
amihar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  the  position  of  the  vessels, 
incl  the  best  means  of  meeting  htemorrhage. 
The  joint  is  so  well  covered  that  sufficient  flaps  cant  nearly 

*  Luc.  supra  cit,  p.  218. 

^xiiZcrec:;0cn  °Lgr?ot  irry' ifc  is  necessaiy  *°  ^ the  ^  ^ 

>ver  thoToS:  g     S  UP  ^  UnitG  ifc  t0  the  cut  mal^*  ot  skin 
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always  be  provided,  while  tlie  blood-supply  is  so  abundant  that 
sloughing  very  rarely  occurs,  and  even  if  it  do  so,  from  the  results* 
of  injury  or  hospital  gangrene,  the  tissues  of  the  chest  will  come' 
forward  sufficiently  to  close  the  wound.  While  the  cavity  of  the- 
axilla  favours  exit  of  discharges  below,  the  abundance  of  cellular' 
tissue  opened  up  favours  diffuse  inflammation,  and  calls  for  ade- 
quate drainage  *  . 

The  following  methods  will  be  described  here :  m  the  first 
two,  skin  flaps  are  made  ;  in  the  others  (save  in  the  Furneaux- 
Jordan  method),  transfixion  is  made  use  of,  in  part  at  least. 

In  all  cases  of  doubt,  as  after  injury,  the  condition  of  the  bone,, 
and  if  needful,  that  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  should  be  first! 
cleared  up  by  a  free  incision  as  if  for  excision  (Figs.  36  and  39,. 
pp.  116  and  1  1  8) 


iv.  Superior  or  deltoid  flap. 

v.  Anterior  and  posterior  flaps. 

vi.  Furneaux- Jordan  method. 


i.  By  lateral  skin  flaps.  The 

oval,  or  en  raquette  methods. 

ii.  Spence's  method, 
iii   Superior  and  inferior  flaps. 

While  the  most  rapid  methods  are  those  of  superior  and  m-J 
ferior  (Figs.  40  and  41),  or  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  (Fig.  42)1 
in  each  case  cut  by  transfixion,  these  require  the  presence  of  an 
assistant  who  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  to  seize  the  artery 
inst  before  it  is  cut.    Where  there  is  time,  and  where  the  soft 
parts  admit  of  it,  one  of  the  methods  with  a  vertical  mcision-^.J 
In  mvette,  lateral  skin  flaps,  or  Spence's  method-is  far  prefer^ 
able  as  (1)  it  allows  of  securing  the  artery  before  it  is  cut;  (2)  of 
exlring  the  condition  of  the  head  of  the  bone;  (3)  one  flap  can] 
be  cut  longer,  according  to  the  state  of  the  soft  parts 

Means  of  arresting  Hemorrhage  in  Amputation  at  thei 
Shoulder-joint.— These  are  mainly  two  :  j 
1  PkeLke  ok  the  SUBCLAVIAN.-!  am  of  opinion  that  the 
more  the  surgeon  trusts  to  this  plan  solely,  the  more  often  will 
he  hav  cause&  to  regret  it.  Pressure  i,  always  liable  to  be  in- 
efficient in  short,  fat  necks,  and  in  thin  patients  however  wd 
apXd  at  first  with  the  thumb  aided  by  a  padded  key  or  weight, 
if  0  often  rendered  uncertain  by  the  necessary  changes  in  pos, 
irof  the  limb  during  the  operation,  or  by  the  pressure  of  assxst- 
r8,t  "gush  of8  bloodPat  the  last  showing  to  the  ^ 
that  his  confidence  in  the  artery  being  secured  is  misplaced. 


*  Finally,  the  tendency  of  the  skin  to  retract  when  this  has  been  muc 
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Furthermore,  an  assistant  so  used  is  necessarily  much  in  the  way 
of  the  others  aiding  the  surgeon.  For  the  above  reasons  I  much 
prefer  trusting  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  next  given. 

2.  Compression  of  the  Inferior  or  Anterior  Flap,  and  so  of 
the  Vessels  before  they  are  cut  (pp.  120,  122,  Figs.  40,  41). 

3.  Ligaturing  or  twisting  the  Vessels  on  the  Inner  Aspect 
of  the  Limb  before  they  are  cut  (p.  1 14,  Fig.  35). 

Farabeuf  (be.  supra  cit,  p.  355)  advises  tying  the  axillary 
artery  (just  above  the  circumflex  branches)  in  the  wound  before 
severing  it,  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  haemorrhage.  He  points 
out  that,  after  section  of  the  great  pectoral,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  deltoid,  the  lesser  pectoral,  and  common  tendon  of  coraco- 
brachialis  and  biceps  cover  in  the  artery,  and  that  not  until  these 
are  cut  is  the  artery  readily  reached.  If  the  ligature,  from  the 
close  proximity  of  the  sub-scapular,  cannot  be  placed  above  the 
circumflex,  the  muscular  branches  of  this  artery  to  the  deltoid 
will  need  securing  also. 

4.  Securing  the  Vessels  lower  down,  in  the  Furneaux- 
Jordan  Method  (p.  122). 

5.  Use  of  an  India-rubber  Band.— This  is  applied  after  the 
same  method  as  that  fully  given  in  amputation  at  the  hip-joint. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  unreliable,  especially  in  those  cases  of  accident 
in  which,  the  limb  being  mutilated  high  up,  this  operation  is 
chiefly  required.  For  in  these  the  band,  being  applied  under  the 
axilla  and  across  the  body,  slips  up  as  soon  as  the  head  is  dis- 
articulated, allowing  of  bleeding  from  the  vessels,  and  coming, 
itself,  most  inconveniently  into  the  way  of  the  operator. 

i.  Lateral  Flaps— Oval— En  Raquette  (Figs.  34  to  38) 
—The  method  of  lateral  flaps,  or  the  above  modifications  of  it 
are  those  which  the  student  is  especially  recommended  to  practise' 
on  account  of  the  advantages  already  given. 

The  methods  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage  are  given  above  The 
patient  being  propped  up  sufficiently,  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  rolled  over  to  the  opposite  side,  the  surgeon,*  standing 
■;  outside  the  abducted  limb  on  the  right  side,  and  inside  it  on  the 
left  and  having  marked  with  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb  a  point 
]ust  below  and  outside  the  coracoid  process,  and  a  corresponding 

'  °f  the  ^clavian,  as  at  p.  ioS>  to  enable  a  finger  to  be  placed  upon  the 

gra*s^hee;iSSiStant.\are  reqUired  hei'e-(l)  T°  manipulate  the  limb;   (2)  To 

by  No  ■»     If  X    t T   ,  \    u  subclavian  is  to  be  controlled,  this  must  be  dono 
-  No.  3.    if  short-handed,  the  surgeon  will  manipulate  the  limb  himself. 

H 
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point  behind  in  the  mid-axilla  (Fig.  34),  then  reaches  over,  and, 
entering  the  knife  in  the  axilla,  close  to  the  thumb,  cuts  an  oval 

Fig.  34. 


flap,  about  4  inches  long,  consisting  of  skin  and  fascias,  from  the- 
side  farthest  from  him,  and  ending  close  to  his  finger.  Without: 
removing  the  knife,  the  surgeon  next  marks  out  a  similar  flap  1 
on  the  other  side,  cutting  from  above  downwards,  commencing: 
just  below  the  finger,  and  ending  where  the  first  flap  began  mi 
the  mid-axilla.   The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  limb  aids  the  above 
by  rotating  the  limb  into  convenient  position.     The  flaps  are  then  1 
dissected  up  and  held  out  of  the  way.    The  vessels  are  next  ex- 
posed, separated  from  the  surrounding  nerves,  and  secured,  either: 
by  applying  two  pairs  of  torsion-forceps  (Fig.  35),  dividing  the^ 
vessel  between  them  and  twisting  both  ends,  or  by  passing  an  1 
aneurism  needle,  loaded  with  carbolized  silk  or  chromic  gut,  under  r 
the  artery,  and  thus  securing  it  with  a  ligature.     The  limb  being: 
then  carried  across  the  chest,  the  outer  part  of  the  capsule  is  freely 
opened  by  cutting  on  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  great  tuberosity  thoroughly  severed.    The  limb  is  next  ro- 
tated outwards,  and  the  sub-scapularis  tendon  severed;  the  biceps: 
tendon  being  cut  and  the  capsule  freely  opened,  the  joint  is  well 
opened  on  the  inner  side.    The  head  being  then  dislocated^ 

*  This  will  only  be  feasible  if  the  capsule  has  been  deliberately  and  thoroughly 
opened  In  any  case  where  the  leverage  of  the  humerus  is  wanting  owing  to 
thTbone  being  broken  high  up,  the  use  of  lion-forceps  will  facilitate ^satia- 
tion- or  the  surgeon  will  follow  the  expedient  of  Prof.  Syme,  quoted  by  Sir  J. 
t  W   of  Sura  vol.  hi.  p.  712),  and  introduce  his  finger  into  a  wound  u 

£?^Kte  tt TCse  of  drawing  down  the  head  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  gain 
access  to  its  attachments. 
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by  the  assistant  pressing  the  elbow  forwards  and  against  the  side 
the  knife  is  passed  from  the  outer  side  behind  the  dislocated 

Fig.  35. 


w^^ilthlSh0nlder-j0illt  *  lateral  flal-  These  are  turned  aside, 
wMe  the  axdlarj  artery  ls  secured  by  torsion  before  disarticulation  is  com- 

head,  and,  being  kept  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  is 
brought  out_  through  the  structures  on  the  inner  aspect  of 'the 
arm  care  being  taken,  as  the  knife  cuts  its  way  out,  that  it  does 
so  below  the  point  where  the  large  vessels  have  been  secured 

Method  en  Baguette  with  Preliminary  Exploration  (Fara- 
beuf)  (Figs.  3  6  to  3  8).  The  point  of  the  knife  being  sunk  just  belo  w 
and  m  front  of  the  tip  of  the  acromion,  an  incision  is  made  dowl 

he  humerus.   If  amputation  is  decided  on,  the  above  is  converted 

2T:c::vette%  m?king  an  obiique — 

th inner  or  tt     t      l0«»al  ™  ^  and  37)across 

r lef7and  P  1  fPeCt  °f       Hmb  (aCCOrdi»g  as  *  i  ^ht 

«       S6COnd  6XaC%  metrical  to  the  first  is 

-tery  by  divifion  o'f  k  mu  scl"     I^c    *  ^ 

uuc  muscies.    m  the  curved  inner  incision 
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(Fig.  37)  are  seen  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid  almost 
blended  with  the  insertion  of  the  great  pectoral.  This  is  raised 
with  the  finger,  and  the  insertion  of  the  great  pectoral  detached 
from  the  bone.  If  now  the  inner  flap  is  folded  inwards,  the  coraco- 
bicipital  fasciculus  comes  into  view:  The  aponeurosis  over  it 
being  opened  by  a  free  longitudinal  incision,  the  muscular  fasci- 
culus is  drawn  over  the  front  of  the  humerus  and  cut  across.   If  an 

Fio.  36.  pw<  37- 


Amputo.tion  at  the  tight  shoulder-joint  by  the  method  en  r«quette.  The *  knife  is 
tracing  tbe  flaps,  after  a  free  exploratory  incision  has  been  made  (Farabeuf). 

assistant  now  thoroughly  retracts  the  inner  flap   the  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves  are  exposed.    The  artery  should  be  isolated 
and  tied  as  high  up  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  above  the  posterior 
circumflex.  The  knife  being  again  inserted  into  the  outer  oblique 
incision,  the  deltoid  is  boldly  cut  through  as  far  as  the  back  of 
the  axilla.    An  assistant  next  retracts  the  outer  and  inner  flaps 
while  the  surgeon  opens  the  capsule  freely,  rotating  it  as  directed 
ft,  1  id)     The  head  is  next  thrown  out  of  the  socket,  and  the 
knife  is  carried  behind  the  head,  skirting  the  postern-internal 
S  ect  of  the  humerus  very  closely,  so  as  not  to  cut  the  secured 
airy,  and  finally  brought  out  through  the  incision  on  the  1^ 
<mle  severing  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.    If  the  aitery 
^nSStied,  an  assistant  secures  it  between  his  thumb  sunk 
the  wound,  and  his  fingers,  which  are  in  the  axilla,  or 
by  using  both  hands. 
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ii.  Spence's  Method  (Fig.  39).— -This  modification  of  the 
oval  method  is  especially  suited  to  cases  of  failed  excision,*  or  to 
cases  of  injury — e.g. ,  gunshot — where  the  surgeon  has  to  cut  into 
and  explore  the  condition  of  the  joint  before  deciding  on  excision 

Fig.  38. 


Tr 


Parts  composiug  the  flaps  made  by  the  en  raquette  method  (Farabeuf). 

or  amputation.    By  its  means  an  excision  can  readily  be  con- 
verted into  a  disarticulation,  if  this  step  is  found  needful. 
Other  advantages,  but  less  important  ones,  are  

1.  The  posterior  circumflex  artery  is  not  divided,  except  in  its 
small  terminal  branches  in  front,  whereas,  both  in  the  large  deltoid 
flap  and  the  double  flap  methods,  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  divided 
m  the  early  steps  of  the  operation,  and,  retracting,  often  gives  rise 
to  embarrassing  haemorrhage. 

2.  The  great  ease  with  which  disarticulation  can  be  accomplished 
3-  The  better  shape  of  the  stump.    Prof.  Spence  points  out 

hat,  however  excellent  are  the  results  soon  after  other  methods. 

ater  on  the  shape  of  the  stump  is  much  altered,  not  merely  from 
the  atrophy  common  to  all  stumps,  but  from  retraction  of  the 
muscular  elements  of  the  flaps,  the  pectoralis  major  retracting 
towards  the  sternum  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major 
towards  the  spine  and  scapula.  Thus  a  deep,  ugly  hollow  results 
under  the  acromion. 

toirirfS t7™  TS 1  ;ailed  excision'  fc>  wm  often  PK*&. 

t  Lan  e   ii,    T^1011  of  the  Furneaux-Jordan  method,  p.  122. 
lancet,  1867,  vol.  1.  p.  ,43  .  and  Led.  on  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  662. 
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Fig.  39. 


"  Supposing  the  right  arm  to  be  the  subject  of  amputation.  The 
arm  being  slightly  abducted,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  rotated 
outwards  if  possible,  with  a  broad  strong  bistoury  I  begin  by 
ratting  down  upon  the  head  of  the  humerus,  immediately  external 

to  the  coracoid  process,  and  carry  the  incision 
down,  through  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the 
deltoid  and  pectoralis  major,  till  I  reach  the 
humeral  attachment  of  the  latter  muscle, 
which  I  divide.     I  then,  with  a  gentle 
curve,  carry  the  incision  across  and  fairly 
through  the  lower  fibres  of  the  deltoid  to- 
wards the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla, 
unless  the  textures  be  much  torn.    I  next 
mark  out  the  line  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
inner  section  by  carrying  an  incision  through 
the  skin  and  fat  only,  from  the  point  where 
my  straight  incision  terminated,  across  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  to  meet  the  incision  at  the 
outer  part.    This  insures  accuracy  in  the  line 
ion    at    the  of  union,  but  is  not  essential.     If  the  fibres 
shouiSoint  by  Spence's  0f  the  deltoid  have  been  thoroughly  divided 
method.  (Stimson.)         -m  tlie  line  0f  incisi0n,  the  flap  so  marked 
out  can  be  easily  separated  (by  the  point  of  the  finger  without 
further  use  of  the  knife)  from  the  bone  and  joint,  together  with 
the  trunk  of  the  posterior  circumflex,  which  enters  its  deep  sur- 
face and  drawn  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  head 
and  tuberosities.  The  tendinous  insertions  of  the  capsular  muscles, 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  the  capsule  are  next  divided  by 
cutting  directly  on  the  tuberosities  and  head  of  the  bone,  and  the 
broad  sub-scapular  tendon  especially,  being  very  fully  exposed  by 
the  incision,  can  be  much  more  easily  and  completely  divided 
than  in  the  double  flap  method.     By  keeping  the  large  outer  flap 
out  of  the  way  by  a  broad  copper  spatula  or  the  finger  of  an 
assistant,  and  taking  care  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to 
the  bone,  as  in  excision,  the  trunk  of  the  posterior  cmmmflex  is 
protected.    Disarticulation  is  then  accomplished,  and  the  limb 
removed  by  dividing  the  remaining  soft  parts  on  the  axillary 
aspect     The  only  vessel  which  bleeds  is  the  anterior  circumflex 
divided  in  the  first  incision,  and  here,  if  necessary,  a  pair  ot 
catch-forceps  can  be  placed  on  it  at  once.    In  regar I  to  the 
axillary  vessels,  they  can  either  be  compressed ^  by  an 
before  completing  the  division  of  the  soft  parts  on  the  ax  llaiy 
Sped  oT  as  I  often  do  in  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  all 
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risk,  by  a  few  touches  of  the  bistoury  the  vessel  can  be  exposed, 
and  can  then  be  tied  and  divided  between  two  ligatures,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  retract  before  dividing  the  other  textures."* 

iii.  Amputation  by  Superior   and  Inferior  Flaps 
(Figs.  40  and  41). — The  patient  being  brought  to  the  edge  of 
the  table,  turned  sufficiently  over,  and  his  shoulders  supported  by 
pillows,  the  assistants  are  arranged  as  before.     The  arm  being  a 
little  raised  so  as  to  relax  the  deltoid,  the  surgeon,  standing  inside 
the  limb  on  the  right  side  and  outside  it  on  the  left,  lifts  the  deltoid 
muscle  with  his  left  hand  and  sends  the  knife  (narrow,  strong, 
and  no  longer  than  needful)  across  beneath  the  muscle,  entering 
it  on  the  right  side,  just  below  the  coracoid  process,  and  bringing 
it  out  a  little  below  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  acromion,  f  or 
■dec    versd,    according    to  the  side 
operated  upon.      The  knife  should 
pass  close  to  the  anatomical  neck  of 
the  humerus,  without  hitching  upon 
it,  and  the  flap  should  be  cut  broadly 
rounded,  and  well  down  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid.    It  is  then  raised 
and  retracted,  and,  the  capsule  being 
now  exposed,  the  joint  is  opened  by 
cutting  strongly  upon  the  head  of  the 
hone.    The  arm  being  now  rotated 
outwards  vigorously  by  an  assistant 
or  by  the  surgeon,  the  sub-scapularis, 
thus  made  tense,  and  the  biceps  are 
brought  into  view  and  severed  ;  the 
limb  is  next  rotated  inwards,  being1 
carried  across   the    chest,    and  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  great  tuber- 
osity are  divided.    The  capsule  is  next  still  more  freely  opened, 
and  the  head  of  the  bone,  now  freed,  is  pushed  up  by  the  assistant 
and  pulled  outwards  from  the  glenoid  cavity.     The  knife  is  next 
slipped  behind  the  head  (Fig.  40),  and  cuts  its  way  along  the 
under  aspect  of  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  humerus,  so  as  to  shape 
a^inferiorjaap  half  the  length  of  the  upper  one.}     As  soon  as 

*  Where  the  limb  is  very  muscular,  Prof.  Spence  recommended  to  raise  the 
"ton  and  fat  from  the  deltoid  at  the  lower  part,  and  then  to  divide  the  muscular 

ores  higher  up  by  a  second  incision,  so  as  to  avoid  excess  of  muscular  tissue. 
T  Unless  care  is  taken  to  keep  thus  below  the  acromion  process,  there  will  be 
«>me  tendency  for  this  bone  to  protrude  in  the  wound. 

♦  The  surgeon  should  not  cut  this  till  he  is  told  that  the  Hap  is  held  firmly  ; 
ana,  m  cutting  it,  he  must  be  careful  of  his  assistant's  lingers. 
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the  knife  is  passed  behind  the  bone,  an  assistant  slips  his  hands 
in  behind  the  back  of  the  knife  (Fig.  40),  following  it  so  as  to 
grasp  firmly  the  soft  parts  in  the  inferior  flap,  and  thus  control 
the  axillary  vessels  (Fig.  41). 

The  large  vessels  are  next  secured,  then  the  circumflex,  aud 
any  muscular  branches  that  require  it ;  any  large  nerves  that  need 
trimming  are  then  cut  short,  drainage  provided,  and  the  flaps- 
brought  into  position. 

This  amputation  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  quickly  done, 
and  of  giving  a  flap  which  keeps  in  position  by  its  own  weight,. 

Fio.  41. 


To  show  the  manner  in  which  bleeding  is  controlled  in  the  inferior  flap:  the 
axillary  vessels  are  compressed  by  one  thumb,  the  posterior  circumflex  by  the 
other. 

and  thus  gives  good  drainage.  If  the  soft  parts  below  the 
humerus  are  much  damaged,  the  upper  flap  must  be  cut  pro- 

portionately  long.  . 

iv.  Amputation  by  Deltoid  or  Upper  Flap.— This 
merely  a  modification  of  the  last.  The  deltoid  or  upper  flap 
mav  be  cut  by  transfixion  or  made  by  cutting  from  without  in- 
wards In  either  case  it  must  be  of  very  full  size,  and  thus  is 
useful  when  the  axilla  is  damaged,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  ol 
leaving  next  to  no  flap  in  which  an  assistant  can  seize  the  axillary 
vessels ;  and,  owing  to  the  powerful  retraction  of  the  muscles 
in  the  axillary  folds,  unless  the  upper  flap,  is  cut  full  m  length 
and  size  it  will  not  cover  the  resulting  wound.  Finally,  as 
the  trunk  of  the  posterior  circumflex  is  cut,  sloughing  of  the 
tge  deltoid  flap  may  take  place,  especially  if  the  tissues  com- 
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posing  it  are  at  all  damaged  previous  to  the  amputation.  Owing 
to  these  disadvantages,  which  outweigh  its  rapidity,  this  method 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  a  short  under  flap  being  always  cut 
if  possible.  When  the  surgeon,  having  disarticulated,  is  cutting 
straight  down,  unable  to  make  any  flap  below,  assistant  (2) 
should  try  to  draw  up  the  skin  of  the  axilla,  while  assistant  (3), 
in  charge  of  the  limb,  should  be  careful  not  to  draw  down  the 
skin,  otherwise,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  skin  in  the  axilla,  any 
downward  traction  will  bring  the  skin  of  the  thoracic  wall  under 
the  knife. 

v.  Amputation  by  Anterior  and  Posterior  Flaps 

(Fig.  42). — This  is  indicated  when  the  soft  parts  on  the  front 
and  inner  aspects  are  damaged.  The  position  of  the  patient 
being  as  before,  and  the  limb  being  carried  somewhat  upwards, 

Fig.  42.* 


(Fergusson.) 

backwards,  and  outwards,  the  surgeon,  standing,  if  on  the  left 
side,  behind  and  outside  the  shoulder,  enters  his  knife  just  in 
iront  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  thrusts  it  across  the  back 
ol  the  humerus  as  near  the  head  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  in  front 
ol  the  tendons  of  the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
Bringing  it  out  close  to  the  acromion,  cuts,  with  a  sawing  move- 
ment, a  flap,  4  to  5  inches  long,t  which  is  next  well  retracted  by 
^latent    The  arm  being  then  carried  across  the  chest,  the 
joint  is  freely  opened  behind,  the  muscles  attached  to  the  tubero- 
sities severed,  the  knife  passed  between  the  head  and  the  glenoid 
-!!5it!i!^  be  carried  over  the 

t  In  tv!™^  I"  thiS  draWiDg  is  reP^ented  as  far  too  large. 
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chest,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  pushed  backwards),  then  between 
the  bone  and  the  pectoralis  major,  and  an  anterior  Hap,*  4  inches 
long,  cut  from  within  outwards.    Hemorrhage  from  the  large 
vessels  is  arrested  either  by  an  assistant  grasping  this  flap  as  it  is 
cut,  much  as  at  p.  120,  or  by  the  surgeon  isolating  the  axillary 
vessels  (the  biceps .  and  coraco-brachialis  will  guide  him)  and 
securing  them  by  torsion  or  ligature  (p.  116)  before  he  com- 
pletes the  operation  by  cutting  the  anterior  flap.  When  operating 
on  the  right  limb,  the  patient  being  turned  well  over  on  to  his 
left  side,  the  surgeon,  standing  here  inside  the  arm,  which  is 
held  upwards  and  backwards  so  as  to  relax  the  deltoid,  lifts  this  , 
muscle  up  with  his  left  hand,  and  then  passes  his  knife  from  just ; 
below  the  acromion,  transfixing  the  base  of  the  deltoid,  grazing , 
the  back  of  the  humerus,  and  finally  thrusts  the  point  downwards  ■ 
and  backwards  through  the  skin  till  it  comes  out  at  the  posterior  r 
margin  of  the  axilla.    This  flap,  4  or  5  inches  long,  should  be  • 
dissected  up,  the  joint  opened  behind,  and  the  operation  completed 

as  before.  , 

vi.  Furneaux- Jordan  Method.t— This  may  be  made  use 
of  both  as  a  primary  and  a  secondary  amputation.    The  following 

are  suitable  cases  : —  , 

a.  Certain  cases  of  injury.  Where,  though  the  parts  about  the 
shoulder-joint  are  intact,  the  humerus  is  badly  split  up  into  the 
joint  The  soft  parts  are  divided  down  to  the  bone  by  the  circular 
method,  3  to  4  inches  below  the  axilla,  the  main  vessel_  secured, 
and  the  humerus  then  shelled  out  by  a  longitudinal  incision  along 
the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  meeting  the  circular 

one  at  a  right  angle.  „  , 

b  In  cases  of  failed  excision.    Here,  after  amputation  of  th 

limb  by  the  circular  method,  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  turned  ou 

through  the  excision  wound  prolonged  into  the  circular  one. 
0  After  amputation  in  the  middle  of  the  arm  m  some  cases 

Kg'.,  when  the  stump  is  the  seat  of  osteo-myelitis,  necrosis,  0 

otherwise  does  not  do  well. 

EXCISION  OP  SHOULDER-JOINT  (Figs.  43  and  44). 

This  operation  is  but  rarely  performed-(i)  owing  to  the  com 
parative  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  above  Pmt  espec  lly  0 
pulpy  disease,  which  usually  requires  operative  measures ;  (2)  fro 

*  In  this  anterior  flap  will  be  the  remaining  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  the  pecto 
-T^JS:^TZ  -  Action  at  the  Hip-^t,  . 
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the  fact  that  epiphysitis  and  septic  synovitis  usually  give  (after 
free  incision  and  drainage)  as  good  a  result  as  can  be  obtained 
after  excision.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
:  the  stiffness  that  otherwise  would  be  present  is  made  up  for  by 
the  supplementary  mobility  of  the  scapula,  especially  in  young 
subjects.* 

The  above  remarks  naturally  lead  up  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  movement  which  is  gained  after  the  operation  of  excision. 
The  arm  can  never  be  abducted  and  elevated  beyond  the  hori- 
zontal line ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  lies  close  to  the  chest. 
Even  if  the  deltoid  retained  its  power  of  elevation,  it  could  not 
often  exert  it,  as  in  most  operations,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
bone  removed,  the  fulcrum  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  against 
the  glenoid  cavity  has  gone.  Prof.  Longmore  {Resection  of  the 
Shoulder-joint  in  Military  Surgery,  p.  1 2)  writes  : — "  The  loss  of 
the  elevating  action  of  the  deltoid  must  be  accepted,  like  the  loss 
of  the  rotating  power  from  the  division  of  the  muscular  insertions 
into  the  two  tubercles,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  resection 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  But  the  holding  or  supporting 
power  of  this  muscle  exerted  upon  the  whole  upper  extremity 
owing  to  its  position,  its  extensive  origin,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  embraces  and  protects  the  mutilated  parts,  as  well  as  its 
faculty  of  assisting  in  carrying  the  arm  backwards  and  forwards, 
are  all  functions  which  may  still  remain,  and  serve  to  point  to 
the  great  importance  of  preserving  its  integrity  as  fully  as 
possible.  The  wasting  of  the  internal  fibres  (Fig.  43),  however, 
seems  a  necessary  result  of  resection  by  the  single  incision,  but  it 
has  this  compensating  feature,  that  it  is  a  less  serious  loss  to  the 
patient  than  an  atrophied  condition  of  the  outer  and  posterior 
fibres  would  be,  because  the  upper  clavicular  fibres  of  the  great 
pectoral  can  take  the  place  of  the  inner  deltoid  fibres  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  supporting  the  shoulder  and  drawing  it 
forwards  to  the  chest." 

Mr.  Erichsen  {Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  25  1)  says  of  the  four  natural 
movements  of  the  shoulder-joint— viz.,  "  (1)  abduction  and  eleva- 
tion, (2)  adduction,  (3)  and  (4)  movements  in  the  anteroposterior 
direction— these  are  requisite  in  all  ordinary  trades  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  hand  in  most  of  the  common  occupations  of  life.  The 


n  future,  by  the  use  of  a  simple  longitudinal  incision  with  a  minimum  of 
™»  terence  with  the  deltoid,  aided  by  antiseptic  precautions  from  the  first,  and 

rn  ,v  r  and  Pcrseverin£  adoption  of  passive  movements,  the  above  statement 
m<ly  have  to  be  modified. 
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movements  of  elevation  are  seldom  required  save  by  those  who 
follow  climbing  occupations,  as  sailors,  masons,  &c.    Now,  the 
mode  of  performing  the  operation,  as  well  as  the  operation  itself, 
will  materially  influence  these  different  movements.    Thus,  if  the 
deltoid  be  cut  completely  across  by  means  of  an  elliptical  incision, , 
the  power  of  abduction  of  the  arm  and  of  its  elevation  will  be- 
permanently  lost.     If  its  fibres  be  merely  split  by  a  longitudinal 
incision,  they  may  be  preserved  or  regained  in  great  part.  A.11 
those  movements  of  rotation,  &c,  which  are  dependent  on  the 
action  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  the  tubercles  of  the 
humerus  will  be  permanently  lost ;  for,  in  all  cases  of  caries  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  requiring  excision,  the  surgeon  will  find 
it  necessary  to  saw  through  the  bone  below  the  tuberosities — in  its: 
surgical,  and  not  in  its  anatomical,  neck.*   Hence  the  connections 
of  the  supra-spinatus  and  infra-spinatus,  the  teres  minor,  and 
sub-scapularis  will  all  be  separated,  and  their  action  on  the  bone 
afterwards  lost.    But  those  muscles  which  adduct,  and  which  give 
the  antero-posterior  movements — viz.,  the  coraco-brachialis,  tht 
biceps,  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major — 
will  all  be  preserved  in  their  integrity ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
arm,  after  this  excision,  is  capable  of  guiding  the  hand  in  so  great 
a  variety  of  useful  under-handed  movements." 
Indications. 

i.  Different  forms  of  arthritis  disorganizing  the  joint,  resisting 
careful  treatment,  in  subjects  whose  age,  general  condition,  &e. 
are  satisfactory — viz. : 

(a)  Pulpy  synovitis,  resisting  other  treatment  and  going  oi 
to  caries. 

(j3)  Disorganization  of  the  joint  after  rheumatic  fevei 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  wrenches,  &c,  resulting  r 
crippling  ankylosis  in  a  young  subject. 

(•y)  Ostitis  going  on  to  suppuration,  caries,  &c. 

(3)  Epiphysitis,  suppurating  or  acute  necrosis,  where  di; 
charge,  sinuses,  &c,  are  exhausting  the  patient,  an 
the  outlook  as  to  natural  cure  is  not  good. 

(£)  Disease  of  the  deltoid  bursa  ulcerating  into  the  joint  at, 
setting  up  destructive  arthritis. 

ii.  Gunshot  injuries,  where  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  haj 
:aped,  where  fragments  of  shell,  bullets,  &c,  are  lodged  in  tl 


esct 


*  With  all  proper  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Erichsen,  this  opinion  app« 
to  be  too  definite  and  inelastic.  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  WW 
on  the  site  of  section  of  the  bone,  and  on  partial  resection  (pp.  131,  132)- 
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eacl  of  the  bone,  especially  if  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  not  much 
lamaged  (p.  1 3 5)- 

iii.  Compound  dislocation  and  compound  fracture  with  much 
[amage  to  the  capsule  and  cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the 
:irge  vessels  and  nerves  being  intact. 

iv.  Some  cases  of  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
umerus.  Mr.  Holmes  (Si/st.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  738),  in  a  foot- 
ote,  writes :  "I  have  often  thought  that,  in  cases  of  irreducible 
islocation  attended  with  much  pain,  the  removal  of  the  head  of 
ie  bone  might  be  justifiable,  but  have  not  met  with  any  case  in 
hich  the  operation  has  been  performed."  Sir  J.  Lister  (Ed.  Med. 
'own.,  March  1873)  excised  the  head  of  the  humerus  after 
^curing  a  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery,*  which  vessel  had  given 
ay  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  eight  weeks'  standing, 
he  patient,  aged  fifty-eight,  sank  three  hours  later.  Considering 
ie  frequency  with  which  this  accident  has  taken  place  in  attempt- 
ig  to  reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  it  would  be  wiser,  in 
lese  days  of  antiseptic  surgery,  to  attempt  to  improve  the  con- 
.tion  of  things  by  excising  the  displaced  head.  Mr.  Sheild 
•ought  before  the  Medico- Ohirurgical  Society  (March  13,  1888) 
man,  aged  forty-five,  on  whom  he  had  performed  excision  for  a 
jglected  sub-coracoid  dislocation  of  twelve  weeks'  standing.  Owing 

1  implication  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  the  hand  was  almost 
jeless.  Moderate  attempts  at  reduction  having  failed,  the  head 
as  removed  through  the  anatomical  neck,  this  site  being  chosen 
order  to  disturb  the  parts  as  little  as  possible.  The  end  of  the 
>ne  was  made  as  like  the  real  head  as  possible  by  careful 
unding.  Twelve  weeks  afterwards  the  patient  was  able  to  resume 
3rk  as  a  waiter.  The  movements  of  the  shoulder  were  satis- 
story,  and  the  hand  gradually  regained  strength.  Sir  Joseph 
isterhas  published  (Brit. Med.  Journ.,  1 890,  vol.i.p.  1)  two  similar 
ses  treated  by  operation,  but  somewhat  differently.    They  were 

The  condition  of  the  parts  found  here  is  most  noteworthy.  A  broad  and 
ong  fibro-osseous  band,  connecting  the  humerus  with  the  coracoid  process 
'over  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  at  the  same  time  was  intimately  connected 
uughout  by  condensed  tissue  with  the  sheath  of  the  axillary  artery,  which  lay 
-r  K.  Ihus,  the  vessel,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  loose  and  yielding 
uctures,  was  attached  by  an  osteo-fibrous  band  to  the  coracoid  process  on  the 

aratPfl  f  ^  °f  the  humerUS  °n  the  ofcher  '>  and  ^  these  were 

grated  from  one  another  by  the  attempts  at  reduction,  the  artery  as  well  as 

*  was  To"; n  J'?  t0Ji0lent  traCti°n-  AcC0^J,  the  band,  strong  as  it 
MritotnS.  4  6611  t0m  right  aC1*°SS'  and  fche  reufc  in  i(;  was  exactly 

n  ^^XT the  artery-  Atheroma  in  the  vessel  served  t0  e^ 
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both  instances  of  bilateral  sub-coracoid  dislocation,  due  in  the  one 
case  to  a  fall  from  a  tree,  in  the  other  to  epilepsy.    The  patients, 
aged  forty-seven  and  twenty-three,  were  each  pitiably  helpless.  In 
three  of  the  joints,  the  usual  incision  having  been  made  between  the 
deltoid  and  pectoralis,the  sub-scapnlaris  tendon  was  divided, and  tin- 
soft  parts  detached  from  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  inner  side  of  i 
its  neck.    This  was  done  to  insure  the  vessels  being  entirely  set  • 
free  from  the  head  of  the  bone.    The  pulleys  were  next  used,  I 
and  the  head  not  returning,  it  was  protruded  out  of  the  wound, 
and  the  insertions  of  the  external  rotators  cut  through,  after  which 
the  pulleys  were  used  successfully.    In  the  case  of  the  fourth 
joint  the  head  was  removed.     The  result  of  these  operations  was. 
"  a  grand  success,"  but  Sir  Joseph  thought  that  excision  gave  a 
result  inferior  to  the  other.     It  is  noteworthy  that  in  one  case? 
especially  there  was  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
adhesions,  and  the  recovery  of  movement  extremely  slow.  Iii 
another,  the  maintenance  of  passive  movement  kept  up  a  seroua 
oozing  and  delayed  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

v.  A  few  cases  of  growth  connected  with  the  upper  extremitj 
of  the  humerus.  Whilst  the  priceless  value  of  the  hand  fulh 
justifies  the  attempt  in  some  instances,  such  cases  must  be  ex 
tremely  rare. 

Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  rarity  that  this  matter  has  receiver 
so  little  attention. 

The  best  reported  English  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  i 
one  in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  Banks*  endeavoured  to  save  the  upp<j 
extremity  of  a  patient  by  excising  the  upper  end  of  the  humera 
the  site  of  enchondroma : —  { 

<<  S.  D.  was  a  spare,  placid  man  of  fifty-six,  a  chapel-keeper.  * 
far  back  as  the  summer  of  1 86  5  he  was  seized  with  violent  pam  nd 
the  right  shoulder,  and  after  that  came  a  hardness  and  swellu: 
at  the  top  of  the  humerus,  which  very  slowly  increased.  AsJ 
gave  him  no  great  inconvenience,  he  did  not  heed  it  much 
many  years,  but  by  1 878  it  had  grown  to  be  as  big  as  a  cocc 
nut,  so  that,  on  attempting  to  raise  the  arm,  it  became  lock' 
against  the  acromion,  limiting  movement,  while  pam  of  a  se* 
character  set  in.    In  June  1  878  the  tumour  was  removed  by  ci 
ting  down  upon  it,  and  dissecting  off  the  tissues  from  over  rt^ 

*  Clinical  Notes  upon  Tu,o  Years' Surgical  Work  int h*Li ^°^^f™ 
„  6     It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  original  and  most  instructive  * 
would  g  v  to  the  profession,  with  equal  vigour  and  terseness,  some ,  more  0 
rxperience.     See  also  a  successful  case  of  resection  for  a  central  *i 
Southam,  Med.  Chron.,  January,  1887. 
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;t,  grew  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus, 
this  was  effected  without  difficulty.    Then  with  a  mallet  and 
chisel  it  was  cut  cleanly  away  Prom  the  bone,  and  the  surface 
from  which  it  sprang  was  thoroughly  scraped — a  pretty  broad 
surface,  by-the-way.     I  left  no  cartilaginous  remains  that  could 
be  seen.    The  patient  rapidly  recovered,  but  in  the  tract  of  the 
wound  a  sinus  or  two  persistently  remained,  leading  down  to  the 
bone.    After  the  lapse  of  about  two  years  it  became  clear  that 
the  tumour  was  returning,  and  by  the  summer  of  1 88 1 — three 
years  after  the  first  operation — it  had  attained  an  immense  size, 
having  taken  a  fit  of  growing  during  the  last  few  months.  It 
3learly  arose  from  the  same  site  as  before,  but  now  it  filled  up  the 
ixilla,  and  had  even  got  beneath  the  great  pectoral.     Pain  and 
rapidity  of  growth  demanded  its  speedy  removal.    But  removal 
)f  a  whole  right  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint  seemed  such  a  dreadful 
,hing,  that  one  was  anxious  to  save  a  hand  and  forearm  by 
sarrying  away,  if  possible,  the  tumour  and  upper  part  of  the 
mmerus,  even  although  the  upper  arm  might  remain  useless. 
Phe  patient  being  made  well  aware  that,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
his  project,  there  was  nothing  left  but  amputation,  I  attempted 
b.    The  incisions  necessary  to  lay  bare  the  tumour  were  very 
xtensive,  the  chief  one  reaching  from  above  the  acromion,  half 
ray  down  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  arm.    With  much  trouble 
-nd  after  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  blood,  the  outer  and  upper 
urfaces  of  the  growth  were  exposed,  and  the  humerus  was  dis- 
iticulated  from  the  scapula.     Then,  sawing  through  the  humerus 
bout  1  inch  below  the  deltoid  insertion,  I  attempted  to  dissect 
way  the  tumour  from  the  brachial  vessels  and  nerves  Here 
owever,  most  serious  difficulty  was  encountered,  from  their 
itimate  incorporation  with  the  growth,  and  at  last,  after  a  pro- 
nged attempt,  I  was  reminded  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Harrison 
iat  the  patient  had  plainly  endured  as  much  as  he  could  and 
.at  to  make  further  effort  might  only  lead  to  collapse  on  the 
I  i  T  f  luctan%  impelled  to  admit  this,  and  so  rapidly 

ock  that a  short  time  after  the  operation  the  temperature  fell 

nduUpd     ymTet  S°  f°r  many  h°UrS-     The  °Perati™  was 

ood  made  such  a  rapid  recovery  that  on  the  twenty-third  day  he 

Z  ln!nt  WGl1'        r6mainS  80  now>  two  yea-  after 

luT  :  ?6  8™*  V6SSels  and  ne™  tad  not  been  so 
^ously  enveloped  by  the  growth,  the  limb  would  have  been 
>ved,  although  with  the  loss  of  the  upper  half  of  the  humerus 
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But  even  a  forearm  is  better  than  no  arm  at  all.  The  case  also 
shows  that  chiselling  off  cartilaginous  tumours  is  not  by  any 
means  a  certain  removal.  The  surface  that  was  left  upon  the 
humerus,  after  the  first  removal  of  the  tumour,  looked  perfectly 
healthy  to  the  naked  eye,  but  there  must  have  been  cartilage  cells 
deep  down  in  the  tissue  of  the  bone." 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  has  recorded*  a  case  of  resection  of  the 
upper'  part  of  the  humerus  for  a  large  myeloid  growth.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  case  -.—Supposed  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  in  a  woman,  aged  twenty-seven.  Permanent 
loss  of  movement  and  gradual  enlargement  above  the  part.  Ampu- 
tation at  the  shoulder-joint  advised  fourteen  months  after  the 
accident,  on  account  of  a  large  tumour  which  had  formed— refused 
by  the  patient.    Arrest  of  the  growth  for  four  years.  Subsequent 
rapid  growth  and  enlargement  of  glands.    Eesection  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  humerus,  and  removal  of  the  diseased  glands.  Re- 
covery with  a  useful  arm,  but  rapid  reproduction  of  the  disease  ! 
in  four  different  parts.     Death,  five  months  after  the  resection, , 
from  an  enormous  mass,  with  sloughing  and  bleeding.    Secondary  • 
growths  connected  with  the  bone,  axilla,  cervical  glands,  and  lung. . 

In  the  following  case.t  the  growth  being  a  more  innocent  one,  I 
resection  was  more  successful  :— 

A  farmer  had  a  swelling  in  the  deltoid  region,  about  the  size  oft 
a  hen's  eo-g  very  hard,  and  considered  to  be  an  exostosis.  Ini 
the  course  of  a  year  it  grew  rapidly,  and  the  shoulder  now 
measured  17  inches  in  circumference.    Excision  of  the  head  oti 
the  humerus  was  performed,  the  bone  being  sawn  through  at  the  in-  • 
sertion  of  the  deltoid,  the  muscles  severed,  including  the  pectoralis 1 
maior  and  latissimus  dorsi,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  pre- 
served    Sixteen  months  later  the  patient  could  «  plant  corn  as: 
well  as  any  man."    There  had  been  a  slight  reproduction  of  bone. 
up  to  within  2  inches  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  a  narrow  strip  of' 
periosteum  having  been  preserved  along  the  inner  surface  of  he 
bone  almost  up  to  its  neck.    The  shortening  of  the  limb  amounted, 
to  nearly  li  inch.    The  length  of  bone  removed,  including  the 
head,  measured  3i  inches.    The  growth  was  13  inches  m  cir- 


I  T^T^oZ^Sol.,  X863,  vol.  ii.  P.  385-   He,  quoting  fro, 

J Z^  Z7^  oJ Joints,  states  that  four  cases  of  excision  of  the  shoulder  for 

T  frTthere  riven.  Three  were  cases  of  malignant  disease,  and  were  aU 
growths  are  there  given  ^      ration>  Qr  later  on  from  a 

r"  Scefsful  case  lafone  operated  on  by  Mr.  Bickersteth,  for  an 

e'  ostoSs -hich  impeded  the  movements  of  the  jomt. 
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curnference  at  its  largest  part,  and  proved  to  be  an  enchon- 
droma.* 
Methods.t 

i.  By  a  straight  incision  (Figs.  43  and  44). 

ii.  By  a  deltoid  flap. 

The  first  only  need  bo  referred  to  at  any  length  here.  The 
deltoid  flap  gives  more  room,  and  thus  facilitates  the  operation 
considerably,  bat  the  larger  scar,  and  far  greater,  in  fact  almost 
total,  impairment  of  deltoid  power  are  such  serious  drawbacks  £ 
that  it  is  nowadays  hardly  ever  used.  If  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  very  much  shattered,  if  the  soft  parts  are  much  matted 
and  thickened,  if  there  is  any  special  reason  for  completing  the 
operation  rapidly,§  this  method  may,  though  very  rarely,  be  made 
use  of. 

The  patient  being  rolled  a  little  over,  and  the  shoulder  sup- 
ported by  a  pillow,  the  surgeon,  standing  at  the  shoulder  facing 
the  body,  with  an  assistant  opposite  to  him,  and  another  seated  to 
manipulate  the  limb,  makes  an  incision,  3  inches  long,  commencing 
just  outside  the  coracoid  process,  and  on  a  level  with  it,  through 
skm  and  fascias  ;  the  deltoid  ||  is  then  divided  for  the  same  length 
retractors  inserted,  and,  if  the  arm  has  been  rotated  outwards,  the 
bicipital  groove  will  be  see^bying^thebottom  of  the  wound.1" 
*  Further  information  of  this  case  would  have  been  very  valuable  In  two  of 
heldnfT; 7  h  ;Syme  GXCiSed  SCapula'  he  ^  Previously  exciselthe 
Soft^S 

+  iTLnf^n  m6th0dS  ^  %Ured  by  M-  P<^>  tit. 

one  by  the  longitudinal,  in  the  0t™t  flap  nci  n  In  thS  Perf°rmed' * 
patient  could  raise,  without  difficuty,  f  hnto^^J^^.^^ 

tended  position  by  his  side  and  hn/a  t*  meaweigllt  with  the  arm  in  an  ex- 

flexed.  Pm  the  latter  arm  was 

impaired.    The  man  could  not  in  m"Z  ,  *     6  ]01nt  were  vei7  seriously 

side  himself,  nor  could  he fleJ the  7L»  t™'  ^  the  arm  from 

from  the  other  hand.  UP°n  the  Upper  arm  ™^ont  support 

'=«s  ,od  fnetvei  wit°  tt  e°'0'°"'      'f  .?*«*■  toS«"'«  with  the  circ.mle, 

«.  w  (the  M7        ~r  s£  by 
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The  condition  of  this  important  tendon  will  vary  much :  ( I )  it 
may  be  normal  ;  (2)  it  may  be  surrounded  with  pulpy  material  • 


Fig. 


43- 


Excision  of  shoulder-joint  by  a  straight  incision  placed  just  outside  the  cora- 
coid  process.  As  only  the  anterior  part  of  the  deltoid  is  cut,  the  posterior  cir- 
cumflex and  the  circumflex  nerve  are  less  damaged.  (Pe"au.*) 

(3)  it  may  be  frayed  and  adherent  to  the  bone ;  (4)  it  may  be 
ulcerated  or  absent.    Whenever  it  is  possible  to  preserve  it,  it 
should  be  carefully  separated  from  its  groove  and  drawn  aside 
with  a  blunt  hook.    The  capsule  is  next  to  be  opened  freely,  care 
being  taken  to  do  this  high  up,  over  the  head  of  the  bone,  and, 
the  arm  being  strongly  rotated  outwards,  the  subscapulars  is 
divided ;  then,  after  rotation  inwards,  the  three  muscles  attached  to 
the  great  tuberosity  are  cut  through,  and  the  capsule  still  more 
freely  opened.    In  detaching  the  tendon  and  in  sawing  the  bone, 
if  this  is  done  in  situ,  care  must  be  taken,  by  keeping  the  arm 
somewhat  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  elbow  a  little  raised, 
bo  relax  all  the  parts  of  the  capsule.     Unless  this  is  done,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  capsule  are  stretched  tight,  the  finger  is 
nipped,  and  there  is  no  room  for  working  with  a  saw,  knife,  or 

elevator.  ..rev     .  *\ 

The  bone  may  be  divided  in  two  ways  :— (1)  In  situ  (lig.  44J- 
A  blunt  director  is  passed  under  the  bone  from  within  outwards, 
so  as  to  protect  the  soft  parts  ;  the  bone  is  sawn  through  with  a 


J.  Pean 


,  De  la  Scapulalgie,  et  de  la  Bisection  scapulo-liumirale  (Paris,  1S60). 
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nan'osv-bladed  or  osteotomy  saw,  seized  with  lion-forceps,  and 
twisted  out,  the  levering  movements  of  an  elevator,  or  a  few  touches 
of  the  knife,  aiding  this.  (2)  The  head  is  first  thrust  out  of  the 
wound  by  pushing  up  the  elbow,  and  then  sawn  off.  This  method 
is  somewhat  the  easier,  but  disturbs  the  soft  parts  more.*  The 

Fig.  44. 


former  is  perfectly  safe,  and  inflicts  less  damage  on  the  surrounding 
tissues ;  finally,  where  ankylosis  is  present,  it  may  be  most  difficult 
to  thrust  the  head  out.t  Whichever  is  adopted,  the  soft  parts 
should  be  scrupulously  protected.  The  truncated  end  of  the  shaft 
should  be  carefully  rounded  off  with  cutting-forceps,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nerves,  and  Mr.  Sheild's  plan  of  trying 
to  reproduce  the  shape  of  the  old  head  may  be  tried. 

Site  of  Section. — It  being  most  important  to  leave  the  humerus 
as  long  as  possible,  not  an  atom  more  than  is  needful  should  be 
removed.  The  section  should  be  made  just  below  the  articular 
surface  in  every  case  where  this  will  remove  the  whole  of  the 
disease,  and  where  all  the  head  must  go.  The  advantages  of 
sawing  here  over  division  through  the  surgical  neck  are— (1)  A 
longer  humerus  is  left  to  be  brought  against  the  glenoid  cavity, 

nerved  ^  f  0r^otten  *hat  these  s°*  *  Parts  are  largely  made  up  of  important 
the  LrZ  £  ST  thlS  °Perati011  foUowed  by  tetanus  in  a  case  in  which 

Me  surgeon  was  obliged  to  rely  on  most  inadequate  instruments. 

throat  0!He^S  CaS6S'  ^  thG  head  °f  tbe  humerus  was  beiDS  th™st  out 
above "1  ;nW1Td't^b0ne' WhiCh  WaS  V6ry  fraSile'  was  broken  across  just 
on  the  result  ultimate1^  exercise<*  *>  ^toward  influence 
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and  aid,  as  a  fulcrum,  the  action  of  the  deltoid  in  elevating  the 
arm.  (2)  The  section  is  made  within  the  capsule,  after,  of  course, 
freely  opening  this,  but  not  damaging  its  attachments  to  the  neck 
of  the  bone.  (3)  The  tendons  in  the  bicipital  groove  are  les8 
likely  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr  Davies-Oolley  (Guy's  Hosp.  Eepts.,  3rd  series,  vol.  xx.  p.  5  2  5) 
relates  a  case  of  partial  resection  followed  by  unimpaired  move-  , 
ment  of  the  joint.    As  at  the  time  of  the  operation  a  portion  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  seemed  healthy,  and  the  disease  con- 
sisted  chiefly  of  a  carious  erosion  of  the  great  tuberosity  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  articular  surface,  these  portions  only  were 
removed,  without  dislocating  the"  head  of  the  bone.    The  part 
removed  was  chiefly  the  articular  surface  above  the  greater  tuber- 
osity, together  with  what  remained  of  that  process     The  lesser 
tube  osity  appears  not  to  have  been  touched.    About  three-fifths 
of  the  arLflar  surface  was  left,  being  healthy.    There  was  some 
erosion  of  the  bone  below  the  epiphysial  line,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  disease  was  situated  in  the  epiphysis.    The  section  of  he 
bone  was  hard.    Seven  months  later  the  movement  of  the  joint 
was  -perfect  in  every  direction.     He  swings  the  arm  round 
above  his  head,  and  rotates  it,  and  performs  every  action  with  as 
great  freedom  and  rapidity  as  with  the  left  shoulder-joint 
S  If  the  disease  extends  lower  down,  gouging  may  be  resort  d 
to  or  if  needful,  one  or  two  further  sections*  may  be  made  til 
S^y  tone  is  reached,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elbow,  perios^al 
deposits  or  roughenings,  which  will  subside  when  the  ^ 
is  removed,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  disease  which  calls  tor 

^glenoid  cavity  is  then  examined,  and  gouged  if  carious. 
Cases  where  its  complete  removal  is  called  for  must  be  most  rare 
iZ^j  c^  for/it  may  be  effected  by  an  osteo^  0,  by 
outtin / bone-forceps  ;  but  taking  away  the  glenoid  cavity  must 
Se  with  the  Laments  of  the  biceps  and  triceps,  and  cause 
risk  by  the  opening  up  of  additional  cancellous  tissue 

.  m  case,  of  gunshot  NW,.^^ S^S^S^ 
removed,  and  the  point  deternnne I  whether  th ^  sha  t    e*«  l]y 

fhe  '"se  a^itio/of  the  fragments,  and  by  the  peristeum,  to, 
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drainage-tube,  to  make  a  counter-puncture  at  the  back  of  the  upper 
arm,  so  that  the  site  of  the  operation  may  be  well  drained  while 
the  patient  is  recumbent. 

The  patient  for  the  first  few  days  should  have  his  shoulder 
supported  on  a  pillow,  and  wear  a  large  pad,  5  to  6  inches  thick 
at  its  base,  in  his  axilla.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  he  should 
be  sitting  up,  still  wearing  the  pad,  and  after  a  fortnight,  earlier 
if  possible,  passive  movement  should  be  begun.  The  fingers  and 
elbow  should  be  gently  moved  from  the  very  first.  Electricity, 
shampooing,  encouraging  the  patient  (if  in  a  hospital)  to  sweep 
with  a  short  brush,  carry  weights,  constantly  practise  lifting  the 
arm — anything,  in  short,  which  practises  the  patient  in  using  the 
arm  and  new  joint — should  be  perseveringly  made  use  of. 

Question  of  Sub-periosteal  Resection. — As  one  of  the  chief 
drawbacks  of  the  operation  is  the  poor  amount  of  abduction  and 
elevation  which  remains,  owing,  in  large  measure,  to  the  humerus 
being  too  short  to  be  brought  into  the  glenoid  cavity  when  the 
deltoid  acts,  I  think  that  in  this  joint  a  trial  of  the  sub-periosteal 
method  should  be  carefully  made,  to  insure  as  much  reproduction 
of  bone  as  possible.    Mr.  Holmes  {System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii. 
p.  741),  it  is  true,  does  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  this  method. 
"  I  do  not  find  any  clear  proof,  in  the  recorded  experience  of 
operators  who  practise  sub-periosteal  excision,  that  more  extensive 
movement  is  obtained  after  that  than  after  the  ordinary  method. 
Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  it  should  be  so.    The  power  to 
elevate  the  arm  above  the  horizontal  line  depends  on  the  rotation 
of  the  scapula,  which  carries  with  it  the  humerus,  the  two  bones 
being  for  the  moment  consolidated  in  consequence  of  their  perfect 
apposition  in  the  joint.    When  the  joint  is  destroyed,  and  a  liga- 
mentous connection  between  two  irregular  bony  surfaces  has  been 
substituted  for  it,  such  a  consolidation  is  impossible,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  scapula  will  no  longer  elevate  the  humerus.  Unless 
we  could  believe  that  the  globular  head  of  the  humerus  were  re- 
produced, we  could  not  expect  that  the  power  of  elevation  would 
be  regained.    M.  Oilier  speaks  as  if  this  reproduction  were  the 
normal  result  of  sub-periosteal  resection,  but  he  refers  to  no  dis- 
section."    Urging,  as  I  would  very  strongly,  the  importance  of 
giving  the  sub-periosteal  method  a  full  trial  in  this  excision,  I 
would  point  out  that  M.  Pean  (loe.  supra  tit.,  p.  5  1  et  seq.)  quotes 
lextor  as  finding,  eleven  years  after  an  excision  of  the  shoulder, 
a  new  fibrous  capsule.    This,  hard  and,  as  it  were,  fibro-carti- 
agmous,  surrounded,  by  its  inner  surface,  the  upper  fourth  of 
tie  humerus,  and  embraced  it  so  firmly  as  to  be  separated  with 
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difficulty ;  by  its  outer  face  it  was  blended,  by  the  intervention  of 
fibrous  tissue,  with  the  structures  surrounding  the  joint,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  deep  surface  of  the  deltoid  and  the  cicatrix  in 
the  soft  parts."    Allusion  has  already  (p.  58)  been  made  to  the 
completeness  of  the  capsule  which  may  be  met  with  after  excision 
elsewhere.    V.  Langenbeck  (Arch.  f.  Bin.  (Mr.,  1874,  vol.  xvi.) 
gives  more  than  one  case  in  which  the  arm  could  be  raised  verti-  _ 
cally,  and  the  movements  were  excellent.     While  it  is  true  that 
these  were  cases  of  resection  for  gunshot  injury,  and  therefore  the 
patients  probably  healthy  adults  ;  on  the  other  hand,  preservation 
of  the  periosteum  is  not  likely  to  be  so  easily  effected  here  as  m 
those  cases  where  it  is  softened  by  disease.    Even  if  the  peri- 
osteum cannot  be  completely  preserved,  an  additional  \  inch  or 
inch  in  length  gained,  an  irregular  knob  or  nodule-like  mass 
which  may  be  moulded  into  a  rudimentary  head  within  the  new 
capsule,  may  make  much  difference  in  the  future  mobility  and 

usefulness  of  the  limb. 

The  following  are  the  chief  steps  of  the  sub-periosteal  method 
(Farabeuf)  :— The  arm  being  in  the  position  given  at  p.  1 29,  and 
the  deltoid  divided,  the  position  of  the  bicipital  groove  is  made 
out  where  it  lies  between  the  tuberosities,  and  an  incision  is  made 
a  little  outside  the  groove  through  the  capsule  and  the  periosteum 
of  the  great  tuberosity  as  far  down  as  the  intended  bone-section 
With  a  periosteal  elevator  the  lips  of  the  capsulo-penosteal  wound 
are  then  peeled  off  as  far  as  the  external  and  interna  tuberosities 
respectively.    The  left  thumb  or  a  retractor  keeps  the  soft  parts 
back.     The  biceps  tendon  should  lie  safe  in  the  inner  hp  of  the 
wound.     The  head  of  the  humerus  should  only  be  dislocated 
sufficiently  to  expose  the  level  at  which  it  is  intended  to  apply  the 
IW     If  ankylosis  is  present  in  a  shoulder  it  is  proposed  to  excise, 
3d  too  firm  to  break  down,  the  bone  should  be  separated  by  a 


saw. 
an( 


chisel  and  mallet.*  .        .       .  , 

Amount  of  Bone  that  may  be  Removed.    This  will  mainly 

depend  upon  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  periosteum,  the 

possibility  of  retaining  it  entire,  the  age  of  the  patient  Dr. 

Maclaren  (Lancet,  June  7>  1 873)  removed  the  head  and  3*  mches 

of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  with  an  excellent  result 

Langenbeck  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  whole  shaft  of the 

humerus  necrosed,  and  was  removed,  the  elbow-joint  bemg  resected 

at  the  same  time^nd^ 

*  See  also  Oilier,  Traite  de  la  Miration  des  Os,  et  dcs  Bisections  des  grand* 
Articulations,  1867. 
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plete  that  the  shortening  was  no  more  than  if  inch.  The  patient 
was  young,  and  growth  went  on,  though  the  bone  remained  behind 
its  fellow.  The  new  humerus  broke  several  times,  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  shoulder  and  elbow  were  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
hand  was  capable  of  most  delicate  movements. 

Prof.  Billroth  (  Wien.  Med.  Bldtt.,  March  20,  1884  j  Lond.  Med. 
JSev.,  1884,  p.  197)  gives  the  case  of  a  patient,  aged  twenty,  in 
whom  the  whole  of  the  right  humerus  was  removed  when  he  was 
twelve.  Though  the  periosteum  was  carefully  left  intact,  the  bone 
did  not  form  again.  Yet  the  forearm  was  well  developed,  and,  by 
means  of  an  ingenious  splint  and  an  artificial  shoulder-joint,  the 
patient  could  use  his  arm  and  hand  well.  Cf.  the  remarks  on 
excision  in  continuity  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 

Excision  of  Shoulder  in  Military  Surgery. — The  following 
points  of  practical  importance  are  taken  mainly  from  the  Med. 
and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  ii.  p.  519 
et  seq.  Dr.  Otis  here  draws  conclusions  from  the  histories  of  885 
cases,  670  being  for  direct  injury,  and  215  for  fractures  in  near 
proximity  to  the  joint  or  for  consecutive  caries  or  necrosis. 

Excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  together  with  portions  of 
the  clavicle  and  scapula— e.g.,  acromion,  spine,  coracoid  process, 
glenoid  cavity— was  performed  in  forty-two  cases.    It  is  remark- 
able that  the  mortality  is  less  in  this  group  than  in  that  of  simple 
removal.    The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  Lceffler  :— 
Fracture  of,  the  glenoid  cavity  is  especially  frequent  in  shot 
i;  injuries  of  the  shoulder.    This  complication  makes  the  prognosis 
'  of  excision  more  serious,  but  is  not  a  contra-indication.    If  only 
fissures  are  present,  the  glenoid  cavity  should  not  be  removed. 
J  Tedious  burrowing  of  pus  is  very  likely  in  these  cases. 

Partial  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  done  in  four- 
teen cases.  "  The  results  do  not  prove  that,  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  grooved  or  grazed  by  a  ball,  it  is  safer  to  slice  off  the 
injured  part  rather  than  to  decapitate  the  bone.  Ankylosis  was 
too  frequent  to  permit  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  partial  ex- 
cision  in  this  region." 

Date  of  excision  of  shoulder.  The  primary  cases  were  273 
^intermediate  55  in  number,  the  results  being  far  less  satis' 
factory  than  m  the  primary,  "  and  corroborating  the  general  rule 
forbidding  operations  during  the  inflammatory  stage  after  injury, 
except  under  circumstances  of  exceptional  urgency."  The  mor- 
tality was  twice  as  great  as  in  the  primary,  and  nearly  12  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  following.  Secondary,  twenty-six  cases, 
*itn  a  mortality  of  50  per  cent.    The  greater  success  of  primary 
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excision  can  well  be  understood.  The  condition  of  the  soft  parts 
is  much  more  favourable.  There  is  no  infiltration  or  burrowing  of 
pus,  no  softening  of  parts  or  degeneration  of  muscles,  no  caries 
or  ostitis — none,  in  fact,  of  those  complications  which,  in  secon- 
dary excision,  imperil  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  limb  of  the 
patient.* 

Excisions  of  the  head  and  portions  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  , 
as  well,  293  cases,  in  190  of  which  the  precise  length  of  bone 
excised  was  specified.    Thus,  in  twenty-three,  4  inches  ;  in  eleven, 
4I;  in  seven,  5;  in  two,       ;  and  in  five,  7  or  8  inches  were  • 
excised.    While  the  arm  was  shortened  (there  being  very  rarely 
any  restoration  of  bone)  and  feeble,  the  forearm  and  hand  were 
usually  most  useful.     Where  the  arm  was  flexile  and  uncontrol-  • 
lable,  an  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  the  ingenious  ones  of  Dr. 
Hudson,t  brought  about  usually  a  great  improvement.    Dr.  Otis 
(loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  611)  states  of  shot-injury  resections  : — "  In  the 
majority  of  cases  that  I  have  examined,  motion  in  flexion,  exten- 
sion, and  adduction  was  tolerably  well  preserved.    I  have  met 
with  no  instance  of  true  ankylosis.     In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases,  the  functions  of  the  forearm  and  hand  were  but  slightly,  . 
and  in  many  not  at  all,  impaired.    Those  who  argue  that  the 
limb  is  useless  after  an  excision  at  the  shoulder  because  it  dangles  1 
by  the  side,  display  a  superficial  appreciation  of  the  considerations  1 
to  be  taken  into  account.    Apart  from  the  inestimable  value  of  f 
even  a  partial  use  of  the  hand,  the  mere  weight  of  the  limb, 
though  its  motor  functions  be  completely  destroyed,  is  of  advan- 
tage  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  and  avoiding  the  I 
distressing  deformity  consequent  on  ablation." 

*  Dr.  Otis  quotes  Rupprecht,  one  of  the  German  authorities  in  the  war  of  187 1, 
to  the  same  effect :— "  The  secondary  operations  were  very  much  aggravated  by 
deformities,  gradually  appearing  after  the  injury,  through  thickening  of  the 
periosteum  especially,  and  by  extensive  cavities  succeeding  abscesses.    Imme-  • 
diately  after  the  operation  even,  healing  was  retarded  by  pus-formations,  some-  ■ 
times  under  the  clavicle,  in  other  instances  under  the  scapula,  agam  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  arm.    Aside  from  the  greater  muscular  atrophy  due  to 
debility  resulting  from  antecedent,  tedious  suppurations,  and  to  pain  and  loss  of 
sleep  ;  apart,  also,  from  the  abundant  granulations  attending  secondary  operations,  • 
and  resulting  prejudicially  in  regard  to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  limb,  the  ois-  • 
advantages  of  secondary  operations  already  adduced  were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  permit  us  to  declare  that  primary  resection  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  preferable 
to  the  secondary  operation." 

+  Loc.  supra  cit.,  Figs.  449,  453. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Indications. 

i.  New  growths.     2.  Necrosis.     3.  Accidents— e.g.,  railway 
and  machinery  accidents. 

As  it  is  the  first  of  the  above  which  chiefly  raise  the  question 
of  removal  of  the  bone,  and  which  present  the  greatest  difficulties, 
it  is  to  removal  of  the  scapula  for  new  growths  that  most  of  the 
following  remarks  will  apply. 

Partial  Removal  of  the  Scapula.— In  a  very  few  cases 
{e.g.,  for  a  simple  exostosis,  or  where  the  surgeon  is  certain  that  he 
is  dealing  with  an  unmixed  enchondroma  in  an  early  stage)  a 
more  limited  operation  may  be  sufficient.  The  chief  essential 
points  here  are-(i)  to  freely  expose  the  growth  by  appropriate 
naps,  so  that  the  limits  may  be  clearly  defined  ;  (2)  to  be  provided 
with  reliable  instruments  of  keen  temper,  owing  to  the  exceeding 
hardness  which  may  be  met  with  here. 

While  some  Continental  writers*  have  given  elaborate  directions 
for  partial  removal  of  the  scapula,  it  is  only  in  the  above  very  few 
cases  that  this  operation  is  likely  to  be  used  by  English  surgeons. 
Mr.  Pollock,  m  his  papert  on  two  cases  of  removal  of  the  scapula 
thus  advises  on  this  matter :  «  If  a  portion  of  the  scapula  be 

r°Vf  '/u !  7ld  °nly  bG  tt6  l0Wer  P°rtion-  But  e^n  if  this  be 
attempted  the  loss  of  blood  would  probably  be  much  greater  than 

and  hi  w  H  T6  •r6m0Ved;  f°r  ^  W°Und  is  more  co^d, 
abov    fl  Tt  I  ^  m°re  apt  t0  r6traCt  beHndtte  l>°ne 

hould  he  low"  ""I  ttafeS  t0  tt6ir  beiDS  SeCUred"  however. 

be  ZZ  Ztl  P°rtl0n  °nly  18  J'ustifi^le.    It  must,  however, 

which  r  m         tha\When  a  b°ne  is  °nce  tte  ^  of  disease 

port  on ^  res;rv,alohe  disease  is  v^  ^ to  —  - 

The  a  '  "  I8  hf 16  t0  d°  S°  if  th6  Wh0le  b-e  ^  removed. 
J^^^^  borne  out  by  the 

t  m9"oL^  ^emaD?e'  DeS  Tum  de  V0^plate  (Paris,  1S73). 
**•  Ge°rge's  Hosp.  Beports,  vol.  iv.  p.  236. 
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histories  of  cases  which  have  been  watched  after  partial  removal 
of  the  scapula  for  any  growth  save  an  exostosis. 

Thus,  in  January  1865  Sir  W.  Fergusson*  removed  the  lower 
two  thirds  of  the  scapula  for  a  sarcomatous  growth.  Recurrence 
took  place,  and,  in  the  following  November,  the  rest  of  the  scapula, 
the  greater  part  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  upper  extremity  were 
taken  away. 

Dr.  Bird,  of  Stockport,f  removed  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  1 
scapula  for  a  growth  the  size  of  an  orange  in  the  infra-spinous 
fossa,  in  a  child  aged  ten,  the  bone  being  sawn  through  behind  the  • 
neck  in  a  line  with  the  supra-scapular  notch.    A  year  and  a  half ' 
later  the  growth  recurred  and  grew  quickly,  the  rest  of  the  scapula 
being  now  taken  away  together  with  the  head  of  the  humerus, , 
which  had  become  adherent  to  the  scapula,  and  thus  also  required 
removal.     A  year  and  a  half  later  the  child  remained  well,  the  ■ 
use  of  the  hand  "  in  sewing  and  writing  being  very  little  im-  • 
paired." 

In  the  case  of  sarcomata,  removal  of  the  scapula  alone  or  to-  • 
gether  with  the  upper  extremity  may  be  called  for. 

The  malignancy  of  these  growths  is  well  known,  together  with  1 
their  tendency  to  involve  surrounding  parts  and  to  creep  into 
regions  inaccessible  to  the  surgeon.     Early  operation  is  impera- 
tively required. 

In  the  case  of  operation,  the  prognosis  will  be  best,  however 
large  the  growth,  when  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  slow",  when 
the  growth  is  uniformly  hard,  or  if  only  a  certain  amount  of 
elasticity  is  combined  with  the  hardness  (as  in  unmixed  enchon- 
dromata),  when  the  outline  is  distinct  and  well  defined,  and  the 
mass  movable  upon  the  ribs.J 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable  when  the 
outline  is  uniform  rather  than  nodulated  or  bossed,  the  feel  semi- 
elastic  instead  of  hard,  the  progress  rapid  and  painful,  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  scapula  much  obscured  §  and  its  mobility  much 


*  Lancet,  1865,  vol.  ii.  p.  591.  +  1Ud;  P-  696- 

+  That  this  mobility  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  is  shown  by  the  following 
case,  quoted  by  M.  Sedillot  at  p.  550  of  his  TraiU  de  Medecine  operatoire :  "  Nous 
refusames  un  jour  d'op6rer  un  jeune  homme  atteint  d'un  cancer  enorme  di 
scapulum,  dont  les  limites  n'etaient  pas  nettement  fixees,  et  nous  dumes  nous 
applaudir  de  notre  abstention  en  decouvrant  plus  tard,  a  la  necropsie,  que  la 
tumeur  avait  penetre  dans  la  poitrine  et  envahi  un  lobe  pulmonaire." 

§  In  a  very  large  scapular  sarcoma  on  which  Mr.  Pollock  operated,  it  is  stafc 
that  "  the  mass  extended  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  scapula,  which  could  not 
here  be  traced,  and  over  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle,  which  could  not  be  felt ; 
and  also  so  far  into  the  lower  triangle  of  the  neck  that  the  subclavian  artery  could 
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;  impaired,  the  outline  of  the  growth  ill  defined  and  lost  indistinctly 
L  in  the  axilla.  Pulsation,  bruit,  enlarged  glands,  and  infiltration  of 
I  the  skin  are  also  of  evil  omen. 

A.  Removal  of  the  Entire  Scapula  by  itself  (e.g.,  cases 
j  where  the  growth  is  primary  from  the  scapula,  and  where  there  is 
I  no  extension  to  the  humerus  or  into  the  axilla). — Preparations 
;  against  shock  should  be  taken,  the  extremities  being  bandaged  in 
;  cotton-wool,  the  head  kept  low,  ether  given,  and  subcutaneous 
i  injections  of  ether  and  brandy  being  in  readiness.    The  patient  is 
1  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  table  and  rolled  over  to  the  opposite 
!  side.    If  the  growth  is  very  vascular,  the  patient  weakly,  pressure 
on  the  subclavian  is  of  importance,  or  if,  from  the  extension  of 
}  the  growth,  it  is  rendered  difficult,  this  may  be  effected  by  making 
an  incision  down  to  and  through  the  deep  fascia  over  the  artery 
■  itself,  in  order  to  enable  an  assistant  to  put  the  thumb  or  finger 
directly  upon  it.*    This  may  be  done  by  a  separate  incision,  or 
by  an  extension  of  that  by  which  the  clavicle  is  divided. 

Flaps  are  freely  turned  back,  usually  by  a  T-shaped  incision, 
jone  limb  running  from  the  acromion  process  inwards  to  the 
superior  angle  of  the  scapula,  while  the  other  and  longer  is  made 
rat  right  angles  to  the  first  down  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  In 
: another  case  the  surgeon  may  prefer  to  make  an  incision  along 
the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  and  the  other  at  right  angles 
to  it  across  the  centre  of  the  growth.t  Flaps  thus  shaped  are 
dissected  quickly  back,  care  being  taken  not  to  open  the  capsule 
of  the  tumour  4 

When  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  exposed,  the  muscles  on 
the  vertebral  border  are  first  severed.  The  subclavian  being  now 
firmly  compressed,  the  trapezius,  levator  anguli,  and  the  rhomboidei 
are  cut  through,  §  the  posterior  scapular  artery  secured,  and  the 


not  be  distinguished  or  reached  by  the  finger."  The  whole  mass  was  removed, 
but  the  patient,  aged  forty-seven,  died  on  the  sixth  day,  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

As  adopted  by  Prof.  Syme  in  performing  the  old  operation  in  a  case  of 
axillary  aneurism,  p.  105.  If  the  clavicle  is  going  to  be  removed,  the  subclavian 
can  be  commanded  by  cutting  down  on  the  clavicle,  freeing  it  from  its  attach- 
ments in  its  inner  third,  passing  a  flat  director  carefully  beneath  it,  sawing 
through  the  bone  here,  and  removing  a  portion  of  it,  the  finger  being  thus  placed 
urectry  on  the  subclavian  (Jeaffreson,  Lancet,  1874,  vol.  i.  p.  759). 
this  " SkiQ  ^  iQVOlved  or  ulcerate<l,  the  flaps  must  be  so  shaped  as  to  isolate 
X  Pollock,  St.  George's  ffosp.  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 

Thl/tv8  \bad  SigD  if  any  °f  the  muscles  severed  are  infiltrated  with  growth. 
Maori    f  ™wever>  is  not  ^compatible  with  a  good  recovery  is  shown  by  the 
statefltw  V2"    yme'S  CaSGS  (Excision  °f  the  Papula,  p.  28),  in  which  it  is 
at    the  tumour  weighed  between  4  and  5  pounds;  it  had  a  soft  con- 
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serratus  magnus  divided,  being  first  made  tense  by  lifting  th 
scapula  off  the  ribs  upwards  and  outwards.    The  muscles  on  th 
upper  border  are  next*  attacked-viz.,  the  deltoid,  the  omo-hyoid 
and  the  supra-spinatus— and  the  supra-scapular  artery  secured.  Th 
acromioclavicular  joint  is  next  opened,  or  else  the  acromion  o 
clavicle  t  according  to  the  extension  of  the  growth  m  this  direction 
severed  by  bone-forceps  or  a  narrow  saw.    If  the  acromion  can  b 
safely  left,  the  resulting  deformity-viz,  dropping  of  the  should 
and  entire  loss  of  trapezius  action— will  be  lessened. 

The  lower  angle  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  (if  involved)  bem 
freed,  the  scapula  can  now  be  dragged  away  from  the  chest  b, 
slipping  two  or  three  fingers  over  the  upper  or  vertebral  borde^ 
Thus  by  tilting  the  scapula  outwards,  the  axillary  border  can  b 
inspected,  the  teres  and  infra-spinatus  muscles  severed  the  posit*- 
of  the  sub-scapular  artery  defined  by  a  finger  passed  beneath 
and  this  vessel  secured,  if  possible,  before  it  is  cut.    The  scapu 
beins  still  farther  pulled  away  from  the  chest,  the  muscles  attach 
to  the  coracoid  process  are  next  severed,  and  the  scapula  remove 
bY  cutting  into  the  shoulder- joint  and  severing  the  capsul 
tendons  and  the  biceps  and  triceps.     The  coracoid  process  in- 
become  detached  at  this  stage  if  partially  eroded  by ' 
growth4    H  this  happen,  it  must  be  carefully  "d  out  ate 
wards.§    Every  vessel  must  be  thoroughly  secured  when  it 

sistence  and  very  suspicious  ^^^J^^^^^ 
examination,  as  the  muscular  substance  that  was _  taker away  g 

growth  appeared  to  be  loaded  with  ^8™^^^'^  slight, 

r  be^er  Z^Z^^^^  — 

haemorrhage)  is  severed.  recommends  that  t 

+  Prof.  Spence  {Ed.  Med.  Journ    August  1872  p.  W 

clavicle  should  be  left  not  f»r.^££^ 
tends  to  project  through  the  mci^on ™    hgand  sawing  the  ciavr 
banging  arch  of  bone  havrn^  ^  ^ 

while  it  leaves  a  cut  surface  of  bone  as  a  Possl  d  the  m- 

the  operation  somewhat,  as  it  exposes  better  the  large 

mass  strongly  backwards.    To  ^^^enitj  of  L  clavicle,  for 
!J2^S?  -  ZSZZS*  be  taken!  when  deahug  with  , 
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severed ;  otherwise,  oozing  is  very  likely  to  take  place  a  few  hours 
later.*  If  the  anastomoses  are  free,  double  ligatures  will  be 
.  required. 

Haemorrhage  may  be  best  avoided  by  attention  to  the  following 
points: — (1)  Adequate  pressure  on  the  subclavian,  this  being 
effected  by  a  special  incision,  if  needful,  to  command  the  vessel. 
(2)  Taking  care  not  to  cut  into  the  tumour  itself.  (3)  Dealing 
with  the  axillary  border  and  sub-scapular  arteiy  last.  (4)  By 
some  it  is  recommended  to  make  the  incisions  gradually,  not 
jarger  than  are  required  at  the  time,  as  a  means  of  minimizing 
Ifche  hemorrhage.  It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  this 
ipoint,  that  small  and  cramped  incisions  interfere  with  a  free  and 
:«apid  hand  and  sufficient  exposure  of  the  parts,  conditions  which 
'Conduce  to  thorough  dealing  with  bleeding  points,  and  thus  facing 
pne  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  this  important  operation. 

Adequate  drainage  is  now  provided,  the  flaps  united,  and  the 
irrn  secured  to  the  side  for  a  few  days,  after  which  it  may  be 
iiupported  in  a  sling  if  the  head  of  the  humerus  does  not  tend  to 
!>rotrude. 

Condition  of  the  Limb  after  Removal  of  the  Scapula.  A 

iimb  thus  preserved  will  be  strong  and  useful.  If  the  clavicle 
lias  not  been  much  interfered  with,  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the 
deltoid  will  remain,  and  these,  together  with  the  latissimus  dorsi 
nd  pectoralis  major  will  probably  confer  a  fair  amount  of  motion 
in  the  limb.  In  one  of  Prof.  Syme's  cases,  after  removal  of  the 
capula  and  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  and,  by  a  previous 
peration,  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  patient  was  able  to  lift 
eavy  weights,  and  to  fill  the  appointment  of  provincial  letter- 
arrier. 

In  a  very  successful  case  of  Mr.  Symonds'  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans., 
oh  xx.  p.  24),  in  which  the  scapula  was  removed  for  osteo- 
sarcoma, the  man  was  in  good  health  two  years  and  a  half  after 
ie  operation.  "  He  was  able  to  do  all  the  lighter  work  of  a 
irpenter,  including  the  use  of  a  plane.  Overhead  work  he  could 
ot  do."  In  this  case  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  had 
■so  been  removed  about  a  month  later,  as  it  was  thought  to  be 
ie  cause  of  prolonged  suppuration. 

B.  Removal  of  the  Scapula,  together  with  the  Upper 

CiSint°  the  axiUa' t0  keep  the  knife'  or  blunt  ^ssector,  very  close  to  the 
owtb,  tor  fear  of  opening  the  large  vessels. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  transfused  twice,  but  unsuccessfully, 
patient  dymg  of  shock  and  acute  septicemia,  in  forty-five  hours  (Brit.  Med 
■vm.,  isiso,  vol.  i.  p.  487). 
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Extremity  (Fig.  45). — This  operation  is  required  in  cases  where 
a  o-rowth  has  involved  the  axilla  and  humerus  as  well  as  the  scapula, 
and  in  a  few  cases  of  machinery  accidents.  In  the  former  case  it 
may  be  performed  on  the  following  lines,  modified  to  suit  the  ■ 

case  (Fig.  45)-  , 

The  patient  being  prepared  and  placed  as  directed  at  p.  139, 
the  surgeon  commences  his  incision  over  the  outer  third  of  the 
clavicle  and  thus  can  now  either  proceed  to  secure  the  subclavian' 
artery  at  once,  or  enable  an  assistant  to  put  his  finger  directly, 
upon  the  vessel.  In  the  former  case  the  soft  parts  must  he- 
separated  with  a  raspatory,  the  subclavius  divided,  and  the  vessels- 
found  beneath  it.    From  the  end  of  this  incision,  over  the. 


(After  Heatli.) 


acromioclavicular  joint,  another  is  made  curving  outwards  ovc, 
the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  then  sweepmg .oar I 
to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  This  curved,  oval  hap  i 
In   ai"d  toward!  the  spine,  the  muscles  on  ^vertebral an :, 

UWer  borders  of  the  ^f^  ^TZ  ^ 

1886,  vol.  i.  p.  66).    The  outline  of  the  flaps  has  heie  been  oru  g 

low  down  upon  the  arm.  .    1ll+,n_.  the  humerus,  if  much  invade 

t  During  these  or  other  necessary  manipulations,  tlie  numer  , 

bytgrowth,  may  give  way. 
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vessels  secured  and  divided,  together  with  the  muscles  in  the 
axillary  border.  A  second  incision,  the  extremities  of  which  meet 
the  first,  is  then  made  over  the  front  of  the  shoulder  and  arm 
curving  back  across  the  axilla.  When  the  anterior  flap,  thus 
marked  out,  has  been  sufficiently  dissected  up,  the  large  vessels 
if  not  already  dealt  with,  are  found  and  secured  before  their 
division,  and  the  limb  and  scapula  removed. 

All  haemorrhage  being  securely  arrested,  the  flaps  are  next 
submitted  to  careful  scrutiny  for  any  suspicious  infiltration,  and 
the  axilla  examined  for  any  enlarged  glands  or  outlying  masses  of 
growth.  Careful  irrigation  with  lot.  hyd.  per.  1  in  2000  should 
be  employed,  due  drainage  being  also  provided. 

Age  of  the  Patient.— It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  some  to 
know  that  the  scapula  has  been  successfully  removed  for  growth 
at  ages  varying  between  "  about  seventy "  and  "  about  eight " 
The  former  was  a  patient  of  Prof.  Syme,*  who  died  about  two 
months  after  the  operation,  apparently  of  internal  deposits  The 
latter  case  occurred  in  India,tthe  upper  extremity  being  removed 
at  the  same  time. 

Dangers  of  the  Operation  and  Causes  of  Death.— These  are 
chiefly — 

(1)  Hemorrhage.    (2)  Shock.    (3)  Septicemia. 
(4)  Entrance  of  air  into  veins.    This  very  nearly  proved  fatal 
n  a  case  m  whmh  Mr.  Jessop,  some  years  ago,  removed  the  sca- 
ula,  outer  half  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  upper  extremity  (Brit  Med 
rourn    i874,  vol  i.  p.  I2).    In  this  case  the  £ 
ave  been  removed  owing  «  to  considerable  deficiency  of  cover  " 
rfter  removal  of  an  upper  limb  much  damaged  by  a  machine™ 
accident     "  Whilst  cutting  through  the  lJ,ttaoUeZtTll 
oapula,  two >  distinct  loud  whiffs  were  heard,  caused  by  the rush 
an  into  the  subclavian  vein."    The  operation  was  completed 
;cl:d  re8Plratl°n  ^  ***  P6">  «nd  the  lad 

5-  Recurrence.    This  takes  place,  usually,  within  six  or  fw«i 
[onths.    In  a  case  of  Mr.  Heath's  {L 

lace  seven  months  after  extirpation  of  arm  and  scapulaT,  11 

tw°  t8'  Hstory  °f  tHe  ^  - "  o^- 

xrcoma.      The  recurrent  growth  was  removed  W  + 
^  .  ha,£  after  tle  originalVation  rec  —  ^  £ 

*  Loc.  supra  cit. 
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and  was  dealt  with  about  five  months  later.    A  rapid  recovery  took 
place,  and  at  the  time  of 'this,  the  latest  operation,  no  signs  of 
extension  to  the  internal  organs  could  be  detected,  and  the  patient 
was  in  robust  health.  , 

Removal  of  the  scapula  for  caries*  needs  no  especial  mention. 
The  parts  being  sufficiently  exposed,  the  operation  will  be  con- 
ducted,  as  far  as  possible,  sub-periosteally,  by  means  of  appropriate 
blunt  dissectors  or  periosteal  elevators.   

*  A  good  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson  Wed-Ckv,  Trans 
i  tJS\  no)     An  exquisite  drawing  of  the  scapula-one  of  the  very  bet  bj 
SeCds^Baggs-will  be  found  in  the  same  author's  Fractal  Suryery, 

4th  ed.  p.  309.  *44- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  CLAVICLE. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

Removal  may  be  required  for  new  growths  or  necrosis.  In  either 
case  it  is  very  rarely  called  for.  That  for  necrosis  differs  in  no 
way,  save  for  the  importance  of  surrounding  parts,  from  the  same 
operation  elsewhere. 

Removal  of  Clavicle  for  New  Growths. — No  better  idea  of 
the  kind  of  operation  required,  and  the  difficulties  likely  to  be 
encountered,  can  be  gained  than  from  the  account  of  Prof.  Mott's 
celebrated  case.* 

A  youth,  aged  nineteen,  consulted  Prof.  Mott  in  1828  for  a 
tumour  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  very  hard,  firmly  attached  to 
the  clavicle,  which  had  been  noticed  about  four  months,  and 
which  was  fungating  owing  to  irritation  by  escharotics,  &c. 

An  incision,  begun  over  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  was  carried, 
in  a  semicircular  direction,  as  close  to  the  fungating  part  as  was 
safe,  to  near  the  acromio-clavicular  joint.    In  dividing  the  pec- 
;oralis  major,  arteries  sprang  in  every  direction  ;  a  number  of 
arge  venous  branches,  under  the  muscle,  also  required  ligature. 
Ve  was  taken  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein,  which  was  drawn  out- 
wards.   Finding  it  impossible,  from  the  size  of  the  tumour  and 
:s  close  proximity  to  the  coracoid  process,  to  get  under  the  clavicle 
a  this  direction,  an  incision  was  made  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
xternal  jugular,  over  the  tumour,  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
ifter  dividing  the  skin,  platysma,  and  part  of  the  trapezius,  a 
ound  part  of  the  clavicle  was  exposed  nearer  to  the  acromion 
han  the  coracoid  process.    A  steel  director,  very  much  curved, 
m  now  cautiously  passed  under  the  bone  from  above,  great  care 
»emg  taken  to  keep  the  instrument  in  close  contact  with  the 
'one.    The  great  depth  of  the  clavicle  from  the  surface  rendered 
5  somewhat  difficult  to  accomplish  this  safely  j  an  eyed  probe, 
unilarly  curved,  conveyed  along  the  groove  of  the  director  a 


*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  (O.S.),  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 
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chain  saw,  which,  when  moved,  showed  that  nothing  intervened 
between  it  and  the  hone;  the  clavicle  was  then  readily  sawn 

^  Thftat  rib  being  next  exposed  nnder  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle  below  the  pectoralis  major,  the  rhomboid  ligament  was 
dtiM  and  the  joint  opened.    This  gave  great  and  enconragmg 

mCCn"rthem::ic,e  being  a  little  elevated  and  the  . 
p  Jts  alnd  it  loosened,  the  surgeon  tried  to  drover  he 
Lblrius  muscle,  but  it  could  not  be  seen  b-J^- 
with  the  diseased  mass.    Had  this  muscle  been  found' he  epa 
ration  of  the  tumour  would  have  been  much  less  difficult  and 

aeaTus  as  by  heaping  above  it,  the  subclavian^ is^f  cou^ 
La     Thfl  origin  of  this  muscle  was  seen  and  ciiviaea,  dui 

IT  lost  tnXely  afterwards  obliterated  in  tire — 
The  omo-hyoid  was  found  under  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  traced 

to  Lh6o^:  on  the  scapula    In  " 

cellular  and  fat ty  tissue  be  ™n  tb - -hym  ^ 

The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  incision  was  now 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  carried  over  ^t-™-^ 
met  the  other  at  the  external  jugular  vein,     this  vein 
out  between  two  fine  ligatures.  b 

careful  dissection.  scalenus  to  the 

The  subclavian  vein  from  the  edge  ot  ^ 

coracoid  process  was  so  ^^ZX  ^l  of  the  vein 
the  operator  at  one  *  belie  oj^  ^  fe 

were  so  intimately  mvoLvea  m  u  cautious 
oomplete  removal  utterly  impracticable  ade  o£  tle 

proceeding,  however,  alternately  wfth  the  hand! ^and  ^ 

Life,  he  M,r^^XX«  attended 
least  injury  to  the  vein.    This  pait     t      p  o]. 
with  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.    A  every c*  b  ligatures, 
vein  would  spring  and  deluge  the  parts  until  seemed  by 
The  external  jugular  was  so  sftuat ed  mjto  -  * 
mass  as  to  require  division .again ™  dfvicle, . 
pear  to  the  subclavian.    Near  h    st  inal  end  o 
large  artery  and  vein  required  hgatme ,  they 

to"rT  htlng  cttro^e  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterna 
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mastoid,  it  was  possible,  by  turning  the  tumour  down,  to  detach 
it  from  the  situation  of  the  internal  jugular  and  left  subclavian 
without  the  least  injury  to  these  important  parts. 

To  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  as  it  extended  upon  the 
thorax,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  pectoralis  major  in  a  line 

.  with  the  fourth  rib.  The  incision  upon  the  neck  extended  from 
the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  in  a  semicircular  direction,  to  within 

|  i  inch  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  2 
inches  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  terminated  near  the  acromio- 
clavicular joint. 

The  discharge  of  blood  was  so  free  at  every  step  of  the  opera- 
tion that  about  forty  ligatures  were  applied.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  patient  lost  from  1 6  to  20  ounces  of  blood.  Prof.  Mott 
stated  that  the  operation  far  surpassed  in  tediousness,  difficulty, 
and  danger  anything  which  he  had  ever  witnessed  or  performed. 
The  tumour  was  an  osteo-sarcoma,  about  the  size  of  two  adult 
f  fists. 

The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  died  fifty-four  years 
J  after  the  operation,  from  causes  unconnected  with  this  disease. 
!  The  use  of  the  arm  is  said  to  have  been  complete.  Post-mortem 
I  examination  showed  that  f  inch  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle 
f  was  left,  the  rest  of  the  bone  being  occupied  by  an  adventitious 
;  ligamentous  band.* 

Strict  observance  of  antiseptic  details  is  especially  needed  in 
such  operations,  owing  to  the  great  risk  of  diffuse  cellulitis  in  this 


region. 


Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Dublin,  records t  a  case  of  complete  removal  of 
Ithe  clavicle  for  osteo-sarcoma.  The  patient  was  forty-three,  and 
[the  growth  extended  all  over  the  clavicle,  save  at  the  extreme 
I  ends. 

A  curved  incision  was  made  downwards  from  the  sternal  to  the 
J  acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  The  sterno-mastoid  and  other 
Jmuscles  being  divided,  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  was  opened 
and  the  clavicle  dragged  up  with  lion-forceps.  The  coraco-clavi- 
cular  and  other  ligaments  were  then  divided,  and  the  subclavius 
(detached.  The  subclavian  vessels  were  exposed,  and,  with  the 
jthoracic  duct  (the  operation  was  on  the  left  side),  carefully  avoided. 
1 A  vertical  incision  was  required  upwards  into  the  posterior  triangle. 
! fourteen  ligatures  were  needed. 

The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  when  seen,  ten  years 


*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  lxxxv.  p.  546. 
t  Dub.  Journ.  Med.  Set.,  May  r,  1885. 
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later,  had,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  every  power  as  if  the  clavicle 
liad  not  been  touched. 

Mr  Holmes*  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  case  is  on 
record  in  which  Mussey,t  of  Cincinnati,  removed  the  whole  clavicle 
and  scapula  for  a .  tumour  recurring  after  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-ioint.    The  patient  was  heard  of  in  perfect  health  thirty- 
four  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  _  Mussey_  com- 
menced from  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  tie  the  subclavian  early  m  the  , 
operation  ;  and  this  would  probably  be  the  best  course  if  the  state 
of  the  parts  would  allow  of  it.  Mr.  Holmes  followed  the  same  course 
in  a  similar  case.    The  patient  recovered  rapidly,  but  died  from  a 
recurrence.    Mussey  nearly  lost  his  patient  from  the  passage  of  air 
into  the  subclavian  vein. 

UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

While  this  condition  is  extremely  rare,  it  is  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  claim  some  notice  here. 

In  excellent  instance,  most  successfully  treated,  has  been  re- 
corded  by  Mr.  Barker.*    A  boy,  aged  twelve,  was  noticed  soon 
af  er  birth  to  have  a  fractnre  of  tbe  rigbt  clavicle  the  cause  of  th, 
beL  uncertain.    Up  to  nine  years  of  age  the  child  had  no incon- 
venifnce.    He  was  then  gradually  more  and  mo* >  trolled  -th 
measure  on  the  brachial  plexus,  pain  down  the  arm,  and  a 
Cen;  of  the  fingers  to  become  stiff  and  fixed  m  a  flexed  pes, 
tion  in  writing,  this  condition  soon  amounting  to  one  of  painful 
.mam  rendering  the  writing  quite  illegible. 
SP"a  viewof  resecting'the  false  Joint,  lifting* he  mner  en o 
the  outer  fragmeut  off  the  brachial  plexus  and  wiring  rt  to  the 

inner  fragment,  Mr.  Barker  operated  as  follows  :— 

■ Observing  all  the  details  of  the  Listerian  method  of  am„  , 

I  made  a  semilunar  incision,  about  3  mches  long  with  * ,Jm 

ends  on  the  clavicle,  and  its  convexity  downwards-.  This one 

sponded  to  the  middle  of  the  bone,  having  the  false  joint  above  * 

ZL.    The  flap  of  skin  so  formed 

Wo  and  with  it  I  dissected  up  some  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  m 
SI  Lt  of  securing  that  the  nutrition 

disturbed  by  dividing  its  deeper  vessels .^TlT^ic^ere 
posed,  a  false  joint  was  found  ^^J^^^^  inner 
nnited  by  fibrous  tissue.  I  now  divided  the  outer  end 

,  ...      „„„  +  Amer  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxi. 

*  System  of  Surgery,  vol-  m.  p.  743-         +  Amer'  Jcm 
+  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  p.  104- 
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fragment  obliquely  in  a  plane  running  from  within  outwards,  and 
from  before  backwards.     The  section  was  made  with  Gowan's 
osteotome,  and  was  done  very  cautiously,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
periosteum  and  soft  parts  as  little  as  possible,  and  obviate  all 
risks  to  the  vessels  running  beneath  the  clavicle.    I  then  placed 
the  osteotome  on  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment,  and  divided 
it  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  section  of  the  inner 
fragment.    Here  my  first  cut  was  too  oblique,  and  I  withdrew 
the  blade  of  the  saw  ;  but  the  second  was  accurately  placed  and 
sacrificed  less  bone.    I  now  lifted  the  inner  end  of  the  outer 
fragment  off  the  brachial  plexus,  and  placed  its  cut  surface  resting 
upon  that  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  bone.     A  silver  wire  was 
then  passed  through  both  ends  from  before  backwards,  and  twisted 
firmly.     This  seemed  to  secure  sufficient  fixation  of  the  two 
portions,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  were  cut,  and  the  twisted 
portion  bent  level  with  the  bone.    The  skin  was  then  united  with 
ordinary  carbolized  catgut,  the   edges  of  the  pectoral  muscle 
having  been  first  brought  together  with  stitches  of  the  same.  A 
strand  of  catgut  was  also  inserted  between  the  lips  of  the  wound 
for  drainage.    No  blood  to  any  amount  was  lost,  and  the  wound 
was  a  dry  one.    I  therefore  dressed  it  with  powdered  iodoform 
and  salicylic  wool,  considering  the  latter  more  elastic  than  gauze 
Plenty  of  ordinary  wool  was  added  for  padding,  and  over  all  a 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage  was  laid  on.    This  was  applied  over  a 
webbed  vest  precisely  as  for  spinal  caries,  and  completely  immo- 
bilized the  arm  and  shoulder  for  the  month  during  which  it  was 
worn.  To  this  perfect  fixation  of  the  parts  concerned,  quite  as  much 
as  to  the  accurate  apposition  of  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  bone  the 
good  result  of  the  operation  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  ascribed." 

Ihe  dressings  were  not  disturbed  for  fourteen  days,  when  the 
wound  was  found  united  by  first  intention,  except  at  one  point 
where  the  catgut  drain  was  still  unabsorbed.    There  was  not  a 

IrZfjT  f^T    ^    A  Similar  dreSS^  WaS  aPPlied>  ^ 
removed  for  fourteen  days,  when  all  healing  was  complete.  The 

felt  atVnT  71  then  r6m0Ved'  ^  a  maSS  0f  call«s  ^uld  * 
was  found  ft     01TtX°n-    A  W6ek  lat6r  the  Vow*  of  writing 

XiS^.ninch  lmproved'  and  the  arm  became  & 


l^'f^^^^.f^^  1  P-  -cords  a  case  of  un- 
U  which  he  res^^d^°j58fd,Uatl0n  *  an  infant  aged  eighteen  months, 
hnicn  followed  and iZ  fragments  with  an  excellent  result.  Sound 

the  othe         '         hG  arm'  Pre™usly  hardly  used  at  all,  was  moved  as  well  as 
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In  those  oases  where  much  deformity  has  followed  union  of  a 
fractured  olaviele,  it  will  be  quite  justifiable,  with  *«* 
preoautious,  to  explore  and  remove  the  projecting  bone,  with  an 
o  telme  or  saw.    I  hare  done  this  in  a  young  woman  in  whom 
a  wy  ugly  projection  remained  after  the  union  of  a  future 
sole  v»»  befo  e.    The  wound  healed  in  eight  days  and  not 
oX  was  the  deformity  removed,  but  the  pain  in  the  hand  and 
weakness  of  the  limb  no  doubt  very  largely ^neurotic  J hsappeared 
entirely  after  this  operation,  which  was  performed  at  the  patient  s 
nmen  request.   I  think  such  steps  may  well  be  taken  more  fre 
queX.   The  subclavius  renders  the  important  parts  below  the 
clavicle  quite  safe. 


PART  II. 
THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SCALP. 

But  few — viz.,  those  for  large  fibro-cellular  tumours,  and  the 
vascular  tumours  known  as  aneurisms  by  anastomosis,  &c. — will 
require  mention  in  a  work  like  this. 

FIBRO-CELLULAR  TUMOURS,  OR  MOLLUSCUM 

FIBROSUM. 

These  rare  growths  occasionally  require  removal,  on  account  of 
their  hideous  deformity.*  The  chief  points  of  importance 
in  such  operations  are— (i)  The  haemorrhage.  This  may  be 
terrific,t  copious,  and  weeping  from  every  part,  owing  to  the 
huge  size  of  the  growth  and  the  vascularity  of  the  parts.  It 
is  best  met  by  an  ingenious  precaution  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  % 
who  prevented  all  arterial  haemorrhage  during  an  extensive 
operation  of  this  kind  by  applying  round  the  head,  just  above  the 
ears,  a  Petit's  tourniquet  with  a  narrow  strap.    In  a  smaller  case, 

*  A  good  illustration  of  these  growths  is  given  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  (Lond.  Hosp 
Reports,  vol.  ii.  frontispiece),  and  another  by  Mr.  Erichsen  {Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  533). 
The  drawing  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a  patient  of  Sir  W.  Stokes! 
This  surgeon  figures  an  exceUent  one  {Dub.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  lxi  (NS  )' 
frontispiece).  ' 

t  It  is  so  described  by  Sir  W.  Stokes  (loc.  supra  cit.).  The  patient,  a  man 
aged  thirty-three,  in  good  condition,  almost  died  on  the  table,  Nekton's  method 
01  .inverting  the  head  being  made  use  of  with  exceUent  results. 

5 -  Loc.  supra  cit,  p.  118.  The  piece  of  scalp  removed  here  was  twice  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Owing  to  the  precautions  taken,  there  was  no  arterial 
haemorrhage.  In  Sir  W.  Stokes'  case,  the  base  of  the  growth  was  very  wide 
reaching  from  above  and  in  front  of  the  right  ear  to  the  left  of  the  occipital 
protuberance,  upwards  as  high  as  the  vertex,  and  hanging  down  as  low  as  the 
'  ^1TT'JV  a  CaSe'  Mr  Hutchi*son's  plan  might  be  made  use  of  by 
t  con  /  ^  *°Umi(luet  carefully  r°™d  the  lower  jaw  and  nape  of  the  neck  if 
t  could  not  be  apphed  from  the  latter  point  obliquely  upwards  on  to  the  fore- 

Sit  n?^      f  k6pt  l0W  in  P°Siti0D'  if  needfu1'  ^  l0°Ps  of  bandage  passed 
under  it  on  either  side,  and  drawn  downwards  by  assistants. 
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strong  india-rubber  bands,  with  pads  over  the  chief  arteries,  may 
perhaps  be  useful.  (2)  The  need  of  maintaining  strict  asepsis. 
As  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  scalp  affected  must  usually 
be  sacrificed,  the  pericranium  may  be  damaged  and  the  bone 
necessarily  exposed,  especially  during  the  tedious  process  of 
granulation  by  which  the  extensive  wound  must  usually  heal. 
The  risk  of  septic  ostitis  and  then  phlebitis  of  the  veins  of  the 
diploe  is  well  known,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  pysemia. 

ANEURISM  BY  ANASTOMOSIS. 

The  treatment  of  these  most  difficult  cases  is  given  under  the 
head  of  Ligature  of  the  External  Carotid. 


OTT-PSTION  OE  OPERATIVE  INTERFERENCE  IN 
GROWTHS  OE  THE  CRANIAL  BONES  AND  DURA 
MATER. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  malignant  growths  usually 
sarcomatous,  springing  from  the  diploe  or  the  dura  mater,  and 
having  in  common  the  features  of  steady  progress,  penetration  of 
thl  skull  and  pulsation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  operative 
"aided  b'y  antiseptic  surgery,  may  avail  in 
for  the  present,  unless  an  opportunity  arise  for  attacking  such 
growths  quite  early-e.,.,  while  they  are  only  of  the  size  of  a  small 

nut  it  will  be  wiser  not  to  interfere* 

The  following  ease  is  a  good  instance  of  these  growths,  hough 
it  remaps  uncertain  as  to  its  exact  origin.  The  question  of 
operation  as  mentioned  below,  was  repeatedly  dismissed  here. 

15  E   aged  twenty-eight,  a  Welsh  miner,  was  sent  to  me,  m 
,  88  i  t  oy  Dr.  Evans"  of  the  Ehondda  Valley.    Three  years  ago 
L  had  noticed  a  swelling,  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  «,»  ^ 
of  the  right  parietal  bone  ;  for  a  year  previous  to  this  he  had  pains  . 
in  the  head    During  his  work  in  the  mine,  his  head  had  received 

.  Jartber  carefally  recorded  oases,  «ith  P~-^™£ 
attention  to  the  po^iUty  of  removat  ^"gj^^  p.  259).  The 
case  is  published  by  Mr.  Moms  (Pn« i.  **.  other  deposits  were 

disease  here  certainly  took  s«  years  m  runmng  ><*  °°      ^  ^  ^  ^ 

present.    The  patient  cied  away  from jf^on.    «S  m  West. 

begnn  in  the  diploe,  and  to  have  compressed not invoKe a  ^ 

VSU**«»£  P ^C^C  1' bS^  Spears  to  b»  £ 
was  explored.    This  case,  ™        ,        .  d  under  the  influence  of  very 

sypHUtic  ,  the  «-«£££^£»E3  fatai.    Deposits,  thongh.  * 

SSST^"         +  He  wss  stm   m  ,850' 
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A  month  after  the  lump  appeared,  fits  began  to  occur  nightly, 
and  lasted  thus  for  three  months  ;  then  they  gradually  became 
fewer,  and  for  the  last  year  there  had  been  none  at  all. 

At  a  spot  2  inches  above  the  left  ear  was  a  large  elevation 
of  the  scalp,  measuring  nearly  5^  inches  in  one  diameter,  and 
about  4f  in  the  other.  There  was  no  ulceration  of  the  scalp 
tissues  here,  but  unusually  large  vessels  were  to  be  felt  over  the 
area  thus  prominent.  In  the  centre  the  bones  of  the  skull 
appeared  to  be  deficient  over  a  circular  spot  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
as  here  the  scalp  could  be  deeply  dimpled  by  finger-pressure  as  if 
through  a  ring  of  penetrated  cranial  bone.  Over  this  central  gap, 
pulsation  was  strongly  marked  and  rather  heaving ;  it  was  also 
present,  to  a  less  degree,  over  the  rest  of  the  swelling. 

At  other  parts  of  the  area  of  the  growth,  especially  at  several 
spots  in  the  periphery,  was  a  remarkable  feeling  as  if  of  bony, 
trabecular  structure.  It  was  doubtful  whether  this  was  brought 
about  by  growth  invading  a  flat  cranial  bone,  or  to  calcification 
taking  place  in  the  periphery  of  a  sarcomatous  growth.  On  a 
level  with  the  left  ear  was  an  enlarged  gland. 

Mr.  Targett,  then  surgical  registrar,  reported  that  double  optic 
neuritis  was  present,  but  no  oculo-motor  paralysis.  The  reflexes 
were  normal,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  sensation  or  motion. 

There  were  no  urgent  symptoms  ;  the  patient  had  occasional 
throbbing  and  pain  in  the  swelling,  but  no  obstinate  headache 
and  vomiting ;  he  was  able,  as  yet,  to  work,  and  stipulated  that 
no  operation  involving  risk  to  life  should  be  performed. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because,  owing  to  the  size,  duration, 
and  characters  of  the  growth,  the  risk  of  attacking  it  was  un- 
doubtedly great,  the  patient  left  the  hospital  without  anything 
being  done. 

Unless  such  a  case  can  be  seen  very  early  (and  this  is  just 
the  stage  which  does  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon), 
the  following  would  appear  to  be  amongst  the  difficulties  and 

risks  of  an  operation  in  these  cases :  

The  necessary  difficulty  and  tediousness  in  isolating  the  affected 
bone  by  sufficient  trephine  crowns,  and  joining  these  with  a  saw 
or  chisel.  In  the  above  case  at  least  four  crowns  must  have 
been  removed  at  the  different  angles  of  the  growth.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  overlying  soft  parts  were  extremely  vascular 
and  perhaps  (from  the  enlarged  gland)  already  involved  in  the 
growth.    In  1Solatmg  and  going  wide  of  the  affected  bone,  it  was 

*  The  use  of  the  dental  engine  in  these  cases  is  alluded  to  elsewhere  (p.  164). 
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uncertain  whether  one  or  more  sutures  would  not  have  to  be 
crossed,  and  sinuses,  such  as  the  superior  longitudinal,  opened, 
thus  leading  to  profuse  hemorrhage*  in  addition  to  that  certain 
to  be  met  with  in  dealing  with  the  soft  parts  and  with  the  diploe 
around  the  affected  bone. 

Then,  supposing  the  bone  sufficiently  removed,  wide  of  the 
growth,  in  one  or  more  pieces,  if  the  growth  were  from  the  dura 
mater,  this  membrane  must  certainly  be  dealt  with,  and  the  same 
would  very  likely  be  the  case  if,  originating  m  the  diploe,  the 
growth  had  crept  inwards.    In  further  isolating  the  disease,  it  it 
had  merely  pressed  upon  the  brain  and  not  involved  it,  most 
delicate  work  would  be  required  :  enlarged  branches  of  the  middle 
meningeal  and,  very  likely,  dilated  sinuses  would  require  dealing 
with     If  the  disease  had  involved,  instead  of  merely  displacing 
the  brain,  new  and  special  risks  would  have  to  be  encountered 
just  when  the  patient's  condition,  after  an  already  prolonged 
operation,  was  least  fitted  to  bear  them. 

Such  are  amongst  the  chief  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
appeared  to  me  very  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  be  met  rnth.  lhey 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  exaggerated. 

Moreover,  in  these  and  in  any  otter  prolonged  operate 
which  deal  with  the  hrain  and  its  membranes,  the  fact  mns  never 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  what  with  the  necessary  mterference  with 
very  vital  organs,  and  what  with  the  anasrthetac,  the 
to  toe  patieibetween_lif^^ 

.      .  An  attemptedrearoval  of  a  growth  afterwards  proved  to  ^^»^f™ 

The  operation  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  hsemonnage.  y 

two  months  later.  ,nrp  ar.ci  attempt  the  removal  of 

+  About  four  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  ^^^^  of  a  patient 
a  glioma,  proved  later  to  ^^^^^f^  chloroform  that,  after 
at  Guy's  Hospital.    The  pulse  fa  led  so  o^oud^  ^  ^  ^ 

removing  one  crown,  ether  was  given  wnne  *  this  anesthetic  was 

the  two  openings  thrown  into  ^.^S^^Zegular  breathing,  with  a 
followed  by  so  mnch  cyanosis  and  jerky  g^mg,  ir  g :  ^ 

fixed  chest  (the  patient  was  a  ^  ^^^Sed^  do  no  more 
headache,  but  free  from  any  lung-troub e)  that  it  wa.  dec  ^ 
that  day.    The  patient  never    came  to    and  and  ^  mem. 

In  this  case  there  had  not  been  time  *° JJte^  ^  seizures  connected  with 
hranes.  Another  patient  .^^^^S^T^ved,  was  pressing 
a  huge  cancellous  exostosis  of  the  *Ion™  ™n?' ™ under  observation  for  a  fort- 
inwards  upon  the  brain  and  -embranes,  °^ohristma8  Day,  his 
night,  his  diet  being  strictly  regulated  On  the ^even  g  ^ 
diet  baving  been  not  deepening  into  death  I 
seizure  came  on    th w« J                   with  which  respiration  may 

^in~t(hP;  s^xtiddle  meningeal  hemorrhage. 


(    iS5  ) 


CHAPTER  II. 


TREPHINING. 


OPERATIVE    INTERFERENCE  t  IN    IMMEDIATE  OR 
RECENT $  FRACTURES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

!  Indications. — The  chief  of  these  are : 

i.  Compound  Depressed  Fractures. — Whether  symptoms  of 
I  compression  are  present  or  no,  these  fractures  should,  as  a  rule, 
I  be  explored  by  reflecting  adequate  flaps,  then  elevating  any 
I  depressed  fragments,  and  removing  any  which  are  quite  loose. 
I  At  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  where  exposed, 
I  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
i  wound,  thoroughly  cleansed. 

With  regard  to  "  thorough  cleansing,"  I  may  draw  the  attention 
I  of  my  younger  readers  to  the  following  forcible  remarks  of  Prof. 
B  Nancrede  (loc.  supra  cit.)  : — "  Suppose  a  recent  head  injury  just 
|  brought  into  the  hospital,  how  should  we  proceed  ?  Do  not 
I  carelessly  pass  the  forefinger  through  the  filthy,  blood-matted 
pair  and  explore  at  once  the  depths  of  the  wound  to  ascertain  its 
I  nature,  as  is  too  commonly  the  rule,  but  carefully  shave  the  scalp, 
[j  scrub  it  with  a  nail-brush,  soap  and  water,  remove  all  fatty  matter 

*  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  once  for  all,  that  much  of  what  is 
j  written  below  is  based  upon  a  strong  belief  that  trephining,  if  carried  out  by 
a  careful  hands,  and  with  a  strict  attention  to  antiseptics,  is,  per  se,  an  operation  of 
i  very  slight  risk.    This  opinion  has  been  strongly  held  by  Mr.  Walsham  in  England, 
and  Dr.  Briggs,  Pr.  Nancrede,  Dr.  Amidon,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Roberts  in  America,  in 
papers  referred  to  below.    Pr.  Nancrede  (Med.  News,  Jan.  2S,  1S88),  in  support 
jot  the  belief  that  trephining  is  not  a  dangerous  operation,  and  that  more  die 
trom  complications  which  might  haVe  been  prevented  by  timely  interference  than 
irom  the  removal  of  a  disc  of  bone,  shows  that  the  old  mortality  of  trephining 
per  se,  which  he  puts  at  I0.69,  is  now,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  reduced  to 
i.b  per  cent.,  »  although  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  injuries  to  the  brain,  its 
membranes  or  vessels,  by  careless  operating,  will  increase  this  death-rate." 
t  this 1  term  is  used  to  include  the  use  of  the  elevator  and  dressing-forceps  as 
eii  as  that  of  the  trephine,  a  matter  which  is  alluded  to  again  below  (p.  163). 

wV  ?  theSe  temS  **  is  intended  t0  make  a  distinction  between  those  cases  in 
men  operative  interference  is  made  use  of  within  a  few  days  of  a  fracture  and 
se  in  which  it  is  only  had  recourse  to  a  long  time  after  the  injury  :  see  p.  18?, 
Irephming  for  Traumatic  Epilepsy. 
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with  ether  or  turpentine  and  alcohol,  completing  the  disinfection 
by  a  thorough  irrigation  with  mercuric  bichloride  solution." 

Operative  interference  is  indicated  in  these  cases  for  two 
reasons  :  (a)  Even  if  no  symptoms  of  compression  are  present  at 
first,  secondary  inflammation  is  very  likely  to  follow  in  a  few 
days,  it  not  having  been  possible  by  expectant  treatment  to  com- 
pletely cleanse  the  wound.    If,  now,  some  minute  fragment  of 
the  brittle  inner  table  has  pricked  the  dura  mater,  fatal  septic  , 
meningitis  is  almost  certain.    If,  therefore,  the  surgeon,  in  these  • 
cases  waits  for  evidence  of  compression  as  a  justification  off 
operative  interference,  he  will  too  often  wait  till  it  is  too  late. 
Evidence  of  the  presence  of  dirt  *  especially  of  dirt  ground  down 
to,  or  into,  the  bone,  is  a  reason  for  exploring  the  wound,  even  if  I 
no  symptoms  of  compression  are  present.     (b)   If  the  patient: 
recover  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  fracture,  injury  to  the 
inner  table,  insufficient  to  cause  symptoms  at  the  time,  and  not' 
detectable  save  by  an  operation,  may  be  present  all  the  time  and  - 
cause  much  future  trouble.    In  the  words  of  Prof.  Nancrede  :t  - 
"Undoubtedly,  many  patients  recover  in  whom  the  bone  is  not  t 
elevated,  but  in  too  many  epilepsy,  insanity,  chronic  cerebral., 
irritation,  &c,  render  life  a  burden,  and  operations  are  then: 
required  which  often  prove  useless.*  •  •  •  •  Operations  for  epi-  - 
lepsy  show  at  times  that,  in  the  effort  to  bridge  across  he 
irregular  fragments,  and  from  the  constant  irritation  due  to  the 
cerebral  pulsation  driving  the  dura  mater  against  the  bony  frag- 
ments, Nature  throws  out  osteophytic  growths,  which  eventually;* 
—perhaps  after  years— set  up  serious  trouble." 

ii.  Simple  Depressed  Fractures.    "Where  symptoms  of  com  . 


*  As  proving  that  it  is  not  only  the  risk  of  pressure  on  the  brain  but  also  the 
entrate'of  se  tic  matter,  that  indicates 

mann's  Scmml.  Bin.  Vortrcige,  pp.  27 1,  272)-!  am  indebted  to  Pr.  Nancrede tor 
Terence-shows  that  it  has  been  proved  in  more  than  one  -^nce  tha  tev n  a 
haTr  caLht  in  a  fissure  will  certainly  produce  infection  if  not  promptly  removed 
The  same  -iter  puts  the  mortality  of  immediate  trephining  at  only  ,23  ,  that 
when  twenty-four  hours  or  more  had  elapsed,  at  33.33  P«  cent. 

t  International  Encyclopedia  of  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  24. 

t  Dr  Gunn  (Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  1.  p.  89),  spealang  °* 
hiirS  for  the  relief  of  old  depressed  fractures,  says  :  «  Although  results  of  the* 

has  been  removed. 
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:  nression  are  present,  operative  interference  is  the  only  course  open. 

But  where  no  such  symptoms  are  present,  the  expectant  treat- 
-ment  is  by  most  surgeons  held  to  be  sufficient.  We  may  perhaps 
1  come  best  to  a  decision  as  to  using  operative  interference  in  simple 
[depressed  fractures,  without  symptoms,  by  dividing  them  into  the 

three  following  groups  : — 

1.  Where  the  depression  extends  over  a  considerable  area, 
where  it  is  slight  in  degree — e.g.,  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  an 
inch,  especially  if  the  patient  is  young  and  the  bones  yielding — 
jerpectant  treatment  is  no  doubt  the  best. 

2.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  depression  is  limited  and 
defined,  where  the  depressed  fragment  not  only  affects  a  small 
area,  but  is  turned  down  angularly  or  edgeways,  operative  inter- 
ference should  be  resorted  to  at  once,  even  though  no  symptoms 
are  present,  and  whether  there  is  a  wound  or  no,  to  prevent  the 
onset  of  dangers,  immediate  and  remote,  fully  alluded  to  later  on. 

3.  There  is  a  large  class  of  cases  intermediate  between  the 
above,  where  the  fracture  is  a  simple  one,  where  symptoms  are 
absent,  and  where  the  depression  is  sufficient  to  cause  anxiety, 
jshough  not  so  sharply  defined  as  to  call  imperatively  for  opera- 
tion. 

Finally,  in  any  fracture  in  which  the  question  of  operative 
interference  arises,  the  kind  of  violence  must  be  remembered. 
Was  this  concentrated  over  a  small  area,  and  thus  likely  to  bring 
about  serious  depression  and  comminution  of  the  internal  table, 
pr  was  it  indirect  and  diffuse,  and  thus  likely  to  have  produced  a. 
ong  fissure-fracture  with  little  depression,  but  perhaps  tearing 
bpen  meningeal  vessels  or  sinuses,  opening  up  the  middle  ear, 
pose,  or  pharynx,  and  spreading  far  into  the  base  ? 

In  cases  of  simple  depressed  fracture,  if  the  surgeon  decide  to 
prait  for  symptoms,  he  can  appeal  to  an  array  of  great  names  who 
concur  in  putting  aside  operative  interference  in  these  cases. 
[While  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  in  this  as  in  other  cases 
khere  modern  surgery  seems  likely  to  reverse  the  weighty  opinion 
bf  those  who  have  gone  on  before  us,  no  change  in  practice  shall  be 
nade  hastily,  it  is  impossible  to  write  on  this  matter  nowadays 
tvithout  seeing  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  antiseptics  and 
;he  lessening  dread  of  operations  on  the  skull  and  brain,  the 
oendulum  of  opinion,  which  has  for  so  many  years  swung  in  the 
direction  of  non-interference,  is  now  coming  back  towards  the 
opposite  view. 

However  these  questions  may  be  decided,  it  will  be  agreed  that 
ill  surgeons  departing  from  the  time-honoured  rule  of  nOn-inter- 
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ference  in  simple  depressed  fractures  without  symptoms,  must,  by 
paying  careful  attention  to  the  following  points,  make  certain  of 
not  bringing  disrepute  on  trephining  or  elevation  of  bone  : — 

1 .  That  a  freer  use  of  the  trephine  in  doubtful  cases  can  be 
justified  alone  by  keeping  the  wound  strictly  aseptic  throughout. 

2.  Any  conditions  contra-indicating  the  operation  must  be 
carefully  looked  for — viz.,  (i)  Encephalitis;  (2)  Injury  to  the 
base. 

Influence,  of  Site. — It  is  often  said  that  a  depressed  fracture,  J 
even  if  distinctly  marked,  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  does  not  require  » 
operative  interference,  and  that  any  such  steps  should  be  avoided  I 
for  fear  of  leaving  a  fistulous  opening  leading  to  passage  of  air  • 
and  troublesome  emphysema.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that : 
these  sinuses  do  not  appear  before  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  J 
and  that,  even  in  adult  skulls,  the  extent  of  their  development  is  I 
most  uncertain,  the  sinuses  being  sometimes  represented  by  a  1 
small  unilateral  cell  instead  of  fair- sized  bilateral  cavities* 1 
Other  sites,  which  it  is  well  to  avoid  in  trephining,  if  possible, 
are  the  position  of  large  sinuses,t  that  of  the  trunk  and  chief  1 
branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,!  and  also  the  lines  of  I 


*  Hilton,  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  2nd  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  362.    Notes  on  the 
Cranium,  p.  8  et  seq.    See  p.  205,  a  case  of  fatal  injury  to  this  region. 

t  It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  a  large  venous  sinus  is  opened  into, 
the  hemorrhage  is  usually  at  once  arrested  by  very  moderate  pressure  applied  at 
the  right  spot.    The  pressure  should  be  made  by  a  carbolized  finger  or  sponge,  and 
kept  up  if  needful  by  a  pad  of  dry  aseptic  gauze  dusted  with  iodoform,  left  in 
situ  for  two  or  three  days  if  possible.    Dr.  Cameron  (Lancet,  1884,  vol.  1.  p.  931) ' 
was  able  to  complete  a  trephining  while  very  slight  pressure  with  hnt  controlled 
the  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.    He  points  out 
that  the  imaginary  fear  of  fatal  hemorrhage  from  such  a  wound  may  at  times 
deter  from  a  necessary  operation  with  the  trephine,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  dissipated.    Dr.  Hopkins  (Ann.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  No.  7,  P-  67),  in  a  case  of  ex- 
tensive compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  found  that  a  small  lint- compress,  dusted 
with  iodoform,  lightly  applied  to  a  wound  in  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
exposed  by  elevation  of  fragments,  readily  arrested  the  hemorrhage,  winch  per- 
severing efforts  with  tenaculum-forceps  had  failed  to  check  with  a  ligature  Dr. 
Parkes  (Ann.  Anat.  and  Surg.,  vol.  viii.  p.  n8),  in  treating  a  wound  caused  by  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  arrested  the  terrific  hemorrhage  first  by  pressure,  and  then 
by  introducing  three  fine  catgut  sutures.    These  entirely  closed  the  rent  and 
controlled  all  bleeding,  and  though  the  calibre  of  the  sinus  was  reduced  fuUyon* 
third,  and  the  sinus  bulged  markedly  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sutured 
wound,  showing  interference  with  the  backward  blood-flow,  there  was  no  evident 
of  cerebral  disturbance  due  to  this  interference  wtth  so  large  a  column^ of *i 
the  wound  healing  well  with  antiseptic  precautions.     The  strictest  antisep tic 
precautions  should  be  made  use  of  in  dealing  with  wounds  of  these  sinuses  owing 
to  the  great  risk  of  septic  phlebitis  and  pyemia.  at 

%  The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  given 
p.  178. 
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the  sutures,  apart  from  any  subjacent  sinuses,  as  here  the  dura 
mater  is  firmly  attached,  unless  it  chance  to  be  loosened  by  a 
violent  blow.  Age,  too,  must  have  proper  weight  attached  to  it, 
it  being  well  known  that  in  the  first  few  years  of  life  a  very 
considerable  depression  may  take  place  after  an  injury,  and  yet 
be  followed  by  absence  of  head-symptoms  and  by  spontaneous 
recovery.* 

iii.  Punctured  Fractures. — Here,  however  slight  is  the  injury 
to  the  outer  table,  that  inflicted  upon  the  inner  is  certain  to  be 
much  more  serious.  And  the  more  the  diploe*  is  present,  the 
more  extensive  will  be  the  damage  which  driven-down  fragments 
of  this  will  inflict  upon  the  brittle  inner  table.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  punctured  fractures,  with  all  their  serious  results, 
may  be  caused  by  blunt,  though  pointed,  bodies,  as  well  as  by 
sharp  ones.t  Instances  of  these  are,  blows  with  a  pickaxe, 
fragments  of  brickbat,  coal,  stone,  the  trigger  of  a  clubbed  gun, 
or  falls  on  a  fender-ornament.  Immediate  operative  interference 
— and  here,  owing  to  the  limited  injury  to  the  outer  table,  the 
trephine  will  be  called  for — is  imperatively  demanded  in  all 
punctured  fractures,  however  insignificant  is  the  damage  to  the 
scalp  and  outer  table.J 

iv.  In  some  Cases  of  Fracture  about  the  Inner  Angle  of 


*  Good  instances  of  this  are  given  by  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  (Diagnosis  of  Visceral 
Lesions,  p.  94)  ;  Mr.  Bryant  (Surgery,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  357) ;  Prof.  Nelaton 
(Patltologie  Chirurgicale,  tome  ii.  p.  149).  The  two  last  are  accompanied  by 
illustrations. 

t  Prof.  Nancrede  (loo.  supra  cit.,  p.  18)  points  out  that  a  punctured  fracture 
caused  by  a  sharp  instrument  may  consist  of  merely  a  splitting  off  of  a  small 
scale  of  the  inner  table,  but  that  a  blunt-pointed  body  will  comminute  the 
inner  table  extensively  by  breaking  up  the  diploe. 

t  "  Hence  it  follows  that  exploratory  perforation  of  the  cranium  is  justifiable 
in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  impinging  force  or  the  appearance  of  the 
external  table  renders  spiculation  of  the  inner  table  probable  ;  provided  that  less 
danger  to  life  and  health  is  inherent  in  perforation  than  in  the  probable 

spiculation  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  exploratory  perforation  to 

determine  the  absence  or  presence  of  internal  spiculation  is  often  demanded  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  invisible  condition.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  treatment  is  empirical ;  and  the  risk  to  subsequent  mental  health 
or  to  life  is  too  great  to  permit  reliance  upon  empirical  treatment  when  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  condition  is  obtainable  with  the  slight  danger  that  pertains  to 
antiseptic  trephining.  Whenever  the  fracture,  whether  originally  an  open  one  or 
so  made  by  any  incision,  presents  the  possibility  of  the  inner  table  being  detached 
and  splintered  more  extensively  than  the  outer,  I  should  be  inclined  to  advise 
perforation.  In  other  words,  I  would  cut  the  scalp  to  see  the  condition  of  the  outer 
table,  and  I  would  cut  the  bone,  to  see  the  condition  of  the  inner  table,  in  every 
case  where  the  risk  of  obscure  knowledge  is  greater  than  the  risk  of  divided 
scalp  and  perforated  bone."— Dr.  Roberts,  Ann.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  No.  7,  p.  14. 
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the  Orbit.— The  trephine  should  always  be  used  (together  with  a . 
small  gouge)  in  exploring  those  grave  injuries  which  may  be - 
caused  by  direct  violence  from  thrust  wounds  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  orbit,  or  root  of  the  nose— e*,  with  scissors,  slate  pencils,, 
ferrules  of  walking-sticks,  &c.  ;  . 

The  apparent  slightness  of  these  injuries,  the  trifling  wound,, 
the  period  of  latency  of  symptoms,  and  the  onset  of  fatal  brain, 
mischief— inevitable,  though  delayed,  if  tab  alone-are  all  well! 
shown  in  the  following  case  of  Mr.  Hulke's  :*—  _ 

«  A  little  girl,  aged  six  years,  falling  with  a  piece  of  slate 
pencil  in  her  hand,  it  pierced  her  right  eyebrow  near  its  mnerd 
end  and  broke  short  off.    Admitted  soon  after  into  the  Middlesex, 
Hospital,  the  house  surgeon  took  out  of  the  wound  sevex-a ^nte. 

composing,  he  thought,  the  ^^^^^J^ 
a  pad  of  lint,  and  had  the  child  placed  in  bed     Her  general 
condition  did  not  betray  the  serious  nature  of  J** 
slept  quietly  through  the  night,  and  next  morning  did  not  appear 
Lch  worse  for  the  accident.    In  the  afternoon  when  I  then | 
firs   saw  the  child,  I  detected  with  the  probe  another  splinter  o 
^   pencil,  and  enlarging  the  little  puncture  exposed  a  piece  oj 
pencil  tightly  plugging  a  hole  in  the  bone.     Enough  of  this  w a  * 
cTaway  captiously  with  a  gouge  to  allow  the  pencil  to  b 
cut  away  j  shattered,  and  splinter* 

fating  a  3er  garters  of  an  inch  long  we„ 
X d  Intracranial  inflammation  (inched  b, jnvn ta£ 
delirium  a  high  temperatore-lo3°-and  rapid  pnlse)  super, 
vened  On  L  ninth  day  after  the  injnry  the  temperature  «H 
r9t5°  (*e  child  had  passed  a  qniet  night,  and  took  her  cod 
better)    and  from  this  date  it  continued ;  «  »W 

«  — *  t      °aT  "lb  ^d^TtUH 

when  it  rose  suddenly  to  104  .     vvim  ^  cf,rpam- 
Le  were  associated  restlessness  ^^^^S 
ing,  vomiting    convuMo -  - ;    ^Lge  abscess  wa 
twenty-four  hours  later.    At  the  neciopsy        &  pr.ci0sed 
found'in  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere.  J*^°*  , 
niece  of  pencil  abont  I  inch  long,  and  it  had  evidently  i 
r  cently  barst  into  the  anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventnc  • 

a  matter  of  regret  that  the  trephine  was  -ot  employed 
of  cntting  away  tbetaieji^ 

 ■  "  ~-.       ~Z     TTh^epointedout,  the  injury  is  especial! 

*  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  1.  P-  586-    As  he  e  po 1  ^  g  he 

ecchymosis  on  the  conjunctiva. 
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of  loosening  the  splinters,  and  contributed  to  the  fatal  mistake 
that  the  whole  piece  of  pencil  had  been  removed." 

v.  For  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  Fissuring  or 
Fracturing  the  Skull.— These  are  rare— e.g.,  penknife- blades, 
pieces  of  stone,  bullets,  &c.  To  ensure  certainty  of  complete 
removal  the  trephine  will  usually  be  required. 

The  following  cases  show  how  the  gravest  results  may  ulti- 
mately follow  on  the  overlooking  of  a  small  piece  of  knife-blade. 
Both,  the  first  case  especially,  are  good  instances  of  the  long  time 
which  occasionally  intervenes  between  the  injury  and  the  onset  of 
urgent  symptoms  due  to  abscess. 

The  first  case  is  given  by  M.  Dupuytren*    "  II  y  a  huit  ou  dix 
ans,  un  jeune  homme  recut  dans  une  querelle  un  coup  de  couteau 
sur  le  sommet  de  la  tete ;  ce  couteau  se  rompit  dans  la  crane 
.  apres  l'avoir  perfore.   Le  chirurgien  qui  pansa  le  malade  n'examina 
point  avec  tout  le  soin  desirable  l'etat  de  la  plaie ;  il  en  rapprocha 
les  bords,  et  le  malade  guerit.    Plusieurs  annees  se  passerent  sans 
accidents ;  seulement,  de  temps  en  temps,  le  malade  ressentait 
des  douleurs  dans  sa  cicatrice.    Au  bout  de  quelques  annees,  sans 
cause  connue,  il  lui  souvait  un  assoupissement  tres-fort  de  la  fievre  • 
il  vint  a  l'Hotel-Dieu  et  y  fut  recu.     En  examinant  sa  cicatrice' 
je  sentis  quelle  etait  soulevee  et  dessous  elle  un  corps  etranger  • 
imcisai  et  fis  l'extraction  d'une  portion  pointue  de  lance  de 
couteau   a  1  aide  du  trepan.     Les  accidents  persistant,  il  SV 
ioignit  la  paralysie  du  cote  du  corps  oppose  a  celui  de  la  tete  qui 
y jb  esse.     J  mcisai  la  dure  mere,  il  ne  sortit  rien ;  je  plongl 
n  bistouri  avec  precautions  dans  le  cerveau,  et  il  jaillit  de  suite 
m  flot  de  pus.    Le  soit  meme  de  cette  operation,  tons  les  acci- 
leuts  dispamrent ;  la  fievre,  la  somnolence  et  le  delire  •  et  le 
malade  guerit."  '  CT  le 

^^M°n0Win8  T  °f  Pr°f-  Nancrede's,tthe  apparent  slight- 
«*.  of  the  injury,  the  long  absence  of  symptoms,  then  their 

2s  of"6*'  ^  diffiCUlti6S  ^  ^  tre  3hinLg  th 

esuhs  of  promptly  meeting  them,  and  finally  death  due  to  a 

ernia  cerebri,  are  all  deserving  of  careful  attention. 
On  March  6th  J.y.,  aged  nineteen,  walked  into  the  Episcopal 

o  Pltal,  complaining  of  a  sore  on  the  top  of  his  head,  the  esul 

A  middl ™ i  ^  l0Cat6d  ab°Ut  the  P°sition  of  the 

middle  parietal  lobe,  was  found  the  broken  edge  of  a  knife- 

t  Jnterv.  Eru-ijd.  of  Xurrj.,  vol.  v.  p.  83. 
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blade.     On  being  told  of  this  lie  seemed  thoroughly  surprised. 
But  little  could  be  made  out  as  regards  the  incidents  of  the 
attack,  except  that  a  man  had  struck  him  on  the  top  of  the  head 
so  forcibly  that  he  had  fallen  on  his  hands  and  knees,  but  had 
recovered  himself  almost  immediately.    He  said  that  he  did  not, 
at  that  time,  nor  afterwards,  lose  consciousness,  nor  had  he  had 
even  a  headache.  All  symptoms  of  brain  injury  were  absent.  He 
did  not  complain  of  any  pain  or  uncomfortable  sensation  when  the 
knife-blade  was  removed,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he 
had  slight  pains  in  the  head.    March  7th,  had  slept  well.  No 
headache,  temperature  1 00°.     Slight  retinal  hyperemia.  March 
8th,  epileptiform  seizures  set  in  to-day,  beginning  with  twitching 
of  the  right  arm,  but  soon  becoming  general.     Prof.  Nancrede 
trephined  over  the  seat  of  injury,  the  bone  removed  showing  a 
slight  depression  of  the  inner  table.     The  position  which  the 
blade  had  occupied  could  be  seen  in  the  dura  mater,  there  being  an 
opening  surrounded  with  dense  cicatricial  tissue.    The  dura  mater  j 
did  not  seem  to  be  congested,  and  there  was  evidently  no  pus  or  I 
fluid  beneath  it.    During  the  next  three  weeks  the  fits  apparently  j 
ceased,  but  symptoms  indicating  cerebral  abscess— viz.,  tempera-  I 
ture  often  low,  97^-98°,  slow  pulse,  marked  mental  dulness— I 
set  in.     March  30th,  temperature  990,  pulse  70.     The  patient  t| 
was  unconscious,  with  right-sided  hemiplegia,  and  rapidly  sinking.  ^ 
Prof.  Nancrede,  on  reflecting  the  flap  covering  the  trephine  hole,  j| 
found  it  filled  by  the  tensely  stretched  dura  mater,  pulsating3< 
strongly.    A  small  incision  was  made  through  this,  but  nothing zi 
was  evacuated.    The  coma  rapidly  deepening,  an  aspirator  needle,'!] 
connected  with  a  vacuum,  was  passed  in  at  three  or  four  different^ 
sp6ts,  to  the  depth  of  f  inch,  but  with  no  result.  Feeling- 
convinced  that  pus  was  present,  and  from  the  symptoms  that  it 
was  compressing  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions 
Prof.  Nancrede  proceeded  to  set  a  large-crowned  trephine  m  fronts 
of  and  below  the  first  opening,  which  was  slightly  behind  the 
fissure  of  Rolando.    Before  the  skull  was  half  divided  both  pulse, 
and  respiration  ceased.    The  operation  being  rapidly  completed, 
the  dura  mater  was  incised  without  result.     At  this  moment  a 
large  drop  of  pus  oozed  up  through  one  of  the  aspirator  punctures. 
A  knife  being  plunged  into  the  brain  substance,  from  1  to  2 
ounces  of  pus  were  evacuated.    The  patient  appeared  to  be  quite 
dead,  but  vigorous  and  prolonged  artificial  respiration  revived  bnn. 
The  next  day  a  hernia  cerebri  as  large  as  a  walnut  was  protrujung 
from  the  wound  in  the  dura  mater.     This  increased  111  size,  and 
broke  down,  the  patient  dying  on  April  4*.    At  the  autopsy  the 
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left  parietal  lobe  formed  an  enormous  abscess  cavity,  the  abscess 
being  superficial,  and  destroying  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere. 


TREPHINING*  IN"  FRACTURED  SKULL 

(Figs.  46  and  47). 

The  scalp  having  been  shaved  and  thoroughly  cleansed  (p.  240) 
the  patient  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, t  unless  a 
condition  of  unconsciousness  renders  this  unnecessary,  the  head  is 
supported  on  sand-bags  at  a  convenient  height.     The  fracture  is 
next  exposed,  the  old-fashioned  crucial,  J-  or  Y-shaped  incisions 
bemg  now,  when  possible,  replaced  by  the  semilunar  flap  of  Prof 
Horsley.,    The  incisions  should  usually  go  down  to  the  bone 
itself  and  the  pericranium  should  be  raised,  by  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel,  cleanly  and  regularly  off  the  bone,  together  with  the  flaps. 
If  it  be  needful  to  operate  through  the  temporal  muscle,  its  fibres 
must  be  sufficiently  severed  and  raised  with  the  flaps,  it  beW 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  separate  the  periosteum  here  on 
account  of  its  thinness  in  this  region,  and  more  intimate  adhesion 
to  the  subjacent  bones.§    In  reflecting  scalp-flaps,  free  hemor- 
rhage is  nearly  always  met  with,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 

?  lSTi        itrUnkS         th&  d6eP  temP°ral  arteri^  but  this 
s  promptly  and  easily  arrested  by  the  use  of  Spencer  Wells's 

0  m  ^  m°St  US6ful  retraCtOTS'  taking  *P  little 

r  om  whfle  at  the  same  time  they  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  If 

b  found  Tr  fr any  crack  in  the  b°-  ^  -w 

Z^^J^  of  the  fragment, 

^^of^iSSL?^?  maDy/aSeS  °f  d6preSSe d^-s,aftei 
that  is  required  £  t he  trlZ  ^f^0^  ***  an  elevator  may  do  all 
understood,  as  it  I^b^S  ^  "7?  ^S  needed  sh°^  be  clearly 
often  been  ve^^  ^^J^T  °  fra*ments  ™^  ^st  wisely  have 
— glv  supposed He ^^have  bel        ?•  r  *h!  abSen°e  of  a  SP^1  instrument, 

^gdelic^lnT^:°e8S^  laCeration  °f  a»  vascular  diploe,  and 

^ShJS^JSS^L*^ in  these  cases  of  tte*hinia*  - 

^th  ether.  But  whenever  ™  T^f™  ^  "  ""^  MS0 cked 
breathing  are  failing  ZZ1  V    f°S' lbl0' and  especially  when  the  pulse  and 

t  See  Low ^  SSH^S?  ^  f  *******  ™th  &■  ^4)- 
«««y  carries  the  periosteum  1*5?  J ?  advantaees         Readily  detached,  it 
a]WsofmorcthorZr        .         ^    (2)  Ifc  exP°8es  t]'e  bone  freely.    (3)  It 
a  hernia  cerebri  antiseptics.    (4)  it  prevents  the  occurrence  of 

»a  ^S^J^l^*?*  Whi0h  Wi"  —  form  the  cicatrix-  ,,,,, 
«e  up  tor  the  difhculty  in  preserving  the  periosteum. 
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or  on  the  exposure  of,  and  the  dealing  with,  any  subjacent  clot. 
The  fracture  being  now  in  view,  and  it  being  fouud  impossible 
to  introduce  an  elevator  or  pair  of  dressing-forceps,  even  after 
sawing  off  any  projecting  angle  of  bone,  the  surgeon  must  decide 
where  to  place  his  trephine.    In  doing  so,  he  must  choose  a  spot 
if  possible,  clear  of  a  sinus  (p.  I  5  8),  or  large  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  (p.  I  5  8),*  and  one  which  will  at  the .same ,  time 
support  firmly  the  pressure  needed  in  the  working  of  the  trephine. 
Thus  the  pin  and  the  greater  part  of  the  trephine  crown  are 
placed  on  sound  bone  (Fig.  46),  while  a  small  part  of  the  trephine 

46. 


r  f  „,     rriiPVA  hpi-no-  no  comminution,  tlie  trephiin- 

nsuallv  overhangs  a  depressed  fragment.  Bnt  if  the  surgeon 
Z\  t  the  figments  are  in  contact  with  the  dura  mater  and 
nerhans  miming  it,  and  that  the  arring  movement  of  the  tie- 
£e com L  in  contact  with  one  may  he  pernicious,  he  wJl  so 
Ice  Ms"  ephine  that  it  rests  entirely  on  sound  bone,  any  inter- 
tmng  bridge  being  easily  cut  away  (Fig.  47)-  A 
Ihus  chosenfa  trephine  of^opriatej^e  rs  taken.t  wrth  the 

»  Kit  h  really  needful  to  trephine  over  one  of  these  vessels,  the  remark,  a, 

pp.'  I58,  .78,  will  show  how  f  ^''Sf "  t" oontnl  trephine  is  said  b, 
+  One  |  ineh  in  «er  ^ oall  < ™  ^  Ho|,tl„s.  .„,„ 

Ame,iea»  surgeons  ^  Ltr  than  4e  ordin.r,  one,  i.  bojngatoost^ 

Surg.,  vol.  u.  No.  7>  P-  oy^  stpaaiiiess  to  injure  the  brain  with  it,  if,  as  the 
pessihle,  tt££ES£S«£C«i~*'  pressure  ehould  he  nrade. 
deeper  part  of  the  »\teiuai  w  f       of  trephine  is  perfectly  safe.  The 
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centre-pin  protruded  for  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  firmly 
fixed  in  this  position,  the  trephine  being  so  grasped  in  the  hand, 
that  the  index  finger  steadies  the  centre-pin  screw  when  the  bone 
is  entered.    The  instrument  is  now  firmly  applied  to  the  bone, 
the  centre-pin  being  bored  inwards,  and  as  soon  as  the  teeth  feel 
the  bone,  the  trephine  is  worked  from  left  to  right  and  then  from 
right  to  left,  care  being  taken  to  exert  equal  pressure  in  both 
directions ;  while  the  first  groove  is  being  cut,  the  movements  of 
the  trephine  must  be  light  and  quick,  but  without  jerking,  the 
tendency  of  the  instrument  to  slip  being  met  by  steady  bearing 

Fig.  47. 


Severe  compound  fracture  of  skull.    The  bone  being  much  damaged  by  com 
mmuhon,  the  rephine  has  been  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fracture 

on  the  centre-pin,  and  by  keeping  the  left  forefinger  at  first  un 
the  bone,  close  to  the  trephine.  . 

SSSTJ TTme  \  t  terna*iDg  fTOm  sWe  t0  sM°  now  con- 
part  of  T  Tg4  t0  b6ar  M  CTenly  »  F-lttto  on  every 
F«t  ofthe  crcle,  Ml  the  dtpl0B»  (M  this  be  preset)  is  reached 

£27t 3 0  Hia'S„D"  Eo?erls  S'f ;  -r"  I-  ~tog  tog. 

PWe  in  England  '     '  oMfasbi°»<«'  instruments  have  hcM  tboir 

°a8es  whore  the  dinlnH  ?        .     1  <llplou  ,s  never  met  witl>-    TI»'*.  in 

the  chploew  absent,  especially  in  the  thinned  calvaria  of  an  aged 
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This  is  known  by  the  easier  working  of  the  instrument,  and  by 
the  softer  sound.  On  the  living  body  at  least,  owing  to  the 
oozing  from  the  vascular  parts  around,  the  blood-staining  of  the 
bone-dust  described  as  taking  place  at  this  stage  is  liable  to  be 
fallacious. 

Throughout  the  operation,  but  especially  now  as  the  thinner 
table  is  being  reached,  every  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
circle  of  equal  depth— (i)  by  pressing  on  the  saw  evenly  ;  (2)  by 
making  it  bite  in  as  equally  from  right  to  left  as  from  left 
to  right ;  (3)  by  remembering  that,  owing  to  the  skull  being 
spheroidal  in  shape,  it  is  impossible,  without  the  greatest  careful- 
ness, to  keep  the  groove  of  equal  depth 
Pig.  43.  all  round  ;  (4)  by  bearing  in  mind  that 

while  the  average  thickness  of  the  adult 
skull  is  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  the  thick- 
ness varies  so  much  that  it  is  almost 
always  greater  at  one  part  of  a  trephine- 
circle  than  at  another*  (Fig.  48).  Thus 
at  frequent  intervals  the  flat  end  of 
a  trephine-probe,  or  a  clean  quill  cut  pointed,  must  be  carefully 
introduced  at  different  spots,  and  when  the  circle  is  found  to  be 
deeper  on  one  side  (still  more  if  it  is  perforated)  the  trephine 
must  be  so  slanted  that  its  teeth  are  only  cutting  on  that  part  of 
the  groove  which  is  still  shallow.    When  the  groove  has  been  made 
sufficiently   deep,  and  careful  examination  finds  three  or  four 
points  of  penetration,  the  bone  may  be  removed  by  inserting  tne 
elevator  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  groove  and  lifting  up  the 
disc  of  bone  by  carefully  making  a  fulcrum  of  the  sound  bone 

or  of  a  finger.  fl 

If  profuse  hemorrhage  occur  on  raising  either  the  disc  ot  bone 
or  a  depressed  fragment,  it  will  probably  come  either  from  a 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  or  from  a  sinus,  lhe 
treatment  of  the  former  is  given  at  p.  178  ;  in  the  latter  case 
pressure  should  be  at  once  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge 
which  has  been  kept  in  and  wrung  out  oj^olution^of^ohc 

corpse,  it  is  quite  possible,  by  using  haste  or  force,  to  jam  the  crown  of  bone  in 

^nieSen's  words  (1M  p.  5)  are  excellent Think  that  you  « 
opeiting  on  the  thinnest  skull  ever  seen,  and  thinner  "^^^ 

*h»  either"    Sir  A.  Cooper  (Surgery,  vol.  1.  p.  isb)  tmis 
op^^Some  people  say  th  t  this  is  a  ^^^t^0Z 
perform,  nor  dangerous;  but  they  deceive  you  :  t  s  one  of  he  most 
operations  in  surgery;  whilst  performing  it  there  is  bat  a  single  P 
network-between  your  patient  and  eternity. 
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acid,  or  mercury  perchloride,  and  dusted  with  iodoform  powder  • 
if  this  has  to  be  tucked  under  an  edge  of  bone  to  control  the 
bleeding,  a  ligature  of  carbolized  silk  should  be  fastened  on  to  it, 
to  secure  its  withdrawal  in  about  three  days'  time  (p.  158). 

In  the  case  of  a  punctured  fracture,  a  full-sized  inch  trephine 
should  be  applied,  so  as  to  remove  the  outer  table  around  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  puncture,  and  thus  expose  freely 
the  damage  to  the  inner  table. 

If  after  removing  a  crown  of  bone  more  room  is  still  required, 
this  may  be  obtained  either  by  taking  out  a  second  crown  close 
by  and  joining  the  two,  or  by  the  use  of  a  Hey's  saw  or  Hoffmann's 
forceps ;  with  the  latter  instrument,  if  of  reliable  temper,  a  con- 
siderable area  of  bone  can  be  quickly  nibbled  away. 

Mr.  West  recommends  that  the  periosteum,  which  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  should  be  adjusted  with  catgut  sutures,  this 
precaution  tending  to  prevent  any  subsequent  hernia  cerebri. 
Sufficient  drainage  must  of  course  be  provided. 

With  the  same  view,  in  order  to  diminish  the  subsequent  gap, 
any  detached  fragments  of  bone  (which  should  have  been  kept  in 
hot  (T.  1050)  bichloride  solution)  may  be  placed  across  the 
aperture  in  the  skull,  it  having  been  found  by  Dr.  Macewen* 
that  they  will  adhere  and  give  no  further  trouble.  Any  bone 
thus  used  must  be  rendered  absolutely  aseptic.    If  any  fragments 


Ann  of  bury.,  Oct.  and  Nov.  1887.  On  this  subject  I  would  refer  my 
readers  to  Dr.  Macewen>s  cases  (p.  93).  Dr.  Keen,  of  Pennsylvania  (loc.  infra 
cit  )  m  one  case  replaced  the  button  of  bone  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Zap, 
and  secured  it  therewith  chromic  gut  ligatures  passed  through  two  openinS 
made  m the  bone  and  then  through  the  scalp.  The  bone  wl  thus  pr  veil 
horn  f ailing  upon  the  brain,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  scalp  secured.  About  five 
weeks  later  he  bone  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  scalp,  but  not  to  the  sides  of  the 
pening,  as  it  could  be  moved  by  pressure.    Mr.  Clark  (Lancet,  1S86,  vo U  p  L3) 

oUowTh  ThlUlng  traUmatiC  epile^'  iu  which  this  operation  was 
followed  by  much  improvement,  but  not  a  complete  cure,  replaced  the  crowiTof 
bone-a  pmce  of  the  frontal,  and  the  seat  of  ostitis-after  beveling  off  thelnne 

heSeilea&o iTZenl  PTUri  UP°n  mater'  aM  «*«  -tting  attTS 

which  his  hPPn  ron,  ,  cve  ]^ht  lfc  n,a.x  be  to  replace,  m  most  cases,  bone 
-  -t  I  t  vo,-v  '  TC;^  m  th0SC  Caseswhere  the  removal  has  been 
traumatic  c, 3ilen  -  n  r?° /  u-  C°UrSe  is  judicious  in  case*  of  trephining  tox 
SI?,?      n  f7'.  u"tH  th.s  subject  has  been  more  thoroughly  .worked  out  I 

Sa isr:  ieT;h: 8maU  ^-gap  -  aiiei  up,  a,,:.  tls%\ 

oin ,  2  ;  d in  cU,°  7  ;  °f  r?1"  t6nSi0n-  ™S  course  would  be  espe- 
isre  0  te    ;       /  f,      1°nf-8tandinfif  depressed  fracture  where  trephining 

L      en        ^        though  the  souroe  of  irritation  is  thus  renewed,  t  he  brain 

and  whi  Vwi  1  b  '  ♦   °  ,f     °Ugh  PerhapS  lateQt'        remaiD  l™eut, 

notefp  ^r        P  «l.ow  itself  on  very  slight  excitement.   See  foot- 
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are  too  large,  they  may  be  cut  up  with  a  sharp  bone-forceps  or 
chisel.  Sufficient  drainage  is  then  provided  by  fine  tubes  or 
drains  of  horsehair  (a  drainage-tube  being  always  used  where  the 
dura  mater  has  been  opened,  where  the  brain  has  been  damaged, 
and  in  all  cases  of  cerebral  abscess),  sutures  inserted,  and  dress- 
ings applied. 

The  terse  summing  up  of  Dr.  Amidon  (Ann.  of  Surg.,  No.  3,. 
vol.  i.)  may  here  be  quoted  :  "  Let  the  operation  always  be  done 
with  antiseptic  precautions.  Try  and  secure  only  proximate  coap- 
tation of  the  flaps.  Provide  the  freest  possible  drainage.  Use 
cold*  antiseptic  dressings,  without  much  compression.  Enjoin 
the  strictest  quiet  in  a  posture  facilitating  drainage." 


TREPHINING  FOB-   PUS  BETWEEN   THE  SKULL  AND 

DURA  MATER. 

While  the  mode  of  using  the  trephine  here  will  in  no  way 
differ  from  that  already  given,  a  few  practical  remarks  will  be 
made  on  this  most  important  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  operative  interference  here  is  now  less 
frequent  than  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  hundred  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Pott  drew  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  need  of 
trephining  when  pus  was  present  immediately  beneath  the  skull. 
For  while  Mr.  Pott,  in  his  day,  saved  five  out  of  eight  of  these 
cases  in  which  he  trephined,  surgeons  of  the  present  time,  when 
they  trephine,  have  been  usually  baffled  by  the  co-existence  of 
pyemia,  or,  if  this  ominous  complication  be  absent,  by  finding  the 
collection  of  pus  not  localized  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater, 
or  if  so  localized,  combined  with  suppurative  arachnitis  also^ 

Mr.  Holmes  (Treat,  on  Surg.,  1st  ed.  p.  1  30)  brings  forward  the 
following  weighty  statements  :— "  Some  years  ago  I  pub  isheclT 
the  experience  of  St.  George's  Hospital  in  this  particular  for 
seventeen  years- 1  84 1  to  1  8  5  7  inclusive.  Eight  cases  occurred 
•  in  which  the  trephine  was  applied  for  pus.  The  pus  was  found 
in  every  case,  but  all  the  patients  died.  Seven  were  examined 
after  death,  and  in  six  of  these  unmistakable  evidence  of 
phlebitis  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  and  veins  of  the  skull  ana 
of  general  pyemia  was  discovered.  In  the  seventh  case  the 
abscess  reached  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.    There  were  eight 


*  Boracic  acid  lint  and  iodoform,  the  dressing  kept  moist  with  iced  boracic  acid,. 
is  soothing,  and  gives  excellent  results  when  the  patient  is  not  restless, 
t  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  October  l6,  1858. 
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other  cases  in  which  the  trephine  was  not  used,  and  where 
matter  was  found  above  the  dura  mater,  but  it  was  not  limited 
to  this  situation  in  any  of  these  cases,  nor  would  adequate  exit 
have  been  procured  for  it  by  the  trephine.  In  nine  other  cases 
thero  had  been  intra-cranial  suppuration,  but  the  matter  was 
diifused  among  the  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  lay  entirely  below  the  dura  mater." 

The  above  most  gloomy  picture  of  what  has  been  usually  met 
with  only  serves,  I  think,  to  confirm  the  opinion  given  below 
that  these  cases  should  be  explored  early,  being  treated,  in  short, 
more  like  cases  of  acute  periostitis  and  osteo-myelitis  elsewhere' 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  pus  does  not  form  between  the 
hone  and  dura  mater  without  a  previous  stage  of  traumatic  ostitis 
and  phlebitis  of  the  veins  of  the  diploe,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  easily,  if  the  wound  be  foul,  septic  osteo-myelitis  and 
septic  phlebitis,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  pyaemia,  will  follow 
Indications  of  the  Formation  of  Pus  between  the  Bone  and 
Dura  Mater;  Question  of  Trephining.— History  of  a  head  iniury 
with  damage  of  some  kind  to  the  outer  table.    Thus  there  is  often 
a  scalp  wound  exposing  the  pericranium,  often  opening  this  up 
at  one  or  two  points,  perhaps  small  and  not  seen  at  the  time  • 
occasionally  the  bone  itself  is  laid  bare  by  the  injury.     Either  now 
or  later  on  the  wound  becomes  septic.     After  a  varying  period 
usually  m  the  course  of  the  second  week  after  the  injury  (during 
wbch  period  definite  symptoms  are  often  absent),  headache,  fret! 
tulness  nausea,  or  vomiting  sets  in,  gradually  followed  by  drowsi- 
ness delirium  twitchings,  convulsions,  paralysis,  coma,  and  death, 
be  acL°n'rU1  I    S^mPtoms  akout  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  may 
^6YldenC6  °f  ^emia--->  vigors  followed  bv 
7etTo!'J  aCtltatln^temPe^-e,  progressive  emaciation,  and 

^  ne  of  the  ^  J°mtS'  whict  PWpneumonia 

one  ot  the  most  frequent  and  grave^  ( 

^STo7    Tatch/ng  a  case  of  this  kind> and  als°  is 

gob.  0n    S  ^  hT  happened  and  whafc  is  liable  to  be 

Srste^; 0  the  pe;icranium  and  w' the  ^  «* 

onymphreadv't   6  f°rmatl0n  b6tWeen  the  bone  and  dura  mater 

-ly  too  cy7  0°  ^tenTto  T  ^-r'f  ^">»  being 
Effused  J  „  t0  the  aracbnoid  and  thus  become  a 

C  "  ^u11         ifc  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 

peiess  one  ?    If  the  intra-cranial  collection  of  pus  be  a 
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localized  one  and  uncomplicated,  well-marked  hemiplegia  and  ■ 
the  absence  of  pyteniic  symptoms  will  call  hopefully  for  trephining. 
On  the  other  hand,  paralysis,  indistinct  or  complete,  epileptiform 
convulsions,  extreme  irritability,  an  aspect  of  fever,  and,  especially, 
any  evidence  of  involvement  of  nerves  at  the  base,  will  all  point 
to  that  form  of  meningitis  which  will  show  itself  as  a  diffuse  layer 
of  pus  and  lymph  over  one  side  of  the  arachnoid. 

Equally  pointing  to  a  fatal  issue  will  be  the  symptoms  of 
pyemia  already  alluded  to,  and  needing  no  further  mention  here,  |d 

What  is  to  be  done  in  these  cases?    Where  the  evidence  of 
meningitis  is  undoubted,  of  some  days'  standing,  where  the  ■ 
hemiplegia  has  been  little  marked,  or  where  it  is  replaced  by 
paraplegia,  general  convulsions,  and  other  unfavourable  signs,  no.  c 
surgeon  will  be  wise  in  trephining. 

Should  evidence  of  co-existing  pyaemia  be  looked  upon  as  equally  I 
hopeless  and  equally  negativing  the  use  of  the  trephine.  IB 
scarcely  think  so.  Every  surgeon  knows  that,  although  pyaemia  A 
is  usually  fatal,  it,  very  occasionally,  ends  favourably.  Again,  | 
in  treating  pyaemia  resulting  from  periostitis  and  osteo-myehtasji 
elsewhere,  we  are  not  deterred  from  making  free  incisions  and| 

exploring  the  bone.  J 
The  real  treatment  of  these  cases  must,  of  course,  be  really* 
preventive-^.,  every  scalp  wound  should  be  rendered  aseptic 
and  kept  so  from  the  very  first,  however  slight  it  seems  to  be. 
But,  as  this  precaution  is  not  always  taken,  and  is  occasionally:! 
impossible,  the  condition  of  the  pericranium  and  bone  should  be, 
explored  earlier,  at  the  very  first  warning  of  danger.    Instead  at 
treating  such  a  case  as  a  special  result  of  head  injury,  and  waiting, 
for  evidence  of  pus  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  we  should, 
I  think,  deal  with  it  as  we  do  with  periostitis  and  ostitis  elsewhere ; 
that  is  to  say,  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind  where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  bone  has  been  injured,  especially  if  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  condition"  of  the  wound  throughout,  the  surgeon 
should,  on  the  first  appearance  of  malaise,  irritability  headache, 
nausea    chilliness,  explore  the  wound.     Any  f  anuktions ^he 
present  will  very  likely  be  at  a  standstill.    A  piece  of  bone 
'probably  be  bare  and  perhaps  soft  the  P~^^£ 
and  separating.    The  whole  area  of  bone  which  i  thus , 
deprived  of  its  pericranium   should  be  explored ,  and  duunag 
provided.     But   in   nearly  all  cases,  especially  if '  *e box 
oftened  at  all,  it  will  be  wiser  to  do ;  more,  and  open  the  bo 
with  a  trephine  to  give  vent  to  any  inflammatory 
SpToe,  to  prevent  septic  phlebitis  and  its  extension  to  the  sinus 
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and  to  save  the  inflammation  from  reaching  the  inner  table  and 
dura  mater. 

The  above  depends  on  the  fixed  conviction  that  trephining, 
in  careful  hands,  and  with  due  precautions,  is  not,  in  itself,  a 
dangerous  operation  (p.  155),  and  on  the  fact,  which  is  beyond 
dispute,  that,  if  these  cases  are  left  till  hemiplegia  pronounces  the 
existence  of  intra-cranial  pus,  they  will,  too  often,  be  left  too  long, 
as  this  waiting  will  give  time  for  the  onset  of  pytemic  infection, 
and  for  the  arachnoid  to  be  involved  in  the  inflammation. 

The  operation  of  trephining  here  will  in  no  way  differ  from 
r  that  already  described.    Pus  welling  up  from  the  diploic  cancelli, 
or  a  fetid  condition  of  these,  is  ominously  suggestive  of  impending 
pyemia.    If  such  a  condition  be  present,  the  bone  should  be 
freely  removed,  and  disinfected  as  far  as  possible  ;  but,  from  the 
probable  extension  of  thrombi  to  the  sinuses,  the  outlook  is  a 
<  very  dark  one.    If  pus  be  present  between  the  bone  and  dura 
mater,  it  must  be  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  free  drainage  pro- 
vided*    The  condition  of  the  dura  mater  should  always  be 
examined  into,  whether  pus  is  found  superficial  to  it  or  no.     If  it 
pulsate  freely  and  be  natural  in  appearance  and  devoid  of  lymph 
nothing  more  need  be  done.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bulge  into 
the  trephme-hole  devoid  of  pulsation,  it  should  be  punctured,  this 
perhaps  giving  vent  to  a  jet  of  purulent  fluid  from  the  arachnoid 
cavity.    If  the  arachnoid  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  lymph  thi=  is 
of  the  gravest  omen.    The  possibility. of  the  existence  of  cerebral 
abscess  must  always  be  remembered  in  these  cases,  where  nothing 
else  has  been  found  to  account  for  the  head  symptoms  The 
symptoms  and  treatment  are  fully  given  at  p.  181. 

The  following  cases  are  good  examples  of  this  most  dangerous 

Rations      °StltiS  °f        CraniUm  ^   ifcS  SeqU6la3  and  com- 
The  first  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,t  shows  pyemia 
ro^meut  rather  than  arachnitis;  the  second,*,  also  Mr.  hST 
«*  s,  shows  the  reverse  condition-much  arachnitis  and  no  general 

E^rSrt  ,pyria  combinecl  ln  ai1  p» was  * 

J  cween  the  bone  and  dura  mater. 


and  the  seal,  'the  « 2  of  '  n  !?  Ca*eS  Where  the  are 

:°gothcrWitl,a  d  °  Jo/td  iW,nS  °f  3lnt  **V»**>J  netted  and  renewed, 
knently.  g  °f0m'  W  l5referable  to  dry  dressings  changed  less 

'  +  CI*  Surff.  vol.  i.  p.  97.  $  ^  ^  ^  p  ^ 
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J.  W.,  aged  ten,  on  October  1  5  received  a  large  lacerated  scalp', 
wound  from  a  dog  bite,  a  triangular  flap  of  all  the  tissues  of  the 
scalp  being  torn  up  from  the  left  parietal  bone.    The  pericraniumu 
was  not  torn  up,  excepting  perhaps  at  a  few  points.    The  boy. 
was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital  at  once,  the  flap  of  skini 
adjusted,  and  for  some  time  all  went  on  perfectly  well,  the  boy 
being  only  kept  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two.     Oct.  29. — While  up 
and  at  dinner  he  was  noticed  to  be  cold  and  shivery.    A  very  severed 
rigor  followed.    It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
had  headache  for  some  days  or  not.    In  the  wound  the  granula- 1 
tions  were  pale  and  glassy,  and  a  small  piece  of  dry,  bare  bone  was 
exposed.    During  the  next  few  days  there  were  repeated  rigors.- 
Nov.  I. — He  had  now  veiy  decidedly  the  aspect  of  pneumonia,J 
and  the  breathing,  temperature,  pulse,  and  cough  confirmed  this. 
Nov.  2. — He  seemed  better  than  yesterday,  the  respiration  being 
more  easy.     There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  paralytic  weakness.-! 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  this  boy  is  or  is  not 
the  subject  of  pyaemia.     He  looks  comfortable,  excepting  for  the 
blueness  of  the  lips,  which  is  less  than  yesterday.    That  he  is- 
suffering  from  pneumonia  all  must  admit,  and  that  the  pneumonia 
does  not  produce  the  usual  train  of  symptoms  (no  rust-colouredi 
sputum,  no  great  dyspnoea,  &c).     If  there  had  been  but  a  single 
rigor,  it  is  very  possible  that  it  might  have  been  indicative  only 
of  pneumonia,  but  their  incurrence  seems  to  me  to  denote  pyaemia. 
This  diagnosis  is  also  favoured  by  the  fact  of  his  apparent  improve- 
ment at  times  and  great  variations  in  condition.    The  wound 
was  now  secreting  a  very  fair  quantity  of  healthy  pus.  Irs 
granulations  are  much  better  than  they  were,  and  fairly  florid. 
During  the  next  three  days  the  thoracic  symptoms  increased. 
He  emaciated  rapidly.     Consciousness  was  perfect  to  the  last,  and; 
he  had  neither  paralysis  nor  convulsions.    All  traces  of  granu- 
lations disappeared  from  the  wound.     He  died  November  7.1 
There  were  very  numerous  pyaemic  deposits  in  the  lungs,  liver 
and  spleen.  Beneath  the  scalp  wound  was  bare  and  greenish  bonf 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece.     The  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  peri- 
cranium were  loose  over  a  surface  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  band  | 
comprising,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  parietal  bone.    There  was  : 
recent  scar  in  the  scalp,  crossing  the  vertex  transversely,  just  above! 
the  lambdoid  suture  ;  the  pericranium  here  was  thickened  anoJ 
inflamed,  and  the  bone  on  both  sides  of  the  sagittal  suture  hen 
was  green.     On  applying  the  trephine  at  this  spot,  dirty-green 
fetid  pus  exuded  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone.    It  must  b< 
observed  that  this  portion  of  inflamed  bone  extended  on  each  sid« 
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of  the  sagittal  suture,  and  that  it  was  under,  not  an  open  wound, 
but  a  soundly  healed  one. 

B.  S.,  aged  ten,  was  admitted,  July  21,  info  the  London 
Hospital  with  very  extensive  laceration  of  the  scalp  on  the  left 
side,  laying  bare  the  parietal  bone.  During  the  first  few  days  he 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  July  26. — Bone  as  large  as  a  crown- 
piece  is  exposed,  white  and  dry,  above  the  left  ear.    July  29.  

A  strong  rigor.  July  30. — Wound  without  granulations,  looking 
glazed.    July  31.— Very  restless.     Uses  all  his  limbs  at  times, 

but  the  left  ones  much  better  than  the  right.    Au°\  1.  The 

skull  was  trephined  in  the  middle  of  the  exposed  bone  2  inches 
directly  above  the  left  ear.  The  dura  mater  was  covered  with 
yellow  lymph.  It  pulsated  pretty  freely.  On  cutting  through 
it.  about  a  drachm  of  thin,  purulent  fluid  jetted  out.    The  visceral 

arachnoid  was  seen  to  be  covered  with  lymph.     Auo-.  2.  He 

still  uses  his  left  arm,  but  never  his  right  hand.    When  the  brain, 
which  bulged,  pulsating,  into  the  wound  was  pressed  back,  thin 
pus  ran  out  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  arachnoid  cavity. 
His  aspect  was  that  of  a  patient  in  the  very  last  stage  of  fever 
Death  took  place  on  August  3.    The  bone  around  the  trephine- 
aperture  was  dry  and  green.    Everywhere  on  the  left  side  the 
parietal  arachnoid  was  concealed  by  a  thick  deposit  of  puro-lymph 
whist  everywhere  on  the  right  side  the  membranes  were  perfectly 
free  from  deposit,  polished  and  glistening.     The  superior  lorn- 
tudmal  sinus  contained  puriform  fluid.     The  skull  at  the  seat  of 
injury  was  discoloured  over  an  extent  almost  as  large  as  the  palm 
of  the  hand  ;  adjacent  to  it  were  other  patches,  greenish-yellow 
opaque,  and  non-vascular.    There  were  no  pyaamic  deposits  in  the 
■lungs  or  m  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

E.  S    aged  forty,  slipped  while  getting  off  an  omnibus,  January 
22    1877,  and  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  Mr 
Howses  care  wxth  a  scalp  wound  4  inches  long  exposing  the 
Jght  parietal  bone.     Owing  to  some  oversight  the^d  Z  not 
^  at  ?»fc  ; ntiseptically,*  the  discharge  became  offensive 
nd  erysipelas  of  the  scalp  setting  in,  she  was  transferi  J  to  ly 
re  on  February  1      At  this  time  almost  the  entire  right  pa/ 

«7in  .  Z  dZ    1        e-  TdfUl'  draina^ubes  introduced, 

m  sweet     Feb"  ,       TT^  ^  and  the  ™nd 

1 ,  -lut  •~She  ^  a  rig0r  for  the        time.  Feb 

^JTW  was  some  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  and 


*  A  precaution  on  which  my  colleague  habitually 


msisl  s. 
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the  left  limbs.    The  temperature  was  1040.     Feb.  15— The | 
hemiplegia  becoming  more  marked,  I  trephined  through  the 
exposed  bone,  about  1  inch  above  the  right  parietal  eminence. 
Pus  was  met  with  in  the  diploic  cancelli.     On  removing  the  crown 
of  bone,  an  ounce  of  thick,  foul,  greenish  pus  welled  up.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  bone  was  very  rough,  the  dura  mater  which 
corresponded  to  it  being  covered  with  velvety  granulations.  As 
the  dura  mater  did  not  pulsate,  it  was  punctured,  but  without: 
result.    The  patient  became  more  conscious  after  the  operation, 
but  soon  lapsed  again  into  a  semi-comatose  state.     Convulsive  m 
seizures  of  all  the  limbs,  with  twitchings  of  both  sides  of  the  face, . 
then  set  in,  and  continued  till  the  patient's  death,  on  February  17..; 
The  parietal  bone  was  found  to  be  dying  for  a  considerable.-- 
area,  the  diploe  being  green  and  offensive.     The  pus  seemed  alll 
removed  from  the  dura  mater,  but  there  was  suppurative  arach- 
nitis over  the  right  hemisphere,  reaching  up  to  the  falx  m  oner' 
direction  and  the  base  in  the  other,  but  stopping  short  of  each.  4 
There  were  numerous  pyemic  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 

TREPHINING  EOR  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL 
HEMORRHAGE*  (Figs.  49.  5°). 

Indications.— When  a  patient,  after  receiving  an  injury  to  the 
head  has  shown  several  of  the  symptoms  .given  below. 

It'  is  noteworthy  that  the  injury  and  amount  of  violence  vary 
extremely.  While  most  frequently  serious,  as  m  falls  on  the  head,!, 
the  violence  may  be  extremely  slight,  as  when  a  patient  slips.-, 
going  downstairs  and  strikes,  the  head  against  the  wall  when  a| 
boy  receives  a  blow  from  a  cricket-ball,  or  when  a  child  has  a 
fall  of  2  feet  6  inches  out  of  a  swing.     From  this  the  following, 
conclusions  follow  naturally  :-(a)  That  in  the  cases  of  severer 
violence,  laceration  or  contusion  of  the  brain  are  only   00  re- 
cently, complications;  (b)  where  the  violence  has  been  shghte 
either  no  fracture  may  be  present,  or,  if  one  be  present,  it  is 
often  only  a  mere  fissure,  and  may  involve  the  internal  table, 

"I"  Interval  of  Consciousness  or  Z^-This  interval  between 
the 'stunning  effects  of  the  injury  or  concussion  and  the  onset  0 
.omnression  from  the  effused  blood  varies,  when  present  m  length 

*  For  fuller  information  on  this  most  important  subject,  I  «g£«**J  "* 
tJ  rlade^o  an  article  contributed  to  the  0*'  ****  l886'  P"  ^ 
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is  well  marked.  In  a  second  class  it  is  but  little  marked,  and 
may  easily  be  overlooked  altogether.  In  a  third  and  last  set  of 
cases  this  interval  is  never  present  at  all,  owing  to  (1)  The 
presence  of  a  very  large  hemorrhage,  producing  compression- 
symptoms;  (2)  Co-existing  depression  of  bone;  (3)  Co-existing 
injury  to  the  brain  ;  (4)  Drunkenness  of  the  patient. 

ii.  Condition  of  the  Limbs  as  to  Hemiplegia,  Paralysis,  liigidity, 
&c.— Hemiplegia,  though  well  marked  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  essential,  and  middle  meningeal 
hemorrhage  must  not  be  overlooked  because  hemiplegia  is  absent, 
ill-marked,  or  replaced  by  some  other  condition  of  the  limbs.  At 
least,  the  following  seven  conditions  of  the  limbs  may  be  met 
with  m  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage. 

(a)  Hemiplegia  present  and  well  marked,  the  leg  or  arm  and 
usually  both,  when  taken  up  and  let  go,  dropping  like  those  of  a 
corpse.  This  condition  is  present  in  probably  one-third  of  the 
cases.  It  is  noteworthy  that  occasionally  the  hemiplegia  is  on  the 
same  side  as  that  injured,  the  extravasation  taking  place  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  struck. 

(/3)  Hemiplegia  present,  but  little  marked.  In  these  cases 
which  are  not  uncommon,  the  extravasation  may  be  overlooked: 
They  fall  into  at  least  two  divisions.  In  one  the  hemiplegia  is 
httk .  marked  throughout,  owing,  perhaps,  to  some  power  of  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  the  brain,  or  to  the  circulation  remaining 
feeble,  owing  to  co-existing  shock  from  the  time  of  the  injury  to 
the  moment  of  death.  J  r 

r f  d"atKm:  00 mm»  °a  »  it  does  in  these  cases  towards  the 
cbse  together  with  coma,  giving  bnt  little  warning  and  leav  ng 
bat  short  time  for  interference.  'caving 

When  there  is  any  donbt  as  to  the  existence  or  deo-ree  of 
21  f°ll0Wing  t6Sfe  ShOTld  be  carefully  Tade  use  of 

t  not Ttlmt  TttS  °U  the  SUr*e°A  attempting  to  Lie 

when  L     P         m°7eS  eAer  0f  h!s  tands.  °'  which  of  then, 
when  the  0ornca  is  carefnlly  tonched,  or  the  cilia  gently  no  led 

to  the  bfood       7  V  bei"g  aUe  to  Accommodate  itself 

*an)thIe°ontherSi\0r  m°*  ™  in  one  limb 

^espresst  ^  ^  « 
W  General  paralysis.    Another  rare  condition,  the  existence 
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of  which  may  be  explained  by  a  very  large  clot — e.g.,  on  the  left 
side,  rapidly  effused  and  making  pressure  through  the  left  side  of'j 
%he  brain,  upon  the  right  as  well,  or  by  co-existing  extravasation 
into  the  brain  substance  itself. 

(£)  Absence  of  any  paralysis.  A  very  rare  condition,  and  one 
which  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  blood  effused  from  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  finding  its  way  through  a  fracture  in  the  skull, 
beneath  the  scalp. 

(,,)  Limbs  rigid,  convulsed,  or  twitching.     It  is  only  tool 
probable  here  that,  in  addition  to  middle  meningeal  extravasation,, 
.contusion,  or  laceration  of  the  brain  substance  will  be  found  at  j 
more  spots  than  one. 

iii.  Condition  of  the  Pupils.—  Whilst  this  may  be  various,  there- 
are  at  least  three  conditions  which  are  most  important. 

(a)  If  the  pupils  are  natural  as  regards  reaction  to  light,  the » 
compression  of  the  brain  is  probably  recoverable  if  trephining  is- 
immediately  performed.  Furthermore,  it  is^  probably  a  case  ofti 
compression  only  of  the  brain,  without  other  injury. 

(|3)  If  the  pupils  are  insensitive,  often  at  the  same  time  dilated, . 
the  compression  is  probably  extreme,  and  while  trephining  is- 
urgently  called  for,  it  is  less  probable  that  in  these  cases  the* 
brain  will  recover  itself  after  removal  of  the  clot. 

(7)  If  one  pupil  is  found  widely  dilated,  the  other  being: 
natural  or  contracted  in  size,  and  if  the  dilatation  be  present  om 
the  side  injured,  in  other  words,  opposite  to  the  side  paralysed, 
it  is'  a  most  valuable  sign,  the  explanation  of  which  we  owe  to: 

Mr.  Hutchinson.* 

Taken  with  other  evidence  of  middle  meningeal  extravasation, 
this  condition  of  the  pupil  points  to  a  large  clot,  reaching  down 
into  the  base  and  pressing  forwards  upon  the  sphenoidal  fissure, 
and  thus  compressing  the  third  nerve. 

iv  The  Pulse.— This  will  vary  according  as  the  case  is  one  of 
well-marked,  uncomplicated  extravasation,  or  complicated  with 
contusion  or  laceration  of  the  brain  ;  and,  if  the  concussion  stag- 
has  been  severe,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  heart  h? 

recovered  from  this. 

In  well-marked  uncomplicated  compression,  the  pulse  will  0 
slower  than  normal-^.,  66,   52,  and  still  falling,  42,  and 
usually  somewhat  full  and  labouring. 

v.  Coma,  or  Umonsciousness.—With  regard  to  this,  the  follow- 
ing points  should  be  borne  in  mind  :—  

*  On  Compression  of  the  Brain  :  TLotuL  Hasp.  Reports,  ,867,  vol.  iv.  p.  29. 
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(a)  The  degree  of  unconsciousness  will  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  branch  injured,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is 
effused.  Where  the  effusion  is  rapid  and  the  compression  great, 
the  coma  may  be  as  deep  and  complete  as  in  apoplexy.  But,  in 
other  cases,  it  wiU  be  found  that  though  the  coma  is  apparently 
deep,  this  is  not  really  so ;  thus  the  patient  may  moan  constantly, 
i  or  may  move  his  limbs  feebly  when  disturbed. 

(/3)  The  commencing  coma  may  be  taken  for  natural  sleep,  or 
drunkenness,  in  which  conditions  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
lie  till  it  is  too  late. 


(7)  In  a  few  cases,  the  onset  of  the  coma  is  deferred  till  late  • 
its  onset  is  here  sudden,  its  course  rapid,  and  it  generally  ends 
in  death. 

yi.  Bespiration.— This,  in  well-marked  cases,  is  often  stertorous 
and  somewhat  slow.  In  cases  where  stertor  has  not  supervened 
to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  compression,  other  and  still 
graver  alterations  in  the  breathing  may  be  present,  alterations 
which  are  warnings  that  the  end  is  not  far  off,  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  intended  trephining,  there  is  no  time  to  lose— viz  catchy 
short  respirations,  cyanosis,  and  gasping,  irregular  breathing,  ceas- 
ing for  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  and  then  repeated 

vu.  State  of  Scalp.-When  the  history  is  deficient,  or  when 
he  signs  of  compression  are  not  well  marked,  ecchymosis  or  con- 
tusion of  the  parietal  and  temporal  regions  giving  rise  to  a  pulpy 

marked,  when  the  hemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artel 
-finduig  its  way  through  some  fracture  into  the  tissues  of  S 

-IZTr^fl  tr?hiQin8  sWd  be  Perf°™*  ^  follows  • 
oTS  1 1  P0f°fUld  *  f  ^  Wide1^  for  ^  liberal  application 
'     needful    N°  should  be  given  if  the 

-ch  above  the  zygoma,  or  Kronlein  s  point  of  elction  in Tubtf ul 

No.XredbySMr.  S^ltisf  "  *  ^useum>  Series 

Panetal  bone  ofa  clM^  ^zZL?*  ^  P"  I4°'  «*  &  Ifc  2*.  the 
ariery,  producing  cons iderabl ^       *  Cr°SSeS  the  middIe  meningeal 
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cases  may  be  made  use  of.    This  is  from  ii  to  i*  inch  behind 
the  external  angular  process,  on  a  line  drawn  backwards  from  i 
the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.    This  will  expose  a  diffuse,  a 
temporoparietal  and  a  fronto-temporal  hematoma.    If  the  nrst 
perforation  prove  fruitless,  a  parietooccipital  hematoma  is  to  be 
sought  for  by  a  second  perforation  made  over  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  artery.    The  best  point  for  this  is  on  the  line  above  given 
prolonged  backwards,  at  its  intersection  with  a  vertical  one  carried 
up  directlv  behind  the  mastoid  process  (Deutsch.  Zeitschr.f.  Chvr. 
Bd   xxiii"  Hft.  3  u.  4,  March  1886).    The  brisk  hemorrhage 
which  takes  place  from  the  scalp  will  be  best  arrested  by  applying 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps  to  the  bleeding  points,  the  forceps  thus  not 
only  arresting  hemorrhage,!^  acting  as  retractors  also  (Fig.  47)- 
The  pericranium  is  then  carefully  separated,  and  any  fissure  or- 
fracture  looked  for  on  the  bone.    Whether  one  is  found  or  no  a 
crown  of  bone  is  next  removed  with  a  full-sized  trephine.  _  When  I 
this  has  exposed  the  clot*  hemorrhage  may  be  still  going  on, 
warning  of  which  will,  perhaps,  be  given  by  the  pulsation  of  the| 
clot     This  being  removed  by  a  small  lithotomy  scoop,  one  of: 
Volkmann's  spoons,  or  the  handle  of  a  small  teaspoon,  the  hemor- 
rhage may  cease,  or  it  may  continue  profusely,  welling  up  from  a 
point  quite  out  of  reach.    In  such  cases,  the  surgeon  may  after, 
saving  his  patient  from  the  dangers  of  compression,  have  to  facej 
those  of  most  serious  hemorrhage.    In  such  a  contingency  the A 
following  steps  may  be  made  use  of  :-(i)  The  use  of  cold,  either, 
in  the  shape  of  large  ice-bags  over  the  side  of  the  face,  head  and: 
neck  (M.  Beck),  or,  as  a  freezing  mixture,  three  parts  of  salt  audi, 
two  of  ice  (Howse);  (2)  Pressure,  by  suturing  the  edges  of  the  J 
wound,t  or  by  digital  pressure  on  the  common  carotid  ;(3)  £ 
the  bleeding  spot  is  found  by  the  aid  of  a  pointed  probe  tohem. 
a  distinct  bony  canal,  the  hemorrhage  may,  perhaps, be  airested- 
by  plugging  this  canal  with  a  tiny  wooden  peg  ;t  (4)  ^  aDove 

*  Perhaps  another  crown  must  he  removed  for  this.  ^"X^SSj 
trephining  over  the  trunk  of  ^^f^'^^^^Jas,^ 
tail-like  extremity  of  a  huge  clot,  reaching  far  away  ™ 
and  due  to  a  branch  being  opened  a  some .distance  by  a, most  est  | 

to  obviate.  d      d  SUCCessfully  by  Mr.  Wfflett 

arte,,  «*.  *  '■»• 
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means  failing,  winch  is  unlikely,  ligature  of  the  external  carotid 
had  better  be  resorted  to.* 

-  -Whether  the  surgeon  should  remain  satisfied  with  a  single 
trephmmg  and  partial  removal  of  the  clot,  or,  having  exposed  the 
clot,  proceed  to  remove  the  skull,  and  then  the  blood  more 
extensively,  is  as  yet  doubtful.    For  the  present,  and  until  a 

-Fig.  49. 


fofffir?6''  °f  iD  wUoh  tn?hi™S  1-  been  performed 
diii. °m  my  paPer  ia  tIle  Septs.,  vol. 


*  Ligature  of  the  common  carntir,  if  r,™-F      ^  •  . 
recorded  by  Dr.  Liddell  (AmZ r       P™ffred'  ]S  J"stifie<i  by  a  successful  case 
secondary  hmmo^^^^**  &i'  vo1'  P-  344),  in  which 

«hell  wound  in  the  torn  J ^  Tr  el  ion  three  a 

common  carotid.  The  JddiZn,  '  <  ^f^7  nested  by  ligature  of  the 
unknown.        .         addltlon^  special  risks  of  this  operation  are,  however 

t  M,  Marcus  Beck,  Me<l.  Times  and  Gazettc,  ^  vo].  „  p>  ^ 
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"  The  chief  points  on  which  this  depends  are,  whether  the 
middle  meningeal  extravasation  is  probably  complicated  with  such  . . 
injuries  as  extensive  fractures  and  brain  in)^a^.sec0^3" 
the  date  of  the  trephining,  and  whether,  at  this  time,  the  br  m 
recovers  itself  quickly  or  not.    With  regard  to  ^  £ 
existence  of  complications,  the  surgeon  wiU,  if  asked  to  stote  the 
probable  result,  base  his  opinion  on  the  history  of  the  ease,  the 
Verity  of  the  violence,  eg.,  height  of  fall  whether  any  intorva  i 

f  lucid'ity  has  been  present,  and,  if  so,  for  how  long  and how  far  I 
this  has  been  well  marked,  how  far  the  symptoms  of  compression, 
w  ll-defined  hemiplegia,  the  falling  pulse  the  stertorou . ^brea  hmg 
&c   are  present  or  replaced  by,  or  complicated  with,  those  symp 
toms  wlich  are  believed  to  point  rather  to  laceration  or  contusion  of 
Virata and  its  membranes-via.,  restlessness,  convulsive  move- 
"witehings,  pulsc  quick  and  sharp  -^"^ 
pyrexia,  which  show  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  has  probably 

mnervened  upon  the  injury  to  its  substance.  I 
The  seventy  cases  on  which  the  above  paper  was  based  appeared, 

palely  slight;  ^  -  ^JEStSSM 
no  contusion  or  laceration,  of  brain.     2  7  case^  f  ^ddle  ; 

brane  should  always  be  opened  with  a  ^^^  rZ* 
ciallyif  it  bulge  up  without  pulsation  ;  ^^^^ed.. 
condition,  an  infra-dundju^^ 

 "  *  ,11-r  trpated  by  trephining,  by  Mr.  H 

*  Compare  an  interesting  case  successfully  treated    y      *  ^ 

Allingham  (Brit.  Med.  Journ,  1889,  vol.  1.  p.  887),  and 
1890,  vol.  i.  p.  541- 
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TREPHINING  AND  EXPLORATION  OP  CEREBRAL 
ABSCESS  DUE  TO  INJURY. 

Indications  for  Exploring ;   Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of 
Traumatic  Cerebral  Abscess. — Many  of  these  are  given  at 
somewhat  fuller  length  when  that  form  of  cerebral  abscess  which, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  otitis  media,  is  discussed  at  p.  200.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  the  history  of  an  injury  *  with  primary  brain 
symptoms — e.g.,  concussion  lasting  a  variable  time,  but  usually 
bri  f.    If  no  such  injury  as  fracture  and  depression  of  the  skull 
exists,  and  if  no  laceration,  &c,  of  the  brain  has  occurred,  there 
now  often  follows  a  latent  period  devoid  of  brain  symptoms,  which 
may  last  from  a  few — e.g.,  four — days  to  three  or  four  weeks  or 
much  longer.t    This  latent  period  is  succeeded  by  brain  symptoms 
increasing  in  severity  and  going  on  to  those  of  compression — viz., 
headache  felt  over  the  side  injured,  but  not  necessarily  most 
mtense  at  the  injured  spot ;  nausea  or  vomiting ;  some  pyrexia, 
but  the  temperature  usually  rises  slowly,  if  it  rises  above  normal 
at  all.  J 


*  This  may  have  been  a  stab  with  a  knife,  p.  161,  a  graze  of  the  head  with 
brief  concussion,  a  fracture,  a  blow  with  a  stone,  a  glancing  bullet,  &c.    But  the 
help  m  the  case  which  the  history  of  an  injury  gives  is  not  always  present,  and 
this  is  an  indication  for  always  examining  for  any  wound  or  scar  and  exploring 
it,  however  unimportant  it  may  seem  to  be,  in  these  cases.    Thus,  in  the  follow- 
ing case  (Hulke,  Byst.  of  Burg.,  vol.  i.  p.  626),  the  necrosis  might  have  been  over- 
looked, and  the  fit  and  rigidity  put  down  to  another  cause.    A  middle-a^ed 
woman,  having  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  was  brought  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
&ne  was  unconscious,  and  her  left  arm  and  leg  were  rigidly  flexed.    On  her  ricrht 
temple  was  a  small  festering  wound,  leading  to  necrosed  bone.    On  perforating 
m1?  WlthnautrePhine>  Pus  was  forcibly  ejected  through  a  sloughy  hole  in  the  dura 
mater.    The  spastic  rigidity  of  the  left  arm  and  leg  immediately  disappeared, 
out  the  patient  soon  died.    A  large  abscess-cavity  was  found  in  the  anterior  lobe 
ot  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere. 

a  li*         5U?,U3;tren'S  aDd  Pl'°f-  Nancrede's  cases  at  pp.  161,  162 ;  so,  too,  in 

cent L    1 >  S/  aUud6d  t0  hl  a  f°0t-n0te'  P-  l82' the  Pati*i  «  errakd  ^7. 

continued  to  work  for  seven  weeks  after  the  injury,  more  or  less  headache 

oeing  present  all  the  time,  retching  and  hemiplegia  then  coming  on. 
cit+  n  n n  T  PviDt  f  W°Uld  rcfer  my  readers  t0  P-  r9«-    fr.  Nancrede  (loc.  supra 
alo'nL  S  Z  S  :~"  1  bGlieVe  thafc  an  abscess  Evolving  the  cerebral  tissue 

temnprnl  a°°°mPamed.  in  most  cases,  by  a  subnormal,  or,  at  least,  a  normal 
aloS  T'  6  a  high  temPeiature  is  noted,  either  the  pus  collection  is 

in  adrlit i  Sl'PP"ratlV0  arachnitis  limited  by  adhesions,  or  there  is  a  meningitis 
Dr  H       p  abscess. »    Dr.  Nancrede  quotes  briefly  a  case  recorded  by 

wlnWtw        n  (      •  Med-  and  *fo»V-«fiwn.,  December  29,  1881,  p.  61b)  in 

PP  62  •  fi,Sm-P°rntUr0  WaS  97°  f01' CleVen  davs'    Mr'  H,llkc  vol.  iii. 

7, 02»j  gives  two  cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  in  which  he  trephined  success- 
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Other  symptoms  are  mental  dulness,  the  answers  long  delayed 
but  intelligent  when  they  come,  a  slow  pulse,  perhaps  rigors,  pro-  '  J 
gressive  emaciation,  perhaps  accompanied  by  vomiting.  Whether 
local  nerve  symptoms — e.g.,  disturbances  of  sensation  and  motion 
— are  present  must  depend  on  the  position  of  the  abscess.    If  the 
injury  has  been  over  the  motor  area  (Fig.  53),  nerve  symptoms 
may  be  clearly  marked  ;   but  if  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  | 
frontal,  or  temporo-sphenoidai  *  lobes,  they  may  be  entirely  absent,  j 
Thus  hemiplegia,  t  a  paralysis  limited — e.g.,  of  upper  limb,  and, 
later  on,  gradually  increasing — epileptic  seizures,  spasms,  spastic 
rigidity,  all  have  been  met  with,  but  must  by  no  means  be  relied 
upon,  and  even  when  paralysis  is  present  it  may  escape  observation, 
as  when  there  is  slight  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  half  | 
of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  some  loss  of  power  in  the  left  hand 
and  arm,  but  only  temporary. t 

Finally,  the  surgeon,  who  is  watching  what  he  believes  to  be  j 
a  cerebral  abscess,  must  always  remember  that  after  a  period  of 


fully  •  the  temperature  was  subnormal  in  both.  More  rarely,  the  temperature 
shows  fluctuations,  as  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Burney  Yeo  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1879, 
vol.  ii.  p.  84).  More  rarely  still,  the  temperature  continues  high  throughout, 
and  the  case  may  be  mistaken,  for  one  of  continued  fever. 

*  With  regard  to  the  large  collections  of  pus  often  found  here,  Dr.  Yeo 
(he  supra  ext.,  p.  885)  quotes  as  follows  from  Hugenin  (Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia, 
vol  xii.) :— "  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  no  1 
bands  of  fibres,  which  are  direct  conductors  of  sensibility,  or  motion/'  pass 
through  this  lobe;  and,  therefore,  an  abscess  here  "may  attain  a  considerable 
size,  and  mav  cause  general  symptoms  of  compression  before  any  distinct 
symptom  of  local  disease  arouses  the  suspicion  of  a  localized  affection  of  the  • 

^Mr  Hulke,  in  relating  the  case  of  a  boy  which  he  brought  before  the  Medico-  ■ 
Chirurgical  Society,  March  ri,  1879,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  hemiplegia 
occurring  some  time  after  an  injury  to  the  head  was  significant  of  disease  in  the 
brain  itself  rather  than  of  arachnitis. 

t  The  value  of  accurately  noting  symptoms  which,  though  of  but  brief  duration, 
may  be  very  important  guides  in  treatment,  is  well  shown  by  a  case  of  Ui. 
Macewen's  (Lancet,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  582).  A  boy,  aged  eleven,  was  admitted  into 
the  Glasgow  Eoyal  Infirmary,  two  weeks  after  a  fall  upon  his  head,  with  a  par- 
tially healed  wound  and  bare  bone  over  the  left  eyebrow.  A  week  later  he  had  a 
rigor  considered  to  indicate  the  probable  formation  of  pus.  live  days  later,  or 
twentv-six  days  after  the  injury,  the  patient  had  a  convulsion  confined  to  he 
rieht  side ;  when  this  had  passed  off,  he  was  distinctly  aphasia  The  seat  oi  tnc 
abscess  now  seemed  to  be  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  and  trephining ;  was 
proposed.  The  friends,  however,  refused  to  permit  this,  as  the  patient  had  re- 
covered consciousness,  though  they  were  warned  that  the  improvement  wouUbe 
onlv  temporary.  Thirty  hours  later,  the  convulsions  of  the  right  side  recurred 
h  'temperature  rose  quickly  from  ,o,«  to  ,04°,  and  the  patient  die .te tor ,  the 
operation  could  be  performed.  The  situation  of  the  abscess  was  verified  aftu 
death. 
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latency,  which  may  last  weeks  or  more,  acute  symptoms  may  set 
in  suddenly  and  quickly  close  in  death.* 

Operation  of  Trephining  for  Traumatic  Cerebral  Abscess.  

As  the  fatality  of  cerebral  abscess,  if  left  to  itself,  is  so  high  

90  to  100  per  cent. — trephining  is  abundantly  justified,  but  it 
must  be  conducted  aseptically  for  fear  of  setting  up  suppurative 
meningitis  and  brain  softening.    The  chief  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
hitting  off  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  especially  in  cases  where  there 
are  no  definite  nerve  symptoms  to  guide,  and  where  the  history 
of  the  part  of  the  head  injured  is  indefinite  also.     To  obviate  the 
necessity  of  multiple  trephining  Dr.  Fenger  and  Dr.  Lee,  of 
Chicago,  have  recommended,!  as  easier  and  safer,  exploratory 
puncture  and  aspiration.    This  must  be  done  methodically  with 
a  needle,  4  inches  long,  set  in  a  large-sized  hypodermic  syringe. 
The  needle  should  not  be  too  fine,  and  the  gauge  should  be 
powerful  enough  to  make  sufficient  suction,  as  a  fine  needle  is 
readily  plugged  with  brain-substance.    This  may  be  easily  taken 
for  pus.    The  needle,  well  disinfected,  is  pushed,  through  a  tre- 
phine hole,  straight  in  in  a  definite  direction  for  £  inch  or  1  inch  ; 
the  piston  is  then  withdrawn  a  little,  and,  if  no  pus  follows,  the 
needle  is  pushed  *  inch  further,  and  the  piston  again  withdrawn. 
The  depth  to  which  it  will  be  permissible  finally  to  push  the  needle 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  position  of  the  trephine-opening  and 
the  direction  of  the  puncture,  the  surgeon  being  guided  by  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain.     The  punctures  are  to  be  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  *  inch  or  1  inch,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  to  push 
the  needle  in  straight,  and  to  avoid  all  lateral  movements.  If 
after  a  reasonable  number  of  punctures  no  pus  is  withdrawn,  the 
operator  may  feel  convinced  that  no  pus  is  present.     An  abscess 
m  the  bram  is  usually  as  large  as  a  walnut,  often  much  larger 

Puncturing  healthy  brain  tissue  with  a  fine  perfectly  aseptic 
needle  can  do  but  little  mischief. 


pp.  154  1 77    So  T  hl'elthins  in  cerebral  cases  is  aSain  at 

afteVthe  onell.  S"  ,  being"  f°und'  sudde1^  ceased  breathing  the  day 
by  artifioinT  The  Patlent'  tho"^  apparently  dead,  being  partly  revived 

did  not  biet  T       "I  bef°re>  aS  the  f0m6r  *,ractoe  l00k^  healthy, 
week    S  m   ,°        ephm°  h°le-pus  welled  UP-  and  tlle  <*M  survived  for  a 
Purulent  IhnTf '"V  ™  absCef  2  inchcs  lo"S,  and  still  containing  an  ounce  of 
"JZ \£±™!^™*°J*t  frontal  lobe;  the  abscess  had  burst  ex- 


'ally,  causing  purulent  meningitis. 
lrans-  A™er.  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  78 
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The  needle  should  be  kept  as  a  guide  till  the  abscess-cavity  is 
definitely  opened  either  by  inserting  a  pair  of  Lister's  sinus-  ' 
forceps,  or  a  sharp  straight  bistoury.  From  an  experience  of  three 
cases,  I  have  not  found  it  as  easy  to  get  a  drainage-tube  securely 
into  the  abscess-cavity  as  it  is  to  find  this  (p.  200).  The  abscess-  j 
cavity  may  be  washed  out  with  bichloride  solution  of  1  in  2000,  or 
one  of  boracic  acid  ;  all  the  fluid  injected  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  following  cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  in  addition  to  those  •  I 
given  at  p.  161,  and  in  the  foot-notes  to  p.  181,  are  good  in- 
stances of  the  disease  and  also  of  its  successful  treatment : — 

A  labourer,*  aged  sixty,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex:! 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hulke,  a  fortnight  after  being  ;| 
struck  a  glancing  blow  on  the  right  temple  by  a  falling  ladder,  ,k 
which  stunned  him  for  a  few  minutes  and  caused  a  considerable  I 
bruise.     He  continued,  nevertheless,  to  work  as  usual  until  the'  i 
middle  of  the  third  day,  when  headache,  which  he  had  had  from  il 
the  time  of  the  accident,  became  very  severe — so  severe  that  his  J 
wife  feared  he  would  go  out  of  his  mind.    When  taken  into  the* 
hospital  the  pulse  was  56,  and  the  temperature  slightly  belowjf 
the  normal.     His  mind  was  unclouded.    About  one  week  later, 
in  the  night,  he  became  insensible,  and  in  the  morning  the  right  t!: 
upper  and  lower  limbs  were  found  absolutely  palsied  as  regards  > 
motion,  and  nearly  so  as  regards  sensation.     When  the  arm  orr 
thigh  were  severely  pinched,  he  gave  scarce  any  sign  of  conscious--:, 
ness  of  it,  but  shrank  slightly  when  the  left  limbs  were  pinched  :■ 
similarly.    Two  days  later,  spastic  rigidity  of  the  left  arm  super- j 
vened.    A  small  disc  of  bone  cut  out  beneath  the  bruised  bone, 
on  the  right  temple  appeared  uninjured.    The  dura  mater  bulged: 
up  so  tensely  that  pulsation  could  neither  be  seen  nor  felt;  itsj 
exposed  surface  appeared  healthy.    A  needle  connected  with  an: 
exhausting  syringe  was  pushed  through  it  to  a  depth  of  I?  inch. 
A  brownish  turbid  fluid  rose  up  into  the  receiver,  and  continued 
to  flow  after  the  needle  was  withdrawn.    The  minute  opening  was-- 
enlarged  with  a  scalpel,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.: 
escaped.    The  flaps,  which  had  been  reflected,  were  replaced,  and 
the  wound  was  very  lightly  dressed  with  a  little  boric  charpie.  An- 
hour  later  he  asked  for  food.    Next  morning  the  spastic  rigidity: 
of  the  left  arm  had  gone.     On  the  second  day  slight  return  ot 
power  was  noticed  in  the  right  limbs,  and  before  the  end  of  a  week 
their  palsy  had  disappeared.    For  a  very  few  days  after  the  opera- 
tion the  charpie  was  wetted  and  discoloured  by  the  fluid  wnicii 

*  Hulke,  St/St.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  628. 
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continued  to  ooze,  but  the  wound  soon  healed,  and  two  months 
after  the  operation  the  patient  appeared  quite  well. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  following  case*  that  the  hemi- 
plegia which  followed  the  operation  was  only  transitory.  It  also 
shows  that  grave  symptoms  may  be  latent  for  as  long  as  five 
months  if  a  skull  wound  remains  unhealed. 

A  child,  aged  four  and  a  half,  had  sustained  a  severe  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  frontal  bone.    The  removal  of  some  necrosed 
portions  of  bone  led  subsequently  to  some  slight  hernia  cerebri. 
A  sinus  persisted,  but  the  child  seemed  well  in  other  respects,  until 
about  five  months  after  the  accident,  when  left-sided  convulsions 
(chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  face  and  arm)  came  on,  and  an  alarming 
condition  rapidly  developed.     The  sinus  was  opened  up  and  a 
director  passed  for  a  distance  of  I  inch  into  the  right  frontal  lobe 
downwards  and  backwards.    A  free  flow  of  fetid  pus  occurred, 
and  after  the  cavity  had  been  washed  out  with  carbolic  solution 
(i  in  40),  a  drainage-tube  was  inserted.     The  latter  was  removed 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.    Left  hemiplegia  followed  the  operation, 
but  it  passed  off  some  twenty-four  hours  subsequently.  Eecovery 
was  rapid  and  complete. 


TREPHINING  FOR  EPILEPSY  AND  OTHER  LATER 
RESULTS  OF  A  CRANIAL  INJURY.t 

•Indications.— Much  information  on  this  subject  is  given  in 
an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Walsham  (St.  Barth.  Hasp.  Bepts.,  vol 
^  P-  127),  from  which  the  following  five  headings  are  taken  •— 

1.  Local  indications  calling  for  trephining— In  44  out  of  82 
cases  the  scar  or  spot  was  painful,  tender,  and  sensitive.  Pressure 
m  some  cases  caused  vertigo,  convulsive  fits,  rigidity,  or  spas- 

JS  l^T  °f  S°me  gr°UP  °f  mUScl6S-    *  »  was  a 

nstula  leading  down  to  bare  bone.     In  3  a  fissure  existed 

eniL         '  natuf '  and  situation  of  the  head-lesion  to  which  the 

£ ZJJaa  aT  ed-In  72  °Ut°f  82  -ses  there  was  a  distinct 
Matory  0f  some  lesion  to  the  head.    In  46  out  of  the  72  there 

^W;flS7^e4fr°m       Australian  Medical  Gazette  in  the  Ann.  of  Surg., 

fcHocv, "mania  and^r  Z*  conv"lshe  movements,  paralysis,  aphasia, 

of  thV  fi       :  Zl       S°  .a  terations  in  oharacter  ™*  «»ipir.    The  charad er 
*>W« f  the  S  or;'  hrhiCh  8U°h  aCCidentS  M  tongue-biting  occur,  the 
b*  taker I  in    1       ^  fbr°"ght  °n  ^  eatinS-  and  thus  to  cause  choking,  must 
>nto  clue  account  when  the  need  of  an  operation  is  being  considered. 
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was  a  fracture,  which  in  26  of  the  46  was  compound  and  de- 
pressed*    The  exact  seat  of  the  lesion  is  not  given  accurately  in  1 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases.     In  45  it  was  over  one  or  other 
parietal,  in  1 4  over  the  frontal,  in  3  over  the  occipital  area. 

iii.  Time  of  onset,  duration,  and  character  of  symptoms. — The 
time  at  which  the  epilepsy  followed  the  injury  varied  greatly. 
In  the  majority  this  took  place  after  a  variable  period,  even  as 
much  as  13  years.  The  shortest  period  was  within  a  few 
hours. 

The  duration  of  the  epilepsy,  when  this  was  established,  varied 
from  a  few  days  to  20  years.  In  nearly  all  the  long-standing 
cases  the  fits  increased  in  severity,  the  intervals  growing  less. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  in  addition  to  the  fits,  loss  of  * 
memory,  moroseness,  delusions,  even  utter  imbecility,  or  violent 
madness,  constant  headache,  paralysis,  presented  themselves. 

iv.  Condition  of  the  parts  found  at  the  operation. — In  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  the  bone  was  found  either  depressed  or  vari-  • 
ously  altered  or  diseased.    Thus  it  was  thickened,  spongy,  carious, 
necrosed,  a  fistula  often  co-existing  in  the  two  latter.  Depression, 
when  present,  often  took  the  shape  of  a  spiculum.+ 

*  In  a  case  of  Mr.  West's,  brought  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
{Lancet,  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  798),  in  which  epileptic  fits  followed  on  a  fracture  of  the 
skull,  complete  relief  was  given  by  trephining,  though  the  fracture  was  found  to  • 
involve  only  the  outer  table ;  the  child,  who  before  was  fatuous,  aphasic,  and  1 
passing  her  excreta  involuntarily,  is  stated  to  have  recovered  entirely.    Here  the 
epilepsy  must  have  been  due  to  reflex  irritation,  following  a  fracture  of  the  outer  1 
table,  and  not  to  any  direct  pressure  on  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

t  The  term  exostosis  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  depressed  bone ;  this,  when  1 
circumscribed  and  osteophyte,  is  easily  dealt  with.    An  allied  condition,  rarer, 
and  one  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  is  described  by  Dr.  Echeverria  (Arch. 
Gen.  cle  Med.,  1878,  t.  ii.  p.  533)-    A  conical,  irregular  projection  of  bone, 
measuring  2  x  2J  inches,  here  compressed  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  being 
situated  very  close  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  just  to  the  left  of  the 
occipital  protuberance.    In  trephining,  the  crown  entered  into  this  exostosis, 
the  removal  of  it  proving  most  laborious,  the  operation  lasting  three  and  a  bait 
hours.  The  patient  recovered.  A  case  of  Kochler's,  of  Berlin  (Dcutsch.  Med  II  ocii 
No  46  1889),  bears  strongly  on  the  remarks  I  have  made  at  p.  156  on  the  need 
of  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  trephine.    A  sword  cut  had  injured  the  bone, 
without  depression.    Epileptic  fits  followed  in  six  weeks.    About  a  year  later 
trephining  was  successfully  performed.    The  dura  mater  was  adherent,  the  bon 
much  thickened  and  covered  with  thorn-like  processes  pressing  on,  but  no 
perforating,  the  dura.    To  this  exostosis  several  pieces  of  the  inner  table  adha  y  . 
and  had  pushed  the  dura  deeply  into  one  of  the  fissures.    Good  illustrations  c  t  • 
bhint  spfculum  of  the  internal  table  are  given  by  Dr.  WilUamso,  and  ■ 
Jones  (Brit  Med.  Journ.,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  919).    The  occurrence  of !tta 
two  years  after  the  injury  was  perhaps  attributable  to  -^«J£C(l 
months  after  the  operation  the  fits  recurred;  an  open  sinus  which  had  1 
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The  dura  mater  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  was  healthy, 
but  in  some  congested,  thickened,  vascular,  or  adherent.* 

In  16  cases  nothing  was  found  at  the  operation  to  account 
for  the  epilepsy.t  1  o  of  these  1 6  recovered,  and  7  were  cured. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  trephining  ciu'ed  in  these  cases  ;  the 
symptoms  had  lasted  many  years,  and  yet  ceased  after  the  opera- 
tion. In  one  case,  though  nothing  was  found  at  the  operation, 
a  spiculum  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  not  far 
from  the  trephine-hole,  thus  pointing  to  the  advisability  of 
sweeping  a  probe,  carefully  and  with  aseptic  precautions,  around 
the  circumference  of  the  trephine-opening,  and  at  some  distance 
from  it. 

v.  Eesults  of  operation.— These  are  eminently  satisfactory. 
Out  of  82,  48  were  completely  cured,  and  13  relieved.  Of  the 
latter,  some  may  have  been  quite  cured  after  a  longer  interval, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  former  may  have  relapsed. 


being  explored,  a  small  spicule  of  necrosed  bone  "projecting  downwards"  was 
removed.    Up  to  the  last  report  recovery  was  complete. 

*  A  rare  condition  (Echeverria,  loc.  supra  ext.,  p.  535)  was  as  follows  :-The 
patient,  aged  twenty-two,  had,  ten  years  before,  fractured  his  right  parietal  bone 
Epileptic  fits  began  six  months  after  the  injury,  and  their  increasing  frequency 
was  associated  with  an  extreme  degree  of  idiocy,  the  patient  being,  on  admission 
a  mere  automaton,  without  intelligence  or  memory.    On  the  seat  of  fracture 
being  explored,  a  kind  of  pouch  was  found  embracing  an  old  blood  clot  When 
this  was  turned  out,  the  haemorrhage  was  so  free  as  to  require  the  actual  cautery 
ine  intellectual  faculties  were  largely  restored  by  the  operation,  and  the  fits  were 
ateo  much  reduced  in  frequency.    The  death  of  the  patient  took  place,  nearly 
nine  months  later,  from  meningitis,  apparently  due  to  exposure  to  the  sun  An 
autopsy  showed  that  the  clot-containing  cavity  was  in  connection  with  the  brain- 
membranes,  and  apparently  continuous  with  one  of  the  branches  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.    In  some  cases  a  cyst  may  underlie  the  seat  of  injury,  and  be 
the  cause  of  the  mischief.    Thus  (Ann.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  No.  6,  p.  J  lie, 

STaff  *    "  l886)'there  "        0>*  °f  a  P^ol-shot  wound  ol  tie 

o£ed  bv  h         iT°mi       middle  Hne'  and  11  inch  from  the  hairy  ^alp, 

f  S  belt'     ?°U  r;lminatlUg  hl  mark6d  iDSanit>-'    The  depression  in  the 

covered  closed  bv  *h      "  '  T^f  T^'  ^  *  the  sk«U  ™s  ^- 

^1,      2;:  mat6naL    In  the  expectation  of  finding  an  abscess- 

"'•-•ti'o    '„    n       \      ^°df  mi°  Symge  WaS  thrust  trough  here  in  several 

C  t  "aIrel  r/Td  f°  b°  ^  With  a  SCr°'1S  fluid.  *  of  which 

in  which  co 1?  T  f  *°  haVe  fuUy  R's'ain'"1  his  »H>»<al  equmbrium, 

healed  1,0  remamed  Sve  months  wound  having  promptly 

^VcaleTwl;  nm  n0tbin/™S  foilnd'         °*tex  a  post-mortem  examination. 

*  iP  r  '  •  rro  ,of  Dr- Benneit  and  Mr- Go,,i(i  ( m\ 

^elyarres  ed  h^  7       ^  frc1ucntl>-  seated  fit.s  lasting  six  years  were 
mater,  or  brain  to  explain  the  (Its,  or  tin-  good  result. 
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Operation.* — To  begin  with,  a  painful  cicatrix  t  may  be 
freely  excised.     This  may  be  done  with  good  hope  that  nothing  ■  I 
further  in  the  way  of  operation  will  be  required  in  cases  where 
the  scar  is  constantly  painful,  tender,  or  hot;  where  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  course  of  some  known  nerve,  and  in  any  caso  where  I 
the  original  wound  was  lacerated,  or  contused,  and  slow  in  heal- 
ing, and  where  there  is  any  chance  of  a  splinter  of  wood  or  metal  j 
being  embedded  in  the  scar 4 

If  it  be  necessary,  as  it  usually  is,  to  remove  a  crown  of  bone, 
appropriate  flaps  of  one  of  the  different  forms  mentioned  at  p.  163 
must  be  reflected  with  the  aseptic  and  other  precautions  already  I 
given.    Hemorrhage  being  arrested,  and  the  flaps  retracted  by 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  the  pericranium  is  carefully  divided  and 
turned  off  the  bone,§  and  its  condition  noted  as  to  thickening  and  . 
other  evidence  of  old  inflammation.    The  bone  being  thoroughly 
exposed,  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  the  following  condi-  ■ 
tions— viz.,  the  line  of  an  old  fracture,  necrosis  (indicated  by  ■ 
a   sinus   with  prominent   granulations),  hypertrophic   sclerosis  1 
amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  eburnation,   and,  on  the  under- 
surface,   depressed   fragments  of  the  internal  table,  spurs,  or- 
nodules  of  bone.    Any  sequestrum  will  of  course  be  removed. 
If  the  surgeon  finds  it  needful  to  resort  to  trephining,  he  will  do^ 
so  with  the  precautions  given  at  p.  165,  remembering  that  here? 
he  is  especially  likely  to  be  dealing  with  a  crown  of  bone  ot 
varying  density  at  different  points  of  its  circumference.!  It  mustt 
be  elevated  with  particular  caution,  as  a  spicule  may  have  made; 


*  During  this,  the  surgeon  must  be  on  his  guard  for  the  sudden  supervention 
of  epileptic  seizures  or  convulsive  movements  of  one  \imo-e.g.,  when  ne  * 
raisin-  a  crown  of  bone  much  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  dura  mater. 

t  Prof  Briggs  [Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  116),  in  a  most  excellent 
paper,  in  which  large  personal  experience  throws  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
speaks  of  having  had  five  such  cases.  After  thorough  removal  of  the  scaj  the 
wound  was  left  to  heal  by  granulation  ;  in  all  the  attacks  were  arrested  In  om 
of  Dr  Echeverria's  cases  (loc.  supra  eft.),  convulsions,  vertigo,  &c,  were  cu 
by  the  removal  of  a  small  fibroma  adherent  to  the  frontal  periosteum  and  supra- 

0TlTohenson  {CUn.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  p.  35)  -cords  a  case  where 
facial  neuralgia,  and  paralysis,  with  a  recurrence  of  epilepsy  ^J^'^T 
fnrtv-four  had  been  free  from  fits  for  twelve  years),  were  caused  bj  a  snaxp, 
angular  piece  of  flint,  embedded  in  a  painful  cicatrix  of  the  cheek,  the  removal 
of  which  was  followed  by  complete  recovery. 

§  Or  this  structure  may  be  raised  together  with  the  flaps.  throu£rh 
I  Free  and  most  embarrassing  hemorrhage  maybe  met  with  msawingtbroug 
Jlred  dip'oe  traversed  by  large  sinus-like  venous  channels,  requiring  sponge 
pressure  before  and  after  the  operation. 
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its  way  through  the  dura  mater  aud  be  pressing  on  the 
brain.* 

If  the  first  crown  shows  nothing  abnormal,  a  probe  should  be 
gently  inserted  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  and  carefully 
swept  around,  so  as  to  give  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  surrounding  bone.  If  the  first  crown  show 
changes  which  are,  however,  not  localized  to  it,  the  trephine 
must  be  applied  again  till  all  thickened  bone  capable  of  exert- 
ing pressure  on  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  removed.t 

If  no  change  can  be  found  in  the  crown  removed,  or  in  the 
surrounding  bone,  what  more  should  be  done  on  this  occasion  ? 
If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  abscess  in  the  brain,  because  the 
symptoms  of  this  condition  (pp.  1 8 1,  197)  are  present,  or  because 
the  dura  mater  bulges  up  without  pulsation  J  into  the  trephine- 
hole,  the  treatment  should  be  as  directed  at  p.  183. 

Prof.  Horsley,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  cases  lately  published,  §  has 
shown  how  much  it  may  be  possible  to  do  in  cases  of  epilepsy 
where  the  bone  has  already  been  removed,  and  where  the  mischief 
lies  deeper  down. 

A  patient,  aged  seven,  was  run  over  by  a  cab  and  sustained  a 
depressed,  comminuted  fracture,  with  loss  of  brain-substance  in 
the  situation  mentioned  below.  The  fragments  of  bone  were 
removed,  and  the  wound  ultimately  healed,  although  it  suppurated 
freely,  and  hernia  cerebri  occurred.  The  patient  was  hemiplegic 
for  some  time,  but  gradually  (in  seven  weeks)  the  paralysis  dis- 
appeared. When  aged  fifteen,  the  patient  began  having  fits, 
which  were  very  intermittent.  When  aged  twenty-two,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  National  Hospital  for  Paralysis  and  Epilepsy; 
he  now  had  an  enormous  number  of  fits,  and  for  some  days  was 
m  the  status  epilepticus.    On  the  left  side  of  the  vertex  (the 


that  a  °ne  TSef  ™  ?nggs  {Ioc- supra  dt>  p- Io6)'  on  elevatine     tone,  found 
at  a  spicule  of  bone  from  its  under  surface  had  penetrated  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal sin       The  hx       hage  wag  arrested  by  sponge.pressure>  and  S 

made  a  good  recovery  In  such  a  case,  the  sponge  should  be  carefully  disinfected 
and  dusted  with  iodoform  (p.  158). 

thl"t!£i«? riggS  {l°C'  TJia  f"  £  n8)'  Speaking  °f  one  case  in  his  Practi<*,  says 
at S  \7l    TSf  th\treP*me  were  f0™d  pessary  to  surround  and  sepa- 
Sth  a  h!       n    ,^  r0UShened  bone-  which-         the  angles  were  rounded  off 

was  cur^d  °  ^  °Pemng  "  *he  ^m  °f  the  handL    The  Patient 

up^nse!  vT  °f  w ,°liVer'S  {LanCCt'  l887>  V0h  iL  1 183).  th°  dnra  mater  pressed 
of  sen,  "  y  T An  inGisi0n  Was  followed  bv  *  *™  teaspoonfuls 

mountTn!0.  Tf  GdS  °f  fibrin-  For  a  da>'  after  sei'"m  cont  ™* »  <*oape, 
amounting  to  about  2  or  3  ounces. 

§  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  672. 
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exact  site,  as  determined  by  measurement,  being  the  centre  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution-tha  tis,  pes-  ■ 

ir  to  the  hinder  end  t  W  ! 

a  qnadradiate  scar,  opposite  to  the  centie  01  » 
could  be  felt  to  be  wanting,  so  as  to  form  an  oval  c .penmg in  he 
skull  the  long  diameter  of  which  was  about  an  inch,  and  parallel 
the  sacdttJ  suture.    Pressure  on  this  scar  always  gave  pain, 
which  wfs  very  greatly  increased  when  the  patient  was  suffering, 

had  2000  in  a  fortnight),  were  almost  always  of  the  same 
oh  ^usually  commencing  in  the  right  lower  limb, 
in  both  the  right  limbs  simultaneously.    An  example  ot 
the  first  category  is  as  follows:— 

The  ritrht  lower  limb  was  tomcally  extended,  and  the  seat  ot 
clonic  spaL.  The  right  upper  limb  was  ^  extended  a, ^right 
angles  to  the  body,  the  wrist  and  fingers  bemg  flexed ;  the  fingers 
^became  extended,  and  clonic  spasms  of  flexion  and  ex tensr 

tnrnine  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  right.  .  .1 

Tolim  up  i-The  focus  of  discharge  lay  around  the  posteno 
end  of  le  superior  frontal  sulcus,  this  point  coinciding  as  men 
toed  above,Pwith  that  found  by  actual  — m *  J The 
patient  was  distinctly  hemiplegic,  even  ten  day ^  atter  tee 
It  he  could  perform  all  the  ~^tSl^o'2£ 
rt^StTidr^t  snperficiai  a. 

dura  mater,  arachnoid,  and  skin  being  found  to  form  a  homo 
^eoS  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  *"^tcu^  I 
flaT1  The  scar  in  the  brain  was  found  to  be  mgmy  v 
Sp-red  colour,  and  about  3  centimetres  long 
membrane  covering  the  brain  around  W^J^Ve  1~ 
and  the  brain  of  a  slightly  yellower  '^  ^Unc  'was  excise 
and  about  i  centimetre  ot  surrounding ^^"hat  the  sea 
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middle  of  the  area  of  the  upper  limb,  had  to  be  ligatured,  since 
they  passed  directly  into  the  scar.  The  wound  completely  healed 
in  a  week.     The  tension  of  serum  was  twice  relieved  (p.  248). 

The  most  interesting  point  now  to  be  recorded  is,  that,  after 
the  operation,  the  patient  was  at  first  completely  paralysed  in 
the  digits  of  the  right  upper  limb ;  and  for  further  flexion  of  the 
wrist  and  supination  of  the  forearm.  Coupled  with  this  motor 
paralysis,  there  was  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  over  the  dorsum  of 
the  two  distal  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  He  could  not  localize 
the  touch  anywhere  below  the  wrist  within  the  distance  of  one 
internode ;  finally,  he  could  not  tell  the  position  of  any  of  the 
joints  of  the  digits.  We  have  here,  "apparently,  a  distinct  instance 
of  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  and  muscular  sense,  coupled  with 
motor  paralysis,  all  due  to  lesion*  of  the  cortex.  This  condition 
of  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  gradually  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  months.  Up  to  the  time  of  Prof.  Horsley  reading 
his  paper  in  August  1886  the  patient  had  had  no  fits. 

Most  strict  antiseptic  precautions  t  (p.  241)  should  be  made 
use  of  before  and  during  the  operation,  sufficient  drainage  should 
be  provided,  and,  in  bringing  the  flaps  together,  the  drainage- 
tube  must  not  be  pressed  upon  or  closed.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  wound  sweet  later  on,  putrefaction  leading  to 
septic  softening  and  hernia  of  the  brain.  If  it  has  been  needful 
to  remove  much  bone,  some  of  this  should  be  preserved  and 
replaced  with  the  precautions  given  at  p.  167.  If  a  single  crown 
is  replaced,  as  in  Mr.  Clark's  case,  p.  167,  his  advice  to  first  bevel 
and  thin  it  off,  so  as  to  allow  for  drainage  and  prevent  pressure  on 
the  dura  mater,  should  be  followed. 

Causes  of  Failure  after  Trephining  for  Traumatic  Epilepsy 
— Amongst  these  are  : — 

1 .  Not  hitting  off  the  right  spot—A  bony  spiculum,  undetected 
at  the  operation,  has  been  found,  post-mortem,  not  far  from  the 
rephine-hole  (p.  186).     To  meet  this  contingency,  it  has  been 
advised  to  sweep  a  probe  carefully  round  the  circumference  of  the 
trepnme-hole,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 


prodncedly  ^fli^lZ^  ^  Mmce  in  the  ™*  for  the  upper  limb 

LttS0UVh0^T 

m  the  corona  radiata  may  have  been  injured  g  ****** 

e^psyfrSfne^Si  rf*  ft'  ^  l86l)  haS  Collected  »  —  of 

Dr.  J  bSSSTS  /  r  7 0°i  Ll  Pr°°f  °f  the  Npotai  of  these, 
series  whue  i^^'T^L**  ?L  1  P"  ^  80  ™™  *ith  44  re- 
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2 .  A  general  *  and  diffuse  thickening  of  the  bone  round  the 
site  of  injury  (vide  p.  189,  and  foot-note). 

3.  Owing  to  the  long  continuance  or  to  the  amount  of  the  irri- 
tation, the  brain  may  be  permanently  affected.    Thus,  in  words 
already  quoted  (p.  156),  there  are  cases  of  depressed  fracture  in 
which  "  the  constant  irritation  has  begotten  a  permanent  impres- 
sion upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  which  remains  after  the 
offending  point  of  bone  has  been  removed."    The  grosser  audi 
more  localized  the  lesion,  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  relief  as> 
long  as  the  fits  are  diminished  in  number  and  severity,  the- 
prognosis  still  hopeful,  though  they  may  be  very  slow  in  dis- 
appearing.    The  supervention  of  insanity  is,  of  course,  very 
grave. 

4.  Idiocy  or  mental  weakness  persisting. — From  alterations  im 
the  membranes  or  brain  itself  too  extensive  for  removal. 

5.  Neglect  of  after-treatment,  both  medical  and  surgical,  but: 
chiefly  the  former. — Prof.  Nancrede's  words  t  are  worthy  of: 
remembrance: — "The  operation,  indeed,  removes  the  most  im- 
portant cause  of  the  epilepsy,  but  only  one  cause.  The  disturbed 
circulation  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  excessive  mobility  of 
the  nervous  system,  can  only  disappear  with  time,  and  if  all  other 
sources  of  peripheral  irritation  are  not  most  carefully  guarded 
against,  the  patient  may  be  slightly,  if  at  all,  benefited,  whereas 
judicious  after-treatment  will  sometimes  relieve  an  apparent 
operative  failure." 

6.  Trephining  for  fits  not  epileptic  in  character. — Mr.  Hulke  + 
gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  case  in  which  he  trephined 
for  "anomalous"  convulsive  attacks  supervening  several  months 
after  a  head  injury.  The  operation,  while  it  did  no  harm,  was 
useless.  Bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  having  been  tried  m 
vain,  a  full  trial  of  valerianate  of  zinc  was  made,  the  fits  subsiding 
under  this  treatment.  This  fact,  the  way  in  which  the  fits  came 
on,  the  slight  degree  of  unconsciousness,  its  gradual  onset,  and 
the  fact  that  occasionally  the  first  convulsion  had  the  aspect  of 


*  Nothing  but  a  general  thickening  of  the  bone  was  found  in  a  case  of  Mr. 
Clark's  {Lancet,  1886,  vol.  i.  p.  243).    The  cure  was  ultimately  complete,  though 

tardy. 

+  Loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  102. 

I  Med.  Times  and  Gaz„  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  bone  re, 
moved  and  the  dura  mater  in  this  case  being  normal,  an  aspirator-needle 
pushed  through  the  latter  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  then  withdrawn  as  noth 
Leaped  through  it.  For  a  few  minutes,  owing  to  the  high  intracranial  pressure 
TeX  spinal  fluid  spirted  in  a  slender  stream  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  foot 
and  continued  to  leak  away  for  several  hours. 
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purposive  movement,  supported  the  view  that  the  fits  were  not 
epileptic,  but  hysterical,  induced  by  the  shock  of  an  accident  in  a 
person  of  unstable  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
traumatic  origin,  the  headache,  the  darting  pain  on  touching  the 
part  injured,  were  all  suggestive  of  some  chronic  irritative  process, 
and  justified  the  operation  of  trephining. 

7.  A  septic  condition  of  the  wound,  almost  invariably  the  fault 
of  the  surgeon,  and  bringing  about  (1)  meningitis,  (2)  hernia 
cerebri,  (3)  cerebral  abscess. 

Finally,  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  where  the  operation  has  failed, 
the  interference  of  the  surgeon  will  be  justified  by  the  fact  that 
traumatic  epilepsy  tends  to  grow  worse,  and  is  little  affected  by 
medical  treatment.  In  the  words  of  Echeverria  (loc.  supra  tit., 
p.  551),  once  declared,  traumatic  epilepsy  caused  by  injury  to  the 
head  leads  to  early  insanity  or  to  feebleness  of  intellect. 

Accidents  during  the  Operation. — Perhaps  the  fault  of  the 
surgeon— viz.,  (1)  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage,  (2)  hemorrhage 
from  an  opened  sinus  (p.  158). 


TREPHINING  FOR  MASTOID  ABSCESS  AND  CEREBRAL 
ABSCESS,  THE  RESULTS  OF  OTITIS  MEDIA 

(Figs.  50  and  5  1). 

Points  of  Practical  Importance  to  the  Surgeon  in  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Parts  concerned.* 

I.  T„anum.-(a)  Roof  always  thin,  not  more  than  a  line 
and  a  ha  f  m  thickness,  often  thinner.t    Through  this  inflamma- 
tion m  otitis  media  readily  reaches  the  brain,  causing  meningitis 
subdural  or  cerebral  abscess,     (b)  Parts  of  the  brain  and  Le- 

midZ      i°  1  7  iQ  C°ntaCt  With  middl6  ear'    These  are 
outer  anTf     7  f  ?*  temPoro-sP^oidal  lobe,  and  the 

outer  and  front  part  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  With 

ZZ»  f  ^        °f  abSC6SS'  Mr-  T°y»bee*  Mi  *hat  the 

g  eater  frequency  m  adults  of  cerebellar  abscess  and,  with  this 

L  rid"!!  TtteTf  SinUS  W6re  ^  t0  the  development  of  t' 
mastoid  cells  backwards.     (c)  The  mucous  membrane  and  the 

£^0^^  ar6  in  most  intimate  contact; 

*ence,  m  otitis  media,  caries  and  necrosis  readily  occur,  especially^ 

?  or  two  scctions  of  a 
t  Ihe  bony  roof  is  occasionally  absent.  Sec  Fig.  SQ< 


N 
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if  the  blood-supply  to  the  tympanum  from  the  dura  mater  is  cut 
off     (d)  The  skin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  continuous  > 
with  the  membrana  tympani,  and  thus  otitis  media  may  be  set 
up  from  without,  as  well  as  by  mischief  reaching  the  tympanum 
through  (e)  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  enters  in  front,  and  makes 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  continuous  with  that  of  the 
tympanum.     (/)  The  outlets  of  the  mastoid  cells  and  of  the  tym- 
panum are  inadequate  for  drainage  in  otorrhea,  as  many  of  the 
mastoid  cells  lie  below  the  level  of  their  opening  into  the  tym- 
panum, and  the  floor  of  the  tympanum  is,  in  part,  below  the  ontoe 
of  the  Eustachian  tube.    The  result  is  that  decomposition  is  thus 

favoured.  .       ..,      „  T_ 

II  Mastoid  Cells.-(a)  Their  development  varies  with  age  In 
adults,  if  well  marked,  they,  may  measure  ij  inch  horizontally 
2  inches  vertically,  and  reach  quite  up  to,  and  even  around,  the 
lateral  sinus  (Fig"  5o>     <*)  Two  groups  of  cells  are  present : 

Fig.  50. 


A  sec.ioo  of .  temper*  bom,  sbowmg  tbe  m.stoid  cells,  b*£^  ™d 
vertical,  tritb  tbe  close  proximity  of  tbe  UtenA  sums.  (Toynbee.) 

(!)  The  horizontal,  which  are  closely  adjacent  to  the  back  of  t 
yipanum,  and  communicate  with  it  ^f^^^: 
»ntrnm  "  and  is  present  both  in  early  and  late  life.    Then  size 
"a  ol'a  good-sized  round  pea.     The  antrum  is  bounded  ex  to  - 
'  al  y  b ^ that  part  of  the  squamous  bone  which  is  immediate 
tehfnd  and  above  the  external  meatus.     Through  tins  bone 
temely  thin  in  early  life,  pus  from  the  tympanum  may  make  * 
tremeiy  second  Year  it  becomes  much  thicker 

MI  Itmot  of  ct  t  s off    It  is  through  this  bone  that  th 
and  this  mode  o  e         be  directed  in  opening  up  the  masto, 
X      ,)  Tt  "^cah    These  are  not  developed  in  earlier  life 
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later  on  their  presence  brings  pus  nearer  the  lateral  sinus  and 
cerebellum  (vide  supra),  (c)  The  contents  of  the  cells  vary  a 
good  deal,  being  in  some  air,  in  others  marrow.  In  yet  a  third 
class  the  cells  are  largely  obliterated  by  old  sclerosing  ostitis. 
(d)  The  passage  of  veins  from  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells. 
These  fall  into  three  chief  groups :  (i)  those  opening  into  the 
lateral  sinus ;  (2)  those  passing  through  the  mastoid  foramen  into 
the  occipital  vein  and  the  soft  parts  outside  the  skull ;  (3)  those 
running  through  the  petro-squamosal  suture  to  the  dura  mater. 
All  these  veins  carry  sheaths  of  connective  tissue,  and  thus  inflam- 
matory products  may  reach  (a)  the  lateral  sinus,  causing  septic 
phlebitis ;  (b)  the  soft  parts  outside,  causing  periostitis,  cellulitis,  &c. ; 
(c)  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  causing  meningitis  and  abscess 

Four  Results  of  Otitis  Media  which  may  come  under  the 
Notice  of  the  SuRGEON.-(i.)  Acute  inflammation  of  mastoid 
cells :  mastoid  abscess ;  (ii.)  abscess  in  brain  or  cerebellum  • 
K)  septic  thrombosis  of  sinuses  and  pyemia  j  (iv.)  meningitis! 
JN._B.-Ihe  above  four  often  co-exist,  and  thus  the  symptoms 
may  be  much  blended  together  and  confusing. 

(i.)  Acute  Inflammation  of  Mastoid  Cells  :  Mastoid  Abscess 
-Symptoms.-Jrha*  vary  much.  The  more  the  periosteum  over 
the  mastoid  process  is  involved,  the  more  clear  are  the  symptoms 
and  he  more  certain  will  be  the  relief  from  a  sufficient  incision 
The  less  the  periosteum  and  the  soft  parts  are  involved,  or  the 
mo  e  altered  the  bone  by  old  sclerosing  ostitis  due  to  prolonged 
nnta  ion,  the  less  evident  and  decided  are  the  symptoms,  and  the 
less  likely  is  an  incision  to  relieve. 

J^™™f™terferi^  %  Incision  or  Trephining  .~m,tovY 
The  disl     m    R'   Witt  l0^C0~  aadige  and  deafness" 

a  e  of  ^trniaentB,  or  some  independent  pyrexia.    Pain  in  and 
behmd  the  ear,  over  the  temple  or  occiput,  unrelieved  by  ice 
leeche    f0  e  tatio     £   Mastoid  tenderness,  swelling,  J£ 
in  mastoid  t!  \ three  are  b7  *o  means  always  present 

out  eZ  ho  w-8011^6  f6tid'         UM6lieved  ^  ***** 

slrlT^      W  h  l0tl°nS'  eXJ->  mercm7  Perchloride  (1  in  -ooo) 
Crated  boracic  acid,  &c.,  followed  by  the  insufflation  of"  owders, 

^i^to^^l  ^riGh  great6r  of  old-standing  cases. 

In  only  two  of  the  ca"s  S  dTS  5T  M   $       ^  ^  °' 

the  duration  of  the  ot^^tr  a ^et  *      GUlSt0nian  ^ 
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e.g.,  boracic  acid,  finely  powdered,   3  parts,  iodoform  1  part. 
Drowsiness,  torpor,  but  absence  of  the  graver  symptoms,  pointing  ■ 
to  cerebral  abscess,  pyaemia,  or  meningitis  (pp.  182,  197). 

Wilde's  Incision.— The  parts  being  shaved  and  cleansed,  and 
an  anesthetic  cautiously  given,  a  free  incision  is  made  with  a 
strong-backed  scalpel  down  to  the  bone  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  mastoid  process,  4  inch  behind  the  auricle.    The  condition 
of  the  periosteum  is  then  noted;  if  it  is  not  much  softened,  if 
there  is  no  marked  escape  of  pus,  &c,  the  bone  must  be  investi- 
gated    If  any  soft,  carious,  or  bare  spot  is  found,  the  cells  must 
be  opened  up  with  a  drill,  bradawl,  gouge,  or  trephine  All 
caseous  pus  and  foul  granulation-material  must  be  removed  with 
a  sharp  spoon,  syringing,  &c.     A  short  drainage-tube  is  then 
inserted,  or  one  passed  between  the  antrum  and  external  auditory 
meatus,  if  possible. 

Fig.  51. 


™     ,  •  •     i.1  1  »j   „11o     t>,a  nuricle  is  drawn  forwards.  The  direction 

Trephining  the  mastoid  cells,    Ine  auncie  i&  ui<i 

F  .   ,  i   j„     a  hn  vp  is  shown  the  under  surface  of  the 

of  the  trephine  is  too  much  upwards.    Above  is  sqowu  lud 

disc  of  bone  removed,  with  the  cells  opened. 

Trephining  Mastoid  Cdls.-lt  on  exploration  the  bone  is  not: 
altered,  or  if  the  above  ineision  does  not  relieve  the  cells  mnrt 
be  freely  opened  up  by  trephining.    The  above  incision   if P- 
sent  is  converted  into  a  T  above,  or  a  crucial  one  made,  and  a 
small  trephine  applied  immediately  behind  the  auricle  (Fig.  5  0. 
on  a  level  with  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  directed  for- 
ward   and  inwards,  especially  in  children,  owing  to  the  do  e 
Toximity  of  the  lateral  sinus.    After  sawing  for  i  or  i  inch 
Z  crZ  removed  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated  the  cells^ 
These^e  then  to  be  freely  opened  up  with  a  gouge,  cleaned 
far  as  possible,  and  disinfected  as  explained  above.    As  good 
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dressing  as  any  to  apply  afterwards  is  lint  wrung  out  of  saturated 
boracic-acid  lotion,  kept  moist,  and  frequently  renewed,  iodoform 
being  dusted  on  occasionally,  and  tbe  middle  ear  frequently 
cleansed  as  already  directed.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened, 
and  limited,  light  diet  given  at  first. 

I  much  prefer,  for  opening  up  the  mastoid  cells,  a  small  tre- 
phine (with  i-inch  crown)  to  any  of  the  various  drills.  Save  in 
early  life,  the  cells  are  somewhat  complicated,  their  contents  often 
most  fetid,  and  a  thorough  opening  up  is  urgently  required. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most  thoroughly  and  speedily  done  by  a 
small  trephine  applied  and  directed  as  advised.  In  1 3  cases  of 
mastoid  trephining  I  have  never  seen  the  least  danger  from  the  use 
of  the  trephine,  if  it  be  directed  properly.  A  small  gouge  is  also 
efficient,  especially  when  there  is  a  softened  spot  in  the  bone.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  be  preferred  to  the  trephine  in  enlarging  an  open- 
ing, e.g.,  towards  the  lateral  sinus. 

Hemorrhage  during  and  after  the  operation*  is  occasionally 
troublesome,  especially  when  the  tissues  are  soft  and  almost 
rotten,  and  ligatures  difficult  to  apply.  Such  hEemorrhage  is  best 
met  by  forcipressure,  made  use  of  with  Spencer  Wells'  forceps. 
Thus,  in  one  case,  after  successful  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells, 
in  a  patient  admitted  with  erysipelas  of  the  scalp  and  mastoid 
abscess,  secondary  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  posterior 
auricular  artery.  The  tissues  not  holding  a  ligature,  and  breaking 
away  with  torsion,  I  applied  a  pair  of  the  above-named  forceps 
When  they  came  away  on  the  fifth  day  no  further  haemorrhage 
had  taken  place,  and  the  case  made  a  good  recovery. 

(ii.)  Abscess  m  the  Brain  or  Cerebellum.— (A)  When  in 
the  brain  the  collection  of  pus  is  usually  in  the  middle  and  back 
part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe ;  (B)  when  in  the  cerebellum, 
m  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  lateral  lobe. 

^m^.—These  are  often  rather  negative,  no  special  nerve 
^mptorns  being  called  out  in  the  above  regions,  as  is  the  case 
with  an  abscess  in  the  motor  area.  There  is  a  history,  perhaps,  of 
mastoid  suppuration,  with  the  symptoms  given  above,  unrelieved 

by  treatment.  A  latent  period,  in  which  headache,  vomiting,  and 
a  dull,  ]ie      mental  state  are  usua%  prese^  ig  foiiowed&  a 

more  urgent  stage.     Amongst  the  most  important  symptoms  of 


-entLtVbtthi^it^'T:;  and  is  heaithy- the  trei,t- 

°wing  to  the  ,liffi^  1?  *  ?'  5  ™8  "ompfccation  is,  however,  a  serious  one, 
«eptic  phlebitis  7        eepUlg  thG  W0UDd  sweet«  and  thus  of  Prevent  ing 
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this  are  agonizing  headache;*  drowsiness,  deepening  into  coma; 
while  power  of  speech  remains,  the  answers  are  unwillingly  given,  ' 
delayed,  but  intelligent;   "sluggish,  but  perfect  cerebration" 
(Barker,  Lancet,  I  8 8 7, vol.  i.  p.  1 1 77);  vomiting  (this  is  occasional, 
or  ceases  after  a  day  or  two),  not  constant  and  incessant ;  one  or 
two  rigors  may  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  abscess-forma-  ■ 
tion,  but  they  are  not  commonly  repeated  in  an  uncomplicated  case 
of  abscess ;  the  temperature  is  rarely  high  in  cases  uncomplicated 
with  meningitis  or  thrombosis,  often  subnormal— e.g.,  970,  and 
falling;  the  pulse  slow— e.g.,  65-50;  optic  neuritis  ;t  progres- 
sive emaciation;  obstinate  constipation.     Hemiplegia,}  paralysis 
of  face,  ptosis,  alteration  of  pupil,  are  either  absent  or  present 
only  later  on.     The  following  symptoms  are  most  grave,  and 
point  to  a  fatal  termination  being  not  long  delayed— viz.,  lividity, 
irregular  pulse,  tracheal  rales,  pulmonary  crepitation,  incontinence 


are 


*  Dr.  Pitt  (loc.  supra  cit.)  considers  that  the  two  most  characteristic  symptoms  • 
•e  "  a'headache  of  intense  severity,  and  a  dull,  sluggish  mental  state." 
t  It  seems  at  present  unsettled  to  what  condition,  thrombosis,  meningitis,  &c, 
this  symptom  is  chiefly  due.    Thus,  Dr.  Pitt  (loc.  supra  cit.,  lect.  i. )  holds  that  well- 
marked  optic  neuritis  is  more  suggestive  of  sinus  thrombosis  than  of  other 
lesions  ;  further,  that  it  is  unfrequent  in  cerebral  abscess,  and  is  often  m  such 
cases  due  to  a  complication    Messrs.  Lawf ord  and  Edwards  ( Ophth.  Soc.  Trans. 
vols  iii   iv.,  v.,  and  vii.)  believe  that  in  all  cases  of  optic  neuritis  of  mtra-cramal 
origin,  the  affection  of  the  optic  nerves  is  due  to  an  extension  of  inflammation  to 
their  sheaths  from  inflamed  pia  mater,  and  that,  therefore,  optic  neuritis  m  these 
cases  is  diagnostic  of  basal  meningitis.    Mr.  Ballance  {Lancet,  1890,  vol.  1.  p.  1 1 16) 
is  of  opinion  that  optic  neuritis  "points  to  the  fact  that  the  dura  is  already 
sloughed,  or  is  involved  in  inflammation  sufficient  to  produce  slight  basal 
meningitis  as  far  forward  as  the  optic  nerve."    For  my  own  part  I  do  not  think 
we  are  yet  in  a  position  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  this  point  and  several  others  - 
usually  given  as  indicative  of  cerebral  abscess.    While  optic  neuritis  is  certainly 
met  with  in  abscess,  meningitis,  and  thrombosis,  it  may  be  present  m  mastoid  in- 
flammation without  any  cerebral  abscess  or  other  known  complication  save  otitis 
media,  and  may  persist  for  a  long  time  after  the  case  has  been  successfully  reated 
by  trephining  ;  this  occurred  very  markedly  in  a  case  which  I  was  asked  to 
trephine  by  Dr.  F.  Taylor  in  his  wards  at  Guy's  Hospital.    Another  point  is,  I 
think  certain-that  if  optic  neuritis  persists  after  a  cerebral  abscess  has  been 
opened,  and  all  seems  to  be  doing  well,  it  is  evidence  that  the  cavity  is  not  com- 
pletely drained.    Persistence  of  the  neuritis  was  a  very  marked  feature  in  the 
case  mentioned  later,  in  which,  after  trephining  and  finding  a  very  large .tempore- 
sphenoidal  abscess,  I  had  on  two  later  occasions,  many  weeks  after,  to  let  out 
re-collections  of  pus.    Here  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  first  op* 
wound  being  now  healed,  and  the  patient  for  some  time  up  and  about  to ^ 
H,p  hospital  that  Dr.  Goodall,  the  medical  registrar,  reported    On  Aug.  2  (live 
and  a  ha    lis  after  the  first  operation) '  there  was  a  Httle  indistinctness  of 
the  innt  ec'ge  of  the  right  disc  (the  abscess  had  been  on  the  left  side),  otherwise- 
both  discs  were  normal."  absC«»l 

1  I  should  look  upon  this  as  of  grave  omen,  and  indicating  that  the  absce. 
has  either  burst  or  is  about  to  do  so  into  the  lateral  ventricle. 
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of  excreta,  tremors,  and  cervical  swelling  along  the  internal 
jugular  vein  (p.  202),  and,  of  course,  evidence  of  pyasmia  or 
meningitis,  these  conditions  often  co-existing. 

Treatment. — Early  aseptic  trephining  :  sites  (A.)  In  the  Brain. 
— Mr.  Barker  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  December  11,  1886)  thinks 
that  nine-tenths  of  abscesses  in  the  brain  lie  within  a  circle  with 
a  J-inch  radius,  whose  centre  lies  I?  inch  above,  and  the  same 
distance  behind,  the  centre  of  the  bony  meatus.*  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Dr. 
Pitt  (loc.  sitpra  cit.,  led.  i.)  thinks  that  the  area  under  which 
temporo-sphenoidal  abscesses  will  almost  universally  be  found  may 
be  said  to  be  bounded  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  curved  lines 
drawn  through  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  and  the  middle  of  the 
mastoid,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  sagittal  suture,  and  lying 
between  |  inch  to  2  inches  above  the  meatus.  The  lower  part  of 
this  area  should  be  explored. 

(B)  In  the  Cerebellum. — Mr.  Hulke  (Lancet,  July  3,  1886) 
found  a  cerebellar  abscess  by  trephining  just  below  the  inferior 
curved  line,  2  centimetres  behind  the  mastoid  process.  Mr. 
Barker  advises  a  point  1  \  inch  behind  the  centre  of  the  meatus 
and  1  inch  below  the  base  line  (a  line  running  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  orbit  backwards  through  the  centre  of  the  meatus 
— Beid).  This  point  is  well  below  the  vertical  and  well  behind 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  lateral  sinus,  while  it  gives  easy  access 
to  all  the  anterior  third  of  the  lateral  lobe,  in  which  the  pus  is 
invariably  found. 

Owing  to  the  far  greater  frequency  of  temporo-sphenoidal 
abscess,  most  of  the  above  remarks  apply  to  the  treatment  of 
cerebral  abscess.  While  many  of  the  symptoms  given  at  p.  1 97  are 
common  to  cerebral  and  cerebellar  abscess,  it  is  possible  that  the 
following  may  help  in  distinguishing  the  two.  Dr.  McBride  (Edin. 
Med.  Journ.,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  996),  having  found  that,  when  the 
labyrinth  is  diseased,  the  abscess  forms  oftener  in  the  cerebellum 
than  m  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  thinks  that,  if  the  con- 
duction of  sound  by  bone  is  impaired,  it  is  probable  that  the 
abscess  is  m  the  cerebellum.  Dr.  Edgeworth  (Bristol  Med.  Chir. 
■Journ  June  1  890)  thinks  that  in  slowly  enlarging,  uncomplicated 
,!!!eb!1lar_^  (from  pressure  on  the 

tothfea/^'T  ?,cra^P-4oo.    In  children  I  think  it  wiser  to  keep  nearer 

^ZZot'l  V  T  G  trephiDe  n0  further  than  an  inch  behind  and  the 
sinus  6  thG  meatUS"    0the™  there  is  danger  of  opening  the  lateral 
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middle  lobe)  and  tenderness  on  percussion  over  the  cerebellum 
will  be  helpful  in  diagnosis. 

Steps  of  the  Operation  of  Trephining  for  Brain  Abscess  in  Con- 
nection with  Otitis  Media. — The  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells 
being  rendered  as  aseptic  as  possible,  the  head  is  staved,  and  an 
anaesthetic  cautiously  given  (p.  163). 

A  semilunar  flap  being  turned  up,  and  haemorrhage  arrested 
"by  applying  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  a  i-inch  trephine  is  applied 
over  the  spot  selected  (according  as  the  pus  is  believed  to  be  in 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  or  in  the  cerebellum),  and  worked 
cautiously,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  bone  in  these  regions. 
The  crown  removed  should  not  show  any  of  the  groove  for  the 
lateral  sinus,  nor,  if  possible,  any  middle  meningeal  branch.  If 
the  latter  is  in  the  way,  crossing  the  dura  mater,  it  should  be 
secured  with  two  ligatures,  or  the  opening  in  the  bone  enlarged. 
The  dura  mater  being  next  divided,  a  little  arachnoid  fluid  may 
escape,  and  the  brain,  which  bulges  forwards,  without  pulsation 
may  show  lymph  upon  its  surface,  and  yet  the  case  end  success- 
fully if  the  pus  is  evacuated.     A  fine  trocar,  or  aspirator  needle 
(without  making  any  vacuum),  is  next  slowly  inserted  either 
straight  in,  or  in  a  direction  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards 
towards  the  apex  of  the  petrous  bone.    If  the  abscess  is  struck, 
bubbling  of  foul  gas  or  a  few  drachms  of  pus  (usually  foul)  *  will 
escape  when  the  needle  has  entered  to  a  depth  of  \  or  f  of  an 
inch.    The  puncture  is  then  enlarged  with  a  straight  bistoury  or  a 
Lister's  sinus-forceps,  and  the  abscess-cavity  syringed  out  with 
boracic-acid  lotion.    A  short  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted  into 
this  cavity,  stitched  to  the  flap,  and  this  so  arranged  as  not  to 
interfere  with  free  drainage.!    In  three  cases  in  which  I  followed 
Mr.  Barker's  directions  for  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess,  a  little 
modified  for  children,  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  the 
abscess,  but  it  was  by  no  means  equally  easy  to  feel  sure  that  the 


*  Broken-down  brain-material  must  not  be  taken  for  this. 

t  Part  of  these  should  be  cut  away,  if  needful,  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Macewen 
{Lancet,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  616),  after  finding  an  abscess  by  removing  a  4-incn  disc 
1  inch  above  and  \  inch  behind  the  meatus,  as  there  was  much  oozing  of  pus  ana 
evidence  of  a  considerable  area  of  softened,  pus-infiltrated  brain  around  the 
abscess  made  counter-drainage  as  follows  :-An  aperture  was  drilled  just  above 
the  bony  boundary  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  involving  the  squan.o- 
Betrosal  suture.  The  dura  mater  was  examined  here,  and  found  intact.  It  was 
Penetrated,  and  the  abscess-cavity  reached.  Boracic  acid  was  then  P«*£j 
Ihis  aperture  so  as  to  wash  out  the  abscess,  and  it  was  continued  till  t  p.  **ed 
freely  cut  by  the  upper  opening.  The  current  was  then  reversed.  Drainage 
tubes  were  placed  in  both  apertures.    The  case  did  well. 
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drainage-tube  was  properly  inserted  and  retained  in  the  abscess- 
cavity.    In  one  case,  which  ultimately  made  an  excellent  recovery, 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  trephining  (Feb.  20)  I  was  unable  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  tube,  though  still  in  situ,  reached  the 
abscess.    As  there  was  a  great  tendency  to  blocking  of  the  tube, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  pus  and  the  amount  of  brain  detritus 
present,  it  was  not  stitched,  so  as  to  allow  of  daily  removal  and 
cleansing.    All  did  well  for  a  fortnight,  save  that  the  temperature 
tended  to  remain  sub-normal.     Then  headache  returned,  and  on 
March  10  I  inserted  a  scalpel  along  the  track  of  the  tube,  giving 
vent  to  thick,  green,  sweet  pus.    A  larger  drainage-tube  was 
inserted  and  stitched  to  the  flap,  which  was  partly  cut  away  to 
facilitate  drainage.   There  was  the  same  tendency  for  the  drainage- 
tube  to  get  blocked,  and  a  fresh  collection  again  took  place,  with 
return  of  headache.     On  May  1  I  again  evacuated  from  3  to  4 
ounces  of  pus,  operating  now  through  a  hernia  cerebri,  the  size 
of  a  walnut    This  was  clipped  away  with  scissors.    After  this 
third  operation  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery.  The 
hernia  cerebri  was  cured  by  the  constant  pressure  of  a  leaden 
plate  notched  for  the  drainage-tube.     This  was  kept  in  place  by 
the  unremitting  attention  of  my  dresser,  Mr.  Turner.  While 
soft  tubes  are  safer  for  the  head  of  a  restless  patient  and  more 
easily  secured,  in  the  future,  when  there  is  much  tendency  for 
the  pus  to  block  the  tube,  and  difficulty  of  introduction,  the  use  of 
a  silver  one  would  be  safer.   Mr.  Barker  {loc.  supra  cit.)  says  these 
may  be  readily  fashioned  out  of  an  old  silver  catheter,  which,  after 
bemg  made  nearly  red  hot,  is  perfectly  cleansed.     The  wound  is 
then  dusted  with  iodoform,  and  sal  alembroth  gauze  or  other 
peptic  dressings  applied.    Those  for  the  mastoid  trephining 
should  be  kept  separate.    The  drainage-tube  should  be  retained 
as  long  as  any  cavity  exists,  probably  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
bemg  shortened  very  gradually.    The  treatment  should  be  rigidly 
a  septic,  m  order  to  secure  early  healing,  and  to  prevent  the  risk 
01  softening  and  hernia  cerebri. 

Of  the  remaining  three  complications  of  otitis  media,  the  first 

ThtT   rn  STral  timeS  attaGked  ^cessfully.     Mr.  Barker, 
hirr    Huntenan  Lecfcures<  encourages  us  to  hope  that  even  the 
third  may  sometimes  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery. 

tion  chit  f  t6 °We  °Ur  knowledge  of  this  condi- 
wo  snot    7    <<       •  Bark6r  {l°C-  SUpm  <*•>  believes  that 

Z  1   ^     partlCuIarly  liflble  to  this  condition.    The  first 
the  Drm°ne  '  eSpecia11?  in  cMdren,  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
petroso-squamosal  suture  above.    The  next  and  most  serious 
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is  the  sulcus  lateralis  below."    Both  varieties  are  most  frequently 
fatal  by  setting  up  a  diffuse  meningitis.    Opening  the  antrum  at  , 
a  point  from  £  to  \  inch  behind  and  the  same  distance  above  ; 
the  centre  of  the  meatus,  free  removal  of  the  bone  with  the 
gouge  both  in  the  direction  of  the  petro- squamosal  suture  and 
the  lateral  sinus  until  the  dura  mater  is  well  exposed  and  all  , 
question  as  to  the  release  of  septic  matter  beneath  it  is  set  at 
rest,  are  the  chief  points  in  the  treatment  of  subdural  abscess. 
(Barker). 

(ii.)  Thrombosis  of  Sinuses.—  The  following  remarks  refer  to  E 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus.     This  is  a  grave  lesion,  from  its 
tendency  to  cause  general  pyaemia  and  distant  suppurations.  Mr. 
Baliance  (Lancet,  1 890, vol.  i.  p.  1 1 16)  believes  that  the  following  ; 
group  of  symptoms,  when  present  together,  are  pathognomonic  oft 
septic  thrombosis.     I.  A  history  of  purulent  discharge  from  the  il 
ear  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year.     2.  The  sudden  onset  of  :i 
the  illness,  with  headache,  vomiting,  rigor,  and  pain  in  the  affected  II 
ear.    3.  An  oscillating  temperature.    4.  Vomitings,  repeated  day  1 
by  day.     5.  A  second,  third,  or  more  rigors.     6.  Local  oedema  n 
and  tenderness  over  the  mastoid*  or  in  the  course  of  the 
internal  jugular .t    7.  Tenderness  on  deep  pressure  at  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  mastoid  and  below  the  external  occipital  pro- 
tuberance.    8.  Stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  or  side  of  the  > 
neck.     9.  Optic  neuritis.} 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  must,  in  Mr.  Balance's  words, . 
"  be  twofold — viz.,  the  free  exposure  and  removal  of  the  focus « 
from  which  the  pyemic  infection  has  occurred  or  is  threatening ; 
and,  secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  block  in  the  highway,  along: 
which  the  infecting  agents  are  travelling  from  the  local  focus  into 
the  general  circulation." §     This  is  carried  out  by  first  freely, 
opening  the  mastoid,  allowing  of  the  escape  of  extra-dural  collec-- 
tions  of  pus,  and  removing  with  spoon  and  syringe  the  clot  within: 
the  lateral  sinus,  and  afterwards  by  placing  two  ligatures  on  the 
internal  jugular!  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  and  dividing  the, 


*  Absence  of  these  points  may  be  explained  by  sclerosing  ostitis  of  the  mastoid, 
and  in  rare  instances,  Mr.  Baliance  thinks,  by  absence  of  the  occipital  vein 

t  CEdema  or  tenderness  over  the  internal  jugular  are  due  to  extension  ot  tn 
clotting,  and  phlebitis,  or  to  enlargement  of  the  deep  lymphatic  glands. 

t  This  has  been  already  spoken  of,  p.  198.  mpqtus  • 

J  "  Whenever  the  mastoid  vein,  which  perforates  i*  inch  behind  the  rn^tu  > 
and  on  a  level  with  it,  is  found  thrombosed,  the  sinus  should  be  explored   ^  ■ 

Z1iS'^sleyhad  previously  (CU„.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  p.  *>) 
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vessel  between  them.  There  is  no  risk  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
lateral  sinus,  provided  there  be  a  sufficient  opening  in  the  skull, 
so  the  trephine  opening  should  be  enlarged  in  the  direction  of 
the  sinus,  so  as  to  give  ample  room  for  dealing  with  it.  If  a 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  thrombosis  of  the  sinus,  a  grooved  needle 
should  be  inserted.  If  necessary,  the  sinus  can  easily  be  plugged 
or  seized  with  ordinary  artery-forceps.*  The  jugular  having 
been  tied,t  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus  should  be  slit  up  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  opening  in  the  bone  will  allow,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  contents  removed  with  sharp  spoon  and  syringe. 
Constant  irrigation  with  bichloride  solution  (1  in  2000)  should 
be  employed,  and  iodoform  thoroughly  used. 

(iii.)  Meningitis. — This,  when  diffuse,  will  probably  always  be 
hopeless.  Mr.  Barker,  in  his  Hunterian  Lectures,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  aid  others  in  this  subject,  believes  that  a  plastic 
localized  form  of  meningitis  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  these 
cases,  especially  over  the  tympanum  and  squamous  bone,  or  over 
the  sulcus  lateralis  in  the  posterior  fossa.  In  such  cases  as 
where  it  is  spreading  from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  up  over  the 
temporal  lobe  into  the  Sylvian  fissure,  Mr.  Barker  thinks  that 
free  removal  of  bone  with  irrigation  and  drainage  would  save 
many  a  patient.  He  relates  one  case  (loc.  supra  tit.,  p.  68)  in 
which  this  was  very  likely  the  case,  but,  owing  to  the  patient's 
happy  recovery,  this  could  not  be  verified. 

As  to  symptoms  of  meningitis,  I  fear  we  have  none  reliable 
save  involvement  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and,  when  we  get  such 
evidence  as  squint,  the  case  has  gone  beyond  interference.  The 
frequency  and  meaning  of  optic  neuritis  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  p.  198.  While  headache  may  be  as  marked  a  feature  in 
cerebral  or  cerebellar  abscess  as  in  meningitis,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  last  of  these  it  is  more  persistent ;  in  the  later 
stages  of  abscess  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  headache  to  remit. 

OPERATIVE  INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  CASE  OP 
FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

Under  the  above  heading  such  bodies  as  bullets,  knife-points,  &c, 
are  included.    Depressed  and  isolated  fragments  of  bone  may 

^SVi  thJ\vein  in  these  cases.  and  Mr.  Lane  ( Clin.  Soc.  Tram.,  vol.  xxii. 

*  M  011  this  suS&estion  wit"  success. 

the  inf'rn13^1'1?06  adV'iSeS  n0t  t0  pass  a  Mature  round  {he  sinus,  as,  in  so  doing, 
xne  intra-dural  space  is  opened,  and  may  be  infected. 

with  W  81nu*c.ontein  sePtic  do*,  the  vein  should  be  tied  before  this  is  interfered 
>    ^  any  of  it  be  loosened  and  carried  into  the  lungs  (Ballance). 
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come  within  the  meaning  of  foreign  bodies,  but  have  already  been 
considered  (p.  159).  ,  j 

A.  Bullets. — The  following  sites,*  being  those  in  which  a  hos-  - 
pital  surgeon  is  usually  called  upon  to  treat  bullet  wounds,  may 
be  briefly  alluded  to  : 

i.  The  mouth. — This  may  be  passed  by  at  once  as  the  bullet- 
usually  so  damages  the  base  of  the  skull  as  to  cause  rapid  death. 
It  is  just  worth  while  to  mention  a  possible  cause  of  fallacy  here, 
and  that  is,  that  a  small  revolver  bullet,  leaving  an  almost 
imperceptible  track  in  the  soft  parts  which  have  closed  over  it, 
may  lodge  in  the  upper  cervical  vertebras,  becoming,  as  it  were, 
encapsuled,  and  lead  to  no  future  harm. 

ii.  The  forehead. — From  the  presence  of  sinuses  more  or  less~ 
developed,  and  of  two  tables,  the  progress  of  the  bullet  may  be 
quickly  arrested.    The  well-known  fact  that  patients  frequently 
recover  after  very  severe  injury  to,  and  loss  of  substance  of,  the  - 
frontal  lobes  should  also  be  remembered. 

iii.  The  side  of  the  head.— The  thinness  of  parts  of  the  skull 
here,  especially  the  squamous  bone,  the  subjacent  motor  area,  the 
possibility  of  middle  meningeal  haemorrhage,  either  at  the  time,  . 
or  when  the  wound  is  explored,  may  be  all  points  of  importance. 

The  following  questions  will  suggest  themselves  when  a  surgeon 
is  called  to  a  case  of  bullet  wound  of  the  skull : — 

1 .  Has  the  bullet  penetrated  the  skull  at  all  ?  Thus  it  may  | 
have  lodged,  rebounded,  or  fallen  out,  or 

2.  It  may  have  passed  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater, 
without  penetrating  the  latter,  and  reached  a  spot  quite  out  of 
sight.  In  such  cases  Sir  T.  Longmore  advises  the  use  of  a  curved 
probe,  and  extraction  of  the  bullet  "  with  suitable  instruments/' 
if  it  can  be  felt.  Probably  in  most  hands  a  second  application  of 
the  trephine,  if  needful,  at  some  distance  from  the  wound,  so  as 
to  extract  the  bullet  here,  would  be  preferable  to  attempts  at 
removing  it  from  the  original  wound. 

3.  Has  the  ball  split  into  two  or  more  pieces  ?  Balls  elongated 
as  well  as  round  are  liable  to  split  when  impinging  on  sharp 
angles  of  bone.  Thus,  when  the  ball  splits  upon  the  outer  table, 
part  may  pass  beneath  the  scalp,  while  the  rest  may  drive  on 


*  Mr.  Barwell  ( Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  232)  makes  the  following  obser- 
vation which  is  of  importance  if  it  is  found  to  be  constant— viz.,  that,  though  the 
weapon  may  be  held  very  close,  there  will  be  neither  scorching  nor  powder- 
tattooing,  if  the  bullet  be  driven  by  one  of  the  modern  fulminates,  contained  m 
the  same  cap  with  the  projectile. 
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before  it  some  of  the  internal  table,  causing  pressure  on  the  dura 
mater,  or  even  reach  the  brain. 

4.  Has  the  bullet  penetrated  the  brain  ?  If  so,  where  does  it 
lie  ?  Ought  any  further  exploration  to  be  performed,  and,  if  so, 
ought  this  to  be  done  through  the  original  wound  only  or  at  some 
counterpoint  as  well  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  last  questions,  it  may  be 
well  to  deal  with  that  which  will  be  sure  to  arise  first — viz., 
should  the  wound  be  explored  or  treated  expectantly  ? 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  decide  in  favour  of  exploring 
in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  injury  is  not  going  to  be 
quickly  fatal : — 

a.  The  fact  that  only  by  exploring  will  the  surgeon  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  certain  to  be  put  to  him  by  the  friends 
whether  the  brain  is  injured  or  no. 

b.  Whether  the  bullet  has  split,  whether  the  internal  table  is 
shattered,  and,  if  so,  how  far  it  resembles  a  punctured  *  fracture, 
are  also  points  which  can  alone  be  cleared  up  by  trephining. 

c.  Good  drainage,  disinfection  of  the  wound,  are  almost  hopeless 
unless  this  is  opened  up  and  explored  by  trephining  if  needful. 

The  following  case  is  not  only  a  good  instance  of  the  kind  of 
gunshot  injury  to  the  head  which  may  be  met  with  in  civil  prac- 
tice^  but  it  shows  how  slight  may  be  the  injury  which  actually 
originates  the  fatal  mischief.  It  was  brought  before  the  Clinical 
Society  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Lucas.t 

The  patient,  aged  twenty-one,  had  shot  himself  with  a  small 
revolver.  "Almost  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead  were  two  small 
circular  holes,  with  slightly  inverted  edges.  The  surrounding  skin 
was  raised  into  a  rounded  eminence.  There  was  some  bleeding 
from  the  nose  as  well  as  from  the  wounds.  On  turning  back 
Haps,  a  blackened  cavity  was  opened  beneath  the  skin  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  powder  after  it  had  penetrated  the 
integument.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cavity,  a  somewhat  cruciform 
aperture  was  seen  in  the  bone,  and  lying  upon  the  internal  table 
-ere  wo  flattened  bullets.  The  internal  table  was  driven  back 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sinus,  in  which  the  bullets  were 
lying  loose ;  and  at  the  time  we  were  under  the  impression  that 

clIS ^SfT"8, °f  °l0Sely  S°me  gUnsh0t  fractures  ™*  the 
^  e  c*1  5  '^"  »»t  only  in  the  greater  damage  to  the  internal 

SrJely^f  ,  5*  fght  miSCWef  cxte™%.  but  also  in  the  onset  of 
"hown  " Z   79  7o  8* ^  twgW«  be-  early,  are 

PP-  168, 160  °-     lSL  °f  tke  War  °f  thc  Lilian,  pt.  i. 

t  Vol.  xii.  p.  5. 
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the  man  had  very  large  frontal  sinuses,  which  had  been  opened  by 
the  bullets.     After  removing  numerous  fragments  belonging  to  J 
the  external  table  and  diploci,  the  splintered  internal  table  forming 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity  was  also  removed.    This  came 
away  in  large,  sharp-edged,  angular  fragments,  two  of  which  wen- 
grooved  by  the  longitudinal  sinus.     When  the  internal  table  had 
been  removed,  the  dura  mater  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  and  pulsating.     The  membrane  was  entire  except  at  one  • 
spot,  where  there  was  a  small  aperture  just  such  as  might  be?| 
made  by  stabbing  the  point  of  a  penknife  into  a  sheet  of  paper,  i 
But  for  that  small  puncture,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would 
have  recovered."    Septic  meningitis  came  on  in  about  forty-eight 
hours,  followed  by  death  early  on  the  sixth  day. 

Exploration,  with  or  without  trephining,  in  these  cases  should1! 
be  conducted  on  the  lines  already  laid  down  (p.  163).    The  chief 
differences  are  only  in  degree— viz.,  the  greater  care  with  which  !  ■ 
all  fragments  should  be  removed.    Occasionally,  portions  of  the  jl 
bullet  are  found  embedded  with  very  great  firmness  in  the  diploe ;  I 
these  are  best  removed  by  careful  use  of  gouge  or  chisel.    If  the  J 
dura  mater  is  found  to  be  injured,  every  attempt  should  be  made 
to  disinfect  this  from  the  first,  and  so  obviate  the  otherwise  in-fc 
evitably  fatal  arachnitis.  With  blunt-pointed  scissors,  the  aperture, 
if  small,  should  be  opened  up,  and  a  little  iodoform,  or  equal 
parts  of  this  and  finely  powdered  boracic  acid,  dusted  within  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  or  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  the  parts 
may  be  carefully  wiped  over  with  a  solution  of  mercury  per- 4 
chloride  (1  in  500  or  800),  and  the  above  powder  dusted  on.:. 
An  adequate-sized  drainage-tube  should  be  carried  quite  up  into 
the  skull  opening,  and  retained  in  position  hereby  strips  of  gauze 
carefully  packed  around.    No  sutures  should  be  used,  as  a  rule, 
in  these  wounds,  where  swelling  of  the  scalp  (it  being  impossible  J 
to  render  the  parts  rigidly  aseptic)  is  sure  to  follow,  and  is  very;* 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  escape  of  discharges,  and  where  primary; 
union  cannot  be  expected. 

If  after  exploring,  the  surgeon  is  certain  that  the  bullet  has 
penetrated  the  brain,  another  question  arises  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
further  exploration  and  attempts  at  removal.  As  a  rule,  it  tlie 
bullet  is  not  found  within  1  or  2  inches  of  the  skull  injury, 
nothing  more  should  be  done  now,  especially  if  the  patient  s  con- 
dition is  not  good,  or  the  anesthetic's  inflnence  not  well  maintained. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  exploring  the  track  in  the  brain  he 
utmost  gentleness  is  essential.  As  with  fine  metal  probes  o^g 
to  the  peculiar  consistence  of  the  brain,  it  is  very  easy  to  lose 
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the  track,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  inflict  fresh  mischief,  it 
will  be  wiser  to  make  the  gentlest  possible  use  of  a  bougie  (those 
with  a  double-silk  web  are  the  most  suitable)  after  placing  it  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  mercury  perchloride. 
If  the  bullet  is  found  within  1  or  2  inches  of  the  skull  wound, 
it  should  be  removed  with  a  fine-pointed  pair  of  dressing-forceps. 
It  will  be  wise,  if  the  track  in  the  brain  is  much  lacerated,  to  treat 
it  like  an  abscess,  and  introduce  a  soft  drainage-tube,  to  be 
gradually  shortened. 

The  following  points   may  be  adduced  for  and  against  the 

attempt  to  remove  bullets  which  have  lodged  in  the  brain  :  

The  surgeon  who  decides  to  abide  by  the  expectant  treatment 
in  these  cases  both  immediately  after  the  injury  and  later  on,  can 
justify  his  course  by  a  sufficient  number  of  cases.*  But  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  recoveries  have  been 
incomplete  (vide  infra),  and  that  in  many  the  patients  have  had 
very  narrow  escapes,  and  that  in  others  the  case  has  been  reported 
b  much  too  soon  to  be  of  real  value.t 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one,  in  my  opinion,  would  blame  the 
I  surgeon  who,  preferring  exploratory  to  expectant  treatment,  en- 
;  deavours  to  remove  the  bullet  from  the  brain. 

For  while  the  cases  of  recovery  after  expectant  treatment  are 
.  few,  it  is  probable  that  out  of  these,  few  as  they  are,  a  considerable 
proportion,  if  watched,  would  be  found  to  be  incomplete  recoveries 
Thus  Dr.  Otis  J  writes  of  balls  lodged  within  the  cranial  cavity 
K  "Many  instances  were  reported  of  patients  who  had  survived  the 
lodgment  of  missiles  within  the  skull,  but  few  or  none  resembling 
the  cases  reported  by  Larrey,  of  balls  encysted  in  the  brain  and 
r  giving  no  inconvenience  for  years.    It  is,  indeed,  reported  that 
;  some  patients  went  to  duty  with  balls  lodged  in  the  cerebrum  • 

■  but  the  diagnostic  details  accompanying  the  history  of  these  cases 

1%^:^  FeWry       1881 >  ^  T"  **ay  3, 

t  In  the  Lancet,  August  14,  1886,  is  the  abstract  of  a  case  renorrerf  tn  «,« 
toy  of  Surgery,  at  Paris,  by  M.  Prengueber.  The  patienThadTk  ^x^ 
at  the  middle  of  his  temporal  fossa,  the  bullet  lodginc  in  his  brain  X  Zf 

■  ays  following  the  accident  the  surgeon  -W^^SSS^^^ 

tS^Z^r^^"^^^  Wri^  °f  the  tempera^    Ep:  ^ 

S  Tev  ^  Hg-  TUrred  °n  th°  f°Urth  and  fifth  da?>  the  wound  was  expo  d 
and  several  bony  spicula  removed,  which  had  penetrated  thP  H™Z  a 

aving  failed  to  detect  the  bullet,  though  passed* £Sg£s  0^Ta  difh  o 

S tt-ent  i  TT°tc  ?r d0,lc-  The  epileptif  "m  s= 5a»2K££ 

comp^.Sonntleft        h°SPltal  ^  °f  a  m0Dth'  any  cerebral 

t  Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  i.  p.  r93. 
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are  not  sufficiently  precise  to  invite  the  fullest  confidence.  ]] 
most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  evidence  that  the  ball  rernaint. 
within  the  skull  was  conclusive,  either  fistulous  sinuses  existed,  m 
there  was  much  cerebral  disorder,*  or  the  position  of  the  missii 
was  discovered  after  the  patient's  death  at  a  period  remote  fro> 
the  injury." 

The  evil  results  of  allowing  a  foreign  body  to  remain  in  t) 
brain  are  usually  manifested  sooner  or  later,  even  as  long  ;| 
thirteen  years  after  the  injury.    Inflammation,  slow  or  rapiij 
sometimes  involving  large  portions  of  the  brain-tissue,  or  yellc 
softening  is  apt  to  be  set  up  around  the  foreigu  substance,  eithr. 
spontaneously,  so  to  say,  or  from  the  most  trivial  exciting  cause-} 
The  usual  termination  is  cerebral  abscess,  this  condition  haviir. 
been  found  in  fifty-three  cases  in  which  a  post-mortem  examim 
tion  was  obtained.    Apoplexy  is  an  occasional  cause  of  death,  ,  i 
is  pressure  of  the  foreign  body  on  the  venous  trunks,  inducir: 
ventricular  effusion  and  consequent  compression  of  the  cranii 
nerves.     The  probable  explanation  of  those  cases  in  which  if 
symptoms  have  been  present  for  long  periods,  but  in  which  deafcj 
has  rapidly  followed  upon  the  sudden  development  of  braa^ 
symptoms,  is  that  quoted  by  Wharton  from  Flourens.  Tht 
observer  found  that  bullets  introduced  into  different  portions  | 
the  upper  parts  of  the  hemispheres  and  the  cerebellum  gradual; 
penetrated  the  brain  substance,  ultimately  reaching  the  basis  crami 
the  bullet  tracks  healing  after  them  (Nancrede,  from  Wharton). 

As  to  the  fatality  of  wounds  of  the  different  portions  of  tt 
brain,  5  8  deaths  took  place  out  of  1 3  2  cases  where  the  foreig: 
body  entered  through  the  frontal  bone  ;  5  8  wounds  of  the  parietr 
showed  2  7  deaths  and  3 1  recoveries.  The  occipital  bone  was  pent 
trated  2  3  times,  with  1 6  deaths  and  7  recoveries ;  the  tempon 
bones  3  I  times,  with  1 2  deaths  and  1 9  recoveries  (Nancrede,  fro) 
Wharton). 


*  Dr.  Nancrede  (Intern.  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  vol.  v.  p.  72)  gives  the  following  m 
portant  abstract  of  a  most  carefui  paper  by  Dr.  Wharton  (Phila.  Med.  Tarn 
1879)  in  which  316  cases  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  brain  are  analysed, 
these,  160  recovered,  while  156  proved  fatal.  The  influence  upon  recovery  of  tl 
removal  or  retention  of  the  foreign  body  was  most  marked.  The  foreign  boc 
was  removed  in  106  cases,  72  recovering,  while  only  34  died.  In  the  remaimi 
210  no  attempt  at  removal  was  made,  and  only  88  recovered,  122  dying, 
further  analysis  shows  that,  amongst  those  cases  classed  as  recoveries,  dea 
ultimately  took  place  in  10  at  periods  varying  from  three  to  ten  years,  and  m 
manv  of  the  patients  suffered  from  such  after-effects  as  vertigo,  incapacity  1 
physical  exertion,  loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  epilepsy,  and  deteriorated  nient 
powers. 
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The  following  is  an  interesting  instance  of  successful  operation 
for  the  removal  of  a  bullet  penetrating  the  brain. 


Fig.  52 


a,  6,  Track  of  bullet  and  situ  of  the  trepbine-openings.    c,  Spot  where 
the  bullet  was  found.  (Fluhrer.) 

The  patient,*  aged  nineteen,  shot  himself  with  a  pistol  held 
•  very  near  to  the  centre  of  his  forehead.    About  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  when  seen  by  the  surgeon,  he  was  semi-conscious, 
aphasic,  with  complete  loss  of  motion,  without  loss  of  sensation 
on  the  right  side  below  the  head.     Left  side  hyperasthetic 
Pupils  equally  dilated.     P.  100,  T.  101.40.     Ether  was  given, 
and  under  the  protection  of  copious  irrigations  of  corrosive 
sublimate  solution  (1  in  1000),  the  wound  of  entrance,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  forehead,  was  enlarged,  including  also  the  wound 
m  the  skull.    This  procedure  was  complicated  by  most  profuse 
haemorrhage  from  a  branch  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  which 
was  finally  controlled  by  small  compression-forceps  left  in  situ 
10  this  arterial  bleeding  was  added  a  considerable  venous  flow 
from  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  which,  like  the  artery,  had 
been  cut  across  by  the  bullet.    The  track  of  the  ball  through  the 
brain  was  then  examined  by  a  straight  Nelaton's  probe,t  and  the 


*&,ms).CaSe       UDder  th<J  ^  °f  Dn  FUlhrer  IW  Med.  Joum.,  March 

4condSonser  T°rideriS  ^  ,a1pr°be  f°r  th6SC  CESes  should  s»PPb-  the  follow- 
n^TillL  1  bC  lai*ge'S°  38  D0t  t0  wound  the  brain  and 

«*  Palpat  on  or  digG'  T     ^  hmm&  th°  sorfac8'  be  ^  discoverable 

pation  01  dlssection.    It  must  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  retain  a  given  shape, 
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point  on  the  scalp  noted  at  which  the  probe  would  emerge  if 
projected  through  the  head.    At  this  point  the  cranium  was 
exposed  and  trephined.    The  trephine-hole  was  enlarged  towards  • 
the  assumed  opening  of  emergence  of  the  bullet  and  the  dura 
mater  slit  in  the  same  direction.     Some  effused  blood  and  dis- 
integrated brain  matter  appearing,  more  of  the  skull  was  cut 
away  and  the  slit  in  the  dura  mater  prolonged,  until  a  gush  ot 
brain'  matter,  and  a  rent  in  the  pia  mater,  demonstrated  the 
point  of  impact  of  the  bullet.    The  probe  was  introduced  through 
the  opening  in  the  pia,  and  passed  downwards  towards  a  point 
where  a  feeling  of  resistance  had  previously  been  felt  with  the 
tin  of  a  finger  introduced  through  the  second  opening.    At  the  f 
distance  of  an  inch  the  bullet  was  detected,  and  then  extracted 
with  slender-bladed  forceps.    It  weighed  42  grams.    One  end  ot 
a  small  rubber  drainage-tube  was  secured  to  one  end  of  the 
probe;   this  was  again  passed  through  the  brain  from  before, 
backwards     The  tube,  as  it  was  drawn  through  the  wound,. 
Wrfilied  with  brain-detritus  and  blood.  The -"tery  , 
was  one  of  gradual  but  progressive  amendment     On  the  sixth 
day  the  drainage-tube  was  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  a  drain  n 
made  of  four  strands  of  catgut  and  ten  of  horsehair,  this  being:, 
passed  by  tying  it  on  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  drainage-tube. 
Ts  the  tnbe'wa"  withdrawn  the  drain  occupied  its  place     It  was- 
removed,  strand  by  strand,  on  different  days.    On  the  eighth  day 
rrompression-forceps  was  found  to  be  loose.    A  henna  cerebn 
developed  at  both  cranial  openings.    The  hernise  being  subjected 
to  a  slight  continuous  pressure,  grad  ual ^ 

weeks  after  the  operation,  both  wounds  had  healed.  The  operation 
was  completed  in  about  four  hours,  the  greater  part  erf the  torn e 
having  been  spent  in  stopping  the  cerebral  hemorrhage.  After 
Wng  the  hospital  the  patient  returned  to  work,  a  slight  im- 
7m  nt  of  memory  being  the  only  apparent  consequence  of  h 
wound  A  severe  blow  accidentally  made  upon  the  anterior  scar 
wouna.    jx  vpt      -nff  to  work,  determined  a  violent  con- 

some  months  after  leturnmg  to  wui  ,  weeks.- 
vulsive   attack,  which  recurred  at  the  end  of  thiee  week 
BromideB  were  freely  given,  and  no  further  x«m^h^; 
place  when  the  report  was  made  six  months  later.    The  case  wil 

and  sufficiently  bulky  to  supply  a  large  no^ 
be  as  light  as  possible,  that  delicacy  of  touohben<J £sene  ^  ^  of 

tionsbeglost  instead  of  exploring end  (wine 

tempered  alumrmun.    H rti  neces  a y  ^  other  ena 

S;2S^^-pte,  in  the  opposite  direct 
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amply  repay  careful  perusal.  It  is  a  splendid  instance  of  what 
surgical  skill  and  sagacity  can  effect. 

In  the  event  of  the  bullet  being  embedded  in  the  centre  of  the 
hemispheres,  Dr.  Fluhrer  suggests  the  following  ingenious  steps  for 
its  extraction.    He  has  tested  them  successfully  on  the  dead  body. 
The  patient's  head  having  been  placed  so  that  the  path  of  the  ball  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  probe  is  passed  down  to  the  ball. 
Contact  being  made  with  the  bullet,  the  probe  is  pushed  on  till  it  is 
arrested  by  the  opposite  wall  of  the  skull.    The  end  of  the  probe 
is  then  exposed  by  trephining,  and  made  to  emerge.    Two  strands 
of  disinfected  silk  are  then  tied  to  the  end  of  the  probe  protruding 
from  the  opening  of  entrance.    By  drawing  the  probe  through 
the  head,  the  threads  are  left  reaching  through  the  wound.  The 
probe  is  then  re-introduced  through  the  opening  of  entrance,  and  the 
exact  depth  of  the  bullet  from  that  opening  determined,  but  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  push  it  on,  lest  its  relation  to  the 
existing  wound  through  the  brain  be  disturbed.    The  probe  is  then 
withdrawn.    The  distance  of  the  ball  from  the  opening  of  entrance 
is  thus  determined.    A  long  probe  or  wire  is  so  bent  that  its  ends 
reach  the  two  openings  in  the  brain  as  a  pair  of  calipers,  and  from 
the  total  length  of  the  brain  wound,  as  shown  by  measurement 
between  the  ends  of  the  calipers,  is  subtracted  the  already  deter- 
mined measurement  of  the  depth  of  the  ball  from  the  opening  of 
entrance.    In  the  effort  to  extract  the  ball  there  mu*t  be  no 
groping  outside  the  existing  path  in  the  brain.    While  this  would 
inflict  the  most  serious  injury,  the  finding  of  the  bullet  would  be 
rendered  mere  chance  work.     The  path  through  the  brain  lead- 

ThL d%  ?        baH'  Sh0Uld  be  *™d  h^  a  s^ab iT  guide. 
Phis  guide  should  not  be  of  metal,  as  then  it  could  not  be  dis 

Xlr6 *  T        bfi     A  Stoi« 
win    -t        3'ffl°n    ff 7 f  13  ^  ^  ^    S°  Sma11  a  ^heter, 
exl  I       sufficien%  ^rge  and  rigid,  leaves  ■  some  room  for 

w  ^a  n^dle     6  *  f «  *        ™  °f 

catheter  I'd o  TT,       ^  ^  ^  °£  tte  end  of  *h 
catheter  and  out  of  its  eye,  and  tied  fast.    By  means  of  the 
inducting  th     d;  the  cafcheter     w.th  7  -eans  of  the 

«     Thrla             ^  ^  6ndS                  ^  ^ 

wound  shodd  bT^  rn  r6SerVe  thread  the 

«o  ttt  the  .ri    !      W"  ,  W  Sll0uld  »ow  be  turned, 

-an  Pl  fon  g  T  6         n6arly  in  a  hOTiz°»tal            e«V  for 

aSfft^^^  8elf-closi»g  cervix-forceps, 
ot  this  should  have  been  tested  with  a  view  to  avoid 
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displacement  of  the  bullet  in  an  attempt  to  seize  it.    The  forceps 
is  prevented  from  straying  from  the  single  and  straight  path 
leading  to  the  ball  by  tying  it  to  the  guide.    The  end  of  one  of  ' 
the  blades  is  notched  behind  the  teeth.     A  delicate,  but  strong, 
silk  thread  is  tied  to  the  blade  at  this  place,  and  is  thus  prevented 
from  slipping.    The  thread  is  then  tied  in  a  loop  a  little  larger 
than  the  eye  of  the  guide,  the  ends  being  cut  short  to  the  knot. 
The  loop  is  passed  over  the  guide,  and  the  closed  forceps  introduced, 
alongside  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  guide,  into  the  wound  in  the  brain. 
If  the  loop  fails  to  slip  upon  the  guide,  the  guide  should  be 
allowed  to  move  with,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  forceps.   If  the  end  of 
the  guide  is  likely  to  be  carried  within  the  skull,  it  can  be  easily 
pushed  back  while  the  forceps  is  held  immovable.    With  the 
lightest  and  most  sensitive  touch,  search  is  made  on  one  side  of 
the  guide  to  the  known  depth  of  the  ball.    This  failing,  the  ■ 
forceps  is  withdrawn,  and  the  bullet  sought  for  on  the  other  side  i 
of  the  guide,  and  then  above  and  below.    When  the  bullet  is 
felt  care  should  be  taken  to  make  an  effectual  seizure.  The 
bullet  and  guide  should  be  withdrawn  together.    A  fragment  of 
bone,  deeply  lodged  in  the  brain,  could  be  removed  in  the  same 
waY     If  all  attempts  fail,  a  path  for  drainage  leading  to  the  ball 
has  been  established.    Dr.  Fluhrer  thinks  it  may  be  assumed  that  t 
the  ball  would  tend  towards  this  path,  along  the  line  of  least  I 
resistance,  and  that  a  second  search,  four  or  five  days  later,  might  I 

succeed.  .  ,  , 

B  Other  foreign  bodies  besides  ballets  which  may  penetrate 
the  brain  are  knife-points.  These,  with  their  tendency  to  form 
cerebral  abscess,  have  already  been  alluded  to,  p.  161. 

0  Another  class  of  body  which  may  be  met  with  by  the 
surgeon  in  civil  practice  is  shown  in  the  following  case  of  Mr. 
Conner's  *  A  house-painter  fell  twelve  feet  from  a  ladder,  impal- 
ing the  right  side  of  his  skull  on  the  spike  of  an  iron  palisade 
men  brought  into  the  hospital  there  was  a  clean  cut  wound 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  immediately  under  the  right  ear 
partly  overlapped  by  its  lobule.  In  this  the  end  of  a .large ,  rough 
Lee  of  metal,  corresponding  to  a  freshly  broken  spike,  could  be 
lit  and  its  direction  could  be  inferred  to  be  upwards,  inwards 
Ind  a    t     forwards  from  the  outer  wound,  which  was  situate 

Tlf  pti  inch  under  the  external  meatus  between  the  mastoid 
nalf  an  inch  ^  ^  ^  from 
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under  chloroform,  Mr.  Couper  succeeded,  after  much  forcible 
wrenching,  in  extracting  the  iron,  the  head  being  as  far  as  possible 
steadied  by  three  students  and  the  operator's  hand.  During  these 
efforts  3  or  4  ounces  of  blood  oozed  from  the  wound ;  this 
hsemorrhage  ceased  as  soon  as  the  iron  was  out,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  semi-fluid  brain  substance  flowed.  Right  facial 
paralysis  came  on  two  days  after  the  injury,  then  delirium,  rest- 
lessness, and  on  the  seventh  day  left  hemiplegia,  followed  by  con- 
vulsive attacks,  affecting  the  right  limbs  and  right  half  of  the  face. 
Two  days  later,  or  nine  days  after  the  accident,  the  patient  died. 

Post-mortem. — No  pus  between  dura  mater  and  bone ;  dura 
mater  healthy,  save  for  congestion.  On  opening  it,  the  surface 
of  the  right  hemisphere  showed  well-marked  sub-arachnoid  menin- 
gitis. The  posterior  part  of  the  right  middle  cerebral  lobe  had 
been  deeply  wounded;  the  brain  substance,  at  this  spot  softened, 
and  streaked  with  pus,  was  healthy  everywhere  else.  The  spike 
had  entered  just  under  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  traversed 
the  internal  ear,  and  driven  several  irregular  masses  of  petrous 
bone  through  the  dura  mater. 

Probably,  in  a  similar  case,  the  careful  use  of  chisel  or  gouge 
would  loosen  the  foreign  body,  while  the  opening  up  of  the 
wound  would  facilitate  drainage,  and  cleansing  the  parts  damaged 
including  the  brain  itself.  ' 


TREPHINING  FRONTAL  SINUSES. 

Prof.  Ogston*  has  advised  the  use  of  the  trephine  in  cases  of 
retention  of  secretion  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining- 
membrane  of  these  sinuses. 

Indications.— Uneasiness,  pain  over  forehead  and  tenderness 
on  farm  pressure,  with  occasional  escape  from  the  nose  of  thick- 
pus  the  appearance  of  which  is  not  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for 

Ihe  above  are  due  to  retention  analogous  to  that  causing  ein- 

whT  1  th!/intrUm-     As  no  P™be  can  be  passed  from  below, 

abo?P  it  tr6atment  fail8'  the  Siuuses  should  ^  opened 
aoove,  and  their  communication  with  the  nose  dilated 

Operation.— A  single  vertical  incision  is  made  down  to  the 
bone  commencing  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  extending  upwards 

bone     tk  "       f  °Ver         UaSal  6minence  of  the  fra*tal 

bark    t     Venos*6nm  having  been  divided  and  carefully  cleared 
W*,  a  trephme,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  is  applied  in  the  middle  line. 


Med.  Citron.,  vol.  i.  No.  3,  p.  1. 
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When  the  trephine  has  been  found  to  enter  a  cavity  which  the 
point  of  a  quill  or  a  probe  shows  to  lie  rather  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  crown,  the  disc  is  removed.  If  the  sinuses  are  large,  this 
is  readily  effected,  but  if  they  are  small,  the  disc  must  be  removed 
piecemeal,  with  a  mallet  and  chisel,  until  the  sinuses  are  laid  bare. 
The  bleeding  is  slight. 

The  object  which  now  meets  the  eye  is  the  livid  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  sinuses.  On  opening  it,  it  is  found  thickened, 
and  to  contain  mucus  or  muco-pus.  This  being  sponged  away, 
and  the  orifice  in  the  nose  found*  with  a  probe  or  a  fine  gum-elastic 
catheter,  a  drainage-tube,  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  should 
be  slid  down  into  the  nose,  and  its  upper  end  left  m  the  sinus 
the  skin  being  united  over  it,  to  secure  union  by  first  intention.? 

If,  however,  owing  to  great  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, foul  caseous  pus,  &c,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  sharp 
spoon,  and  to  disiufect  the  recesses  of  the  sinuses  by  syringing 
out,  insufflation  with  aseptic  powder,  or  brushing  over  with  zinc 
chloride  or  silver  nitrate  solutions,  it  will  be  wiser  to  run  the 
risk  of  more  tedious  closure  of  the  opening,  and  to  bring  the 
upper  eud  of  the  drainage-tube  out  on  to  the  forehead,  only 
partly  closing  the  wound  around. 

In  1 886  I  performed  a  similar  operation  m  a  case  of  syphilitic 
necrosis  affecting  the  upper  turbinated  bones,  ethmoid,  and  nasal 
spine  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  frontal  sinuses  being  freely 
opened  up,  the  necrosed  bone  was  removed  from  above  and  below, 
and  a  large  drainage-tube  brought  out  by  the  forehead  and  nos . 
A  condition  of  foetor  and  nuisance  soon  became  one  of  cleanhn  ss 
and  comfort,  and  an  excellent  recovery  ultimately  took  place  with 

very  little  deformity.  ,  , 

It  is  probable  that  analogous  operations  would  be  found  useful 
in  very  obstinate  cases  of  o«ma,  in  which  there  is  evidence i  of 
the  mischief  having  extended  to  the  frontal  sinuses  and  m  which, 
therefore,  other  treatment,  including  Eouge  s  operation  (p.  -b9), 

will  be  insufficient.  ,  • 

Every  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  the  wounds  as  a  ept 
as  possible,  and  to  preventing  erysipelas.    A  dressing of  bo  ac  c 
arid  lint  wrung  out  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boracie  ao.d,  iced 
needM,  'frequently  renewed,  or  kept  wetted,  will  be  found  efficient 

.  If  the  opening  be  too  small,  Prof.  Ogs.on  advise,  that  it  should  be  entoged 
oXro^s-rl  sStioio  pe^ied  .or  so,„e  tone. 


(      2I5  ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

CEREBRAL  LOCALIZATION  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  OPERATIONS. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  BRAIN. 

CEREBRAL  LOCALIZATION  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
OPERATIONS  (Figs.  53,  54,  55). 

Sufficient  cases  are  now  recorded  in  which,  by  attention  being 
paid  to  the  cerebral  motor  centres,  a  lesion  has  been  diagnosed 
and  localized,  and  an  operation  has  saved  or  relieved  the  patient. 
It  only  requires  more  close  watching  of  head  cases,  more  careful 
weighing  of  signs  and  symptoms,  for  such  instances  to  be  largely 
increased. 

Motor  Area. — The  motor  area,  or  that  part  of  the  cortex  in 
which  lesions  cause  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  lies 
beneath  the  anterior  half  of  the  parietal  bone.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  in  form  a  parallelogram,  about  an  inch  wide,  with  its  centre 
traversed  obliquely  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

Speaking  succinctly,  but  perhaps  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
practical  purposes,  the  centre  of  speech  lies  (on  the  left  side)  at 
the  lower  and  anterior  angle,  or  a  little  below  and  in  front  of  the 
area.  Paralysis  or  convulsions  limited  to  one  lower  extremity 
need  the  trephine  at  the  upper  end  of  the  opposite  motor  area, 
paralysis  of  the  arm  at  the  middle  third,  paralysis  of  the  face  at 
the  lower  third.  Three  applications  of  a  trephine  with  chipping 
away  of  bone  will  expose  it  for  thorough  examination;  if  the 
paralysis  is  distinct  and  limited,  one  or  two  applications  will 
probably  suffice  to  find  the  lesion.  Where  lesions  are  combined 
(foot-note,  p.  22 1),  points  intermediate  between  the  respective 
centres  must  be  exposed. 

The  following  aids  in  finding  the  above  most  important  fissure 
will  be  found  useful  :— 

!•  The  upper  end  of  the  fissure  is  found  about  £  inch  behind 
a  Point  midway  between  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  external 
cclPital  protuberance ;  the  lower  end  is  about  i  inch  behind  the 
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bifurcation  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.    This  bifurcation  corresponds 
to  a  point  2  inches  behind  and  \  inch  above  the  level  of  the  • 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  _  _  1 

Mr.  Godlee,  in  a  most  interesting  case  (p.  224)  of  trephining: 


Fig.  53- 


+  Most  prominent  part  of  parietal  eminence.*     /*,  Mssnre  oi jfttato. 

«.  /  Svlvian  fissure       _.JU!<  Horizontal  line  of  Sylvian  fissuie.    The  ascend 

2?iS^?Si  a  Life's  behind  and  a  little  above  the ,  ertern. angdar 

process,  running  straight  up  for  an  inch  between  the  letters  a  and 

t  and  2  fr  f  First  and  second  frontal  fissures,  i,  2,  3,  f™->  * 11  st>  bec°ua'  ™ * 
1  ana  2  /» ,  second  temporo-spheuoidal 

tions.    (After  Eeid.) 

for  cerebral  tumour,  used  the  following  simple  method  of  expos* 
the  fissure  of  Rolando  in  its  middle  third  :—  J 
(1)  A  line  was  drawn  between  the  frontal  and  occipital  § 

tuberances.  

.  !  think  that  this  point  is,  in  Fig.  53,  placed  too  far  back  Messrs.  Ander* 
and  Makins  in  a  paocr  on  "  Cranio-cerebral  Topography  {Jou,«. 

%£szs:  p.  «!). ~    e_  ~  ir^ir^e*. 

midway  in  a  line  corresponding  to  ED,  Fig.  S3-    V\  nut  1 
S  e  Jnence  oorrtsppnds  to  the  supra-marginal  co„vo.,,.,o., 
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(2)  At  a  right  angle  to  this  a  Hue  was  drawn  vertically  down- 
wards through  the  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

(3)  Parallel  to  the  last  a  line  was  drawn  vertically  upwards 
at  the  level  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process, 
reaching  the  longitudinal  line  (1)  about  2  inches  behind  the 
second. 

(4)  From  the  junction  of  the  lines  1  and  3,  one  was  drawn 
diagonally  downwards,  reaching  the  second  about  2  inches  above 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  This  was  believed  to  represent 
the  direction  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

ii.  Dr.  Reid*  gives  the  following  directions  for  finding  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  (Fig.  53)  : — A  line  is  first  drawn  from  the  root  of  the 
nose  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  the  horizontal  limb  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  t  {Sy.h.f.)  is  next  marked  out,  then  from  a 
base-line  (eg)   running  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  infra- 
orbital margin  and  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
draw  two  perpendicular  lines  to  the  top  of  the  cranium,  one 
from  the  depression  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  (ed), 
and  another  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process 
(gf).     There  is  then  described  on  the  surface  of  the  head  a 
four-sided  figure  bounded  above  and  below  by  the  lines  for  the 
longitudinal  fissure  and  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
respectively,  and  in  front  and  behind  by  the  two  perpendicular 
fines.    If  a  diagonal  line  (/.e)  is  now  drawn  from  the  posterior 
superior  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  this  space,  the  line  will 
he  over  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

The  following  are  M.  Lucas-Championniere's  (loc.  infra  tit.)  di- 
rections for  finding  the- fissure  of  Rolando.  The  upper  end  is 
situated  2.2  inches  behind  the  bregma  (vide  infra).  The  position 
ot  the  lower  end  is  thus  determined.  From  the  very  end  of  the 
external  orbital  process,  where  this  rises  up  to  join  the  temporal 
crest  draw  a  horizontal  line  of  2\  inches,  and  from  the  extreme 
end  of  this  draw  a  vertical  line  of  a  little  over  1  inch.  Between 
P°mtS'  PaSSing  ratll6r  °bli(*uely  forwards,  lies  this 

'eentS  2?'  ^  this  ^  ^  S3,  ^gjitly  altered,  hM 

>oLtTSfnTw^!.rS  (FigS"  53,  54,  55)  is  found  by  drawing  a  line  from  a 
i  in  ht  ow \h!  \the  GXternal  aDgUlar  Pr0Cess  of  tbe  frontal  bone  to  a  point 
*fore  backl  1  T  °f  the  Parietal  eminence.    Measuring  from 

he  rost?ts   (  M       1  Zh  °f  thiS        WiU  rePrese»t  the  ™«»  ^ure,  and 

"ghtly  above  t  o  ^       I'  aSCGnding  limb  WiU  8tart  2  inchc*  behiud 

n  i„Ch  tC1'nal  angular  Process>  a"d  r«ns  vertically  upwards  for  about 
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I  have  given  several  methods  *  for  finding  the  fissure  of  Ro- 
lando, as  some  authorities— a.g.,  Prof.  Cunningham— have  found 
Dr.  Reid's  unreliable.  With  regard  to  the  directions  already  given 
and  those  to  follow,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  eminences 
and  sutures  of  the  skull,  and  the  relations  of  the  sulci  and  convo- 
lutions beneath  to  the  cranial  surface,  are  liable  to  variations.t  I 
believe  that  the  points  here  given  will  be  found  easily  defined,  and 
occupying  a  central  position  with  regard  to  the  brain  beneath 
and  its  possible  variations.    The  surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  use 

his  trephine  freely. 

Position  of  the  Chief  Sutures  (Figs.  54  and  5  5).— After  con- 
sidering that  most  important  part  of  the  brain,  the  motor  area, 
which  lies  under  the  parietal  bone,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  the 
landmarks  of. the  chief  sutures  which  are  met  with  m  that  region. 
The  coronal  suture,  the  anterior  limit  of  the  parietal  bone,  may 
thus  be  traced.    The  point  where  it  leaves  the  sagittal  suture,  the 
bregma,  may  be  found  by  drawing  a  line  from  a  point  just  in 
front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  straight  upwards  on  to  the 
vertex ;  from  this  point  the  coronal  suture  runs  downwards  and 
forwards,  speaking  roughly,  to  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
or  more  exactly,  to  join  the  temporal  part  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  which  it  meets  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  zygoma, 
and  not  quite  an  inch  behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the 

frontal  bone.|  m  ,  , 

Under  this  suture  lie  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tniee 
frontal  convolutions  (Fig.  54),  for  the  frontal  lobe  lies  not  only 

*  Mr.  Hare  {Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol,  viii.)  sugg ests  the  f 
one  that  gives  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Roland  fissure  m  heads  of  ordinary 

size : — 
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+  Soe  mpers  by  Prof.  Turner,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Phys., 
suture. 
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under  the  frontal  bone,  but  extends  backwards  under  the  anterior 
part  of  the  parietal,  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  which  forms  the  pos- 
terior boundary  of  the  frontal  lobe,  lying  from  I  i  to  2  inches  be- 
hind the  coronal  suture.* 

Fig.  54. 


The  above  view  of  the  brain  in  situ  shows  the  relations  of  the  surface  convo- 
lutions to  the  regions  of  the  skull.  E,  Fissure  of  Eolando,  separating  the  parietal 
from  the  frontal  lobe.  PO,  Parieto-occipital  fissure  between  the  parietal  and 
occipital  lobes.  S,  S,  Fissure  of  Sylvius,  separating  the  temporo-sphenoidal  from 
the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.  SF,  MF,  IF,  The  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
frontal  convolutions.  Asc.F.,  Ascending  frontal  convolution.  Asc.P.,  Ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution.  The  outlines  of  the  coronal,  squamoso-parietal,  and 
larabdoidal  sutures  are  also  seen.    (After  Turner.) 

The  occipitoparietal  or  larabdoidal  suture,  the  posterior  limit  of 
she  parietal  bone,  will  be  marked  out  by  a  line  which  starts  from 
\  point  2f  inches  above  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  and 
runs  forwards  and  downwards  to  its  termination,  which  will  be 
ound  on  a  level  with  the  zygoma,  ri  inch  behind  the  meatus 

As  the  occipital  lobe  is  not  limited  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone,  but  extends  forwards  under  cover  of  the  posterior 
)art  of  the  parietal,  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  lies  about  f  inch 
n  tront  of  the  apex  of  the  lambdoid  suture  (Fig.  54)  But  this 
paries  a  good  deal  according  to  the  ossification  of  the  squamous 
>art  ot  the  occipital. 

The  squamous  or  squamoso-parietal  suture  is  not  so  easy  to  mark 
^owmg  to  the  irregularity  of  its  curve  and  variations.  Its 
J=^H^nU^^       if  inch  above  the  zygoma  (Pig.  55). 

STJlTni?*™^.?™  thC  av^ge^ist7nce  in  eleven  .skulls  as 
»■  ^cas-Champiomuere  {he.  infra  cit.)  states  it  at  2i  inches. 
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The  Sylvian  fissure,  which  separates  the  temporo-sphenoida 
from  the  parietal  lobe,  passes  from  below  obliquely  upwards  anc 
backwards  across  the  line  of  this  suture  near  its  middle  (Fig.  55)1 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  not  only  lying  under  the  squamou* 
and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  but  passing  upwards  under  covei 


Fig.  55  * 


Sup  Fkontal 


Fiss.  Roland 

Call 
Interparietal 


Parieto-Occi' 
Fiss 


Inf.  Frontal 


Parallel 
Fiss 


The  chief  convolutions  and  Assures  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain,  together 
with  the  outlines  of  the  sutures  and  bones  beneath  which  they  he.  Diagram- 
matic.    (After  Eoberts,  of  Philadelphia.) 

of  the  lower  part  of  the  parietal.     In  Prof.  Turner's  words, 
fissure  commences  immediately  behind  the  posterior  border 
the  lesser  wing,  and  in  its  course  backwards  and  upwards 
covered  by  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  where  it  articula 
with  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal.    It  then  pas 
obliquely  under  cover  of  the   anterior   superior  part   ot  tn 
squamous  bone,  and  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  antei 

parietal  region.  ,  .+ 

The  following  practical  points  are  given  by  Prof.  Nancrede  .1 
(1)  Monoplegia  or  spasms  limited  to  one  member,  or  a  porno 
of  one  member,  indicate  limited  lesions.    If  the  lower Jrmb  b 
affected,  the  upper  portion  of  the  ascending  paneldM 
with  perhaps  also  the  corresponding  part  of  the  ascending  ha* 

gery  of  the  Human  Brain,-  Annals  of  Surgery,  August  1SS5,  P- 
°  f  Internal.  JSncycli.  8ivrff.\  vol.  V.  p.  90. 
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is  involved.  A  trephine-crown  must  then  be  applied  about  fehe 
upper  part  of  the  Eolandic  line. 

(2)  With  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  lesion  probably 
involves  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  ascending-  convolutions,  with 

;  the  paracentral  lobule.  The  trephine  should  then  be  placed  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  line,  a  little  lower  than  in  the  former  case. 
It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  opening  by  cutting 

i  out  a  circle  lower  down. 

(3)  Paralysis  of  the  upper  extremity  alone  probably  indicates 
i  injury  to  the  middle  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution, 

and  the  trephine  should  be  applied  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

(4)  Paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  points  to  a  lesion  of 
the  iuferior  third  of  the  ascending  convolutions,  or  of  the  foot  of 
the  second  frontal. 

(5)  In  simple  aphasia  the  trephine-crown  should  be  placed 
lower  down  still,  in  front  of  and  below  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando. 

(6)  In  most  cases  many  centres  are  affected,*  and  conse- 
quently the  surface  to  be  exposed  is  much  larger.     Thus  :  

With  paralysis  of  both  lower  extremities,  the  summit  of  the 
line  and  the  contiguous  superior  portion  of  the  cranium  must  be 
removed.  With  paralysis  of  one  upper  and  one  lower  extremity 
(hemiplegia),  the  operation  must  be  performed  at  the  middle  and 
upper  portion  of  the  line;  in  paralysis  of  the  arm  with  facial 
palsy,  at  the  inferior  third  of  the  line,  and  a  little  in  front ;  in 
palsy  of  the  upper  extremity  with  aphasia,  the  opening  should  be 
made  below  and  in  front  of  the  line;  with  facial  paralysis  and 
aphasia,  the  bone  should  be  removed  well  in  front  of  the  left  line, 
and  below  its  inferior  extremities. 

The  above  statements  from  Dr.  Nancrede,  following  M.  Lucas- 
Championniere,t  are  liable  to  revision  with  advancing  knowledge 
#  The  following  location  of  the  chief  cerebral  centres  is  thus 
given  by  M.  Lucas-Championniere.    Lower  extremity.— Summit 
•of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution.     Upper  and  lower  extremity 
—bmmnit  of  the  ascending  parietal  and  frontal  convolutions 
Upper  <'•'■''•"'''%— Middle  portion  of  the  ascending  frontal  con- 
volution.    Upper  extremity  and  aphasia  —Lower  third  of  the 

pT^0ll0pnnglCOmbinf i0nS  "?  thos^ally  met  with  (Nancrede,  loc.  supra 
pa &5?of~™ra  " w  °-  ^  ?d  apbaSia;  aphasia  and  paxalysisoftheZa; 

flTrl  faCe  5  Paraly8i8  0f  the  uPPer  an<1  lower  extremities. 

mentswinTr Hw\^d*Par  ^  T^atiana  cirtoales,  Paris:  1878.  These  state- 

ents  w:ll  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  from  those  taught  by  Dr.  Ferric,-,  227 
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ascending  frontal,  and  foot  of  the  third  frontal  convolution.  Facial 
Paralysis.-r'hower  third  of  the  ascending  frontal,  and  foot  of  the 
second  frontal.    Aphasia. — Foot  of  the  third  left  frontal. 

Contra-indications  to  Trephining  in  Lesion*  of  the  above  Cerebral  J 

Centre.  Any  evidence  of  base-lesions,  e.g.,  paralysis  of  one  - 

or  more  cranial  nerves,  or  Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration.  Also 
hemiplegia,  accompanied  by  marked  anaesthesia,  contra- indicates 
operation,  as  the  latter  symptom  points  to  lesions  which  impli- 
cate other  portions  of  the  encephalon  than  the  motor  area,  and 
which  are  too  deeply  seated  to  be  accessible  to  operative  inter- 
ference. 

PRACTICAL  VALUE  OP  CEREBRAL  LOCALIZATION. 

I  propose  to  give,  instances  of  this  under  the  following  headings :- 

 (A)  In  head  injuries ;  (B)  In  brain  growths. 

(A)  Cerebral  Localization  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Injuries  to  the  Head. — A  typical  case,  in  which  localization 
may  help  the  surgeon  in  trephining,  would  be  one  m  which  the 
injury  is  limited  to  the  cranium,  and  is  followed  immediately  by 
paralysis.  Secondary  or  tardy  paralysis  may  be  the  result  of 
later  inflammatory  processes. 

M.  Lucas-Championniere  (La  Trepanation  guidtc  par  les  Locali- 
sations cMbrales,  p.  107)  gives  this  interesting  case  :—  _ 

A  man  was  found  in  the  street  with  slight  paralysis  of  the 
right  arm,  but  sensibility  perfect.     There  was  a  slight  superficial 
cut  h  inch  long,  over  the  left  parietal  eminence.     Five  or  six  days 
lateVthe  patient  became  stupid  and  unable  to  swallow,  and  con- 
vulsions* increasing  in  violence,  and  involving  all  the  body  save 
the  right  forearm  and  hand,  set  in.     Suspecting  a  fracture  of  the 
inner  table,  M.  Lucas-Championniere  trephined  at  the  site  oi  the 
wound,  and  found  a  fine  fissure  just  in  front  of  this  ;  there  w« 
slight  depression  of  the  fragments,  which  were  wedged  tighth 
together     After  the  operation  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  a  good 
recovery  took  place,  with  use  of  the  right  arm.    The  fracture ,  wae 
proved  by  measurements  to  be  over  the  middle  and  lower  part  oi 
the  fissure  of  Eolando,  considerably  in  front  of  the  scalp  wound. 

The  following  case  of  cerebral  lesion  (Intra-cranial  bubdurai 
Effusion  of  blood)  diagnosed  from  motor  symptoms  alone  was  g^ 
by  Dr.  Macewen  in  his  most  striking  address  at  the  Wasgo 

*  Convulsions  in  themselves  are  only  an  indication  for  interference  wher l  the, 
ave  locXed  and  persist,  and  especially  if  they  alternate  w,th  paxalys*  of 
same  muscles. 
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meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  (Brit.  Med.  Joum., 
I  Aug.  ii,  18SS):— 

A  boy  had,  consecutive  to  a  fall  six  clays  before,  convulsions, 
the  twitchings  beginning  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  gradually 
involving  the  left  arm  and  subsequently  the  left  leg,  consciousness 
being  preserved.    Paresis  of  these  parts  remained,  though  sensa- 
tion was  unimpaired.    The  parts  were  always  affected  in  the  same 
general  order,  and  the  convulsions,  persisting,  finally  became  general, 
with  loss  of  consciousness.     These  motor  phenomena  indicated  a 
lesion  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  pronounced  at  the  middle 
and  lower  part  of  the  ascending  convolutions,  as  the  face  and  arm 
centres  were  the  first  to  show  evidence  of  stimulation.     The  lesion 
was  evidently  of  an  irritative  kind,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  a 
bone-spiculum  driven  into  the  brain,  or  by  pressure  on  its  surface. 
It  was  clearly  not  destructive,  e.g.,  a  severe  cerebral  contusion.  It 
was  resolved  to  expose  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 
The  head  being  shaved,  a  scarcely  perceptible  irregularity  was 
detected  near  the  coronal  suture.    Trephining  was  performed  at 
a  point  slightly  behind  the  auriculo-bregmatic  line,  and  midway 
•between  the  auditory  meatus  and  the  vertex.     This  happened  to 
correspond  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  a  fissure  which  ran  across 
the  coronal  suture.    There  was  no  extra-meningeal  hemorrhage, 
hut  the  dura  was  very  dark.   On  opening  this,  2  ounces  of  clotted 
blood  escaped  from  the  subdural  cavity.     There  was  no  recurrence 
of  the  fits,  and  the  patient  survives  in  perfect  health. 

Case*  of  Traumatic  Aphasia  successfully  treated  by  removing 

Blood-clot  from  the  interior  of  the  Cerebrum  

The  patient  had  been  struck  on  his  head  with  a  penknife  six 
days  before  admission.  At  that  time  he  had  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing correctly,  which  had  increased  somewhat,  and  pain  in  the 
lelt  side  of  the  head,  but  no  paralysis  or  loss  of  sensation.  A 
anall  scar  was  found  over  the  left  squamous  bone,  2  inches  from 
-he .external  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  f  inch  above  the  zygoma 
«oth  forms  of  aphasia  (motor,  speaking;  and  sensory,  word-blind- 
Mb)  were  to  a  certain  extent  present.    Five  days  later  the  scar 

He  1 1 6 ;  T  a  rund  of  the  squamous  W>  in  ^  ™& 

Jl      /  -t0  haV6  been  Pr0duced  h?  a  P^knife,  found, 

lura  IT  m  ] !  **:circle-  knife  had  penetrated  the 

ana  bram,  the  large  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal 

"aid  JhldUra  b6ing  °P6ned'  a  -—forceps  was  gently 

^  along  the  bram  wound,  and,  on  separating  the  blades,  a 


*  Dr.  C.  B.  Ball,  Irani.  Ito„.  Acad,  of  Med.  Ireland,  vol.  vi 
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blood-clot  presented,  and  was  gradually  extruded  by  brain-pressure. 
Some  more  was  removed  by  the  forceps  and  by  a  stream  oi  weak 
mercury-perchloride  solution.    A  drainage-tube  was  inserted.   On  , 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  aphasia  was  much  improved. 
Next  morning  the  patient  was  again  more  aphasic,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  tube  had  become  blocked.    On  treeing  it,  much 
fluid  with  broken-down  clot  escaped,  and  the  power  of  speech 
improved.    The  patient  recovered  uninterruptedly  regaining  com- 
pletely his  power  of  writing,  reading,  and  speaking.    Dr.  Ball 
believed  that  the  knife  had  penetrated  the  superior  tempore, 
sphenoidal  gyrus,  traversed  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  probably 
iniured  Broca's  convolution. 

(B)  Cerebral  Idealisation  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Kemoval 
of  Cerebral  Tumours.-Aniongst  the  cases  which  have  been 
Published  there  have  been  none  to  surpass  in  helpfulness,  from  the 
completeness  of  the  details  and  the  accuracy  of  its  reasomng,  one 
o  the  earliest  of  the  cases  submitted  to  mode™  surgery-™ 
that  trephined  by  Mr.  Godlee»  for  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  m  ,884,. 
an  abstract  of  which  is  given  below. 

A  man  aged  twenty-five,  had,  four  years  before,  suffered  from 
shl —ion  from  a  blow  on  the  left  t  side  of  the  head.  A 
year  later  first  set  in  twitching  in  the  left  side  of  "th  - 
tonsue  paroxysmal  and  irregular  m  occurrence.    Some  months 
tor  fite  began,  with  loss  of  consciousness  and  general  convulsions 
Th    oonditL  lasted  two  and  half  years  ;  and  sis  mouths  beta 
Sun,  twitchings  of  left  hand,  followed  shortfj .by  weakn^ 
of  the  left  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm,  were  noticed.    Fo  th.ee 
months  these  had  prevented  his  using  his  tools.    During  this 
™tod  there  had  been  twitehings  of  the  left  leg,  which  had  ata 
Ten  -ettiug  weak.    There  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  shuU  or 
tl°  Vision  was  normal,  bnt  optic  neuritis  was  present  or ib  £ 
dt;  most  marked  on  the  right.    Heanng  was  less  acute  m 

T\  "  cfhanT  Z^ZtZ^Z:^^ 
BS  '  sWd: There  was  no  rigidity  or  wasfrng 

— '  'pe— CmitnT  td 

iffirf  1— m g  he^he,  rendering  life  intolerable.  U» 

doses  of  the  iodides  were  fruitless. 

left  side  must  be  uncertain. 
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An  operation  being  decided  on,  the  motor  area  and  the  diagonal 
line  representing  the  fissure  of  Eolando  was  mapped  out  by  the 
proceedings  already  given  at  p.  216.     Theoretically,  in  order  to 
hit  the  middle  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando,  the  centre  of  the  trephine 
should  have  been  placed  about  .}  inch  behind  the  diagonal  line, 
and  about  1  4-  inch  from  the  median  longitudinal  line.  As, 
however,  there  was  a  tender  spot  on  the  scalp  2  inches  anterior 
to  this,  the  first  opening  was  made  (with  a  trephine  1  inch  in 
diameter)  between  the  two.*    The  dura  mater  was  normal ;  after 
a  crucial  incision  was  made  in  it,  the  brain  was  thought  to  bulge 
abnormally,  and  to  be  rather  more  yellow  than  usual,  otherwise 
it  was  healthy.    A  second  crown  was  cut  away,  overlapping  the 
first,  external  to  and  slightly  in  front  of  it,  and  the  angles  of 
bone  rounded  off  with  a  chisel  and  hammer,  the  brain  being  pro- 
tected with  a  copper  spatula.    These  two  openings  were  then 
joined  by  one  posterior  to  them,  and,  the  edges  being  chipped 
away,  a  triangular  aperture  was  left  measuring  2  by  if  inch. 
The  dura  mater  was  opened,  and  a  surface  of  brain  exposed  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  skull -opening.     Occupying  most  of 
this  space,  and  crossing  it  obliquely  from  above  and  behind, 
downwards  and  forwards,  was  a  convolution.    Into  the  centre  of 
this  convolution  an  incision  about  f  inch  in  length  was  made 
with  a  scalpel.     From  £  to  £  inch  below  the  surface  lay  a 
transparent,  lobulated,  solid  tumour,  thinly  encapsuled,  but  quite 
isolated  from  the  surrounding  brain  substance.     The  incision 
into  the  cortex  being  prolonged,  the  sides  of  the  growth  were 
easily  separated  by  a  spatula  of  steel,  readily  bent  into  any  shape 
The  superficial  surface  of  the  growth  being  thus  isolated,  this 
portion  was  removed  with  the  finger  ■  as  part  now  broke  away, 
the  deeper  parts  were  enucleated  with  a  sharp  spoon,  the  scraping 
being  continued  till  apparently  only  healthy  brain-matter  remained 
Ihis  caused  rapid  welling  up  of  blood  into  the  cavity,  which 
would  have  held  a  pigeon's  egg.     Sponge-pressure  failing,  the 
hemorrhage  was  finally  arrested  with  the  electro-cautery.  The 

b^Tr  ™\d™wn  t0Sether  sutures,  and  a  drainage-tube 
msertea  beneath  it.    Elsewhere  the  skin  was  brought  accurately 

ST  f  Ant™Vt[G  Precautions>  fading  the  spray,  were  used 
throughout.    The  anesthetic,  chloroform,  was  taken  well. 

charl6  TT   T        dr6SSed  m  the  fcHrd  da*  ^  ^  <*is- 
K       a  a  distinctly  putrefactive  smell:  the  scalp  near  the 

^hbdliinpl^       °Pening  Was  '*  inch  from  the  middle  line  and  A  inch 
a  hne  drawn  vert,cally  upwards  from  the  meatus  of  the  ,ar. 
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wound  was  somewhat  oodematons.    Tho  next  day  wet  boracic- 
acid  dressings  were  applied,  there  was  hardly  any  trace  of  smell, 
bnt  a  hernia  cerebri  aa  large  as  half  an  orange  was  protruding 
throngh  the  lips  of  the  wound.    There  were  no  twitchmgs  of 
limbs  or  face,  no  headache.  The  patient  was  bright  and  cheerful 
with  good  appetite.    The  hernia  cerebri  however  increased,  and 
on  the  eighth  day,  having  reached  the  size  of  half  a  crrcket-baU, 
was  snipped  away  with  scissors,  the  parts  removed  consis  >ng 

-*« and  clot- witt'  TV \^ 

cerebral  stricture.  The  cut  surface  was  treated  with  a  strong 
soutimi  of  rinc  chloride  and  iodoform,  and  a  cap  of  block-to 
Spbed  The  hernia  cerebri  again  increased  somewhat,  but  all 
led  to  be  doing  well,  when,  on  the  twenty  first  day  a  n 
appeared,  headache  followed  and  vomiting,  then  restlessness, 
Xeplessness,  and  gradual  sinking  about  four  weeks  after  the 

°P  M^the  post-mortem  examination  extensive  arachnitis  was 
found  The  parietal  area  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  ;  in  its 
touna.    i»    i  position  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  was 

r^£T£L     Cdestrnction  of  the  cerebral  cortex 

nvoWed  nearly  all  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  the  upper 
'pTt  ofthe  ascending  frontal,  and  the  anterior 
p      .    ,  tVip  Patent  of  softening  around  was  not  great, 

SnlT« ^  « til  accurately,^  the  brain  had  under- 

gone !  the  prel  of  hardening.   The  original  growth  was  a  glioma, 

^pednnder  the ^^t^^^^ 
t)  R—p  of  {ll  aXly  physiclogically  and  pathological, 

"Ite  will  well  repay  most  careful  perusal;  only  the  chief 
points  can  be  given  here.  id  was 

(I)  £«k,«.-A  bram  growth  on  the  right ;  * 

aiagnUfi  "p  <u»  —  - f • TTn?JmCm"^- 

uncontrollable  vomiting.    Violent  pams.    Douh  e optic 

It  was  thought  to  occupy  the  cortex  waTpresent 

were  implicated  in  definite  cider,  ^^J^^  of  ^aiu 

matter.  ,    ,   .  u„iia™f1  t-n  be  in  the  middle 

The  special  seat  of  the  lesion  was  believed  to 
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part  of  the  right  fissure  of  Rolando.    Following  Prof.  Ferrier 
the  motor  centres  which  govern  the  voluntary  movements  of  the 
lips  and  tongue  are  situated  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  and  frontal  convolutions.     Higher  up,  in  the  same 
gyri,  are  the  motor  centres  for  the  face-muscles.     Occupying  the 
middle  and  nearly  all  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  are  the 
\  centres  of  the  fingers  and  hands.    In  the  middle  of  the  ascending 
;  frontal  convolution  are  the  centres  for  movements  of  the  arm  and 
I  upper  arm,  including  flexion,  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
1  forearm.    At  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  ascending  parietal 
i  convolution  is  the  centre  for  the  lower  extremity,  and  at  the 
i  upper  and  anterior  portions  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
are  the  centres  for  complex  movements  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs. 

In  this  case  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  fingers  and 
hand,  with  inability  to  pronate  and  supinate  the  forearm,  there 
was  partial  paresis  of  the  movements  of  the  elbow,  and  weakness 
of  those  of  the  shoulder-joint.     There  was  also  slight  paresis  of 
the  leg  and  one  side  of  the  face.     Accompanying  all  these  there 
were  paroxysmal  convulsions  in  all  these  regions,  occurring  either 
■  smgty  or  in  definite  order  one  after  the  other.    These  phenomena 
i  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  extensive  but  not  absolutely 
complete  destruction  of  the  motor  centres  of  the  fingers,  hand, 
and  forearm,  with  slight  encroachment  on  and  irritation  of  those 
of  the  face,  upper  arm,  and  leg.    A  very  definite  localization  was 
thus  permitted,  and  the  tumour  was  pronounced  to  have  occupied 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  two-fourths  of  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution,  and  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  upper  half 
of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution. 

The  growth  was  proved  to  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
centres  of  the  leg  above,  of  the  face  and  tongue  below,  of  sight 
behind,  and  of  the  movement  of  the  eyeballs  in  front,  were  not 
seriously  involved.  It  could  not  have  exceeded  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  proved  to  be  a  glioma,  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 
lymg  ob hquely  in  the  fissure  of  Rolando.    As  to  the  probable 

svnhiH       M tU?°Ur'         ag"  °f  th6  Pati6nt'  the  absence  oi 
sypailis  and  the  slow  progress,  suggested  glioma. 

Wrn  °^Zation—^  this  the  advantages  of  the  chisel  and 
tJT  °Vei',Hf 'S  saw  were  simplified.  Mr.  Godlee  considers 
CW  ,    T  g6r  tr6phine  miSnt  be  disable  in  similar  cases, 

was  atT  °nly  b6ing  6Xp0Sed  durinS  the  operation,  there 

fronh.1  S°me  (luestion  as  t0  whether  it  was  the  ascending 

al  °r  panetaL    ^8  doubt  ^ose  from  the  circumstance  that 
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in  the  attempt  to  approach  the  tender  spot  the  theoretical  position 
had  been  slightly  departed  from.    After  death,  however,  ,t  was 
apparent  that  the  convolntion  which  had  been  incised was  that 
in  which  from  the  first  the  disease  had  been  diagnosed  to  exist- 
viz  ,  the  ascending  parietal.    There  was  no  external  appearance 
of  disease  about  this  part  except  that  it  seemed  swollen  less 
glossy,  and  less  vascnlar  than  natural.    An  incision  into  tins 
fhowed  the  morbid  growth  to  be  immediately  under  the  surface, 
and  almost  completely  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  he 
cortex     In  clearing  away  the  saperficial  parte  ot  the  growth  . 
TmaU  spatnla,  neither  sharp  nor  blunt,  and  so  tempered  that  4 
vould  keep  any  shape  given  to  it  was  fonnd  most  serviceable,  and 
nTch  mXable  to  the  use  of  the  cantery,  as  this  so  chars  th 
™rt,  as  to  prevent  a  differentiation  between  healthy  and  diseased 
"snes     It  may  be  qnestioned  whether  it  was  advisable  to  arrest 
t^mor  hage  from  the  interior  of  the  wonnd  by  means  o  the 
^-cautery,  as  the  bleeding  was  not  severe  and  woo  d  » 
aoubt  have  become  arrested  by  natnral  means.    The  nse  ot  Ins 
foment  appears  to  have  bronght  abont 

was  the  canse  of  the  inflammation  and  consequent  ^  f££ l; 
It  may  be  doubted  if  the  putrefaction  "« /7 
the  fact  of  the  meningitis  occurring  at  last,  and  that  ot  smell 
halg  again  become  apparent  after  the  attempt  at  removal* 
finTJLond   protrusion,  point  probably  to  a  continued  septoc 

•    1  fl^  *     Secondly,  there  was  a  diiiicuity  m  snavm0 

tote  enoZ^e  of  its  base  and  the  danger  of  serious 

!oi  his  headache,  vomitings,  and  violent^ twitehings  in  the  tabs 
even  the  double  optie  neuritis  markedly 

eUange  which  followed  the  ,™  unavoidable 

paresis  of  the  upper  extremity,  evidently  due  to  tb >  u* 
destruction  of  the  -mainiug  arm-centres  in  tke  'emo 
tumour.    Coincident  also  with  the  formation  of ^he  herni 

came  fresh  symptoms,  in  the  shape  ^"^^^ 
partial  anesthesia  of  one-half  of  the  body.    These  we 
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due  to  the  effects  of  simple  pressure,  and  possibly  to  the  subsequent 
secondary  softening  of  the  conducting  fibres  caused  by  it.  On 
the  twenty-first  day  the  patient  was  seized  with  a  rigor,  followed 
by  fever,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  from  which  he  died 
a  week  later. 

(4)  Revelations  of  the  Autopsy. — The  brain  was  practically 
everywhere  healthy  except  over  the  area  injured  by  the  operation 
and  in  the  membranes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
meningitis  was  due  to  irritating  matter  from  the  interior  of  the 
wound  flowing  downwards  between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  accumulating  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  local  inflamma- 
tion of  the  wound  had  opened  out  the  parts,  and  separated  the 
adhesions  so  as  to  allow  the  discharge  to  percolate  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  but  not  till  three  weeks  after  the  operation. 

The  following  case,  though  not  in  the  motor  area,*  is  of  great 
interest  from  the  size  of  the  growth,  its  less  usual  site,  and  the 
complication  of  hsemorrhage,  eventually  fatal. 

The  patient  was  affected  with  cerebral  symptoms  extending 
over  eighteen  months,  consisting  of  left  hemianopsia,  which  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  a  destructive  lesion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  gyrus  cuneus  of  the  right  occipital  lobe,  and  locomotory 
disturbances,  which  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  pressure-effects  of 
a  tumour  on  structures  below  the  tentorium,  and  implied  a  growth 
of  considerable  size.     Operation  having  been  decided  upon,  a 
U-shaped  flap  was  raised,  and  a  1  -inch  trephine  applied  at  1  inch 
above  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  middle  line,  beyond  the  limits  of  both  the  longitudinal  and 
lateral  sinuses,  and  the  bone  removed  until  an  oval  opening  2  J  by 
2  \  inches  was  made,  exposing  a  dura  mater  of  a  deeper  hue  than 
normal ;  section  of  this  exposed  the  tumour,  the  outlying  edges 
and  base  of  which  could  not  be  reached  in  spite  of  further  removal 
of  the  cranium,  it  was  therefore  incised  and  some  of  its  softened, 
granular  and  fatty-looking  contents  forced  out.    Its  size  was  now 
somewhat  diminished,  and  the  forefinger  could  be  passed  between 
the  cranium  and  tumour,  and  by  its  aid  the  delicate  cellular 
attachments  that  held  the  mass  in  place  were  felt  to  yield  easily, 
enucleation  now  became  possible,  and  the  base  was  finally  reached. 

next  drawing  the  finger  gently  but  firmly  towards  the  cranial 
opening,  the  tumour  was  torn  nearly  completely  in  two,  and  its 


of  the  V, ,  3>!  a  LargG  Sarcoma'  causing  Hemianopsia,  from  the  Occipital  Lobe 
IXS-  •  .  ?' '  by  I)r-  BirdsaI1  a"fl  Dr.  Weir  :  New  York  Med.  Mm,  April  16 
«7  ,  Annals  of  fanjery,  vol.  vi.  No.  2.  p.  149 
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outer  half  lifted  out ;  theu  the  inner  part  was  separated  from  the 
falx  with  the  help  of  the  finger-nail  and  withdrawn.  Inspection 
of  the  mass  showed  that  the  tumour  had  been  entirely  removed, 
and  that  its  probable  attachment  had  been  towards  the  posterior 
border  of  the  falx;  the  tumour  was  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma, 
weighing  5i  ounces,  measuring  3i  *****         *7  *t™*f\  Wlde' 
and  being  8*  inches  at  its  greater  circumference     The  falx  was 
crowded  over  towards  the  left,  and  the  tentorium  depressed ;  two 
bleeding  points  were  observed,  one  being  m  the  region  of  the 
straight  sinus,  although  not  free  enough  for  that  vein,  and  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  pedicle  of  the  growth,  while  the  other  was 
apparently  atrial.    It  being  found  that  the  hemorrhage  could 
be  checked  by  direct  pressure,  the  cavity  was  packed  with  5  p* 
cent  iodoform  gauze,  not  too  tightly,  as  it  was  assumed  that  the 
released  brain  would  contribute  additional  pressure,  and  the  ends 
of  the  strips  were  allowed,  for  easy  extraction,  to  protrude  from 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scalp  wound ;  the  dura  was  partly  united 
over  the  gauze  by  several  loose  sutures  instead  of  being  brought 
cLely  together,  and  the  scalp  wound  closed  with  ca  gut  sutures 
a  rubber  frainage-tube  being  introduced  under  the  skin  up  to  the 
skull  opening,  aid  over  these  sublimated  and  iodoform  pea  bags 
were  secured  with  gauze  bandage.    The  patient  soon ^showe 
symptoms  of  hemorrhage,  which  could  not  be  controlled  byf urth  r 
Jacking  and  death  ensued  thirteen  hours  later.    Dr.  Weir,  m 
case,  would  favour  the  application  of  hemosta tic  creeps 
to  the  bleeding  points,  retaining  them  m  place  for  twenty-four 
forty-eight  hours. 

Growths  from  tte  Dura  Mater.  r™ 
The  above  are  cases  of  growths  from  the  torn  *"^n 
(Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sd.,  1888,)  has  published  a  most  m  erestmg 
case  of  fibroma,  weighiug  over  three  ounces, 
mater,  which  he  removed  successfully  m  a  patient  aged  werty 
seven     The  growth  probably  dated  to  an  injury  in  childhoou 
ll   caused   epilepsy,    aphasia,    complete  hemiplegia, 
neuralgia,  deafness,  and  great  impairment  of  vision  J>»« 
the  eye"  and  ear  symptoms,  all  the  others  had  P--d  "way 
slowness  of  speech  and  the  epilepsy,  and  the  last  was  m 

disease. 
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there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  growths  are  primary  and 
single  (p.  237).  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Prof.  Horsley's  successful  cases  [Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  Oct.  9,  1886). 

A  man,  aged  twenty,  began,  in  Januaiy  1884,  to  have  cx^amps 
in  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger,  these  consisting  of  clonic  oppo- 
sition of  the  above-named  digits,  and  occurring  about  twice  a  day 
for  three  months.    The  first  severe  fit  occurred  March  1  884  ;  the 
second  in  January  1885.    Then  followed  a  series  of  remissions 
of  the  twitchings,  until  in  August  1885  commenced  a  series  of 
fits  occurring  once  or  twice  a  week  until  admission  in  December 
1885.    The  character  of  the  fits  was  nearly  always  the  same. 
They  began  by  clonic  spasmodic  opposition  of  the  left  thumb  and 
forefinger,  the  wrist  next,  and  then  the  elbow  and  shoulder  were 
flexed  clonically,  then  the  face  twitched  and  the  patient  lost  con- 
sciousness.   The  hand  and  eyes  then  turned  to  the  left,  and  the 
left  lower  limb  was  drawn  up.    The  right  lower  limb  was  next 
attacked,  and  finally  the  right  upper  limb.    At  frequent  intervals 
every  day  the  patient's  thumb  would  commence  twitching,  but  the 
progress  of  the  convulsion  could  often  be  arrested  by  stretching 
the  thumb  or  applying  a  ligature.     Sensation  was  not  affected. 
There  was  frequently  severe  headache,  beginning  at  the  occiput 
and  shooting  forward,  especially  to  the  right  parietal  region.  The 
optic  discs  were  normal.    It  was  decided  to  explore  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parie- 
tal convolutions,  a  spot  at  which  Prof.  Horsley  and  Dr.  Beevor 
had  shown  that  the  movement  of  opposition  of  the  thumb  and 
finger  could  be  elicited. 

On  June  22,  1886,  the  seat  of  the  lesion  being  determined  by 
measurement,  the  2 -inch  trephine  was  applied,  and  on  removing 
the  dura  mater  a  tumour  came  into  view.  By  further  removal 
of  bone  the  mass  to  which  the  dura  mater  was  adherent  was 
completely  exposed.  It  stood  out  about  £  inch  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  and  was  much  denser  than  the  brain  sub- 
stance. It  appeared  to  be  only  \  inch  broad,  but  as  the  brain 
substaijce  all  around  it  for  more  than  \  inch  appeared  dusky 
and  hvid,  the  part  apparently  diseased  was  all  freely  removed. 
1ms  was  fully  justified,  since  the  growth  spread  widely  under 
e  cortex.  Before  closing  the  wound  the  centre  of  the  thumb- 
area  was  removed  by  a  free  incision*    Numerous  vessels  were 


out  inhtldetail-,I?r-  HuShlinSs  Jacksou  and  Prof.  Horsley  had  resolved  to  carry 
to  p  event  rf    ^  .°f  there  beinS  »°  obvious  gross  organic  disease,  in  order 
Prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  recurrence  of  the  epilepsy. 
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ligatured.  The  wound  healed,  and  within  two  months  the 
pLnt  had  regained  everything,  except  that  the  grasp  of  the  le  t 
[ja,  b  j    _  -upfnT.A  *     There  had  been  no  fits 

hand  was  not  quite  so  good  as  before.  mere 

since  the  operation.  The  tumour  was  composed  of  dense  fibrous 
dssue  with  two  caseated  foci,  microscopical  examination  proving 

*  ^  tX0>«-  «  A^^87)has  alsoremoved, 

lj  wlh  a fa  J  result,  a  tubercular  tumour  from  the  nght  lobe 
o TZ  cerebellum,  Death  took  place  nineteen  hours  to V*e 
patient  havino-  only  partially  recovered  consciousness.  Generalised 
pattern:  navmb  ui  y  i         j  v?  The  operation  was 

chronic  tubercle  was  found  m  the  viscera .     1  P 
here  nerformed  as  a  dormer  ressort.    Mr.  tfenne^  w*y  K  , 
W  16  1867)  removed  a  similar  growth  from  the  righ t  lobe  f 

erebellumif  a  child.    The  extreme  bulging  of  the  du 
Inter  o;ave  evidence  of  great  intracranial  pressure,     the  cortex 

ST^^^^t*  below  the 

If fribock  a  few  honrs  Ute,  fj^Z^t 
The  above  case  is  especially  mterestmg  fro™ J Be  gmann 

circular  matter  in  the  brain  with  .  « £ th  s^ 

or  bones.  Time  alone 1  tlstay  favoar 
ffi^  of^  — ,  giving  rise  to  tnberoalar 

met^to-The  cation  of  operation  here  can  bnt 
no  one  will  operate  on  a  gumma  of  the  bi^iu^ 


t>  nf  Horslev's  paper,  said  that 
*  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  in  the  discussion  or i  Piot  ^  ^  ^  tl 

it  was  proved  that  the  « thumb  centre  "-i.e.,  that  pait  o  ^    fcy  ^ 

ITsJecial  movements  of  ^^^t'^Z  the  most  delic^e 
fact  that  while  the  parent  could  move  his     urn  ^  rfd  of  his 

subject  to  fits  becoming  universal. 
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trial  has  been  given  to  mercury  and  potassium  iodide,'"*  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  a  syphilitic  lesion  may  reach  a  stage 
here  as  elsewhere,  in  which  it  has  quite  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
specific  remedies.  Such  a  lesion,  if  localisable  and  to  be  got  at, 
should  be  attacked,  because  if  left  alone  it  will  aro  on  causino- 
trouble  indefinitely,  and  further  the  compression  and  wasting  of 
adjacent  nerve  tissue  which  it  will  set  up,  will  in  time  become 
irreparable. 

The  most  interesting  case  of  operation  in  these  cases  is  one 
of  Dr.  Macewen's  {Lancet,  May  23, 1 885).  In  a  patient  aged  twenty- 
live,  there  was  left-sided  motor  monoplegia  of   arm  and  leg, 
preceded  by  muscular  twitchings  and  tingling  sensations,  without 
loss  of  sensation,  due  to  syphilis,  and  resisting  prolonged  treat- 
ment.   A  cortical  lesion  of  the  right  motor  area,  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions,  with  prob- 
able involvement  of  the  paracentral  lobule,  was  diagnosed.  A 
crown  of  bone  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  its  anterior  border 
reaching  to  a  point  about  half-inch  behind  the  auriculo-breg- 
matic  line,  and  its  upper  margin  reaching  to  within  half  an  inch 
from  the  centre  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  was  removed. 
Its  inner  surface  showed  osteophytes.    The  dura  mater  was 
thickened  and  rough.    Crucial  flaps  of  this  being  reflected,  a 
yellowish  opaque  effusion  covered  the  brain,  obscuring  the  con- 
volutions and  bridging  the  fissure  of  Eolando.     This  was  very 
friable  and  came  away  in  minute  portions.    Towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  opening  the  brain  offered  resistance  on  palpation, 
lms  sensation  proceeded  from  the  interior  of  the  brain,  in  the 
direction  of  the  paracentral  lobule,  a  layer  of  brain  tissue  inter- 
vening between  this  more  resistant  structure  and  the  finger  An 
incision  being  made  through  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending 
parietal  towards  this  firm  structure,  about  two  drachms  of  grumous 
md  escaped.    The  resistance  now  disappeared,  and  cerebral  pul- 
sation was  now,  for  the  first  time,  feebly  perceptible.  The 
patien  made  a  good  recovery,  regained  sufficient  power  over  the 
m*to  to  enable  her  to  walk  two  miles,  and  do  her  household 

svnlni?6  f°ll0Wing  °aSe  (Bart°n'  Ann-  °f  toW->  Jan™7  ^89) 

phiW    neCr°S1S  °f        fr0ntal  b°ne  6xisted  before  tbe 

g ,  owing  to  this,  the  gummatous  thickening  of  the  dura 


valsTn'mVlTri^V  m?i,°d,°f  ,,USbing  this  druS  in  ^rgc  doses  at  Ereqtuml  inter- 
here.  °f  Mahcme,  New  York,  Oct.  1884),  is  especially  applicable 
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mater  found  at  the  operation  was  fetid  ;  this  condition  persisted, 
leading  to  hernia  cerebri,  and  death  about  a  month  later.  In 
this  case,  on  incising  the  dura,  characteristic  gummatous  deposit, 
yellow  and  cheesy,  was  discovered.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
remove  all  this,  as  it  was  soft,  friable,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  , 
walls  of  a  cavity  which  it  seemed  to  have  hollowed  out  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe.  The  paralysis  of  the  right  arm 
and  leg  improved  at  first  after  the  operation. 

(Ws,  While  the  cerebellum  appears  prone  to  these  forma- 
tions, they  occasionally  occur  after  injury  over  the  motor  area, 
as  in  the  two  following  cases  (Macewen,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  Aug.  1 1, 
1890): — 

Epilepsy  {Jacksonian)  induced  by  Focal  Faeio-lingual  Legion— he- 
moval  of  Cyst  from  Brain— Cure.— A  man,  aged  twenty-two,  had 
epileptiform  convulsions,  each  lasting  from  two  to  three  minutes, 
with  an  average  of  over  IOO  in  24  hours.    The  convulsions  were 
limited  to  the  tongue,  right  facial  muscles  and  platysma.     \\  hen 
they  subsided  the  parts  remained  paralysed.    Consciousness  was  1 
retained.    Eight  years  previously  he  received  an  injury  to  the 
head  after  which  his  right  arm  became  weak,  though  he  was  able 
to  work.     It  was  clear  that  an  irritating  focal  lesion  existed, 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  ascending  convolutions,  causing  a 
Jacksonian  epilepsy.    The  only  question  was,  whether  the  base 
of  the  ascending  parietal  was  involved  as  well  as  that  of  the 
ascending  frontal.     The  contraction  of  the  platysma  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  asserted  to  be  induced  by  stimulation  of  the  ascending 
parietal.    Dr.  Whitelocke  suggested,  however,  that  the  platysma 
is  often  supplied  by  the  facial,  so  that  a  single  lesion  m  the  base, 
of  the  ascending  frontal  would  account  for  the  whole  phenomena. 
At  the  operation,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal,  acys 
about  the  size  of  a  filbert  was  found  situated  partly  m  the  cortica 
and  partly  in  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  surrounded  by 
narrow  zone  of  encephalitis.    In  manipulating  the  medullar, 
substance  during  the  removal  of  the  cyst,  the  patient,  while  un<l 
chloroform  had  a  convulsion  similar  to  those  prior  to  the  opera 
tion     The  convulsion  ceased  with  the  removal  of  the  cyst, 
he  never  had  another.     The  wound  healed  firmly  under  on 
dressing,  the  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  soon 
he  has  since  been  constantly  at  work.    The  power  of  the  n, 
arm  has  also  increased.    Possibly  the  cyst  might  ^  ^ 
indirectly,  slight  pressure  on,  or  had  set  up  inhibitory  action 
the  middle  part  of  the  ascending  frontal. 

In  another  case  in  which  brachio-crural  monoplegia  was  pr 
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with  late  rigidity,  these  dating  to  an  injury  eight  months  before, 
Dr.  Macewen  removed  a  large  thick-walled,  subdural  cyst,  con- 
i  taining  clear  fluid,  which  was  pressing  on  the  motor  convolutions, 
m  together  with  a  spiculum  from  the  inner  table,  which  had  penetrated 
9J  the  brain.    The  paralysis,  with  the  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
A  passed  off  to  a  great  extent.    The  patient  could  neither  walk  nor 
|l  stand  before  the  operation,  afterwards  he  could  run  about,  and  use 
his  hand  well,  though  there  was  still  paresis  in  both  limbs. 

Questions  arising  before  Attacking  a  Cerebral  Tumour. — The 
1  chief  of  these  are:  (A)  The  existence  of  a  growth.     (E)  The 
\  site  of  the  growth.     (C)  The  depth  of  the  growth.    (D)  Is  it 
\A  single  or  multiple  ?    (E)  Its  nature. 

(A)  The  Existence  of  a  Growth. — The   diagnosis   here  will 
usually  be  accurately  made  by  a  physician. 

(B)  The  Site  of  the  Groioth. — Dr.  Seguin  (Amer.  Journ.  Med. 
ttSci.,  Aug.  1 881)  thus  states  what  he  believes  to  be  bases  of  a 

!  reliable  diagnosis  here. 

I.  There  are  parts  of  the  brain  the  lesions  of  which  produce 
uncertain  or  no  localising  symptoms.  Growths  here  produce 
only  general  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  These  areas  are  : 
(a)  the  frontal  lobes  strictly  speaking,  except  the  caudal  end  of 
its  external  gyri,  especially  the  second  and  third  ;  (&)  the  apex 

(and  base  of  the  temporal  lobes  on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  of 
the  right  lobe  ;  (c)  the  external  and  basic  aspects  of  the  occipital 
dobes;  (d)  parts  of  the  parietal  lobes;    and  (e)  the  central 
ganglia. 

II.  Tumours  of  the  Motor  Area. 

(a)  Tumours  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  third  frontal  gyrus  (on 
the  left  side  in  dextrous  persons)  produce  at  first  slowness  in 
speech  and  paroxysmal  motor  aphasia.  Their  extension  towards 
the  rest  of  the  motor  zone  causes  paresis  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  face,  and  upper  extremity  on  the  opposite 
side,  later  still  these  symptoms,  motor  aphasia,  spasmodic  move- 
ments and  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  face,  and  upper  extremity 

£eqUent'  ^  fina%  Per^ent;  with  occasional 
apa  m  .    (J)  Tumours  of  t]lQ  bagal  endg  Qf  ^  ^ 

emral  gyn,  cause  at  first  convulsive  movements  or  paresis,  or 

m^to'r  t  PP°Slte  half  °£the  t0nSU65  later'  Paroxysmal 
tretL^^81"'  SpaSmS  and  Paresis  o£  the  face  ^  »PPer  ex- 

extremll  \  C°mplete  Par&lysiS  °f  t0nSue>  face  and  «PPei' 
(c)  TnJ,         ,  Permanent  aPhasia>  with  occasional  convulsions. 

t  bZT*     «   CaUdal  6nd  °f  the  second  frontal  Syms,  where 
becomes  confluent  with  the  lower  third  of  the  pre-central 
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gyms,  produce  at  first  paresis  with  convulsive  movements  (or 
vice  vcrsd)  of  the  facial  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  ;  later,  the 
same  and  more  or  less  motor  aphasia,  paresis  of  one-halt  ot  the  ■ 
tongue,  paresis  and  spasm  of  the  upper  limb  (especially  the 
fingers) ;  lastly,  permanent  paralysis  of  the  face,  half  the  tongue 
and  hand,  permanent  aphasia  and  occasional  spasms,    (d)  A 
tumour  starting  in  the  lower  middle  third  of  the  pre-central 
gyrus  first  reveals  itself  by  spasm  and  paresis  of  tne  opposite 
thumb  and  fingers  (and  hand  and  forearm  occasionally),  later,  the 
irritative  and  destrnctive  symptoms  appear  in  the  face  ^d  tongue 
and  more  or  less  marked  aphasia  occurs  ;  the  paresis  of  the  hand 
.  and  forearm  becoming  complete  paralysis.    A  peculiarity  of 
lesion  of  this  centre  is  pronounced  numbness  and  slight  tactile 
anesthesia,     (e)  Tumours  of  the  upper  middle  third  of  he  pre- 
central  gyrus  (and  perhaps  of  the  post-central  also)  early  cause 
symptoms  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  upper  _ann  and 
shoulder.    Later,  the  spasm  and  paresis  extend  to  other  parts. 
(/)  Tumours  of  the  upper  third  of  the  pre-  and  post-central  gyn, 
and  of  the  paracentral  lobule,  at  first  cause  symptoms,  convulsive 
and  paretic  of  the  thigh,  leg  or  foot.     Later,  by  extension  of 
the  growth,  there  are  symptoms  m  the  arm  and  hand,  rarely 
in  the  face,  probably  never  aphasia. 

Ill  Tui-Ls  of  the  Sensory  Zone.-(«)  A  patent  presenting 
besides  the  general  symptoms  of  an  intra-oranml  growth,  such 
a  specific  symptom  as  verbal  deafness,  withont  marked  hem,-  ■ 
IgTa  hemfspaPsm,  or  hemianesthesia,  probably  has  a  tumour 
Lolv  ng  the  left  superior  or  dorsal  temporal  gyms,  or  its 
ubacenf  white  faseienlns.    The  symptoms  proceed  by  exbm-  - 
sion  would  be  mostly  sensory-^.,  parches,*,  loss 
sense,  and,  later,  anesthesia  of  parts  on  the  m™«°^°  °1™ 
body     (i)  A  patient  who  has  headache,  vomiting,  choked  too 
Zness  approaching  to  stnpor,  increasing 
lateral  hemianopsia  (dark  half-fields  on  -me  side  a,  an^he^ 
without  hemispasm  or  hemiplegia  quite  certainly „^™» 
the  white  snbstance  of  the  occipital  lobe.    (.)  *™lianopsia 
general  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumour  ^ 
almost  alone  as  a  localising  symptom-,...,  w  thont  n  P 
hemiplegia,  and  kemianaosthesia-there  is  a most  «  £ 
tumour  on  the  middle  or  inner  aspect  of  the  occ 
opposite  to  the  dark  half-fields,  «^^J«2i  of 
cuneus.    The  symptoms  to  be  ex pected  f ~  of  the 

such  a  tumonr  upwards  are,  weakness  and  even  1  ^ 
lower  extremity  of  the  same  sale  as  the  do.k 
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from  its  downward  growth,  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  optic  lobes. 

(C)  The  Depth  of  the  Tumour — i.e.,  is  the  tumour  cortical  or 
sub-cortical  ?  Dr.  Seguin  thus  sums  up  on-  this  point.  As 
regards  the  motor  zone,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  it  is  possible 
correctly  to  localise  a  tumour,  the  question  is  somewhat  simpli- 
fied, and  may  be  stated  as  a  diagnosis  -of  probability  with  many 
chances  of  error.  In  favour  of  a  strictly  cortical  or  epi-cortical 
lesion  are  these  symptoms,  none  of  them  having  specific  or 
independent  value.-  Localised  clonic  •  spasm,  epileptic  attacks 
beginning  in  local  spasm,  followed  by  paralysis ;  early  appear- 
ance of  local  cranial  pain,  tenderness,  and  increased  local  cranial 
temperature.  In  favour  of  subcortical  tumour,  local  or  hemi- 
paresis,  followed  by  spasm ;  predominance  of  tonic  spasm  ; 
absence,  small  degree,  or  very  late  appearance  of  local  headache, 
and  if  tenderness  to  percussion,  normal  cranial  temperature. 

(D)  Is  the  Tumour  Single  or  Multiple  ? — When  the  symptoms 
of  cerebral  tumour  occur  in  an  individual  who  already  presents 
signs  of  tuberculosis,  the  probability  that  the  cerebral  secondary 
deposit  is  multiple  will  be  very  great,  and  for  this  and  other  con- 
siderations an  operation  will  be  unadvisable.    When  symptoms 
indicating  lesions  of  different  cerebral  centres  are  present,  and 
especially  when  symptoms  of  basal  disease  are  combined  with 
those  characteristic  of  tumour  of  the  motor  or  sensory  zones,  the 
probability  of  double  or  multiple  lesion  will  amount  almost  to 
certainty.    E.g.,  should  a  patient  present  motor  symptoms  in  one 
hand  and  side  of  face,  spasm  and  paresis,  with  headache  and 
perhaps  choked  disc,  justifying  the  diagnosis  of  tumour  in  the 
pre-central  gyrus;  if  in  .such  a  patient  marked  anassthesia,  hemi- 
anopsia, or  verbal  deafness  developes,  there  is  ground  for  suspect- 
ing the  presence  of  another  tumour,  or  several  tumours,  involving 
the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  capsule  in  the  occipital  lobes 
or  the  left  first  temporal  gyrus  ;  or,  if  in  a  patient  with  symptoms 
ot  tumour  m  the  pre-central  gyrus  there  should  intervene  dys- 
phagia  symptoms  of  irritation  of  vagus  and  spinal  accessory, 
with  bilateral  paresis  of  the  extremities,  the  ,  presence  of  an 
additional  growth  in  or  on  the  medulla  is  probable. 

(E)  The  Nature  of  the  Tumour.— Some  help  as  to  the  varieties 
ot  growth  most  likely  to  be  met  with  will  be  gained  from  the 
tallowing  table  (Hale  White,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1886*) 


^  B^nhS-  {l°C'  SUFm  dL)  Sr°ups  togethcr  Dr-  White'8  Gases  and  th^ 
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Of  a  hundred  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  the  proportions  were  as 
follows  : — 

Tubercle 
Glioma  . 


Glio-sarcoma 

Sarcoma 

Carcinoma 

Lymphoma 

Myxoma 

Cyst 

Gumma  . 
Doubtful 


45 
24 
2 
10 

5 
1 
1 
4 
5 
3 


100 


Of  the  forty-five  cases  of  tubercle,  the  cerebrum  was  affected 
in  twenty-two,  the  cerebellum  in  twenty  cases.  The  growth  was  i 
multiple  in  nineteen,  and  single  in  twenty-four  cases.  In  all  the 
forty-five  cases  one  or  more  other  structures  than  the  bram  were  • 
affected  Dr.  White  concludes  that  not  more  than  three  tuber- 
cular cases  were  likely  to  be  benefited  by  operation,  and  even  in 
these  the  other  organs  were  tubercular. 

Of  the  twenty-four  cases  of  glioma,  of  ten  only  could  it  be  said  i 
that  they  were  not  infiltrating.  The  cerebrum  was  the  seat  of 
the  disease  in  thirteen  cases,  the  cerebellum  in  four.    In  one  case 


Nature  of  tumour  not  stated 
Tubercular  tumours  . 
Gliomata  . 
Sarcomata  (including  cysto-sarcomata) 
Hydatids,  cysticerci,  and  ecbinococci 

Cysts  

Carcinomata  . 
Gummata  . 
Glio-sarcomata  . 
Myxomata  (including  myxo-sarcomata) 
Osteomata . 
Neuromata  . 
Psammomata  . 
Papillomata  . 
Fibromata . 
Cholesteomata  . 
Lipomata  . 
Erectile  tumours 
Dermoid  cysts  . 
Enchondromata 
Lympbomata  . 


133 
137 
76 

75 
30 
27 

24 
21 

14 
12 
6 
4 
4 
4 

3 
2 


1 

1 

5S0 


unknown. 
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there  were  multiple  gliomata  in  the  brain,  and  in  two  others  there 
were  growths  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Of  the  ten  cases  of  sarcomata  several  affected  the  dura  mater 
in  inaccessible  positions  ;   of  the  five  cases  which  attacked  the 
brain  only,  one  alone  could  have  been  removed  with  any  prospect 
of  success.    Of  the  remaining  tumours  none  of  the  carcinomata 
or  glio-sarcomata  were  amenable  to  treatment.     Of  the  four  cases 
of  cyst  one  could  certainly,  and  another  possibly,  have  been 
operated  upon ;  the  myxoma  was,  and  the  lymphoma  was  not, 
amenable  to  operation,  and  of  the  three  doubtful  cases,  two  could 
have  been  operated  on.    Dr.  White's  summing  up  is  as  follows  :— 
"Thus  we  see  that  out  of  one  hundred  cases  of  tumour  of  the 
brain,  ten  might  certainly  have  been  operated  upon,  and  four 
additional  ones  might  possibly  have  been,  so  that  in  10  per  cent 
of  our  cases  we  can  hold  out  some  hope  of  operative  relief  to  our 
patients,  provided  that  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the 
growth  be  made,  even  so  late  as  shortly  before  their  death,  whilst 
of  course  earlier  in  their  histories  many  others  might  have  been 
operated  upon  with  a  good  prospect  of  success  " 

Iu  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  tumour  of  the  brain  the  bones 
of  the  skull  will  be  found,  as  the  result  of  increased  pressure,  very 
light,  thin,  roughened  like  sand-paper  on  the  inner  surface  but 
without  any  softening  (Hale  White,  Gutfs  Rasp.  Rep.,  1886)  If 
th,s  observation  is  confirmed,  it  is  obvious  that  it  inculcates  the 
need  of  extra  care  m  trephining,  while  it  points  to  the  value  of 
mspecting  care  ully  the  inner  surface  of  the  crown  removed 
W  DftfUS  Cmd  Bmi(Jers  in  Operation  in  Cerebral  Tumours. 

dealt  w  H  ^  ai't  GnUmerated  now;  ^ey.  will  be  more  fully 
dealt  with  m  the  next  section  :—  y 

m&\±frVTSmJ  f       gT°Wth-    ^  Embarrassments 
with  the  anesthetic.     (3)    Hasmorrhage.      (4)    Difficultv  in 
detecting  the  ei-owth     /c\  niffl    u    •    •   ,    .w    -vacuity  m 
(1)  <?nffi      .  (S)  DlfficultF  m  elating  the  growths. 

■  Efficient  exposure  of  the  growth 

«m  a  lL  ™  '       f  Pa"ent  s  c™di«°n.  bom  a  tendency  to 

Cte  ;  rd  respiration' aMed  *      of  the 

•MtiZ  ',  i'  1,  5-4)'  7  Se™usIy  e"barrass  the  surgeon  bv 
■tag  she,,  the  tnne  needful  for  sufficient  renao™.  of  the^anW 

(3)  Haemorrhage. 

^o^Zllr*^  °nJdi™:on  °f  *•  dura  mater  from 

The  means  of  treating  such  hemorrhage  have 
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already  been  given  at  pp.  158,  178-     Far  graver  haemorrhage 
may  have  to  be  encountered  on  removing  the  tumour  itself,  as 
occurred  in  the  cases  at  pp.  225,  230.    The  best  means  of  ar-  ■ 
resting  this  is  probably,   first,  firm  pressure  with  an  aseptic 
sponge,  followed  by  careful  packing  of  the  cavity  with  strips  of 
sal  alembroth  or  iodoform  gauze,  the  ends  being  left  long  for  re- 
moval, then  uniting,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  dura  mater  with 
chromic  gut  sutures,  and  the  scalp  with  silver  sutures  over  the 
gauze,  a  drainage  tube  of  adequate  size  having  first  been  adjusted, 
with  its  distal  end  quite  up  into  the  cavity.    This  means  failing, 
Dr.  Weir's  suggestion  to  leave  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  in  situ 
should  be  tried,  but  the  frailness  of  the  tissues  on  which  they 
hold,  and  the  need  of  keeping  the  patient's  head  absolutely  still 
as  long  as  these  forceps  are  in  position,  are  points  which  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

OPERATIVE  PROCEDURES  ON   THE  BRAIN,  CHIEFLY 
EOR  THE  REMOVAL  OP  GROWTHS.* 

Preparation  of  the  Patient.— The  day  before  the  operation  the 
patient's  head  is  shaved,  washed  with  soft  soap  and  then  ether; 
next,  the  position  of  the  lesion  is  ascertained  by  measurement,  and 
marked  on  the  scalp.  The  head  is  then  covered  with  lint  soaked 
in  carbolic-acid  solution  (one  in  twenty),  oil  silk  and  cotton  wool, 
being  thus  thoroughly  carbolised  for  at  least  twelve  hours  before 
the  operation.  Finally,  the  patient  has  the  usual  purgative 
.administered  the  evening  before,  followed  by  an  enema  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation.  . 

Anaesthetic. — A  hypodermic  injection  of  a  quarter  of  a  gram  ot 
morphine  t  is  given,  and  then  chloroform  is  administered.  IJie 
object  of  giving  the  morphine  is  twofold,  in  the  first  place  it 
allows  of  the  performance  of  a  prolonged  operation,  without  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  large  amount  of  chloroform,  the  amount 
actually  used  m  an  operation  lasting  two  hours  being  very  small. 

The  second  reason  is  perhaps  the  more  important,  thai  tins 


*  Many  other  operations  on  the  brain-e.r,.,  for  abscess,  removal  of  *^r££ 
!rgot  may  be  given  half  an  hour  before  the  operation,  as  advised  Dj 
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drug  causes  well-marked  contraction  of  the  arterioles  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  that  consequently  an  incision  into 
the  brain  is  accompanied  by  very  little  oozing,  if  the  patient  be 
under  its  influence.  Prof.  Horsley  has  not  used  ether  in  men 
fearing  that  it  would  produce  cerebral  excitement ;  chloroform  on 
the  contrary,  producing  well-marked  depression.  If  there  existed 
any  heart  complication,  the  above  theoretical  considerations  would 
be  disregarded  in  favour  of  the  safer  anesthetic.* 

Treatment  of  the  Wound— The  high  mortality  accompanying 
trephining  being  largely  due  to  septic  meningitis,  strict  antiseptic 
precautions  will  alone  give  safety. 

Line  of  Incision.— Prof.  Horsley  disapproves  of  the  ordinary 
crucial  incision  as  inconvenient  at  the  time,  as  the  four  flaps  have 
to  be  held  out  of  the  way,  and  later  on  their  point  of  meeting,  a 
weak  spot,  may  aid  the  formation  of  a  hernia  cerebri.    If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  semilunar  flap  be  raised,  it  can  simply  be  'thrown 
back  and  requires  no  more  holding;  later  on,  the  advantage  of 
raising  such  a  large  flap,  which  can  be  laid  down  like  the  lid  of  a 
box,  will  be  obvious  since,  being  continuous  throughout,  it  offers 
plenty  of  resistance  to  the  upward-pushing  brain,  which  the  point 
of  meeting  of  four  cross-cuts  can  never  do ;  this  indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  favouring  the  very  thing  one  wishes  to  avoid  The 
following  details  with  reference  to  raising  the  flap  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here :-( 1)  All  the  parts  superficial  to  the  periosteum 
must  be  raised  with  the  flaps.    (2)  The  curve  must  be  a  shallow 
arc  to  avoid  cutting  collateral  vessels.     (3)  It  must  be  so  drawn 
as  not  to  divide  the  main  arterial  branches  supplying  that  part 
ot  the  scalp.    The  periosteum  should  be  reflected  by  a  crucial 
incision  from  an  area  corresponding  to  the  first  trephine  hole 
and subse quently  as  more  bone  is  cut  away.    As  the  flap  method,' 
with  the  above  great  advantage,  produces  freer  hemorrhage  some 

lev  1  with  the  occipital  protuberance,  after  the  plan  mentioned  at 
I  •  1 51.    Ihis  method,  though  sometimes  controlling  the  bleedino- 

foe;;:         THe « °f  — >  <*  1— 

2  n  PreSSUre  Wlth  Sp°ngeS  °ufc  0f  hot  1-2000  Perchloride 
solution  will  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  1  evomOTia6 


^^^  upt°tXd?    ;  Startl  Dg  rapidity  with  which  a  P-* 
W off  agaiTfa  J mo™t  w  .    °f  ^  °f  ^  Prolo^d  opo^ionsfcan  be 
is  very  easy  to  lilZT    '  u       ^  a  few  whiffs  of  the  drug,  and  that  thus  it 

*«* opirfion  "that  thiHe^  T  ^  °f  ^  *"*  *°rsle?  « 
^^iSL^JSu^^        aCti°n  °f  ^  anesthetic  is  .nore 
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It  is  usually  important  to  indicate  on  the  bone  itself  the  site 
of  the  first  trephine-opening.  The  previous  careful  outlining  of 
this  on  the  shaven  scalp  will  be  of  no  avail  after  the  flap  has  been  • 
lifted  away.  Measuring  instruments  have  to  be  used  again,  per- 
haps without  disinfection.  Therefore,  to  mark  the  position  of  a 
scar,  or  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  Dr.  Keen  (loc.  supra  eit.)  has 
advised  previous  nicking  of  the  bone  with  a  small  gouge  through 
one  or  more  small  incisions  in  the  scalp. 

Removal  of  the  Bone.— The  cranial  opening  should  always  be 
sufficiently  free.     A  cramped  opening  is  certain  to  defeat  the 
object  of  the  operation  in  the  case  of  a  growth.    Where  explora- 
tion has  to  be  made,  the  most  rapid  way  is  to  make  a  couple  of 
holes  with  a  2 -inch  trephine  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  area 
to  be  removed,  then  to  cut  half  through  the  sides  of  such  an  area 
with  a  Hey's  saw,  and,  finally,  to  complete  the  division  with  a 
powerful  bone-forceps  *  or  the  intervening  bone  may  be  nibbled 
away  with  Hoffman's  forceps.    Dr.  Keen  (loc.  supra  cit.)  points 
out  that  the  brain  allows  of  gentle  pressure  very  readily,  and  that 
the  finger  can  be  inserted  for  purpose  of  examination  an  inch  all 
round  the  opening.    Where  it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  dura 
mater  intact,  the  portions  of  bone  removed  should  be  preserved 
in  hot  aseptic  lotion,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  placed 
between  the  skin  and  dura  mater,  having  been  previously  divided 
into  small  fragments  as  advised  by  Dr.  Macewen.t 

Treatment  of  the  Dura  Mater.— This  should  be  incised  round 
four-fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  area  exposed  at  £  inch 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
stitch  the  edges  together  afterwards.  The  dura  mater  is  best 
opened  first  by  incision  with  the  scalpel,  and  then  by  blunt- 
pointed  curved  scissors,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the 
parts  beneath.  The  main  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  are 
best  secured  by  ligature  before  they  are  divided. 

Treatment  of  the  Bram.%-\i  this,  after  incision  of  the  dura 
mater,  bulges  very  prominently  into  the  wound,  it  indicates  patho- 

*  In  his  second  paper  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  April  23,  1887),  ^J^SE 
mends  as  the  most  rapid  method,  first,  taking  out  an  inch  disc  with  a  trephine, 
and  then  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  size  required  with  a  circular-  saw,  "oontedon 
rBonwul's  surgical  engine  (Mayer  *  Meltzer),  the  separation  bemg  completed 

Prof  Horsley  has  not,  so  far,  observed  much  ossification  of  the  cicatrix  JJ 
flargf  area  of  bone  has  been  removed,  a  perforated  celluloid  cap,  light,  but  ver. 

Tln^TtWnrttater  which  is  adherent  to  the  tumour  is  usually  much 
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logical  intra-cranial  tension,  and  probably  a  tumour.*    The  next 
point  is  the  colour  of  the  brain.    Prof.  Horsley  believes  that  the 
existence  of  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge,  or,  possibly,  the  contrary 
condition — viz.,  lividity,  will  indicate  a  tumour  beneath  the 
cortex  in  the  corona  radiata.     The  condition  of  the  vessels  and  of 
the  peri-vascular  lymphatics  should  next  be  investigated,  and  par- 
ticular note  taken  of  any  yellowish-white  patches  in  the  walls  of 
the  latter,  indicating  old  mischief.     Alterations  in  the  density  of 
the  brain  must  next  be  observed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
cerebral  tumours,  situated  beneath  the  cortex,  are  scarcely  to  be 
detected,  save  by  exploratory  incision.    Dr.  Weir  (loc.  supra  cit.) 
thinks  a  needle  of  very  little  value  in  exploration  of  a  growth.  A 
tumour  too  soft  to  be  detected  by  the  finger  will  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  needle.    Furthermore,  two  cases  have  come  to  Dr. 
Keen's  knowledge  in  which  fatal  haemorrhage  followed  its  use. 
Careful  palpation   and  the  insinuation  of  the  finger-tip  under 
the  trephine-opening  are  preferable. 

Hccmorrhage.—In  removing  a  portion  of  the  brain,  or  a  tumour 
the  bleeding  which  has  been  so  much  dreaded  will  usually 
cease  if  the  wound  be  plugged  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of 
sponge.  The  value  of  a  preliminary  injection  of  morphine  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  Prof.  Horsley  further  points  out  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  mam  vessels  remaining  in  the  pia  mater  they  can 
be  raised  from  the  brain,  and  especially  out  of  the  sulci,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  subjacent  brain  being  removed:  other  means  of 
arresting  hemorrhage  are  boiling  water,  cooled  to  1050  or  1  io°- 


In  6aId'    If/he  miSChief  is  reCent'  the  ^mbrane  will  be  simply  highly  vascular 

c^^Ttt^S1^  r  f°Und  t0  ^  °f  a  colour.  Irfall 

*  Tn  ;  adherent  the  dura  mater  must  be  freely  excised. 

gro^  r^^Ll^^:1?  evidence  of  intra-cranial  tension  a 

which  D?Weir  Znn  of  IT  °T  £T  °f  ^  °Perafci°n-  ThllS' in  a  case  ™ 
right  fissure 7nt22  1°"  °V6r  the  W  Part  <*  the 

left  W  1      TT         r  SpaSms  ln  the  leffc  Iimbs  and  loss  of  power  in  the 

from  tCZ7s^!Z  ^rE:Tme  ?  thG  Pia  mater  was  fo»nd  »Pringi»g 
wards  to th TIS  td  invn!  1  C/rebfar  l0b6'  diSplaGinS  medullaL? 
*V,  March  So\  »f  fvT  ^  &nrth  Ventricle'  Dr'  L"  S'  Pil^er  (Ann.  of 
^h^TveS&fl^P  T  °f  "  manWh°  P^-ted  symptoms  which, 
*  the  angula7ffyrus  o;Te  ^°nsistent  with  the  existence  of  a  growth 
Ntny.  tSxSI  L?„V  7mcdftejicinity,  being  the  site  of  a  previous 
strongly  thT  a S  ^^T^'  ^  mater  and  brain  P"*"**  «o 

corticai I  PortTo;?inch ^!  {0TT  had  been  lcflected-  a  rent  took  place  in  the 
eight  hours  later  i£h     ?'         gr°Wth  W&S  f°"nd' and  the  Patient  died  thirty- 
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cocaine  I  o  per  cent.  (Keen);  fine  catgut  ligatures  tied  without  jerk- 
ing, and  not  too  tightly.    If  any  bleeding  vessel  is  not  well  within 
reach,  the  opening  must  be  enlarged  to  get  at  it.    Where  other 
methods  fail  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  may  be  left  on  for  36  or  48 
hours  ;  but  the  patient  must  be  carefully  watched,  lest  his  rest- 
lessness cause  the  friable  tissues  to  give  way,  or  inflict  damage 
on  his  brain.    A  meningeal  branch  should  be  underrun  before  it  is 
cut.    Wounds  of  the  large  venous  sinuses  have  already  been  alluded 
to  (p.  158). 

Incision  of  the  Brain.— The  cuts  in  the  cortex  must  be  made 
exactly  vertical  to  the  surface,  and  directed  into  the  corona  radiata  | 
where  necessary,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  damage  to  the  fibres 
coming  from  the  portions  of  cortex,  and  surrounding  the  seat  ot 
operation.  If  possible,  portions  of  each  centre  should  always  be 
left  so  that  the  representation  of  its  movements  may  never  be 
totally  destroyed.  A  portion  of  brain  removed  does  not  leave  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  a  permanent  gap  with  vertical  sides, 
for  in  a  very  short  time,  the  corona  radiata  forming  the  floor  of  the 
pit  bulges  almost  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  cortex. 

DiMmlty  in  Detecting  the  Growth*-^  may  arise  from  several 
causes.  ( 1 )  The  want  of  distinctness  in  the  gr owth-m  other 
words  its  close  resemblance  to  bram  substance.T  (2)  Wy- 
the growth  being  overlaid  by  normal  brain  substance  (p.  225). 
(  , )  By  change  in  the  growth-viz.,  hemorrhage  from  its  thm-walled 
vessels,  an!  later  on  caseation  of  the  coagula,  these  conditions 
beino-  likely  to  puzzle  the  operator. 

mffijy  in  Isolate  tU  This  may  be  due  to. 

the  absence  of  a  capsule,  and  thus  to  the  initiation of  the 
surrounding  parts.  Now  that  gliomata,  owing  to  the  opeiative 
ITL  which  wiH  he  made  upon  them,  are  o  such  pracrt 
importance  from  a  new  point  of  «w  tins  ques  ,.n  of  a  capsule 
is  a  very  weighty  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  disputed  pomt.  Thus 
in  \TIennek  and  Mr.  Godlee's  case  the  glioma  was  found 
to  be  « thinly  encapsuled,  but  quite  isolated  from  the  surrouud- 
1  brain  substance."  Not  so,  however,  is  ri  »  r^,,0"^ 
"a  es     Indeed,   the    chief   pathologists   speak  ^  Z 

this  point.  Dr.  Fagge  «*".  -*•  ^"aing 
of  glioma  "  is  always  contmuous  with  that  ot  the  suiro 


.  ,  have  cou«ned  mvsel.  ^fT^ZZZtZZ^^ 
t  "A  glioma  maj  be  of  a  pmteh-,cd  colour,  or  .t  ma  I  °°  its  pre. 

noma!  braSu-sutatance  that  a  microscope  .s  .equ.red 

sence."— Dr.  Fagge,  Mediant,  vol.  i.  p.  5*3 
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•cerebral  tissue,  for  there  is  never  a  capsule,*  as  with  some 
sarcomata.  Indeed,  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  the  part  in 
which  it  grows,  so  that  one  might  imagine  the  corpus  striatum 
or  the  thalamus,  or  some  particular  convolution,  to  have  become 
swollen  to  three  or  four  times  its  usual  size." 

(2)  Another  source  of  doubt  in  telling  when  a  glioma  not  en- 
capsulated has  been  isolated,  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  hagge  (loc.  supra  cit.),  these  growths,  in  common  with 
all  the  less  circumscribed  form  of  cerebral  tumours,  are  apt  to  set 
up  morbid  changes  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  usually  of  the 
nature  of  softening,  partly  inflammatory,  partly  (Edematous. 

Excision  of  Cortex  Centres  for  Epilepsy . — As  this  is  an  operation 
which  may  be  tried  in  the  future,  it  will  be  well  to  mention  one 
case.    Dr.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia  (Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sei.,  Oct.  and 
Nov.  1888),  successfully  excised  the  centre  for  left  wrist  and 
hand  in  an  epileptic  whose  fits  always  began  in  the  left  hand. 
The  patient,  aged  twenty,  had  had  a  fall  on  his  head  when  thirteen. 
There  were  no  definite  traces  of  this,  and  exploration  of  the  part 
which  had  possibly  been  struck  detected  nothing  abnormal.  Each 
fit  invariably  began  in  the  left  arm  and  fingers.    The  thumb  and 
fingers  became  rigid  and  extended,  widely  separated,  the  hand 
and  forearm  in  a  right  line,  and  the  elbow  flexed.     Usually  both 
legs  were  next  attacked,  the  left  usually  before  the  right,  and 
crossed  in  front  of  it;  next  the  face  was  attacked,  the  mouth 
bemg  drawn  to  the  left.    After  this  the  convulsions  became 
general. 

The  fissure  of  Rolando  being  marked  on  the  scalp  in  order  to 
indicate  it  on  the  skull  itself,  two  small  incisions  were  made  at 
the  ends  of  the  line,  and  with  a  bone  gouge  two  small  circles 
were  made  through  these  on  the  skull.     A  ii-inch  trephine  was 
then  applied  with  the  centre-pin  £  inch  behind  the  fissure  of 
Kolando,  the  lower  margin  of  the  trephine  being  about  \  inch 
above  the  temporal  ridge.    The  crown  was  placed  in  i-^ooo 
bichloride  solution,  carefully  kept  at  T.  iooc-ioS0.     The  bone 
and  dura  mater  both  appeared  normal;  no  bulging  was  observed, 
and  the  pulsation  was  regular.    The  dura  was  now  incised.  The 
pia  was  very  much  infiltrated  with  serum,  producing  an  edematous 
j;mUCh  ^scurmg  the  brain  tissue,  especially  the  sulci  over 
ms  area.    Two  convolutions,  running  obliquely  downwards 

into  the£Ta  J?  fstiTn5uished  bv  ^ving  no  capsule,  but,  merging  indefinite]  v 

*ore  Z  C       71, *  18        and  t0U*h>  °the™-*  very  likelrain-tissue,  but 
pellucid.  -Dr.  WUks  and  Dr.  Moxon,  Path.  Anat. ,  p.  239. 
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and  forwards,  crossed  the  trephine  opening,  while  at  the  anterior 
border  a  third  convolution,  with,  apparently,  a  like  direction, 
came  into  view.    An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  which  was  ' 
the  Rolando  fissure  by  examining  the  depths  of  the  sulci,  but  as 
both  were  about  1  inch  deep,  this  gave  no  clue.    By  the  cysto- 
meter  (disinfected)  the  position  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  was 
re-determined.   This  ran  in  the  middle  of  the  three  convolutions. 
To  determine  the  seat  of  the  hand-centre  a  faradic  battery  was 
used,  the  ends  of  the  wires  being  wrapped  in  borated  cotton 
dipped  in  bichloride  solution.     Stimulating  the  two  posterior 
convolutions  gave  no  results.    When  the  anterior  one  of  the 
three  was  touched  the  hand  instantly  moved,  the  wrist  and 
fingers  being  extended.     Above  this  centre  were  the  shoulder 
and  elbow  centres,  and  below  that  for  the  face.    The  opening  in 
the  skull  was  now  enlarged,  and  the  portion  of  the  hand-centre 
about  ii  inch  long,  as  ascertained  by  the  battery,  was  then 
incised  above  and  below  with  a  knife,  the  lower  incision  being 
f  inch  above  the  temporal  ridge.    The  lower  end  of  the  portion 
to  be  removed  was  then  lifted  up,  and  the  loosened  convolution 
cut  away  with  scissors.    While  this  was  done,  no  movement  was 
perceived.    The  battery  wires  were  now  again  applied.    At  the 
remaining  part  of  the  convolution  above,  flexure  and  extension  of 
the  left  elbow,  elevation  and  abduction  of  the  shoulder  were 
noticed.  Touching  the  part  remaining  below  produced  an  upward 
movement  of  the  whole  left  face.    The  large  vessels  m  the  brain 
were  extremely  gently  tied  with  chromic  gut,  and  oozing  checked 
by  hot  water  and  cocaine  (4  per  cent.).    The  dura  mater  was 
sewn  with  chromic  gut,  two  bundles  of  horsehair  being  placed 
beneath  it.    The  disc  of  bone  and  some  fifteen  pieces  removed 
were  replaced  on  the  dura.  Soon  after  the  patient  recovered  from 
the  ether  he  had  a  fit,  but  the  hand  did  not  move.  _  The  patient 
made  a  good  recovery,  and  a  month  after  the  operation  the  skull 
was  as  firm  on  one  side  as  the  other,  with  very  slight  it  any, 
irregularity  where  the  pieces  of  bone  were  replaced.     Ine  nts 
were  greatly  diminished,  and  only  of  a  momentary  character, 
practically  petit  mat     There  is  no  convulsive  movemen *  who- 
ever •  the  hands  and  wrist  were  as  before.    Seven  weeks  alter 
the  operation  the  patient  wrote  that  motion  was  returning  m  the 
lpft  hand     Dr.  Keen  thought  that  by  "compensation    it  was 
nelly  certain  that  in  time  control  over  the  left  hand  would  be 
regained  through  the  other  hand  centre.  _  ^nitelv 

gThe  above  remarks  refer  to  attempts  to  remove  certain  d« 
localised  small  centres.    The  following  words  of  Dr.  Macewe 
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'(Brit.  Med.  Join-n.,  Aug.  11,  188S)  have  an  important  bearing 
on  this  matter,  and,  from  his  wide  experience,  carry  great  weight. 
"  Can  the  motor  area  be  removed  in  large  pieces  with  immunity 
from  serious  consequences  ?    If  this  region  be  of  such  psychical 
importance  to  movement,  and  destructive  cortical  lesions  in  it  are 
followed  by  secondary  degeneration  of  the  motor  tracts,  then 
excision  of  these  areas  will  necessarily  induce  permanent  paralysis, 
late  rigidity,  and  ultimate  structural  contracture.     The  removal 
of  large  wedges  from  the  brain,  especially  in  the  motor  centres, 
will  produce  serious  effects  upon  the  brain  as  a  whole,  causing, 
during  cicatrisation,  a  dragging  and  displacement  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  with  final  anchoring  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  cicatrix  * 
....  In  the  presence  of  a  stationary  cicatrix,  or  a  slow-growing 
neoplasm  in  the  motor  area,  occasionally  producing  fits,  few  would 
attempt  the  removal  of  such  a  large  wedge  of  the  motor  region 
as  to  induce  permanent  hemiplegia.  Even  when  the  fits  are  much 
more  numerous  and  aggravated,  it  is  serious  to  contemplate  the 
production  of  hemiplegia  while  attempting  the  cure  of  the  fits. 
No  doubt  these  epilepsies,  when  long  continued,  especially  in 
early  life,  are  apt  to  lead  to  great  and  extensive  instability  of  the 
motor  cortex,  so  as  to  warp  the  whole  cerebral  function,  and 
ultimately  involve  life  itself.    Still,  how  much  better  is  the  cure 
by  the  removal  of  a  large  wedge,  involving  the  greater  part  of 
the  motor  area  ?    How  many  people  would  submit  to  have  their 


"  Anchoring  of  the  Brain  and  some  of  its  Consequences.—  When  injury  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  followed  by  plastic  effusion  and  cica- 
tricial formation,  the  superficial  substance  is  apt  to  become  soldered  to  the  mem- 
branes when  these  remain  intact,  which  in  turn  may  be  soldered  to  the  skull,  or, 
in  the  event  of  their  detachment,  the  brain  may  become  directly  adherent  to  the 
bone.  Thus,  the  surface  of  the  brain  becomes  anchored  or  soldered  to  its  rigid 
walls.  It  has  no  longer  the  free  play  within  its  water  bed  to  expand  and  con- 
tact according  to  the  varying  states  of  the  circulation.  Each  variation  pro- 
duces a  dragging  of  the  brain  at  the  spot,  and  through  it  the  whole  hemisphere 
at  least  is  affected.  Any  sudden  physical  effort  pulls  on  the  brain,  producing  a 
Wnw    v?'  a  m°? Gntary  di-stui-bance  Just  as  if  the  cerebrum  had  received  a 

perform    g0  7i      People  aiTected  in  this  wa? cannot  rise  «p  q^kly.  ™ 

ESnT  'I        mTrnfc  °f  the  b°dy  °r  head'  without  experiencing  a 
1  rth°   °  glddAneS%  W^lch  retimes  causes  them  to  drop.    Following  «£» 
£S  antmym    T     the  cortex,  immediately  surrounding  the  cicatrix,  by  the 

traamatio  r6  *  *?  t0  beC°me  nn8taUe  3nd  pr°duCe  fits-  Some  cases  of 
tkued  Zr ????  ^  thUS  CaUS6d-  Further'  if  the  cortical  Nation  be  con- 
and  ton   rl  ?  "  Produced,  often  appearing  in  a  chronic  form 

H  thetanT?ing  S0'  gh  SUSCePtible  °f  being  lit  up  into  an  acute  affection, 
of  the  enofni  r  "T™  ^  ^  interfer^*  0  is  apt  to  induce  an  extension 
The  disZr?:.  Operation  in  such  cases  should  be,  when  possible,  postponed. 

fatal  issno  In         ,ladyiCe  haS'  t0  m>"  knowledge,  in  one  instance,  hastened  the 
issue,  encephalitis  becoming  rapidly  general." 
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upper  and  lower  limbs  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  amputated 
at  their  proximal  points— for  this  is  what  the  hemiplegia  amounts 
to— in  the  process  of  cure  of  their  fits.  Numerous  epileptics  ■ 
have  been  asked  the  question  by  me,  but  none  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  undergo  such  a  cure.  Even  had  they  done 
so,  the  circumstances  would  require  to  have  been  exceptional  to 
induce  one  to  hazard  the  life  of  the  patient  for  so  poor  a  result. 

Nor  is  the  removal  of  very  large  tumours  and  large 
wedges  of  brain  free  from  immediate  peril  to  life.  In  several 
instances  operated  on  elsewhere  death  has  ensued— one  while  the 
tumour  was  being  removed,  and  one  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation." 

Closure  of  the  Wound. — All  bleeding  having  stopped,  the  pieces 
of  bone  are  placed  on  the  dura  mater,  the  cut  dura  mater  is 
sutured  with  fine  catgut,  room  being  left  for  drainage,  and  the  flap 
is  secured  with  medium-sized  silk  and  horsehair  sutures.  Prof. 
Horsley  removes  the  drainage-tube,  which  is  to  be  inserted  at  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  incision  (as  the  patient  lies  in  bed) 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  makes  firm  but  gentle 
pressure  over  the  centre  of  the  flap.  The  tube  serves  to  remove 
the  steady  oozing  of  blood  and  serum  from  the  cut  surfaces,  which 
takes  place  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  its  removal  at 
the  end  of  this  time  is  advised,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  certain 
amount  of  tension  of  wound  exudation  to  occur  within  the  cavity, 
this  tension  not  interfering  with  primary  union  if  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  while  it  secures  pressure  on  the  bram  which  is 
tending  to  extrude,  and  serves,  when  the  wound  is  finally  healed 
to  separate  the  skin  flap  from  the  brain  beneath  by  a  cushion  of 
soft  connective  tissue.  If,  after  the  removal  of  the  tube,  there  is 
much  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  wound,  and  the  union  threatens 
to  break  down,  the  edges  must  be  sufficiently  separated  with  a  1 
probe,  gently  used,  in  the  track  of  the  drainage-tube. 

Causes  of  difficulty  in  cerebral  operations  and  of  their  not  doing 

well : — 

1.  The  ansesthetic  not  being  well  taken  (p.  239). 

2.  Haemorrhage  (pp.  239,  243). 

3  Shock  (p.  232). 

4  (Edema  of  the  lungs.— This  is  especially  likely  after  pro- 
longed operations,  where  it  has  been  needful  to  give  ether,  and  m 
cases  where,  for  some  time  before  the  operation,  the  patient  has  been 
practically  bedridden,  and  his  functions  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

c    Hernia  cerebri. -This  may  occur  in  two  ways:  (a)  Imuie 
dia tely,  during  the  operation,  in  a  case  where  there  is  much 
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evidence  of  intra-cranial  pressure,  and  where  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  cause.    Thus,  in  Dr.  Pilcher's  case  (loc.  sap,  " 
tit.),  the  projecting  cerebral  mass  was  so  great  in  volume  and  bo 
teuse  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  returning  it  within  the 
cranial  cavity,  nor  of  covering  it  by  the  usual  flaps.  Accordingly 
it  was  sliced  down  to  the  level  of  the  bone,     (b)  Later  on, 
it  may  point  to  unrelieved  tension,  as  in  a  case  of  mine  of 
cerebral  abscess  to  which  I  have  alluded  and  in  which  a  good 
recovery  took  place  after  evacuation  of  the  re-collection  of  pus. 
In  such  a  case  constant  pressure  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  sheet- 
lead,  notched  or  perforated  for  the  drainage  tube  will  be  found 
most  useful.     In  other  and  more  numerous  cases  a  later  hernia 
cerebri  points  to  septic  changes.    Dr.  Macewen  thus  points  out 
another  cause  :   "It  is  true  that  round  many  neoplasms  there  is 
.a  zone  of  encephalitis,  and  should  this  be  extensive  and  of  the 
nature  of  red  softening,  false  hernia  cerebri  is  prone  to  form.  It 
was  supposed  that  false  hernia  cerebri  was  entirely  due  to  decom- 
position, many  recent  writers  averring  that  it  cannot  occur  unless 
when  operations  are  conducted  non-antiseptically,  basing  their 
belief  on  experimental  investigations  conducted  on  brains  in  a 
physiological  state.     Had  they  concluded  that  the  formation  of 
false  hernia  cerebri,  after  operations,  was  principally  caused  by  de- 
composition, and  always  so  when  it  occurred  after  operations  on  a 
physiological  cerebrum,  they  would  have  been  right.    The  con- 
sistence of  false  hernia  cerebri  is  identical  with  red  softening  of 
the  brain,  occurring  in  idiopathic  affections  in  which  there  had  been 
no  operation.     In  one  instance,  in  which  trephining  was  performed 
for  the  relief  of  pressure  causing  total  hemiplegia,  and  when  the 
symptoms  indicated  either  acute  encephalitis  or  abscess,  or  both, 
the  moment  the  dura  mater  was  opened  a  large  mass  of  encephal- 
itis protruded  through  the  membranes,  forming  a  false  hernia 
cerebri  on  the  surface  of  the  scalp.    This  encephalitis  was  not 
occasioned  by  septic  matter  introduced  through  a  wound   as  it 
occurred  the  moment  the  wound  was  made.    Around  neoplasms 
red  softening  sometimes  exists,  and  interference  might  possibly 
occasion  an  extension  of  the  affection,  though  were  the  operation 
conducted  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  the  possibility  of  its 
ormahon  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.    With  this  exception, 
uere  has  been  no  false  hernia  cerebri  after  any  of  my  operations.'" 
o-  Septicaemia. 

7-  Impossibility  of  complete  removal. 
8.  Recurrence. 

In  some  cases  where  the  growth  has  not  been  found,  or  where  its 
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complete  removal  has  not  been  possible,  the  symptoms  have  been  . 
materially  improved  by  the  relief  given  to  the  pressure.  Thus,  in  A 
the  Lancet  of  April  7,  1888,  a  case  under  the  care  of  Mr.  F.  A. . 
Heath  is  reported,  in  which,  though  the  tumour  was  not  removed, 
owing  to  adhesions  to  the  anterior  fossa,  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  relief  given  to  the  pressure  was  most  decided.    "  The  patient 
recovered  promptly  from  the  operation,  with  the  formation  of  a  1 
hernia  under  the  healed  scalp,  shortly  after  regained  a  considerable  • 
power  of  motion  in  the  paretic  limbs,  remained  free  from  epileptic : 
attacks  for  over  two  months,  and  for  a  long  time  was  rid  of  the> 
headache.     He  was  seen  thirteen  months  after  the  operation,  and  ll 
though  completely  blind  could  walk  about  very  well.    Of  late  the 
headache  had  returned,  and  the  epileptic  attacks  had  become  ■ 
more  frequent." 

The  following  case  of  Fischer's,  of  Breslau  (Centr.f.  Chir.,B&.. 
xxix.  1889),  bears  on  the  same  point.     A  patient  was  admitted  I 
with  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  arm,  which  had  been  coming  on  1 
for  a  year,  and  very  severe  headache  on  the  left  side.    The  right  1 
leg  was  also  weaker,  dragging  a  little  in  walking.    The  left  pre-- 
central  convolution  was  exposed,  but  no  trace  of  a  tumour  could  i 
be  found.    The  patient  experienced  great  relief  from  the  operation. 
The  headache  was  gone,  the  arm  paralysis  was  less,  and  the  convul-  ■ 
sions  ceased.    Five  months  later  the  patient  began  to  complain 
again,  the  paralysis  of  the  right  arm  and  leg  having  increased,  and 
epileptiform  seizures  being  of  daily  occurrence.    He  urged  repe- 
tition of  the  operation.    The  skull  being  again  opened  at  the  same 
place,  a  red  lobulated  tumour  soon  bulged  up.  It  was  shelled  out 
piecemeal  with  the  finger,  as  it  continually  broke  off  on  pulling, 
severe  hemorrhage  resulting.  The  growth  was  also  firmly  adherent 
to  the  dura.    The  hole  in  the  brain  was  lightly  plugged  with 
iodoform  gauze.  All  symptoms  of  growth  were  again  in  abeyance. 
Two  months  later  the  patient  began  to  complain  again,  and  now 
a   growth   grew  through  the  trephine  opening.    The  autopsy 
showed  that  the  growth  in  the  brain  had  been  completely  removed. 
The  recurrence  started  from  the  dura.    It  was  a  vascular  round- 
celled  sarcoma. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATIONS   ON  THE  FACE. 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  FIFTH  NERVE. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  given  the  operative  treatment  of 
facial  neuralgia,  including  neurotomy,  neurectomy,  and  nerve- 
stretching.    While  the  results  in  none  of  the  three  are  really 
permanent,  in  the  first  they  are  certainly  the  shortest-lived.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  estimate  precisely  the  respective  value  of 
neurectomy  and  nerve-stretching  of  the  fifth  nerve.    In  the  first 
place,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  stretching  a  nerve  like 
the  sciatic  (one  from  which  most  of  our  experience  in  the  operation 
has  been  derived)  and  the  fifth  nerve.     In  the  sciatic,  stretching- 
alone  is  available,  as  the  nerve  is  a  mixed  one.    Again,  the  course 
of  the  two  nerves  is  widely  different.    The  sciatic  runs  amongst 
soft  parts,  and  is  readily  reached  and  stretched.     The  fifth  nerve 
would  be  readily  ruptured  by  anything  like  the  force  which  is 
usually  applied  to  the  sciatic ;  furthermore,  it  runs  in  its  passage 
from  the  skull  through  bony  foramina,  and,  in  the  case  of  two  of 
its  divisions,  through  bony  canals  as  well.     In  the  second  place, 
in  nerve-stretching,  even  more  than  in  neurectomy,  the  pub- 
lished results  seem  to  me  to  be  unreliable,  cases  having  here  been 
much  too  often  published  without  sufficiently  prolonged  watching. 
At  present,  I  think  the  respective  value  may  be  summed  up  in 
some  such  way  as  this.    It  would  appear  from  Wagner's*  laborious- 
collection  of  1 3  5  cases  of  neurectomy,  that  1 8  remained  cured 
after  as  long  a  period  as  three  years.    I  am  unable  to  find  any 
case  of  nerve-stretching  reported  as  cured  after  a  longer  period 
of  watching  than  eight  months.t    As  the  relief   after  either- 
operation  is  usually  not  permanent,   the  surgeon   would  be 


*  Arch.f.  Chir.,  Bd.  xi. 

Vf erenCG  t0  the  statistics  of  Hahn,  of  Berlin,  quoted  by  Dr.  Chandler 
(Tn,  taj"'lataojn  of  cases  (New  York  Med.  Record),  and  for  Dr.  Gray's  tables 
G  Pv    ,eur°l°M  and  P»ychiatn/,  May  1882),  I  am  indebted  to  a  paper  by  Dr. 

. «.  fowler  (Annals  of  Surgery,  vol.  ffl.  No.  4,  p.  269),  which  for  its  fulness  and 
impartiality  is  well  worthy  of  reference 
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abundantly  justified  who  first  submitted  his  patient  to  nerve- 
stretching,  and  after  a  relapse  gave  him  another  period  of  relief 
by  the  major  operation'  of  a  thoroughly  performed  neurectomy. 

First  Division  of  Fifth  Nerve :  Neurotomy  and  I 
Neurectomy. — These  two  may  be  considered  together. 

Neurectomy. — The  incision  may  be  made  above  or  below  the 
■eyebrow.    The  latter  is  preferable,  as  leaving  less  scar.  The- 
supra-orbital  notch  being  made  out*  by  firm  pressure  when  the 
patient  is  under  an  ana3sthetic,  the  eyebrow  is  .drawn  up  and  the 
eyelid  down,  and  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  long  is  made 
along  the  supra-orbital  margin,  with  its  centre  opposite  to  the 
notch.    The  skin,  occipito-frontalis,  and  palpebral  ligament  being 
divided,  the  cellular  tissue  is  separated,  the  nerve  found  in  the  s 
notch,  set  free,  drawn  up  with  a  strabismus  hook  and  a  full  inch . 
removed. 

Neurotomy. — This  may  be  perftn-med  subcutaneously  or,  as 
above,  by  an  open  wound,  with  antiseptic  precautions.  Neither 
are  comparable  with  neurectomy,  owing  to  the  rapid  union  of  the 
nerve.  The  open  method  needs  no  further  description.  The 
•subcutaneous  method  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  The  position 
of  the  supra-orbital  foramen  being  made  sound  by  firm  pressure, 
a  narrow  tenotomy  knife  is  entered  to  the  inner  side  of  the  nerve 
and  then  passed  outwards  horizontally  beneath  the  skin,  till  its 
point  has  passed  beyond  the  nerve.  Its  edge  is  then  turned  towards 
the  bone,  and  the  nerve  divided  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn.  This 
method  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  neurotomy  by  open  wound,  as 
it  leaves  less  scar.  Neurectomy  however  should  replace  neu- 
rotomy. 

Second  Division  of  Fifth  Nerve  :  Neurotomy,  Neu- 
rectomy, and  Nerve-Stretching— Of  these,  neurectomy  will 
alone  be  described  in  detail.  In  deciding  between  the  only  two 
operations  which  are  of  value,  the  surgeon  is  referred  to  the 
preceding  remarks  on  neurectomy  and  nerve-stretching. 

Neurectomy.— Oases  justifying:  epileptiform  neuralgia  resist- 
ing all  other  treatment — e.g.,  extraction  of  teeth,  the  continuous 
current,  &c.    Cases  in  which  life  is  a  burden,  where,  owing  to 


*  "The  supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen  can  be  felt  about  the  junction  of  the 
inner  with  the  middle  third  of  the  supraorbital  margin.    From  this  point  a 
perpendicular  line,  drawn  with  a  slight  inclination  outwards,  so  as  to  crossjn 
interval  between  the  two  bicuspid  teeth  in  both  jaws,  passes  over  ttej™ 
orbital  and  the  mental  foramina.    The  direction  of  these  two  lower  fo.amln 
looks  towards  the  angle  of   the  nose."-Mr.  Holden,  Landmarks,  Medical 
J&urgical,  p.  6. 
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the  frequent  recurrence  from  the  slightest  touch,  from  a  draught 
of  air,  or  taking  food,*  the  patient  is  unfit  for  work,  sleepless  and 
emaciating,  and,  perhaps,  becoming  a  morphia-habitue. 

Doubtful  Gases. — Cases  in  which  the  neuralgia  is  ascending — 
viz.,  attacking  first  the  inferior  dental,  then  the  superior  maxillary, 
and  so  on,  in  spite  of  operation.  If  other  conditions  are  favour- 
able, age  does  not  necessarily  prohibit  the  operation,  t 

Operation. — This,  often  known  as  Carnochan's,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  removing  the  whole  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  to- 
gether with  the  spheno- palatine  ganglion  as  far  back  as  the  foramen 
rotundum,  the  nerve  forming  the  guide  to  the  surgeon  from  the 
surface  backwards. 

Oarnochan  (Amer.  Joiim.  Meal.  Sci.,  1 8 5 8,  p.  136)  looked  upon 
the  removal  of  Meckel's  ganglion  as  the  key  of  the  operation. 
Whether  his  view  was  right  that  this  body  could  be  likened  to  a 
galvanic  battery,  keeping  up  a  continuous  supply  of  "  morbid 
nervous  sensibility,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  removal  of  the  nerve 
beyond  the  ganglion  is  strongly  advisable,  as  by  this  step  the 
spheno-palatine  branches  to  the  gums  are  also  removed.  As 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Chavasse  (Med.  Ohir.  Trans,  vol.  lxvii.  p.  151) 
and  Mr.  Clutton  (St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Repts.,  vol.  xv.  p.  213)  re- 
moval of  the  nerve  beyond  Meckel's  ganglion  ensures  the  discon- 
nection of  the  posterior  dental  nerve  +  from  the  brain,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  explanation  of  the  success  which  follows  the  operation. 

An  anaesthetic  being  given,  and  the  parts  shaved  §  and  cleansed, 
a  T-incision  is  made  with  the  horizontal  portion  reaching  from 


*  In  a  patient  of  Dr.  Fowler's  {Annals  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  No.  4,  p.  300)  "  every 
attempt  to  receive  food  upon  that  side  of  the  mouth  was  followed  by  exacerba- 
tions of  pain  of  the  most  frightful  character.  It  was  only  by  lying  upon  the 
opposite  side,  and  having  a  funnel  passed  back  to  the  pharynx,  so  as  to  guide  the 
stream  away  from  the  diseased  side,  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  food  at  all,  and 
that  of  a  liquid  character." 

t  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Detroit,  in  a  discussion  on  "  A  Case  of  Excision  of  the 
Inferior  Dental  Nerve,  by  Dr.  Mears"  {Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  485), 
mentioned  two  cases  of  men,  aged  seventy-two  and  sixty-nine,  in  the  first  of* 
whom  he  excised  the  infra-orbital  and  inferior  dental ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
supra-  and  infra-orbital  nerves  successfully,  the  good  result  having  lasted  six 
years  in  the  first  case. 

X  In  both  of  Dr.  Chavasse's  cases  the  commencement  of  the  pain  was  invariably 
referred  to  the  periphery  of  the  posterior  dental  branches,  and  it  appeared  very 
doubtful  if  stretching  would  have  had  any  effect  on  slender  branches  at  some 
distance  from  the  extension  point.  Both  of  Dr.  Chavasse's  cases  remained  prac- 
tically well  two  years  and  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  operation. 

§  In  one  of  Mr.  Clutton's  cases  this  could  not  have  been  borne  before.  Recur- 
rence, slight  and  relieved  by  quinine,  ensued  in  both  of  Mr.  Clutton's  cases  within 
the  year. 
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canthus  to  canthus  just  below  the  orbit,  and  the  vertical  one 
running  down  close  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.    The  flaps  thus 
marked  out  being  reflected  and  all  hasniorrhage  stopped,  the  ' 
infra-orbital  nerve  is  defined,  cut  as  long  as  possible,  and  a  piece 
of  silk  tied  round  it  to  make  it  serve  as  a  guide. 

A  £-inch  trephine  is  then  applied  just  below,  and  including, 
the  infra-orbital  foramen,  so  as  to  remove  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
antrum  ;  next,  the  same  sized  or  a  i-inch  trephine  is  applied  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  this  cavity  so  as  to  expose  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.  Free  and  troublesome  hasmorrhage  must  be 
expected,  partly  from  the  vascular  facial  bone,*  partly  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum,  and  in  the  fossa  itself,  where 
the  bleeding  is  always  copious,  from  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
internal  maxillary.  Pressure  with  small  sponges  in  holders  may 
be  relied  upon.  The  next  step  is  to  open  up  the  infra-orbital 
canal  with  a  small  chisel,  strong  scissors,  or  fine  cutting  pliers, 
being  used  to  enlarge  the  wound. 

During  the  operation,  if  daylight  fail,  a  laryngeal  mirror  and 
artificial,  or  electric,  light,  will  greatly  help  the  surgeon. 

The  nerve  being  now  brought  into  the  posterior  trephine- 
aperture,  it  is  traced  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  which  it 
enters  through  the  foramen  rotundum.    Being  kept  on  the  stretch 
by  means  of  the  piece  of  silk,  it  is  severed  with  long,  delicate, 
■curved  scissors  as  far  back  and  as  near  the  foramen  as  possible. 
If  it  is  still  held  by  filaments  passing  downwards  (sphenopalatine 
branches),  these  should  be  also  divided  with  scissors.    Mr.  Glutton 
considers  that  the  total  length  of  nerve  removed  from  the  infra- 
orbital foramen  to  the  foramen  rotundum  should  be  at  least 
if  inch,  without  including  any  of  its  branches.    Iodoform  should 
be  dusted  in  at  once,  and  the  wound  plugged  temporarily  with 
carbolized  sponges  sprinkled  with  iodoform.    When  all  hemor- 
rhage has  stopped  these  are  removed,  and  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa  and  antrum  are  lightly  plugged  with  aseptic  gauze,  or  bone 
lint  and  iodoform.    The  flaps  are  partially  adjusted  with  a  few 
points  of  suture,  leaving  room  for  drainage  and  the  removal  of 
the  plugs,t  iodoform  dusted  on,  and  boracic  acid  lint  wrung  out 
of  the  same  lotion  iced,  applied  constantly  and  renewed  frequently 
for  the  first  few  days. 


*  The  superficial  hemorrhage  will  be  all  the  freer  in  proportion  as  the  pari  has 
been  recently  submitted  to  blistering,  liniments,  &c. 

t  To  be  removed  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  according  to  the  amotffl 
of  hemorrhage  met  with  during  the  operation. 
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Difficulties  which  may  be  met  with  During  the  Operation. 

 1.  Hemorrhage.     2.  The  nerve  breaking,  or  being  divided 

prematurely.  3 .  A  deep  wound,  difficult  to  illuminate,  especially 
if  the  antrum  is  deep  between  the  two  trephine  wounds. 

After  any  of  these  operations  on  the  fifth  nerve  the  patient 
should  be  strictly  cautioned  to  avoid  exposure  to  any  of  the  causes 
of  a  return  of  his  enemy.    The  chief  are  given  below  (p.  2  5  9). 
Operations  on  the  Third  Division  of  the  Fifth  Nerve. 
Neurectomy. — American  surgeons  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  per- 
fection of  their  mechanical  dentistry,  have,  here  also,  led  the  way. 
The  following  case  gives  well  most  of  the  points  of  the  operation : — 
Dr.  Mears  *  removed  three  inches  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve, 
including  all  that  part  of  it  contained  in  the  canal  and  part  of  it 
beyond  the  mental  foramen.    The  outer  surface  of  the  jaw  was 
exposed  by  reflecting  a  flap  raised  by  an  incision  which  reached 
from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  along  the 
horizontal  ramus  to  a  point  beyond  the  position  of  the  mental 
foramen.    A  -2-mch  trephine  was  applied  over  the  position  of 
the  inferior  dental  foramen,  and  a  disc  of  the  outer  table  removed. 
The  mental  nerve  was  dissected  to  the  distance  of  i  inch  beyond 
its  point  of  exit  from  the  foramen  and  divided.     A  dental  burr 
attached  to  the  surgical  engine  was  now  used  to  enlarge  the 
mental  foramen  and  release  the  nerve.    By  pulling  upon  the 
nerve  at  the  point  where  it  was  exposed  by  the  trephine,  it  was 
drawn  entire  from  the  canal.    Before  dividing  it  posteriorly  it 
was  drawn  down  so  that  the  division  might  be  made  as  high  up  as 
possible.    The  artery,  which  was  torn,  was  twisted,  no  hasmorrhage 
following.    The  nerve,  while  in  the  canal,  was  found  to  be  swollen 
and  reddened,  and  the  artery  seemed  compressed  and  flattened. 
The  wound  healed  in  six  days.    The  patient,  save  for  one  or  two 
spasms,  remained  free  from  pain  for  nine  months,  up  to  date. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  nerve  removed  showed  evidence 
■  of  a  parenchymatous  neuritis— viz.,  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres, 
1  and  thickening  of  the  connective  tissues. 

Nerve-Stretching. — Mr.  Pittst  gives  two  cases  of  stretching  of 
the  inferior  dental  nerve  for  neuralgia.  For  more  than  a  year 
after  the  operation  these  cases  were  free  from  the  slightest  return 
of  pain,  then  relapses  took  place,  but  mildly,  and  the  condition  of 
the  patients  still  remained  much  improved.  The  nerve  was  found 
by  a  vertical  incision  within  the  mouth,  along  the  inner  t  border 


Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  469. 
t  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xv.  p.  207. 


J  Anterior  ? 
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of  the  ascending  ramus.     The  soft  parts  being  separated  from  the  j 
Lone  with  an  elevator,  and  the  position  of  entrance  of  the  nerve -r 
being  recognised  with  the  finger,  the  nerve  was  stretched  with  a, 
blunt  hook,  this  being  passed  close  to  the  bone.    While  it  was 
thus  easy  to  take  up  the  nerve  it  was  difficult  not  to  include  the- to 
artery  as  well,  and  this  in  one  case  caused  free  haemorrhage,, 
which  was  arrested  by  clamp-forceps  left  on  for  twenty -four  hours. 
Both  patients  suffered  from  swelling  of  the  throat  and  neck  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  necessary  braising  of  soft  parts,  and:, 
the  impossibility  of  satisfactory  drainage .     Several  months  elapsed  I  j 
before  complete  mobility  of  the  jaw  was  regained.    The  amount 
of  pull  required  was  not  great,  and  it  is  advised  to  stretch  the  j 
nerve  by  a  "  number  of  small  efforts  rather  than  by  one  jerk." 

Intra-buccal  Division. — The  following  case*  is  of  interest  a&j 
showing  with  what  facility  the  complication  of  haemorrhage'! 
noticed  in  the  last  operation  may  occur. 

The  patient  being  etherised,  and  the  mouth  held  open  by  aJ 
gag,  an  incision  was  made,  extending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower- 
jaw,'  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  latter.  The  spine  of  Spix  was  : 
exposed,  and  the  nerve  seized  with  a  strong  slender  forceps  at 
the  point  at  which  it  enters  the  dental  canal,  and  divided  withij 
scissors  above  and  below  the  forceps.  The  small  mass  removed,.  1 
however,  did  not  plainly  show  nerve  tissue,  whereupon  a  blunt 
hook  with  a  short  curve  was  introduced  two  or  three  times,  until  I 
finally,  when  passed  well  back  and  drawn  forward,  it  seized  a  cord  U 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  nerve.  This  was  divided  withi 
scissors,  when  quite  a  severe  hsemorrhage  took  place,  which  could  1 
only  be  controlled  by  rapidly  packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  1 
gauze.  The  hsemorrhage  recurred  the  same  evening,  several! 
ounces  more  being  lost,  but  it  was  checked  by  additional  com-- 
pression,  the  jaws  being  firmly  bound  together  so  as  to  force  the  1 
compress  against  the  wound.  The  gauze  was  removed  from  the  > 
wound  piecemeal,  the  last  being  taken  away  by  the  tenth  day. 

STRETCHING  THE  FACIAL  NERVE. t 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  made  below  (p.  259),  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  anything  more  than  temporary  relief,  of  a 
variable  duration  can  be  promised  by  it.  

*  T)r  R  F  Weir,  of  New  York  (Annals  of  Surgery,  June  3,  1SS7,  p.  5°4)- 
Dr.  Weir  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  hsemorrhage  arose  from  the  internal 

"^"operation  given  below,  that  of  Baum,  is  not,  accurately  speaking,  one 
quite  on  the  face.    It  may,  however,  be  conveniently  considered  here. 
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Operation. — The  following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Godlee's 
paper  (Clin.  Soc.  Tram.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  45),  the  method  is  that  of 
Bamn*    An  incision  begun  behind  the  ear,  about  opposite  to 
the  meatus,  was  carried  downwards  and  forwards  to  a  point 
immediately    below   the   lobule,   and    then   prolonged  almost 
perpendicularly,  but  slanting  a  little  forwards,  nearly  to  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.    A  small  transverse  incision  was  also  made 
below  the  pinna.    After  exposing  the  edge  of  the  sterno- mastoid 
and  parotid,  these  structures  were  separated  deeply  and  pulled 
respectively  backwards  and  forwards.    As  soon  as  the  edo-e  of  the 
digastric  appeared,  tbe  knife  was  discarded,  and  the  structures 
immediately  above  and  parallel  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
muscle  were  one  after  the  other  pulled  up  with  a  blunt  hook  or 
forceps  and  cleaned  with  a  steel  director.    When  the  nerve  was 
reached  and  raised  on  the  hook,  the  twitching  at  first  increased, 
a  somewhat  firmer  pull  averted  it  for  a  time,  but  it  began  again 
on  relaxing  the  tension;  a  still  firmer  pull  not  only  stopped  the 
twitching,  but  caused  the  right  side  of  the  face  to  pass  into  a 
state  of  complete  paralysis.    One  or  two  further  pulls  were  given 
^d  the  wound  closed.f  The  operation  was  antiseptic  throughout 
Heahng  was  complete  about  the  ninth  day  t 

stoutteandrfran  I6  °f        °Perati0n  "         in  tH»  Patie^  ;  - 
out  and  muscular  ones  lt  wouM  bQ  dec.d 

different  experiments  on  the  dead  subject  the  amount  of  tension 

resisted  for  an  appreciable  time  the  strongest  possible  null  in 
others  it  snapped  across  with  the  greatest  relw         ?    '  * 
lie  me  for  the  nerve  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  upper  border 

part  of  the  mastoid  process  which  is  exposed  in  the  LmZ-2 Z 

^  ~,EZ£^^t^~  2  -has  longin  front  of 

Unnahof&u-aeru  Jn  v  rRRfi  \  UPPei'  ^  °f  the  lobule-    Dr.  Keen 

«»t  of  B^  ^yZ    * J"  the  following  reasons  for  preferrLg 

fee  in  women,  in  whom  tSs  lg Son  U  >  ^  *  P°int  °f  much  imP°* 
(3)  it  inflicts  less  damage  n  the palld  (TitZ^TZ'  (2)  *  *  l6SS  bl°^ ' 
mergence  from  the  styLmastolf  Z!™  '  ^  ?  °heS  the  nerve  ^tly  at  its 
-ept  Perhaps,  th!  ^eT^ZT^l*  ^  #™  °*  »7  inches 
^thod,  of  the  branches  to  the  oSfr„2     7  "  n°  nsk'  as  in  Hueter's 

Pwided  naB°  br  a  '"b0>  OT  §«'  »°<i  teaehal,  .ill,  of  c0»rS0j  bc 
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the  free  anterior  border.    The  great  auricular  nerve  will  be  in 
part  divided,  but  as  long  as  the  operator  keeps  in  the  same  plane  | 
as  the  digastric  he  can  scarcely  wound  any  vessel  of  importance.  ,1 
The  deep  parts  of  the  wound  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein.    The  only  vessels  which  should  be  met 
with  are  the  posterior  auricular  vein  superficially  and  its  artery  | 
more  deeply,  but  a  good  deal  of  hemorrhage  may  arise  from 
glandular  branches,  and  Mr.  Godlee's  advice  to  keep  the  wound 
in  a  good  light,  well  opened  out  with  retractors,  and  carefully  \ 
sponged  dry,  should  be  remembered. 

Points  which  Deserve  Attention.— (i)  Finding  the  nerve. 
To  avoid  needless  injury  and  to  shorten  the  operation,  Dr.  Keen* 
found  a  weak  faradic  current  very  useful.  A  wet  sponge  was 
held  on  the  cheek,  and  a  fine  wire  at  the  other  end  was  applied 
to  various  points  in  the  wound  till  the  nerve  was  found. 

(o)  Mode  of  stretching  the  nerve.  Dr.  Keen  advises  stretching  ; 
from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre.    The  amount  of  force  to  > 
be  used  he  estimates  at  four  to  five  pounds,  and  that  this  can  best  A 
be  achieved  empirically,  by  attempting  to  lift  the  head  (six  to 
seven  pounds),  and  abandoning  the  attempt  the  moment  any 
fibres  give  way.    In  other  words,  the  stretchings  should  be  as, 
severe  as  the  integrity  of  the  nerve  will  allow.t 

(3)  Eesults  of  the  operation.     It  appears  that  while  many; 
cases  have  been,  temporarily,  very  much  relieved,  as  a  certain: 
rule  when  the  nerve  recovers  itself,  the  spasms  return.   Dr.  Keen  i 
in  the  table  at  the  end  of  his  paper  gives  two  cases  m  which  the 
cure  lasted  much  longer,  if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  called  perma-  - 
nent-viz,  Southam's,}  in  which  there  was  absolute  relief  for  five, 
years,  and  one  under  the  care  of  Jesas,§  in  which  the  cure  had 
lasted  two  years  and  eight  months.    Dr.  Keen's  concluding  words  - 
are  as  follows  :-« It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  whether  viewed 
from  the  point  of  palliation  or  of  cure,  the  operation  is,  with, 
our  present  knowledge,  to  be  looked  upon  favourably.  Further 
observations  may  show  its  inutility,  but  when  we  consider  the 

*  Toe  supra  cit  p.  i3.    In  the  moist  condition  of  the  wound  a  strong  current 
will  produTe  ^u^lr 'spasm  at  once,  but  a  very  weak  current  wUl  only  do  so 

^^J/disappea^d  the  — * 

t  Lancet,  August  27,  1881 1  lb*,  Aprd  10 188&  interesting  fact 

§  Wicn.  Med.  Woeh.,  No.  2,  1884,  and  No.  27,  1887. 

that  no  paralysis  follower!  in  this  case. 


RESTORATION  OF  STENOS  DUCT  ->ro 

-  Dy 

utter  hopelessness  of  improvement,  much  less  recovery  from  auv 
other  means,  relief  by  this  operation,  even  if  temporary,  is  had  at 
a  very  trivial  cost,  and  would  be  welcomed  by  any  sufferer,  while 
permanent  cure  is  not  impossible." 

Mr.  Godlee  in  a  second  paper,*  in  which  he  published  the 
result  of  his  first  case-after  remaining  for  nine  months  practi 
cally  well,  the  convulsions  suddenly  returned  after  a  severe 
nervous  shock,  and  gradually  increased  until  they  regained  all 
then  former  intensity— sums  up  somewhat  less  favourably  «T» 
discussing  the  question  of  recommending  the  operation  to  a  patient 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  risk,  with  due  care,  is  almost  nil  -  that 
a  certain  immunity  from  the  trouble  may  be  safely  promised  for 
a  time  and  that  this  period  may  be  very  considerably  prolonged 
and,  while  Southam's  remarkable  case  remains  completely  well' 

tZl^J\    6  h0P6Ttliat       reHef  ^  be  P— nt  .Ve  e 

be  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  small  chapter  of  surreal 
therapeutics  ....  must  be  closed."  surgical 
It  is  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  no  patient  would  be 
advised  to  submit  to  the  operation  without  a  Longh  S  o 
other  remedies,  short  of  nerve-stretching 

BESTOBATKOT  OF  STEUO'S  DtTCT. 

patient  suffering r^ZlZTf^  ^  peraiste>  *to 
from  constant  !■ -ritariot Ztl iot  °>ef  <*  *■»  month,  and 
the  dribbling  of  al IT  wT„  mflammatlon  of  &°  soft  parts  from 
and  heated  wi™  "rin^  ^  *  measures-,,,,  coIlocIion 

*pt  one  of  theVX^ng  n,Iat;7_!Ve  ^  ^ 

twenty-one  cases.    Mr  Godlec's  °mer  giving  thirfceen,  the  latter 

0^aint  by  submittin .^^'J™  "f^W  to  purchase  relief  he 

-  a  dislike  of  thf  tfoSr side  of  her  f^ 
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mouth.*  As  soon  as  the  oral  opening  is  found  or  established, 
the  probe  is  passed  from  the  mouth  along  the  duct,  beyond  the 
fistula,  up  to  the  gland  itself.  The  other  end  of  the  probe  is  then  ■ 
brought  out  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  curved,  and  secured  by- 
strapping  on  the  cheek,  while  the  fistula  is  kept  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  covered  with  collodion,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  close, t  now 
that  the  oral  opening  is  re-established. 

Mr.  H.  Morris  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  144)  bas  recorded 
a  case  which  he  successfully  treated  on  the  same  lines,  but  with  a 
fine  catgut  bougie,  which  is  much  more  easily  worn  than  a  probe. 
He  also  suggests  that  it  would  be  well  if,  during  any  operation 
on  the  face  for  removal  of  a  new  growth,  it  be  found  necessary 
to  divide  the  duct,  a  bougie  should  be  passed  at  once,  and  the 
patency  of  the  duct  secured. 

(ii.)  In  cases  of  longer  standing,  where  the  duct  is  more 
obliterated,  especially  at  its  narrow  oral  end,  and  the  restoration 
is  not  so  easy,  some  such  operation  as  Dessault's  must  be  per- 
formed. A  fine  trocar  and  cannula  are  pushed  through  the  cheek 
from  the  fistula  forwards  and  inwards  into  the  mouth,  following, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  course  of  the  duct.  The  trocar  being  with- 
drawn, a  small  silk  seton  is  passed  along  the  cannula ;  this  is 
then  taken  out  and  the  two  ends  of  the  seton,  the  one  projecting 
from  the  mouth  and  the  other  from  the  fistula,  are  tied  together ; 
at  about  the  end  of  three  weeks  (according  to  the  amount  of 
inflammation)  the  seton  is  withdrawn,  and  the  sinus  established 
by  it  is  kept  open  by  probe  or  bougie,  as  already  described 

When  the  patency  of  the  new  duct  is  thoroughly  established  + 
the  external  aperture  may  be  closed  by  collodion  painting,  the 
cautery,  or  paring  the  edges,  according  to  its  size. 

OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  LUPUS. § 

We  owe  to  German  surgeons  our  knowledge  that,  from  the 
infecting  power  of  lupus  growth,  it  is  impossible,  when  once  it  is 
established,  to  cure  it  by  constitutional  treatment.  A  further  step 

*  Close  to  the  projection  of  the  mucous  ^^^T^^ 
the  position  of  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  opposite  to  the  second  uppe 

Tlf  this  fails,  a  plastic  operation  of  paring-  the  edges  and  uniting  them  with 
numerous  fishing-gut  sutures  will  probably  be  reqmmh  rf 

t  Mr  Erichsen  (Sure,.,  vol.  ii.  p.  557)  suggests    he  passage  v 
,  +-     •   +„„t  if  the  sinus  shows  much  tendency  to  close. 

'iThTalove  a c^unt  while  introduced  here  from  the  greater  frequent  of 
lupli  ol  the  fL,  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  disease  elsewhere. 
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has  been  the  gradual  replacing  of  local  treatment  with  caustics,  or 
the  cautery,  by  the  erasion  method  of  Volkmann  of  Halle.* 

Lupus  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  this  country,  the  deformities 
which  it  produces  are  so  odious,  and  it  is  so  readily  arrested  by 
local  treatment  vigorously  applied  and  energetically  repeated,  that 
a  few  practical  remarks  will  be  made  on  the  two  chief  methods  of 
using  it — viz.,  erasion  and  scarification. 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  thus  compares  the  three   methods  of 
local  treatment  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  May  I,  1 880) :  "All  are  very 
good,  but  I  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  last.     If  caustics  are  used, 
they  must  be  used  very  freely.     I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  patch 
wholly  cured  by  a  single  dressing  with  chloride  of  zinc  or  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury.  As  a  rule,  these  remedies  are  used  too  timidly 
or  without  sufficient  painstaking.     They  give  more  pain  than  the 
actual  cautery,  but  their  sores  granulate  better  and  heal  more 
quickly.    The  actual  cautery  is  comparatively  painless,  can  be 
■easily  limited,  and  at  the  same  time  made  to  act  deeply.     It  is 
very  efficient,  but  its  burns  are  somewhat  slow  to  heal.   The  erasion 
treatment  appears  to  give  less  pain,  to  be  very  efficient,  and  to 
ieave  a  sore  which  heals  rapidly  and  soundly." 

Before  speaking  in  detail  of  these  methods  it  will  be  well  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  chief  forms  of  lupus,  and  to  which  of 
these  erasion  or  scarification  is  best  suited. 

I  think  that  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  the  surgeon  should 
keep  two  great  types  before  his  mind.  In  one  of  these  the  lupus 
deposit  takes  the  shape  of  more  or  less  localized  nodules,  tubercles, 

1  on!  to  1  r  Jf0Wi8h  Pink-  °fte*  q-si-gelatinous,  and 
prone  to  attack  the  cheeks  near  the  junction  of  the  alae  and 

o^ffuir  \   In         °ther  thQ  1UPUS  deP°sit  is  ™*  ^re 
J>  t0°'  m°re  suPerfi°ial  and  less  inclined  to  form 

Zte  Zr-  T;  t7Pe  "  m6t  With  b0th  0n  <*-ks  «*A 

much  th   "         86611  T  ^  ktter-    Jt  is'  in  »7  experience, 
^1  on  r    f  1  qUefJ  ^  WM  f0m  in  the  SUr^cal  wards  o 
mar  in! IT     ^  "  ^  ^  ^  — ible  for 

gi  Is    Vhi       T  ,lmP°rtant  f6atUre  in  Patie^>  ™dly 

sebon. hcea  I  ^  Seho^™  of  Prof.  Volkmann,t  the 

seborihoea  being  of   secondary  importance,  the  essential  point 

t  Pr^V0!1?'  LeCt-  Sytl        Tmn8l>  P-  97- 
r,f        form  -iTrLtTi  fz  f  ]°5)  gives  the  foUo™g  description 
**e,  often  coVere,  ^      :.;;:  ,1Th^0kin?  Patches        -i.h  on  the  cheeked 
tlle  touch.    They  con  ^-J°obnft  thin  crusts,  winch  arc  distinctly  fatty  to 

^  the  scbacco.  r. Wan,  s  n7  'ho  T^?  ^  ^  6X0eSSiVe  SeCretion 

glands  oi  the  skin  mixed  with  epidermis  cells.   When  we 
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being  the  fine-cell  lupus  infiltration  of  the  cutis,  which  develops 
most  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  in 
which  the  cheeks  and  nose  are  so  rich,  and  gives  rise  to  an  ■ 
increased  secretion  on  their  part. 

Erasion. — This  is  most  strongly  indicated  in  both  the  above 
forms  of  lupus,  whether  localized  or  diffused.  The  best  instru- 
ments are  sharp  spoous,  with  oval  ends  of  varying  size,  or  hoes  ; 
whatever  instrument  is  used  should  be  of  steel,  the  silver  scoops 
supplied  in  dressing-cases  being  inefficient.  Where  the  lupus 
deposit  is  of  any  size  it  should  be  deliberately  and  thoroughly 
scraped  out,  the  instrument  being  carried  most  painstakingly 
both  over  the  surface  and  around  the  edges.  Where  the  deposits 
are  more  minute  they  must  be  as  carefully  picked  out.  The 
surgeon  need  not  fear  removing  too  much,  as  long  as  he  keeps  to 
parts  which  yield  to  a  scoop  which  will  never  remove  sound,  and 
only  with  difficulty,  partly  sound,  tissues* 

Scarification. — This  is  only  useful  in  the  more  diffuse  forms, 
and  is  to  be  employed  in  two  ways,  (a)  Linear.  With  a  fine 
and  very  sharp  scalpel  the  surgeon  makes  scores  of  fine  delicate 
cuts,  parallel  with  each  other,  through  the  diffuse  lupoid  deposit 
crossing  these  again  with  similar  delicate  incisions  at  a  right 
angle  the  first.t  Ail  these  must  be  made  quickly  and  with  a 
light  hand,  and  care  must  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  let 
them  run  into  each  other.  The  bleeding  is  extremely  free,  but 
is  readily  arrested  by  carefully  maintained  pressure. 

(6)  Punctiform.  Here  hundreds  maybe  of  punctures  are  made 
in  the  diffused  lupoid  deposit,  a  delicate  hand  being  again 
required,  and  a  fine  sharp  scalpel  point  or  a  large  needle  being 
used.  In  this  case,  also,  every  pains  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
punctures  equidistantly.    After  arresting  the  bleeding  the  sur- 

have  succeeded,  with  great  difficulty,  in  scraping  off  this  fatty  layer  with  the 
knife,  the  underlying  skin  appears  red,  sore,  and  as  if  studded  with  fine  wart 
But  if  you  examine  these  warty  points  more  closely  with  a  glass,  you  see  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a  question  of  papillary  elevations,  but  of  a  large  number  of  toe 
holes,  which,  being  closely  adjacent  to  each  other,  produce  the  w^aj* 
ance.  These  holes  are  the  enlarged  openings  of  the  sebaceous  ducts,  and you  a 
also  see  on  peeling  off  single  fatty  crusts  how  a  fine  prolongation  of  the  latter 
becomes  detached  from  each  small  opening." 

*  As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Volkmann  [loo.  supra  at,  p.  ii4J  »  cases  o E  tag* 
ulcerations  of  longer  standing,  an  almost 

the  diseased  parts  have  been  scraped  off,  a  condition  which  is  to  be  legarde 
the  expression  of  reaction  in  the  neighbourhood.  .fipation    After  three 

t  No  scarring  need  be  feared  from  either  form  of  *™i Ration.  A iter • 
weeks  have  elapsed  the  above  incisions,  however  numerous ,  if  ^^J^g 
delicacy,  can  only  be  detected  by  looking  for  them  very  closeh .    In  thi 
it  usually  requires  a  lens  to  find  them. 
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geon  looks  carefully  over  the  patch  ;  if  at  any  spots  his  incisions 
or  punctures  are  crowded  together  with  intervening  places  but 
little  touched,  he  again  goes  over  his  ground  carefully. 

If,  after  the  completion  of  these  operations,  the  tissues  appear 
tallowy  or  whitish,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  gangrene,  the  parts 
being  far  too  well  supplied  with  blood.  Prof.  Volkmann,  after 
using  the  above  methods,  wipes  the  parts  over  with  a  stick  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  applies  dry  lint.  I  prefer  to  use  iodoform 
gauze  at  first  to  the  bleeding  surface,  the  gauze  being  washed  off 
with  warm  water  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  when  iodoform  oint- 
ment or  lead  lotion  may  be  made  use  of. 

An  anesthetic  should  invariably  be  given.*  Eepetitions  are 
usually  required  in  severe  cases,  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals 
of  three  weeks  or  more,  or  whenever  minute  reddish  specks 
appear  and  grow  around  the  original  disease,  or  when  the  scar, 
though  not  again  ulcerating,  remains  obstinately  dark  bluish-red'. 

The  object  of  scarification  is,  of  course,  to  obliterate  the  lupoid 
deposit  by  the  formation  of  scar  tissue. 

Where  the  nose  is  affected,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  orifices 
should  be  examined  in  case  the  mucous  membrane  is  invaded. 

OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OP  RODENT  ULCER. 

Owing  to  the  great  frequency  of  this  disease  on  the  face,  the 
following  remarks  are  inserted  here : — 

Some  Points  of  Practical  Importance. 

1.  Propriety  of  Operation.— In  this  form  of  malignant  disease 
owing  to  its  extremely  slow  progress,  its  very  long  connection  with 
some  well-known  flat-topped  wart,  patients  sometimes  keep  on 
deferring  the  operation  till  their  age  and  the  extent  of  the  ulcer 
cause  some  difficulty  in  urging  or  advising  an  operation. 

ihe  following  may  help  in  forming  a  decision  :— (1)  The  ex- 
tent depth,  and  site  of  the  ulcer.    A  case  of  moderate  severity^ 
ay  of  the  S1Z6   f  talf  a  crown_may  nearly  ^  submiJted 

to  operation  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  will  be  much  greater 
*  cases  which  involve  extensively  the  nose,  orbit,  and  eye,  as  well, 

^'Jh^Zitlq1r  reC°mme^S  *rn»  May  I,  1880)  the 

I  have  not  n  ,T;  n  e1'  ^  T?u  80  entire1^  altos  the  feel  of  parts  that 
renderinKscarino l-n      amr,mayperhapS  be  USeful  iu  the  cases.  For 

^ear  sc^S        •    6Xf  and  Dr.  Squire  has  devised  a  multiple 

though  i  prefe'  ^  lnstl™nt  (Weiss)  is  most  useful  in  port-wine  stain., 

PnncUform  sca  i(  c"t'i  I™7  *    PelS'  W^6h  ^  M'ffice  both  for  ,inear  and 
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perhaps,  especially  if  the  bones  on  the  delicate  inner  wall  are  much 
involved  ;  in  the  rarer  cases  in  which  orbit,  nose,  and  mouth  are 
thrown  into  one  hideous  chasm,*  and  those  cases,  also  rare,  in  , 
which  the  ulceration  extends  very  widely,  though  superficially, . 
involving  forehead,  temple,  and  parotid  region.t      (2)  In  all 
cases  of   severity  the  following  should  be  carefully  considered 
— viz.,  the  real  age  X  of  the  patient — i.e.,  the  age  not  reckoned  I 
by  years  alone — his  habits,  how  long  he  probably  will  live  if  no  1 
operation  is  performed  ;  whether  the  disfigurement  seriously  in-  • 
terferes  with  the  following  of  an  active  life  ;  whether  there  have  • 
been  any  brain  symptoms  referable  to  the  growth ;  the  condition 
of  the  viscera  ;    any  liability  to  erysipelas  ;  finally,  each  case 
being  considered  by  itself,  certain  conditions  will  justify  opera-  • 
tions  in  otherwise  doubtful  cases,  as  when  a  rodent  ulcer,  having 
destroyed  the  sight  of  one  eye,  is  creeping  across  the  nose  and 
threatening  the  opposite  one. 

ii.  The  Operation  Itself. — In  these  days  of  aseptic  surgery,  the 
combined  operation  by  knife  and  caustics,  or  cautery,  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  by  caustics  alone,  on  account  of  its  greater  precision, 
and  more  rapid  and  more  painless  healing,  from  the  absence  of 
fetid  sloughs,  and  the  diminished  liability  to  erysipelas,  &c.  The 
following  hints  may  be  found  useful  in  an  extensive  operation. 

(1)  To  diminish  the  risks  of  erysipelas  in  these  patients  the 


*  As  in  figs.  2  to  6  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Moore's  work  on  Bodent  Ulcer. 

+  Mr.  Moore  (Joe.  supra  ext.,  fig.  9)  shows  one  of  these  superficial  but  vast  rodent 
ulcers ;  and  his  cases  vi.  and  vii.  show  the  exceeding  difficulty,  if  not  impos- 
sibility, of  completely  curing  them,  even  in  hands  as  experienced  as  his.  He 
thought  (p.  58)  that  the  firmness  of  the  skull  presented  a  mechanical  obstacle  to 
the  complete  healing  of  these  large  sores.  Mr.  Hutchinson  (Clin.  Surg.,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  65)  points  out  that  this  extensive  form  may  be  very  superficial  for  a  long 
time,  may  even  cicatrize  with  tolerable  soundness,  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  a 
stage  of  deep  growth  and  rapid  progress  is  almost  certain. 

+  Sir  James  Paget's  words  on  the  risks  of  operations  in  old  people  {Clin.  Led., 
p.  6)  may  be  quoted  here  :  "  They  that  are  fat  and  bloated,  pale  with  soft  textures, 
flabby,  torpid,  wheezy,  incapable*  of  exercise,  looking  older  than  their  years,  are 
very  bad.  They  that  are  fat,  florid,  and  plethoric,  firm-skinned,  and  with  good 
muscular  power,  clear-headed,  and  willing  to  work  like  younger  men,  are  not 
indeed  good  subjects  for  operations,  yet  they  are  scarcely  bad.  The  old  people 
that  are  thin  and  dry  and  tough,  clear-voiced  and  bright-eyed,  with  good  stomachs 
and  strong  wills,  muscular  and  active,  are  not  bad ;  they  bear  all  but  the  largest 
operations  very  well.  But  very  bad  are  they  who,  looking  somewhat  like  these, 
are  feeble  and  soft-skinned,  with  little  pulses,  bad  appetites,  and  weak  digestive 
power,  so  that  they  cannot,  in  an  emergency,  be  well  nourished."  Sir  James  goes 
on  to  speak  of  their  inability  to  bear  loss  of  blood,  the  lazy  healing  of  large 
wounds,  the  liability  of  their  stomachs  to  refuse  food,  their  prolonged  con- 
valescence,  their  getting  "all  but  well,"  and  the  need  of  meeting  these  special 
dangers  with  special  cares. 
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parts  should  be  carefully  cleansed  and  kept  as  aseptic  as  possible 
by  means  of  precautions  similar  to  those  given  at  p.  240. 

(2)  Steps  of  the  operation  itself  and  the  application  of  caustics. 
—The  surgeon  first  makes  a  groove-like  incision*  around  the 
whole,  or,  in  a  very  extensive  case,  around  part  of  the  growth, 
and  well  wide  of  it,   and  arrests  the  bleeding  by  ligature, 
leaving  on  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  or  by  sponge-pressure.  The 
next  step— that  of  removing  the  affected  soft  parts— is  often 
difficult,  owing  to  their  proneness  to  break  away,  and  thus  giving 
no  firm  hold  to  forceps;   a  sharp  spoon  is  often  very  use- 
ful here,  but  scraping  alone  is  not  to  be  trusted  to.  Having 
scraped  away  the  growth  down  to  tissues  apparently  healthy, 
the  surgeon  scrutinises  these  most  carefully,  picking  out  every 
atom  of  yellow-grey  granulation-like  material,  and  then  again 
repeating  the  scraping  with  careful  thoroughness.     Where  the 
bones  themselves  appear  eaten  into,  scraping  will  not  be  sufficient, 
and  it  will  be  wiser  to  go  over  the  worm-eaten  surface  with  a  fine 
gouge  or  chisel.f    In  one  region  especially  these  must  be  used 
with  the  utmost  caution— i.e.,  where  the  paper-like  bones  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit  are  involved ;  in  this  place,  if  the  surgeon 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  limited  use  of  the  gouge  or  chisel-which 
is  alone  permissible  here-he  must  be  content  with  finally  apply- 
ing Paquelm's  thermo-cautery,  unless  removal  of  the  eye,  at  the 
same  time,  has  allowed  of  the  use  of  Zinc-chloride  paste.  In 
other  places  this  most  valuable  caustic  may  be  used  fearlessly,  as 

ong  as  precautions  are  taken  to  use  it  in  a  concentrated  form 
nc  to  apply  lt       firmly  and  ag  ag  gQ  , 

eiS  tfJ  %°V  6  W°Und  Sha11  ^  alW  ft  t0  H^  "nd  run 
either  towards  the  eye  or  nose  or  throat. 

(3)  Question  of  removing  the  eye  in  cases  where  the  con- 

Sl"^,  Ar  rUl6'  —  SM  *  obtained  for 
where  Ti 1  M'  ,  °T  ^requiring  it  will  be  those 
that  xt  ,  }    !        18  already  US6leSS'  °r  80  disti»c%  deteriorated 

the  d  J  lmtaWe  and  Painf ul  frora  exposuie ;  (7)  where 

disease  cannot  otherwise  be  removed  or  causti  s  Te  ^e 


^tiSS'^  SCiSS°rS  ^  be  ***  ^  when  the  lids 

ite^u^takLTwav1o  ?  f  decisivel3-n  this  point :  «  The  bone 

«-* ■    Recuse  rSSi  ^  fchat  which  has  yielded  to  the 

l,tti%  bone-pho   Cf0;  h  X3Vn°V  Mn  M°0rC  SCGmS  *°  ^  "Sed 
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As  a  rule,  if  the  conjunctiva  is  much  involved,  the  necessary  | 
removal  of  this  will  cause  sloughing.     Occasionally,  this  only 
threatens,  and  then  passes  away.    Three  years  ago  a  patient  of  f| 
Drs.  T.  and  J.  B.  Howell,  at  Wandsworth,  came  under  my  care 
for  extensive  rodent  ulcer.     Both  lids  of  the  right  eye,  the  con-  -I 
junctiva  largely,  the  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  root  and  right  side  , 
of  the  nose,  and  upper  part  of  right  cheek  were  involved. 
Operation  had  been  advised  ten  years  before.    After  removal  of 
the  soft  parts  involved  by  the  growth,  it  was  found  that  the 
lachrymal  and  ethmoid  were  much  involved,  being  very  vascular 
and  worm-eaten.     Repeated  applications  of  the  sharp  spoon  and 
a  small  gouge  were  made  use  of,  and  finally  Paquelin's  thermo- 
cautery was  applied.     The  inner  half  of  the  conjunctiva  was 
involved,  and  removed  freely,  the  internal  rectus  being  exposed. 
The  cornea  became  cloudy  and  discoloured,  and  though  on  the 
third  day  the  pupil  was  visible  and  the  patient  could  distinguish 
between  the  medical  men  at  his  bedside,  the  cornea  ultimately 
sloughed,  and  I  removed  the  eyeball  a  few  weeks  later* 

iii.  The  After-Treatment. — (i)  The  chief  object  here  is  to 
keep  the  wound  scrupulously  sweet.    I  prefer  for  this  gently, 
packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  or,  in  cases  where  erysi-  - 
pelas  may  be  expected,  dusting  with  iodoform,  and  dressing  with  i 
boracic-acid  lint  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acid,  and 
changed  at  regular  intervals.     Sufficient  morphia  should  be  given 
for  the  first  day  or  two,  and  the  bowels  kept  regularly  open.  If 
zinc-chloride  paste  has  been  used,  attention  must  be  paid,  as  > 
already  advised,  that  it  does  not  melt  and  run  into  parts  like  the 
eye,  nose,  or  mouth,  and  for  this  same  purpose  the  position  of  the 
patient's  head  must  be  looked  to.     (2)  If  it  has  been  found  need-, 
ful  to  attack  vigorously  the  bones  of  the  skull,  or  even  to  apply ; 
some  of  the  caustic  to  diseased  dura  mater,  and  if  during  the  first  • 
ten  days  of  the  disease  fits  make  their  appearance,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  cerebral  inflammation  is  setting  m.  _  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Moore  the  fits  may  be  slight  and  the  unconscious-- 
ness  of  brief  duration,  or  the  fits  even  severe  and  attended  with 
coma,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  recovered  from.    (3)  Secondary 
hemorrhage.     This  is  rare  after  the  use  of  zinc-chlonde,  wlncn 
forms  deep,  tenacious,  black  sloughs,  and  also  seems  to  me  to  pre- 

*  It  would  certainly  have  been  wiser  to  have  removed  the  eye  at  the  tot  opera- 
tion, a  step  which  would  have  facilitated  the  use  of  zmc-c  J^J*^,.. 
patient,  however,  had  so  much  difficulty  in  making  up  ^f^StiOB  if 
that  it  was  thought  best  to  attempt  to  do  without  the  additional  muu 
possible.    There  has  been  no  recurrence. 
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vent  the  risk  of  pyaamia.  But.  if  the  cautery  only  has  been  used, 
the  amount  of  fcetor  is  much  greater,  and  in  parts  so  vascular 
that  secondary  hajmorrhage  may  easily  occur,  if  the  wound  is  foul. 
(4)  Eecurrence.  The  patient  must  always  be  most  carefully 
watched,  and,  in  the  case  of  extensive  and  deep  disease,  any 
suspicious  granulations  that  appear  must  be  attacked  at  once.  (5) 
When  after  a  severe  operation  a  plastic  operation  cannot  be  per- 
formed, very  much  may  be  done  by  a  well-made  vulcanite  mask.* 


REMOVAL  OF  PAROTID  GROWTHS. 

The  question  of  operation  arises  here  under  three  somewhat 
different  conditions — viz. : 

(i.)  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  parotid  tumour. 

(ii.)  In  that  of  a  sarcoma,  of  the  parotid,  which  has  often 
started  in  the  growth  just  mentioned. 

(iii.)  In  carcinoma  of  the  parotid. 

(i.)  Removal  of  an  Ordinary  Parotid  Tumour.— These  well- 
known  growths,  containing  a  mixture  usually  of  fibro-cartilaginous, 
myxomatous,  and  imperfect  glandular  tissue  require  no  especial 
allusion  here,  beyond  the  need  of—  (1)  Exposing  them  sufficiently, 
(2)  Paying  strict  attention  to  the  facial  nerve,  and  (3)  Eemoving 
the  capsule  itself,  after  the  growth  has  been  shelled  out,  in  any 
cases  of  doubt — viz.,  soft  consistency,  or  rapid  growth.  t 

(11.)  Operation  in  Sarcoma  of  the  Parotid. — This  usually 
begins  in  one  of  the  growths  just  mentioned.  This  and  the  next 
group  may,  as  far  as  operations  go,  be  considered  together,  it 
being  remembered  that  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that 
carcmomata  are  here  more  malignant,  as  a  rule,  than  sarcomata.* 

*  As  is  shown  in  figs.  6  and  7  in  Mr.  Moore's  book,  he.  supra  cit. 

BriW  air?l'tl?l  {?Uy'S  S°SP-  Rei"rts>  V0h  sxvi")  "  0n  the  Enchondromataof  the 
aanvaxy  elands,   I  ventured  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  these  growths, 

w il  onlvT  ,  mTle  t0°  SmaJ1  in  the  first  Case  for  feM  of  a  i*e  edges 
blc£  ^  r  n  Primai7  Uni0n  ^vented.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
if  IM  TL  t  iacialinei1've  to  be  in  relation  with  the  capsule  of  the  tumour,  and 
Hk  "  b  •  bfen1mnCh  andled'  °r  treated  by  oonnter-initation,  they  may  very 
Wm^ It  ^  In  dther  °aSe  injllfy  t0  the  ne™  ™J  be  best  avoided 
ioul  l  hLT  Ca?S"  °  Sh6]ling  °ut  the  en<*°ndroma  first,  The  capsule 
these  w A  eXamined  \°  866  "  anj  nCne  branches  are  a^erent  to  it ;  after 
]w    have  been  separated,  the  capsule  itself  should  be  removed.    This  should 

fromata 1 T     Vu™^  ^  rccmTCnce>  ™  the  peripheral  part  of  these  enchon- 
omau  is  often  adherent  to  the  capsule  itself. 

as  ,  v.;" .J''"-  Butlin  {0r-  Sur^  "■>' n^  V-  «D  ^eaka  of  carcinoma  here 
pure  or 

other  part,'  of  thbd        &  *"  ^  disCftSC  *hkU  sarcoma  of  most  of  the 
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(iii.)  Operation  in  Carcinoma  of  the  Parotid. — The  question 
of  the  advisability  of  interfering  at  all  with  really  malignant 
growths  of  the  parotid,  especially  carcinomata,  has  been  much  i 
disputed,  but  as  each  case  must  be  decided  by  itself,  and  as  no 
"hard-and-fast  line  can  be  laid  down  here,  some  useful  practical  j 
points  may  be  mentioned.     On  the  one  hand,  attention  must  be 
strongly  drawn  to  the  fact  that  reports  of  operations  here  are 
often  brief,  and  that  too  often  they  are  published  as  soon  as  tin- 
patient  leaves  his  surgeon,  and  thus  two-thirds  of  their  value  are 
lost;  on  the  other  hand,  I  may  perhaps  remind  my  younger 
readers  that  a  malignant  tumour  in  this  region  is  one  in  which,  J 
above  most  others,  he  must  not  allow  a  wish  to  relieve  a  patient  tj 
to  overcome  a  decision  arrived  at  after  careful  examination,  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  body  in  which  a  malignant:;! 
growth  so  quickly  obtains  a  firm  hold  on  the  surrounding  struc-  -j 
tures — a  fact  which  has  even  a  more  grave  bearing  on  the  opera-  - 
tion  than  the  importance  of  these  structures  themselves. 
Practical  Points  in  the  Removal  of  Parotid  Tumours. 
Characters  of  the  Tumour. — Amongst  the  most  notable  of  these 
are. — (!)  Mobility— viz.,  how  far  it  can  or  cannot  be  lifted  up  by  I 
the  fingers  from  the  subjacent  parts.     (2)  Rapidity  of  growth. 
(3)  Density — thus  a  great  hardness  or  evident  softness  will  be, 
alike,  unfavourable,  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  such  soft  growths  ■ 
will  break  down  during  attempts  at  removal,  and  leave  parts  • 
behind.     (4)  Pressure  symptoms.    Of  these,  dyspnoea,  dysphagia, 
presence  of  outlying  masses  in  the  fauces,  and  facial  paralysis  * 
are  of  evil  omen.     (5)  Condition  of  the  overlying  skin.t 

Points  in  the  Operation  Itself. — To  begin  with,  the  growth  must 
be  sufficiently  exposed  by  adequate  incisions.  Probably  none  will 
be  more  generally  suitable  than  a  |-  shaped  incision,  the  longi- 
tudinal portion  lying  over  the  large  vessels,  and  the  transverse 
one  exposing  the  facial  part  of  the  growth. 

If  the  skin  is  adherent  at  any  spot  this  should  be  removed  at 
the  same  time.  The  growth  being  sufficiently  exposed,  the  extir- 
pation of  it  had  best  be  begun  in  front  and  above,}  the  posterior 

*  Prof.  Billroth,  quoted  by  Mr.  Butlin  [loc.  supra  cit,,  p.  n8),  considers  that 
facial  paralysis  from  the  pressure  of  a  parotid  tumour  is  a  sign  that  thisisprot»- 
bly  a  carcinoma,  for  the  sarcomata  and  other  tumours  rarely  produce  paralyse  . 
pressure,  although  paralysis  frequently  follows  the  operation  for -to eir 

t  The  more  adherent,  discoloured-viz.,  reddish  purple-are  the  mtegument. , 
the  more  unfavourable  is  the  prognosis. 

J  M.  Berard  (Maladies  dete  Gland  parotide,?.  240)  advises  that  after  the  grm 
has  been  freed  n  front,  it  should  be  next  attacked  from  below  upwards  and 
from  "0  0  downward  ,  for  these  reasons-(l)  The  blood  flows  away  from  the 
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part  being  left  to  the  last,  as  here  lie  the  most  important  relations, 
and  as  these  can  be  most  readily  dealt  with  when  the  growth  has 
been  freed  elsewhere.  During  the  operation  a  blunt  dissector 
should  be  used  as  much  as  possible,  aided  by  touches  of  a  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury,  and  by  dragging  the  growth  in  different  direc- 
tions. Every  vessel,  as  soon  as  cut,  should  be  secured  with 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  and  the  free  oozing  from  the  vascular 
skin  and  other  parts  arrested  by  sponge  pressure  while  the  sur- 
geon is  engaged  with  some  other  part  of  the  growth. 

M.  Malgaigne*  advised  that  when  the  surgeon  was  working 
posteriorly  and  deeply  he  should  have  the  mouth  widely  opened, 
as  this  movement,  by  removing  the  condyle  from  the  meatus, 
enlarged  the  space  in  which  the  instruments  were  working. 

In  addition  to  the  free  oozing,  and  the  presence  of  important 
vessels,  other  difficulties  which  may  present  themselves  are  the 
breaking  down  of  a  soft  growth,  thus  baffling  attempts  at  complete 
extirpation,  and  the  strong  processes  of  fibrous  tissue  which, 
passing  normally  from  the  parotid  to  some  important  adjacent 
structures— viz.,  the  digastric,  the  internal  pterygoid,  and  the 
carotid  sheath— are  now  liable  to  be  either  increased  in  density,  or 
softened  by  extension  of  the  growth. 

Two  points  require  especial  attention  here— viz.,  the  amount  of 
facial  paralysis  which  may  be  expected,t  and  the  haemorrhage. 

Facial  Paralysis.— While  in  the  case  of  a  smaller  growth,  if 
the  nerve  has  only  been  bruised,  or,  when  divided,  if  the  ends  have 
been  placed  in  contiguity,  union  may  take  place,  and  the  paralysis 
gradually  disappear,*  in  the  case  of  really  malignant  growths  the 
question  of  future  deformity  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  nerve 
divided  as  soon  as  seen. 

Best  Modes  of  Meeting  Haemorrhage.— The  chief  vessels 
which  will  be  met  with  are,  the  superficial  temporal,  transverse 
lacial,  occipital,  posterior  auricular,  the  internal  maxillary,  and 
externa  carotid.  The  external  jugular  vein,  and  large  communi- 
cating branches  between  it  and  the  internal  jugular  are  sure  to 

S  rtiTd         T  inSt™mr\S  ?       SlU*e°n  >  &  ^  «™  vessels  do  not 

early  thus  SiSn  S  ^  '  (3)  "       ^  V6SSel  has  to  be  cut-  *  «  scared 

*  n       cbmimshinS  tbe  amount  of  haemorrhage 
Operative  Surgery  (translated  by  Dr.  Brittan),  p.  349 

that  ZZTll'  !!PeCially  ^+leSa  S6ri0US  Cases'  when  making  any  deep  incision 
V  inch  beTo?tt  lo!  TT,  F  ab°Ve  thG  l6Vel  °f  a  lhle  ^  horiiontally 

*■* :of  0 lot ll  n  ' v  **  ^  anySeri°US  Terence  with  the 

*  This  «a?„i  '  an   thUS  GSCape  the  risk  of  Permanent  paralysis. 
^^aS    M  is  ^  to,  with  a  case  in  poin!.  in  my  article, 

Fra  ut.  Mr.  Buthn  (Joe.  supra  tit,  p.  I2o)  suggests  a  trial  of  nerve-suture  here 
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be  cut,  while  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  almost  certain  to  be  seen 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  will  all  the  above  vessels  ' 
be  liable  to  be  much  enlarged,  but  numerous  other  unnamed  I 
anastomoses  will  be  present. 

The  common  carotid  has  several  times  been  tied  prior  to  this  -\ 
operation.    With  all  due  deference  to  those  who  have  adopted 
this  practice,  I  would  advise  that  this  step  should  be  dispensed 
with  if  possible,  and  for  these  reasons — ( I )  It  introduces  certain 
grave  additional  risks  of  its  own.    (2)  It  takes  up  time  which 
will  be  wanted  in  the  operation  itself,  especially  if  the  projection 
downwards  of  the  growth  into  the  neck  overlaps  and  conceals  the 
position  of  the  vessel.     (3)  It  is  by  no  means  a  certain  pre- 
ventive of  haemorrhage  here,  any  more  than  ligature  of  both 
linguals  can  always  be  relied  on  to  prevent  haemorrhage  during  j 
extirpation  of  the  tongue.    (4)  This  step,  recommended  by  many  | 
of  the  older  surgeons,  is  not  so  needed  now  in  these  days  of 
anaesthetics,  with  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  forceps  and 
ligatures  at  hand.     (5)  Finally,  it  would  appear  better,  because 
simpler  and  ecpally  efficient,  to  meet  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
large  vessels  before  they  are  cut,  by  taking  them  up  with  two 
pairs  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  dividing  the  vessel  between  these, 
and  tying  or  twisting  both  ends. 

In  dealing  with  any  large  veins  the  risk  of  the  entrance  of  air 
should  be  prevented  by  making  finger-pressure  on  the  cardiac  side, 
or  by  securing  them  with  double  ligatures  before  they  are  cut. 

If  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  is  to  be  made  use  of  here,  it 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
surgeon  decides  to  attack  a  very  soft  and  vascular  growth,  as  here 
the  vessels  may  be  very  numerous  and  difficult  to  isolate,  and 
ligatures  may  not  hold.  In  such  a  case,  instead  of  tying  the 
common  carotid  and  thus  exposing  the  patient  to  the  risks  of 
brain  mischief,  it  would  be  better  to  pass  a  loop  of  chromic  catgut 
ligature  around  the  vessel,  loosely  tied,  and  to  ask  an  assistant  to 
keep  up  tension  on  this  whenever  bleeding  takes  place.  This 
method  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  M.  Roux,  and  of  late 
by  Mr.  Rivington*  and  Mr.  Trevest  ("Ligature  of  Common 
Carotid  '■')• 

If  the  wound  has  become  foul— and  sometimes  in  these  opera- 
tions near  the  mouth  and  nose  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  band- 
ages from  shifting— the  surgeon  must  always  be  prepared  forjhe 

*  Med.-CMr.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  72.  t  Lancet,  January  21,  18SS. 
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accident  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  And  on  account  of  the  same 
risk  the  actual  cautery  should  never  be  used  at  the  bottom  of  a 
very  deep  wound  near  to  any  suspicious  tissues,  if  it  can  be  pos- 
sibly avoided.  If  some  caustic  is  required,  zinc-chloride  paste, 
used  with  the  precautions  given  at  p.  265,  would,  I  think,  be 
preferable  from  the  absence  of  foetor  with  which  it  works,  and  the 
dry  black  scabs  it  forms. 

OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  IOEVI.* 

The  first  question  which  usually  arises  is  whether  these 
growths  should  be  operated  on  at  all,  or  whether  they  may  be 
safely  left  to  themselves.  While  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for 
nevi,  after  a  term  of  life,  to  undergo  fibro-cystic  change,  I 
doubt  if  this  tendency  to  spontaneous  disappearance  is  as 
high  as  Dr.  J.  Duncan  (Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  1886,  vol.  i. 
p.  702)  puts  it — viz.,  that  "  certainly  more  than  half  are 
thus  naturally  cured."  In  private  practice,  where  a  nevus 
is  not  extending,  where  it  is  in  neither  a  dangerous  nor  a 
conspicuous  place,  it  is  justifiable  to  watch  the  nevus,  remem- 
bering that  the  times  of  teething  and  of  puberty  may  bring  about 
atrophy  or  increase,  and  that  the  former,  while  often  spontane- 
ous, is  most  likely  to  follow  one  of  the  exanthemata.  But  when 
nevus  occupies  a  dangerous  site,  one  where  irritation  of  any 
kind  is  likely  to  bring  about  hemorrhage,  e.g.,  scalp,  lips,  tongue, 
palate,  genitals,  rectum,  fingers,  or  toes,  or  where  the  site  is 
a  conspicuous  one,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  effecting  a  cure. 

While  admitting  that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  a 
nevus  to  degenerate  ultimately,  I  should  advise  operative  treat- 
ment in  nearly  all  cases,  for  the  following  reasons  :— (1)  During 
its  growing  and  stationary  stage  the  nevus  is  always  a  source  of 
anxiety  and  often  of  disfigurement.  (2)  In  hospital  practice  there 
w  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  the  mother  to  put  up  with 
any  deformity  that  is  remediable  in  her  child.  (3)  In  early  life 
naavi  are  usually  small,  and  easily  and  safely  cured.  (4)  The 
spontaneous  cure  of  a  large  nevus  may  leave,  by  much  pucker- 
ing of  the  skm,  more  deformity  than  that  of  an  operation, 
aetore  describing  the  different  operative  measures  I  would  re- 
mind my  younger  readers  (a)  that  there  is  no  method  suited  to 
cases  ;  (/3)  that  it  is  very  easy,  by  using  heroic  means  and 
°mg  too  much,  to  cause  needless  scarring  ;  (y)  that  during 


Hw£»2  i™„*  °f  thdr lTGf meDt  n°W  f°r  lenience'  sake,  and  because  of 
great  importance  on  the  face. 
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the  cure  of  large  mevi  in  early  life  the  patients  are  liable  to 
pyrexial  attacks  and  grave  malaise. 
Different  Methods. 

i.  Collodion.—  This  may  be  tried  in  tiny  cutaneous  nam. 
These  can,  however,  be  better  treated  otherwise.    In  all  other 
nsevi  it  is  a  harmless  placebo.    (2)  Vaccination. — This  is  not  to 
be  recommended.     From  a  very  large  number  of  cases  which  I 
have  seen  where  this  has  been  used,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  very 
rarely  cures  the  neevus,  while  the  vaccination  is  not  reliable. 
(3)  Subcutaneous  Discission. — This  is  an  excellent  means  of  obli- 
terating a  nasvus  without  scarring,  introduced  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall.     A  cataract-needle  is  passed  from  a  point  about  a  line  from  1 
the  margin  of  the  ntevus  to  the  opposite  extreme  edge  of  the  growth. 
The  needle  is  then  withdrawn  almost  to  its  point  of  entrance, 
and  pushed  again  through  the  naevus  at  about  -V  inch  from 
the  line  of  the  first  puncture,  and  so  on  till  the  lines  of  puncture 
take  a  fanlike  shape.     Should  the  needle  penetrate  the  skin,  . 
pressure  must  be  applied.     This  method  is  best  adapted  to  subcu- 
taneous or  mixed  nsevi  of  moderate  size.     After  a  few  weeks 
repetition  may  be  needful.     (4)  Nitric  Acid.— This  is  useful  in 
cutaneous   ntevi.     The  parts  around  should  be  smeared  with 
vaseline,  but  neither  the  match  nor  glass  rod  should  carry  enough 
to  run  any  risk  of  damaging  the  adjacent  skin.     Careless  use  0 
the  acid  may  produce  most  odious  scars.     (5)  Sodmm  EthylaU. 
—This  is  useful  in  cutaneous  or  mainly  cutaneous  ntevi.    It  is 
efficient,  not  very  painful,  though  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of 
tingling,  and  its  scars,  if  it  be  carefully  used,  are  little  conspicuous. 
If  some  aseptic  wool  is  secured  with  collodion  over  the  eschar,  this 
separates  without  suppuration.  Dr.  J.  Duncan  (Edin.  Med.  Joum., 
1886,  vol.  i.  p.  707)  thinks  this  escharotic  most  suited  for  those 
cutaneous  ngevi  where  the  centre  has  become  obliterated  and  the 
margin  remains.  (8)  Electrolysis.—  This  method  has  the  advantage 
of  leaving  a  minimum  of  scar  or  pucker  behind  it.    The  disadvan- 
tages are  that  it  requires  several  sittings— on  an  average,  three— 
and,  as  an  interval  of  six  weeks  should  elapse  between  each,  the 
treatment  is  spread  over  a  considerable  time.    For  this  reason 
the  method  is  not  suited  to  hospital  patients,  who  are  ill  content 
if  the  blemish  is  not  speedily  removed.    Electrolysis  is  best  suited 
to  those  nsevi  which  are  subcutaneous  and  easily  got  at— thougn 
for  the  majority  of  these  I  prefer  excision-and  for  those  nam 
which  are  unstated  to  excision,  and  where  the  cautery  will  leave  < 
conspicuous  scar  upon  the  eyelids  and  nose.    Dr.  Newman  (Ar£ 
Med  Joum.,  1 882,  vol.  ii.  p.  248)  writes  :  «  The  cases  for  »hich 
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electrolysis  is  eminently  suited   are  superficial,  dark-coloured, 
sluggish,  vascular  growths,   which  do   not    possess  special  or 
abundant  blood-supply.      They  waste  away  after  one  or  two 
sittings  as  a  matter  of  moral  certainty.    Next  in  order  are  those 
ntevi  which,  agreeing  with    the  above  in  their  actual  vascu- 
larity, yet  have  much  more  of  surface  covering,  and  which  do 
not,  therefore,  so  readily  declare  the  conditions  of  their  blood- 
supply.    A  majority  of  these  cases  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
quite  amenable  to  the  electric  current.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
cases  in  which  electrolysis  will  not,  at  least  as  a  rule,  succeed]  are 
those  which  are  intensely  vascular,  which  are  rapidly  growing 
and  which  it  is  fair  to  conclude  have  more  or  less  direct  commu- 
nication with  blood-vessels."    Dr.  J.  Duncan  (loo.  supra  cit.)  thus 
describes  the  method  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  improve  — 
"  Practically,  in  electrolysing  a  nasvus  we  introduce  subcutaneously 
so  much  caustic  potash  and  nitric  acid  made  out  of  the  tissues  on 
the  spot.    We  introduce  them  in  such  infinitely  minute  division 
and  we  so  destroy  tissue  in  producing  them,  that  their  action  is 
purely  local,  and  they  cannot  be  carried  into  the  circulation, 
while  the  small  quantity  produced  is  yet  extremely  potent 
because  it  is  nascent.    By  doing  this  subcutaneously  we  avoid 
the  evils  of  putrefaction  and  we  conserve  the  skin  After 
trying  many  batteries  of  constant  current,  I  have  reverted  to  the 
Bunsen  or  Sinee^  with  four  to  six  cells  of  large  size.    In  the 
Infirmary  where  it  can  be  prepared  by  others,  I  use  the  Bunsen 
ot  four  cells,  as  giving  the  largest  amount  of  chemical  work  with  the 
^P™*  Smee's  battery  with  plates  ab  u 
4  niches  by  6,  and  having  six  cells,  is  most  convenient    It  is  less 
dirty,  has  only  one  fluid,  and  is  equally  effective."  Before  operating 
he  poles  should  be  tested  in  salinQ  J  ore  oper  t  ng 

lution  of  gas  is  copious  and  continuous 

aud^rTutrTh"611^"  SI  ^  ^™  *  ^  F— 
length  of  ^  *   7  6  mSUlat6d  With  ^anite.  The 

t X  1^Tl7d  POmt  tU  1C!  Vai7  ^  i t0  *  wording 
positiveTol  f  fsteTUS-  ■  ***  ?  tHe  best  mate-^  but  thS 
becaule  it  is  It  f^'^™  ^arpening  after  each  operation, 

Educed  as  ;Tlt°n  elrtr°f-Cally-     B°th  P°l6S  ^  ^ 

t^^^7^^^,,i^t  from         other  and 

«**  ZZ^J2  7ati;e'  fr°mTplaCe  t0  Place>  induces 
airer  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,   on  account 
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o£  the  slough  with  which  they  surround  themselves.    It  is 
necessary  to  watch  very  closely  the  growing  induration  round 
each  needle.    It  increases  slightly  even  alter  the  needles  are 
withdrawn,  and  the  action  must  be  stopped  before  the  skin  ,s 
involved     If  the  needles  be  very  slowly  withdrawn  while  the 
battery  is  still  working,  so  as  to  cauterize  slightly  their  track, 
not  a  single  drop  of  blood  will  flow,  otherwise .pressure  shoukl  be 
applied  for  a  few  minutes.    The  nevi  should  then  be  covered 
with  aseptic  wool  and  collodion.    In  large  nevi  too  much  - 
not  be  done  at  one  sitting  or  in  one  place.    The  slough  has  to 
be  absorbed,  and  it  is  better  to  e^lish        al^maU  sl^hs 

J  "  eC  t^trZit.-i  use  this  method 
very  la  "ely  for  nearly  all  subcutaneous  and  mrxed  nevi  save 
Ihosc  on  the  face,  and   for  many  large  cutaneous  ones  where 
the  scar  will  be  hidden.    There  is  a  very  great  probabdi  y 
of  primary  union;  it  is  a  rapid  method,  leaving  no  slough  o 
fparate  as  does  the  ligature,  and  needing  no  reperirion  «  n 
electrolysis.     Two  points  require  notice ;  one  *  > 
hemorrhage.    This  is  met  by  working  rapidly,  by  judiciously 
anXd  finger-pressure,  by  keeping  wide  of  the  nevus,  and 
X      the  bleeding  will  be  severe,  by  using  the  method  ot 
Cr  Davies-Colley.    My  colleague  passes  two  needles,  at  right 
a"reach  other,  beneath  the  base  of  the  nevu,  and  t™  s 
arLd  and  below  them  a  fine  dr ainage-  tube^  afl,  tw  o, 
three  silver  sutures  are  passed  deeply.     Aitei  the  nevus 
removed   the  needles  and  drainage-tube  are  wi  h drawn  and 
heto  bleeding  can  occur,  the  sutures  are  quickly  twisted  u 
Tto  ler  point  is  the  advisability  of  leaving  any  nevoid  skm  m 
2  exSon  of  a  large  mixed  nevus.    While  the .greater ■  £  o 
the  diseased  skin  should  always  be  removed  marro staj*  eft  o 
either  side  will,  usually   slowly  take  on  a  natuial  cotou 
excision  irrigation  with  hot  perchlonde,      1   /     ?  tl70  wound 
ml  use  of  drainage  with  horsehair 

soaked  in  carbolic  acid,  i  in  20.    (iu,  ./ 
cautery  is  usually  employed,  the  targe  Made  .   .  £  h 
carefully  wiped  over  a  cutaneous  ^       >  ^  ^ 

for  the  subcutaneous  ones.    1  his  is  made  t p 
at  one  spot,  and  then  made  to  traverse  the  nevus  J  ^  ^ 
directions  from  the  one  puncture.    It  is  most  e 
more  I  see  of  it  the  less  I  like  it,  owiBJ [to the  larg 
Lves     Thus  the  black  sinus  or  sinuses  left  attei 
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with  a  red  margin  of  scorched  skin  suppurate  and  heal  tediously 
aud  with  much  disfigurement  in  exposed  places.     If  this  method 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  far  wiser  to  use  a  cautery  battery  and  the  fine 
platinum  points  which  any  electrician  can  supply.    If,  in  hospital 
practice,  the  surgeon  arranges  for  his  nevi  cases  to  attend  on  one 
day,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  the  battery  being  ready 
The  amount  of  scarring  left  is  far  less  than  that  by  the  Paquelin's 
cautery.    No  anesthetic  is  required  with  either  in  infants  the 
pain  being  momentary.    A  very  simple  form  of  cautery  for  those 
stellate  patches  which  appear  on  girls'  faces  long  after  infancy  is 
supplied  by  a  needle  heated  or  dipped  in  nitric  acid.    An  anes- 
thetic should  be  given.    Another  excellent  means  for  healing 
minute  nam  is  to  make  a  puncture  with  a  tenotome,  and  apply 
for  a  few  seconds  a  finely  pointed   stick  of   silver  nitrate 
(11)  Lujcdnre.—I  have  long  entirely  abandoned  this,  owing  to  its 
pamfulness,  its  production  of  a  slough  and  large  scar,  and  the  risk 
then,  is  that  parts  of  the  strangled  mass  are  very  apt  to  escape 
obliteration.    (12)  Injection.— This,  as  usually  performed  with  an 
iron  preparation,  is  extremely  risky,  and  should  never  be  made 
use  of  unless  the  nevus  is  securely  surrounded,  as  with  a  rmg- 
forceps.    Several  cases  fatal  from  thrombosis  and  embolism  have 
been  recorded  (Lancet,  1867,  vol.  ii.  p.   lgi).     1  remember 
witnessing  one  m  my  student  days.   The  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Coates  a 
surgeon  of  wide  experience,  used  iodine  injection  with  much  su'c- 

7the      ,nf  I883'  V°L  *  P'  319).    About  i  dra  hm 

of  the  undiluted  tincture  is  thrown  in  slowly  by  means  of  a 
Wood's  syringe  with  a  very  fine  needle.     By  Llg  the  pott 
th    tmcture  is  thrown  into  every  part.     On  withdrawing  tie 
needle,  pressure  on  the  puncture  is  required  for  a  few  moments 

^tf  th^mbo°-f  C°nSldered  ^  ^  f-  ***  4 
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CHAPTER  V. 
EXCISION  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 
EXCISION"  OF  EYEBALL* 

InfCNewngrowths-e^.,  glioma  of  the  retina,  melanotic  sarcoma  j 

of  the  uveal  tract.  . 

ii   In  the  following  cases  of  injury  and  its  results  :— 
(a)  The  eyeball  ruptured  and  collapsed  after  a  blow. 
(6)  A  large  jagged  foreign  body  in  the  a  bit  of 

metal,  not  removable  without  inevitable  disorgauiza- 

(c)  If(Nettleship's  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  142)  the  wound,  . 

lving  wholly  or  partly  in  the  dangerous  region,t  be  so 
large  and  so  complicated  with  injury  to  deeper  parts  i 
that  no  hope  of  useful  sight  remains. 

(d)  If  though  the  wound  be  small,  it  lie  in  the  dangerous  1 

region,  and  have  already  set  up  iridocyclitis.  _ 

(e)  Where  a  small  foreign  body-e.^.,  a  shot  glancing  m  cover 

shooting— not  removable  by  an  electro-magnet,  gradu- 
ally sets  up  inflammation  and  shrinking  of  the  eye. 
(/)  When  there  is  a  wound  in  the  dangerous  region  com- 
plicated with  traumatic  cataract. 
(q)  When  traumatic  cataract  has  been  set  up  by  a  wound 
{9)     which  is  wholly  corneal,  and  therefore  out  0  the  dan- 
gerous area,  and  yet  severe  iritis  and  pan-ophthalmitis 
come  on  in  spite  of  treatment, 
iii.  As  part  of  an  operation  for  rodent  ulcer  which  has  exten- 
„,-™it7  Evolved  the  conjunctiva  (p.  265). 

lITart  of  an  operation  for  removal  of  orbital  tnnrours- 

.,.1  ™r»eon  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  this  operation i  at 


any  time,  and  as 
ere. 

f  A  zone 


,  nearly  J  inch  wide  surrounding  the  cornea. 
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,:</.,  a  glioma  or  sarcoma  which  has  ruptured  the  sclerotic,  rodent 
ulcer,  scirrhous,  sarcomatous,  bony  growths,  &c* 

Operation. — The  chief  object  is  to  remove  the  globe  alone 
whenever  this  is  possible,  leaving  the  muscles  to  coalesce  and 
form  a  stump  on  which  the  artificial  eye  may  be  supported  and 
be  movable.    As  much  conjunctiva  as  possible  should  be  left. 

The  surgeon,  standing  in  front,  having  inserted  a  spring  specu- 
lum between  the  lids,  snips  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  through 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  close  to  the  cornea  and  all  round  it,  using 
toothed  forceps  to  lift  the  conjunctiva,  and  leaving  enough' at  one 
side  to  hold  on  by  the  forceps  during  the  next  step.    This  is  to 
open  freely  Tenon's  capsule,  and  catching  up  each  rectus  tendon 
(beginning  usually  with  the  external  rectus)  with  a  strabismus  hook 
to  divide  them  close  to  the  sclerotic,  leaving  the  cut  end  of  the 
external  rectus  long,  in  order  to  draw  the  eyeball  forcibly  inwards 
The  superior  and  inferior  rectus  are  then  cut,  and  the  speculum 
pressed  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  so  as  to  make  the  eye- 
ball start  forwards.    The  scissors,  blunt-pointed  and  slightly 
curved,  are  now  passed  back  to  feel  for  the  optic  nerve,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  toughness  and  thickness,  and  which  is  now 
severed  with  one  clean  cut.     The  eyeball  being  drawn  forwards 
with  a  finger,  the  oblique  muscles  and  any  remaining  soft  parts 
are  to  be  cut  close  to  the  globe.     Sponge-pressure  is  then  to  be 
applied  firmly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  for  the  first  ten  hours 
aseptic  sponges  and  a  bandage  should  be  worn  to  prevent  tem- 
porary but  troublesome  hemorrhage. 

must  hlhVT/  a/6!  Srowth-^->  gKonm-the  optic  nerve 
must  be  divided  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  scissors,  slightly 
curved  and  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  back  of  the  orbit  are 
introduced  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  nerve  either  cut  as  a  back 
-  is  possible  before  the  globe  is  removed,  or,  after  th  s  done 
thenerve  is  dissected  out  and  a  fresh  slice  taken 

optic  n?         *  T  /USpici0n  °f  gr0wth>  as  in  a  glioma  of  the 

a^r;tp!76s:eft  behind'  "oride  ^  * 

ocifia^f  t0         ^  Stag6  at  Whi0h  Gemination  of  intra- 
ret  bar*" l     f      ^  ^  t0  tl16  tend6^  0f  ^omata  to 
2     th7    ^       °PtiC  nerVe  t0wards  <*•  ^erior  of  the 

extirpation.     On  this  account  it  should  be  remembered  that 


^™:;%7Ti  ^xthe  readcr  h  ™ to  Mr- won,s 
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the  earliest  symptoms  of  these  growths— viz.,  impairment  of  sight 
from  partial  detachment  of  the  retina  by  the  pressure  of  the 
growth  behind  it— should  be  most  carefully  tested  in  suspicious  , 
cases,  this  impairment  of  sight  being  not  usually  noticed  by  the 
patient,  save  accidentally  on  closing  the  sound  eye,  unless  the 
growth  originates  near  the  yellow  spot.  If  later  evidence  is  waited 
for  such  as  evidence  of  tension  and  pain,  dissemination  or  recur- 
rence is  most  probable,  while  the  growth  will  very  likely  have 
perforated  the  eye,  and  the  severer  operation  of  clearing  out 
the  orbit  will  be  required. 

The  following  questions  will  very  likely  arise :— If  there  is 
evidence  of  general  dissemination  of  the  disease,  is  it  expedient 
to  remove  the  eye,  or,  if  this  be  insufficient,  to  clear  out  the  orbit 
as  well  ?  In  most  cases  the  answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative,  m 
order  to  save  the  patient  pain,  and  the  misery  of  the  protruding 

and  ulcerating  mass.  . 

If  the  disease  has  recurred,  is  it  any  use  to  again  attack  it 
Each  question  here  must  be  decided  by  itself.    The  answer  will 
mainly  depend  on  the  amount  and  depth  of  the  recurrence,  and  on 
the  completeness  of  the  first  operation.    Thus,  if  the  eye  only  was 
removed  at  first,  it  may  be  wise  to  clear  out  the  orbit  thoroughly. 

In  a  few  most  distressing  cases  in  children  it  is  well  known 
that  both  eyes  are  attacked.    The  question  of  operating  on  the 
second  eye  must  now  be  faced.     Opinions  here  differ  somewhat. 
Mr  Butlin*  thinks  that  it  is  better  not  to  operate  m  such  cases, 
"  although  the  operation  may  be  regarded  as  justifiable  m  order  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  fungous  protrusion  and  the  pam  and 
misery  which  are  associated  with  it."    Mr.  Lawson  +  on  the  other 
hand,  holds  that  if  both  eyes  are  affected,  both  should  be  excised, 
providing  that  the  sight  has  already  been  destroyed.    He  has,  on 
many  occasions,  removed  the  second  eye  to  procure  ff**** 
relief  from  the  excessive  pain  induced  by  the  over-distended  globe 
and  when  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  prospect  of  curing 
the  disease.    In  each  case  the  operation  gave  immediate  and  pei- 
feet  relief.   .  

..  r  *  cq  +  Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

*  Loc.  supra  cit..  p.  00.  1  J  ,u 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  NOSE. 

PLASTIC  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  REPAIR  OF  THE 
NOSE  —  ROUGE'S  OPERATION  —  REMOVAL  OF 
NASAL  POLYPI— ADENOIDS  OF  NASO-PHARYNX. 

PLASTIC  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  REPAIR  OF  THE 
NOSE  (Figs.  56-63). 

These  operations  may  be  divided  into  those  for  complete  and 
partial  restoration. 

Indications. — When  the  patient  is  healthy  and  fairly  young, 
when  the  cause  of  the  destruction — viz.,  lupus,  gunshot  injury, 
syphilitic  ulceration,  new  growth  necessitating  removal — is  not 
only  checked  but  soundly  healed.* 

Thus,  after  lupus  has  been  cured  by  scraping,  and  still  more  in 
the  case  of  syphilitic  ulceration,  it  will  be  well  to  wait  six  months 
at  least  after  the  disappearance  of  the  disease. 

A.  Operations  for  Complete  Restoration. — The  follow- 
ing will  be  found  the  most  useful  :— 

(1)  Verneuil's,  by  Super-imposed  or  Double  Flaps  from 

Cheeks  and  Forehead  (Figs.  56,  57). 

(2)  Syme's  from  the  Cheeks  (Figs.  58,  59). 

(3)  The  Indian  or  Frontal  (Fig.  60). 

(4)  The  Italian  or  Tagliacotian. 

Before  deciding  which  operation  he  will  make  use  of  in  restoring 
the  nose  the  surgeon  will  investigate  the  following  points  :— How 
Jar  is  the  bony  framework  of  the  nose  destroyed  ?  If  the  car- 
tilages, septum,  vomer,  ethmoid,  and  nasal  bones  are  much  re- 
moved however  well  made  the  frontal  flap  and  however  skilfully 
"  is  adjusted,  it  will  tend,  after  looking  extremely  well  at  first,  to 
clown  to  the  level  of  the  cheeks.  Verneuil's  operation  meets 
WW  partially  by  its  double  layers  of  flaps.     If  he  proposes  to  take. 

sloped  ■nWi;faCC°ITC'S  uaS6'  qU°ted  below'  the  fciP  and  a1*  °f  thc  n°se 
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flaps  from  the  cheeks,  the  surgeon  must  examine  how  far  these  are 
plentiful,  and  free  from  old  scars.  So,  too,  if  the  forehead  is  to 
furnish  the  flaps,  how  far  is  it  a  capacious  one  and  free  from  hairs  ? 

The  respective  advantages  of,  and  the  indications  for,  the  above 
operations  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  each  method. 

(I)  Verneuil's  Operation  (Figs.  56  and  57).— This  operation, 
suggested  to  M.  Verneuil.by  M.  Oilier,  was  employed  successfully 
by  him  in  order  to  secure  permanent  elevation  of  a  sunken  nose, 
by  super-imposing  two  flaps  and  thereby  doubling  the  thickness. 
The  patient  had  discharged  a  pistol  into  his  mouth,  destroying  a 
portion  of  the  hard  palate  and  septum,  the  nasal  bones,  part  of 

Fig.  56. 

Fig.  57- 


Verneuil's  incisions  in  rhinoplasty  for 
sunken  nose.  (Stimsou.) 


Verneuil's  double  flaps  in  situ. 
The  frontal  flap  is  also  shown  with 
its  raw  surface.  (Stimson.) 


the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  spine  of  the 
frontal  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  ate 
and  tip  were  uninjured,  but  much  flattened  ;  above  them  was  a 
broad,  deep  groove,  extending  to  the  middle  third  of  the  ore- 
head  The  principal  indication  was  to  rebuild  the  bridge  ot  the 
nose  The  latter  could  be  permanently  accomplished  only  by 
filling  in  the  great  cavity  which  would  be  left  by  raising  the 

SU  vlrneuflmade  an  incision  along  the  median  line  of  the  depres- 
sion and  a  transverse  one  at  each  end  of  the  first,  and  dissect, 
up  the  two  lateral  flaps  thus  marked  out.     He  then  raised 
Zong  flap  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  leaving  it  adker 
between  the  eyebrows,  and  turned  it  «tydownwa^  M 
its  raw  surfacewa^fcected^ 

"T^^^id^  °1,cr<" 

Hoc  Surgery,  p.  244. 
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towards  the  nasal  fossas.  The  two  lateral  flaps  were  then  placed 
upon  it  and  united  in  the  median  line.  The  raw  surfaces  united 
with  each  other,  and  the  result  was  a  nose  elevated  £  inch  above 
the  adjoining  surface.  The  wound  in  the  forehead  is  partly- 
closed  by  a  hare-lip  pin  and  sutures,  and  later  on  healed  by 
skin-grafting.  The  pedicle  of  the  frontal  flap  will  require 
dividing  and  trimming  subsequently.  In  addition  to  the  advan- 
tage which  this  operation  possesses  of  rendering  a  sunken  nose 
prominent,  it  produces  ultimately,  from  my  experience  in  one 
case,  but  little  scarring,  the  lateral  incision-scars  fading  away 
gradually  into  the  naso-labial  sulci,  and  the  folds  beneath  the 
eye. 

(2)  Syme's,  from  the  Cheeks  (Figs.  58,  59). — This  method  is 
described  by  its  inventor  in  his  Observations  in  Clinical  Surgery, 
p.  56.  Besides  doing  away  with  a  frontal  scar,  this  method 
enables  a  nose  thus  constructed  to  have  its  sensations  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  part  from  which  it  was  derived. 

The  following  drawings  show  the  shape  of  their  flaps,  and  the 
manner  of  their  adjustment : — 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  59. 


(Bell.) 


(Syrae.) 


New  flaps  of  the  shape  given  in  Fig.  5  8  are  marked  out  on  the 
cheeks  with  their  conjoint  pedicle  above  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
between  the  two  inner  canthi,  extending  sufficiently  downwards 
and  outwards  upon  the  cheek  to  secure  sufficient  ampleness  for 
the  new  nose,  according  to  careful  measurements  already  taken. 
iHe  old  nose  being  got  ready  by  careful  paring,  the  flaps  thus 
marked  out  are  dissected  up  and  united  in  the  middle  line 
7  three  or  four  sutures,  while  the  outer  margins  are  fixed  on 
acn  slae  to  the  raw  surface,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  nasal 
™ce.    Mr.  Bell*  advises  that  if  any  part  of  the  old  septum 
mam,  it  should  be  made  very  useful  as  a  fixed  point,  a  straight 
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needle  being  thrust  through  one  flap  close  to  its  outer  lower  edge,  | 
then  through  the  septum,  and  out  at  a  corresponding  point  of  the 
other  Hap.    The  edges  of  the  wounds  left  in  the  cheeks  can  | 
generally  be  partially  united  by  sutures  of  silver  or  fishing-gut,  j 
and  the  triangular  portion,  which  must  be  left  to  heal  by  granu-  J 
lation,  proves  an  advantage,  as  by  its  depression  it  enhances  the  • 
apparent  height  and  prominence  of  the  new  organ.    The  cavity 
of  the  new  nose  may,  for  the  first  few  clays,  be  kept  gently  dis-  J 
tended  with  strips  of  iodoform  or  sal-alembroth  gauze,  and  later 
on  with  small  pieces  of  Jacques'  catheter  on  either  side. 

(3)  The  Frontal  or  Indian  Method.* — This  method  should 
be  used  when  the  soft  parts  of  the  cheeks  are  insufficient,  when  | 
they  are  too  cicatricial,  or  when  an  operation  making  use  of  them  J 
has  failed.    Its  chief  objections  are  the  large  frontal  scar,  and  the  i 
liability  of  the  single  flap,  though  abundant  and  prominent  at 
first,  to  shrink  and  fall  in  later  on. 

A  piece  of  gutta-percha  or  leather  is  so  cut  that,  when  folded, 
it  is  of  suitable  shape  and  size  for  the  new  organ ;  it  is  then  laid, 
opened  ont,  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  dimensions  marked  out 
with  an  aniline  pencil  or  tincture  of  iodine.  The  flap  thus  drawn  1 
should  be  of  the  shape  in  Fig.  60,  and,  owing  to  the  retraction  of 
the  skin,  should  measure  I  inch  more  than  the  model  m  even- 
direction.  The  average  dimensions  of  the  flap  are  thus  given 
by  Mr.  Erichsen  :  t  when  the  whole  nose  requires  restoration,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  make  it  about  2I  to  3  inches  long,  and  from- 
3  to  3t  inches  wide  at  its  broadest  part. 

For  the  frontal  flap  thus  mapped  out,  a  bed  is  now  prepared 
by  paring  the  old  nose  into  a  raw,  triangular  surface ;  in  doing 
this  the  knife  must  be  used  obliquely,  cutting  from  without  in- 
wards towards  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  leave  a  grooved  surface 
sloping  inwards.    The  warning  of  Erichsen  (loc.  supra  ait.,  p.  609) 
should  here  be  remembered,  not  to  remove  the  parts  too  widely, 
lest  the  cheeks  later  on  retract  and  flatten  out  the  nose.  Ine 
bleeding  being  arrested  by  sponge-pressure,  torsion,  leaving  cm 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps  (but  not  in  this  case  by  ligature),  and  the 
raw  surface  covered  over  with  lint  wrung  out  of  warm  boracic-acici 
lotion,  the  frontal  flap  previously  marked  out  may  now  be  raised. 
This  is  done  bv  running  a  scalpel  down  to  the  periosteum,  alon 
the  traced  line,  taking  care  that  the  pedicle  should  be  sufficiently 
long  to  bear  a  little  twisting,  and  sufficiently  broad  and  thick 

*  Introduced  into  European  surgery  by  Mr.  Carpue  in  1S16. 
t  Surr/.,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 
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secure  the  presence  of  one  if  not  both  of  the  frontal  arteries.  To 
avoid  any  risk  of  stoppage  of  its  blood-supply  and  sloughing,  it  is 
well  to  place  the  incision  for  the  pedicle  a  little  obliquely,  with 
one  side  descending  a  little  lower  than  the  other — viz.,  on  the 
side  to  which  the  flap  is  to  be  twisted.  Where  the  level  of  the 
hairy  scalp  admits  of  it,  this  flap  should  lie  a  little  obliquely,  the 
tension  being  thus  lessened.     Where  necessary,  the  flap  may  be 

Fig.  60. 


Flaps  from  forehead.    Also  flaps  from  cheeks.  (Skey.) 

^ken  transversely  above  one  or  other  eyebrow,  but  the  objection 
to  this  is,  that  the  retraction  of  the  scar  upon  the  forehead 
draws  the  corresponding  eyebrow  upwards  (Stimson).  The  frontal 
flap,  however  placed,  is  now  raised  from  below  upwards,  so  that 
the  necessary  hemorrhage  is  rendered  as  little  embarrassing  as 
Possible,  and  with  as  little  handling,  or  pinching  with  forceps  as 
Possible.  The  knife  should  be  kept  away  from  the  flap  towards 
Pen°steum,  and  used  in  the  same  plane  throughout,  without 
any  scoring  whatever.  The  hemorrhage,  free  at  first,  is  readily 
arrested  by  forcipressure  (leaving  on  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  for 
ra  1 1  °r  bj  sPor,ge-Pressrare-  The  flap  being  sufficiently 
to  to  hang  freely  and  without  tension,  is  then  twisted  slightly 
^  one  side  (that  on  which  the  pedicle  has  been  cut  longest),  and 
ought  down  and  adjusted  to  the  pared  edges  below  by  means  of 
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numerous  fine  sutures  of  salmon-gut,  fine  silk,  or  wire,  and  horse- 
hair, all  being  introduced  with  very  small  needles. 

If  the  condition  of  the  forehead  has  admitted  of  taking  a, 
columella  from  these,  an  appropriate  groove  must  also  have  been 
cut  in  the  upper  part  of  the  median  line  of  the  lip,  and  the 
two  carefully  adjusted.  If  no  columella  can  be  taken  from  the 
forehead  the  upper  lip  must  furnish  it,  either  now,  if  the  patient's 
condition  admits  of  it,  or  later  on,  when  the  pedicle  of  the  frontal 
flap  is  divided.  If  no  columella  is  made  now,  the  flap,  whe 
attached,  must  be  supported  by  gently  introducing  strips  of  some 
antiseptic  gauze,  well  coated  with  eucalyptus  and  vaseline  (3] — 5j) 
ointment.  If  a  columella  is  made,  two  bits  of  drainage-tube  or 
Jacques'  catheter  are  introduced.  The  parts,  being  smeared  with 
the  above  ointment,  are  well  covered  in  with  aseptic  gauze  or  sali-. 
cylic  wool,  but  in  keeping  these  in  position  no  pressure  must  be 
made  with  bandages  on  the  new  nose. 

The  forehead  wound,  on  which  sponge-pressure  has  been  made, 
is  now  partially  closed  with  one  or  two  hare-lip  pins  and  sutures, 
but  in  introducing  these  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  constrict 
the  pedicle  of  the  frontal  flap.  Later  on,  healing  may  be  here 
promoted  by  skin-grafting. 

The  chief  points  in  the  after-treatment  are  not  to  change  the 
dressings  too  frequently,  and  to  use  the  utmost  gentleness  in 
doing  so,  to  remove  the  sutures  gradually,  and  to  be  on  guard  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  erysipelas  or  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  The 
former  will  be  known  by  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  vomiting, 
or  nausea,  and  is  best  treated  by  warm  boracic-acid  lotion,  applied 
by  a  mask  of  boracic-acid  lint  and  by  a  sharp  purge.  Hemorrhage 
may  occur,  according  to  Erichsen,*  as  late  as  the  ninth  day.  It 
must  be  met  by  careful  plugging  with  aseptic  gauze,  dusted  with 
iodoform  and  tannic  acid. 

The  flap  remains  cedematous  for  some  time,  but,  if  not  goiug 
to  slough,  it  will  be  found  warm  and  sensitive.  If  too  much 
swelling  persist,  leeches  or  careful  scarification  should  be  used. 
Separation  of  the  root  of  the  flap. 
A  month  or  six  weeks  later,  when  the  blood-supply  to  the  top 
in  its  new  position  is  established,  the  pedicle  is  divided  with  a 
narrow  straight  bistoury  and  cut  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  wit  h 
the  apes  upwards,  an  appropriate  resting-place  being  fashioned 
for  it  in  the  skin  beneath,  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  not  been 
touched.    The  fine  sutures  already  mentioned  arejlieu^nserted^ 

*  Loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  6u,  is  mentioned  a  case  of  Sir 
hemorrhage  took  place,  on  the  ninth  day,  the  patient  losing  ovei  a  pint  of 
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If  the  patient  has  been  feeble,  or  if  the  cheeks  are  very 
cicatricial,  and  thus  the  new  blood-supply  to  the  frontal  flap  be 
insufficient,  some  sloughing  may  take  place,  but  this  is  rare. 

Formation  of  a  new  columna. 

If  this  was  not  made  at  the  time  of  the  first  operation,  it  should 
be  done  at  the  same  time  that  the  pedicle  is  divided.  It  is  rare 
that  a  forehead  is  sufficiently  high  to  obtain  an  adequate  columna, 
and  the  additional  thickness  and  vascularity  of  the  lip  make  it 
much  more  desirable  to  take  one  from  here.  Two  assistants, 
with  a  finger  and  thumb  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth  controlling 
the  coronary  arteries,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  parts 
tense,  the  surgeon,  with  a  straight,  narrow  bistoury,  transfixes 
the  root  of  the  lip  just  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  cuts 
straight  down  through  the  free  border ;  a  similar  incision  is  made 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  a  narrow  strip,  about 
a  inch  in  width,  is  thus  detached  save  above.  It  is  well,  in  a  man, 
to  shave  off  the  skin  and  hair  follicles,  and  the  tip  being  pared, 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  columna  appropriately  freshened,  the 
framum  is  freely  divided,  and  the  new  columna  united  to  the 
remains  of  the  old  and  to  the  alee  by  one  or  two  fine  sutures. 
The  cut  surfaces  of  the  lip  are  then  brought  most  accurately  into 
apposition  with  a  silver  wire  suture  opposite  to  the  coronary 
arteries  and  several  points  of  fine  silk  and  fishing-gut.  A  few 
more  are  next  inserted  to  further  adjust  the  columna. 

(4)  Italian  or  Tagliacotian  Method. — This  is  but  very  rarely 
made  use  of  in  this  country  owing*  to  the  irksomeness  which  the 
needful  position  entails,  and  the  need  of  a  complicated  special 
:  apparatus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  additional  scars  on  the 
forehead  and  cheeks,  and  the  abundant  flap  which  can  always  be 
obtained,  are  so  important  that  it  may  be  thought  worth  while  to 
try  this  method  in  female  patients  who  have  sufficient  time  and 
means,  and  who  will  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  cramped 
restraint  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Sir  W.  Maccormac  brought  a  case  before  the  Clinical  Society  t 
m  which  this  method  had  answered  well  in  a  girl  aged  sixteen. 
The  following  account  is  taken  from  his  paper.  Means  for  keep- 
lng  the  patient's  arm  in  the  needful  position  for  the  requisite 

fa!?  ?'S0S  Whel'e  the  dcstruction  is  very  great,  where  other  methods  have 
<^  where  the  skin  available  on  the  face  is  much  scarred  or  of  doubtful  sound- 
as,  tne  laghacotian  method  is  especially  indicated. 

I  and  aft!''  ^  7W'  V01-  X  P-  lSl-    Three  fiSures  are  given>  of  the  Pationt  before 
attcr  the  operation,  and  of  the  apparatus  used. 
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period  were  thus  provided  :    "A  pair  of  ordinary  stout  well- 
fitting  stays  were  first  procured,  to  which  were  attached  two 
perinaaal  straps,  to  prevent  displacement  upwards.    A  helmet,  , 
partly  made  of  leather,  was  connected  with  the  stays  by  a  leather 
band  running  up  the  centre  of  the  neck  and  back.    A  leather 
armpiece,  strengthened  by  a  steel  band,  was  moulded  so  as  to 
extend  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  where  it  was  buckled  to 
the  stays.    The  wrist  and  hand  were  fastened  to  the  helmet  by  a 
gauntlet,  while  the  elbow  could  be  fixed  steadily  in  any  required 
position  by  straps  running  from  it  to  the  stays,  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  headpiece,  so  that  there  was  nowhere  any  undue  strain, 
the  pressure  being  so  evenly  distributed  that  each  strap  was 
almost  slack.    This  apparatus  was  next  applied  for  some  days 
beforehand,  so  that  any  point  of  undue  pressure  might  be  remedied. 
The  girl  was  able  to  sleep  soundly  in  it,  and  it  gave  promise  of 
proving  perfectly  efficient.     Meanwhile  I  modelled  on  the  defi- 
cient nose  a  gutta-percha  substitute,  and  from  this  was  able  to 
project  on  a  flat  surface  the  extent  of  the  deficiency.     The  first 
part  of  the  operation  was  performed  thus : — A  flap  was  marked 
out  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  left  upper  arm,  more  than  double 
the  actual  size  of  the  estimated  deficiency.    The  left  arm  was  the 
one  chosen  to  supply  the  fiap,  and  the  right  side  of  the  nose  the 
one  first  operated  on,  the  septum  being  fashioned  at  the  same 
time.     The  flap  was  left  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  by 
a  broad  long  pedicle,  and  so  arranged  that  there  should  be  do 
traction  whatever  upon  it,  whilst  the  raw  surface  from  which  it 
was  taken  should  be  accessible  for  daily  dressing.     With  the  flap 
I  dissected  up  the  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  muscular  sheath. 
Immediate  retraction  both  of  the  flap  and  of  the  denuded  part  of 
the  arm  took  place  to  a  large  extent,  so  that  the  raw  surface  on 
the  latter  was  almost  co-extensive  with  the  whole  inner  surface 
of  the  girl's  arm,  the  flap  appearing  quite  small  in  comparison. 
I  now  made  a  slightly  curved  incision,  nearly  parallel  to  the  free 
border  of  the  nose  on  the  right  side,  and  about  three  lines  above 
it,  corresponding,  in  fact,  to  where  the  alar  furrow  should  nor- 
mally exist.     This  incision  was  prolonged  some  little  distance 
into  the  cheek  in  the  line  of  the  cheek  furrow,  whilst  the  remains 
of  the  septum  were  split  open  in  the  median  line.    This  nasal 
flap  could  now  be  turned  down  so  as  to  become  horizontal,  or 
rather  a  little  depressed  below  the  horizontal  line,  to  allow  for 
retraction  of  the  ingrafted  piece.     A  triangular  gap,  the  apex 
pointing  towards  the  cheek,  was  thus  left  exposed  on  the  right 
lateral  aspect  of  the  nose,  and  into  this  the  triangular-shaped 
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piece  from  the  arm  was  inserted,  and  accurately  attached  by 
suture,  the  portion  to  form  the  septum  being  sutured  in  the 
groove  already  formed  by  splitting  the  septum.  In  this  way 
there  was  no  paring  of  edges,  nor  was  a  single  particle  of  nose 
tissue  sacrificed,  whilst  by  having  so  large  a  line  of  attachment, 
being  almost  surrounded  by  living  tissue,  the  new  flap  was  much 
more  likely  to  adhere  satisfactorily  in  the  first  instance,  and  from 
its  freer  blood-supply  less  prone  perhaps  to  subsequent  contrac- 
tion." Union  took  place  in  great  part  by  first  intention,  some 
suppuration  setting  in  on  the  eighth  day,  owing  to  the  indifferent 
plastic  power  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  Healing  was  not  complete 
for  nearly  three  weeks.  At  this  date  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted by  detaching  the  flap  from  the  arm,  cutting  this  so  as  to 
give  it  a  triangular  shape,  and  preparing  the  left  side  of  the  nose 
to  receive  it  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  right.  The 
perfect  vitality  of  the  now  completely  severed  tissue  of  the  arm 
was  made  apparent  by  copious  hasmorrhage,  and  healing  was 
complete  in  a  fortnight.  After  the  first  forty-eight  hours  scarcely 
any  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  apparatus,  save  for  a  slight 
excoriation  on  one  shoulder.  The  result  was  good,  but  it  was 
expected  that  further  contraction  would  much  improve  the  aspect 
of  the  nose,  the  new  organ  being  fully  large. 

Causes  of  Failure  after  Complete  Rhinoplasty. 

1.  Gangrene  and  sloughing.       2.  Secondary  haemorrhage. 

3.  Erysipelas. 

4.  Destruction  of  the  new  nose  by  recurrence  of  the  old  disease. 

5.  Too  large  a  nose.  6.  Too  small  a  nose. 

B.  Operations  for  Partial  Restoration  of  the  Nose. 
—These  are  very  numerous,  and  have  usually  been  designed  for 
special  cases.    A  few  only  will  be  alluded  to  here. 

(i.)  Two  Lateral  Flaps. — This  method  is  indicated  when  the 
lower  third  of  the  nose  is  left  untouched  and  the  central  portion 
especially  destroyed.  (a)  Small  square  flaps  are  raised  and 
united  in  the  middle  line  (Fig.  61).  (j3)  Another  method  is 
shown  in  Fig.  60.  It  was  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Skey,*  who  thus 
describes  it :— «  In  cases  in  which  the  ossa  nasi  are  destroyed,  the 
operation  consists  in  bringing  to  the  mesial  line  two  lateral  flaps 
made  from  the  side  of  the  nose  upon  the  cheek.  The  calculations 
m  this  operation  are  nearly  as  important  as  in  the  frontal  method. 
An  incision  is  commenced  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  as  nearly  as 
Possible  on  the  dorsum,  and  carried  down  as  close  to  the  line  of 


*  Operative  Surgery,  p.  523. 
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Fig.  6i. 


the  former  organ  as  the  condition  of  the  skin  will  permit,  and  a 
second    commencing  \  inch  on  the  outer  side,  should  extend 

downwards,  curving  at  the  same  time  i 
a  little  outwards,  to  avoid  the  orbi- 
cularis.   The  second  incision  should 
diverge  from  the  first  towards  the 
cheek-bone,   and  at  its  extremity, 
which   should  correspond  with  the 
line  formed  by  the  base  of  the  nostril, 
should  be  distant  more  than  a  full 
inch  from  it."      Mr.   Skey  advises 
that  the  columella  be  made  at  the 
same  time,  attached  to  one  of  the 
flaps  as  shown  in  Pig.  60.    If  this 
fail,  the  lip  will  still  serve  the  sur- 
geon's purpose. 

(ii.)  Single  Lateral  Flap.— This  may  be  taken  in  many 
different  ways,  (a)  From  the  cheek,  at  the  side  of  and  below 
the  nose  (Fig.  62,  a).  (j3)  From  the  opposite  side  (Langenbeck), 
The  apex  of  the  flap  is  left  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 

Fig.  62.  FlG-  63- 


Rhinoplasty.  Double  square  lateral 
flaps.  (Stiuison.) 


Rhinoplasty,    Single  lateral  flap. 
(Stimson.) 


Rhinoplasty, 
method. 


Denouvilliers' 
(Stimson.) 


on  the  same  side  as  the  deficiency,  while  the  base  comes  from  the 
ala  of  the  sound  side  (Fig.  62,  b).  (7)  M.  Denouvilliers'  method 
A  border  that  has  already  cicatrized  is  made  use  of  so  as  to  prevent 
subsequent  narrowing.  A  triangular  flap  is  marked  out  by  inci 
sions  shown  in  Fig.  63,  the  pedicle  being  internal.  The  top 
having  been  carefully  raised  with  a  strip  of  cartilage  in  its  lowe 
margin,  is  displaced  downwards  into  position. 

In  all  the  above  methods,  if  cartilage  is  not  included  in  the 
free  border  which  is  to  form  the  new  ala,  the  flaps  should  be 
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long  enough  to  allow  of  turning  this  border  upon  itself  and  thus 
giving  a  thicker  and  more  natural  appearance  to  it. 

(8)  M.  Weber's  Method.  The  flap  is  taken  from  the  upper  lip  : 
on  account  of  the  hair  follicles  this  plan  is  best  suited  to  women. 
An  oral  flap  is  taken,  usually  from  the  centre  of  the  lip,  with  its 
pedicle  left  attached  close  to  the  columna  and  its  free  margin 
reaching  to  the  pro  labium.  The  flap,  which  consists  only  of  part 
of  the  thickness  of  the  lip,  is  turned  up,  and  stitched  to  the 
remains  of  the  ala,  which  have  been  refreshed.  In  three  or  four 
weeks  this  pedicle  is  divided,  and  may  be  so  united  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  flap  as  to  give  it  a  thicker  and  rounded  margin.* 

ROUGE'S  OPERATION. f 

Indications. — Whenever  the  surgeon  desires  to  gain  free 
access  to  the  nasal  cavities,  as  in  cases  of — 

1.  Intractable  ozasna.^  Thus,  when  previous  persevering 
treatment,  including  Thudichum's  douche,  fails  to  cure  cases  of 
strumous  ozEena,  with  obstinate  inspissated  crusting  of  discharge 
under  the  turbinated  bones ;  when  dead  bone  is  detected  by  a 
probe,  or  is  believed  to  be  present  in  these  cases,  or,  more 
commonly,  in  those  of  syphilitic  ozasna.  2.  In  inveterately  recur- 
ring nasal  polypi,  persisting  after  the  steps  advised  at  p.  291. 
3.  In  some  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypi — viz.,  where  the 
growth  is  small,  and  where  a  scar  is  especially  deprecated. 

Operation. — An  anaesthetic  having  been  administered,  the 
surgeon  must  decide  as  to  what  steps  he  will  take  to  prevent  the 
blood  from  getting  down  into  the  pharynx.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  plugging  the  posterior  nares,  or  by  performing  laryngo- 
tomy  and  plugging  the  fauces  with  a  sponge  (p.  385).  If  the 
haemorrhage  is  likely  to  be  troublesome,  and  the  operation  pro- 
longed, I  much  prefer  the  latter  precaution,  for  I  have  found  that 
when  the  nostrils  are  plugged  it  is  quite  possible  to  sever  the  silk 
on  one  side,  owing  to  its  being  hidden  by  clots,  and  its  whereabouts 
thus  not  seen.    A  preliminary  laryngotomy  followed  by  plugging 


*  i or  the  account  of  these  lateral  flap  operations  and  for  Fi?s  61  62  6-  lam 
indebted  to  Dr.  Stimson's  Operative  Surgery,  p.  240. 

LaMum^  M6thodep0Ur  h  Twtiwent  chirwrgical  de  I'OzSne,  par  le  Dr.  Rouge. 
+  tit  ^^73* 

cases  f  HayWard  W/Ht  °fSur!J;  vol.  ii.  p.  644)  believes  that  in  a  large  number  of 

of  the  tif™,,     dlscharge  is  due  t0  a  carious  surface  being  present  on  the  base 

oner,!  ,    thlS  V1CW  is  correct'  ifc  obviously  points  to  not  putting  off  this 

"I't-nuion  too  late. 
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the  fauces  does  away  with  the  trouble  of  plugging  the  post  erior 
nares  and  with  the  presence  of  silk  ligatures  in  the  nostrils.* 

The  upper  lip  having  been  well  raised  and  everted  by  am 
assistant  taking  hold  of  it  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  surgeon, 
frees  it  from  the  upper  jaw  by  an  incision  through  the  mucous 
membrane  reaching  from  the  bicuspid  teeth  on  one  side  to  their 
fellows.  In  doing  this  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the 
bones  and  parallel  with  them.  The  cartilaginous  septum  is  next- 
detached  from  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and  the  lower  lateral 
cartilages  from  the  upper  jaw,  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cheek 
being  also  freed  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  nose 
and  lips  being  lifted  up  sufficiently  to  explore  the  nasal  cavities. 

After  any  dead  bone  has  been  removed,  the  sharp  spoon  applie| 
and  the  nasal  cavities  thoroughly  cleansed  in  cases  of  ozaena.  01 
any  polypi  dealt  with,  the  parts  are  replaced  (without  sutures), 
and  iced  boracic-acid  lint  applied  until  the  pain  and  swelling 
have  subsided,  and  the  risk  of  erysipelas  has  gone  by. 

Other  operations  on  the  nose— e.g.,  those  of  Lawrence  an' 
Ollier— are  given  later  on  under  the  heading  of  Naso-pharyngeal 
Polypi,  pp.  311,  312- 

REMOVAL  OF  NASAL  POLYPI. 

Some  years  ago  I  learnt  from  Mr.  M.  Banks  his  method  0 
clearing  oat  the  nose  in  the  most  troublesome  cases.     I  hav 
used  it  since  repeatedly  with  good  results,  and  believe  that  in  1 
thoroughness,  the  simplicity  of  the  instruments  required,  it  is  fa 
superior  to  snare,  injection  with  iron  perchloride,  &c,  and  tn 
o-alvanic  loop.     Of  the  above,  the  first  is,  aided  by  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine,  an  excellent  means  of  getting  rid  of  th 
larger  polypi  which  come  down  first,  but  it  is,  I  think,  tediou 
and  inefficient  in  the  case  of  the  crops  of  the  smaller  ones,  ofte 
sessile,  which  make  their  appearance  later  on.    I  have  neve 
found  that  the  abundant  hemorrhage  causes  any  serious  trouble, 
as  long  as  the  assistant  who  administers  the  anesthetic  know 
his  business,  and  as  long  as  the  patient's  head  is  kept  on  on 
side,  over  the  edge  of  a  table  or  sofa. 

Mr.  Banks'  method  is  given  in  his  own  words  :t— 

T^Z^TihT^cea  after  a  lar^gotomy  has  the  further  advantage  ol 
leaving  Se  posterior  nares  free  for  examination  by  a  finger  passed  from  the  mod 
a  "oinf  of  importance  in  examining  these  parts,  or  in  manipulate  m  the  case  of 

a +°Sc«Z  Nates  upon  Two  Years'  Surgical  Work  in  the  Liverpool  Royal 
wary,  p.  180. 
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"  As  to  the  most   permanently  curative  operation  for  nasal 
mucous  polypi,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  use  of  the 
forceps  properly  managed.    Where  there  are  large  isolated  polypi 
with  well-marked  stalks,  the  wire  snare  or  Dr.  Thudichum's  pro- 
cess may  do  well  enough,  and  probably  removes  them  with  much 
less  pain  than  the  forceps.     But  these  are  not  the  most  common 
cases.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  usually  crops  of  small  growths 
fringing  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated   bones,  which  no 
snare  can  get  hold  of,  and  which  in  due  time  make  their  appear- 
ance as  large  ones.    Mr.  Syme,  after  great  experience,  used  to  say 
that  the  only  way  was  to  get  one  blade  of  the  forceps  beneath  the 
turbinated  bone  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  and  to 
carry  away  as  much  bone  as  possible.    This  I  always  endeavour 
to  do,  and  find  that,  along  with  the  big  ones,  I  have  brought  away 
whole  crops  of  minute  polypi  just  commencing  their  existence, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  carrying  away  the  bone  from  which 
they  grow.     As  to  necrosis  and  all  sorts  of  contingencies  which 
it  is  said  may  occur  as  a  result  of  such  rough  surgery,  the  simple 
answer  is,  They  don't  occur.     On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  has 
a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  source  of  his  trouble,  and  does  not 
need  to  come  every  two  or  three  years  to  have  a  fresh  assault 
made  upon  a  fresh  lot.     Failure  often  results  from  using  forceps 
which  are  too  big  in  the  blades,  and  which  are  only  toothed  in 
the  points  instead  of  all  the  way  down.    In  not  a  few  cases 
where  the  patient  has  had  several  operations  performed  previously 
by  other  surgeons,  I  have  simply  smashed  up  the  whole  turbinated 
bone  as  widely  as  I  could,  and  so  have  settled  the  matter  perma- 
nently.   Now  the  pain  and  dreadful  sensations  produced  by  this 
proceeding  are  more  than  mortals  can  bear,  and  so  the  patients 
have  had  chloroform  or  ether,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  this  were  resorted  to  more  frequently.     Even  a  moderate  assault 
with  the  forceps  is  a  most  horrid  process,  and  patients  who  have 
gone  through  it  once  or  twice,  will  endure  any  amount  of  chronic 
misery  rather  than  face  it  again.     But  only  a  very  few  surgeons 
seem  inclined  to  give  these  unfortunates  an  anesthetic,  urging  as 
their  reasons  the  danger  of  blood  going  down  the  throat  and 
choking  the  patient,  and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  patient  being 
insensible,  he  cannot  blow  down  the  nostrils  so  as  to  let  it  be 
known  whether  they  are  clear  or  not.     My  plan  is  to  have  the 
patient  thoroughly  anesthetized  on  a  sofa.    When  fully  insensible 
bis  head  should  be  brought  over  the  edge  so  that  the  nostrils  are 
aependent,  and  then  the  surgeon,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  passes  up 
i*e  forceps,  and  pulls  out  everything  he  can  till  there  is  nothing 
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more  to  pull.  Meantime,  all  the  blood  runs  out  of  the  nostrils, 
and  none  need  go  down  the  throat  at  all,  while  the  whole  time 
necessary  for  a  thorough  cleaning  is  about  a  minute  for  each  , 
nostril  I  feel  convinced  that,  for  certain  cases,  the  only  satisfac- 
tory cure  is  to  pull  away  as  much  as  can  be  got  of  the  superior 
and  middle  turbinated  bones." 

ADENOID  GROWTHS  OF  NASO-PHARYNX. 

These  growths  should  be  operated  on  more  frequently  than  is 
the  case,  owing  to  their  pernicious  effect  upon  the  voice,  hearing, 
and  features.    They  are  often  a  cause  of  recurrent  coryza,  and  may 
produce  disappointment  after  the  tonsils  have  been  removed. 
In  addition  to  the  symptoms  produced  by  habitual  breathing 
through  the  mouth  only,  the  finger  passed  behind  the  soft  palate 
detects  a  number  of  velvety,  sessile,  or  pedunculated  masses,  not 
unlike  bunches  of  worms  (Meyer).     These  bleed  readily  and 
block  up  the  posterior  nares.     As  the  landmarks  are  lost,  I  have 
found  Lennox  Browne's  advice,  to  commence  by  feeling  for  the 
septum,  and  then  to  explore  above  and  below  and  on  either  side 
of  this  as  a  starting-point,  helpful.    In  children  they  are  best 
removed  with  the  finger-nail  passed  behind  the  soft  palate.  Ihis 
will  also  guide  a  Yolkmann's  spoon  passed  through  the  anterior 
nares     Or  one  of  the  different  artificial  finger-nails  may  be  used, 
or  Meyer's  ring  scraper.    I  prefer  these  to  Lowenberg  s  forceps 
Bspecfal  care  should  be  taken  in  working  near  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  as  roughness  here  may  lead  to  otitis  medu.    The  hemor- 
rhage is  freefbut  ceases  spontaneously.    Ether  should  always  be 
,iven,  as  this  admits  of  the  patient  being  safely  propped  up,  w  h 
the  head  a  little  forwards,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  blood  ;  the  child, 
should  be  in  a  good  light,  and  a  small  gag  inserted     It  is  often 
needful  to  repeat  the  operation  in  a  bad  case  or  where,  from  a 
Tatively  ije  tongue,  great  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  or  much 
accumulation  of  pharyngeal  mucus,  the  time  as  well  as  th ^space 
for  operation  has  been  limited ;  otherwise  any  remaining  giowth 
soon  atrophies. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OPERATIONS    ON   THE  JAWS. 

OPERATION  ON  UPPER  JAW. 

These  will  include — 

i.  Removal,  partial  or  complete,  for  growths  (Fig.  64;. 

iL  Operations  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypus  (Figs.  65,  66,  67). 

iii.  Opening  the  antrum. 


REMOVAL  OF  UPPER  JAW,  PARTIAL  OR  COMPLETE. 

Indications. — These  include  the  different  growths  to  which  the 
upper  jaw  is  liable,  and  opportunity  will  be  taken  here  to  give 
briefly  the  chief  practical  points  in  connection  with  these. 

1 .  Epulis. — One  of  the  new  growths  most  frequently  met  with 
here.  Etymologically  gum  tumours,  these  growths  vary  a  good 
deal.  At  first,  and  most  frequently,  they  are  simply  fibrous,  tough 
and  firm,  springing  from  the  periosteum,  the  periodontal  mem- 
brane, and  the  endosteal  lining  of  an  alveolus.  Myeloid  cells  and 
small  spicula  of  bone  are  not  uncommon.  The  longer  they  are 
left,  the  more  they  are  irritated,  especially  with  imperfect  attempts 
at  removal,  the  more  cellular  and  sarcomatous  do  they  become. 

Very  rarely  on  drawing  the  tooth,  to  the  alveolus  of  which  the 
growth  is  connected,  the  epulis  comes  away  completely.  Much 
more  frequently  it  is  firmly  connected  to  the  periosteum  and  sub- 
jacent cancellous  tissue,  or  the  endosteal  lining  of  one  or  more 
alveoli.  Removal  should  be  early  and  complete.  Shaving  off  the 
growth  and  the  gum  beneath,  and  then  applying  caustics  to  any 
suspicious  granulations,  is  most  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory, 
especially  if  the  presence  of  teeth  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
complete  removal  of  the  growth,  or  if  this  is  connected  with 
stumps,  and  thus  dips  deeply  into  an  alveolus.  By  far  the  best 
treatment  is  to  draw  a  tooth  in  front  and  behind  the  growth,  and 

th  ™l  ,*  narr°W  SaW  t0  n0tch  the  bone  at  these  P°ints  deeVlY 
trough  the  alveoli :  with  cutting-forceps  a  V-shaped  or  rect- 

agular  pxece  of  the  bone  is  then  removed.   The  drawing  of  teeth 
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not  only  enables  the  surgeon  thoroughly  to  eradicate  the  growth, 
but  their  removal  leads,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salter,*  to  wasting 
of  the  alveolus  and  thus  to  non-recurrence  of  the  growth.  The 
teeth  if  sound,  should  be  preserved,  and,  later  on,  when  all  is 
firmly  healed,  fitted  to  a  plate  by  a  dentist.  The  deformity  is 
thus  rendered  imperceptible. 

In  1884,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  whose  ship  was  on  the 
North  American  station,  came  under  my  care  with  an  epulis  of 
the  lower  incisors  and  contiguous  alveolar  margin.  The  teeth  were 
all  preserved,  and  when  the  parts  were  soundly  healed,  Mr.  Moon 
refitted  them  so  skilfully  that  no  trace  whatever  of  an  opera-, 
tion  could  be  noticed,  and  the  use  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  which 
was  most  essential  in  this  case,  was  not  interfered  with. 

If  a  patient  refuses  the  only  operation  which  is  safe,  the  sur- 
geon must  rest  satisfied  with  shaving  off  the  growth,  gouging 
the  subjacent  bone,  and,  if  needful,  applying  caustics  to  any 
suspicious  patches  later  on.  This  course  is  not  only  much  mor 
tedious  and  painful,  but  is  uncertain  to  boot. 

2    Fibroma.— These  originate  either  in  the  periosteum  or  m 
the  endosteum  of  the  antrum.     At  first  firm,  dense,  and  slow- 
growing,  they  may,  from  the  frequent  irritation  inseparable  from 
their  site,  become  vascular,  sloughy,  and,  taking  on  more  ram 
growth,  tend  to  invade  the  numerous  fossae,  fissures,  and  foram 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bone.     They  should  be  attacked  earl^ 
and  while  the  surgeon  may  need  at  this  stage  to  remove  only  th 
periosteum  and  bone  from  which  the  tumour  springs,  especially 
it  be  alveolar  in  origin,  or  after  opening  the  antrum  to  shell  ou 
the  fibroma  completely,  he  must  also  be  prepared  for  more  radical 
measures,  especially  if  the  growth  is  of  long  standing,  of  late 
more  rapid,  if  the  patient  is  at  all  advanced  in  years,  and  espe- 
cially  if  the  growth  is  recurrent. 

3  Sarcoma.— These  include  the  spmdle,  round,  and  myeloid 
varieties,  the  fibro-,  chondro-,  osteo-sarcomata,  and^the  rarer  ton* 
of  alveolar  sarcoma.  While  the  more  slowly  growing  ones  simu- 
late for  more  innocent  growths,  such  as  epulis,  the  more  rapid  ones 
will  tax  the  surgeon's  judgment  as  to  whether  any  operation* 
justifiable,  and  all  his  skill,  if  removal  is  attempted.  On  tnes 
subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  298. 


*  System  of  torgery,  vol.  ii.  1,  456-    Mr.  Salter  also  points  out  that  wh« 
epulis  forms  on  an  apparently  edentulous  part  of  the  jaw,  the  existence  of  .tump 
should  always  be  looked  Eor. 
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4.  Carcinomata. — At  the  present  time  the  softer  growths 
which  attack  the  jaw,  and  were  formerly  called  medullary  cancers, 
are  looked  upon  as  rapidly  growing  sarcomata.  The  only  true 
carcinomata  met  with  here  are  epitheliomata.  These  are  usually 
of  the  squamous  kind,  and  commence  in  the  alveolar  border  in 
ulceration,  beginning  in  syphilis  or  the  irritation  of  an  ill-fitting 
tooth-plate.  They  tend  to  creep  far  back  and  to  invade  the 
palate  and  tonsil;  on  this  account  they  should  be  operated  on 
early.  Whenever  a  sore  in  this  position  is  suspicious  in  its 
characters,  and  obstinate  to  treatment,  whatever  be  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  parts  affected  should  be  widely  and  freely  extirpated. 
If  the  growth  has  eaten  into  the  antrum  or  has  travelled  back 
so  as  to  invade  the  pterygoid  region,  removal  of  the  whole  bone 
is  most  likely  to  benefit  the  patient.  More  rarely  a  squamous 
epithelioma  attacks  the  jaw  from  the  lip  or  face.      This  happens 

i  much  more  often  in  the  case  of  the  lower  jaw.     Another  epithe- 
)  lioma  met  with  here  is  the  tubular*  variety  (cylindrical  or  adenoid 
carcinoma),  which  begins  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum 
or  nose.    It  is  marked  by  rapidity  of  growth  and  invasion  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  is  thus  of  grave  prognosis. 

5.  Dentigerous  Cysts. — These  are  formed  by  a  collection  of 
serous  fluid  taking  place  during  the  development  of  a  tooth, 
nearly  always  a  permanent  one,  which  has  not  come  through.t 

There  are  two  varieties  of  these  cysts ;  one,  the  commonest,  is 
cystic  only,  consisting  of  an  outer  bony  shell  of  varying  thickness 
and  an  inner  membranous  one.     The  tooth  may  be  well  formed 
■  or  a  small  shapeless  calcified  mass  :  its  crown  usually  projects  into 
the  sac,  vertically  or  horizontally. 

The  following  points  are  of  practical  importance.  These  cystic 
swellings  may  be  taken  for  solid  growths,  but  this  mistake  "may 
be  avoided  by  remembering  that  when  such  a  swelling  exists 
there  is  usually  a  history  of  its  having  commenced  in  early  life, 
and  that  though  all  the  teeth  may  appear  to  be  present,  one  will 


*  Mr.  Heath  (Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  857)  quotes  Keclus  as  calling  this  form 
epithelioma  teribrant,  from  its  boring  or  burrowing  tendency, 
t  Mr  Salter  (Syst.of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  469)  gives  the  following  three  circumstances 
capable  of  producing  impaction  of  a  tooth  :-(i)  The  tooth  mav  be  originally 
developed  too  deep  in  the  body  of  the  jaw-thus,  though  it  grow  in  the  right 

sur!P  r°n',ltWl11  neVer  rCaCh  the  alveolar  margin  ;  (2)  while  it  may  be  sufficiently 
Mjuncial,  ,t  takes  an  oblique  direction  of  growth,  so  that  it  lies  covered  more 
ess  in  the  axis  of  the  bone  ;  (3)  the  position  of  the  tod  h  and  its  line  of  growth 
y     originally  normal,  but  from  arrest  of  the  development  ..I'  1  he  fang  it  mav 
ran  to  reach  the  alveolar  edge. 
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very  likely  be  found  to  be  a  temporary  one.     Furthermore,  there 
is  the  help  derived  from  puncture  with  a  fine  trocar.* 

The  treatment  consists  in  exposing  the  surface  of  the  cyst  by  . 
turning  the  lip  up,  or  by  making  incisions  through  this  as  small 
as  possible,  then  in  cutting  away  freely  (with  bone-forceps  aided 
by  a  f  inch  trephine  if  needful)  the  walls  of  the  cyst,f  so  as  to 
examine  its  contents,  and  then  digging  out  the  tooth,  often  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  operation.  The  cavity  is  then  carefully 
staffed  with  strips  of  aseptic  gauze  to  encourage  its  granulating 
from  the  bottom.  If  any  swelling  persist,  keeping  up  deformity, 
pressure  must  be  trusted  to,  a  Hainsby's  truss  being  here  found 
useful. 

In  the  other  variety  of  dentigerous  cysts,  solid  growth  of  a 
sarcomatous  nature  is  present  in  addition  to  the  cystic.  The 
surgeon  here  must  use  his  discretion  as  to  opening  the  cyst, 
freely  scraping  out  the  growth  and  then  applying  the  cautery  or 
zinc-chloride  paste,  or  removing  the  bone  itself.  If  the  case  is 
of  any  duration,  if  the  growth  is  soft  and  making  rapid  progress, 
the  latter  course  will  be  the  wiser  one. 

6.  Enchondromata.— These  are  rare.  They  seem  to  commence 
in  adolescence,  usually  starting  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  e.g., 
the  nasal,  or  from  the  antrum.  They  should  be  removed  early 
and  completely,  as  they  grow  steadily,  involving  the  nose,  orbit, 
frontal  sinuses,  and  thinning  the  cranial  bones.J 

7.  Osteomata. — These  are  rare  also.  Two  forms  occur:  (1)  of 
the  nature  of  an  ordinary  exostosis.  These  are  usually  cancellous, 
but  ivory  ones  arise  from  the  superior  maxilla  as  well  as  from 
the  orbit  and  frontal  sinuses.  Occasionally  they  are  symmetrical.  § 
Their  growth  is  usually  slow.  If  they  occur  in  young  subjects 
they  should  be  attacked  while  small.  The  ivory  exostoses  are 
occasionally  found  loose  on  laying  open  the  antrum,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  in  the  frontal  sinuses.  (2)  Diffuse  osteomata. 
These  are  intermediate  in  hardness  between  cancellous  and 
ivory  exostoses.     They  have  often  broad,  ill-defined  bases,  and 

*  Mr  Fearn.  of  Derby,  was  candid  enough  to  publish  a  case  of  this  «^takJ™ 
diagnosis  in  the  case  of  the  lower  jaw,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  August  27,  1864.  we 
specimen  is  figured  in  Mr.  Heath's  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  p.  16-  an 
shows  well  how  such  a  mistake  might  have  arisen. 

f  A  -ood  illustration  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Surgery,  vol.  1.  hg.  194. 

t  Good  instances  of  what  these  enchondromata  may  come  to  are  given  by  - 
Morgan's  case,  Guy's  Hasp.  Reps.,  !842  ;  Mr.  Heath's  Diseases  and  Injurs  oj 
Jaws,  p.  237,  with  an  excellent  illustration,  fig  107. 

8  In  Mr  Hutchinson's  Clinical  Surgery,  vol.  1.  p.  «,  figs-  3-  4-  will 
admirable  illustrations  of  symmetrical  exostoses  from  the  upper  jaw. 
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are  often  multiple  and  symmetrical.     As  they  tend  to  produce 
hideous   deformity,  and,  though   slowly,  most  distressingly,  to 
destroy  life,  they  should  be  attacked  while  small.     Mr.  Pollock  * 
quotes  Mr.  Stanley  t  as  an  authority  for  the  fact  that  in  cases 
where  the  whole  mass  is  beyond  removal,  a  portion  may  be  cut 
away  with  present,  if  not  permanent,  benefit.     This  can  only 
apply  to  osteomata  of  purely  hypertrophic  nature.     Where  the 
bony  growth  is  tipped  with  cartilage  every  atom  must  be  removed 
for  the  operation  to  be  of  any  benefit.     Well-made  osteotomes 
and  drills  worked  by  a  dentist's  instrument  may  be  of  much 
service  here,  the  great  object  being  to  drill  a  number  of  holes  in 
different  directions  through  the  growth,  and  then  to  cut  through 
the  intervening  bone  with  well-made  osteotomes  and  a  mallet. 
One  of  the  chief  risks  is  that  of  intra-cranial  inflammation,  espe- 
cially if  the  growth  has  involved  the  interior  of  the  skull. 

8.  Odontomes. — These  are  very  rare,  and  usually  occur  in  the 
lower  jaw.  They  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  osteomata  or. 
necrosis  with  anomalous  symptoms,  as  in  one  occurring  in  the 
upper  jaw  (Jordan  Lloyd,  Lancet,  1888,  vol,  i.  p.  64). 

Questions  arising  be/ore  Attempting  Removal  of  the  Upper  Jaw. 

(i.)  Is  the  growth  cystic  or  solid  ?  (ii.)  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  growth  to  the  jaw  ?  Did  it  begin  on  one  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  jaw,  within  the  antrum,  or  behind  the  jaw  ?  (iii.)  Is  the 
growth  one,  whether  malignant  or  not,  that  it  is  wise  to  attempt 
its  removal  ? 

(1.)  Is  the  Growth  Cystic  or  Solid  ? — A  case  already  quoted 
at  p.  296,  shows  that  mistakes  may  arise  here.  Mr.  Heath 
gives  a  case  under  his  own  care  in  which  caseous  pus,  after 
suppuration  m  the  antrum,  was  taken  for  a  solid  growth  and  the 
jaw  removed.  As  the  diagnosis  is  evidently  most  difficult  in-  some 
cases,  the  surgeon  should,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  explore  first  with  a 
trocar  and  cannula  or  a  drill  or  bradawl. 

(u.)  What  is  the  Relation  of  the  Growth  to  the  JawP-Did 

S^jW?^ the  sm'faces  °f  the  jaw'  within  the  antrum' or 

theti^rrT        qUlte  imP°ssible  to  be  sure  on  this  point  up  to 
h  time  when  the  flaps  are  reflected  or  till  the  jaw  itself  is  removed  ; 
en  the  use  of  a  finger  aided  by  an  anaesthetic  is  insufficient, 

Bia  ^  I ™%  P°mts  may  be  useful  in  aiding  a  decision  as  to 
relation  of  the  growth  to  the  jaw:— 

*  Syst.  of  Surg,  vol.  ii.  p.  S35.  f  Diseases  of  Bone,,  p.  5. 
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If  the  growth  began  on  the  surface  of  the  jaw— e.g.,  the  nasal 
or  malar  process— there  will  probably  be  a  history  of  a  lump 
noticed  here  first,  very  likely  after  a  blow,  and  any  evidence  of 
the  antrum,  nose,  palate,  and  orbit  being  involved  will  be  deferred 
till  late.  On  lifting  up  the  cheek,  masses  of  growth  will  very 
probably  be  found  creeping  down  between  the  cheek  and  gums, 
but  not  altering  the  line  or  affecting  the  structure  of  the  alveolus, 
unless  it  commenced  in  it  or  just  above  it. 

If  the  growth  began  in  the  antrum,  the  cheek  is  more  slowW 
swollen,  and  the  swelling  is  deeper  and  less  defined.  The  dif- 
ferent walls  and  boundaries  of  the  cavity— viz.,  the  orbital,  nasal, 
facial,  and  zygomatic— are  expanded  steadily  and  with  a  varying 
rapidity,  while  the  palate  is  depressed,  and  the  alveolar  border 
displaced,  and  the  teeth  rendered  irregular. 

If  the  growth  began  behind  the  antrum— e.g.,  m  the  basilar 
process  of  the  sphenoid  or  the  pterygo-inaxillary  fossa— m  many 
cases  a  history  will  be  given  of  polypi  removed  from  the  nose  or 
pharynx  some  time  before,  perhaps  recurring  soon;  the  upper 
iaw  is  pushed  forwards,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  but  httle 
alteration  in  its  outward  shape,  but  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant.   Not  unfrequently  the  upper  jaw  will  be  so  altered  by 
pressure,  its  processes-^.,  the   malar-so  thinned  flattened, 
and  expanded,  that  it  may  well  be  thought  that  the  disease 
began  in  the  bone  itself.    And  this  mistake  is  the  more  excus- 
able when   it  is   remembered    how   easily  a  growth  situated 
behind  the  antrum  may  make  its  way  into  this  cavity,  either 
by  absorbing  its  walls,  or  by  entering  it  through  the  opening  into 

the  nose.  c  .v 

If  the  growth  has  begun  behind  the  antrum,  starting  from  the 
base  of  the  skull,  symptoms  pointing  to  blocking  of  the  nose 
viz.,  pain  here,  in  the  orbit  and  brow  ;  epiphora  from  blocking  ol 
the  nasal  duct,  interference  with  nasal  breathing,  epistaxis  to 
-will  most  probably  be  present,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  tha 
many  of  these  symptoms  will  be  brought  about  by  a  growt 
within  the  antrum  increasing  rapidly. 

It  is  only,  I  think,  when  the  surgeon  finds  no  evidence  of  the 
Jll  beneath  the  skin,  or  of  its  originating  on  the  surface  o 
the  bone,  no  depression  of  the  palate,  and  no  orregu laxity  ot  » 
alveolar  margin  or  displacement  of  the  teeth,  that  he  can  say  that 
the  growth  is  probably  behind  the  antrum. 

(il)  Is  the  Growth  one,  whether  Malignant  or  not  hat 
is  (wise  to  Attempt  its  B-onl^  ^,! 
decided  upon  separately,  and  while  it  would  be  most  absurd 
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misleading  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  mles,  the  following  are  not 
unworthy  of  attention  : — 

Favourable  Cases. — Growths  with  a  duration  extending  over 
many  months,  hard,  well-defined,  limited  to  the  jaw,  with  the 
skin  over  the  growth  perhaps  thinned  from  pressure,  and  altered 
in  colour,  but  still  movable  over  the  parts  beneath. 

Unfavourable  Cases. — History  of  a  few  months' duration;  growth 
soft,  vascular,  ill-defined  ;  integuments  involved  and  fixed  ;  naso- 
pharynx invaded;  extension  into  orbit  or  temple — e.g.,  soft,  semi- 
elastic  swelling  noticed  behind  the  malar  bone  in  the  temporal 
region;  extension  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  cervical  glands; 
origin  of  the  growth  behind  the  jaw,  rather  than  on  it. 

Occasionally,  a  growth,  unfavourable  at  first  sight  from  its 
large  size,  will  be  found  to  have  protruded  on  to  the  face  without 
involving  the  parts  around,  and  especially  those  behind. 

The  history  must  be  carefully  examined  into.  If  it  be  doubt- 
ful where  the  growth  began,  whether  it  has  invaded  or  only  crept 
towards  the  nostril,  the  surgeon  will  .inquire  as  to  the  existence 
of  deep-seated  pain,  stuffiness  in  the  back  of  the  nose,  loss  of 
smell,  interference  with  nasal  respiration,  epistaxis,  &c.  Again, 
the  existence  of  any  swelling  near  the  inner  canthus  will  point  to 
extension  towards  the  ethmoid  and  base  of  the  skull. 

Complete  Removal  of  Upper  Jaw  (Fig.  64).— The 
patient  having  been  brought  carefully*  under  an  anesthetic,  and 
duly  propped  up,  the  face  shaved,  and  the  head  raised  and  turned 
over  towards  the  opposite  side,  the  surgeon  takes  this  opportunity 
of  examining  more  completely  the  attachments  and  limits  of  the 
growth,  and  decides  whether,  owing  to  its  vascularity,  it  will  be 
wiser to  perform  a  preliminary  laryngotomy  and  plug'the  back  of 
the  pharynx,  p.  385. 

_  The  incision,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson  t 
»  then  made  through  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip  (an  assistant 
controlling  the  opposite  coronary  while  the  one  in  the  flap  is 
commanded  by  the  surgeon  himself),  round  the  ala,  and  up  along 

trusted  Is  Zt^T  °f       t0Dgne'  thG  aSSistaut  t0  whom  the  esthetic  is  en- 

eth     0  tU'1  SlgnS  f  M^ng  of  the  pulse,  and  meet  this  by  injections  of 

shownl^'-  ,  Any  Tuen°e  °f  bl0°d  g0in-  down  the  ^oat"  dyspnoea  (as 

^rffiusIXUS,   71  °l feek9)'  liVidit'V  °f  the  liPg'  °r  ™^ol  short  and 
'>  tn«st  also  be  looked  out  for. 

0  o»w\u*Tm*n??  \ Di^nbach.  [fcs  advantages  are  very  great-vis., 
if  „„  fa  lai  brarh6S  °f  the  Eadal  nerve  are  *™*  ■  M  branches 

incS  '  r     "    T  '  T  CUt ;  (3)  the  scar  Ieft  is  m«ch  less  conspicuous,  as 
1810ns  are  Placed  in  the  natural  feature-fold.. 
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the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  inner  canthus,  and  then  outwards 
just  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  as  far  as  the  malar  prominence, 
The  flap  thus  marked  out  is  then  reflected,  and  though  no  large  ■ 
vessels  are  cut,  the  hasmorrhage  is  often  free,  especially  in  cases 
of  rapidly  growing  tumours  which  have  thinned  the  bone.  Spencer 
Wells'  forceps  are  applied  to  the  larger  of  these,  while  the  flap  is 
being  reflected  these  are  secured,  and  an  assistant  makes  sponge- 
pressure  if  needful  upon  the  flap  to  arrest  oozing,  while  the 
surgeon  divides  the  bones  in  the  following  order,  the  ala  of  the 
nose  being  first  detached  from  the  bony  margin,  and  the  perios- 
teum of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  freed  : — 

(1)  The  junction  of  the  jaw  with  the  malar  bone  is  divided. 
The  line  for  the  saw  is  marked  out  with  the  knife  upon  the  bone 
just  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  masseter.  With  a  narrow  strong- 
backed  saw  (Fergusson's  or  Adams'  osteotomy  saw)  this  line  is 
converted  into  a  deep  groove  and  the  rest  of  the  bone  quickly 
severed  with  forceps,  the  left  forefinger  placed  upon  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  steadying  these  instruments  and  preventing  any 
damage  to  the  eye.  This  bone  section  is  practically  in  a  line  with 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  (at  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the 
orbit),  and  should  fall  into  it. 

(2)  The  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  next  severed 
by  cutting  a  saw-groove  across  it,  and  then  placing  one  blade  of 
the  forceps  inside  the  nostril  and  the  other  against  the  inner 

angle  of  the  orbit,  the  soft  parts 
being  first  a  little  freed  and 
carefully  kept  out  of  the  way 
with  the  left  thumb-nail. 

(3)  The   central  or   a  lateral 
incisor    being   next  drawn,  the 
mouth  is  widely  opened  with  a 
gag,  and  an  incision  is  made  with 
a  stout  scalpel  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  hard  palate  up  to  the 
teeth,  and  then    another  trans- 
versely outwards  at  the  junction 
of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  to- 
wards the  molar  teeth  on  the  side 
affected.       The    soft  palate  is 
then  detached  with  a  scalpel  or 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  and  thus  preserved  when  the  bone  an 
growth  are  wrenched  away.     The  hard  palate  is  then  dee 
notched  with  the  saw  introduced  through  the  nose  opposite  to  the 


Fig.  64. 
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flap,  aud  section  of  bones. 
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tooth  which  has  been  drawn,  and  severed  with  bone-forceps,  one 
blade  of  which  is  introduced  within  the  nose,  the  other  into  the 
mouth.  If  a  chisel  or  osteotome  is  now  inserted  into  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  bone  section,  the  bone  is  loosened  with  a  series  of 
'  quick  and  careful  levering  movements,  while  finally  lion-forceps 
being  made  to  bite  firmly  into  the  hard  palate  and  the  malar 
aspect  of  the  bone  just  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  the  bone 
is  detached  by  a  few  wrenching,  rocking  movements  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  laterally,  while  the  left  fore-finger  detaches  any 
soft  parts  which  retain  the  bone,  the  superior  maxillary  nerve 
being  cut  cleanly  with  scissors. 

When  the  bone  has  been  much  invaded  by  disease,  or  in 
the  case  of  an  aged  dead  body,  it  is  very  likely  to  come 
away  fragnientarity,  being  unavoidably  crushed  down  by  the 
forceps. 

On  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  pterygoid  fosste,  the  cavity  of 
the  nose,  and  the  palate  are  examined,  and  the  sharp  spoon 
applied  to  remove  any  remaining  portions  of  disease,  or  Paque- 
lin's  cautery  made  use  of  to  destroy  any  of  these  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  removed. 

The  bleeding  is  seldom  free  at  this  stage,  save  in  rapidly  grow- 
ing cases,  as  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  are  small 
before  they  reach  the  tumour,  and,  as  they  are  torn  through,  it  is 
usually  arrested  by  firm  sponge-pressure. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  any  of  the  growth  being  left 
behind,  some  paste  of  zinc  chloride,  made  up  with  equal  parts  of 
flour,  had  best  be  inserted  on  lint  to  which  silk  is  attached,  the 
threads  being  brought  out  of  the  mouth  through  the  palate,  and 
so  readily  removed  in  a  few  days.  But  if  the  bone  has  come 
away  with  all  the  growth,  if  the  surface  of  this  is  smooth  and 
encapsuled,  not  ragged  or  lacerated,  the  surgeon  will  do  best  to 
insert  nothing  into  the  cavity.  If  oozing  is  going  on,  or  if  there 
is  reason  to  fear  intermediary  hasmorrhage,  strips  of  iodoform  or 
sal  alembroth  gauze  should  be  carefully  packed  in,  and  removed 
later  on  by  the  mouth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  keep  even  these 
sweet,  and  the  surgeon  will  do  best  to  dispense  with  any  plugging 

possible,  and  to  content  himself  with  brushing  over  the  wound 
with  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  (gr.  xx-^j),  or  with  a  solution  of 
iodoform  m  ether.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  brought 
together  with  a  few  points  of  silver  suture,  one  or  two  of  these 
being  always  inserted  in  the  lip,  and  others  of  gut  or  horsehair, 
or  carbolized  silk.  Especial  care  should  be  paid  to  adjusting  the 
fine.  A  little  iodoform  is  then  dusted  on  and  gauze  dressings 
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with  salicylic  wool,  or  a  pad  of  boracic-acid  lint  wrung  out  of  the 
saturated  lotion,  and  kept  constantly  moist,  applied. 

During  the  after-treatment  the  patient  should  be  kept  well  , 
propped  up  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  discharges,  which  must  be 
prevented  from  collecting  by  frequent  syringing,  or,  what  is 
better,  by  the  patient  himself  often  rinsing  and  gargling  his 
mouth  and  wound  with  some  antiseptic  solution.  None  of  these 
are  more  readily  used  than  the  old-fashioned  potassium-perman- 
ganate lotion,  and  the  wound  should  be  occasionally  brushed  over 
with  iodoform  in  ether. 

In  those  cases,  rare  nowadays,  where  the  growth  is  of  great 
size,  owing  to  the  operation  being  deferred,  the  mouth  may  remain 
open  for  some  days  after,  but  the  power  over  the  muscles  which 
raise  the'lower  jaw  is  gradually  regained.  The  lost  sensation  is 
usually  restored,  and  the  resulting  deformity  is  often  very  slight* 
Later  on,  when  the  parts  are  soundly  healed,  the  skill  of  a  dentist 
is  called' in  to  fit  on  a  tooth-plate,f  and  obturator  if  needful. 

Partial  Extirpation  of  the  Upper  Jaw.— Operations 
for  removal  of  an  epulis  with  the  alveolar  border  have  been 
described  at  p.  293,  and  one  for  opening  up  and  exploring  the 
antrum  is  given  at  p.  318. 

If  the  surgeon  find  that  the  lower  part  only  of  the  upper  jaw 
need  be  removed,  abundant  room  will  be  given  by  dividing  the 
upper  lip  in  the  middle  line,  prolonging  this  round  the  columella 
into  the  nostril  on  the  diseased  side.  By  detaching  the  nose  and 
dissecting  up  the  flap  of  cheek  the  facial  surface  of  the  jaw  can 

be  well  exposed. 

Again,  if,  after  exposing  the  whole  jaw  by  Sir  W.  Fergussons 
incision  the  surgeon  find  that  the  orbital  plate  can  be  spared,  a 
horizontal  saw-cut  is  made  just  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen 
and  the  bone  cut  through  with  a  chisel  and  a  few  taps  of  a  mallet.. 

When  the  orbital  and  nasal  parts  of  the  upper  jaw  are  involved 


*  No  skin  is,  of  course,  removed,  even  if  it  appears  to  be  very  redundan ^ 
rarely  sloughs  save  when  the  stretching  has  been  extreme  or  when  it  h  as  been 
needil  to  apply  the  cautery  to  the  flap.    When  the  growth  has 
oVer  xt  a  hideous  fistula  is  left,  which  must  be  closed  later  on,  if  theprt- 
survives,  which  he  seldom  does  in  these  cases.  h 
TMr  Butcher  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  270)  in  one  case  preserved  the  la*  malar 
and  part  of  the  tuberosity  as  a  fixed  point  for  a  tooth-plate,  intending  to 

LoA  this  if  the  disease  recurred  in  it  subsequently. 
VeT™t  Sal  plate  should  always  be  left  if  possible    As  Mr.  Butlni  - 

■T        °X  Lints  out  when  the  floor  of  the  orbit  has  been  removed  there  01 
22  disfigurement,  but  much  <*dema  of  the  lower  lid,  and  U 

healthy  condition  of  the  eye  itself,  which  may  be  destroyed. 
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and  the  lower  alveolar  portions  are  sound,  these  latter  may  be 
thus  preserved.  A  cheek  flap  being  reflected  by  an  incision 
through  the  lip  and  upwards  to  the  inner  canthus  along  the  nose, 
the  nasal  and  malar  processes  are  divided  while  the  eye  is  duly 
protected.  A  horizontal  saw-cut  is  then  made  above  the  alveolar 
process,  outwards  from  the  nose,  and  another  carried  up  wards 
from  the  outer  end  of  this,  to  join  the  incision  through  the  malar 
process,  being  made  either  with  the  saw  or  chisel.  The  piece  of 
bone  thus  mapped  out  is  loosened  with  a  chisel  or  elevator,  and 
either  prised  out  with  the  latter  instrument,  or  wrenched  down- 
wards and  outwards  with  the  lion-forceps. 

Several  other  operations  involving  partial  removal  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  given  under  the  treatment  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypus, 
P-  313. 

Difficulties  and  Dangers  during  the   Operation. — These 
have  been  already  alluded  to  :  the  chief  are — 
1.  Shock.  2.  Haemorrhage. 

3.  Breaking  down  of  the  bone  in  the  lion-forceps. 

4.  Outlying  pieces  of  growth  either  in  the  pterygoid  or  other 
fosste,  or  in  the  temporal  region,  or  far  back  in  the  roof  of  the 
nose. 

Possible  Causes  of  Failure. 

1.  Prolonged  shock.  Inability  to  rally.  Besides  the  usual 
application  of  warmth  and  injections  of  ether  and  brandy,  feeding 
by  nutrient  enemata  or  by  a  tube  passed  by  the  mouth  o'r  by  the 
opposite  nostril  should  be  early  resorted  to,  especially  in  the  case 
of  elderly  patients,  or  in  those  much  let  down. 

2.  Secondary  hasmorrhage.  If  this  is  severe,  resisting  the 
use  of  ice,  &c,  the  wound  must  be  opened  up,  and  if  no  definite 
bleeding  point  be  found,  firm  plugging  must  be  resorted  to,  either 
with  carbolized  sponges  dusted  with  iodoform  and  tannic  acid  or 
strips  of  aseptic  gauze,  with  the  ends  in  the  wound,  wrung  out  of 
turpentine.  These  steps,  and  pressure  on  the  common  carotid 
tailing  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  ligature  of  this  vessel  or  of  the 
external  carotid  must  be  employed. 

3.  Cellulitis  and  erysipelas.  These  grave  complications  are 
hkely  to  set  m  when  the  patient  is  aged  or  much  broken  down 
m  health,  with  impaired  viscera,  or  when,  owing  to  extensive 
removal  of  bone— e.g.,  having  to  saw  through  the  zygoma  and 
loosen  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  the  surgeon  opens  up  deep 
Planes  of  cellular  tissue,  which  cannot,  from  the  surroundings,  be 
£ept  aseptic  moat  troublesome  burrowing  in  the  neck  probably 
blowing.    To  cut  cellulitis  short,  free  scarification  with  small 
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incisions  should  be  made  use  of  early  so  as  to  unload  the  parts, 
and  abscesses  should  be  opened  at  once. 

4.  Lung  trouble.     Broncho-pneumonia  from  inhaling  septic  .1 
matter  is  here,  as  after  removal  of  the  tongue,  a  decided  risk.  I 
In  this  case,  also,  the  treatment  is  mainly  preventive,  by  using: I 
every  endeavour  to  keep  the  wound  sweet,  by  the  means  alreadj 

given,  p.  301. 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

6.  Eecurrence. 

Mr.  Butlin  (loc.  supra  cit.)  has  shown  that  the  mortality  atterrl 
removal  of  the  upper  jaw  is  nearly  30  per  cent.— a  large  ; 
mortality,  equal  to  that  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  m  the  upper 
half  (for  disease),  or  perhaps  exceeding  it.  He  goes  on  to  remark- 
that  if  we  are  to  reduce  this  mortality,  "we  must  adopt  two 
courses  in  the  after-treatment— first,  such  means  as  will  render 
the  wounds  aseptic;  second,  regular  and  sufficient  administrate] : 

of  food."  . 

With  regard  to  the  recurrence,  Mr.  Butlin  considers  the  prospecti, 
as  very  gloomy,  only  four  cases  out  of  sixty-four  (in  which  the* 
result  is  recorded)  being  able  to  be  considered  successful  i.e., J 
having  remained  cured  for  three  years. 

OPERATIONS  FOB  NASOPHARYNGEAL  POLYPUS 

(Figs.  65,  66,  67). 

Attachments  and  Relations. -The  surgeon  should  consider 
these  carefully  before  deciding  what  operation  he  will  adopt  tor 
one  of  these  most  dangerous  growths. 

These  will  vary  according  to  the  duration  of  the  polypus,  lha 
primary  attachments  of  the  growth  start  by  far  most  frequently; 
from  the  base  of  the  skull,  arising  in  the  thick  periosteum  covered 
by  mucous  membrane  which  covers  in  the  roof  of  the  nose  and  top 
of  the  miarynx,  especially  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  basi-spkenoid 
and    basi-occipital     Less    frequently  they  may  arise  m  th 
^rygoid  foJ  and  adjacent  plates,  or  from  around^ >  posted 
nares     Dr.  Sands*  points  out  that  the  region  m    ^  ^ 
pharyngeal  polypus  can  originate  is  one  of  narro. Imu s  c^ * 
snonding  with  the  margins  of  the  posterior  nares  and  the  sumni 
Tthe  pharynx.    It  is  thus  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  explored 

*  .  on  Nasopharyngeal  Polypi  -  :  D,  Brown  ^^^^ 
Med   No  6.    According  to  Dr.  Sands,  these  polypi  may  also  spring 
of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
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with  the  finger,  and  by  this  means  a  polypus  should  be  detected 
in  its  early  stage  and  removed  safely  while  yet  small. 

While  the  above  are  the  most  frequent  primary  attachments  of 
the  growths,  it  should  always  be  femembered  that  when  one  of 
these  polypi  has  existed  for  some  time,  when  they  are  sloughy, 

when  previous  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  them  under 

these  conditions  the  growth  is  very  likely  to  have  taken  on 
secondary  attachments.  A  common  instance  of  these  is  seen 
when  a  growth  springing  from  the  base  of  the  skull  forms 
adhesions  to  the  pterygoid  fosste. 

If  secondary  attachments  are  made  out  to  exist,  the  next 
question  will  be,  How  far  are  these  intimate  and  close  ?  How  far 
is  the  growth  not  only  in  contact  with,  but  how  far  has  it  actually 

Fig.  65.  , 


Naso-pha^geal  p0lypUS  springing  from  the  base  of  the  skull.    In  the 
sphenoidal  sinus  is  seen  a  smaller  polypus.    (Masse". ») 

limited  tc  tt,  ,  1  °,       8  tbat  if  the  &owth  is  mai% 

it  thro, tl  T'  b,°MS  °f  tbiS  are  <****Y  aff-tedy 

Aga  o  3   ^  ""f  *bat  the  P^P"8  be  attacked. 

°f  ^  f 6ek' Witt  Prot™si»  <*  the  eye,  will  point 
operahoa,  osteoplastic  or  otherwise,  on  the  upper  jaw.  In 
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the  same  way  extension  of  the  growth  into  the  zygomatic  and  11 
temporal  fosse  will  render  the  prognosis  unfavourable.  Finally,,! 
any  symptoms  pointing  to  softening  of  the  base  of  the  skull  audi 
implication  of  the  membranes— e .;/.,  headache,  tendency  to  coma, 
convulsions,  with  evidence  of  pyrexia,  will  be  conclusive  against 
any  operation,  even  when  most  carefully  performed. 
Methods  of  Removal. — Amongst  these  are— 
(i.)  Avulsion.— In  a  few  rare  cases  where  the  growth  is  small,! 
where  the  pedicle  is  distinct  and  narrow,  and  where  it  not  only 
can  be  reached,  but  also  commanded  (two  different  things),  ltd 
may  be  torn  away  with  suitably  curved  forceps  introduced  eitheid 
by  the  nose  or  by  the  mouth,  aided  in  either  case  by  a  fmgern 
passed  behind  the  soft  palate. 

This  method  is  only  suitable  to  the  above  cases,  and  m  none  i&- 
without  danger.     Mr.  Cooper  Forster's  interesting  case*  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this.     Attempts  having  failed  to  remove  the* 
polypus  with  a  wire  loop,  Mr.  Forster  introduced  a  pair  of  blunt- 
pointed  strong  forceps,  and  twisted  off  several  large  pieces,  enougk 
to  fill  the  palm  of  the  hand.     These  were  very  adherent,  and, 
required  a  great  deal  of  force  to  detach  them.     There  was  much! 
hemorrhage.     Severe  headache  quickly  followed,  then  aphasia, 
restlessness,  convulsions,  and  death  on  the  twelfth  day.  General 
arachnitis  was  found,  with  sloughy  softening  of  the  brain,  about 
Broca's  convolution.     The  growth  occupied  the  left  side  tiling 
the  space  between  the  greater  and  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid, 
the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal,  and  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  t    From  the  nasal  fossse  it  had  extended  by  the  splie- 
noidal  fissure  into  the  back  of  the  orbit,  but  without  damaging 
the  optic  nerve.    The  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  was  broken, 
there  being  a  small  opening  at  its  back  part  from  which  a  fracture 
extended  forwards.     This  fracture  had  doubtless  been  effectec 
while  the  growth  was  being  torn  away. 

The  serious  hemorrhage,:  and  the  probable  incompleteness  oi 

no  fulness  of  the  palate,  nor  any  projection  m  hsBmorrhage  after  * 

J  According  to  Dr.  ^^f^^^^SS^  removing  onh 
attempt  to  remove  a  polypus  by  forceps,  m  w  nc   he  succe ed  _  ^  ^ 

a  few  fragments.    If  this  method  is  ever  made  use  of,  it  migut 
perform  Tarvngotomy,  and  plug  the  fauces  with  a  sponge. 
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the  operation,  are  also  strongly  against  making  use  oi'  avulsion 
He  re,  as  elsewhere,  removal  of  malignant  disease  piecemeal  is 
most  unsatisfactory. 

(ii.)  Ligature.— This  again  is  only  suitable  to  very  few  cases— 
e.g.,  where  the  pedicle  is  distinct  and  fairly  thin,  and  where  the 
growth  has  contracted  no  adhesions.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
bability of  return  in  the  pedicle,  the  foetor  which  accompanies  the 
sloughing  process  is  a  most  serious  drawback.*  If  the  ligature 
were  to  be  used  at  all  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  growth  at  the  time  by  attaching  the  ligature  after  it  is  placed 
round  the  pedicle  to  a  suitable  ecraseur,  and  so  removing  it. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  such  cases  to  prevent  the  growth,  when 
the  pedicle  is  divided,  falling  upon  the  larynx. 

(iii.)  Galvanic  Loop.— In  the  very  few  cases  where  ligature 
can  be  tried,  this  modification  would  probably  be  the  best  But 
even  here  the  pedicle  would  be  left,  unless  the  surgeon  possesses 
special  instruments,  such  as  the  post-nasal  galvano-cautery  and 
experience  in  using  it. 

The  following  case,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Italian  sur- 
geons, is  reported  in  the  Syd.  Soc.  Men.  Betr.,  1 8  7 1   1 8  7    p  ->  *  6 
Unfortunately,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  result  is  not  given  ' 
The  tumour  was  round,  very  hard,  smooth,  and  attached  by  a 
broad  pedicle  to  the  pharynx,  the  upper  part  of  which  it  occupied 

til  X  T  '  mtr0^UCed  ttrou^  ^e  nostril,  was  passed 
between  the  tumour  and  the  uvula  ;  one  end  of  a  silk  thread 

eTds  of  TZ  °f  ^  ^  int°  th6  *°Se'  a°d  ^  ^ 

ends  of  a  platinum  wire,  about  2  feet  long  and  -i_  inch  think 
were  f  t     d  to  ^  ^  ^      ^  £         *o  th  k, 

Z  t!  it  w  T  Td'  rnipUlat^  ™  loop  in  the 
tTmoi;     tZ  fTd;ih^  as  Possi^  on  the  pedicfe  of  the 

witn  the  battery ;  the  circuit  kept  closed  for  twenty  second, 
faction  at  the  same  time  being  made  on  the  wire.     tL  current 

^^^XZtZ^ itwas  not  followed 
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(iv.)  Electrolysis. — This  method  is  both  most  tedious  and 
uncertain.    It  can  only  be  used  as  an  auxiliary.    Thus,  Dr.  Sands 
suggests  that,  after  removal  of  the  growth,  its  pedicle  might  be  j 
successfully  treated  by  electrolysis. 

Where  patients  are  weakened  by  repeated  bleeding,  the  haemor- 
rhage may  be  arrested  by  electrolysis,  and  the  growth  sufficiently 
reduced  in  size  to  allow  of  its  being  removed  through  the  natural, 
passages.    The  following  case*  was  under  the  care  of  M.  Cmi-- 
selli  : — 

The  entire  wall  of  the  pharynx  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  at 
fleshy  swelling  which  completely  blocked  up  the  left  aperture  of! 
the  nares  and  pressed  the  epiglottis  against  the  base  of  the  tongue.  .1 
The  starting-point  of  the  tumour  could  not  be  discovered.    The  •! 
patient  being  extremely  emaciated  and  anasmic,  any  operation  1 
involving  loss  of  blood  was  impossible,  and  therefore  Cnnsellnj 
determined  to  make  use  of  electrolysis.     On  Nov.  20,  1S69,. 
he  commenced  with  a  small  battery  of  eight  elements.    The  r 
reophores,  of  steel,  were  about  4|  inches  long,  and  were  covered  , 
with  india-rubber  to  about  1  inch  from  the  ends.    The  needle  of: 
the  negative  pole  was  introduced  through  the  left  nostril  into  the 
polypus,  the  other  through  the  mouth  into  the  right  side  of  the 
swelling,  and  the  current  was  passed  through  the  tumour  for: 
fourteen  minutes.     On  Nov.  29,  there  commenced  a  discharge: 
from  the  left  nostril  of  a  brownish-yellow  fluid  containing  shreds  of 
destroyed  connective  tissue.   On  Dec.  8 ,  respiration  and  deglutition 
were  more  easy.    After  twenty  sittings,  the  tumour  decreased  so 
much  that  in  Oct.  I  871  there  was  only  a  slight  indurated  eleva- 
tion in  the  posterior  inferior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

(v)  Excision  by  an  Operation  involving  Removal  of  Bone, 
Osteoplastic  or  otherwise.— These  may  be  divided  as  follows  :- 
A.  Those  through  which  the  attack  is  made  by  the  mouth. 
B   Those  by  which  the  attack  is  made  through  the  nose. 
C   Those  by  which  the  attack  is  made  by  removing  the  upper 
jaw,  partially  or  completely,  or  by  resecting  this  bone  osteo- 

^^emtion  for  Waao-pharyngeal  Polypus  through 

/Fie.  66)  _This  operation  was  strongly  advocated  by  M.  JNeiat  • 

it  consists  in  slitting  the  uvula  and  soft  palate 

middle  line  from  before  backwards,  then  prolonging  tins  inciswn 

Img  the  centre  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  hard  palate,  gomg 

the  galvano-oautcry  is  well  known.  1  mssz,we  1 
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here  clown  to  the  bone  ;  from  the  end  of  this  incision  two  others 
are  made  slightly  obliquely  outwards  towards  the  teeth,  also 
going  down  to  the  bone.    The  flaps,  together  with  the  periosteum, 
are  then  detached,  so  as  to  form  nearly  rectangular  flaps.*  Two 
large  holes  are  then  drilled  through  the  hard  palate,  each  well 
to  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  intervening  bone  is  cut  away 
by  placing  the  ends  of  cutting-pliers  in  each  of  these  holes,  and, 
by  making  lateral  cuts  back  to  the  free  border  of  the  hard  palate, 
a  rectangular  portion  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  bony  vault  is 
removed.    The  mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bone,  which  will  now  be  found  detached,  are 
divided,  and,  if  needful  to  get  more  room,  more  or  less  of  the 
vomer  is  cut  away.    Room  being  thus  obtained,  the  polypus  is 
removed  and  its  pedicle  dealt  with.     If  all  the  growth  is  got 
away  satisfactorily,  the  palate  flaps  are  united  in  the  ordinary 
-way  ;  if  further  treatment  is  required,  staphylorraphy  must  be 
performed  later. 

The  advantages  of  this  operation,  when  contrasted  with  removal 
of  the  upper  jaw,  are  at  first  sight  considerable. 

(1)  There  is  no  deformity  left  on  the  face;  (2)  the  parts 
•cat  through  are  less  important ;  (3)  mastication  is  not  interfered 
with  by  removal  of  the  teeth ;  (4)  the  operation  is  less  difficult ; 

(5)  the  hemorrhage  is  less,t  no  large  vessels  being  cut  through; 

(6)  the  growth  is  attacked  directly ;  (7)  through  the  gap  thus 
left  the  surgeon  can  again  attack  the  growth,  within  a  few  days, 
if  he  has  been  unable  to  complete  the  operation,  or  later  on,  if 
■recurrence  takes  place;  (8)  the  gap  can  easily  be  dealt  with 
later  on  by  staphylorraphy,  or  by  wearing  an  obturator. 

I  am  afraid  that  on  closer  examination  the  above  will  not  bear 
the  only  true  test.  The  first  three  are  no  doubt  of  great  value 
if  the  growth  can  be  entirely  dealt  with  by  this  method ;  other- 
wise^ considering  the  malignancy  of  these  growths,  the  inveterate 

*  This  detachment  is,  as  is  well  known  in  staphylorraphy,  difficult  posteriorly, 
■at  the  junction  of  the  palates,  and  would  best  be  effected  by  curved  scissors  ' 

thl.  ^SriJ  ?°UbtfUl-  Dr>  Sands  {'0C-  m*ra  clL)>  in  amoving  a  polvpus  by 
chlm   n     had'"U'r0nnded'  with°»t  difficulty,  the  pedicle  with  an  ecraseur- 

*ain.  rhis  breaking,  the  pedicle,  which  was  stout  and  firm,  was  divided  with 
mmjmb  as  close  to  the  skull  as  possible.  Copious  hemorrhage  followed,  and 
nmch  time  was  consumed  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  a  large  artery  which 
^  retracted  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound,  and  which  was  inaccessible  to 
the  n?  ?"  1lh,ebleeding  Anally  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  prostration  of 
i  JTrT  '  A  ,  SeVCTa]  n,arn,in&  attacks  of  «yucope.  The  growth  recurring, 
den?  J  7  I  me<*°d  °f  W:,i«~ve.  Though  i<  was  not  fchoughl  pru- 
sim  s  n        P       rem°Val  °f  a  Sma11  Prolcngation  which  ran  into  the  sphenoidal 

*M»  no  recurrence  had  apparently  taken  place  nine  months  later. 
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way  in  which  they  recur,  if  incompletely  dealt  with,  neither  j 
surgeon  nor  patient  would  be  wise  in  running  great  risks  for  tin- 
sake  of  what  one  may  call  rather  aesthetic  advantages.*    There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  a  few  cases,  to  be  mentioned  a  little  later,  where  ' ' 
the  polypus  is  of  moderate  size,  distinctly  pedunculated,  and 
attached  low  down,  e.g.,  about  the  posterior  nares,  or  well  forward  ; 
on  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  operation  will  be  easier,  the  hasmor-  j 
rhage  will  be  less,  and  the  growth  will  be  more  directly  attached. 
The  advantage  of  a  future  staphylorraphy  is,  like  those  given  first, 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  recommend  this  operation  if  it  is  wanting  :| 
in  others  more  important. 

Turning  to  the  cases  themselves,  Dr.  Kobin  Masse  has  collected  t 
twenty-six  treated  by  this  method,  twelve  having  been  under  the-l 
hands  of  M.  Nelaton  himself.     Of  these  twenty-six,  thirteen  are  -, 
said  to  have  been  successful,  but  it  is  not  stated  for  how  long  theyr 
were  followed  up.     In  one  case,  in  which  the  after-history  is- 
given,  a  small  recurrence  took  place  two  years  later  from  thej 
pedicle,  and  was  destroyed.    While  suited  to  the  cases  mentioned! 
above,  it  could  scarcely  be  made  use  of  successfully  in  large  i 
polypi,  in  the  case  of  those  with  secondary  attachments  or  large- 
sessile  bases,  or  in  the  case  of  those  which  have  extended  into 
the  pterygoid  fossa?,  or,  in  fact,  beyond  the  naso-pharynx.  Save: 
by  French  surgeons,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used, 
from  the  belief  that  the  space  given  is  too  limited.t 

Dr.  Sands  points  out  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  m 
which  surgeons  have  operated  through  the  palate,  they  have  had. 
to  leave  the  wound  open  in  order  to  remove  the  pedicle  later. 
This  step  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as  might  be  imagined,  and  in: 
many  cases  the  surgeon  has  been  driven  later  to  make  use  of> 
another  operation  when  the  patient's  condition  is  less  satisfactory. 


*  I  mav  here  draw  attention  to  the  great  frequency  of  these  polypi  in  males.- 
in  whom  the  growth  of  hair  will  largely  conceal  the  facial  deformity  consequent 
on  operations  through  the  upper  jaw.    In  young  patients  where  the  mouth  is 
small  and  the  growth  large,  this  operation  will  be  out  of  the  question. 

+  Mr  Stonham  (Lancet,  January  7,  18S8)  has  recorded  a  case  of  naso-pharyn- 
seal  polypus,  in  which  "the  soft  palate  was  divided  in  the  middle  line,  ana  an 
attempt  made  to  remove  the  growth  through  the  mouth ;  but  this  plan  ftahjg 
to  give  sufficient  room,  the  nasal  cavity  was  opened  up,"  and  the  growth  ^ 
successfully  removed.    I  have  no  experience  of  this  operation  myself,  but 
should  expect  that  the  bleeding,  though  from  smaller  vessels,  might  oinog 
the  confined  space,  and  thus  a  more  prolonged  operation,  almost  eq^J-J 
with  in  operative  attacks  through  the  jaw,  while  the  vicinity  of  the  la 
makes  any  hemorrhage  here  more  embarrassing.    Again,  in  those  patients 
oa^ow,  Mghly  arched  palates,  this  operation  would  be  accompanied  with  verj 
great  difficulty. 
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Furthermore,  repeated  irritation  in  the  shape  of  attempts  at 
destruction  of  the  pedicle  with  caustics,  the  cautery,  &o.,  is  too 
likely  to  result  in  rapid  sarcomatous  growth.* 

B.  Operation  for  Naso-phavyngeal  Polypus  throiujh  the  Nose. — 
Under  this  heading  will  be  included : — 

(1)  Fnrneaux  Jordan's  operation.      (2)  Rouge's  operation. 

(3)  Lawrence's  operation.  (4)  Langenbeck's  op- 

(5)  Ollier's  operation.  eration. 

These  operations  through  the  nose  are  only  suited  to  cases  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  polypus  is  nasal  rather  than  pharyngeal, 
and  in  which  its  pedicle  is  attached  to  a  point  well  within  reach, 
as  around  the  posterior  nares — for  cases,  in  short,  the  removal  of 
which  might  perhaps  be  attempted,  by  the  use  of  forceps,  by  the 
nose,  but  in  which  additional  room  is  required.  They  may  also 
be  used  in  doubtful  cases  for  exploratory  purposes.  For  other 
cases,  the  room  which  they  give,  and  the  access  which  they  afford 
to  the  tumour,  will  probably  be  found  insufficient.  Dr.  Sands,  in 
speaking  of  Langenbeck's  operation  (the  only  one  which  he 
mentions),  says  that  he  has  found  that,  after  the  nasal  bone  and 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  have  been  removed,  the 
distance  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  from  the  anterior 
opening  is  nearly  3  inches,  and,  although  the  boundaries  of  the 
nasal  fossae  would,  in  any  given  case,  probably  be  dilated  by  the 
tumour,  the  space  thus  afforded  would  rarely  be  found  sufficient 
for  satisfactory  dealing  with  the  pedicle.t 

(1)  Furneaux  Jordan's  operation.  I  prefer  this  to  any  other 
by  the  nose.  It  is  extremely  simple,  most  efficient  (especially 
when  a  growth  has  dilated  the  nasal  cavities),  and  leaves  most 
trifling  scars.  An  incision  like  Sir  W.  Fergusson's  being  made 
along  the  side  of  the  nose  and  through  the  lip,  the  nose  is 
detached  from  the  bone,  and  the  septum,  being  cut  through,  is 
turned  over  on  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  face. 

(2)  Rouge's  operation.     This  has  already  been  described  at 
P-  289. 

(3)  Lawrence's  operation.}    In  this,  the  back  of  the  nasal 
cavity  is  exposed  and  got  at  by  turning  up  the  nose. 

Dr.  Sands  points  out  that  the  deep  situation  of  the  growth,  and  its  position 
ear  the  larynx,  render  the  use  of  caustics  both  difficult  and  dangerous, 
after  t     ,erg°U  ^Gas-  des  mP->  l867-  P-  97),  in  the  case  of  a  polypus  rccurrenl 
of  th    kn*  by  ligature'  tried  rasPing  the  P°infc  of  implantation  on  the  base 
imn  °   1        He  f0Und  that  an  instrument  passed  through  the  anterior  nares 
monti    n°Xactly  "pon  this  point;  the  bone  was  easily  denuded,  and  seven 
♦      ,  terwa  rds  110  trace  of  reproduction  was  visible. 
+  Med.  Tnnes  and  Oaz.,  1862,  vol.  ii.  p.  491 
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The  integuments  are  first  divided  on  each  side  of  the  nose  by 
an  incision  beginning  at  a  point  just  internal  to  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  carried  down  to  the  junction  of  the  ala  and  the  lip, 
Next,  the  incision  is  completed  by  cutting  through  the  nasal 
bones  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  with  bone- 
forceps.     The  septum  being  now  divided,  the  nose  is  turned  up  i 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  exposed. 
(4)  Langenbeck's  operation  through  the  nose.* 
In  this  the  polypus  is  attacked  through  the  upper  part  of  the  • 
nose,  by  the  following  osteoplastic  operation.    The  soft  parts  were 
first  divided  by  an  incision  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the  root 
of  the  nose  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  on  one  side  of  the 
nose  on  to  the  cheek,  and  ending  at  a  point  external  to  the  ala 
nasi.-    The  soft  parts  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound  being  raised 
upwards  and  outwards,  a  vertical  incision  was  made  upward.- 
through  the  nasal  bone  to  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal,  and  a 
second  outwards  from  the  bony  margin  of  the  anterior  nares  to 
the  margin  of  the  orbit.    The  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxilla  were  then  forcibly  displaced  upwards,  together 
with  their  periosteum,  being  still  connected  with  the  frontal  bone 
by  skin,  periosteum,  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  polypus,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  of  considerable  size, 
was  then  easily  removed,  the  bones  replaced,  and  the  skin  united 
with  a  few  points  of  suture.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
a  lachrymal  fistula  which  formed  being  closed  after  some  small 
pieces  of  bone  had  exfoliated. 

This  method  has  been  used  several  times  successfully.  Suit- 
able cases  have  already  been  indicated  (p.  311). 

(5)  Ollier's  operation  through  the  nosej  (Fig.  90). 
In  this  method  the  nose  is,  by  an  incision  somewhat  like  the 
last,  only  bilateral,  turned  downwards.  M.  Oilier  begins  his 
incision  at  the  edge  of  the  bone,  close  behind  the  ala  of  the  nose, 
carries  it  upwards  along  its  side  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
depression  between  the  eyes,  then  across,  down  to  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  other  side.  The  bone  is  sawn  through  in  the 
line  of  the  incision,  the  necessary  liberating  incisions  made  in  the 
septum  and  the  sides,  and  the  nose  turned  down.  The  septum 
is  pressed  aside,  the  polypus  extracted,  its  base  of  implantation 
scraped,  and  the  nose  replaced. 

A  modification  which  is  sometimes  desirable  on  account  of_the 

*  T)put  Klinile,  4.8  ;  Oaz.  Hehh,  January  27,  i860. 

+  l  l  indebted  for  the  following  brief  account  of  M.  Ollier's  operate  to 
Dr.  Stimson's  Operative  Surgery,  p.  185. 
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size  of  tho  polypus,  or  the  distance  of  its  implantation,  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  90.  The  incision  is  made  obliquely  outwards  upon  the 
cheek,  aud  a  transverse  one  is  made  from  each  end  inwards  to  the 
ala  of  the  nose.  The  bone  is  divided  in  the  direction  of  the  skin 
incisions — in  the  vertical  one,  as  before  described  ;  in  the  hori- 
zontal one,  by  passing  a  fine  saw  across  the  nostrils,  through  holes 
made  between  the  bone  aud  cartilages,  and  sawing  outwards. 
This  line  of  section  must  be  high  enough  to  avoid  the  roots  of 
the  teeth. 

C.  Operations  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypus  by  removal  of  tJte 
upper  jaw ;  (1)  completely;  (2)  partially;  or  (3)  by  osteoplastic 
operation  on  this  bone. 

(i.)  Complete -Removal  of  the  Upper  Jem. — This  has  already  been 
fully  considered,  p.  299. 

(ii.)  Partial  Removal  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — These  operations  are 
very  numerous  ;  one  or  two  will  be  given  as  specimens. 

a.  Method  of  Maisonneuve *  and  Guerint  Pig.  66. 

Dr.  Robin  Masse  (loe.  supra  cit.,  p.  51)  states  that  the  so- 
called  operation  of  Maisonneuve  is  really  that  of  Guerin,  with 
only  a  modification  in  the  division  of  the  soft  parts.     The  essential 
point  is  to  get  room  for  attacking  the  polypus  by  removal  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  jaw.    This  bone  being  sufficiently  exposed  by 
raising  the  soft  parts  over  it — and  for  this  purpose  the  method  ot 
Sir  W.  Fergusson  seems  superior  to  those  given  by  the  above 
French  surgeons— the  hard  and  soft  palate  are  then  divided  in 
the  middle  line,  and  the  soft  detached  transversely  on  the  side  to 
be  operated  upon.    The  hard  palate  is  next  divided  in  the  middle 
line  by  saw  and  bone-forceps,  working  from  the  nose  into  the 
mouth.    By  a  transverse  section  with  a  narrow-bladed  saw  intro- 
duced into  the  nose,  and  made  to  cut  horizontally  outwards,  the 
facial  aspect  of  the  bone  is  divided  as  far  as  the  maxillary  tube- 
rosity +    The  lower  part  of  the  jaw  is  then  strongly  depressed, 
and  thus  detached,  consisting  of  the  alveolar  and  palatine  pro- 
cesses, a  portion  of   the  body,  and  a  varying  amount  of  the 
pterygoid  processes  which  usually  comes  away  with  it.  The 
Polypus  is  then  extirpated.  § 

I  £?•  deS  IU?->  21  Ao,'lt>  i860.  f  Elikto  Chlr.  dp*..;  185S. 

J  ims  section  should  pass  above  the  roots  of  the  teeth  and  well  below  the 

hlnTT^  AcciiratelJ-  peaking,  it  was  mainly  performed,  in  the 

nands  of  its  introducers,  with  bone-forceps. 

onL 2 '  appends  t0  Ms  PaPer  ;i  Photograph  of  tho  pal  ienl  on  n  horn  he  had 

Nekton    tt!'  j  ™ethod,  after  failing  to  remove  the  polypus  b3  the  plan  of  M. 

tho  cW  /      defonmt-v  is  ver>'  sligK  the  malar  prominence  and  the  fulness  of 
e  c»eek  being  well  preserved. 
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h.  Method  of  M.  Berard. 

In  this  the  upper,  not  the  lower,  part  of  the  jaw  is  removed,  so 
as  to  preserve  intact  the  teeth  and  alveolar  process  of  the  palate. 

(iii.)  Osteoplastic  Operations  on  the  Upper  Jaw. — In  this  the  '• 
bone  is  cut  through  by  various  incisions,  turned  in  different  direc- 
tions on  some  uncut  attachments,  as  on  a  hinge,  and  then  fitted 
down  again  after  the  removal  of  the  growth. 

Method  of  Prof.  Langenbeck*  (Fig.  66).— This  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  above  operations.  Its  object  is  to  get  at  the 
polypus,  especially  one  in  the  ptery go-maxillary  fossa,  without 
interfering  with  the  alveolar  and  palatine  processes  or  with  the 

Fig  66. 


The  dotted  Hues  show  Maisonneuve's  operation,  the  two  continuous  ones  that 
of  Langenbeek's  osteoplastic  operation  on  the  jaw.  On  the  hard  palate  are  the 
lines  of  Nekton's  operation.    Trephining  the  frontal  sinuses  is  indicated  abo\  e. 

orbital  plate.     Two  semilunar  incisions,  with  their  convexities 
downwards,  are  made  across  the  facial  aspect  of  the  upper  jaw 
the  lower  running  from  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  middle  of  the 
malar  bone,  the  second  starting  from  the  nasal  process  of  tne 
frontal  and  passing  just  below  the  orbit  to  meet  the  first,  where 
this  ended.     If  needful,  owing  to  the  extension  of  growths  back- 
wards, the  meeting  of  these  incisions  may  be  carried  back  along 
the  zygoma.     Each  cut  is  made  down  to  the  bone,  but  tde 
skin  is  not  reflected.     At  the  outer  end  of  the  lower  one  he 
masseter  is  detached  from  the  zygoma,  and  if  the  growth  n* 
extended  out  into  the  zygomatic  foss*  it  will  now  come  into  vie 
on  dividing  the  buccal  fascia.    Prof.  Langenbeck  found Itftt" 

*  Me.  Klin.,  1861,  p.  281 5  and  Schmidt's  Jahri,.  vol.  cxiii.  p.  I$* 
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stage  that  by  pressing  the  growth  to  one  side  and  depressing  the 
lower  jaw  he  could  pass  his  finger  through  the  pterygo-maxUlary 
fissure  into  the  spheno-rnaxillary  fossa,  and  so  on  througli  the 
spheno-palatine  foramen  into  the  nose,  all  these  parts  being- 
enlarged  by  the  pressure  of  the  growth.     By  means  of  a  narrow 
straight  saw  introduced  the  same  way  the  upper  jaw  was  cut 
through  horizontally  from  behind  forwards,  while  a  forefinger 
passed  by  the  mouth  kept  the  tip  of  the  saw  from  striking  against 
the  septum  nasi.    The  saw  was  now  applied  along  the  upper 
incision  so  as  to  divide  the  zygoma,  the  frontal  process  of  the 
malar,  and  the  upper  jaw,  just  below  the  orbit,  up  to  the  inner  end 
of  the  incision.    The  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  thus  marked  out 
now  only  remained  attached,  at  its  inner  part,  to  the  nasal  bone 
and  nasal  process  of  the  frontal.     Upon  these  connections,  as 
upon  a  hinge,  the  piece  of  bone  was  slowly  raised  by  means  of 
an  elevator  introduced  under  the  malar  bone,  upwards  and  inwards, 
until  the  malar  bone  was  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  face.  The 
growth  was  now  completely  exposed.     The  operation  took  an 
hour,  and  was  attended  with  much  hemorrhage,  most  of  which 
stopped  spontaneously.    The  wounds  healed  well,  a  tendency  of 
the  bone  to  rise  being  met  by  pressure. 

At  the  present  time  any  surgeon  making  use  of  the  above 
operation  would  wire  the  bone  when  fitted  down.     I  would 
suggest,  too,  that  the  incisions  through  the  bones  might  perhaps, 
1  be  more  easily  made  with  an  osteotome  and  mallet,  especially  in 
cases  where,  the  deep  parts  at  the  back  of  the  jaw  not  being  so 
)  much  dilated  as  in  Prof.  Langenbeck's  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
3  manipulate  a  saw  and  to  cut  from  behind  forward. 

Prof.  Langenbeck's  patient  was  a  lad  of  fifteen.  The  growth 
could  be  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  filling  up  the  posterior 
nares  on  the  left  side,  passing  out  between  the  masseter  and 
maxilla;  and  on  this  side,  too,  the  zygoma  appeared  more 
prominent,  and  the  temporal  fossa  more  full. 

This  operation  seems  well  suited  to  growths  in  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  fossa.  Its  drawbacks  seem  to  be  that,  (1)  if  the  upper 
law  has  to  be  sawn  from  behind  forwards,  this  cannot  be  done 
easily  unless  the  fosse  at  the  back  of  the  jaw  and  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen  are  much  dilated  ;  (2)  if  the  growth  is  mainly 
itecl  to  the  nasopharynx,  this  region  will  not  be  well  exposed 
ees  the  pterygoid  process  is  removed  as  well;  (3)  very  dis- 
]gwmg  scars  are  left. 

he  Choice  of  an  Operation  for  Removal  of  Naso-pharyngeal 

ypus — The  relative  values  of  several  of  the  above  operations 
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have  already  been  briefly  given.    The  surgeon  will  have  to  weigh 
duly  the  following  :  On  the  one  hand,  the  desire  to  get  the  growth 
away  with  as  little  mutilation  and  danger  to  his  patient  as  possible, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  fact  that  these  growths  are  most  certainly 
malignant  in  nature,  and  that  any  partial  operation,  while  probably 
as  difficult  and  as  bloody  as  one  on  a  larger  scale,  will,  if  incom- 
plete, be  certain  to  lead  to  increased  growth  in  the  tumour  by  the 
irritation  which  it  causes,  while  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypi  which 
come  early  under  treatment,  in  which  the  growth  is  of  moderate 
size  (i.e.,  not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg),  with  a  pedicle  situated 
well  forward  in  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  or  within  easy  reach  from 
the  posterior  nares,  especially  polypi  which  can  be  made  out  to 
occupy  chiefly  the  region  of  the  nose,  such  operations  as  those 
of  Furneaux  Jordan,  Lawrence,  or  the  first  one  of  Langenbeck's 

may  be  made  use  of. 

In  cases  of  greater  difficulty,  from  the  longer  duration,  more 
extensive  attachments,  larger  size,  and,  with  this  last,  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  more  extensive  pedicle  and  numerous  large  sinus-like 
vessels,  the  question  of  deformity  and  disfigurement  must  be 
entirely  set  aside*    In  order  to  secure  adequate  space  for  making 
certain  of  all  the  attachments  of  the  tumour,  for  eradicating  these, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfactorily  meeting  the  hemorrhage 
which  is  usually  inevitable,  a  freer  removal  of  bone  will  be 
required.     No  doubt,  for  this  purpose,  removal  of  the  upper  jaw 
would  be  the  best  preliminary  step.     Every  surgeon  who  has 
performed  this  operation  knows  how  free  is  the  access  which  it 
gives  to  the  back  of  the  nose  and  to  the  pharynx.    A  further 
advantage,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sands,  is  the  following,  that  owing 
to  the  wide  gap  left  by  this  operation,  recurrence  of  the  disi 
can  be  more  readily  recognized  and  treated  than  after  any  osteo- 
plastic operation.  .  . 

But  while  willingly  admitting  the  great  advantages  which 
removal  of  the  upper  jaw  gives  for  free  exposure  of  the  growth,  1 
cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Sands,f  who  recommends  this  step  on 
the  ground  that  "  excisions  of  the  upper  jaw  are  as  a  class, 
remarkably  successful  operations."  On  the  contrary,  I  should  look 
upon  this  as  a  distinctly  serious  and  grave  operation*  especially, 


•  I  may  again  remind  the  reader  that  these  ^^^^^S, 
occur  in  Lie,,  often  in  lads  or  young  adults.  — *  " 
usually  be  secured  in  these  cases  lessens  to  a  considerable  degiee 
disfigurement  which  operations  on  a  larger  scale  entail. 

t  Loc.  supra  cit„  p.  516.  „„„„,.        n.  w. 

J  Sec  the  remarks  on  the  mortality  of  removal  of  the  uppci  jaw,  p.  3 
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in  patients  who,  though  young,  often  come  before  the  surgeon 
with  strength  reduced  by  haemorrhages,  dysphagia,  and  dyspnoea, 
especially  when  this  is  accompanied  by  attacks  of  choking  inter- 
fering with  sleep,  &c.  Any  one  preferring  to  get  at  the  growth 
by  some  partial  resection  of  this  bone,  as  by  the  method  of 
Maisonneuve,  aided,  if  needful,  by  cutting  away  the  pterygoid 
process  and  septum,*  must  remember  that  the  tempting  nature 
(if  an  osteoplastic  operation  must  never  weigh  too  much  with  the 
surgeon,  especially  in  cases  where  rapidity  is  of  great  import- 
ance, in  a  patient  much  pulled  down,  or  where  every  atom  of 
additional  space  is  required  to  deal  with  the  base  of  the  growth,  or 
to  command  serious  haemorrhage. 

Dangers  and  Drawbacks  of  Osteoplastic  and  other  Opera- 
tions for  Naso-pharyngeal  Polypus. — Many  of  these  have  been 
already  given  under  the  head  of  removal  of  the  upper  jaw,  p.  303  ; 
other  ones,  more  particularly  to  be  expected  here,  are : — 

1 .  Haemorrhage,  not  from  large  arteries,  as  the  internal 
maxillary,  but  from  the  sinus-like  veins  in  the  growth  itself.  To 
meet  this  inevitable  risk  a  preliminary  laryngotomy  should  be 
performed,  and  the  fauces  plugged  with  sponge  (p.  384). 

2.  Meningitis,  from  damage  to  the  base  of  the  skull  (p.  306), 
or  from  inflammation  spreading  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

3.  Necrosis  and  exfoliation. 

4.  Non-union  of  a  temporarily  resected  fragment. 


TAPPING  THE  ANTRUM. 


This  operation  is  from  time  to  time  required  for  suppuration 
in  the  antrum,  nearly  always  in  adults,  and  most  frequently  after 
alveolar  abscess. 

It  may  be  performed  in  either  of  the  following  ways : — 
(1.)  Through  the  alveolar  process,  (ii.)  Through  the  facial  aspect 
of  the  upper  jaw,  above  the  alveolar  process. 

(i.)  Through  the  Alveolar  Process. — This  method  has  the  follow- 
ing advantages :— (a)  It  drains  the  cavity  at  the  most  dependent 
part.  (/3)  By  withdrawal  of  the  tooth  it  removes  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,     (y)  It  does  not  involve  any  cutting. 

The  disadvantage  connected  with  this  method  is,  that,  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken,  food  tends  to  enter  the  antral  cavity 
by  the  opening  made  by  this  method. 


*  So  as  to  expose  completely  any  outlying  attachments  in  the  pterygoid  and 
zygomatic  fossae,  and  to  get  full  access  to  the  pharynx  and  nose. 
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A  t  ooth  has  usually  to  be  first  drawn,  and,  as  long  ago  pointed 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salter  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  467),  "the 
tooth  whose  fangs  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  antrum  , 
is  the  first  permanent  molar  ;*  and  its  removal  in  a  case  of  antral 
abscess  is  especially  indicated  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  1 
the  frail  and  perishable  nature  of  the  tooth  itself,  which  gives  it 
less  often  than  other  teeth  a  long  tenure  of  usefulness."  This 
being  done,  the  orifice  made  should  be  enlarged  by  pushing  a 
trocar  up  through  the  alveolus.     In  doing  this  the  trocar,  closed, 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  ensure  a  free  orifice,  and,  in  driving  • 
it  up  through  the  bone,  care  should  be  taken  that,  when  it  enters 
the  antrum,  it  should  not  plunge  against  and  perforate  the  orbital 
plate. 

(ii.)  Above  the  Alveolar  Process. — If  the  offending  tooth  has 
already  been  extracted,  perhaps  a  long  time  before,  if  the  alveolar 
process  is  largely  absorbed,  or  its  remains  condensed,  it  will  be 
preferable  to  make  the  opening  above.  This  may  be  effected  by 
everting  the  cheek,  incising  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus 
exposing  the  bone  above  the  position  of  the  second  molar  tooth, 
and  then  perforating  here  with  a  gimlet,  drill,  stout  trocar,  or,  as 
Sir  B.  Brodie  suggested,  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors,  held  closed 
in  the  hand  and  bored  into  the  bone  with  a  twisting  movement. 

Where  the  bone  is  much  condensed,  the  instrument  used  in 
perforating  will  be  held  so  tightly  that  the  surgeon  will  need  to 
withdraw  it  once  or  twice  and  use  a  probe  before  he  can  make 
certain  of  having  opened  the  antrum. 

The  antrum  having  been  opened  by  one  of  the  above  methods, 
the  chief  objects  are,  getting  and  keeping  sweet  the  cavity  of  the 
antrum  and  preventing  any  food  making  its  way  in  here,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  artificial  opening  is  kept  patent. 

To  ensure  these  ends  frequent  syringing  through  a  gum-elastic 
catheter  or  an  Eustachian  catheter  must  be  made, use  of,  the 
lotion  used  being  mercury  perchloride,  carbolic  acid,  iodine 
tincture,  potassium  permanganate— the  lotion  itself  not  being  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  assiduous  frequency  with  which  it  is 
used.  After  a  while,  when  the  discharge  is  no  longer  offensive, 
and  no  inspissated  putty-like  stuff  comes  away,  some  such  astrin- 
gent as  silver  nitrate  (gr.  1  or  2—  gj)  may  be  used.f 


*  Any  other  tooth,  as  Mr.  Salter  advises,  molar,  bicuspid,  or  canine,  whose  disease 
is  possibly  the  cause  of  the  abscess,  will,  of  course,  be  extracted,  as  absorption 
round  any  carious  tooth  facilitates  perforation  of  the  alveolus. 

t  The  patient  should  be  warned  at  the  commencement  how  very  ****** 
cases  aref  and  told  of  the  need  of  persevering  and  patiently  prolonged  treatment. 
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To  prevent  the  entrance  of  food,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
the  opening  patent,  a  short  tube  should  be  worn,  let  into  a  plate 
fitted  over  the  perforation.  Through  this  tube  the  patient  can 
readily  syringe  out  the  cavity,  and  by  the  insertion  of  a  small 
plug  of  cork  at  meal-times  the  entrance  of  food  can  easily  be 
prevented.  When  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  keep  the 
artificial  opening  patent,  removal  of  the  short  tube  and  plugging 
the  hole  which  held  it  will  facilitate,  by  excluding  air,  saliva,  &c, 
the  closure  of  the  antral  opening.  If  this  is  still  tardy,  it  may 
be  hastened  by  the  careful  application  of  the  cautery. 

REMOVAL    OF    THE    LOWER  JAW, 
PARTIAL  OR  COMPLETE. 

Indications. — These  are  much  the  same  as  those  already  fully 
given  for  removal  of  the  upper  jaw,  p.  293.  Mr.  Butlin  {Oper. 
Treat,  of  Malig.  Bis.,  p.  137)  has  treated  of  these  growths, 
and  has  pointed  out  that  here  important  differences  are 
observable  between  the  central  and  sub-periosteal  sarcomata. 
Thus  the  central  (most  often  myeloid)  sarcomata  grow  slowly, 
the  sub-periosteal  quickly  ;  the  former  are  encapsuled,  and  even 
when  they  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding  structures  thev 
do  not  show  that  tendency  to  infiltration  which  is  so  marked  in 
the  sub-periosteal  sarcomata.  The  central  ones  are  rarely  associ- 
ated with  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  with  secondary 
growths. 

The  following  operations  will  be  considered :  

A.  Partial  removal  of  the  lower  jaw. 

B.  Complete  removal  of  one  half  of  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  67). 

C.  Complete  removal  of  the  jaws,  upper  or  lower. 

A.  Partial  Removal  of  the  Lower  Jaw.  This  is  fre- 
quently required  in  the  case  of  epulis.  The  steps  are  the  same  as 
those  given  already  at  p.  2  9  3 .  The  alveolar  border  should  always 
be  removed;  in  the  case  of  a  growth  very  far  back  around  the 
lower  molars  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  slit  the  cheek,  especiallv 
i±  the  growth  is  becoming  doubtful  in  character,  and  thus  requires 
thorough  extirpation. 

The  above  remarks  still  more  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  growth 
about  the  gums,  situated  far  back  in  an  older  patient,  and  be- 
coming epitheliomatous. 

Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  where,  owing  to  an  epithelioma 
ot  the  lip  not  having  been  treated,  or  to  its  recurrence,  the  sym- 
physis of  the  jaw  is  infiltrated  and  requires  removal.    The  soft 
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parts  being  reflected  by  incisions  on  either  side  of  the  diseased 
parts  converging  towards  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  vessels  secured, 
the  bone  is  sawn  through  in  two  places*  well  beyond  the  level,  . 
where  its  softened,  spongy  state,  and  the  loosened  teeth,  show  that 
it  is  invaded.     The  tongue,  prevented  from  falling  back  by  a  loop  of 
silk  passed  through  its  tip,  is  now  detached  by  snipping  through 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  genial 
tubercles.     Any  further  hemorrhage  being  looked  to,  the  sub- 
lingual and  sub-maxillary  glands  are  examined,  and,  together  with 
any  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  removed  if  needful ;  flaps  are  dis- 
sected up  from  the  neck  to  make  a  new  lip  (p.  3  4  3  >  Figs.  80,  81); 
and  drainage  provided,  the  tubes  being  brought  out  below  at  the 
lowest  level  of  the  region  from  which  the  flaps  have  been  dissected 
up.    The  adjustment  of  these  to  form  the  new  lip  will  be  the 
more  easy  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bone  removed. 

So,  too,  occasionally  in  epithelioma  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
primary,  or  secondary  to  that  of  the  tongue,  the  surgeon  may  be 
led  in  order  to  relieve  his  patient's  condition,  if  he  cannot  cure 
him,  to  operate  extensively  here.  Thus,  after  turning  up  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped flap,  with  the  concavity  upwards,  and  clearing  the 
masseter  off  the  jaw,  this  bone  is  divided  above  the  angle,  then 
through  the  horizontal  ramus,  and  removed,  together  with  the  sub- 
maxillary, sub-lingual,  and  lymphatic  glands,  which  will  probably 
be  enlarged,  and  also  adherent.  The  hemorrhage  will  be  free 
from  the  facial  and  lingual  vessels,  and  veins  communicating  with 
the  external  jugular.     Free  drainage  must  be  provided. 

Removal  of  part  of  the  horizontal  ramus  or  of  the  angle  may 
be  called  for  in  cases  of  new  growths  limited  to  these  parts  and 
the  surgeon  may,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  ask  how  tar  it 
is  worth  while  to  try  and  remove  these  from  the  mouth,  detaching 
the  soft  parts  with  a  raspatory,  and  sawing  the  bone  m  front  and 
behind  the  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  an  epulis,  but  lie  section  here 
passing  tough  the  whole  thickness  of  the  jaw  Mr.  Maund. 
on  two  occasions  removed  large  portions  of  the  bone  in  m 
way.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Heath  {Diet  of  Swy.,  vol^ 
p  837)  should  be  carefully  considered  before  the  surgeon,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  scar  which  will  be  very  little  noticed,  undei- 


*  M,  Heath  (Diet,  ,/^vol.i.  P-  839)^es  the  ~  ^  hint 
with  the  bone-forceps. 
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takes  a  muck  more  difficult  operation,  and  one  which,  owing  to 
the  limited  space  it  gives,  may  tend  to  his  working  dangerously 
near  the  growth  : — "  The  principal  difficulty  in  these  operations 
was  not  so  much  the  separation  of  the  tumour,  as  its  '  delivery  ' 
through  the  mouth,  which  was  slightly  split  in  one  instance. 
Fortunately  the  haemorrhage  in  both  cases  was  slight,  and  the 
patients  did  well;  but  another  surgeon  was  less  fortunate,  and 
lost  his  patient  by  secondary  haemorrhage,  but,  considering  the 
close  proximity  of  the  facial  artery,  and  the  necessary  division  of 
the  inferior  dental  artery,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  the  extra  trouble  and  risk  of  the  proceeding 
are  balanced  by  the  absence  of  a  scar,  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  need  not  involve  the  lip,  and  if  properly  placed,  will  be 
nearly  invisible  afterwards." 

Question  of  removing  a  Portion  or  the  Whole  of  one  Lotver 

jaw  This  matter  will  have  to  be  decided  when  the  surgeon, 

having  a  case  of  growth  before  him  which  involves  the  horizontal 
ramus  as  far  back  as  the  angle,  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  to  saw 
through  the  vertical  ramus  or  to  disarticulate.    In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  especially  where  the  patient  is  no  longer  young 
where  the  growth  is  not  a  central  one,  where  it  has  been  attacked 
before,  the  operator  had  much  best  place  his  patient  and  himself  on 
the  safe  side  and  disarticulate.     The  lower  jaw  being  «  a  floating 
bone    this  radical  step  often  gives  a  better  prognosis  for  operatioS 
here  than  m  the  case  of  the  upper  jaw.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  jaw  is  so  embedded  in  soft  parts,  and  so  near  to  important 
parts-^.,  pharynx  and  pterygoid  fossae— that  delay  may  render 
the  extirpation  of  the  growth  impossible.     I  would  refer  my  readers 
to  two  cases  m  which,  after  partial  operations  even  in  Mr  Heath's 
hands  (Hunt.  Lects.,  Brit.  Mecl.Joum.,  June  1 8  and  July  2  7ss7) 
fatal  extension  and  recurrence  of  the  growth  took  place  ' 

.    Re^oval  of  Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw  (Fie  6y)  T, 
paWs  shoulders  being  supported,  and  a  prdind^.^^ 
perforniedif  the  growth  is  so  vascular  as  to  make"  ' 

££££r  r the  side  of  *?  ^  ^  - 

X 
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Fig.  67. 


placed  on  the  facial  artery  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  in  this  incision, 
and  when  it  is  completed  the  ends  should  be  tied  or  twisted  at 
once.    The  flap  thus  marked  out  is  raised  upwards,  the  masseter 
going  with  it  if  sound,  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opened  by 
dividing  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  at  its  junction  with  the 
alveolar  border.    An  incisor  being  extracted  if  needful,  the  jaw  is 
divided  to  one  side  of  the  symphysis  well  in  front  of  the  growth, 
by  means  of  deeply  notching  it  with  the  saw*  before  using  the 
bone-forceps.    If  it  be  needful  to  remove  the  bone  so  freely 

that  the  symphysis  and  the  genial 
tubercles   are  removed  also,  the 
tongue  must  be  carefully  prevented 
from  falling  back  upon  the  larynx 
by  means  of  a  loop  of  stout  silk 
passed  through  the  tip.    The  bone 
being  divided  and  pulled  outwards 
the  knife  is  passed  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  jaw  so  as  to  detach 
the  mylo-hyoid,  with  perhaps  the 
digastric  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and,  at  the  angle,  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid.    In  doing  this  the  knife  should  be  kept  very 
•close  to  the  bone  so  as  to  leave  behind  the  sub-maxil  ary  gland. 

The  anterior  half  of  the  jaw  being  thus  freed,  the  surgeon 
taking  it  in  his  left  hand,  everts  it  so  as  to  divide  the  internal 
pterygoid  more  freely,  and  also  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and 
vessels  The  jaw  is  next  strongly  depressed  so  as  to  bring  down 
the  coronoid  process,  and  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle 
This  strong  tendon  requires  complete  division,  as  depression  of 


the  bone  brings  fasciculus  after  fasciculus  into  view. 


If  the 

^drp^cTiB^To^gttiay  hitch  against  the  malar  bone 
or  be  jammed  against  it  by  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  :  m  such 
case  it  had  better  be  cut  off  with  bone-forceps,  and,  after  the 
removal  of  the  growth,  dragged  down  with  Beqnestmm-f^ 
Tnd  removed.  After  the  temporal  tendon  is  thorough* ^det  hed 
(when  this  is  effected  the  jaw  comes  down  more 
Agression  of  the  jaw  is  continued  so  as  to  bring  the  condyle 

*  When  the  condition  of  tilings  admits  of  it,  the  jaw  should ^always^e  dind ed 
as  fa7from  the  symphysis  as  possible  ^J°J^te^y  1* 

to  be  provided  with  a  saw  with  a  movable  back. 
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permissible  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  or  the  internal  max- 
illary artery  which  passes  between  the  neck  of  the  jaw  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  will  be  brought  into  the  wound,  and 
very  likely  cut,  causing  profuse  and  troublesome  haemorrhage. 
The  inferior  dental  nerve  and  vessels  being   divided,  and  the 
external  pterygoid  fibres  partly  torn  through  with  the 'finger  or 
the  director,  the  capsular  ligament  is  opened  in  front  with  the 
careful  use  of  the  point  of  the  knife,  which  next,  kept  close  to  the 
bone,  divides  the  lateral  ligaments,  when  the  jaw  comes  away,  the 
final  separation  being  usually  effected  by  the  remaining  fibres  of 
the  external  pterygoid  being  torn  through,  together  with  the 
stylo-inaxillary  ligament   and   the   periosteum   to  which  it  is 
attached.    The  knife,  if  it  is  required  here,  should  be  kept  very 
closely  m   contact  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  ascending 
ramus.  8 


If  the  internal  maxillary  artery  has  been  divided,  which  is 
sometimes  excusable  in  cases  of  large  growths  extending  far  up 
it  can  be  readily  secured  in  the  large  wound.  '  ' 

If  the  operator  finds  the  vertical  part  of  his  incision  insuf- 
ficient and  yet  does  not  like  to  prolong  it  for  fear  of  damaging 
the  chief  part  of  the  seventh  nerve,  the  soft  parts  should  be 
forcibly  dragged  upwards  with  a  retractor,  after  being  pushed  up 
wards  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  P 

In  cases  where  the  jaw  has  been  extensively  thinned  or  eroded 
by  growth  it  is  very  likely  to  fracture  under  the  depression  which 

TZLt  r 7  and  ronoid  process  is  re»dered  ^fficuit 

Z!!  \i,  v  V6m0yal  WlH  be  Stated  by  dragging  them 
^^^"^^^^^  temPoraI  fendon  w  th 
tn    s?f  1  n  l  J'        gT0Wth  i9  Wed^ed  »  fi™ly  above 

reived     Tifflt8'  Z     ^  if  affected,  are 

«  t»o  pointe  of  1 18     !  br0"ght  d°TO  mA  "itt  one 

damage  trt  VoL  thf  *»  *  h^  * 

™uad  be  °„  Z  f  n<"^°mh°°a°i  condyle  through  the 
wound.  ioa™>™  and  collodion  is  then  brushed  over  the 
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Especial  care  must  be  taken  in  exactly  uniting  the  red  line  of 
the  lip  if  this  has  been  divided. 

The  wound  is  then  dressed,  as  at  p.  301 ,  and  the  patient  here  i 
also  should  be  propped  up  to  facilitate  escape  of  the  discharges. 
Tor  the  first  few  days  it  may  be  well  to  feed  by  a  nasal  tube,  or 
by  rectal  enemata  and  suppositories.     The  patient  should  wash 
his  mouth  out,  as  frequently  as  possible,  with  Condy's  iluid. 

Difficulties  and  Possible  Mistakes  during  the  Operation. 
I.  Slipping  back  of  the  tongue,  if  the  symphysis  has  been 

removed.  , 

2  Wound  of  the  pharynx  by  not  keeping  the  knife  close  to 
the  bone  in  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
This  interferes  with  the  patient's  being  able  to  swallow  from  the 

very  first. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  jaw. 

4    Jamming  of  the  coronoid  process. 

5.  Eigidity  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  temporal,  mas- 

'  6    Wound  of  the  internal  maxillary  vessels. 
7.  Outlying  growth  in  the  temporal  region,  or  near  to  the 

tonsil  and  large  vessels.  , 
C   Operations  for  Complete  Removal  of  Both  Jaws 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  removal  of  the  jaws  a  few  words 
may  be  said  of  those  rare  cases  which  occasionally  call  for  re- 
moval of  both  the  upper,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  both 
the  jaws  on  the  one  side.t    My  space  does  not  admit  of  my  do  mg 
more  than  giving  brief  references  to  a  few  cases.    The  chief 
conditions  calling  for  such  extensive  operations  are  pkosph.ru. 
necrosis  in  the  case  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaws.    The  dmimsh^ 
frequency  of  this  disease  is  well  known  ;  where  the  whole  of  the 
upper  or  lower  jaw  requires  removal,  half  should  be  taken  first, 
and  the  operation  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  sub- 
•npriosteallv  and  without  skin  incisions.  . 
P  The  growths  which  call  for  removal  of  heth  upper  jaws,  mm* 

quickly  recurred. 
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taneously,  fall  mainly  under  the  two  heads — (o)  Epithelioma  of 
the  palate  and  alveoli  involving  one  or  both  of  the  antra;* 
(jj)  Growths,  usually  sarcomatous,  springing  often  from  the  base 
of  the  skull  or  some  part  of  the  naso-pharynx,  and  projecting  for- 
wards the  jaws  with  hideous  deformity. f  These  cases  are  much 
less  favourable  than  the  epitheliomata. 

In  either  case  the  parts  are  exposed  by  slitting  the  centre  of 
the  upper  lip  and  then  carrying  the  incision  round  the  nose  on 
either  side,  Fergusson's  incision  being  made  use  of  as  far  as 
needful.  In  some  cases,  in  order  to  get  adequate  room,  it  may  be 
needful  to  make  incisions  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the 
malar  bones,  and  raise  all  the  intermediate  soft  parts  as  a  flap. 
AVherever  it  is  feasible,  as  in  cases  where  the  growth  has  begun 
in  the  alveolar  processes,  the  infra-orbital  plates  should  be  retained. 
This  may  be  done  by  sawing  through  both  bones  from  the  nose 
outwards,  and  completing  the  separation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
maxilla?  from  the  upper  by  an  osteotome  or  chisel.  After  the  full 
account  already  given  of  removal  of  the  upper  jaw  no  description 
need  be  given  of  these  operations  for  removal  of  both  halves 
simultaneously.  The  greater  risk  of  shock,  the  liability  to  more 
profuse  haemorrhage,  the  probability  of  finding  the  growth  extend- 
ing far  back  into  the  different  fossaa,  and  along  the  base  of  the 
skull,  are  obvious.  Later  on,  if  the  patient  make  a  good  recovery, 
the  help  of  a  dentist  will  be  much  needed  in  fitting  some  form  of 
obturator,  as  articulation  is  now  much  more  imperfect. 

Question  of  Gouging,  &c,  in  preference  to  Partial  Removal 
of  the  Jaw. 

The  treatment  of  dentigerous  cysts,  if  simply  cystic  and  un- 
complicated by  growth,  by  measures  short  of  removal  of  part  of 
the  jaw,  has  already  been  given  (p.  296).  Treatment  on  the  same 
lines— viz.,  extraction  of  teeth,  freely  opening  up  the  cyst  by  cut- 
ting away  part  of  its  walls,  turning  out  its  contents,  and  then 
obliterating  it  thoroughly  by  vigorous  gouging  wide  of  the  disease 
—has  been  tried  in  other  cases,  especially  in  those  cases  of  cystic 
disease,  more  common  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  multi- 
locular  variety  of  which  has  been  termed  by  Mr.  Eve  "  cystic 
epithelial  tumours."  This  so-called  "enucleation"  should  be  adopted 
with  the  greatest  caution.  In  young  patients  with  cysts  and  fluid 
contents  and  no  intra-cystic  growth  the  above  method  is  permis- 
sible, as  it  leaves  no  deformity.    These  cases  will  always  require 


*  Godlee,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  p.  260. 

+  Lane,  Lancet,  January  25,  1862  ;  Dobson,  Brit.  Med.Journ.,  October  ir,  1S7;. 
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careful  watching  afterwards.     Where  there  is  any  solid  growth, 
neither  gouging  nor  enucleation  is  permissible.*     Their  use  is 
to  he  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  in  anything  approaching  , 
to  the  periosteal  sarcoma. t 

OPERATIONS  TO  RELIEVE  EIXITY  OF  THE  LOWER 

JAW  (Fig.  68). 

SUTURE  OF  DISPLACED  FIBRO-CARTILAGE. 

The  above  condition  may  be  due  either  to  changes  in  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation  resulting  in  ankylosis,  or  to 
cicatricial  bands  between  the  jaws,  or  to  both. 

Operations. — The  two  usually  performed  are  : 

(i.)  Excision  of  the  condyle,  an  operation  indicated  when  the 
mischief  is  limited  to  the  joint  itself. 

(ii.)  Esmarch's  operation  of  removing  a  wedge  of  bone  from 
the  horizontal  ramus  in  front  of  the  cicatrices  and  masseter,  this 
operation  being  preferable  to  the  first  when  scars  are  present 
which  interfere  with  excision  of  the  condyle. 

Conditions  justifying  One  of  the  above  Operations. — In- 
ability to  open  the  mouth,  resisting  use  of  wedges,  &c.J  Foster 
of  saliva  and  breath.  Difficulty  of  speech.  Inability  to  eat  solid 
food.     The  above  are  brought  about  by  the  following  causes, 


*  Mr  Lawson  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society  {Trans.,  vol.  vi.  p.  20)  the 
case  of  a  man,  aged  sixty-five,  in  which  he  succeeded,  by  excision  and  application 
of  zinc-chloride  paste,  in  removing  an  epitheliomatous  growth  of  the  upper  jaw 
fungating  through  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  growth  recurred  twice  during  con- 
valescence, and  on  each  occasion  an  anesthetic  was  given,  and  the  actual  cautery 
and  the  zinc-chloride  paste  applied.  Mr.  Lawson  points  out-(i)  that  patients 
advanced  in  life  stand  large  cutting  operations,  such  as  the  complete  removal  01 
the  upper  jaw,  very  badly,  whilst  they  will  bear  with  but  little  shock  the  destruc- 
tion of  large  growths  by  escharotics ;  (2)  that  the  treatment  was  accompanied 
with  very  little  pain  ;  (3)  that  the  deformity  produced  by  such  an  operation  is 
much  less  than  that  after  an  equally  efficient  operation  by  the  knife  which  wou  d 
have  involved  cutting  widely  of  the  growth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  detai^ 
are  given  of  how  the  growth  was  excised,  nor  of  how  much  of  the  bone  was  re 
moved.    Furthermore,  the  report  is  only  carried  on  four  months  after  the  patient  6 

'Tin  case  of  sub-periosteal  sarcoma  which  was  three  times 

by  gouging-rapidly  recurring  each  time-and  twice  by  removal  of  parts  of  tn 
KsVen  in  the  Lancet,  ,889.  vol.  ii.  p.  1168.    Death  took  place  from  a- 
currence  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  within  seven  months  of  the  fast  operatio 
Those  familiar  with  surgical  literature  will  recall  many  «mutec««-  Uc 

J  Mechanical  apparatus  must  be  used  early  to  do  any  good     Dai  y  f o« 
use  of  levers  is  usually  unsatisfactory,  and  the  use  of  interdental  shields 
little  more  than  retard  scar-formation. 
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which  will  be  enumerated  together  here,  though  some  call  for  one 
of  the  above  operations  and  some  for  the  other — viz. : 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  joint  set  up  by  a  punctured  wound,* 
gonorrhceal  arthritis,  severe  contusion!  or  sprain,  osteo-arthritis,f 
or  suppurative  arthritis,  from  abscesses  burrowing  into  the  joint, 
e.g.,  abscesses  connected  with  otitis  media. 

2.  An  unreduced  dislocation  in  which  much  stiffness  remains 
after  attempts  at  reductions  have  failed  in  a  patient  healthy  and 
not  advanced  in  life. 

3.  Cicatrices  after  sloughing  set  up  by  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
typhus,  cancrum  oris,  or  mercurial  stomatitis. 

4.  Cicatrices  after  suppuration  due  to  necrosis  or  alveolar 
abscess. 

5.  Periostitis  of  malar  after  suppuration,  fixing  the  condyle  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  zygoma  (Heath,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1884, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 91). 

Excision  of  the  Condyle  (Fig.  68). — This  operation  is 
indicated  when  the  mischief  is  limited  to  the  joint  itself,  as  in 
the  first  two  conditions  given  above. 

It  may  be  performed  as  follows  : — 

An  incision  about  1^-  inch  long  is  made  on  a  level  with  the 
tragus  along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma.  The  parotid  and 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  being  drawn  down,  the  masseter 
fibres  are  cleared  away  from  their  insertion  with  a  narrow 
elevator,  and  the  joint  exposed.  The  neck  of  the  condyle  is 
now  sawn  through  with  a  fine  saw,  or  divided  with  an  osteotome, 
and  the  condyle  turned  out  with  an  elevator,  the  external  ptery- 
goid being  detached.  The  fibro-cartilage  is  left  behind.  The 
bone,  which  must  not  be  splintered,  may  require  further  paring- 
down,  and  the  operation  need  repeating  on  the  opposite  side 
before  sufficiently  free  movement  is  regained.  After  the  operation 
the  mouth  should  be  opened  with  a  gag  to  a  full  inch,  more  ii 
possible,  and  this  should  be  frequently  repeated  with  the  aid  of 


Cf.  Mr.  Hilton's  case  (Best  and  Pain,  p.  114),  in  which  bony  ankylosis  of 
tins  joint,  and  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  seemed  to  date  to  a  punctured 
wound  in  the  neck. 

t  Mr.  Heath  {B.C.S.  Lects.,  1887,  vol.  ii.  p.  114)  mentions  a  case  in  which 
ankylosis  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  followed  on  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  the 
Bide  of  the  face.    In  such  cases  a  fracture  may  co-exist. 

I  Good  illustrations  of  this  condition  are  given  by  Mr.  Heath  {Brit.  Med. 
our,,.,  1887,  vol.  ii.  p.  55).    The  fibro  and  articular  cartilages  will  probably  be 

anting.  See  also  Prof.  Humphry's  case,  A  Report  of  Some  Cases  of  Operation, 
Pamph.,  1856.  >        1       j  j  1 
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nitrous  oxide  or  ether,  and  the  case  watched  most  carefully  owing 
to  the  frequency  with  which  relapses  take  place.* 

In  severer  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  more  bone,  and  , 
thus  leave  a  wider  gap.  Thus,  Dr.  Mears  (Amer.  Journ.  Med. 
Sci.,  1883,  p.  459)  relates  a  case  of  closure  of  the  jaws  after 
gunshot  injury,  successfully  treated  by  removal  of  condyloid  and 
coronoid  processes,  and  division  of  the  masseter  and  temporal 
as  well  as  the  external  pterygoid.  The  incision  was  made  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  malar  and  zygoma,  the  origin  of  the 
masseter  turned  down,  and  the  bone  cut  through  with  forceps. 
Dr.  Mears  considers  that  this  method  has  the  advantages  of  being 


Fig.  68. 


A,  Excision  of  condyle.  B,  Excision  of  coronoid  and  condyloid  process, 
c,  Esmarch's  operation.  This  must  always  be  in  front  of  all  cicatrix-tissue. 
It  happens  to  correspond  here  to  an  edentulous  part  of  the  jaw. 

applicable  to  all  cases,  and  of  giving  better  results.  It  has  also 
been  practised  from  within  the  mouth,  a  director  being  first  used 
to  clear  the  way  :  this  method  runs  the  risk  of  causing  serious 
haemorrhage  at  once  and  later,  in  a  region  difficult  of  access.  A. 
little  facial  paralysis,  usually  temporary,  is  often  present  after 
removal  of  the  condyle.  After  more  extensive  interference  with 
the  soft  parts,  there  is  a  greater  risk  of  its  being  permanent. 
Another  mode  of  treatment  which  should  only  be  attempted  W 
early  and  uncomplicated  fibrous  ankylosis,  is  subcutaneous  diwswn 
of  the  contracted  structures  round  the  joint.     Mr.  Spanton  (Brtf. 

*  I  may  here  quote  some  remarks  made  in  my  article  "On  Injuries  of  the 
Face"  (Stint  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  728)  when  discussing  the  causes  of  the  early  anu 
IrJfiWof  t/ejaw  after  an  unreduced  dislocation.    "It  is ^ 
that  the  displaced  coronoid  process  and  the  neighbouring  par ts  o   the ran 
become  quickly  embedded  in  inflammatory  products,  winch  m ,  this ^on  ^ 
cially  are  so  rapidly  effused,  and  which  here  so 

ization,  leading  perhaps  not  only  to  fixity  of  the  displaced  ^^^useA 
process,  but  also  to  filling  up  of  the  glenoid  cavity    This  ^S^taU* 
inflammatory  products  will  be  hastened  by  the  patient,  owing  to  the  pain,  P 
his  jaw  as  quiet  and  fixed  as  possible."  • 
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Med.  Jomh.,  1887,  vol.  ii.  p.  59)  has  adopted  this  step  with 
some  success  in  two  cases.  A  blunt-pointed  tenotome  should  be 
tried  for  the  deeper  work.  After  operations  here,  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  rapid  effusion,  the  best  dressing  will  be  hot  boracic 
lotion  and  boracic-acid  lint  with  a  little  iodoform.  To  prevent 
recurrence  of  the  stiffness,  every  means  should  be  taken  to  get 
rid  of  the  swelling  as  soon  as  possible.  If  haemorrhage  occur, 
pressure  with  aseptic  gauze  must  be  made  use  of. 

Esmarcli's  Operation  (Fig.  68). — Where  the  fixity  is 
brought  about  by  cicatrices  within  the  mouth  rather  than  by  mis- 
chief limited  to  the  joint,  removal  of  a  wedge-like  piece  of  bone, 
in  front  of  all  scars,  is  to  be  preferred.  Division  of  the  bands 
inside  the  mouth  is  absolutely  futile,  and  attempts  to  cover  the 
wounds,  made  by  excision  of  scars,  with  flaps  of  mucous  mem- 
brane or  skin  are  difficult,  bloody,  and  disappointing. 

An  incision  2  or  2j  inches  long  is  made  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  in  front  of  the  masseter  and  cicatrices.  This  incision 
should  go  down  to  the  bone :  the  facial  artery  will  probably  need 
securing.  A  triangular  wedge  of  bone  is  then  removed  with  a 
narrow  saw  and  bone-forceps.  The  sections  should  be  made  as 
cleanly  as  possible  to  avoid  risk  of  necrosis,  and  the  periosteum 
should  be  removed  with  the  bone.  The  wedge  should  measure  at 
least  ii  inch  below  and  £  inch  above,*  and  it  must  be  taken 
from  a  part  entirely  in  front  of  any  cicatricial  tissue. 

If  possible,  its  apex  should  correspond  to  an  edentulous  gap  in 
the  alveolar  process.  If  the  dental  artery  bleed  freely,  a  heated 
wire  must  be  applied,  or  the  triangular  gap  plugged  with  strips 
of  aseptic  gauze. 

Owing  to  the  tendency  to  relapse,t  passive  and  active  move- 
ment  should  be  made  use  of  early,  and,  at  first,  if  needful,  with 
the  aid  of  an  anassthetic. 

Dr.  Maasi  relates  the  following  case  :— A  man,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  suffered  from  immobility  of  the  jaw,  dating  to  scarlatina  at 
the  age  of  seven.     Secondary  dentition  had  been  attended  with 


forlmentW°  ^  ^  Heath's  cases  the  wecl§'e  removed  included  the  mental 

cicltriccs^T?6  i\m°re  likGly  if  W6dge  is  n0t  removed  wel1  in  front  of  a11 
after  EsmarnvT'  ^oath  (2)«.  and  Inj.  of  the  Jaws,  p.  332)  found,  two  years 
between  tl    iff°Pe!'  complete  closure  of  the  jaws,  that  the  interval 

lateral  inn  °  ?  rs  had  diminished  fr°m  f-  to  i  inch,  and  that  between  the 
"otbeen  *°  1  incb-    Mr'  Heati  th°"ght  that  in  this  case  he  had 

'  i'-'trices  careful  to  make  the  bone  section  entirely  in  front  of  the 

tArch-f-Zlin.C'hir.,  Ed.  xiii.  Heft  3. 
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great  difficulty  in  the  removal  of  the  first  teeth,  the  permanent 
ones  being  irregularly  developed,  and  mostly  displaced  laterally. 
There  was  not  the  least  movement  under  anaesthesia.  Esmarch's 
operation  performed  on  both  sides  produced  movement  with 
voluntary  painless  opening  of  the  mouth  amounting  to  i£  inch. 

The  above  shows  the  importance  of  operating  early  in  cases 
where  severe  ulceration  is  certain  to  lead  to  increasing  fixity  of 
the  jaw,  ultimately  needing  operative  interference. 

Mr.  Heath*  thus  states  his  opinion  of  Esmarch's  operation  :— 
It  is  "  a  comparatively  easy  proceeding ;  and  in  cases  where  only 
one  side  of  the  jaw  is  affected,  restores  the  patient  a  very  use-  - 
ful  though  one-sided,  amount  of  masticatory  power  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  with  very  little  suffering  or  annoyance.  One 
side  of  the  jaw  is,  however,  rendered  permanently  useless  (its  - 
previous  condition),  and  there  is  a  necessarily  resulting  deformity, 
which  is  not,  however,  of   a  very  distressing  character.  Ihe 
paralysis,  from  the  division  of  the  nerve,  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be 

worthy  of  mention." 

Suturing  of  Displaced  Inter-articular  Fibro-mrtriage --Where 
sub-luxation  of  the  cartilage  does  not  yield,  as  it  usually  will,  to 
blistering,  tonics,  &c,  and  troublesome  clicking  and  catching ;  oi 
the  law  persist,  Prof.  Annandale  has  twice  successfully  operated 
as  follows  {Lancet,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  4"):-^  ^ 
inch  long  is  made  over  the  posterior  margin  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament,  and  carried  down  to  the  capsule.    Bleeding  being 
stopped,  the  capsule  is  opened,  and  the  fibro-cartilage  seized  and 
drawn  into  position,  and  secured  by  catgut  to  the  periosteum  an 
other  tissues  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  joint. 


*  Loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  338. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LIPS. 

HARE-LIP  AND  OTHER  PLASTIC  OPERATIONS  ON 

THE  LIPS. 

HARE-LIP  (Figs.  69-79). 

Best  Time  for  Operation. — Any  time  after  the  second  or  third 
month.  For  most  cases  the  third  to  the  sixth  month  is  the  best. 
All  should  be  over  by  the  seventh  month,  when  dentition  begins. 
With  regard  to  operations  at  an  earlier  or  later  date  than  the 

i  above,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  whose 
experience  was  unrivalled,  advocated  with  a  riper  experience. 
Thus,  in  his  Practical  Surgery  (4th  ed.  p.  573,  1857),  he  writes, 
"  I  have  myself  operated  very  frequently  within  the  first  three 

•  weeks;"  and  a  little  later,  "From  all  my  reflections  and 
experience  on  the  question,  I  am  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
recommend  a  very  early  operation."  In  his  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  Lectures  on  the  Progress  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  (1867), 
with  an  experience  of  between  300  and  400  cases,  he  writes, 
"  I  decidedly  prefer  about  the  end  of  the  first  month."  Writing 
later  on  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1874,  vol.  i.  p.  403),  Sir  William 
stated  that  his  favourite  time  was  from  "  three  weeks  to  three 
months." 

While  the  rule  of  British  surgery  is  to  get  the  operation  over 
before  dentition,  many  German  surgeons  defer  taking  any  steps 
till  the  child  has  entered  on  the  second  year.  Thus,  Prof.  Bill- 
roth* announces  his  practice  as  follows  :— «  Unless  the  parents 
urgently  demand  an  operation  as  early  as  possible,  I  generally 
preter  to  operate  on  children  when  they  are  more  than  one  year 
a-  I  always  advise  this  in  strong  children  with  complicated 
lare-hps  especially  when  the  inter-maxillary  bones  are  displaced 

with  T        "HP  k  d°Uble-    1  have  been  Particularly  satisfied 
toe  results  of  operation,  as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned, 


Clin.  Surg.,  Syd.  Soc.  Tram.,  p.  78. 
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on  children  at  rather  later  periods  of  life  and  in  adults."  Some 
further  remarks  of  Prof.  Billroth  are  quoted  at  p.  343- 

My  reasons  for  deferring  the  operation,  as  a  rule,  till  after  the  I 

third  month,  are — 

I    The  difficulties  of  getting  children  with  hare-lip  to  take 
sufficient  food  are  exaggerated.    Very  often,  unless  the  palate 
is  cleft  in  addition,  these  children  can  suck  well,  and  are  m 
crood  condition.    When  the  palate  is  also  cleft,  a  serious  difficulty 
may  arise  from  the  food  passing  into  the  nose,  but  this  may  be  i 
usually  met  by  careful  feeding  with  a  small  spoon  put  well  back, 
if  a  sucking-bottle  with  a  large  teat  and  a  good-sized  hole  m  it 
fails  (p  347).    This  it  will  very  rarely  do,  if  slowly  raised  so  as 
to  give  a  little  milk  each  time.  .  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  have 
the  child  raised  when  fed.  _  The  mother's  milk  should  always  he 
drawn  and  given  when  possible.  _ 

Where  the  child  really  cannot  get  sufficient  nourishment,  and 
is  marasmic  from  this  cause  only,  the  surgeon  may  of  course 
operate  before  three,  or  even  two,  months.    But  a  child  that  is 
daily  wasting  is,  daily,  less  and  less  able  to  meet  the  strain  en- 
tailed by  the  operation,  and  consequent  repair.     This  should  he 
clearly  understood  by  the  friends,  and  also  the  following  f  act  :- 
2    It  is  not  uncommon  for  children  with  hare-hp  to  die  soon 
after'  birth  from  causes  quite  apart  from  this  deformity-vi, 
diarrhoea,  lung-trouble,  exhaustion.     In  other  words,  m  large; 
tow-many  children  with  hare-lip  suffer  also  from  atrophy  and 
wasting.     In  such,  operation  is  unadvisable.    It  wil  no  niend 
matters,  and  death  will  be  put  down  to  it,  and  not  to  theahove 
causes,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  child  in  any  < 3ase.  In 
another,  smaller,  class  of  cases  the  operation  itself,  chiefly  f omth 
pain  it  causes  in  a  weakly  child,  seems  to  start  a  process  of  fatal 

"fls  stated  by  Mr.  T.  Smith*  "the  operation  can  be  done 
much  more  perfectly  and  artistically  on  a  young  child  han  on 
new-born  infant,  the  parts  being  larger,  more  fleshy,  and  more 
easily  handled."    Sutures  also  cut  out  less  readily 

4   For  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  the  child  has  scai cdy  B 
over   the  change   from  intrauterine  to  ^^J?^ 
digestion  is  not  yet,  so  to  speak,  in  full  swing,  and  a  very  g 
shock  may  be  too  much  for  the  low  vitality  o 

Condition  of  the  Hare-lip. -Beiove  operation ,  ^  it 

he  inquired  into.    Is  the  cleftsmgh^o^ 


*  Lancet,  1867,  vol.  ii.  P-  ?6i- 
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simple,  i.e.,  without  involving  the  nose,  and  without  fissure  of 
the  palate  ?  Are  the  sides  equal  and  acute-angled,  or  divergent 
and  unequal  ?  Other  sources  of  difficulty  are,  much  flattening  of 
the  nose  from  the  septum  being  adherent  and  dragged  over  to 
the  superior  maxilla  on  one  side,  and  the  ala  of  the  opposite 
side  being  spread  out  and  stretched  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
fissure.  Or  the  edges  of  the  lip  are  widely  apart,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  approximated,  the  alas  being  so  widely  separated  that  lines  let 
fall  vertically  through  them  only  just  come  within  the  angles  of 
the  mouth. 

Other  more  general  points  will  of  course  be  remembered  as 
influencing  the  result  of  the  operation.  Amongst  these  are,  the 
digestive  and  sleeping  power  of  the  infant ;  its  family  history  ; 
the  existence  of  any  Aveakening  condition,  such  as  otorrhcea  ;  and, 
by  no  means  least,  the  good  sense  and  patience  of  the  nurse. 

The  Single  Hare-lip  operation  and  the  one  applicable  to  the 
largest  number  of  cases  will  be  first  described  fully,  and  then 
one  or  two  modifications. 

(i.)  The  Usual  Operation  (Fig.  69). — The  child  being  wrapped 
in  a  long  towel,  mummy-wise,  to  ensure  the  hands  being  secured 
if  it  "  come  to  "  prematurely,  ether  or  chloroform  is  given,  and 
the  head  is  held  suitably  presented  to  the  operator  by  an 
assistant,  whose  hands,  at  the  same  time,  make  pressure  upon 
the  facial  arteries  as  they  cross  the  jaw.  The  lips,  and,  if  need- 
ful, the  alee  also,  are  now  freely  separated  from  the  subjacent 
bones  to  allow  of  their  coming  together  without  tension  ;  during 
this  step  the  knife  should  be  kept  very  close  to  the  bone,  other- 
wise the  hasmorrhage  will  be  free.  Sometimes,  to  enable  the  lip 
to  glide  downwards  without  tension,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition 
to  separating  the  soft  parts  as  above,  to  carry  the  knife  round 
the  alas  nasi  and  upwards  in  the  furrow  between  the  nose  and  the 
cheek.  Sutures  will  not  be  needed  in  this  wound,  as  the  parts 
fall  readily  together. 

If  one  maxillary  bone  project  inconveniently  beyond  its  fellow, 
it  must  now  be  forcibly  bent  back  with  non-serrated  forceps 
covered  with  thin  drainage-tube  or  wash-leather.  The  bone 
should  be  felt  to  crack  when  this  is  done;  otherwise,  if  merely 
bent  back,  it  springs  forward  again  and  causes  tension  on  the 
flaps. 

If  necessary,  the  anterior  plate  of  the  bone  must  be  divided 
with  strong  scissors  or  a  very  fine  saw.  Whichever  is  used,  care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  it  above  the  level  of  the  tooth-sacs. 

Dr.  Rawdon  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1883,  vol.  ii.  p.  724)  advises 
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that  this  bone  should  never  be  interfered  with  if  the  two  halves 
of  the  lip  can  be  brought  together  over  the  projection  without 
tension,  as  (i)  the  curing  of  the  hare-lip  is  sufficient  to  diminish  . 
the  gap  and  depress  the  projection,  and  as  (2)  by  interfering 
with  it  a  low  condition  of  septicemia  may  be  set  up. 

The  edges  of  the  cleft  are  now  pared.    This,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  operation,  must  be  done  carefully  and 
thoroughly  as  well.    The  surgeon  seizes  the  lower  angle  of  each 
flap  alternately,  either  with  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  or,  if  the 
parts  are  very  small  and  slippery,  with  tenaculum-forceps  which 
should  not  hold  the  soft  parts  too  near  the  edge,  or  it  will  tear 
out  too  soon.    The  edges  being  thus  made  tense,  the  surgeon 
with  a  narrow-bladed,  small  knife  pares  them  as  widely  as  possible 
by  two  incisions  beginning  above  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  cleft, 
curving  outwards  somewhat  as  they  descend,  quite  clear  of  the 
edges  of  the  fissure,  and  then,  in  the  lower  part,  curving  inwards 
again  through  the  red  prolabium.    Beginners  nearly  always 
make  the  mistake  (Fig.  69)  of  removing  only  a  thm  paring  of  red 

Fig.  69. 


(After  Whitson.*) 

The  clotted  line  shows  the  cleft  widely  and  freely  pared.  The  dark  one  shows 
timid  paring  close  to  the  prolabium.  The  advantages  of  the  first 
(I)  A  broader  lip.  (s)  Firmer  union,  as  a  greater  number  of  vascular  points  a» 
cut  which  will  throw  loops  .across.  (3)  A  better  grasp  for  the  sutures  (4.  A 
more  vertical  depth  to  the  lip,  the  two  points,  A,  A,  being  on  a  lowei  le.el  than 
Tb  On  the  other  hand,  if  dotted  lines  are  followed,  a  tnangular  notch  mu, 
ultimately  ensue,  owing  to  the  marked  slope  which  prevails  along  the  piolabial 
edges  from  b  to  A. 

surface     The  pared  surfaces  should  be  made  as  wide  as  possible, 
especially  below,  in  order  that  the  sutures  may  hold  better  an 
the  lip  be  deeper.    If  one  margin  of  the  flap  is  onger  than  to 
other  this  should  be  pared  first,  and  after  this  its  fellow,  that  bottt 
may  correspond.    During  this  paring,  hemorrhage  niu st  be  p 
vented  either  by  the  assistant  who  compresses  the  facia  while 
supports  the  head,  or  by  an  as^istain^ 


*  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  18S3,  p.  7- 
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artery,  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
or  by  hare-lip  clamps  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

The  assistant  who  steadies  the  head  and  keeps  pressure  on  the 
facial  arteries,  now,  with  two  fingers,  presses  the  cheeks  together, 
so  as  to  bring  the  flaps  into  apposition  while  the  surgeon  intro- 
duces his  sutures.  I  much  prefer  for  these,  first,  one  of  medium 
silver  wire  to  command  the  coronary  arteries,  and  passed  close  to 
the  mucous  membrane.  If  one  flap  is  still  shorter  than  the  other, 
this  stitch  may  be  passed  through  the  opposite  side  from  below 
upwards,  then  entered  on  the  shorter  side  at  a  point  a  little 
higher  than  that  at  which  is  left  its  fellow  and  passed  from  above 
downwards  so  as  to  tilt  down  the  margin  which  is  highest  and 
bring  it  level  with  the  other.  This  first  stitch  being  passed,  and 
the  chief  fear  of  bleeding  removed,  three  or  four  others  of  fishing- 
gut,  horsehair,  or  fine  carbolized  silk  are  inserted,  one  being 
placed  in  the  free  margin  of  the  lip  to  keep  the  wound  carefully 
closed  here  against  the  entrance  of  milk,  saliva,  &c.  In  adjusting 
the  top  stitch  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  too  much 
depress  the  tip  of  the  nose,  if  the  cleft  has  been  one  running  up 
into  the  nostril.  All  the  chief  stitches  should  be  inserted  with 
very  fine  needles,  £  inch  from  either  side  of  the  cleft. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  I  do  not  advise  the 
use  of  hare-lip  pins.  They  are  useful  no  doubt  in  promoting 
close  and  accurate  union  where  the  parts  come  together  easily, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  risk  of  sloughing  and  scars  even  here  • 
where  tension  is  considerable  this  risk  is  very  much  increased' 
The  surgeon  will,  I  think,  do  more  wisely  who  adopts  the 
sutures  already  described,  preventing  tension  by  freely  separating 
the  soft  parts  from  the  bone.  If  pins  are  used  they  should  be 
ar  slenderer  than  those  usually  sold,  the  first  should  be  inserted 
low  down  so  as  to  command  the  coronary  arteries,  and  if  one  side 
ot  the  cleft  is  shorter  than  its  fellow  the  pin  should  be  passed,  so 
as  to  draw  it  down,  m  the  manner  already  described 

The  sutures  being  tied,  the  nostrils  are  cleared  of  any  clots 
some  iodoform  is  dusted  over  the  wound,  collodion*  is  painted  on 
evenly,  a  tiny  bit  of  lint  smeared  with  eucalyptus  ointment  or 
some  aseptic  wool  is  placed  over  the  wound,  and  one  or  two 
Pieces  of  waterproof  or  Leslie's  holland-strapping,  cut  narrow  in 
tne  centre,  are  applied. 

We  still  want  some  instrument  for  the  after-treatment  of  hare- 

^saUvf  "I7  ?dP  *°  h°ld  thG  partS  t0eether'  but  wiU  P^ent 

.  »«.uva,  &c-j  from  gettlng  between  the  flaps> 
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lip  adaptable  in  hospital  practice  to  different-sized  heads.  Hainsby's 
truss,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  serious  drawbacks.  As  it  is  only 
adjustable  to  that  head  for  which  it  was  made,  the  surgeon  needs 
several  sizes.  It  should  always  be  worn  for  several  days  before  the 
operation,  not  so  much  to  approximate  parts  as  to  prevent  pres- 
sure-sores, which  form  extremely  easily  and  leave  disfiguring  scars. 

In  the  after-treatment,  the  wound  may  be  looked  at  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  silver  wire  removed  on  the  fourth  day, 
and  the  others  left  in  much  longer.    A  camel  s-hair  brush  is  the 
best  way  of  cleansing  the  wound.    On  each  occasion  the  che, 
must  be  most  carefully  supported.  _ 

One  point  of  great  importance  is  not  alluded  to  in  surgical 
works,  and  that  is,  that  in  some  cases  of  hare-lip  death  from 
Lpncea  may  take  place  very  soon  after  the  operation  Thus, 
where  the  cleft  has  been  a  large  one,  and  the  upper  hp  when 
Stored  is  tight,  when  it  overhangs  the  lower,  if  the  nostrils  are 
fattened  anl  partially  closed  by  the  operation,  owing ;   o  the 
tension  of  the  parts,  so  little  breathing  space  may  be  left  that 
temporary  interference  with  respiration  may  occur  with  grave  and 
evl  fatal  results  before  the  breathing  can  be  accommodated  to 
the  altered  circumstances,  and  before  the  parts  dilate  and  stretch. 

^6  Zt  case  that  drew  my  attention  to  this  accident  occurred 
in  tie  early  part  of  1887  at  Guy's  Hospital.  I  had  operated  on 
2  ^t\U  t^ee  months,  with  a  large  cleft  with  unequa 

replaced  by  a  deep  upper  up.  pnP-aaed  in  another 

A-T        i,  if   ™   lmnr  after  whdst  1   was  engageu  m 

was  removed,  the  tongue >  c         y  ^  ^ 

respiration  performed.  The  cniioquic  3  ,ater 
^though  not  very  vigorously    Thre  e-ou*  t«s «~  ^ 

its  breathing  ^J^^fA**  -spiratien,-  were 
h0Z:Z^"^-    ^  the  post-mortem  examination 
m  the  ranees,  J-^*^  M 
I  find  that  my  old  friend  G.  A.  Wrigm,  u^^^____ 


.„     .   ,       ,r.„  n,^M>Mru  Hospital,  1SS5,  P-  146. 
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recorded  two  such  cases.  The  children  here  were  aged  three 
aud  five  weeks  respectively,  the  hare-lips  double ;  in  one,  after 
the  operation,  the  lower  lip  was  drawn  in  so  much  as  to  leave  but 
a  small  opening,  but  there  was  not  apparently  any  dyspnoea. 
In  one  case  dyspnoea  came  on  suddenly,  and,  as  no  relief 
followed  on  pulling  the  tongue  out,  tracheotomy  and  artificial 
respiration  were  performed.  The  child  came  round,  but  a  few 
hours  later  the  breathing  failed  again,  and  the  child  died.  In 
the  second  case,  the  child  was  found  dead  in  the  night.  "  The 
cause  of  death  was  probably  valve-action  of  the  lower  lip." 

In  cases  of  hare-lip  where  the  divergence  is  great,  and  where 
the  sides  of  the  cleft  are  very  unequal,  the  following  operations 
may  be  made  use  of,  but  it  will  be  found  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
first-mentioned  is  not  only  the  quickest  performed,  but  also  gives 
the  best  results  whenever,  by  free  separation  from  the  jaws  and 
broad  paring  of  the  edges,  the  flaps  can  be  adjusted  together. 

(ii.)  Operation  of  Clemot*  or  Malgaigne  (Figs.  70,  71). — 
The  edges  are  pared  down  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  red  lines,  the 
flaps  thus  detached  above  are  turned  downwards  and  kept  out  of  the 
cleft  with  a  probe.  The  upper  part  of  the  cleft  is  then  sewn 
together  with  the  sutures  already  advised,  while  the  projecting 

Fig.  70.  Pig.  ?i. 


(Nelaton.)  (Ndlaton.) 

tongue  is  shortened  as  required  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  and 
united  with  one  or  two  points  of  horsehair.  The  chief  objection 
to  this  method  is,  that,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  a  little  skin 
imperceptible  at  first,  but  showing  white  after  a  time,  may  remain 
below  the  red  line,  or  as  a  break  in  it.  Again,  the  projection  is 
very  liable  to  get  in  the  way  during  feeding. 

Where  the  divergence  is  more  marked,  and  the  sides  of  the  cleft 
very  unequal,  the  following  may  be  made  use  of. 

S!Sre  tV883  M\ W/ight  r600rdS  a  °ase  in  wbich'  afte1'  W 
moatw7\8°-  m      ?y*P***,  the  tongue  clinging  to  the  roof  of  the 

SSL?         ""Potion,  "that  it  had  to  be  pulled  out  and  fastened  by  I 

^^s^z^^r-1  *■ iv- p- 496)  states  that  *■  he- 
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(iii.)  Method  of  Mirault  (Figs.  72,  73).— On  the  side  which 
is  the  most  vertical  of  the  two  an  incision  is  to  be  made  down- 
wards  and  outwards  from  the  apex  of  the  cleft  to  the  junction  of  ,| 
skin  and  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  leave  a  flap  on  this  side  free 


(Ndlaton.)  platen.) 

above,  but  attached  below.    The  other  more  sloping  side  is  then 
freely  pared  throughout  its  extent  from  the  apex  downwards  and 
outwards.     Any  adhesions  of  the  lips  to  the  gums 
thoroughly  separated,  the  flap  is  brought  across  and  attached  to 
the  pa'ed  opposite  side  with  the  sutures  already  men  xoned^ 

If  this  method  be  made  use  of,  the  flap  must  not  be  a 
paring  but  cut  as  thick  and  succulent  as  possible,  and  the  opposite 
side  must  be  thoroughly  and  widely  refreshed 

Figs.  74  and  75  ehow  a  modification  of  the  above  mtroduced  : 

by  Mr.  Owen,t  which  I  have  found  useful.    The  nght  hp  is- 

-n  Fig-  75- 

Pig.  74- 


(Owen.) 

(Owen.)  ' 

first  widely  pared.    To  free  the  flap  which  is  to  be  brought  aero, 
from  the  left  side,  the  incision  is  first  made  as  nsua !  from  *  to  0 
and  then  ontwards.    The  object  of  this  outward  prolongation  is 
Sable  the  flap  to  lie  level  smoothly  wh en  it  is  b-nght  over-,, .. 
without  kinking,  to  which  there  is  ^"J^T^  anotlier 

(iv.)  Method  of  S  laton  (Figs.  76  7    --^  g>™ 
means  of  substituting  a  protuberance  for  he  cleft     An  mc 
resembling  a  V  reversed  is  made  -ou-d  *he  upp^^ mgle  ^ of 
cleft     By  this  means  the  red  edge  onhe^cleft^eparare  _ 

t  Lancet,  1887,  vol     P-  36i- 
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the  two  halves  of  the  lip,  except  at  each  corner  below.  This  red 
edge  is  next  turned  downwards,  or  reversed  so  that  the  /\ -shaped 
wound  becomes  diamond-shaped.  The  bleeding  surfaces  are  then 
brought  together  by  the  means  already  given. 

Fia.  76.  Fig.  77. 


(Maton.)  (Ndaton.) 

Mr.  Holmes  (loc.  infra  cit.)  considers  that  Nelaton's  operation  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  clefts  which  do  not  extend  through  the  whole 
depth  of  the  Hp,  but  terminate  at  some  distance  from  the  nostril 
These  instances  are  rare,  but  Mr.  Holmes  further  points  out  that 
m  cases  where  an  unsightly  notch  is  left  behind,  if  there  be  not 
•much  cicatrization  around  the  incision,  the  deformity  may  be 
almost  certainly  remedied  by  this  operation. 

DOUBLE  HARE-LIP  (Figs.  78,  79). 
This  is  often  easier  of  cure  than  single  hare-lip  with  very 
divergent  sides  and  the  alveolar  margin  cleft  and  its  two  parts 
on  unequal  levels.    For  in  double  hare-lip  the  mischief  is  often 
symmetrical,  and  the  sides  less  divergent 

ffth  ?C'  dL>  P-  799>  Sives  the  following 

vanet.es  of  hare-lip  which  are  met  with  here  and  which  arTof 
practical  importance :  

(«)  When  the  pre-maxillary  bone  is  in  situ,  and  the  two 

m\  w       are  Smple  and  fairly  bilateral- 

(P)  When  the  pre-maxillary  bone  is  separated  from  the  rest 

°LZl ]aw  rd  rojects  forwards' in  s°me  ca^« 

slightly,  m  others  bemg  attached  to  the  vomer  and 
tangmg  from  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

^  Pr6-maxillai^  bone  is  smal>  and  ill-developed 

The  fi  ,  T   T      the  Clefts  are  wide]y  gaPing.  P  ' 

The  first  two  of  these  require  notice. 

o-r  t     tedwS  ^  ?  u    ****  tbe  ^ 

The  sides  oTlXt  betind  a*d  pared  to  a  point. 

taken  to  k!      S?  °  SilV6r  Wil'6  SUtUr6>  *™  'care 

8  taken  to  keep  the  central  piece  well  down.  Horsehair 
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(N&aton.) 


Fig.  79. 


and  gut  sutures  are  also  used  as  well.  As  the  central  piece 
is  always  shorter  than  the  Up  itself,  the  resulting  wound  is 
PiG  8  Y-shaped,  and  it  is  the  side  flaps  which  meet  ' 
each  other  in  the  middle  line  below.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  free  the  central  flap  right  up  to  the 
nose,  and  not  to  depress  it  too  much  with  the 
sutures,  otherwise  the  nose  will  be  flattened. 

(j3)  Oases  in  which  the  pre-maxillary  bone  is 
separated  from  the  maxillae,  projecting  forwards, 
sometimes  being  even  attached  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 

The  question  of  removing  or  leaving  the  pre-maxillarv  bone 
arises  here,  and  the  very  best  authorities  have  differed  widely. 
Many  have  advised  its  removal,  if  it  projected  much  because 
(1)  pressing  it  back  is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  ;  (2)  if  it  be 
pressed  back,  it  rarely  unites  by  bone  ;  (3)  in  such  a  case  it 
will  act  as  a  wedge,  preventing  closure  of  the  alveolar  arch  and 
palate-fissure;  (4)  the  teeth  in  it  (the  centra 1  incisors)  cauno 

be  relied  upon  to  come  through  usefully; 
and  (5)  a  dentist  can  fit  a  plate  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.    On  the 
other  side,  Mr.  Holmes*  argues  thus :  "  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  preserve,  if 
possible,   this  portion   of   bone,  for  these 
reasons:  (1)  If  the  bone  be  removed,  there 
must  be  a  permanent  gap  through  the  hard 
palate.     (2)  There  must  also  be  a  flattening 
and  malposition  of  the  upper  lip,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  lost  its  bony  support; 
and  from  this  flattening  of  the  upper  jaw 
it  will  result  that  the  lip  will  be  very  short 
and  tense,  and  the  patient  extremely  'under- 
hung,' a  very  unpleasing  deformity"  (Fig. 
7Q)     To  this  I  would  add  two  niore-that  (3)  the  presence >  oi 
(bis  bone  is  needful   for   the   preservation  d :  the  due ,  w«Kb 
and  arch  of  the  bone,  and  (4)  that  such  an  arch  will  best  cairy 
artificial  teeth,  if  any  are  needed  owing  to  the  unsa* M*J 
eruption  of  the  natural  ones.     Thus  most  surgeons  will  peter 
foHow  Mr.  Holmes'  advice.    Mr.  Holmes,  a  little  later  goe 
on  o  say  that  in  a  few  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  sacrifi  e  &e 
bone__eV,  where  it  is  very  far  forward,  very  much  out  of  pro 
portion  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  thechiHveryj^ 


(Holmes.) 


*  Surg.  Dis.  of  Children,  p.  108. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  following  points  be  attended  to,  the 
pre-maxillary  bone,  however  advanced  and  firmly  based,  can  be 
replaced  and  preserved  ;  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  child,  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  in  cases  like  this, 
where  the  loss  of  blood  is  considerable,  is  best  met  by  doing  the 
operation  by  two  stages — in  other  words,  being  content  to  first  get 
this  bone  replaced,  and  leaving  the  uniting  of  the  soft  parts  till 
another  time. 

Where  the  stalk  of  attachment  of  the  pre-maxillary  bone  is 
slender,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  between  the  two 
maxilla?,  it  may  be  often  broken  back  into  place  by  the 
operator  supporting  with  his  left  hand  the  back  of  the  child's 
head  and  then  with  his  right  thumb  sharply  fracturing  back  the 
bone.  This  should  be  done  thoroughly,  and,  if  needful,  by  the 
aid  of  non-serrated  forceps  covered  with  drainage-tube,  or  bone- 
forceps  may  be  applied  to  the  stalk  in  front  and  also  behind  till  it 
is  almost  completely  cut  through.  If  now  it  can  be  replaced,  but 
tends  to  come  forward  again,  it  should  be  sutured,  on  one  side  at 
least,  to  the  maxilla?  with  chromic  catgut  or  carbolized  silk,  or  wire. 

If  the  maxillary  bones  on  one  side  or  both  are  in  the  way,  and 
prevent  the  replacing  of  the  pre-maxillary  bone  after  it  has  been 
detached  sufficiently,  or  if  this  is  too  voluminous,  its  sides  must 
be  cut  away  and  the  maxilla?  also  pared  till  the  central  piece 
can  be  pushed  back  between  them  and  retained  with  a  suture,  as 
above  advised. 

A  severer  method,  one,  therefore,  which  should  only  be  tried 
when  all  other  means  of  replacing  the  pre-maxillary  bone  have 
failed,  is  to  cut  a  wedge-shaped  gap  out  of  the  septum  nasi  and  to 
press  or  fracture  the  partially  detached  bone  into  the  gap.  Some 
have  passed  a  suture*  through  the  septum  before  the  wedge  is 
cut  out,  and  then  united  the  ends  over  the  pre-maxillary  bone  to 
keep  it  in  place. 

The  hemorrhage  may  be  very  free  in  these  cases  where  very 
vascular  bones  are  cut  through.  I  have  generally  found  that  it 
is  at  once  arrested  by  suturing  the  bones,  but  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  needful  to  apply  a  fine  point  of  actual  cautery  or  of  the 
thermo-cautere  ;  if  this  has  been  necessary,  or  if  the  child  is  very 
weakly,  the  uniting  of  the  soft  parts  had  better  be  left  to  another 
time. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  get  the 


Sm  \\  hC  d°  this  thc  sur&eon  musl  be  provided  with  needles  of  differenl  curves. 
a'i  curved  ones  in  a  holder  offer  more  variety  than  those  in  handles. 
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pre-maxillary  bone  quite  back  and  to  make  it  stay  there,  as 
otherwise  the  soft  parts  over  the  projecting  bone,  or  the  line  of 
union  which  often  comes  just  opposite  to  it,  will  be  pressed  upon 
and  give  way. 

So  where  the  surgeon  is  unable  to  get  the  bone  back  by  any 
method,  he  may  follow  the  advice  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson,*  and  incising 
the  mucous  membrane  over  the  bone,  separate  this  sufficiently 
to  introduce  a  small  gouge  about  £  inch  broad,  scoop  out  the 
temporary  incisors,  and  cut  away  the  wall  of  bone,  which  for  the 
first  eight  weeks  consists  of  merely  a  few  plates.  By  this  the 
projection  is  removed,  and  the  tissues  which  remain  offer  no 
obstruction  to  the  union  of  the  lip  in  front.  Only  the  mucous 
membrane  and  some  periosteum  are  left  to  form  a  soft  cushion 
behind  the  united  lip.t  Furthermore,  by  this  means  any  spirt  of 
blood  is  avoided. 

Causes  of  Failure  and  Death  after  Hare-lip  Operations.— 
Amongst  the  commonest  of    these  are— (i)   Feeble  vitality. 
Marasmus.    Many  infants  die  after  hare-lip  operations,  but  while 
the  effect  of  loss  of  blood  and  pain  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in 
most  of  the  fatal  cases  death  is  due,  not  to  the  operation,  but  to 
feeble  vitality.    Whether  operated  on  or  not,  the  majority  of  these 
cases  would  have  died  in  infancy.     (2)  Haemorrhage.    This,  if 
serious,  is  due  either  to  very  free  separation  of  the  flaps  in  a 
weakly  child,  or  (a  cause  much  less  excusable)  to  the  coronary 
arteries  not  having  been  properly  secured.    Loss  of  blood  will 
lead  to  non-union,  but  it  may  destroy  life  rapidly  by  a  clot  in  the 
fauces  and  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx.    One  case  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  in  which,  after  operation,  this  untoward  result 
would  have  happened,  the  child  getting  increasingly  blue  and 
breathless,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  common-sense  of  the 
nurse  in  charge,  who  fished  out  a  large  clot  with  a  sponge  on  a 
holder.     (3)  Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia.    (4)  Diarrhoea. 
(5)  Asphyxia  (p.  336).     (6)  A  low  septic  condition,  especially 
where  the  bone  has  been  interfered  with  in  a  weakly  infant,  and 
under  conditions  always  averse  to  aseptic  healing. 

Repetition  of  Operation.— I  may  remind  my  younger  readers 
that  in  many  cases  a  perfect  result  cannot  be  secured  by  one 
operation.  Where  parents  are  likely  to  be  unreasoning  and  un- 
reasonable, the  surgeon  should  warn  them  of  this. 

In  cases  unfavourable,  owing  to  the  malformation,  or 


*  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  loc.  supra  cii. 

t  This  cushion  can  be  stitched  to  the  rnaxillffi,  if 
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general  condition  (p.  333),  hare-lips  which  have  been  operated 
on  often  cause  disappointment,  however  much  they  resemble 
pictures  in  books  up  to  the  third  day.  Incomplete  closure,  below 
or  above,  a  little  inequality  in  the  level  of  the  halves  of  the  new 
lip,  some  flattening  and  closure  of  the  nostrils — any  of  these  may 
mar  the  first  operation.  The  more  operations  a  surgeon  does  the 
more  difficult  and  trying  cases  will  he  meet  with.  He  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  remember  the  words  of  the  great  surgeon 
of  Vienna:*  "  Operations  on  little  children  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  could  be  wished,  on  account  of  the  diminutive 
size  and  softness  of  the  parts.  The  flaps  of  the  lips  cannot 
always  be  adapted  as  exactly  as  desired,  and  even  if  this  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  the  result  does  not  in  every  case  quite 
come  up  to  expectation,  so  that,  some  few  years  after,  further 
slight  proceedings  become  desirable,  in  order  to  improve  the 
appearance."  And,  again,  a  little  later,  the  same  surgeon, 
speaking  of  operations  on  "  quite  little  children,"  says :  "  I 
decline  to  give  any  absolute  guarantee  with  regard  to  the  result 
in  such  cases." 

OTHER  PLASTIC  OPERATIONS  ON   THE  LIPS 

I    ff;  (MSS-  8°-83)-  r  -Ult 

These  are  very  numerous,  especially  for  the  restoration  of  the 
lower  lip  after  ulcerations,  epitheliomatous,  &c,  injuries  and  burns. 
1  A  few  of  the  chief  will  be  described  here. 

The  chief  objects  which  the  surgeon  must  keep  before  him  are  : 
(1)  to  get  sufficient  flaps  of  healthy  tissue,  consisting  of  skin 
outside  and  mucous  membrane  within,  and  to  secure  as  free  a 
margin  as  possible  of  this  last ;  (2)  to  keep  the  flaps  together 
with  as  little  tension  as  possible  ;  (3)  to  cover  in  the  teeth 
sufficiently,  preserving  the  mouth-opening  of  appropriate  size. 
Lower  Lip. 

(i.)  Method  of  Serres  (Fig.  80). — Where  a  growth  implicates 
the  whole  of  the  lower  lip,  but  does  not  extend  far  down  upon  the 
chin,  this  operation  gives  excellent  results.  If  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  are  also  involved,  the  operation  consists  practically  in 
removing  three  triangular  portions  of  soft  parts,  as  shown  in 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  80.  Two  of  these  have  their  apices  on 
the  cheeks,  and  their  bases  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  while  the 
central  triangle  has  its  apex  downwards  towards  the  chin,  and  its 
turned  upwards  to  the  mouth. 


Billroth,  Clin,  fiury.,  p.  79. 
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Fig.  80. 


If  the  angles  are  not  involved,  straight  incisions,  and  not  tri- 
angular ones,  may  be  made  out  on  to  the  cheeks,  while,  if  needful, 
the  apex  of  the  central  can  be  carried  down  on  to  the  chin  or 

even  on  to  the  neck,  some  further 
incisions  being  usually  required  in 
such  a  case — viz.,  curving  outwards 
laterally  from  the  apex  along  the 
jaw  or  in  the  sub-maxillary  region, 
as  in  Fig.  80.  The  flaps  are  united 
with  silver  wire,  salmon-gut,  and 
horsehair ;  a  few  fine  hare-lip  pins  - 
being  used,  if  needful,  to  overcome  I 
tension.  The  sutures  should  be  put  - 
in  sufficiently  close  to  distribute  any  | 
tension  evenly,  and  the  chief  ones 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  opera-  ^  fe  third  0f  an  inch  from 

tioD  of  Serre,  the  continuous  ones  that  buuuw  uc  u 

of  Syme.    The  central  part  of  each  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  SUOUIQ 

runs  too  near  to  the  growth.  ^e  passed  close  to  the  mucous  mem- 

brane.    As  far  as  practicable,  bleeding  points  should  be  com-  - 
manded  by  sutures,  and  torsion  or  ligatures  dispensed  with  as  far 
as  possible.    Any  pins  used  should  be  removed  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  the  sutures  one  or  two  at  a  time.    Iodoform  anc 
collodion  is  as  good  an  application  as  any. 

(ii.)  Method  of  Syme*  (Fig.  80).— This  operation  leaves  the 
central  and  prominent  part  of  the  chin  undisturbed,  two  lateral 
flaps  supplying  the  defect. 

Supposing  the  whole  lower  lip  affected,  the  growth  is  removed 
by  two  incisions  passing  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the 
prominence  of  the  chin.    Bleeding-points  being  compressed  by 
assistants,  the  surgeon  makes  two  incisions  from  the  apex  0 
his  first,  passing  at  first  straight  downwards  and  outwards,  and 
then  curving  outwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  free  two  large 
lateral  flaps,  which  are  dissected  up  as  thick  as  possible  and 
united  in  the  manner  already  described.    The  first  part  ot  W 
two  lateral  incisions— viz.,  those  passing  downwards  and  on 
wards— meets  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  new  Hp.  ItaB 
supported  by  the  prominence  of  the  chin,  which  retains  1 
natural  connections.     The  lower  and  more  curved  parts ;  ot 
incision  must  be  carried  outwards  towards  the  angles  ot  tne  j 
in  order  to  allow  the  flaps  to  come  into  position  readily, 
without  tension,  and  without  leaving  gaps  to  granulate. 


*  Observ.  in  Clin.  Sure/.,  p.  60. 
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(iii.)  Method  of  Buchanan. — This  is  planned  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  Prof.  Syme.  The  growth  is  removed,  here,  by 
an  elliptical  incision.  From  the  centre  of  this  two  incisions  are 
made,  first  downwards  and  a  little  outwards,  and  then  from  the 
ends  of  these  two  curving  outwards  and  upwards,  much  as  in 
Prof.  Syme's  operation.  When  flaps  thus  marked  out  are  de- 
tached and  raised,  the  elliptical  incision  becomes  horizontal  and 
forms  the  new  lower  lip. 

Both  in  this  and  Prof.  Syme's  operation,  when  the  gap  is 
very  large  or  the  soft  parts  scanty,  two  small  triangular  gaps 
may  be  left  below.    These  will  heal  FlG  8l  * 

by  granulation,   promoted  by  skin- 
grafting. 

(iv.)  Method  of  Chopart  (Fig.  8 1 ). 
— The  growth  is  removed  by  a  quad- 
rangular incision,  the  upper  margin 
being  formed  by  the  lip,  the  lower  by 
an  incision  parallel  with  it  across  the  IJ 
chin,  and  at  the  sides  by  two  vertical  gaB 
lines  dropping  down  over  and  below 
the  jaw.  A  square-shaped  flap  is 
then  dissected  up  from  below,  and 

brought  up  to    form   the    lower  lip.      The  quadrangular  incisions  on  the 

The  weak  point  is  that,  in  spite  of  chin  wilJ  iuclicatLJ  the  method  of 
keeping  the  head  flexed,  the  flap  tends  %££S£  '.™f„" 

to    smk   down.       This    might  be,  in  the  mouth  may  be  dealt  with.  (After 

part,  prevented  by  freeing  the  flap  Sen'e,) 

more  completely  by  carrying  out  into  the  sub-maxillary  regions 
lateral  incisions  curving  outwards  and  upwards  from  the  ends  of 
the  vertical  ones. 
Upper  Lip. 

(i-)  Operation  of  Sedillot  by  Vertical  Flaps  (Fig.  82).  Flaps 

quadrangular  in  shape  are  raised  by  the  following  incisions  :  

(1)  the  internal  one,  starting  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  lower  eyelid,  and  ending  usually  at  a 
Point  on  a  level  with  the  prominence  of  the  chin  ;  (2)  a  hori- 
zontal one  passing  outwards  from  the  lower  end  of  the  first  for 
2  0  2  inches;  and  (3)  a  second  vertical  incision  passing  upwards 
om  the  outer  end  of  the  horizontal  one  to  a  point  on  a  level 
'^ththealaof  the  nose. 

*  This     i  u     '  ' — ~  '  " — 

'his  TraiiT.'    ,fAneXt  tW°  figures  are  takeu  from  M-  Serre's  atlas  accompanying 

Ul'lacemrJ'"'™    !  ,?  restanrer  hs  Difformitto  <h  la  Face,  scion  la  Mdthotlc  par 
1  cement.    Montpellicr:  1842. 
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These  Haps,  comprising  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheeks,  are 
moved  inwards  so  that  their  lower  extremities  meet  vertically 
in  the  middle  line. 

(ii.)  Operation  of  Dieflfenbaeh  and  Chauvel  by  Vertical 
Flaps. — Here  the  flaps  are  cut  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  of 
Sedillot.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred,  as,  owing  to  the  base 
being  below,  there  is  less  tendency  for  the  new  lip  to  be  raised  by 
the  contraction  of  the  scar,  and  thus  to  expose  the  upper  teeth. 

(iii.)  Operation  by  Lateral  Flaps. — Here  the  flaps  are  taken 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


The  dotted  lines  show  the  opera- 
tion of  Sedillot,  the  continuous  ones  (After  Serre.) 
that  of  Dieffenbaoh,  for  making  a  new 
upper  lip.    (After  Serre.) 

laterally  from  the  cheeks.  They  should  be  cut  of  the  full  depth 
of  the  new  Hp,  and  at  their  outer  extremities  should  curve  down- 
wards so  as  to  diminish  the  tension*  Their  inner  extremities 
are  united  in  the  middle  line  below  the  nose. 

(iv.)  Operation  for  Restoring  One  Angle  of  the  Mouth.-- 
IV  83  shows  the  steps  which  would  be  adapted  for  restoring  the 
right  angle  of  the  mouth  which  has  been  distorted  by  cicatricial 
contraction  :  the  same  proceeding  being  available  for  a  growth 
situated  here. 


*  Dr.  Port,  of  New  York,  who  figures  this  operation  and  "^^^Jjj 
from  Szymanowski  (Handb.  d.  Chir.  Med.,  Braunschweig  :  1870),  lays  stre..  P« 
this  precaution  {Inter.  Encyc.  Sunj.,  vol.  v.  p.  489). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  PALATE. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  CLEFT  PALATE — REMOVAL  OF 
GROWTHS  OF  THE  PALATE. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  CLEFT   PALATE  (Figs.  84,  85). 

Age  for  Operation.  —  If  the  general  health  be  good,*  the 
temper  fairly  sweet,  and  the  cleft  not  a  very  wide  one,  the  first 
attempt  to  close  the  gap  may  be  made  any  time  after  three-and- 
-half  or  four  years.t  If  any  further  operation  is  required  it 
ould  be  performed  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  any  case, 
owever  difficult,  should  be  completed,  if  possible,  by  the  ninth 
or  tenth  year.  As  a  rule,  the  healthier  the  child  and  the  smaller 
he  cleft,  the  earlier  may  the  operation  be  tried. 

Operations  have  no  doubt  been  performed  during  the  first  year 
of  life,  but  the  risk  of  failure  is  great  owing  to  the  effects  of 
hemorrhage,  the  readiness  with  which  convulsions  are  excited, 
the  delicacy  and  proneness  to  tear  of  the  soft  parts,  while,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  during  the  first  three  or  four 
fears,  clefts  of  the  bony  palate  generally  diminish  much  in  width. 
I  Seventy  of  the  Case  and  Kind  of  Patient—It  is  not  so  much 
die  extent  of  the  fissure— whether  the  soft  palate  is  alone  affected, 
martially  or  completely,  whether  that  common  form,  in  which  the 
Jleft  involves  the  soft  and  a  portion  of  the  hard  is  present, 


or 


1  reason  t       J  ?     ediug  these  Cases  is  often  Put  to™™d  by       ^ends  as 
annot  I,,     ^  T  7  °P°rati011  •    Cases  ai'e  extremely  rare  in  which  sufficient  food 
•are-1  LTi n  7  T  f  ^  f°ll0wing  methods  (^P^ally  after  any  co-existing 
mall  sL  n   beeYlosed>' if         sufficient  pains  are  persevered  with-viz.,  a 
fillTn      Wd!baCk  int°  thG  m0Utli;  a  feeding-bottle  with  a  teat  big 
nilk  onlv  2°^'      t6at  being  PerfPrated  underneath  for  the  escape  of  the 
,iece  of  w,      ,  vg  glven  at  a  timo  i  an  ordinary  feeding-bo1  tie,  with  a  loaf-like 
h  Mr  CoCw  r ,attached  above  the  teat;  so  as  to  fill"  up  the  gap  (as  advised 
loses  then      -i       ,    sometimes  deglutition  will  be  facilitated  if  the  nurse 
Feds  fta  own     ,,  fingor  and  thumb  every  time  the  child  swallows,  or 

t  tSto  M  •Pr°PPedVlP' 

ormedearliei'fDaVietCOlley'S  flap  method  is  "scd-  tOie  operation  may  be  per- 

*1  *  Ojj/' 
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whether  the  whole  part  is  split — that  is  of  importance,  as  the 
width  of  the  cleft  and  the  thickness  of  the  tissues  which  bound 
it.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  pointed  out 
the  influence  which  the  height  of  the  vault  of  the  bard  palate 
has  upon  an  operation  for  closing  a  cleft  of  it.  He  showed  that 
the  higher  the  vault  the  more  easy  was  it  to  dissect  down  flaps 
of  muco-periosteum,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  arched  the 
vault,  the  greater  was  the  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  flap. 
Other  points  of  importance  are  the  size  of  the  mouth,  a  very 
narrow  or  small  one  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  needful 
instruments  ;  and  finally,  a  point  always  to  be  noted,  the  length 
of  the  palate,  for  the  shorter  this  is,  the  more  impossible  will 
it  be  for  this  to  touch  the  pharynx  later  on,  however  perfectly 
it  has  been  united,  and  the  more  marked,  consequently,  will  be 
the  nasal  tone  of  the  voice. 

Other  points  of  importance,  but  not  connected  especially  with 
the  cleft,  are,  some  which  bear  upon  the  general  health  of  the 
patient — viz.,  fretfulness  or  a  sunny  temper,  greediness,  as  likely  to 
cause  bolting  of  surreptitious  food,  co-existing  ear  disease,  or  con- 
genital syphilis  ;  whether  the  child  has  had  the  usual  illnesses  and 
exanthemata  ;  an  attack  of  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  mumps, 
or  measles  interfering  much  with  the  result  of  an  operation. 

Amount  to  he  closed  at  one  Sitting,  and  Order  of  Operation  — 
Where  the  cleft  involves  both  palates,  that  through  the  soft  is 
usually  taken  first,  the  severer  operation  being  left  till  later. 
As  to  the  amount  which  should  be  attempted  at  the  first  sitting, 
each  case  must  be  decided  by  itself,  according  to  the  experience 
of  the  operator,  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  the  safety  with 
which  the  aneesthetic  is  taken.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  the  highest 
authority  we  have  on  this  subject,  recommends  *  that  the  whole 
cleft  should  be  closed  at  one  sitting,  "  unless  there  are  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  case.  When  the  bringing 
together  of  the  whole  cleft  in  one  operation  would  necessitate  so 
free  a  division  of  the  soft  parts  as  to  endanger  the  vitality  of  tie 
flaps,  it  is  advisable  to  close  first  that  part  of  the  cleft  that  can 
be  most  easily  approximated,  whether  it  be  the  hard  or  the  soft 
palate." 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith's,  I  should  have 
unhesitatingly  advised  the  surgeon  in  his  earlier  operations  only 
to  attempt  to  close  those  parts  which  come  readily  together. 
Any  more  that  can  be  closed  will  only  be  so  at  the  expense  ot  a 


*  Did.  ofSwrg.x  art.  " Cleft  Palate." 
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good  deal  of  tension,  and  after  much  difficulty  and  a  varying 
degree  of  bruising,  &c. 

Operation  on  the  Soft  Palate. — The  instruments  which 
would  be  required  for  closing  a  complete  cleft  of  the  palate  may  be 
enumerated  here  once  for  all.  One  sharp  and  one  blunt-pointed 
knife  (like  a  large  tenotomy  knife  on  a  long  handle),  one  pair  of 
dissecting-forceps,  and  one  with  fine  tenaculum  or  mouse-tooth 
ends,  at  least  four  rectangular  needles  with  eyes  at  the  point,  or, 
better,  a  supply  of  small  needles  of  different  curves,  to  be  used 
with  a  holder,  a  stout  aneurism  needle,  four  raspatories  of  varying 
curve  and  strength,  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  (with  a  i  inch  curve) 
for  detaching  the  soft  palate  from  the  hard,  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  gags, 
which  has  previously  been  found  to  fit  the  patient,  and  sponge 
holders.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  tubular  needle  with  a  reel  for 
passing  wire,  a  wire  twister,  and  a  rectangular  knife,  if  it  be  found 
needful  to  take  a  flap  from  the  septum,  will  be  found  useful. 

The  patient's  stomach  being  just  empty,  so  that  he  shall  not 
vomit  during  the  operation,  nor  want  food  immediately  after,  he 
is  placed  on  a  suitable  narrow  table,  and  in  a  good  light.  As 
soon  as  he  is  under  the  anesthetic  (A.  C.  E.  or  chloroform), 
his  hands  are  tied  to  the  bandage  which  secures  him  to  the  table, 
or  wrapped  in  a  jack-towel,  one  being  always  left  within  reach 
of  the  chloroformist.  Then  either  the  head  and  shoulders  are 
suitably  propped  up  with  firm  pillows,  or,  as  I  much  prefer,  the 
head  is  dropped  at  a  right  angle  to  the  spine,  over  the  end  of  the 
table,  where  it  is  supported  by  a  sitting  assistant.  This  method, 
which  I  believe  we  owe  to  Prof.  Annandale,*  has  the  great 
advantages  of  giving  thorough  exposure  of  the  parts  now  well 
under  the  surgeon's  control,  and  of  allowing  the  blood  to  collect 
in  the  upper  naso-pharynx.  Mr.  Smith's  gag  is  then  introduced, 
the  tongue  tucked  under  the  central  plate  and  the  jaws  widely 
opened.  The  gag,  which  is  never  to  be  tied,  is  then  held  by  an 
assistant  who,  at  the  same  time,  supports  the  head,  and  moves  it 
to  suit  the  operator.  Another  assistant  hands  instruments  and 
gives  other  help,  while  sponges  are  wrung  out  and  supplied  on 
holders  by  a  nurse. 

The  edges  of  the  cleft  are  first  pared  in  one  of  two  ways — viz., 
by  holding  in  the  tenaculum-forceps  the  tip  of  one-half  of  the 
uvula,  and  thus  making  the  soft  palate  tense,  and  then  paring 
from  behind  forwards ;  the  opposite  half  is  then  seized,  and  that 
side  pared  from  before  backwards ;  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  the  sur- 


*  Lancet,  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  685. 
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geon  may,  after  making  tense  the  soft  palate,  transfix  the  centre 
of  each  cleft  alternately  with  a  double-edged  tenotome,  and  cut 
first  up  and  then  down.  In  either  case  the  whole  of  each  side 
should  be  made  raw,  and  with  as  wide  a  surface  as  possible ;  it  is 
the  anterior  angle  and  the  tip  of  the  uvula  which  are  liable  to 
remain  unrefreshed.  As  far  as  possible  this  should  be  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  flaps  are  touched  with  the  forceps. 

The  sutures  may  be  made  of  wire  (without  kinks),  carbolized 
silk,  salmon-gut,  and  horsehair.  Of  these  Mr.  Smith  prefers  wire 
for  the  hard  palate  and  for  any  part  of  the  soft  in  front  of  the 
uvula,  preferring  hoi'sehair  for  the  uvula  itself. 

If  the  flaps  are  thick  and  abundant,  if  they  fall  easily  together, 
the  material  is,  I  think,  of  less  importance.  Each  surgeon  will, 
in  difficult  cases,  find  advantage  from  being  used  to  certain 
sutures.  If  the  surgeon  has  tubular  needles,  and  if  both  sides  of 
the  cleft  can  be  spanned  at  once,  he  will  find  it  very  easy  to 
work  with  silver  wire.  Salmon-gut  and  horsehair  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  least  irritating  next  to  wire,  and  very  easy  to  work  with 
after  being  softened  for  ten  minutes  in  a  hot  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  But  if  the  cleft  is  a  wide  one,  and  if  Aveling's  method  is 
preferred,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  last  two  forms  of  suture  in 
sufficient  length,  and  carbolized  silk  should  be  fallen  back  upon. 

The  following  methods  will  be  found  useful  according  to  the 
width  of  the  cleft,  and  the  needles  used  :  (i)  If  a  tubular  needle 
is  at  hand,  silver  wire  can  be  passed  with  great  facility,  if  the 
cleft  be  a  narrow  one,  save  in  the  case  of  the  uvula,  for  which 
horsehair  should  be  used.  If  the  cleft  be  a  wide  one,  the 
sutures  may  be  passed  in  one  of  the  following  ways : — (2)  A 
slightly  curved  needle  in  a  handle  is  passed  through  the 
edge  on  one  side  into  the  cleft,  it  is  then  threaded  with  wire 
and  withdrawn,  the  wire  is  disengaged,  the  needle  passed 
similarly  through  the  other  side  and  threaded  with  the  end 
already  passed ;  this  is  then  drawn  through  the  second  side  by 
removing  the  needle,  the  wire  being  thus  brought  across  the 
gap.  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  this,  Mr.  Hardie's  very  simple 
method,  to  an  old  friend,  G.  A.  Wright.  (3)  Aveling's :  a  double 
loop  of  suture— this  is  much  more  easily  done  with  silk— is 
passed  on  one  side  and  the  loop  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  and 
held  by  an  assistant ;  a  single  suture  is  then  passed  through  the 
other  side  at  a  point  opposite  to  this,  and  the  end  also  drawn 
out  of  the  mouth;  this  single  suture  is  then  looped  into  the 
double  one,  and  by  pulling  this  latter  back  the  single  one  is 
drawn  across  the  cleft.     (4)  Here  they  are  passed  much  as  m 
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uniting  an  ovariotomy  wound.  A  small  curved  needle  is  threaded 
at  each  end  of  a  suture,  and  one  is  first  passed  in  a  needle- 
holder  from  right  to  left  and  the  other  from  left  to  right.  An 
assistant  holds  one  needle  while  the  surgeon  is  using  the  other. 
The  second  method  is  the  easiest  of  all,  and  as  efficient  as  any. 

After  the  first  suture  is  passed  through  the  halves  of  the  uvula, 
it  should  be  used  to  make  the  edges  tense,  thus  doing  away  with 
any  need  of  the  forceps.    Attention  should  be  paid  to  inserting 
the  sutures  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  edge  and  a  due 
distance  from  each  other  so  as  to  duly  distribute  amongst  them- 
selves any  tension  that  may  be  present.    In  passing  any  suture, 
the  needle  point  should  be  quickly  stabbed  through  at  the  intended 
spot.    When  sufficient  sutures  have  been  passed,  two  or  three 
should  be  tied  (the  wire  being  twisted  with  the  fingers,  with  a 
twister,  or  torsion-forceps),  the  gut  and  horsehair  requiring  a 
third  knot.    Then  if  there  is  too  much  tension  on  the  rest, 
longitudinal  incisions  may  be  made  on  each  side  of,  and  parallel 
to,  the  cleft.    The  length  of  these  relieving  incisions  must  vary ; 
they  usually  begin  on  a  level  with  the  highest  stitch  in  the  soft 
I  palate  and  run  backwards  about  midway  between  the  teeth  and 
I the  cleft,  care  being  taken  not  to  prolong  them  so  far  back  as 
I the  posterior  edge  of  the  palate,  or  dangerously  near  the  posterior 
I  pterygo-palatine  canal  (p.  356). 

The  amount  of  relief  which  the  above  incisions  give,  even  if 
Ifreely  prolonged,  is  often  disappointing,  and  they  should  always  be 
I  dispensed  with  if  possible.    If  there  is  much  tension  the  surgeon 
will,  I  think,  usually  do  best  by  not  attempting  too  much. 

Throughout  the  operation  haemorrhage  must  be  arrested  by 
jsponge-pressure,  and  as  little  wiping  as  possible  should  be  done, 
lotherwise  the  secretion  of  viscid  mucus  is  much  increased.  The 
jsurgeon  will  from  time  to  time  have  to  suspend  his  operation,  to 
callow  of  additional  anaesthetic  being  given,  or  for  vomiting,  when 
;the  head  must  be  quickly  turned  on  one  side. 

The  after-treatment  and  the  causes  of  failure  are  given  a 
little  later,  at  pp.  354,  356. 

Operation  on  the  Hard  Palate.— The  edges  of  this  being 
jpared,  an  incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone  with  a  small  stout 
scalpel  about  midway  between  the  cleft  and  the  teeth,  or  rather 
nearer  the  latter,  and  reaching  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  cleft 
to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate.  Through  this  incision 
raspatories  of  suitable  length  and  curve  are  introduced  next  to 
the  bone  and  pushed  inwards  till  their  points  appear  in  the  cleft. 
Uj  to-and-fro  movements  the  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum 
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are  separated  from  the  bone,  every  possible  care  being  taken  to 
raise  these  of  even  thickness  and  without  laceration  or  button- 
holing.    The  chief  difficulty  will  be  met  with  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  bony  clefts.    If  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  gap  reaches  as 
far  as  a  point  just  behind  the  incisors  much  difficulty  will  be 
met  with  in  separating  the  muco-periosteum  here,  and  the  surgeon 
will  do  well  to  be  provided  with  two  or  three  small  raspatories  of 
different  curves.*     Again,  at  the  junction  of  the.  hard  and  soft 
palates,  the  soft  parts  are  firmly  bound  down  to  the  former  by 
fibrous  tissue.    To  free  them  a  pair  of  angular  scissors  should  be 
used,  one  blade  being  placed  under  the  muco-periosteum,  between 
it  and  the  bone,  and  the  other  passed  through  the  cleft,  above  the  - 
soft  palate,  the  fibrous  tissue  being  thus  divided  close  to  the  bouy-i 
palate. 

While  the  soft  parts  are  thus  separated  the  hemorrhage  will  beHj 
free,  but  always  yields  to  pressure,  either  with  sponge  or  with  a 
finger. 

When  all  bleeding  has  stopped,  the  sutures  are  inserted  as- 
before,  wire  or  salmon-gut  being  used  here. 

Tension  may  in  part  be  removed  by  prolonging  the  lateral] 

incisions  backwards. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  points  out  that  in  bringing  together  the  halves  of: 
the  palate  care  must  be  taken  to  evert  the  edges  of  the  cleft  with] 
a  small  double  hook  in  passing  and  twisting  up  the  sutures. 

Sir  W.  Fergusson's  Methodt  (Figs.  84,  85).— This  surgeon, 
finding  that  even  in  his  hands  attempts  to  completely  close  the: 
hard  palate  often  failed  owing  to  the  contraction  of  granulations, 
by  which  the  lateral  flaps  were  drawn  back  to  their  original 
position,  introduced  the  following  modification,  which  he  especially  j 
recommended  for  apertures  in  the  hard  palate,  but  which  he  had? 
used  with  great  success  in  a  complete  cleft  of  both. 

Sir  W.  Fergusson,  having  pared  the  edges,  divided  the  palate, 
both  soft  tissues,  and  bone,  first  with  a  scalpel  and  then  with  a 
chisel  %  about  i  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  gap  on  each  side. 
With 'the  chisel  pushed  up  into  the  nose  through  each  incision, 
by  slight  movements  from  side  to  side,  each  lateral  portion  is 

*  Mr.  T.  Smith  (loc.  supra  cit.)  recommends  the  use  of  a  small  rectangular  knife 

h7Srit  Med.  Joum.,  April  4,  1874.  Sir  W.  Macconnac  in  the  same  journal 
(May  S  points  out  that  Dieffenbach  and  Wutzer  had  Erst  used  n  very  snnalax 

°P"'prl°cneded  in  some  cases  by  drilling  a  line  with  a  bradawl,  as  in  Figs.  S4,  8S. 
drawn  by  Mr.  Rose  for  Mr.  Bryant's  Surgery,  vol.  u  figs.  ,S4,  i*S> 
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prised  towards  each  other  until  they  meet  in  the  middle  line, 
when  sutures  are  inserted  between  the  pared  edges  of  the  soft 
parts.    In  some  cases  sutures  were  inserted  not  merely  into  these 
Fig.  84.  Fig.  85. 


A,  Preliminary  punctures  with  bradawl  to  give  line  for  chisel. 

B,  Incisions  through  bone  completed  by  chisel, 
c,  Holes  in  hard  and  soft  palate  for  sutures. 

D,  J  unction  of  hard  and  soft  palate. 

E,  Lateral  openings  subsequently  filled  up  by  granulations.    (Bryant. ) 

edges,  but  were  passed  through  the  lateral  apertures  right  across 
the  gap*  Haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  plugging  the  lateral 
incisions,  if  needful.  Nowadays  some  aseptic  gauze  is  best  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Bavics  Colley's  Map  Method  for  Hard  Palate  (Figs.  86,  87, 
88).— The  author  of  this  has  found  that  by  this  method  he  can 
operate  earlier ;  thus,  he  has  treated  a  child  successfully  at 
twenty  months.  Speech  is  thus  likely  to  be  much  better  eventu- 
ally. No  tissue  is  cut  away.  The  knife  can  be  used  more,  and 
thus  less  damage  is  done  to  the  soft  parts  by  the  raspatory. 
Again,  larger  raw  surfaces  being  left,  more  solid  union  follows. 
Finally,  the  pressure  of  the  child's  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  likely  to  be  less  harmful.  A  flap  (Fig.  86)  ABC  is 
turned  up  towards  its  base,  AC,  which  is  just  behind  the  last 
molar  tooth,  its  blood-supply  from  the  posterior  palatine  artery 
'being  thus  secured.    A  flap  de  (Fig.  87)  is  then  dissected  up 

simifar"  IturesaTT  ^  A)  ^  that  Dieffenbach  made  use  'of 

tl^ptr»  ^  W%"eCnnng  ^th-  aPPr--ation  by  again  twisting 
at  first  iifP  tn  ,  T;  F1e,gUSS0D  stated  his  beli<*  ^at  the  objections  which 
(2HhLTnol  f  ^  notvaKa-(0  There  !■  »o  caries  or  necrosis; 

the  fc Z   hod uT^  f  J  (3)  there  is  less  risk  of  sloughing  than  ^ 

times   Z  ^  T  TS1°nS  h6al  WC1K   He  ******        **  «  some- 

it  WoJd ^ d^fficuTt  tn  -VTd  attaChed  ^  l0W6r  m™Z™  t0  the  P** 
<%es  would     lb  ,   T  StltCheS*     But  WO^nation  alone  of  the 

observaTil    '     ^  """^  "'e         into  a  ™™  °hink,  avoiding  ordinary 
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by  a  curved  incision,  turned  over,  and  secured  to  the  opposite  side 
by  two  chromic  catgut  sutures.    The  raw  surface  of  this  flap  is';' 
Fig.  86.  T'IG-  87- 


Outlines  of  flaps  marked  out. 


Flap  de  dissected  up,  turned  over,  and 
united  to  opposite  side,  with  its  raw 
surface  downward. 


Fig. 


then  turned  downwards,  look-; 
ing  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
ABC  is  then  glided  over  to  the 
left  side,  and  sutured  to  de.l 
Fig.  88  shows  the  final  arrange- 
ment when  ABC  is  united  to  the 
opposite  side,  leaving  in  front 
a  raw  surface,  where  it  was 
dissected  off,  while  behind  is 
exposed  a  little  of  the  rawi 
under-surface  of  DE. 

After-treatment. — A  small 
injection  of  morphia  (gr.£)  mayi 
be  given,  but  no  food  should  be 
allowed  for  three  hours,  only  a 
little  ice  being  given  to  suck. 

Flap  ACB  glided  across  and  united  to  under      The  hands  should  be  secured 

1         raw  surface  of  de.  for  t^e  first  few  days.    1  oi  tne 

first  forty-eight  hours  milk  only  should  be  allowed,  with  a  little  port 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilson  Smith  for  these  diagrams  of  Mr.  Davies ;  Colj£j 
operation.  They  were  copied  at  a  clinical  lecture.  ^J^^j£Z 
printed  Mr.  Davies  Colley  has  published  Ins  operation,  But.  Men. 

Oct.  25,  1890. 
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wine  and  water,  nutrient  enemata  being  given  if  needful.  After 
this,  yolks  of  eggs,  arrowroot,  broths,  soups,  and  (in  about  ten  days) 
light  puddings,  jellies,  may  be  allowed.  After  the  first  week  the 
patient  may  get  up,  under  supervision.  There  should  be  no  hurry 
to  remove  the  sutures,  which  may  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  there  should  be  no  anxiety  to  look  at  them  early  and  often. 

To  make  this  subject  of  after-treatment  at  all  complete  a  few 
words  must  be  said  about  the  improvement  of  speech  after  the 
cleft  has  been  surgically  cured,  and  the  occasional  need  of  an 
obturator.    Even  after  a  complete  closure  of  the  cleft  much 
awkwardness  of  speech  is  liable  to  remain,  this  being,  of  course, 
most  marked  the  older  the  child  is.    Not  only  has  the  child  to 
be  taught  the  right  way  of  using  its  organs  of  speech,  but  wrong 
habits,  especially  nasal  and  guttural  tones,  have  to  be  unlearnt. 
This  is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  systematic  lessons 
and  practice  gone  through  regularly  day  by  day  for  months  and 
even  years.    No  plan  will  be  found  better  than  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  W.  Haward,  Clin.  Lect.  "  On  Some  Forms  of  Defective 
Speech  "  {Lancet,  1 883,  vol.  i.  p.  111):  "  The  instructor  should 
sit  directly  facing  the  pupil ;  the  pupil  is  made  to  fix  his  attention 
thoroughly  upon  the  face  of  the  teacher,  and  to  copy  slowly  his 
method  of  articulation.    This  should  be  displayed  by  the  teacher 
in  an  exaggerated  degree,  every  movement  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
being  made  as  obvious  as  possible  to  the  pupil,  and  the  more  difficult 
sounds  or  movements  prolonged  for  the  purpose.    Thus,  for  in- 
stance, suppose  the  word  "  sister  "  were  to  be  practised,  the  teacher, 
having  filled  his  chest  with  a  long  inspiration,  would  open  his  lips 
and  draw  back  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  pupil  could  see 
well  the  position  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth ;  he  could  then 
prolong  the  hissing  sound  of  the,  <  s,'  and,  finally  separating  the 
teeth  as  the  sound  of  the  '  t '  in  the  second  syllable  issues,  allow 
the  pupil  again  to  see  the  position  of  the  tongue  as  the  word  is 
ended.    Or,  for  another  example,  take  the  word  '  lily.'    Here  the 
teacher  would  separate  the  lips  and  teeth,  so  that  the  tongue 
would  be  seen  curved  upwards,  with  the  tip  touching  the  hard 
palate  ;  the  word  would  then  be  pronounced  with  a  prolongation  of 
each  syllable,  the  teeth  and  lips  being  kept  open,  so  that  the  uncurl- 
ing of  the  tongue  and  its  downward  movement  are  clearly  seen, 
oo,  again,  in-  teaching  the  proper  method  of  sounding  such  words  as 
wing'  or  'youth/  much  aid  is  given  by  keeping  the  lips  some- 
what separated,  so  that  the  relation  of  the  tongue  and  palate 
can  be  made  manifest.    The  pupil  must  be  made  to  fill  his  chest, 
8o    J    .  t0  unitate  as  closely  as  possible  every  movement  and 
ound  of  the  teacher,  and  this  may  sometimes  be  assisted  by  making 
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the  pupil  feel  with  the  finger  as  well  as  observe  with  the  eye  the  ] 
relative  movement  and  position  of  the  teacher's  tongue  and  palate. 
There  should  be  no  other  person  in  the  room  to  distract  the 
pupil's  attention.  It  is  best  to  continue  the  exercise  for  a  short 
time  only,  and  to  repeat  it  frequently,  rather  than  to  fatigue  the 
child  by  a  long  lesson ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  an  ordinary 
elementary  spelling-book,  and  to  mark  the  words  which  the  pupil 
finds  most  difficult  to  pronounce,  so  that  these  may  be  especially 
practised." 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  obturators,  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  close  a  very  wide  cleft,  or  where  it  is 
evident  that  even  after  a  successful  operation  the  palate  will  be  so 
tense  and  short  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  touch  the  pharynx,  and  so 
shut  off  the  nose  from  the  mouth,  an  obturator  may  be  required. 
The  most  useful  form  is  probably  that  of  Dr.  Suersen,  of  Berlin 
{Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1882,  vol.  ii.  p.  875).  The  chief  disadvantage 
is  that  if  fitted  early  it  will  require  frequent  alteration ;  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  worn  early  it  will  be  of  little  service.  Just  the 
same  care  in  overcoming  faulty  habits  of  speaking  and  in  teaching 
correct  ones  is  required  now  as  after  a  successful  operation. 

Causes  of  Failure.—  1 .  Vomiting;*  2.  Premature  cutting  of 
sutures  from  tension;  3.  Haemorrhage.  Serious  haemorrhage  in 
children,  either  at  the  time  or  later,  is  very  rarely  met  with,  but 
it  is  otherwise  in  adults. 

Mr.  H.  Marsh,t  in  the  case  of  a  patient  aged  twenty-one,  was 
compelled  to  plug  the  posterior  palatine  canal  owing  to  severe 
haemorrhage  on  the  sixth  day.    The  haemorrhage  recurred  twice,, 
the  last  being  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  day,  and  was  arrested  on 
each  occasion  by  the  following    means :— "  Searching  with  a 
sharp-pointed  probe,  passed  through  the  lateral  cut,  about  $  inch 
in  front  of  the  hamular  process,  which  can  be  easily  felt  through 
the  soft  palate,  and  about  the  same  distance  directly  inwards 
from  the  wisdom  tooth,  I  felt,  after  two  or  three  attempts,  that  I 
had  fixed  the  probe  in  the  orifice  of  the  canal,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  patient  screamed  with  pain,  when  the  large  posterior 
palatine  nerve  was  touched.     A  wooden  plug,  made  by  sharpen- 
ing a  piece  of  firewood,  was  then  pressed  firmly  into  the  canal, 


*  Mr.  Mason  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1872,  vol.  i.  p.  14)  g^es  the  case  of  a  child, 
acred  nine,  where  the  vomiting  of  two  lumbrici  led  to  failure. 
gTcUn  Sac  Trans.,  vol.  xi.  p.  ji.    On  the  occasion  of  the  third  hemorrhage  the 
pLSZSZ  a  state' of  profound  syncope.    The  suggestion  of 
was  originally  made  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  in  a  similar  case  also  successfully  treated  by 
Mr.  Willett. 
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by  holding-  it  in  a  pair  of  strong  forceps  with  its  point  looking 
upwards,  and  a  little  backwards  in  relation  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  Directly  the  plug  was  introduced  the  bleeding  ceased." 
The  recurrence  was  due  to  the  plug  slipping  out. 

4.  Whooping  cough.  5.  Exanthemata.  6.  The  child  putting 
his  finger  into  the  wound.  7.  Swallowing  of  solid  food.  8.  Feeble 
condition  of  the  child,  with  congenital  syphilis,  &c. 

REMOVAL  OF  GROWTHS  OF  THE  PALATE. 

Growths  here,  though  rare,  have  a  special  interest,  from  their 
position,  and  may  thus  be  briefly  noticed.     For  the  best  account 
of  them  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  a  very  helpful  paper  by  Mr. 
■  Stephen  Paget,*  in  which  the  following  points  are  brought  out : — 
I  (1)  The  chief  groups  are  the  polypoid  and  warty,  the  adenoma- 
tous, the  sarcomatous,  and  the  carcinomatous ;  this  last  including 
the  encephaloid,  which  are  very  rare,  and  the  epitheliomatous, 
I  commencing  in  irritation  here  as  elsewhere.     (2)  That  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  tell  beforehand  to  which  group  the  growth 
belongs.    (3)  Many  of  them,  especially  the  adenomata,  can  be 
shelled  out  with  surprising  ease.     (4)  That  the  growth  itself 
should  not  be  cut  into. 

•  In  the  case  of  large  and  vascular  growths  the  aids  of  split- 
ting the  cheek  or  performing  a  preliminary  laryngotomy  and 
plugging  the  fauces  (p.  384)  may  well  be  resorted  to.  In  the 
case  of  a  growth  of  the  hard  palate,  clipping  it  away  with 
scissors  and  scraping  the  bone  will  be  insufficient ;  the  bone 
around  should  be  freely  removed  with  chisel  and  gouge,  or  the 
palate  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla  removed.  In  a  case 
which  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Haverfordwest, 
where  the  growth  not  only  bulged  in  the  palate,  but  in  the 
neck  as  well,  this  excellent  surgeon  operated  successfully  by  two 
incisions,  one  in  the  palate,  and  the  other  parallel  with  the  large 
vessels  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  two  cases  of  epithelioma  of  the 
palate,  starting  from  the  alveolar  process,  and  in  one  case  cer- 
tainly originating  in  an  old  syphilitic  sore,  no  time  should  be 
wasted  with  such  means  as  the  application  of  acids,  or  the  cau- 

ery,  and  I  think  that  removal  of  the  bone  itself  by  some  such 
operation  as  that  of  Maisonneuve  (p.  313)  is  preferable  to 
attacking  the  growth  with  gouge  or  chisel. 

*  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Reps.,  vol.  xxii. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  TONGUE  (Figs.  89,  90). 

The  day  when  the  belief  is  accepted,  and  acted  upon,  that  cancer 
of  the  tongue,  like  many  other  epitheliomata,  has  a  pre- cancerous 
stage,  and  that  this  is  the  stage  in  which  we  ought  to  operate, 
will  be  a  happy  one  for  hundreds  of  patients  and  for  the  results 
of  surgery.  Of  all  the  painful  deaths  by  which  men  leave  this 
world  there  are  few  more  miserable  and  distressing  than  one  which 
closes  life  by  cancer  of  the  mouth.  And  yet,  though  in  the  case 
of  the  tongue  this  most  important  stage  is,  from  the  position  of 
the  organ  which  it  attacks,  peculiarly  under  our  eyes  and  lies 
open  to  our  examination  and  detection,  how  frequently  it  is 
overlooked.  I  have  treated  of  this  malignancy  and  the  other 
practical  points  above  given,  in  detail  elsewhere  (Guy's  Hosp.  Rep., 
1889,  p.  245). 

Before  describing  the  different  operations  it  will  be  well  to  say 
something  with  reference  to  two  or  three  very  practical  points 
which  rise  up  with  every  case  of  tongue-cancer,  a  form  of  cancer 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  very  frequent  and  increasing  m 
frequency  ;  *  which  attacks  all  ranks  of  life ;  which,  after  its 
early  stage,  is  especially  malignant ;  t  in  which,  finally,  an  opera- 
tion is  as  much  dreaded  and  deferred  by  men  as  one  for  carcinoma 

mammae  is  by  women. 

A  Pre-cancerous  Stage.— However  tongue-cancer  begins,  it 
passes  through  the  above  stage,  i.e.,  a  stage  (the  duration  of  which 
is  unknown  and  varies  extremely)  in  which  inflammatory  changes 
only  are  present,  viz.,  ulceration  and  other  changes  in  the  epithe- 
lium, not  amounting,  as  yet,  to  epithelioma,  but  on  whichemthe- 

*  Amongst  common  cancers-e.-/.,  of  breast,  rectum,  uterav &c:^nCJ*  ^ 
tongue  stands  about  third,  although  so  rare  in  women.    Mr.  Barker,  in  J  ■ 
fully  worked  out  article  on  "Diseases  of  the  Tongue"  (Syst  of 
P  578)1  g^s  a  scries  of  tables  showing  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  then  ha 
been  a  steady  increase  from  2.6  to  11.5  per  cent  different 

+  This  is  shown  in  the  following  facts  :-  a)  The  rapidity  here  is 
fror,  other  epitheliomata.    Epithelioma,  usually  thought  adow 
a  moist,  warm  cavity,  much  irritated,  and  never  dry  and  .  a  y  -  u rnbl  I 
(jS)  Gland  invasion  is  here  not  only  certain,  but  inevitably  earlj  as  well. 
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Homa  inevitably  supervenes.  The  boundary  line  between  this  pre- 
cancerous stage  and  cancer  is  extremely  narrow  ;  the  duration  of 
this  stage  may  be,  and  often  is,  extremely  brief. 

Aids  in  recognizing  this  stage  :  (i)  The  duration  of  the  ulcer. 
(2)  Its  obstinacy  to  treatment.  (3)  The  age  of  the  patient. 
(4)  Absence  of  any  induration  or  fixity.  (5)  Careful  scraping  of 
the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  microscopic  examination.*  In  doubtful 
cases,  after  cleaning  the  surface,  scrape  lightly  with  a  spatula,  or 
blunt  knife,  and  examine  the  result  with  a  quarter-inch  lens. 
If  the  epithelium  be  only  undergoing  an  inflammatory  change, 
not  as  yet  malignant  or  pre- cancerous,  the  cells  have  the  usual 
polygonal  shape,  they  are  well  formed,  of  about  the  same  size 
and  the  same  regular  shape,  and  the  nuclei  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  large  size  of  the  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  change  present  be  no  longer  inflammatory,  as  in  a  syphilitic 
ulcer,  i.e.,  if  a  pre-cancerous  condition  be  setting  in,  the  cells 
present  a  widely  different  appearance.  They  are  now  no  longer 
regular,  but  variable  in  shape  and  size ;  very  few  of  the  square 
polygonal  ones  are  seen  ;  the  great  majority  now  are  tailed  or  oval, 
sometimes  withered  or  dried  up.  Their  nuclei  are  much  larger 
than  in  the  cells  of  normal  epithelium,  and  sometimes  several 
nuclei  are  present.  I  have  given  instances  of  this  in  the  plate 
which  accompanies  the  paper  referred  to  (Figs.  3,4,  5,  and  6). 

Questions  Arising  before  Operation. 

The  operating  surgeon  will  often  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  two  following  questions: — Will  the  disease  be 
permanently  cured  ?  If  a  permanent  cure  is  impossible,  will  life 
be  bettered  and  prolonged  ? 

A.  Will  the  disease  be  permanently  cured  ? 

Eeally  permanent  cures  are,  as  yet,  too  few,  10  per  cent,  of 
cases  operated  on  (Barker) ;  +  13  per  cent.  (Butlin).t  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  not  altogether  to  the  credit  of  our  profession. 
Patients  and  we,  alike,  are  too  often  both  to  blame.  The  gravity 
of  the  disease  is  overlooked,  the  time  of  the  <c  pre-cancerous  stage  " 
is  lost.  Because  tongue-cancer  is  so  often  preceded  by  syphilis,  or 
local  irritation,  the  practitioner  diagnoses  the  above,  and  suggests 
them  as  the  essential  part  of  the  mischief :  "  give  drugs  another 

-  *  Butlin  [Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma,  p.  154,  pi.  iv.  Figs.  1,  2,  3).    The  use  of 
cocaine  will  nowadays  facilitate  the  above  examination. 
+  Loc.  supra  cit,  p.  604. 

+  Dti.  of  the  Tongue,  p.  295.  Mr.  Butlin's  percent  age  is  calculated  from  seventy 
cases.  He  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  a  larger  number  of  cases  would  afford  so 
good  a  percentage  of  recoveries. 
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chance  " — e.g.,  potassium  iodide,  mercury,  caustics.*  To  these  ! 
there  are,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  strongest  objections  in  the 
pre-cancerous  stage.  Time  is  lost,  strength  is  lost,  and  the 
patient  is  lulled  and  befooled,  while  all  the  time  the  vascularity 
and  irritation  all  around  the  ulcer  are  increased.  Furthermore, 
the  patient  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  delay,  as  he  very  natur- 
ally dreads  the  operation,  exaggerating  its  danger,  painfulness, 
and  the  supposed  inevitable  loss  of  speech.  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  successfully  combat  the  above  till  (i)  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  pre-cancerous  stage  are  recognized ;  (2)  getting 
cases  of  tongue-cancer  early ,t  we  are  enabled  to  assure  the 
patient  that  removal  of  one-half  of  the  tongue  will  be  sufficient, 
and  that  half  can  be  safely  and  usefully  spared  to  him. 

B.  If  a  permanent  cure  is  impossible,  will  life  be  bettered 
and  prolonged  ? 

Cases  which  are  not  operated  on  die  within  eighteen  months, 
many  in  twelve  months.  An  operation  wisely  planned  and  well 
carried  out  often  gives  a  gain  of  six  or  eight  months.  This  is  a 
gain  not  only  of  time,  but  also  of  comfort.  Death  by  glandular 
recurrence  in  the  neck  is  less  painful  and  noisome  than  death  by 
mouth-cancer.  No  one  who  has  seen  much  of  tongue-cancer  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  answering  the  question  which  of  the  two  is 
most  painful  to  the  patient  and  distressing  to  those  around  him — 
tongue-cancer  with  its  horrible  fcetor,  profuse  and  foul  salivation, 
its  pitiless,  incessant,  weary,  racking  aching  of  tongue,  ear,  face, 
and  teeth,  or  recurrence  in  the  cervical  glands,  an  alternative  in 
which  the  patient  is  often  able  to  work  up  to  near  the  last,  and, 
till  towards  the  close,  is  free  from  the  agonizing  tenderness,  the 
stinking  fcetor,  the  dribbling  of  foul  saliva  (not  only  half-poison- 
ing the  patient,  but  rendering  him  noisome  to  others  t),  and  the 


*  "While  a  careful  thorough  application  of  nitric  acid  or  acid  mercury  nitrate 
is  perfectly  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  and  may  be  highly  beneficial,  the  use  of 
caustics  frequently  repeated  at  short  intervals  is  here  futile  and  perilous.  For 
medical  men  to  waste  time  with  this  treatment  should  at  the  present  day  be 
almost  criminal,  for  such  dallying  with  drugs  and  local  applications  can  only 
lead  to  cultivation  of  cancer,  and  most  miserable  and  often  untimely  deaths 
(article,  loc.  supra  cit.,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1889). 

t  If  ulceration  has  been  persistent  for  longer  than  three  months,  permanen 
recovery  is  very  doubtful.    If  it  has  persisted  for  over  six  months,  if  more  than 
one-third  of  the  tongue  is  invaded,  if  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  involved,  permanen 
recovery  is  well-nigh  certainly  hopeless.  , 

t  "  Recalling  the  '  male  gratus  amicis '  of  Dean  Swift.    Who  has  not  seen  sue 
cases,  the  close  of  whose  life  brings,  week  after  week,  days  without  hope  and  w& 
without  rest,  and  has  not  longed  exceedingly  for  a  wider  recognition  0   uie  p 
cancerous  stage  of  tongue-cancer,  and  for  earlier  operations  in  it  I    (toe.  svpra 
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slow  starvation  day  by  clay  of  tongue-cancer.  Where  an  operation 
is  certainly  attended  with  risk,  the  patient  in  facing  it  may  be 
relieved  by  the  assurance  that  a  life  prolonged  in  hideous  misery 
and  constant  agony  is  worse  than  death  following  close  on  an 
operation.  "  When  a  man  has  only,  suppose,  two  or  three  years 
to  live,  it  is  no  small  advantage  if  at  least  half  the  time  can  be 
spent  in  comfort  rather  than  in  misery,  and  in  profitable  work 
rather  than  in  painful  idleness  "  (Paget).  If  a  patient  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  an  operation,  and  is  losing  precious  time, 
he  should  be  warned,  without  being  unduly  frightened,  of  the 
state  of  things,  alluded  to  a  few  lines  above,  which  will  inevitably 
follow.  Usually,  as  soon  as  this  sets  in,  i.e.,  when  the  condition 
of  the  tongue  renders  him  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  others  with 
the  disgusting  fcetor,  the  constant  dribbling  of  foul  saliva  which 
cannot  be  swallowed,  the  weary  aching  day  and  night,  lit  up  into 
agonizing  flashes  when  the  parts  are  touched  or  moved,  the 
patient  becomes  willing  to  run  any  risk.  But,  too  often,  by  this 
:  time,  if  the  glands  are  not  already  enlarged,  the  mischief  has 
I  reached  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  the  alveolar  mucous  mem- 
brane by  extension,  though  not  yet  perhaps  with  ulceration. 

Operations. — The  following  four  will  be  carefully  described 
— viz. : 

(i.)  Whitehead's  (Fig.  89).         (iii.)  Kocher's  (Fig.  90). 

(ii.)  Syme's  (Fig.  90).  (iv.)  The  Ecraseur. 

With  these,  certain  aids — e.g.,  slitting  the  cheek,  preliminary 
laryngotomy,  and  ligature  of  the  Unguals — will  also  be  considered. 
One  or  two  other  methods  will  then  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

While  the  above  operations — and  I  allude  especially  to  the  first 
three — give  a  choice  which  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  meet  any 
case  of  tongue-cancer,  whichever  is  chosen  must  be  completely 
carried  out ;  "  niggling  "  operations  lead  inevitably  to  return  and 
accelerated  growth  in  the  tongue  itself. 

(i.)  "Whitehead's. — The  advantages  of  this  are  very  great. 
They  are  :  (a)  The  transverse  section  of  the  body  of  the  tongue 
can  be  placed,  deliberately,  well  behind  the  growth.  However  far 
behind  the  growth  the  loop  of  the  ecraseur  is  placed  before  the 
operation,  and  however  securely  it  seems  to  be  retained  in  situ 
by  large  curved  needles,  as  the  loop  is  tightened  up,  owing  to  the 
enormous  strain  which  is  gradually  applied,  the  needles  and  the 
loop  are  forced  forwards  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  growth.  Now 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  is  all  ready  to  become  the  seat  of 
malignancy.  All  around  the  growth  the  epithelial  columns  are- 
ready  to  dip  down  into  the  vascular  connective  tissue  beneath, 
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on  which  in  health  they  never  encroach.  Again,  the  parts 
around  are  loaded  with  inflammatory  cells,  soft  and  vascular.  If 
as  is  very  likely,  owing  to  the  tremendous  tension  to  which  it  is 
submitted,  especially  when  the  parts  are  very  soft,  the  loop  comes 
crushing  into  this  neighbourhood  and  makes  the  section  here,  the 
indipping  processes  which  extend  for  some  distance  around  the 
actual  epithelioma  may,  owing  to  the  vascularity  and  inflammation 
consequent  on  the  operation,  break  out  into  speedy  recurrence. 
Again,  the  insertion  of  the  needles  which  are  intended  to  keep 
the  loop  well  behind  the  growth  is  not  always  an  easy  matter, 
especially  if  the  growth  is  far  back,  and  if  the  front  teeth  are 
well  developed  whilst  the  molars  and  pre-molars  are  too  deficient 
to  allow  of  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  with  a  gag.  (b)  The 
resulting  wound  is  very  clean,  there  being  very  little  laceration 
and  no  charring.  The  slight  decomposition  which  would  take 
place  from  an  extensive  operation,  even  with  scissors,  is  readily 
checked  by  the  use  of  iodoform  and  ether.  The  advantage  of 
this  in  saving  a  patient,  whose  vitality  is  already  lowered,  from 
the  depressing  effects  of  being  liable  for  days  to  breathe  and 
swallow  with  a  fetid  sore  in  his  mouth,  in  securing  rapid  granula- 
tion and  healing,  and  thus  enabling  the  patient  to  be  early 
propped  up,  and  soon  to  leave  his  bed,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
surgeon  who  knows  how  great  the  risk  is  of  fatal  septic  bronchitis 
in  these  cases.  For  the  same  reason  secondary  hemorrhage  is 
unknown,  (c)  The  instruments  required  are  extremely  simple 
and  few,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  operation. 

The  Operation. 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  anesthetic  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  can  be  thoroughly  trusted.  It  is  often  taken 
badly  in  these  cases,  with  much  dyspnoea  and  restlessness  at  first ; 
and,  during  the  operation,  owing  to  the  open  mouth  admitting 
much  air,  and  the  fear  of  interfering  with  the  operator,  the 
patients  often  "  come  to  "  frequently.  The  only  thing  is  to  ger 
them  well  under  at  first;  later  on  it  will  be  well  not  to  keep  them 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic,  in  order  that,  the 
sensibility  of  the  larynx  not  being  lost,  the  blood  may  not 
enter  the  air  passages.  The  administrator  must  watch  the  tanl 
of  the  lips,  the  veins  in  the  cheeks,  and  know  when  a  little  blood  is 
only  safely,  though  noisily,  bubbling  at  the  back  of  the  fauces, 
and  when  it  is  getting  into  the  trachea.  I  look  upon  the  ad- 
ministrator of  anesthetics  in  these  cases  as  nearly  as  important  a* 
the  operator.  Two  reliable  assistants  are  needed  who  under- 
stand the  steps  of  the  operation,  one  to  take  the  gag  m  charge, 
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and  to  sponge  when  needed,  and  the  other  to  hook  back  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  with  two  fingers  while  he  is  ready  to  sponge, 
and  thus,  with  the  position  of  the  head  over  to  this  side,  enable 
the  blood  to  escape  freely  from  the  wound  into  the  cheek  and  out 
of  the  mouth,  with  the  aid  of  deft  sponging.  Two  nurses  should 
be  ready  to  supply  sponges ;  these  being  absolutely  clean,  soft, 
thoroughly  wrung  out  of  iced  Condy's  fluid,  and  firmly  secured 
on  holders.  The  following  instruments  should  be  close  to  the 
operator's  right  hand— viz.,  scissors  *  a  pair  of  torsion-forceps,  and 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  a  needle  in  handle,  threaded  with  stout 
silk,  and  one  or  two  medium-sized  ligatures  of  carbolized  silk. 

A  good  light  is  absolutely  essential.  Daylight  close  to  a 
window  is  far  the  best.  If  it  is  needful  to  operate  when  the 
above  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in  a  succession  of  foggy  November 
afternoons,  a  good  lamp  light,  concentrated  by  a  laryngeal 
mirror,  will  be  useful.  In  making  arrangements  for  a  good 
light,  the  surgeon  will  remember  that,  while  the  removal  itself 
takes  but  a  short  time,  getting  the  patient  under  the  anaesthetic, 
and  keeping  him  under  its  influence,  often  render  the  operation 
much  prolonged.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here  that  this 
is  an  operation  which  calls  for  coolness  and  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  and  for  promptness  with  their  help  on  the  part 
of  all  those  who  assist.  No  crowding  on  the  operator,  no  ob- 
struction to  the  light  by  bystanders,  should  be  permitted  for  a 
moment. 

Preliminary  Laryngotomy. — The  question  of  the  advisability 
of  this  operation  now  arises.  It  forms  no  part  of  a  "  Whitehead" 
proper.  The  operator  who  introduced  the  scissors-method,  and 
whose  success  with  it  is  so  well  known,  never,  I  believe,  uses  a 
preliminary  laryngotomy.  In  my  first  6  cases  I  followed  him 
closely.  In  the  later  24  I  have  performed  laryngotomy  on 
many  occasions,  though  I  fear  Mr.  Whitehead  will  consider  this 
admission  on  my  part  as  a  sign  of  "  falling  away."  With  a 
wider  experience,  I  am  led  to  think  very  highly  of  this  pre- 
liminary step,  and  of  the  plugging  of  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
which  it  renders  safe,  and  I  do  so  for  this  reason.  With  the 
fauces  plugged,  and  the  patient  breathing  through  a  laryn- 
gotomy cannula,  the  surgeon  can  neglect  the  haemorrhage  more,  can 
operate  more  deliberately,  and  thus  (and  this  is  the  value  of  this 
preliminary  step  in  my  mind),  at  every  step  of  the  operation,  can 

*  Mr.  Whitehead,  hearing  in  1881  that  I  had  twice  operated  by  his  method, 
kindly  sent  me  a  pair  of  his  scissors.  They  are  rather  longer  than  usual,  perfectly 
"at,  very  sharp  up  to  the  tips,  which  are  square  and  blunted. 
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have  the  parts  more  thoroughly  sponged  dry,  and  thus  be  enabled  ' 
throughout  to  keep  more  surely  wide  of  the  disease.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  dread  the  hemorrhage  which  accompanies  a 
scissors-operation  for  itself,  but  because  it  is  liable,  in  spite  of 
careful  and  prompt  sponging,  to  obscure  the  field,  and  thus  lead  to 
cutting  dangerously  near  the  growth — a  danger  especially  likely 
to  happen  if  the  haemorrhage  is  at  all  free,  if  the  parts  cut  are 
very  much  softened,  and  if  the  patient  is  not  taking  the  anaes- 
thetic well.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  a 
preliminary  laryngotomy,  with  plugging  of  the  fauces,  in  these 
cases  : — (i)  When  a  surgeon  who  values  Whitehead's  operation 
is  doubtful  as  to  his  means  of  meeting  haemorrhage.  (2)  When 
the  growth  extends  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  into  the 
posterior  third.  (3)  When  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  at  all 
involved.  In  growths  limited  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  tongue, 
unless  there  is  much  fixity,  laryngotomy  is  not  needed,  for,  as  will 
be  seen  below,  sufficient  of  the  tongue  in  such  cases,  after  very 
little  use  of  the  scissors,  comes  right  out  of  the  mouth. 

If  it  is  decided  to  perform  laryngotomy,  this  operation  is  done 
as  at  p.  384,  and  a  soft  clean  sponge,  dusted  with  iodoform,  is 
tied  with  silk  into  appropriate  size  and  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
fauces,  the  silk  being  brought  out  of  the  mouth  and  held  by  a 
finger  of  the  assistant  who  has  charge  of  the  gag.  This  sponge 
must  be  pressed  well  back,  and  care  taken  that  it  does  not  draw 
back  and  down  the  base  of  the  tongue,  or  it  may  cause  some 
difficulty  in  securing  the  Unguals  when  the  transverse  section  of 
the  tongue  is  made  far  back.  The  anaesthetic  is  now  continued 
through  the  tube,  an  additional  advantage,  brought  about  by  the 
laryngotomy,  as  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  does  not 
interfere  with  the  field  of  operation.  So  very  little  sloughing  and 
swelling  of  parts  follows  on  Mr.  Whitehead's  operation  that  the 
laryngotomy  tube  may  usually  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  patient 
is  back  in  bed,  and  has  "  come  to  "  comfortably. 

Whether  laryngotomy  is  performed  or  not,  the  patient,  being 
propped  up,  is  brought  quite  to  that  side  of  the  table  on  which 
the  surgeon  stands.  A  gag*  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  mouth 
opposite  to  the  growth,  and  the  mouth  widely  opened.  The 
tongue  is  then  transfixed  on  the  diseased  side  well  back  m  its 

*  Of  these  I  prefer  Krohne  and  Sesemann's  modification  of  Mason's  gag  as  the 
best  all-round  instrument.    It  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  Dr.  Hewi  ^ 
(Vie  Sq)  who  has  found  it  the  readiest  and  most  efficient  in  case  01  neea 
administration  of  anaesthetics.    A  gag  is  still  needed  for  edentulous  jaws, 
best  is  a  dentist's  gag. 
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anterior  third,  with  a  needle  in  a  handle  loaded  with  stout  silk, 
this  is  looped  and  knotted,  and  the  tongue  thus  well  drawn  out 
of  the  mouth.  The  surgeon  then,  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury, 
splits  the  tongue  longitudinally  along  the  raphe,  to  a  point 
thoroughly  well  behind  the  growth.  This  is  another  departure 
from  a  strictly  performed  "  Whitehead/'  but  it  has  the  following 
advantages,  while  it  causes  no  troublesome  haemorrhage  if  the 
blade  be  kept  in  the  middle  line  :  ( I )  If  the  whole  tongue  is  to 

Pig.  89. 


be  removed  it  places  the  hasmorrhage  much  more  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  surgeon,  as  he  can  deal  with  each  half  separately,  and 
with  one  lingual,  securely,  at  a  time  ;  (2)  It  enables  the  surgeon 
to  leave  half  the  tongue  if  he  find  it  safe  to  do  so.  It  has  been 
said  that  leaving  half  the  tongue  is  useless,  the  part  left  being 
but  little  under  the  patient's  control.  I  am  of  an  opinion  entirely 
different,  for  reasons  given  below. 
I  The  tongue  having  been  split  and  the  diseased  half  drawn  well 
out  of  the  mouth,  the  surgeon  next  divides  with  scissors  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  tongue  and  the  alveolar  process, 
eepmg  close  to  the  bone  so  as  to  be  wide  of  the  disease.  The 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  is  next  divided.    While  the  above 
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steps  are  taken  the  two  assistants  sedulously  sponge  away  any 
haemorrhage  into  the  hollow  of  the  cheek  and  out  of  the  mouth, 
the  cheek  being  retracted  as  above  directed.  Careful  sponging, 
and  sponge  pressure  on  bleeding  points,  are  most  essential  if  the 
surgeon  is  to  cut  wide  of  the  disease. 

If  the  disease  has  implicated  the  frsenum  and  its  vicinity,  two 
or  three  of  the  lower  incisors  should  be  drawn  so  that  the  scissors 
may  be  introduced  on  a  level  with  the  disease.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  scissors  have  to  be  dipped  in  over  the  teeth  in  an 
awkward  way,  and  one  which,  as  soon  as  bleeding  occurs,  makes 
it  impossible  to  make  sure  of  getting  below  the  disease.  The 
scissors  can  be  introduced  with  much  greater  facility,  and  used  to 
much  better  purpose,  if  a  gap  is  made  in  the  teeth.  These  can  be 
kept,  and  fitted  to  a  plate  later  on  by  a  dentist. 

When  half  of  the  tongue  has  been  freed  all  round,  the  muscles 
between  it  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  cut  through  with  a 
series  of  short  snips  until  the  diseased  half  is  separated  on  the 
level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  jaw,  as  far  back  as  is  needful. 
During  this  stage  oozing  will  take  place,  and  one  or  two  small 
arteries  jet  with  varying  freedom  in  different  cases,  but  these 
will  yield  to  pulling  steadily  on  the  tongue  and  to  firmly  applied 
sponge-pressure. 

The  tongue  having  been  freed  horizontally  up  to  a  point  well 
behind  the  disease,  the  transverse  section  is  now  made,  and  here 
I  have  found  the  following  precaution  useful :— Instead  of  cutting 
straight  across  the  half  and  trusting  to  being  able  to  secure  the 
lingual  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  a  step  by  no  means  always  easy 
of  accomplishment,  owing  to  the  artery  being  often  at  once  ob- 
scured by  a  small  pool  of  blood,  and  to  the  not  infrequent  softness 
of  the  tissues  in  these  cases,  I  cut  a  deep  groove  through  the 
tough  mucous  membrane  of  the  side  and  dorsum,  and  tear 
through  the  softer  muscular  tissue  with  the  closed  scissors  or  a 
steel  director  till  the  lingual  nerve  and  artery  are  seen  then, 
having  applied  a  long-bladed  pair  of  torsion-forceps  to  the  re- 
maining tissues,  cut  away  the  half  of  the  tongue  in  front  of  the 
forceps,  and  then  twist  or  tie  the  lingual  artery  which  has  1  uus 
been  secured*  h 
If  it  be  needful,  the  surgeonjlienjn™^^^ 

»  Tf  *nv  difficulty  occur  in  dealing  with  a  divided  lingual,  especially  if  the 
tongue  has  b  entvided  far  bach,  a  suggestion  of  M,  Heath's  wUl  be  ound  ^ 
usef  ul-viz.,  to  hook  one  or  two  fingers  into  the  pharynx  over  the  stump  of 
"ngue,  and  to  chaw  this  forwards,  thus  at  once  arrestmg  the  h*morrhace  . 
pressure,  and  bringing  into  view  the  bleeding  point. 
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other  half  of  the  tongue,  a  step  which  is  much  facilitated  by  the 
room  o-iven  for  manipulation  by  the  removal  of  the  first  half. 

Removal  of Half  the  Tongue. — On  this  subject  I  may  quote 
awain  from  my  article  in  the  Guy's  Report*,  p.  252  :  "(1)  The 
removal  of  half  the  tongue  is  suitable  and  strongly  called  for  in 
certain  cases.  (2)  That  such  an  operation,  performed  in  fitting 
cases,  leaves  the  patient  with  an  organ  which  is  (a)  safe  from 
recurrence,  (/3)  a  most  useful  one  in  speaking,  swallowing,  &c. 
(3)  That  it  is  only  by  operating  early  in  these  cases,  and  by  thus 
being  in  a  position  to  promise  the  patient  that  the  less  severe 
operation  will  be  sufficient,  and  will  give  him  immunity  from 
disease  and  leave  him  with  a  most  useful  organ,  that  we  shall 
ever  attain  to  better  success  in  our  operations  for  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  removal  of  the  tongue  being  a  mutilation  especially 
dreaded  and  deferred  by  the  patient."  Two  cases  are  then  given 
in  detail  in  which  I  had  removed  half  the  tongue.  "  The 
condition  of  the  tongue  subsequently  to  removal  of  one  half 
longitudinally. — Having  seen  the  male  patient  lately,  fifteen 
months  after  the  operation,  a  short  account  of  the  condition 
presented  by  his  tongue  and  mouth  will  not  be  out  of  place.  On 
looking  into  the  patient's  mouth,  the  tongue  is  seen  to  be  directed 
constantly  over  to  the  left  side  by  the  unbalanced  fibres  of  the 
right  half,  the  tip  especially  being  curled  round  to  the  left  side 
and  a  little  backwards.  The  mucous  membrane  on  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  on  the  left  side  is,  as  is  always  so  in  these  cases,  loose 
and  prominent  from  the  constant  dragging  on  it  of  the  remaining 
tongue.  Mobility. — When  the  patient  is  asked  to  protrude  his 
tongue  beyond  the  lips,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mouth  to  prevent 
his  tongue  from  doing  so ;  the  tongue  is  pushed  out  between  the 
lips,  but  owing  to  its  tendency  to  curl  round  towards  the  left  it 
does  not  come  beyond  them.  From  the  same  cause  Mr.  C.  is 
unable  to  touch  the  right  commissure  of  his  lips  with  the  tip  of 
his  tongue.  When  asked  if  he  can  touch  the  hard  palate  with 
his  tongue,  he  can  do  so  when  the  teeth  are  half  an  inch  apart, 
not  when  the  jaws  are  widely  separated.  Speech. — Mr.  C.'s  own 
account  is  that  he  is  always  intelligible,  save  when  '  excited,  as 
m  talking  politics.'  His  voice  is  loud  and  ample.  His  speech  is 
clear  and  intelligible,  save  when  one  or  two  consonants,  especially 
two  dentals,  requiring  rapid  touching  of  the  incisors  or  hard 
palate  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  succeed  each  other  closely,  as  in 
the  word  <  literal.'  Taste.— This,  the  patient  says,  is  absolutely 
unimpaired.  Mastication. —It  is  here  only  that  Mr.  C.  allows 
that  any  difference  is  to  be  noticed  since  the  operation.    Thus  in 
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certain  actions,  e.g.,  chewing  up  a  bitten  piece  of  apple,  manipu- 
lating a  portion  of  herring  so  as  to  avoid  swallowing  small  bones — 
in  such  actions  as  these  he  states  that  '  the  left  half  of  his  mouth 
does  not  act  as  well  as  the  right,  the  latter  having  a  little  more 
work  to  do.' " 

Where,  in  fitting  cases,  it  is  possible,  after  splitting  the  tongue, 
to  leave  'one  half  of  it,  this  part  will  be  found  most  useful 
in  speaking,  swallowing,  &c,  and  I  am  further  most  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  patients  could  be  assured  that,  by  early  opera- 
tion, half  only  of  the  tongue  would  require  removal,  they  would 
submit  much  more  readily  to  an  operation  which  they  dread  so 
peculiarly,  and  to  the  grievous  putting  off  of  which  is  due  the 
yery  small  percentage  of  permanent  cures. 

Slitting  the  C7iee7c  (Fig.  90).— This  step  is  an  excellent  one. 
It  may  be  made  use  of  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  situated  very 
far  back,  extending  close  to  or  on  to  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces,  where  the  hemorrhage  is  expected  to  be  especially  free, 
where  the  light  is  unavoidably  very  bad,  or  where  there  is  unusual 
difficulty  in  getting  the  jaws  well  apart.  The  cheek  is  slit  as  far 
back  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter,  the  facial  artery  and 
other  small  branches  being  secured  at  once.  The  parts  require 
most  careful  adjusting  afterwards,  especially  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  where,  from  the  dribbling  of  saliva,  primary  and  exact 
union  is  not  always  secured. 

Preliminary  Ligature  of  the  lAnguals.— This  step  has 
been  very  largely  practised  by  Prof.  Billroth  *  Unfortunately  he 
expresses  no  opinion  as  to  its  value.  He  states  that  he  ligatured 
the  artery  twenty-seven  times  (apparently  in  all  as  a  preliminary 
step),  but  only  adds  that  no  secondary  hemorrhage  ever  followed, 
and  that  the  wound  always  healed  satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal,  has  recorded t  three  cases  in  which 
he  tied  both  linguals  previous  to  excision  of  the  tongue,  which 
operation  was  bloodless.  .,  , 

I  have  never  taken  this  precaution  myself,  and  1  do  not 
recommend  it,  for  the  following  reasons  :— (l)  In  three  cases  m 
which  I  know  of  this  precaution  having  been  taken,  the  haemor- 
rhage was  as  free  as  in  the  usual  operation  with  scissOTS^per- 


*  Clin.  Surrj.,  Syd.  Soc.  Translation  by  Mr.  Dent,  p.  113. 

t  Ann.  ofSurrj.,  November  1885.    Mr.  ^g^^'1'^^  was 

bleeding  may  occur  that  does  not  cease  almost  spontaneously. 
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formed  without  any  such  preliminary.*  (2)  I  think  that  an 
experience  derived  from  operations  in  thirty  cases  justifies 
me  in  saying  that  if  the  operation  with  scissors  be  performed 
with  attention  to  the  details  given  above,  the  hemorrhage  is  not 
so  difficult  to  deal  with  as  to  require  this  precaution.t  (3)  The 
ligature  of  both  Unguals  is  by  no  means  an  operation  that  can  be 
done  quickly,!  and  requires  a  good  light.  It  may  thus  take  up  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  required  for  dealing  with  the  disease  of  the 
tongue  itself.  If  it  be  answered  that  diseased  glands  can  be 
dealt  with  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  incisions,  I  must 
state,  in  no  contradictory  spirit,  that  I  am  of  a  distinctly  con- 
trary opinion.  Removal  of  epitheliomatous  glands  requires  of 
itself  much  time  and  painstaking,  lying,  as  they  do,  in  long  chains, 
and  in  relation  with  most  important  structures.  If  they  are  to 
be  removed  with  that  thoroughness  Which  alone  justifies  any 
•attack  on  them,  this  should  be  done  with  the  full  allowance  of 
■time  and  the  undivided  attention  which  are  given  by  a  separate 
t  operation,  either  before  or  after  that  on  the  tongue. 

(ii.)  Syme's  Operation  §  (Fig.  90). — This  consists  in  dividing 
■the  symphysis  menti  and  then  removing  the  whole  tongue  and 
floor  of  the  mouth  with  knife  or  scissors,  or,  partly  with  one  of 
these,  and  partly  with  the  ecraseur. 

It  is  a  far  more  serious  operation  than  the  one  already  given, 
and  often  involves  prolonged  after-treatment,  owing  to  the  tardy 
Bunion  of  the  jaw.  It  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which 
the  ulcer  involves  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  or  in  which,  in  addition, 
to  an  ulcer  on  the  side,  a  hard  mass  of  infiltration  can  be  felt  in 
the  substance  of  the  organ.  Where  this  operation  is  contemplated 
m  an  aged  or  broken-down  patient  every  attempt  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  general  health  previously.  An  ansesthetic  being 
given,  and  a  preliminary  laryngotomy  performed,  the  patient's 
head  and  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the  surgeon  divides  the  soft 
parts  of  the  chin,  as  far  down  as  the  hyoid  bone,  if  the  soft  parts 
in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  much  implicated.  The  vessels  being 
secured,  the  jaw  is  drilled  below  the  teeth  i  inch  on  either  side 

*  The  operations  were  here  performed  by  two  of  my  colleagues,  and  there  could 
fe  no  doubt  that  the  vessels  were  secured. 

t  In  writing  this  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  surgeon  will  be  aided  by 
leipers  as  apt  and  ready  as  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find. 

+  The  operation  is  fully  described,  and  its  difficulties  entered  into,  at  p.  482. 
FiL  ™\l858>  vo1-  i-  P-  46,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  168.    See  also  the  account  by  Dr. 

oaes  of  his  case,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  1092.  As  a  proof  of  the  severity 
'     this  operation  both  of  Prof.  Syme's  first  two  patients  died. 
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of  the  middle  line,  and  then  sawn  through.*    A  sponge  is  now 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  fauces,  and  the  halves  of  the  jaw  being', 
forcibly  retracted,  the  tongue  is  well  drawn  out  by  a  loop  of  silk, 
the  mucous  membrane  snipped  through  between  the  tongue  and 
the  alveolar  process,  and  the  anterior  pillars  next  divided.  The 
genio-hyoglossi  t  and  genio-hyoids  are  next  divided,  and  the 
tissues  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  separated  as  deeply  as  necessary 
with  the  scissors  or  blunt-pointed  bistoury  aided  by  the  finger,' 
partly  by  cutting  and  partly  by  tearing,  any  vessels  that  require* 
it  being  tied  or  twisted.    The  tongue  being  thus  freed  laterally, 
and  below  as  far  back  as  is  needful,  the  transverse  section  is  made,  , 
one-half  at  a  time,  with  the  precautions  recommended  at  p.  366. 

The  floor  is  now  carefully  inspected,  and  any  suspicious  patches  s 
or  enlarged  glands  most  carefully  removed.  In  raising  the  former,- 
before  using  the  scissors,  a  tenaculum  is  often  very  useful.  If  it 
be  preferred,  though  I  in  no  way  recommend  it,  as  soon  as  the^ 
attachments  of  the  tongue  to  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  mouth  are« 
sufficiently  divided,  the  transverse  section  can  be  made  with  anrj 
ecraseur,  the  loop  of  which  is  slipped  over  the  tongue  and  kept  in 
position  by  two  curved  needles  as  at  p.  373. 

The  two  halves  of  the  jaw  can  then  be  wired,  but  to  promote 
speedy  union  a  cap  of  vulcanite  or  silver  had  best  be  fitted  on  to 
prevent  displacement  of  the  fragments.    A  drainage-tube  should 
be  brought  through  from  the  mouth  to  a  point  just  above  the. 
hyoid  bone,  before  the  soft  parts  are  united  with  sutures. 

(iii.)  Koeher'st  Method,  by  Lateral  Infra-maxillary  Incisioni 

(Fig.  90).  This  operation,  like  the  last,  is  a  severe  one ;  it  also. 

opens  up  freely  the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck.  It  has  thei 
great  advantage  of  enabling  the  surgeon  to  deal  with  mischief 
back  in  the  tongue  and  at  the  same  time  of  removing  enlarged 
sub-maxillary  glands.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  performed  ania- 
septically.  The  mouth  being  disinfected  with  a  1  in  1000  per- 
chloride  of  mercury  solution,  and  a  preliminary  laryngotomy. 
performed,  an  incision  is  made  from  just  below  the  symphysis 


*  By  some  it  is  advised  to  saw  this  somewhat  angularly  instead  of  vertically  to 
promote  interlocking  and  nnion  of  the  fragments.  As,  however,  necrosis  maj 
foCthis  as  well  as  the  other  form  of  bone-section,  the  longer  time  that  d 
entails  is  scarcely  worth  giving. 

+  If  only  one-half  of  the  tongue  need  removal-a  rare  contingency  in  the  ca. 
which  call  for  this  operation-the  complete  separation  of  these  muscles  and  tn 
Tonsequent  danger  of  the  falling  back  of  the  tongue  will  alike folded 

t  Deut  Zcitsch.  f.  Chir,  Bd.  xiii.  1880.    Mr.  Barker  was  the  first,  I  hene\e' 
drawee  attention  of  English  surgeons  to  this  operation  ("Diseases  of  the 
Tongue,"  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.). 
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down  to  the  hyoicl  bone,  and  following  the  digastric  muscle  back 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  then  up  to  near 
the  lobule  of  the  ear.  The  Hap  thus  marked  out  of  platysma  and 
fascue  is  then  turned  up,  and  the  facial  artery  tied.     The  sub- 

Fig.  90. 


The  iucisious  on  'the  uose  are  those  of  Oilier  for  the  removal  of  naso-pharyugeal 
polypi,  p.  312.  Below  are  seen  three  for  the  removal  of  the  tongue— viz.,  that 
for  slitting  the  cheek,  and  that  of  Syme's  operation.  The  third,  that  of  Kocher, 
should  have  been  brought  further  forward,  curving  up  towards  the  chin. 

maxillary  region  is  then  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the  lingual 
artery  secured  beneath  the  hyoglossus.  By  cutting  through  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  now  freely  opened 
into,  and  the  tongue  brought  out  through  the  wound  and  divided 
as  far  back  as  is  needful,  one-half  being  removed  after  splitting 
the  organ,  or  the  whole  tongue  removed,  the  opposite  lingual  being 
tied  if  needed. 

The  large  wound  is  then  carefully  packed  with  strips  of  anti- 
septic gauze,  a  drainage-tube  being  first  inserted.  The  patient 
continues  to  breathe  through  the  laryngotomy-tube  until  the 
wound  and  mouth  are  quite  sweet,  and  thus  there  is  no  danger 
of  septic  broncho-pneumonia. 

If  it  be  desired  to  conduct  the  operation  as  strictly  antisepti- 
cally  as  possible,  before  it  is  begun  plugs  of  salicylic  wool  must 
be  placed  in  the  nose,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  well  washed  out 
with  1-2000  mercury  perchloride  solution,  and  irrigation  used 
at  the  operation  and  at  each  dressing.     As,  however,  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  render  aseptic  the  closely  contiguous  cavities  of  the  ( 
posterior  nares  and  pharynx,  and  as  the  patient  will  require 
feeding  at  regular  intervals  with  a  nasal  tube,  I  would  prefer 
to  trust  to  sufficiently  frequent  changes  of  the  gauze  with 
which  the  wound  is  plugged,  dusting  in  iodoform  and  powdered 
boracic  acid,  painting  on  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  iodoform  and 
ether,  and  securing  free  drainage  by  a  drainage-tube  which  has 
one  end  brought  out  of  the  mouth  and  the  other  at  the  lower  and 
posterior  angle  of  the  wound,  both  lodged  in  aseptic  dressings. 

Several  English  surgeons  have  lately  drawn  attention  to 
Kocher's  method,  already  alluded  to,  of  packing  the  wound  with 
antiseptic  gauze  and  bringing  a  drainage-tube  out  into  the  sub- 
maxillary region.  Mr.  Butlin  gives,  with  especial  care,  the  details 
with  which  this  method  has  been  employed  by  Kocher  himself, 
who  lost  only  one  patient  from  the  operation  in  fourteen  cases, 
and  by  Billroth,  whose  results,  published  by  Wollffler,  show  the 
last  seventeen  cases  thus  treated  to  have  been  all  successful. 

I  have  not  myself  made  use  of  this  method,  for  these  reasons :— 
I  consider  (i)  that  other  means  give  as  good  results,  and  in  a 
way  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  I  may  add  here  that,  out 
of  thirty  cases  of  Whitehead's  method,  I  have  only  lost  two* 
from  the  operation.  (2)  That  this  method  of  packing  with 
gauze  does  not,  and  cannot,  give  absolutely  reliable  aseptic  results. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  easy  to  prove  this  from  the  constant  soaking 
of  saliva. and  other  matters,  in  which  this  wound  differs  from 
others,  but  no  better  proof  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  a 
patient  on  whom  Mr.  Butlin  himself  made  trial  of  this  method 
died,  on  the  eighth  day,  of  septic  pneumonia. 


*  The  first  of  these  was  a  Jew,  prematurely  aged,  with  epithelioma  supervening 
on  syphilis,  who  died,  on  the  eighth  day,  of  broncho-pneumonia.    I  fear  that  ws 
was  septic,  though  my  colleague,  Dr.  Mahomed,  who  saw  the  patient  during  lite 
and  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination,  being  influenced,  chiefly,  by  me 
sweet  condition  of  the  mouth,  was  of  a  different  opinion.    In  the  other  case, 
that  of  an  itinerant  musician  over  fifty,  much  broken  down  by  poverty,  exposure, 
and  drink,  I  had  removed  the  tongue  far  back  for  extensive  epithelioma,  in 
patient  was  left  in  bed,  with  orders  that  he  should  be  carefully  watched.   * 0 
some  reason  these  were  not  carried  out.    On  my  return  in  an  hour  s  time  I  four, 
him  with  his  mouth  full  of  clot,  and  a  porringer  half  filled  with  bright  bk^ 
This  was  oozing  from  a  vessel  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  close  to  the ,  left a eo 
arch-    As  the  patient  was  most  unruly,  I  had  ether  given  for  a  J^SS 
while  the  vessel  was  secured.    No  further  bleeding  took  place,  but  the  pat  en 
never  "came  to"  properly,  dying  about  sixteen  hours  later   His  lungs  were  the** 
of  old  broncho-pneumonia,  and  his  kidneys  showed  advanced  hbro  d I  eta* 
but  the  additional  shock  of  the  hemorrhage  and  some  blood  in  his  lungs 
undoubtedly,  the  cause  of  his  death. 
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(iv.)  The  Ecraseur. — This  may  be  used  in  different  ways  ; 
the  two  following  are  the  chief  ones  : — 

1 .  Through  the  mouth,  in  combination  with  scissors,  a  method 
used  by  Mr.  Baker.* 

2.  By  means  of  a  puncture  in  the  sub-maxillary  region,  or 
through  a  wound  which  has  to  be  made  here  in  the  removal  of 
enlarged  glands. 

The  first  of  these  only  will  be  described  here,  as,  if  the 
ecraseur  has  to  be  made  use  of,  it  is  by  far  the  simplest  and 
speediest  method  of  using  it. 

In  addition  to  the  instruments  already  given  in  the  description 
of  the  operation  with  scissors,  the  surgeon  must  be  provided  with 
a  stout,  short  ecraseur,  curved  on  the  flat,  working  smoothly  and 
carrying  a  strong  loop  of  whipcord,  not  of  wire.t 

The  first  part  of  the  operation  resembles  that  given  at  p.  364. 
The  tongue  being  well  drawn  out  with  a  silk  loop,  the  anterior 
pillar  and  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  alveolar  margin  and 
the  tongue  being  cut  through,  the  tongue  is  then  split  with  a 
bistoury  along  the  raphe  as  far  back  as  is  needful,  and  its  attach- 
ments to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  partly  snipped  through  with 
scissors,  partly  torn  through  with  the  finger.     The  tongue  being 
now  freed  sufficiently  to   make  the   transverse   divisions,  two 
slightly  curved  needles,  in  handles,  are  made  to  perforate  the 
tongue  a  full  inch  behind  the  posterior  limit  of  the  disease,  and 
the  loop  is  then  slipped  on  and  adjusted  behind  the  needles. 
Before  doing  this,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  a  groove 
be  cut  with  the  scissors  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
dorsum  and  sides  of  the  tongue  (p.  366)  ;  this  simple  step  will 
serve  to  steady  the  bite  of  the  ecraseur  and  lessen  the  risk  of 
its  gradually  coming,  as  it  is  tightened  up,  dangerously  near  the 
growth,  and  it  will  also  shorten  the  time  that  the  loop  takes  to 
effect  its  work.    When  first  adjusted,  the  ecraseur  may  be  worked 
more  quickly,  but  as  soon  as  real  resistance  is  felt  the  screw  must 
be  turned  more  slowly,  a  half  or  three-quarter  turn  being  made 
every  minute,  or  at  longer  intervals  if  the  loop  seems  to  be  cutting 
too  quickly.    If  oozing  takes  place  from  hurried  use  of  the 
ecraseur,  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  arrest  on  a  surface 
Drniaedby  this  instrument  than  on  one  clean  cat  by  scissors. 

t  mB'f^fn-0'  1880 °f*vr«->  vo1- iL 
stance  of  L .15  i      ?  tU  Ton'Jue>  P-  334)  gives  the  following  case  :-The  only  in- 
tonCTe  w  1 1"omorrhaSe  "  in  mJ'  table  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose 

°f  the  tone  Tey?      Wlth  a  strong  wire  ecraseur,  which  cut  through  the  tissue 
M'e  like  a  knife,  much  more  quickly  and  cleanly  than  had  been  intended. 
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When  the  whole  tongue  is  removed,  the  ecraseur  should  always  i 
be  applied  to  each  half  separately.  Making  the  transverse  sec- 
tion across  the  whole  tongue  at  once  is  most  tedious,  and  the 
great  strain  is  likely  to  be  too  much  for  the  loop  or  instrument 
itself.  It  also  causes  the  constricted  tongue  to  swell  into  a  large 
livid  mass,  which  much  obstructs  the  breathing  ;  and  if,  as  is 
likely,  both  the  Unguals,  which  are  left  to  the  last,  are  divided 
simultaneously,  the  furious  spirting  of  these  vessels  in  two  cross- 
ing streams  is  most  embarrassing. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  the  ecraseur  for  these  reasons  :— 

1 .  However  well  behind  the  disease  the  loop  is  placed  at  first 
(a  step  by  no  means  easy  to  secure  where  the  disease  is  situated 
far  back),  as  it  is  slowly  tightened  up  it  tends  to  come  forward 
(even  when  a  groove  has  been  cut  in  the  mucous  membrane), 
gradually  grinding  the  needles  placed  to  keep  it  in  position  and 
the  loop  closer  and  closer  upon  the  diseased  area,  or,  if  not 
actually  into  this,  into  one  from  its  close  contiguity  ready  to  take 
on  disease. 

2.  I  have  seen,  again  and  again,  however  carefully  the  tight- 
ening of  the  loop  has  been  managed,  that  this  is,  finally,  not 
fine  enough  to  divide  the  lingual  artery,  which  is  dragged  out  in 
the  eye  of  the  loop,  and  has,  after  all,  to  be  secured  by  ligature 
or  torsion,  often  not  without  previous  furious  bleeding. 

The  galvanic  ecraseur  has  not  been  described.  I  mention  it 
here  only  to  condemn  it.  During  the  operation  the  loop  may 
break,  or  it  may  cut  its  way  too  rapidly  through  the  softened 
tissues,  especially  if  the  heat  used  is  too  great.  Later  on  the 
patient  has  still  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  risks  of  septic  lung 
trouble  and  secondary  hemorrhage  which  the  use  of  this 
treacherous  instrument  entails. 

After-treatment.— The  chief  objects  here  are:  (i)  lo  keep 
the  wound  sweet ;  (2)  to  give  sufficient  food. 

The  treatment  I  have  made  use  of  is  as  follows  some 
days  before  the  operation  I  make  the  patient  practise    frequent  y 
washing  out  his  mouth  with  Condy's  fluid,  sitting  up,  and  with 
the  head  alternately  dependent  to  either  side    He  also  gets  use 
to  feeding  himself  with  a  drainage-tube  attached  to  a  feedei-spou 
and  passed  by  himself  to  the  back  of  hisjtlrroatt^^  

There  was  some  smart  hemorrhage  at  the  time  and  it  was  J^gJjgJJ 

man  out  of  the  operating-  theatre  alive.    The  axter^wa 

the  bleeding  recurred,  and  the  patient  sank  auc died  a  fe^ ^  hours  la 
»  This  gives  him  something  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  cleanses^ 
+  If  the  patient  is  at  all  intelligent,  he  will  do  this  for  Inmself  fai  more  pan 

lessly  than  an  assistant  can. 
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After  the  operation,  the  cut  surface  is  brushed  over  with  a 
solution  of  zinc-chloride,  gr.  x — gj,*  or  iodoform  in  ether;  of  the 
two,  I  prefer  the  latter  at  this  time.  Morphia  is  given  as  freely 
as  is  safe,  with  ice  to  suck,  and,  if  the  patient's  condition  is  low, 
milk  and  brandy  are  administered  either  by  a  soft  oesophageal  tube 
or  by  enemata.  But  I  have  generally  found  that,  after  the  first 
six  hours,  a  patient  previously  practised  in  the  matter  will  give 
himself  sufficient  food.t 

After  the  patient  has  had  his  first  sleep,  the  surface  is  brushed 
over,  every  two  or  three  hours  at  first,  with  iodoform  and  ether, 
and  the  patient  is  soon  encouraged  to  sit  up  and  wash  out  his 
mouth  constantly  with  Condy's  fluid.  He  should  be  kept  warm 
and  free  from  draughts,  and  either  propped  up  or  turned  on  to 
either  side.  I  try  that  my  patients  sit  up  a  little  on  the  second 
day  if  possible,  and  get  them,  when  this  is  feasible,  into  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Yolks  of  eggs,  arrowroot,  soups, 
pulped  vegetables  in  broths,  and  such  like  are  soon  added  to  the 
milk  and  brandy. 

Causes  of  Failure. 

(1)  Broncho-pneumonia.  Pneumonia.  Abscess  and  gangrene 
of  the  lungs.  These  must  be  placed  first  on  account  of  their 
frequency.  Septic  in  their  nature,  and  due  to  the  patient  breathing 
foul  gases,  and  drawing  down  putrid  fluids  into  his  lungs,  the 
treatment  must  be  preventive,  every  endeavour  being  made  to 
keep  the  mouth  sweet,  and  to  relieve  the  patient's  breathing  by 
attention  to  the  details  already  given. 

(2)  Haemorrhage.  This  is  rarely  met  with  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  or  soon  after,  if  every  spirting  artery  has  been  pro- 
perly secured.  It  will  also  be  rarely  met  with  as  a  secondary 
complication  if  the  wound  has  been  kept  sweet.  In  cases  of 
bleeding,  if  the  application  of  a  silk  ligature  to  the  bleeding 
point  taken  up  by  a  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  or  a  tenaculum  is 
impossible,  firm  pressure  with  a  sponge  on  a  holder  should  be 
made  use  of  after  all  clots  have  been  removed.  If  the  wound  is 
foul,  it  must  be  cleansed  by  brushing  it  over  with  iodoform  and 
ether,  or  with  turpentine — a  most  powerfully  cleansing  styptic^ 
and  one  always  to  be  used  in  preference  to  perchloride  of  iron. 
If  all  the  above  fail,  either  applying  and  leaving  in  situ  a  pair  of 


*  No  stronger  solution  should  be  used,  for  fear  of  causing  cellulitis  in  the  sub- 
maxillary regions. 

t  If  this  is  not  the  case,  a  soft  tube  must  be  passed. 

+  See  the  remarks  at  p.  481.  If  the  bleeding  is  of  the  nature  of  oozing,  one  or 
two  injections  of  ergotin  should  certainly  be  tried. 
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Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  packed  around  with  soft  gauze,  or  ligature 
of  the  lingual,  must  he  resorted  to  (p.  482). 

(3)  Cellulitis.  Erysipelas. 

(4)  Pyasmia. 

(5)  Exhaustion — more  rarely,  shock. 

(6)  (Edema  of  the  glottis. 

(7)  Suffocation  from  falling  back  of  the  tongue. 

(8)  Eecurrence. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  TONSIL. 
REMOVAL  OP  NEW  GROWTHS  OF  THE  TONSIL. 

The  new  growths  here  are  most  commonly  round-celled  sarco- 
mata and  epitheliomata. 

In  sarcomata  there  is  steady  enlargement  of  one  tonsil  in  an 
adult,  without  pain  at  first  or  inflammation,  a  globular  swelling, 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  making  its  appearance,  firmly  elastic,  and 
tending  to  infiltrate  adjacent  structures.* 

In  the  epitheliomata,  the  patients  are  older  :  the  mischief  often 
begins  "  as  a  sore  throat."  The  mass  occupying  the  site  of  the 
tonsil  is  now  much  harder  and  soon  ulcerates,  forming  an  ex- 
cavated ulcer  with  the  characters  of  epithelioma.  The  base  of 
the  tongue  may  be  involved  secondarily.  Dysphagia,  emaciation, 
&c,  are  more  rapid  here. 

Before  describing  any  operations  for  removal  of  tonsillar 
growths,  it  is  right  to  allude  to  their  great  malignancy,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  glands  are  affected.  In  this,  rather 
than  in  the  importance  of  its  relations,  lies  the  failure  of  operations 
on  the  tonsil,  and  no  one  who  has  watched  the  rapidity  with 
which  enlargement  of  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  takes 
place  in  subacute  tonsillitis  will  wonder  at  this. 

Mr.  Butlint  writes  on  this  point :  "  So  early  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  are  the  glands  affected  that  they  may  appear  as  large 
swellings  in  the  neck  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  period  at  which 
the  first  signs  of  the  disease  were  noticed  by  the  patient.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  no  visible  or  tangible  glandular 
enlargement  until  six  or  more  months  have  elapsed  from  the  first 
occurrence  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsil.  The  disease  proves 
fatal,  in  very  many  instances,  within  a  year,  or  even  six  months 
of  its  first  appearance ;  indeed,  few  persons  survive  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  year/' 


*  Especially  the  lymphatic  glands  [vide  infra). 
t  Opcr.  Surg,  of  Matig,  Dis.,  p.  174 
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Operations. 

A.  Through  the  Mouth.      B.  By  Incision  in  the  Neck. 

A.  Through  the  Mouth. —  This  method  can  only  be  made  use 
of  (a)  in  the  very  early  stage  of  tonsillar  new  growths,  when 
there  is  no  evidence  of  glandular  enlargement ;  or  (b)  when 
epithelioma  of  the  tonsil  co-exists  with  a  similar  condition  of  the 
tongue. 

In  such  cases,  the  patient's  head  being  suitably  raised  and 
supported,  in  a  good  light,  the  cheek  on  the  affected  side  is  divided 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  masseter,  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  facial  artery  tied  or  twisted.  The  mouth  is  now  kept 
widely  open  by  a  gag  inserted  on  the  opposite  side,  the  tongue 
drawn  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  masseter  pulled  backwards  by  a 
retractor.  As  much  room  and  light  as  possible  being  thus 
obtained,  the  surgeon  divides  the  soft  palate  first  in  the  middle 
line,  and  then  from  within  outwards  with  a  Paquelin's  cautery ; 
he  next,  either  with  the  same  instrument  or  with  a  blunt  dissector 
and  his  nail,  dissects  around  and  enucleates  the  tonsil  with  the 
anterior  pillar. 

Where  the  growth  is  at  all  cauliflower-like  in  its  prominence, 
the  chief  part  may  be  first  removed  with  a  heated  wire  or  with  the 
Paquelin's  cautery,  so  as  to  get  more  room  in  dealing  with  the 
base.  In  any  case  the  cautery  must  be  used  at  a  dull  red  heat  only 
for  fear  of  haemorrhage.  The  surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  its 
leaving  indurated  tissues  which  may  simulate  deposits  of  growth, 
and  for  the  tendency  of  the  instrument,  as  it  is  quickly  cooled 
down  by  its  contact  with  succulent  tissues,  to  stick  to  them.  A 
little  additional  heat  frees  it  at  once,  far  more  satisfactorily  than 
pulling  ib  away. 

Mr.  Butlin  points  out  that  some  of  the  new  growths  met  with 
here  are  so  easily  separable,  so  circumscribed,  if  not  encapsuled. 
that  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  shelling  them  out.* 

Before  or  during  the  above  operation  the  surgeon  must  be 
guided  by  the  character  of  the  growth  and  other  facts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  performing  a  preliminary  laryngotomy. 

B.  By  Incision  through  the  Heck. 

(i)  Cheevers'  Method. 

The  following  clear  account  of  the  above  method,  is  taken 
from  a  case  of  Mr.  Golding  Bird's  :t — «  An  oblique  incision  was 


*  Loc.  supra  oil.,  p.  175.  Mr.  Butlin  allows  that,  unfortunately,  recurrence  is 
not  less  probable  after  shelling  out,    I  prefer  the  method  already  given. 

t  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  9.    The  case  was  one  of  epithelioma,  in  a  pane 
aged  forty-five. 
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J  made  from  the  lobule  of  the  left  ear,  downwards  and  forwards,  to 
I  the  hyoid  bone.  The  superficial  structures  and  deep  fascia  were 
I  divided,  a  branch  of  the  external  jugular  vein  alone  requiring 
I  ligature. 

"  An  enlarged  lymphatic  gland  was  shelled  out  and  the  digastric 
I  exposed.  This  and  the  stylo-hyoid  were  then  divided,  and  a 
3  second  hard  gland  being  found,  it  was  also  removed  ;  it  lay  against 
1  the  internal  jugular  vein.  On  retracting  the  posterior  border  of 
I  the  wound  and  pulling  forwards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  stylo- 
J  wlossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  were  seen  and  divided,  fibre  by 
I  fibre,  on  a  director.  Neither  the  hypoglossal  nerve  nor  the  glosso- 
1  pharyngeal  was  observed.  The  fascia  investing  the  posterior  part 
I  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  was  now  slit  up,  and  the  facial  artery 
|  ligatured  and  divided.  The  internal  jugular  vein  was  now  fully 
|  exposed  for  more  than  I  inch.  The  internal  carotid  was  not  seen, 
I  but,  covered  with  fascia,  was  felt  pulsating.  These  two  vessels 
1  being  drawn  outwards  by  a  retractor,  the  wall  of  the  pharynx 
\  was,  by  tearing  through  some  yellow  fat,  fully  exposed,  bulging 
I  to  and  fro  with  the  respiration.  No  vessel  save  the  two  already 
I  named  required  securing ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound 
i  was  what  appeared  to  be  the  pes  anserina.  A  second  incision 
I  was  now  made  through  the  cheek  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  * 
I  towards  that  of  the  jaw.  There  was  no  hasmorrhage,  as  the 
1  facial  artery  had  already  been  secured.  With  the  left  forefinger 
I  in  the  mouth  and  the  right  in  the  wound,  the  enlarged  tonsil 
}  could  easily  be  moved  between  them,  and  it  was  removed,  together 
i  with  the  adjacent  piece  of  the  pharyngeal  wall,  by  the  electric 
j  cautery,  employing  this  partly  as  a  knife  and  partly  as  an 
I  ecraseur."f 

The  patient  made  a  very  good  recovery,  air  ceasing  to  pass 
j  through  the  wound  in  the  neck  on  the  sixteenth  day. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  operation  the 
•lisease  recurred  in  the  glands  within  six  weeks,  and  within  two 
months  it  returned  in  the  throat  as  well. 


*  In  Checvers'  method  the  second  incision  is  made  along  the  horizontal  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw.  If  this  is  made  use  of,  it  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation,  and  the  flap  thus  marked  out  thrown  down.  This  would  give  more 
room  for  the  subsequent  dissection  (especially  in  a  stout  patient),  and  would  be 

j  more  likely  to  expose  enlarged  glands.    The  incision  through  the  cheek  might  bo 

:  made  as  well,  later  on,  as  in  Mr.  Golding  Bird's  case. 

t  Mr.  Golding  Bird,  in  his  remarks  on  this  case  stated  that  in  another  case  he 

f  should  open  the  pharynx  with  scissors,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  the  use  of 

1  the  cautery  creates  in  knowing  whether  the  required  depth  has  been  reached  in 

I  the  extirpation  of  the  growth. 
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The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Golding  Bird  deserve  most  careful 
consideration.  After  speaking  of  the  entire  feasibility  of  the 
operation,  he  says  : — "  The  question  of  expediency,  however, 
demands  the  fullest  attention  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  plan  adopted  in  my  second  case  referred  to — namely,  feeding 
by  a  soft  oesophagus-tube,  with  the  alternative  eventually  of 
performing  gastrostomy — more  likely  to  meet  all  the  real  require- 
ments of  these  cases,  unless  seen  so  early  that  there  can  be  no 
suspicion  of  the  growth  having  extended  beyond  the  tonsil,  nor 
of  h  aving  invaded  the  lymphatic  system  except  to  a  very  limited 
and  remediable  extent." 

The  account  of  the  next  two  operations  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Butlin.* 

(2)  Czerny's  Method. 

A  preliminary  tracheotomy  having  been  performed,  and  the 
larynx  or  fauces  plugged,  an  incision  is  made  downwards  and 
outwards  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  masseter,  and  beyond  it  to  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
Through  this  incision  the  lower  jaw  is  exposed  and  sawn  through, 
between  the  second  and  third  molars,  from  above  downwards 
and  outwards,  and  the  two  fragments  are  held  asunder.  The 
growth  is  by  this  means  laid  bare,  and  to  remove  it  it  may  he 
necessary  to  divide  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  and  stylo-glossus 
muscles,  and  the  hypo-glossal,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  gustatory 
nerves,  as  well  as  the  lingual  and  other  vessels.  The  growth  is 
then  cut  or  torn  out,  and  the  bleeding  points  are  touched  with 
the  cautery.  The  wound  is  thoroughly  washed  out  with  carbolic 
lotion,  or  dusted  with  iodoform,  the  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw 
wired,  a  second  wire  twisted  round  the  adjacent  molars,  and  the 
external  wound  closed  with  sutures,  except  at  points  for  the  exit 
of  drainage-tubes. 

(3)  Michilits?  Method. 

This  is  intended  to  be  even  more  radical  than  that  of  Czerny. 
An  incision  being  made  from  the  mastoid  process  downwards  and 
forwards  as  far  as  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid,  the  soft  parts 
are  raised  from  the  jaw,  the  facial  nerve  being  preserved  if 
possible,  and  the  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  outer  and 
inner  aspects  of  the  jaw  just  above  the  angle.  The  jaw  is  then 
sawn  through  beneath  the  periosteum,  the  tendon  of  the  temporal 
divided,  and  the  ascending  ramus  resected.  After  drawing 
aside,  with  strong  hooks,  the  body  of  the  jaw,  the  masseter, 


*  Loc.  supra  cit.,  pp.  176,  177. 
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internal  pterygoid,  digastric,  and  stylo-hyoid,  Miokulitz  found 
that  the  surface  of  his  wound  corresponded  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  region  of  the  tonsil,  and,  by  dividing  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  he  obtained  access  to  the  palate,  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  as  far  up  as  the 
uaso-pharynx  ;  and  by  dividing  the  digastric  muscle  and  the 
hypo-glossal  nerve,  he  could  reach  the  entrance  of  the  larynx. 
Mickulitz  prefers  to  do  a  preliminary  tracheotomy,  and  claims 
for  his  operation  not  only  ease  in  reaching  and  removing  the 
disease,  and  in  dealing  with  lymphatic  glands,  but,  further,  that 
the  whole  wound  communicates  freely  with  the  outside,  and  can 
be  dressed  antiseptically.  So  far  from  the  resection  of  the 
ascending  process  being  a  disadvantage,  it  offers  the  positive 
advantage  of  giving  more  mobility  of  the  jaw  than  is  otherwise 
present  after  the  contraction  of  the  scar  which  takes  place  after 
any  of  these  operations. 

Mickulitz's  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  sixty-five,  and  the 
disease  had  existed  about  four  months.  She  recovered,  and 
remained  well  for  two  years,  when  recurrence  appeared  in  the 
glands. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  AIR  PASSAGES  IN 

THE  NECK. 

THYROTOMY — LARYNG-OTOMY — TRACHEOTOMY — 
REMOVAL  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  BRONCHI — 
EXCISION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

THYROTOMY. 

Indications. 

(i.)  Growths  which  cannot  be  removed  through  the  mouth,  but 
which  do  not  require  severer  operations  on  the  larynx  itself.  The 
following  are  the  chief  conditions  which  must  decide  the  removal 
of  laryngeal  growths  by  an  operation  from  the  mouth  or  by  thy- 
rotomy  : — 

(a)  The  amount  of  special  laryngeal  skill  possessed  by  the 
operator. 

(6)  The  nature  of  the  growth,  whether  multiple  or  no,  if 
pedunculated,  if  recurrent  after  attempts  at  removal  from 
the  mouth. 

(c)  The  extent  of  the  growth. 

(d)  The  irritability  of  the  larynx.     The  amount  of  self-control 

of  the  patient.  Any  tendency  to  asphyxia, 
(ii.)  Large  rough  foreign  bodies* — e.g.,  bits  of  bone,  &c.  In 
a  case  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society  t  by  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Golding  Bird  a  bit  of  mutton-bone  was  impacted  between 
the  vocal  cords,  where  it  could  be  seen  with  the  laryngoscope. 
It  was  removed  by  Mr.  Golding  Bird  by  a  vertical  incision  with 
its  centre  over  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  crico-thyroid  membrane 
being  incised  horizontally.  A  tracheal  dilator  being  introduced, 
the  bone  was  seen  at  once,  and  extracted  with  Toynbee's  ear- 
forceps.     The  large  size  of  the  fragment,  its  apparently  firm 


*  Mr.  Holmes  {Med.  Ohir.  Trans.,  1882)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
large  substances  may  be  impacted  in  the  ventricle  or  between  the  alse  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  without  causing  any  symptoms  of  immediate  urgency.  As  they 
are  liable  to  give  rise  to  spreading  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  am 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

t  Trans.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  214. 
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position,  the  fact  that  the  broad  surface,  and  not  the  edge,  pre- 
sented, together  with  its  position  just  at  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane, led  to  the  external  operation  being  made  use  of*. 

Operation. — A  preliminary  laryngotomy  (p.  385)  or  a  high 
tracheotomy,  according  to  the  amount  of  room  required,  having 
been  performed,  the  incision  is  prolonged  upwards,  and  the  skin 
and  fascia  over  the  centre  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are  carefully 
divided.  All  haemorrhage  is  then  arrested,  and  the  cartilage 
opened  along  its  centre  with  scrupulous  exactness,  the  thyro- 
hyoid and  crico-thyroid  membranes  being  also  divided  if  needful. 
The  halves  being  now  held  widely  open,  the  foreign  body  is 
picked  out  or  the  papillomata  removed. 

During  the  above  operation,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the 
following  points.  If  much  haamorrhage  is  expected,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  papillomata  (if  large  or  recurrent),  it  would  be  well 
to  plug  the  air  passage  below,  by  the  side  of,  and  around  the 
tube  which  has  been  inserted,  either  by  a  sponge  attached  to  silk 
or  by  putting  the  tube  into  a  collar  of  drainage-tube  of  sufficient 
thickness.  The  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  should  be 
effected  from  without  inwards,  a  stout  knife,  bone-forceps,  or  even 
a  saw  being  sometimes  needed  in  adults.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
part  is  divided,  the  surgeon  should  examine  if  he  has  sufficient 
room  without  further  division,  and  if  it  is  really  needful  to  cut 
down  lower,  the  meeting  of  the  cords  must  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  delicacy,  and,  if  the  parts  have  to  be  opened  out,  as  little 
tension  and  stretching  as  possible  should  be  thrown  upon  this  spot.* 

The  removal  of  papillomata  is  often  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty owing  to  their  friability.t  They  are  best  snipped  away  with 
scissors  curved  on  the  flat,  and  their  bases  touched  with  some 
powerful  astringent,  Mr.  Parker  recommending  chromic  acid. 

The  object  of  the  operation  being  accomplished,  and  all  hemor- 
rhage arrested,  the  alte  of  the  thyroid  are  united  by  one  or  two 
points  of  silver  suture  not  passed  through  the  entire  thickness 


*  Mr.  Parker  (Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  623),  advising  that,  if  it  is  needful  to  cut 
the  anterior  commissure  of  the  cords,  the  two  alas  of  the  thyroid  should  not  be 
quite  severed,  points  out  that,  in  children,  the  parts  being  elastic,  retraction  n  ill 
accomplish  much,  but  that  in  old  people,  or  where  the  growth  is  large  or  exten 
sive,  not  only  all  the  cartilage  and  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  must  be  divided, 
but  that,  to  secure  still  more  room,  horizontal  incisions  may  be  needed  through 
the  crico-thyroid  and  the  thyro-hyoid  membranes,  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
cartilages. 

t  Mr.  Parker  (he.  supra  cit.)  found  in  one  case  much  difficulty  in  seizing  the 
growths,  owing  to  the  reflex  excitability  set  up,  notwithstanding  deep  narcosis. 
He  thinks  that  the  use  of  cocaine  will  here  be  a  material  aid. 
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of  the  cartilage.  A  little  iodoform  is  dusted  on,  and  lint  out  of 
boracic  acid  (warm  or  cold,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient)  is  kept  constantly  applied. 

The  tracheotomy-tube  must  not  be  removed  till  all  risk  of  intra- 
laryngeal  oedema,  &c,  has  passed  by,  though  it  may  be  early 
replaced  by  one  of  india-rubber.  The  after-treatment  and  com- 
plications are  much  as  after  tracheotomy  (p.  394).  Coughing 
will  be  especially  harmful  now. 

Impairment  of  the  voice  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  after  thy- 
rotomy,  quite  apart  from  any  injury  inflicted  on  the  cords  during  ; 
the  operation,  owing  to  the  cicatrix  subsequently  involving  the 
anterior  commissure  of  the  cords.    Other  possible  causes,  in  spite 
of  aseptic  precautions  and  gentle  handling,  are  chronic  laryngitis, . 
the  formation  of  granulations,  impaired  movement  of  the  thyroid, 
or  displacement  of  the  cords.    Where  the  masses  of  papillomata  1 
are  large,  though  the  removal  has  been  complete,  the  patient  may 
never  be  able  to  dispense  with  his  tube. 

LAEYNGOTOMY. 

In  this  operation  the  tube  is  inserted  through  an  opening  in  1 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  It  is  called  for,  in  preference  to 
tracheotomy,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  is  s 
performed,  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  those  where  a  tube  can . 
quickly  be  dispensed  with.*  Finally,  it  is  inapplicable  before1 
adolescence. 

Indications. 

1 .  Sudden  impaction  of  large  foreign  bodies  threatening  suffo- 
cation, as  when  a  bolus  of  food  carelessly  swallowed  lodges  in  the 
upper  aperture  of  the  larynx.t 

2.  Before  operations  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  bleeding 
— e.g.,  those  on  the  tongue,  jaws,  tonsils,  &c. — in  order  that  the 
fauces  may  be  plugged  with  a  sponge. 

3.  When  spasm  of  the  larynx  is  threatening  very  suddenly, 
as  in  tetanus  or  aortic  aneurism.$  As  a  rule,  tracheotomy,  when 
there  is  time  to  perform  it,  is  preferred  in  these  spasmodic 
affections,  and  it  will  be  considered  later  (p.  385). 


*  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  tube  to  the  cords,  this  operation  is  not  suited 
to  cases  in  which  an  instrument  has  to  be  worn  for  any  time. 

t  In  these  very  urgent  cases  the  operation  may  be  performed  with,  fautc  de 
mieux,  a  sharp  penknife  and  a  toothpick  quill. 

j  Mr.  Erichsen,  in  his  Surgery,  gives  many  other  conditions  for  which  a  nign 
tracheotomy  is  usually  reserved. 
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Operation. — An  anesthetic  will  be  given  in  those  casea  in 
which  laryngotomy  precedes  another  operation  ;  in  other  cases 
the  patient's  head  must  be  kept  steady.  In  either  instance  the 
head  will  be  thrown  back  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  neck  rests 
on  a  firm  support.  The  precise  position  of  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages  is  then  distinctly  made  out,  the  notch  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  former  and  the  ring  of  the  latter  being  almost 
always  recognizable.  The  larynx  being  then  steadied  (not 
squeezed)  with  the  left  fingers  and  thumb,  and  the  skin  at  the 
same  time  made  moderately  tense,  an  incision  about  1 1  inch  long 
is  made,  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
thyroid,  the  crico-thyroid  interval,  and  the  cricoid. 

If  relief  is  urgently  called  for,  the  knife  should  pass  down  to 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane  at  once,  and  the  left  index  having 
identified  this,  the  membrane  is  opened  by  cutting  horizontally 
just  above  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

If  the  surgeon  have  more  leisure,  he  may  reach  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  more  gradually,  feeling  his  way,  using  retractors,  and 
perhaps  identifying  the  interval  between  the  sterno-hyoids  and 
the  crico-thyroids.  The  only  advantage  of  this  is  that  all  haemor- 
rhage can  be  arrested  before  opening  the  air-tube. 

In  inserting  the  tube,  care  must  be  taken  that  both  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane  are 
punctured,  and  that  the  tube  is  really  within  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx,  not  pushed  down  into  the  cellular  tissue  outside  it.  The 
cannula,  which  should  be  shorter  than  those  used  for  tracheotomy, 
of  uniform  bore  throughout,  and  oval  in  section,  is  then  secured 
with  tapes. 

TRACHEOTOMY. 

This  operation  will  be  carefully  considered  under  the  first  of 
the  following  indications,  and  more  briefly  in  its  relation  to  the 
other  ones. 

Indications : 

1.  Croup  and  diphtheria.       5.  Certain  spasmodic  affections, 

2.  Syphilitic  and  tubercu-  e.g.,  tetanus,  or  aneurism  of 

lar  ulceration,  in  order  the  thoracic  aorta, 

to  give  rest  to  the  6.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  air  pas- 
crippled  part,  sages:  the  removal  of  those 

3.  Malignant  disease  of  the  which  may  lodge  in  the 

larynx.  bronchi  are  treated  sepa- 

4-  Acute  laryngitis.  rately  (p.  407). 

2  B 
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TRACHEOTOMY  FOR  MEMBRANOUS  LARYNGITIS.* 

General  points  all  bearing  upon  a  successful  result  :t — (A)  The 
age  of  the  patient.  (B)  Right  time  of  operating  and  wise  selection 
of  cases.  (C)  Skilful  operation.  (D)  Painstaking  and  appropriate- 
after-treatment. 

^   Age. — Recovery  before  the  age  of  two  is  very  rare.  Some 
of  the  youngest  cases  recorded  are  Mr.  Bell's  at  seven  months,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  Forster's  at  eleven  months.}    On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Trousseau  considers  the  frequency  with  which  tracheotomy  is 
unsuccessful  in  adults  with  membranous  laryngitis  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  large  size  of  the  larynx  retards  asphyxia  till  the 
bronchi  are  invaded.    Again,  the  older  children  are,  the  more 
strength  have  they,  and  the  better  the  hope  of  recovery  ;  whereas 
younger  children  fail  more  quickly  with  their  poorer  vitality,  and 
the  greater  facility  with  which  their  narrow  air  passages  are  ■ 
choked  up  with  membrane,  &c. 

Average  of  Recoveries  after  Tracheotomy  for  Memlranous  Laryrtr 
gitis^—One  case  in  three  or  four  is  a  good  average.  Prof. 
Buchanan  ||  cured  nineteen  out  of  fifty,  or  one  in  every  2$  cases. 

B.  Right  Time  for  Operating^  and  Wise  Selection 
of  Cases.— The  nature  of  the  dyspnoea  is  very  various,  and  on  1 
this  account  the  above  two  points  are  most  important. 


*  Under  this  head  are  included  the  two  diseases  whose  identity  is  disputed— 
croup  and  diphtheria. 

+  If  a  little  amplified,  the  conditions  chiefly  affecting  success  would  run  some- 
what thus  —1.  How  far  has  the  operator  picked  his  cases  ?  2.  What  proportion 
was  diphtheritic  ?  3.  How  many  were  very  young  ?  4.  Was  the  operation  an 
early  or  a  late  one  ?    5.  Was  the  operator  experienced  ?    6.  Was  the  after-treat- 

merit  skilled  1  .  . 

t  M.  Bazeau  (Gaz.  cles  H6p.,  1867,  p.  397)  mentions  successful  cases  of  traoto- 
otomy  in  infants  of  ten  and  fifteen  months.  The  very  youngest  cases  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  are  one  in  which  Mr.  Croft  operated  successfully  in  an  infant, 
aged  six  months,  with  erysipelatous  oedema  of  the  neck  and  chest,  and  another, 
still  vounoer  which  is  quoted  in  the  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1880,  vol .11.  p.  593- 

Eg  to  the  results  of  foreign  surgeons,  Dr.  Lindner  (Dent.  Zettsd,/.  Chr 
Bd  xvii.  Heft  6)  states  that  after  the  second  year  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment In  this  year  the  recoveries  amounted  to  12  per  cent.,  in  the  bird  ye* 
r^ev  rose  to  55  per  cent.  Dr.  Passavant,  of  Frankfort-on-Maine  (Annals  oj  Sur- 
aerv  vol  i.  p.  582)  gives  67  cases  of  cure  out  of  229,  or  about  1  in  4. 

\\  Trans  Intern.  Med.  Congr.,  1881,  vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

I  Tho  e  surgeons  who  recommend  an  early  operation,  and  I  am  of  that  number 

it  ^necially  on  the  establishment  of  much  sucking-in  and  of  undoub  ed 
rely  especially  on  Passavant  (he.  supra  cit,  p.  i53)  hold. 

taneously  with  retraction  of  the  &c   -  actio    on  th  eh  J  ^ 

analogous  to  that  of  a  cupping-glass  upon  the  skin    viz.,  nyp 
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The  four  following  conditions  of  dyspnoea  are  met  with  :  

(i.)  Dyspnoea  rapid,  urgent,  and  localized  to  the  larynx ;  much 
anxiety  and  restlessness ;  orthopncea ;   stridor,  the  loudness  of 
which  is  probably  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  obstruction  in 
the  larynx  and  the  patency  of  the  small  tubes.     In  Prof. 
Buchanan's  words,  it  points  to  a  cavity  ready  to  receive  air  if  it 
could  but  get  it,  and  to  a  passage  narrowed  either  by  false 
membrane  or  spasm,  or  both.     On  inspection  of  the  chest,  the 
extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration  are  seen  to  be  in  action,  there 
is  much  sucking-in  of  the  infra-costal  and  epigastric,  and,  later  on, 
of  the  supra-sternal  and  supra-clavicular  regions.     While  this 
sucking-in  is  vigorous  and  well  marked,  the  lungs  are  probably 
free.    Auscultation  and  percussion  are  difficult.    If  the  bases  are 
resonant,  and  show  vesicular  murmur,  it  is  of  good  omen.  So, 
too,  if  the  eyes,  though  starting,  are  bright,  the  face  suffused, 
not  livid,  the  lips  of  fairly  natural  colour,  the  cervical  veins  not 
much  distended,  the  extremities  not  cold  and  the  seat  of  stasis. 
In  such  cases  the  membrane,  if  present,  is  limited  to  the  larynx, 
and  the  tendency  to  death  is  by  laryngeal  apncea.  Tracheotomy 
here  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  imperatively  called  for,  if  pre- 
vious treatment  has  failed ;  the  prognosis  is  favourable  if  the 
operation  is  not  too  long  deferred.     Hopeful  conditions  :— Sudden 
onset,  previous  good  health,  sub-maxillary  glands  not  enlarged, 
absence  of  albuminuria. 

(ii.)  When  the  dyspnoea  increases  more  slowly  though  con- 
tinuously. The  restlessness  is  less  violent,  and  the  respiratory 
effects  less  exaggerated.  The  sucking-in  is  much  less  marked 
especially  above.  The  chest  seems  to  be  impeded  in  its  move- 
ments, puffing  or  heaving  out  en  masse,  and  with  difficulty ;  on 
auscultation  and  percussion,  instead  of  vesicular  murmurs,  or  con- 
ducted hoarse  laryngeal  rhonchus,  and  normal  bases,  will  be  found 
sibilant  rales,  small  crepitation,  and  deficient  resonance.  These 
point  to  the  exudation  being  no  longer  localized  to  the  larynx 


^Z'ITmI^  SpleniZfi0+D'  and  atelecta--    With  regard  to  dvspncea, 
r  Kanke,  of  Munich,  lays  great  stress  upon  an  early  operation  ■  "  If  a  child 

22£r  Kg?  whthT  herz  h??e- and 

dyspnala  that  rh    &     £\    I     ^  ^  t0  GVer  80  short  an  attack  of  real 

chUdre oftfn IZ  I  n§  r*  T  f°r  °Perafci0n  is  the  fact  that  at  4ht-time 
tow^thed'v ?  l  \  '  \Gn'  a  °aSe  iS  advan^g.  and  parents  cannot 
be  Crned  thaTtL  rma.  6  ^  5*  ^  t0  SancMon  an  °Pcratio"'  »»T 
of  necess  n  P   T*  *  C°nditi°n  may  Cal1  for  an  "Potion  which  will  be 

to  nght  Z  '       Pei'f0rmed  Und6r  mUCh  less  favo"-ble  circumstances  as 
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but  more  probably  invading  the  finer  bronchial  tubes  and  air- 
vesicles,  the  former  being  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  membrane, 
the  latter  clogged  with  viscid  mucus.  The  tint  of  the  face  is  now 
pale  or  leaden.  The  operation  is  here  much  less  likely  to  be  success- 
ful, from  the  extension  of  the  membrane,  the  condition  of  the  lung 
and  of  the  right  heart.  Other  unfavourable  conditions :— Onset 
with  much  asthenia,  albuminuria,  and  enlarged  sub-maxillary 
glands. 

(iii.  and  iv.)  Dyspnoea  intermittent  or  paroxysmal.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  due  probably  to  collections  of  viscid  mucus  or 
membrane  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  Good  power  of  expectoration 
is  here  very  important.  Paroxysmal  dyspnoea  means  spasm. 
This,  very  common  in  all  laryngeal  dyspnoea,  is  especially  so  m 
children.  The  danger  of  this  is  obvious,  and  the  question  of 
tracheotomy  will  have  to  be  decided  according  to  whether  the 
spasms  are  increasing,  and  by  the  distance  of  the  medical  man 
from  his  patient. 

Three  chief  dangers  of  deferring  the  operation  too  long. 

(1)  (Edema  of  the  lungs*  Owing  to  the  deficient  entrance 
of  air,  reflex  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  arterioles  takes  place, 
leading  to  distension  of  the  main  trunk,  the  right  heart,  and 
systemic  veins.  The  bronchial  veins  being  also  engorged,  serous 
exudation  takes  place  into  the  finer  tubes  and  vesicles  at  the 
bases,  and  respiration  is  thus  further  impeded. 

(2)  Thrombosis  of  pulmonary  artery.'  Owing  to  the  stagnation 
in  front,  the  blood-current  moves  more  and  more  slowly,  and  this 
obstruction  by  thrombi  is  not  remediable  by  operation.  The 
signs  of  this  condition  are,  increasing  dyspnoea,  very  feeble  pulse, 
and  combined  pallor  and  lividity. 

(3)  Exhaustion  of  heart.  Children  if  they  repair  quickly  are 
exhausted  quickly  also.t 

Recommendation  of  the  operation  to  the  friends.— {a)  in  reply 
to  questions  as  to  the  chance  of  cure,  the  surgeon  will  answer, 
with  caution,  that  the  operation  conduces  to  cure  by  removing 
the  most  urgent  danger,  by  giving  relief  to  the  lungs ,  and  thus 
also  improving  the  strength  by  sleep  and  quiet.  (0)  He  ww 
able  to  say  that  if  death  occur  after  tracheotomy  it  will  be  oy 


*  See  also  the  note,  p.  386.  .  distinction 

t  Prof.  Buchanan  (loc.  supra  tit.,  P.  208)  makes  an  important  drtno 
between  sthenic  and  asthenic  cases.    In  the .latter, .where :  the  ^ 
rapidly  failing,  tracheotomy  will  not  save  the  patient,  and  scarcely, 
mitigates  the  suffering. 
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exhaustion,  not  by  apncea  most  distressing  to  witnesses  as  well  as 
to  the  patient. 
Operation. 

Question  of  Anaesthetic. — A  little*  chloroform  is,  as  a  rule, 
safe  and  advantageous.  It  allays  spasm  and  thus  improves  the 
breathing.  It  prevents  struggles  and  promotes  sleep  afterwards. 
Any  vomiting  afterwards  will  probably  be  beneficial.  It  is 
especially  useful  in  recent  and  vigorous  cases,  where  the  surgeon  is 
very  short  of  assistance,  and  where,  if  I  may  say  so,  his  practical 
experience  of  the  operation  is  not  large.  Under  the  opposite 
conditions  it  is  not  needed ;  and  it  will,  of  course,  not  be  given 
where  there  is  any  tendency  to  cyanosis  and  unconsciousness. 

Site  of  Operation. — High  or  low,  i.e.,  above  or  below  the 
isthmus.  It  will  be  worth  while  just  to  consider  here  the  parts 
met  within  the  middle  line,  (A)  above,  and  (B)  below,  the 
thyroid  isthmus.  (A)  Skin,  superficial  fascia,  branches  of  trans- 
verse cervical  and  infra-maxillary  (7th)  nerves,  lymphatics, 
cutaneous  arteries,  anterior  jugular  veins — which,  with  their 
transverse  branches,  are  smaller  here — deep  fascia,  cellular  tissue, 
superior  thyroid  vessels,  the  isthmus,  usually  over  the  second  and 
third  rings, t  and  tracheal  layer  of  deep  fascia.  The  importance 
of  this  last  is  twofold  :  if  the  trachea  be  insufficiently  opened  the 
tube  may  be  passed  between  the  trachea  and  the  fascia  over- 
lying it,  embarrassing  the  breathing  and  the  operator  alike.  If 
the  wound  become  unhealthy,  this  layer,  continuous  below  with 
the  pericardium,  may  conduct  pus  into  the  mediastina.  (B)  The 
surface-structures  are  much  the  same,  but  the  anterior  jugular 
vein  and  its  transverse  branches  are  much  larger.  The  sterno- 
thyroids are  here}  quite  close  together.  The  inferior  thyroid 
veins  are  larger.  A  thyroidea  ima  may  be  present,  and  the  in- 
nominate artery  cross  as  high  as  the  seventh  ring.  The  trachea 
is  also  deeper,  smaller,  and  more  mobile,  having  no  steadying 
muscles  here  as  higher  up.  The  thymus,  too,  in  young  children, 
might  present  a  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  above  anatomical 
objections  to  the  low  operation,  there  are  three  surgical  ones — 


*  Just  enough  to  prevent  struggling  during  the  operation.  After  the  skin  is 
incised,  less  is  needed. 

t  Mr.  Parker  (Tracheotomy,  p.  37)  gays  that  in  children  the  isthmus  is  almost 
jways  higher  up,  generally  on  the  crico-tracheal  membrane  and  the  first  tracheal 

ani  ^b°Ve,'  ^  •stern°-1»yoids  are  almost  in  contact  in  the  middle  line,  with  only 

lin„D  enf,  °,  about  »  incn> a  stronS  argument  in  favour  of  keeping  in  the  middle 
hne  exactly  (Parker). 
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viz.,  (i)  P.us  is  now  more  easily  conducted  into  the  mediastina. 
(2)  In  the  same  way  broncho-pneumonia  is  more  probable  from  a 
wound  in  the  trachea  lower  down.  (3)  From  the  proximity  of 
the  chest,  and  its  suction-action,  the  tube  is  much  more  pulled 
into  the  wound,  and  if  it  has  to  be  worn  for  a  long  time,  the  tube 
and  shield  may  part  company  * 

Operation. — The  instruments  required  are — a  small  scalpel, 
with  a  triangular-pointed  handle  to  act  as  a  blunt  dissector,  two 
pairs  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  dissecting-forceps,  steel  director, 
silk  or  chromic  gut  ligatures,  one  or  two  wire  sutures,  pilot,  and 
tube.t     They  should  be  spread  out  ready  to  hand,  as,  in  an 
instant,  moving  the  child  or  beginning  the  anaesthetic  may  cause 
most  urgent  dyspnoea.    The  question  of  the  aneesthetic  has  already 
been  alluded  to  (p.  389).    The  child's  neck  and  head,  at  first 
raised  and  relaxed,!  are  stretched  over  a  sandbag  or  a  large  bottle 
wrapped  up  in  a  towel,  while  the  hands  are  secured  in  the  jack- 
towel  which  firmly  encircles  the  body.    Two  assistants  are  desir- 
able, one  to  support  the  head  and  give  the  anaesthetic,  the  other 
to  sponge.    It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  light  should 
be  the  best  possible,  a  laryngeal  mirror  may  be  of  much  use  m 
illuminating  the  bottom  of  the  wound.    The  surgeon  §  with  his 

*  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Lancet,  1872,  vol,  i.  p.  317. 

t  The  best  tracheotomy  tubes  are  those  of  Mr.  Durham,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr. 
Parker.  If  the  first  are  chosen,  they  must  be  of  reliable  manufacture.  The 
ball-and-socket  of  Mr.  Bryant's  tubes  allows  of  free  play.  Mr.  Parker  (toe.  supra 
tit.,  p.  42)  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  angular  tubes.  He  shows  that  the  usual 
£-inch  tubes  impinge  with  their  lower  extremity  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
trachea,  thus  tending  to  produce  ulceration  and  grave  risks  (p.  399)-  Mr- 
Parker,  I  think,  entirely  proves  his  point.  I  have  used  his  tubes,  but  find  the 
absence  of  a  pilot  troublesome  in  dealing  with  little  children. 

Whatever  tube  is  chosen,  it  should  be  as  large  and  as  short  as  possible ;  it 
should  be  of  the  same  size  throughout,  without  tapering  ;  the  inner  tube  shoul 
project  a  little  beyond  the  outer  one  ;  while  the  whole  tube  should  fit  snugly, 
standing  out  as  little  as  possible  in  the  neck. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  tubes  needful,  Mr.  Parker  recommends  a  series  running 
from  No.  18  to  No.  30,  French  gauge,  the  most  useful  sizes  for  children  being 
Nos.  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  and  28  for  the  outside  tube.  On  this  matter  of  the  sizeoi 
ohe  tube  and  its  relation  to  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  and  size  of  the  air-n  , 
the  reader  should  consult  Mr.  Holmes  (2?«.  of  Children  p.  324),  Mr'  " 
(Guy's  IIo.V>.  Report*,  1875,  P-  495)>  and  Mr.  Marsh  (St.  BarthoL  Hasp.  Report,, 

V°t  Whenever  an  anaesthetic  is  being  given  in  cases  of  dyspnoea ,  the  Pj'JJjjJ 
whatever  the  age,  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  positi on  a t  n  st  ■     •  ^ 
movements  or  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  head  and  neck,  pieparaiorj 
commencement  of  the  operation,  should  be  carefully  made. 

§  He  first,  as  soon  as  the  head  and  neck  are  in  position,  marks .the  cm    ^  ^ 
in  the  middle  line-viz.,  centreof  the  ^^.^^^^^^^ 
felt)  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  especially 
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left  thumb  and  forefinger  steadies  the  trachea,  and  makes  it  a 
little  prominent  as  well,  without  any  compression ;  lie  then  incises 
the  soft  parts  in  the  middle  line  from  about  the  centre  of  the 
cricoid*  downwards  for  about  2   inches,  cutting  well  through 
the  fat,  often  abundant  here,  and  exposing  the  interval  between 
the  sterno-hyoids,  he  then  incises  this  interval,  and,  if  he  has 
reason  to  fear  haDmorrhage,  with  the  point  of  a  steel  directort 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  he  slits  down  the  remain- 
ing soft  parts  in  the  middle  line  till  he  can  distinctly  feel  or,  with 
the  aid  of  retractors,  see  the  tracheal  rings.f    The  point  of  the 
knife  is  often  required  here  to  incise  surely  the  tracheal  fascia. 
Until  the  tube  is  distinctly  exposed  the  left  forefinger  and  thumb 
must  not  be  removed  from  their  steadying  position  on  either  side. 
With  the  blade  of  the  knife  held  upwards  the  middle  line  of  "the 
front  of  the  trachea  is  then  punctured,  stabwise,  and  two  or  three 
rings  divided.    Sufficiency  of  the  opening  is  known  by  a  free  and 
noisy  rush  of  air,  accompanied  often  by  the  expulsion  of  mem- 
brane, which  should  be  sponged  away  at  once.     On  the  other 
hand,  an  inadequate  opening  will  be  indicated  by  the  hissing  only 
of  air  through  the  slit-like  opening,  without  any  free  rush  and 
with  no  escape  of  membrane  or  relief  of  the  dyspnoea.    In  this 
latter  case  the  first  opening  must  be  found  by  the  finger-nail  and 
carefully  enlarged.  §    The  cannula  is  then  inserted  on  a  pilot  and 
secured  with  tapes  in  situ.     Some  prefer  to  use  a  hook  to  steady 
the  trachea,  and  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps  to  dilate  the  opening  ; 
these  are  more  likely  to  be  helpful  in  a  "  low  "  operation,  or  where 
a  pilot  is  not  used  to  insert  the  cannula.     If  it  be  desired  to  try 
and  remove  any  membrane,!  the  cannula  should  not  be  inserted 

*  This  cartilage  is  often  incised,  a  point  to  be,  however,  avoided.    The  parts 
I  are  so  small  m  a  child  that  a  tube  put  in  by  incising  the  cricoid  is  likely  to  irritate 
nieJarynx.    Of  this  the  cricoid  is  the  narrowest  and  a  very  rigid  part.    Only  the 
smallest  cannulas  can  be  used  here. 

t  Mr  Whitehead  (Lancet,  April  30,  1887),  having  found  that  the  sharp  point  of 
a  director  will  tear  open  the  thin-walled  veins  here,  uses  a  raspatory  after  the 
'ivZ'T'T'  ■  ,Wlth  thiS  he  seParates  the  sterno-hyoids,  splits  the  fascia  running 
e  tho,  ,  ^l,  *°  the  thyr0kl  isthmus-  and  then>  Pushi»g  this  split  fascia  on 
th I,"  ,  6  the  rasPat01T.  Pulls  clown  the  isthmus  and  exposes  the  trachea, 
whole  operation  being  thus  rendered  easy  and  bloodless. 

kniff  ^  m  tn  considers  the  following  a  golden  rule  :-"  Never  plunge  the 
wound  »  the  White  riDgS  are  clcarl-v  seen  in  the  bottom  o£  the 

not  with  sightaSeS  °f  r0al  Urge'1Cy  thc  sul'8'eon  must  bc  satisfied  with  touch  and 

«honlH  ?e  °P<rnin£  he  to  one  side,  as  well  as  too  small,  a  fresh  and  adequate  one 

nix  e  111  the  middi° Uue' 

all  rnemh  31^^'       °f  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject,  strongly  advises  that 
rane  as  well  as  mucus  be  got  rid  of,  on  account  of  its  impediment  to 
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at  once,  but  the  opening  dilated  with  dressing-forceps,  or  with 
Mr.  Go! ding  Bird's  or  Mr.  Parker's  dilator.  When  inserted,  the 
cannula  must  lie  in  the  middle  line,  otherwise  there  will  be 
troublesome  irritation  of  the  trachea  and  plugging  of  the  cannula. 

Chief  Difficulties— (i)  Insufficient  skin  incision  giving  no  room 
for  the  deeper  work.*     (2)  Not  keeping  to  the  middle  line ;  the 
abundant  fat,  and  the  indistinctness  of  landmarks — e.g.,  a  flat 
thyroid  in  a  little  child  aiding  this  mistake.    (3)  Not  steady- 
ing the  trachea.     This  omission  leads  to  missing  the  tube 
altogether.     Cutting  to  one  side  of  it,  or  cutting  into  it  laterally, 
instead  of  centrally,  and  insufficiently.     (4)  Hemorrhage,  the 
chief  bugbear  of  the  operation,  varies  extremely.     Generally  it  is 
not  great.     Any  artery  which  springs  should  of  course  be  tied  at 
once  or  caught  in  Spencer- Wells'  forceps,  and  a  vein  of  any  size 
which  lies  in  the  way  should  be  caught  between  two  of  these  for- 
ceps before  it  is  divided.    Venous  haemorrhage,  as  a  rule,  stops 
as  soon  as  the  trachea  is  opened  and  respiration  established.  A 
sufficient  median  skin  incision  aids  the  meeting  of  haemorrhage. 
With  regard  to  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid,  this  may  usually  be 
neglected  by  the  surgeon ;  if  felt  with  the  finger  to  be  large,  it 
may  be  depressed.!    If  encountered  in  older  subjects,  or  if  large 
in  children,  it  may  be  compressed  by  two  pairs  of  Spencer-Wells' 
forceps  before  division,  or  ligatured  on  either  side  by  passing  an 
aneurism-  needle  beneath  it.     If,  as  very  rarely  happens,  the 
venous  bleeding  is  very  free,  and  the  patient's  condition  from 
dyspnoea  critical,  the  trachea  must  be  felt  for  and  opened  before 
the  hemorrhage  is  arrested.    The  urgency  of  the  case  must  here 
come  before  the  amount  of  the  bleeding.    In  these  cases  the 
moment  the  tube  is  opened  the  patient  must  be  turned  well  over 
on  to  his  side.    Entrance  of  blood,  to  any  amount,  into  the  lungs 
must  be  avoided  as  not  altogether  harmless ;  it  will  add  to  the 
dyspnoea  now,  and,  later  on,  may  set  up  broncho-pneumoma. 

respiration,  its  infectiousness,  and  the  patient's  inability  to  get  rid  of  it  himself 
by  couching  after  tracheotomy.  On  this  account  Mr.  Parker  recommends  genuy 
twirling  about  a  feather  (the  shorter  and  finer  pheasant-tail  feathers  are  the  K>t 
soaked  in  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  passed  several  tunes  not  onlj  acnm 
into  the  trachea,  but  up  into  the  glottis.  Mr.  Parker  condemns  attempts  .  0  saw 
out  membrane  by  putting  the  lips  directly  to  the  wound,  as  of  no  service  to 
patient,  and  as  possibly  very  disastrous  to  the  operator,    lhe  aspirator 

commends  is  alluded  to  p.  393-  . ,     .  ,  fuIinel- 

*  As  in  a  colotomy,  or  any  other  deep  incision,  the  wound  should  not  be 

Sh+Pln 'children  this  may  certainly  be  ignored.    If  the  knife  is  usedjo  op* 
cleanlv  and  sufficiently  the  deep  fascia,  and  then  a  me-pointed     ee  d  rccto 
clear  the  way  down  to  the  trachea,  the  operation  will  be  almost  bloodless. 
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(5)  Insertion  of  cannula.  If  the  trachea  has  not  been  steadied, 
and  the  rings  not  clearly  made  out  by  sight  or  touch,  the  opening 
will  very  likely  be  made  inadequate  or  to  one  side.  Another 
difficulty  may  arise  here  from  the  tracheal  fascia  not  having  been 
sufficiently  cut,  or  from  the  tube  being  pushed  down  between  this 
fascia  and  the  trachea,  this,  of  course,  only  further  embarrassing 
the  breathing.  Lastly,  though  the  tracheal  rings  are  cut,  the 
swollen  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane  may  not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently divided,  or  a  false  membrane  may  have,  in  the  same  way, 
been  carried  before  the  knife.  (6)  Little  or  no  relief  after 
insertion  of  the  cannula.  Though  this  may  have  been  well  and 
truly  done,  it  is  not  followed  by  the  relief  which  has  been  ex- 
pected. This  may  be  due  (a)  to  the  tube  being  passed  between 
the  trachea  and  some  membrane  which  plugs  it ;  (b)  to  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  being  blocked  with  membrane,  &c.  ;  (c)  to  the  child, 
owing  to  the  operation  being  performed  late,  being  practically 
asphyxiated  before  the  completion  of  the  operation.  The  indica- 
tions now  are  to  remove  the  tube  and  to  clear  out  the  trachea, 
while  artificial  respiration  is  vigorously  performed  and  kept  up, 
the  opening  into  the  trachea  being  kept  patent  by  dressing- 
forceps  or  by  one  of  the  retractors  above  mentioned  (p.  392).  If 
feathers  or  brushes  fail  to  reach  and  remove  the  membrane,  trial 
may  be  made  of  aspiration  by  the  mouth.  The  best  means  of 
effecting  this  is  by  Mr.  Parker's  tracheal  aspirator,  which  consists 
of  a  small  glass  cylinder,  3  or  4  inches  long,  to  one  end  of  which 
the  end  of  a  silk  catheter  is  attached,  and  to  the  other  an  india- 
rubber  tube  ending  in  a  mouthpiece  (loc.  supra  tit.,  fig.  10,  p.  53). 
It  can  be  taken  to  pieces  to  facilitate  cleaning.  Before  use  a  little 
cotton-wool  is  packed  into  the  cylinder  to  prevent  any  dangerous 
membrane  reaching  the  operator's  mouth.  Direct  suction  should 
never  be  performed  in  membranous  laryngitis  ;  where  blood  alone 
is  the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea,  it  may  of  course  be  thus  removed. 

One  or  two  other  methods  may  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

Method  of  Bosc* — This  is  largely  made  use  of  in  Germany,  as 
it  is  thought  to  do  away  with  those  dangers  which  a  large  thyroid 
isthmus  may  present  in  the  high  operation.  An  incision  is  made 
vertically  in  the  middle  line  for  about  H  to  2  inches  from  the 
centre  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  cricoid  being  exposed,  a 
transverse  incision  is  made  along  its  upper  border  so  as  to  divide 
the  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia  by  which  the  isthmus  is  tied 
down.    A  director  or  blunt  dissector  is  then  introduced  through 


Arch.  f.  Klin.  Chir.,  Bel.  xiv.  s.  137,  144  ;  Brit.  Med.  .hum.,  1878,  vol.  i.  p.  572. 
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this  incision,  and  the  fascia  and  the  isthmus  with  its  veins  dis- 
placed from  the  trachea  and  depressed.  The  upper  rings  are 
thus  exposed  bloodlessly.  I  have  no  experience  of  this  operation, 
but  it  would  appear  not  unlikely  that,  even  if  this  layer  of  fascia 
were  quickly  hit  oft'  and  detached,  this  additional  transverse  inci- 
sion and  separation  of  soft  parts  might  lead  to  cellulitis. 

Tracheotomy  by  the  Cautery. — This  method,  used  by  some  in 
Germany  and  France,*  has  found  very  little  favour  in  England. 
It  is  best  performed  by  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery,  used  with  a 
series  of  light  touches.  Owing  to  its  toughness  the  skin  should 
be  divided  with  a  knife,  and  when  the  trachea  is  exposed  this 
should  be  opened  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  has  no  bond 
fide  advantages.  Fatal  haemorrhage  has  followed  its  use.  The 
relations  of  parts  are  much  altered.  The  heated  condition  of 
the  soft  parts  is  most  unpleasant  to  the  finger  as  it  feels  its  way 
before  each  application  of  the  blade. 

After-treatment. 

This  subject,  neglected  in  most  books,  is  often  too  little  looked 
to  in  practice.  The  question  of  the  most  suitable  atmosphere 
for  the  patient  will  first  arise.  By  most  a  tent  (readily  improvised 
by  converting  a  cot  into  a  four-poster,  by  fastening  on  four 
vertical  pieces  of  wood  at  the  corners,  joining  these  by  four 
horizontal  pieces,  and  throwing  a  sheet  over  all)  is  recommended, 
and  one  side  of  the  cot  being  left  uncovered,  steam  is  conducted 
thither  by  one  of  the  different  forms  of  croup-kettles.  While  fully 
aware  of  the  need  of  moisture  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  when 
the  membrane  tends  to  crust  and  become  fixed,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  above  unvarying  rule  of  cob-tenting  and  use  of  steam  is 
disadvantageous.  The  weakly  condition  of  children  with  mem- 
branous laryngitis,  and  all  that  they  have  gone  through,  must 
be  remembered.  Believing  that  such  seclusion  and  so  little 
admission  of  air  tend  to  increase  the  asthenia,  and  any  tendency 
to  sepsis,  I  much  prefer  to  be  content  to  keep  off  draughts  by  a 
screen,  which  allows  of  the  escape  of  vitiated  air  above,  using 
steam,  if  needful,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  fireplace, 
&c,  and  according  to  the  kind  of  expectoration,t  whether  easily 
brought  up  by  cough  or  feathers,  or  viscid,  quickly  drying,  and 


*  Poinset,  Track,  par  le  Thermo-Cavitre.    Paris:  187b.  » 

t  Gr.  A.  Wright         of  CJdi,  p.  164)  gives  a  useful  hint  from  Cocte 
Pcediat.,  Jan.  1884)  that  sudden  obstruction  of  the  tube  is  most  often  ducj 
inspissated  mucus,  not  membrane;  this  thick  mucus  is  secreted  ' snail, ^ 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  after  three  or  four  days  the  disc 
becomes  thinner  and  more  puriform. 
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causing  whistling  breathing.  If  the  temperature  can  be  other- 
wise kept  up  to  6o°  or  6  5°,  I  much  prefer  to  use  a  thin  flat 
sponge,  often  wrung  out  of  a  warm  solution  of  boracic  acid. 
The  inner  tube  must  be  frequently  removed  and  cleansed,  every 
hour  or  two  at  first.  If  the  secretions  dry  on  and  cling  to  it, 
they  are  best  removed  by  the  soda  solution  mentioned  below. 
At  varying  intervals  between  the  removal  of  the  tube  any  mem- 
brane, &c,  which  is  blocking  it,  appearing  for  a  moment  at  its 
mouth  and  then  sucked  back,  must  be  got  rid  of  by  inserting 
narrow  pheasant  feathers,  and  twisting  them  round  before  re- 
moving them.  If  the  exudation  is  slight,  moist,  and  easily 
brought  up  by  cough  or  feather,  sponging  and  brushing  out  the 
trachea  are  not  called  for,  but  they  should  be  made  use  of  when 
there  is  much  flapping,  clicking,  or  whistling  of  the  breathing, 
and  if  this  is  harsh,  dry,  or  noisy,  instead  of  moist  and  noiseless, 
two  of  the  best  solutions  are  sodas  bicarb.,  gr.  v— xx  to  aq.  5j\  or 
a  saturated  one  of  borax  with  soda.  These  may  be  applied  by 
a  hand  or  steam  spray  over  the  cannula  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at 
a  time,  at  intervals  varying  according  to  the  relief  which  is  given, 
or  applied  with  a  laryngeal  brush,  feather,  or  a  bit  of  sponge 
twisted  securely  into  a  loop  of  wire.  When  any  of  these  are 
used,  the  risk  of  excoriation  and  bleeding,  and  the  fact  that  only 
the  trachea  and  large  bronchi  can  be  cleaned,  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  with  regard  to  manipulations  for  cleansing  the  trachea, 
and  removing  the  inner  tube,  it  is  most  important  to  remember 
that  the  caretaking  may  be  overdone,  and  a  weakly  child  still 
further  exhausted  by  meddlesome  interference.  This  point  re- 
quires especial  attention  from  the  surgeon  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  nurses  of  the  present  day,  who  seem  to  wish  to  transfer  the 
entire  charge  of  the  patient  into  their  own  hands. 

There  is  often  much  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  food  taken. 
The  pain  in  swallowing,  the  impairment  of  the  act,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  tube,  &c,  and  thus  the  facility  with  which  liquids 
may  reach  the  lungs,  the  need  of  waking  up  the  child  frequently 
to  give  it  food,  are  all  facts  to  be  duly  remembered.  It  will 
usually  be  better  to  pass  a  Jaques'  catheter  (No.  4  or  6)  by  the 
nose,  and  then  to  feed  the  patient,  at  regular  intervals,  with 
definite  amounts.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see,  by  the  absence  of 
irritation,  that  the  tube  is  not  in  the  larynx,  and,  if  the  above 
soft  tubes  are  used,  that  they  do  not  coil  up  at  the  back  of  the 
tongue. 

The  removal  of  the  tube  next  requires  consideration.  It 
should  be  dispensed  with  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity, 
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either  altogether,  or  replaced  by  an  india-rubber  tube  between  the 
fourth  and  ninth  days.  Quite  apart  from  the  danger,  which  is 
inseparable  from  a  metallic  tube,*  of  irritation  and  ulceration  of 
the  trachea,  there  is  this  object  in  getting  rid  of  the  tube  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  the  longer  the  child  is  allowed  to  breathe  through 
the  tube  the  more  is  the  act  of  breathing  through  the  natural 
passages  allowed  to  be,  as  it  were,  forgotten,  with  the  result  that, 
on  the  tube  being  removed,  asphyxia  is  threatened. 

Conditions  which  impede  the  removal  of  the  Tube. — ( I )  Prolonged 
formation  of  membrane.    The  longest  possible  period  for  this  is 
probably  about  ten  days.     Patience  and  support  are  the  main 
indications  in  the  treatment  here.     (2)  The  larynx  is  crippled 
like  any  other  inflamed  part.      (3)  The  air-tube  is  closed  by 
granulations,  usually  above  the  cannula.     More  common  than 
these  is  obstinate  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.    Here  the 
tube  must  be  removed,  and  astringents  and  caustics  carefully 
applied  from  below,  with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic  if  necessary. 
(4)  Closure  of  larynx  by  deep  ulceration  cicatrizing  after  detach- 
ment of  membrane.    In  such  a  case,  with  the  aid  of  anaesthetics, 
the  larynx  must  be  opened  up  by  probes  of  increasing  size  and 
laminaria  tents  introduced  from  below,  and  later  on  by  the  use 
of  Macewen's  tubes  (p.  398).      (5)  Paralysis  of  the ^  dilating 
crico-arytenoidei  postici,  or  spasmodic  action  of  the  closing  ones, 
arytenoidei  or  crico-arytenoidei  laterales,  from  fear,  excitement, 
or  during  effort.t    The  commonest  cause  of  inability  to  dispense 
with  the  tube  is  probably  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
larynx  falls  into  abeyance  when  a  child  is  allowed  to  breathe 
through  a  tracheal  cannula,  the  patient  at  this  age  being  not 
intelligent  enough  to  understand  the  importance  of  dispensing 
with  the  tube,  being  perhaps  too  young  to  care  to  talk,  and,  if 
older,  not  realizing  the  need  of  again  using  its  voice  while  all  its 
wants  are   supplied.      With  the  above  condition  often  goes  a 
nervous  dread  of  having  the  tube  removed,  and  paroxysms  ot 
temper  and    struggling  which    rapidly  produce  embarrassed 
breathing.     Any  organic  mischief,  such  as  adhesions  m  the 
larynx,  are,  I  think,  extremely  rare,  and  granulations  above  01 

•  Mr.  Parker  points  out  (loo.  supra  at.)  that  black  P^tcbes  seen  °» 
tube  when  removed  may  indicate  ulceration  of  the  trachea,  and  show  me 

changing  the  tube.  ,„„tohinfftheclSW 

t  In  a  case  in  which  I  had  performed  tracheotomy,  and  was  watching  me 
for  the  first  few  hours  after  the  tube  had  been  dispensed  with,  nortWJ 
symptoms  came  on  during  the  slight  straining  which  accompanied  . m  • u  t 
the  bowels,  the  child  falling  off  the  night-stool  on  to  the  ■*P"wt: 
less.   Artificial  respiration  restored  the  child,  and  the  case  did  wen. 
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below  the  tube  are  more  often  talked  of  and  given  as  a  reason  for 
inability  to  dispense  with  the  tube  than  really  seen. 

But  while  real  organic  mischief  is  rare  and  the  usual  cause  is 
due  to  conditions  which  would  seem  to  be  only  temporary,  it  is 
well  known  that,  in  some  cases,  getting  a  little  child  to  dispense 
with  the  tube  is  a  most  baffling  and  prolonged  affair.  The 
following  points  are  worthy  of  attention.  Early  attempts  to 
remove  the  cannula,  whether  metal  or  india-rubber.  A  reliable 
nurse,  ability  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  so  to  arrange  his  time 
as  to  be  himself  frequently  present  at  first,  and,  in  the  intervals,  to 
be  represented  by  an  assistant  who  will  not  replace  the  tube 
before  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  and  who  can  dilate  the 
opening  with  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps,  and  perform  artificial 
respiration  if  these  steps  are  required.  Shortening  the  india- 
rubber  tube,  till  eventually  little  more  than  the  shield  is  worn, 
the  child  being  comforted  by  the  apparent  presence  of  the  tube. 
Encouraging  the  child  to  make  use  of  his  larynx  by  breathing 
through  the  tube  and  expiring  through  the  larynx  while  the  tube 
is  closed.  Patiently  persevering  efforts  to  get  a  child  to  talk,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  younger  one  to  use  his  larynx  by  blowing  out  a 
spirit-lamp  or  using  a  penny  trumpet.* 

All  this  time  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  improve  the 
general  health.  Wise  feeding — too  frequent  or  too  large  meals 
i  provoke  dyspnoea — attention  to  the  bowels,  such  tonics  as  Easton's 
i  syrup,  proper  clothing,  cold  or  tepid  sponging  followed  by  friction, 
;  change  of  scene  and  air  in  every  possible  way,  especially  to  the 
:  seaside. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  above  treatment,  aided  by 
patience,  tact,  and  time,  which  allows  of  development  of  the  air- 
passages,  will  suffice.  In  a  few  the  attempts  at  removing  the 
tube  will  still  fail.  Where  this  is  so,  and  in  fact  in  any  case 
where  the  use  of  the  tube  seems  likely  to  be  protracted,  the 
larynx  should  be  dilated — a  step  which  is  brought  about  by 
simple  means,  as  the  larynx  is  usually  merely  functionless  from 
;  disuse,  not  blocked  up,  or  the  glottis  closed — by  a  tube  through 
which  the  child  is  made  to  breathe. 

In  a  recent  case  the  simplest  way  of  effecting  this  is,  after 
chloroform  has  been  given,  to   remove   the  tracheotomy  tube,  . 
dilate  the  wound  if  needful,  and  pass  upwards  from  it  a  drainage- 
tube  or  catheter  with  a  double  silk  web  ;  the  upper  end  of  this  is 

*   T  A  ' 

i  %  n    •  nclvlso  m-v  readers  to  consult  a  most  practical  paper  by  Dr.  Steaveuson 
•  {fit.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Bepwts,  1881). 
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drawn  out  of  the  mouth  (with  the  aid  of  a  gag  if  needful),  and 
tied  to  the  lower  end  which  projects  through  the  wound.  Tin- 
tracheotomy  tube  is  then  replaced  for  a  day  or  two,  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  tube  from  the  larynx  it  can  usually  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  Another  very  simple  and  efficient  means  is 
thus  given  by  Gr.  A.  Wright  (loc.  swpra  cit.,  p.  165)  : — "  A  flexible 
probe  should  be  passed  up  through  the  glottis  from  below,  and  a 
piece  of  silk  carrying  a  small  sponge  be  attached  to  it ;  the  probe 
should  then  be  drawn  out  through  the  mouth,  and  the  sponge 
carried  through  the  larynx  sweeps  it  out,  breaks  down  any  adhe- 
sions, and  clears  away  mucus  or  any  granulations." 

In  cases  of  longer  standing  the  above  simple  treatment  may 
not  be  sufficient,  and  here  the  use  of  Macewen's  tubes  passed 
through  the  larynx*  and  into  the  trachea  below  the  wound  should 
be  made  use  of.  Chloroform  being  given,  one  of  the  above  tubes 
— they  resemble  stout  gum-elastic  catheters  with  terminal  care- 
fully bevelled  openings — is  passed  from  the  tracheal  opening  t  up 
through  the  larynx  into  the  mouth.  Having  hooked  this  end 
out  of  the  mouth,!  the  surgeon  now  passes  the  other  end  down 
the  trachea  beyond  the  wound,  a  step  sometimes  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty,  and  one  which  is  aided  by  the  pioneering 
use  of  probes  and  small  bougies  or  catheters.  The  object  of  the 
surgeon  should  be  to  place  this  lower  end  of  the  tube  only  just 
below  the  tracheal  opening,  so  that  air  is  drawn  in  from  the  end 
projecting  through  the  mouth  into  the  trachea,  without  leaving 
any  needless  length  of  the  tube  here  or  in  one  bronchus  for  fear 
of  setting  up  irritation  and  secretion.  To  prevent  the  child 
pulling  out  the  tube,  the  hands  should  be  secured  for  the  first  few 
hours,  and  to  prevent  the  tube  being  bitten,  it  is  well  to  pass  a 
piece  of  drainage-tube  §  over  the  first  few  inches.  This  end  is 
then  secured  with  tapes  around  the  head.  The  tube  may  be  left 
in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  according  to  the  amount  of 
secretion  and  the  facility  with  which  the  tube  is  blocked.  While 
this  treatment  is  being  carried  out  it  is  well  to  isolate  the  child 
in  a  separate  ward,  as  the  breathing  through  the  tube  is  very 
noisy,  being  often  accompanied  by  very  loud  bubbling  sounds, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  child  while  this  necessary  dilating  of  the 


*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bilton  Pollard  (Lancet,  1887)  on  this  subject. 

f  It  is  more  easy  to  pass  the  Lube  this  way  owing  to  the  facility  with  w 
the  tube,  when  passed  from  above,  finds  its  way  into  the  ossophagus. 

+  The  tube  will  be  found  to  pass  readily  behind  the  soft  palate. 

§  This  simple  means  is  much  better  borne  by  the  child  than  the  gag.  I  ow 
suggestion  to  an  old  friend,  Arthur  E.  Poolman. 
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■larynx  is  going  on  is  one  of  apparently  great  distress.  When  it 
■is  evident  the  tube  is  clogged  it  must  be  withdrawn  and  cleansed, 
land,  a  little  amusthetic  being  given,  again  inserted.  At  any  time, 
I if  needed,  the  cannula  must  be  re-inserted  and  artificial  respiration 
Hperformed.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  during  this  time 
|the  presence  of  the  surgeon,  and  reliable  assistants  who  will  not 
■lose  their  heads,  and  nurses  with  much  tact  and  temper,  are  pre- 
i eminently  required.  Even  when  laryngeal  breathing  is  restored 
Hand  the  tube  has  been  dispensed  with,  the  child  must  be  carefully 
dj watched,  especially  at  night.  If  natural  breathing  fails,  it  is 
a  better,  whenever  there  is  time,  to  replace  the  Mace  wen's  tube 
SI  through  the  larynx  rather  than  to  re-insert  the  tracheotomy  tube 
Minto  the  old  wound,  a  mode  of  relief  which  is  too  likely  to  be 
presorted  to  on  account  of  its  facility,  but  one  which  tends  to  keep 
Itip  the  sinus-like  nature  of  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  and  brings 
jjback  that  most  pernicious  tendency  of  the  child  to  prefer  and 
9  confide  in  this  mode  of  breathing. 

Complications  of  the  After-treatment. 

(a)  Hcemorrhagc. — This  is  not  common  ;  if  immediate,  it  is  due 
sjto  some  vessel  having  been  left  unsecured.  Later  on,  it  may 
(J be  brought  about  by  ulceration  of  the  trachea  by  the  cannula,* 
h  separation  of  the  false  membrane  by  sloughing  ;  a  velvety  and 
<j swollen  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  or  by  prominent 
Ugranulations.  The  treatment  is  clearly  preventive,  to  dispense 
flwith  a  tube,  especially  a  metal  one,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  from 

the  first  to  use  one  of  appropriate  length  and  curve  (p.  390). 

(b)  A  Sloughy  Condition  of  the  Wound. — If  this  is  threaten- 
ijing,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  tightness  of  the  tapes,  so  that 

!the  cannula  is  not  needlessly  buried  in  the  wound,  and  to  the 
iwearing  of  a  collar  of  lint  behind  the  shield.     The  tube  must  be 
-iiremoved  at  intervals,  or  replaced  by  an  india-rubber  one,  air  tend- 
ing to  enter  without  a  tube  as  soon  as  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  set  and  healing.    If  the  wound  is  not  only  sloughy,  but  gan- 
grenous and  diphtheritic,  in  addition  to  frequent  cleaning  with 
i?a  camel's-hair  brush,  the  use  of  iodoform  and  hot  boracic  or  zinc 
ochloride  lotions,  stronger  measures,  such  as  the  application  of 
^ptire  nitric  or  carbolic  acid,  will  be  called  for.     The  general 
treatment  will  not,  of  course,  be  neglected  in  these  cases. 

(c)  Emphyscma.\ — This  is  usually  the  result  of  a  faulty  opera- 
Some  undoubted  cases  of  ulceration  into  the  innominate  after  low  trache- 
otomies in  children  are  on  record— e.g.,  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xi.  p.  20. 

0n  this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  the  laborious,  accurate,  and 
1  rresearchful  papers  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Champneys,  in  vols.  lxv.  lxvii.  and 
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tion.  The  incision  into  the  trachea  is  either  wrongly  placed, 
i.e.,  it  is  not  in  the  same  line  with  that  in  the  soft  parts,  or  it  is 
too  small — perhaps  two  small  ones  have  been  made  ;  very  rarely 
is  the  emphysema  due  to  too  large  an  incision  in  the  trachea. 
Or,  the  incision  may  have  been  correctly  made,  but  some  fault 
connected  with  the  tube  may  produce  the  emphysema ;  thus  it 
may  have  been  originally  too  short,  or  have  been  pushed  out  of  the 
wound  by  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  or  by  coughing.  As  a  rule, 
this  complication  is  not  dangerous  unless  it  be  extreme  in  very 
young  children,  or  unless  it  travel  deeply  ;  under  these  circum- 
stances scarification  must  be  made  use  of,  if  possible. 

(d)  Ulceration  of  the  Trachea.— This  is  usually  due  to  the^ 
pressure  of  a  cannula  faulty  in  length  or  curve,  much  more  rarely j 
to  separation  of  membrane  or  sloughs.    There  are  no  definitely,' 
characteristic  signs  of  this  complication  ;  the  following  point  to. 
it :  Streaks  of  blood  expectorated  a  day  or  two  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  perhaps  discoloration  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. J 
This'  accident  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  as, 
the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  here  much  lowered.     The  tube  should 
be  left  out  if  possible,  or  an  india-rubber  one  substituted,  anr 
worn  as  short  as  possible,  and  cut  obliquely  so  that  toe  end  doe 
not  impinge  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea.  If  it  is  necessa 
to  dispense  with  all  tubes,  attempts  may  be  made  to  keep  the 
edges  of  the  tracheal  wound  stitched  to  that  in  the  soft  parts  fo 
a  few  hours,  or  Mr.  Golding  Bird's  dilator  may  be  worn. 

(e)  Suppuration  in  Mediastina.— -This  is  a  rare  complication. 
When  it  does  occur  it  is  liable  to  be  very  rapid.     It  results  from  a 
descending  cellulitis  from  the  wound.  The  only  treatment  is  proven 
tion  by  a  well-performed  operation  and  by  attention  to  the  wound 

Other  complications  which  are  not  surgical  may  of  course 
present— viz.,  Extension  of  exudation  downwards.  Gene 
infection.    Paralysis.    Albuminuria.    Broncho-pneumonia,  a  vj 

'   Ixviii.  of  the  Med.  GMr.  Trans.,  and  his  work  on  Artificial 

following  are  amongst  the  practical  conclusions  with  winch  has  page  abound^ 
(i)  Emphysema  of  the  anterior  mediastinum,  often  associated  with  pneum 
hoiax  occ rs  in  a  certain  number  of  tracheotomies.    (2)  The  conditions  favoui 
to  thieve  division  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  obstruction  to  the  air-pas* 

efforts.    (3)        incision  in  the  deep  * 
should  not  be  longer  than  needful ;  it  shou  d  on  no  accoun 
trachea,  especially  during  inspiratory  efforts.    (4)  The  frequency  c  t      P  ) 
probably  depends  much  on  the  skill  of  the  operator  es ^™™^Z  a 
tube     (  0  The  dangerous  period  during  tracheotomy  is  the  rnten  al  betwe 
Sid  the  deegp  cervical  fascia  and  the  efficient 
(6)  If  artificial  respiration  is  necessary,  the  tissues  should  be  kept  in  api 
with  the  trachea,  and  any  manipulations  performed  without  jerks. 
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frequent  one,  known  by  a  rise  of  temperature  with  frequent 
respiration  and  dyspnoea,  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  breath- 
ing, with  large  bubbling  and  crepitant  rales. 


TUBAGE  OF  THE  LARYNX  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
TRACHEOTOMY  IN  MEMBRANOUS  LARYNGITIS. 

This  is  one  of  those  new  modes  of  treating  an  old  disease  about 
which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  decided  opinion,  as  the  matter  is  still 
sub  judice. 

Attention  was  called  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Mace  wen*  in  1880. 
It  has  been,  recently,  more  prominently  brought  forward  in 
America,  t 

The  advantages  claimed,  if  verified,  will  no  doubt  be  very 
great.  Of  these  the  chief  are— (1)  That  objection  on  the  part 
of  friends  is  less  likely  than  in  the  case  of  tracheotomy  ;  (2)  That 
the  tubes  are  easily  and  quickly  introduced  ;  (3)  That  there  is  no 
severe  and  difficult  operation  ;  (4)  That  the  inspired  air  is  warm 
and  moist ;  (5)  That  the  tubes  are  self-cleansing  ;  (6)  That  there 
is  no  prolonged  after-treatment. 

The  tubes  used  have  been  mainly  of  two  kinds— (a)  Macewen's 
long  cylindrical  tubes  of  the  pattern  of  gum-elastic  catheters, 
introduced  from  the  mouth  into  the  trachea  through  the  larynx, 
and  removed  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  hours  for  cleansing  ;' 
(b)  O'Dwyer's  short  tubes  (under  3  inches)  of  metal  with  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  larger  than  the  lateral.  These  are  self- 
retaining,  partly  by  an  enlarged  head  which  rests  upon  the  ven- 
tricular bands,  and  partly  by  a  fusiform  enlargement  a  little  lower 
down.  They  are  introduced  and  removed  from  the  mouth  bv 
special  instruments.    A  gag  must  be  used. 

I  am  unable  to  recommend  intubation.  Within  a  few  months 
ot  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Macewen's  paper  I  made  use  of  his 
method  m  three  patients  with  membranous  laryngitis  at  the  wish 
rfmyfriend  Dr.  Goodhart.    Every  one  of  these  came  to  tracheo- 

<  njjn:  ledl  "W-'  Julj  24  and  31.  i88°:   Dr.  Macewen's  cases  were  all  four 

£ VtZ°>  T! ones  being  cases  of  oedema  of  the  ^lottis- 

Wl  ^in  ?         'St  Paper  18  in  thG  New  Yorh  Mcd-  Jour>,,  August  188s  Mr 

>•  Ingals  (kwnf  Z;?   T        TV  °Ct°ber  24,  l885'  and  J,,1-v  23-  ^7)  and 

»ve  no  ^IZ^l^tfZ^'  nY-  2  "f  9'  l887>"   Dr"  results 

^5.  Ann.  o^"ri-mnvT8  6^      Ca'°  **  ^  "*  -November 

,im.  after  O'Dwye^  'n,   IV, ?    i      !'  ^  ^  give"  which  Were  treilted  b^ 
w  j^wjer  s  plan,  of  which  only  one  recovered. 
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tomy,  most  of  the  drawbacks  enumerated  below  being  most  strongly 
present.  I  ought  to  say  that  of  Dr.  O'Dwyer's  tubes  I  have 
no  personal  experience,  but  I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion  that  in 
children  at  least  they  cannot  meet  with  a  large  amount  of  general 
success.  Their  necessarily  narrow  chink-like  calibre  appears  to 
me  to  be  certain  to  obstruct  the  free  expectoration  of  mucus, 
membrane,  &c,  which  is  so  essential  in  these  cases.  Even  when 
this  is  liquid  and  abundant,  I  fear  that  the  tubes  will  be  plugged  ; 
when  the  expectoration  is  dry,  thick,  and  tenacious,  its  escape- 
must  surely  be  impossible. 

Drawbacks:— (i)  The  tubes  are  likely  to  become  plugged; 
(2)  There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  children  to  take 
sufficient  food,  as  swallowing  is,  in  them  certainly,  much  em- 
barrassed— the  importance  of  getting  sufficient  food  down  in 
these  cases  has  already  been  alluded  to,  p.  395  5  (3)  Part  oi 
what  liquids  are  taken  now  easily  finds  its  way  into  the  trachea 
and  lungs;  (4)  The  tube  may  be  coughed  out ;  (5)  The  facilities 
for  extracting  membrane,  spraying  the  trachea,  &c,  are  much 
fewer  than  after  tracheotomy  ;  (6)  In  introducing  the  tubes 
membrane  may  be  dislodged  into  the  trachea. 

Mr.  Symonds,  in  a  summary*  of  the  results  of  O'Dwyers 
method  and  G  A.  Wright  (loe.  supra  cit.)  state  that  m  passmg  the 
tubes  membrane  may  be  pushed  down,  thus  increasing  the 
dyspnoea,  and,  with  this  difficulty  before  us,  they  point  out  that  it 
will  be  wise,  when  making  use  of  intubation,  to  be  prepared  for 
immediate  tracheotomy  :  while  I  feel,  I  trust  sufficiently,  that  the 
results  of  tracheotomy  for  croup  admit  of  very  great  improvement, 
I  doubt  if  intubation  will  be  more  successful.    I  venture  to  think 
that  this  is  one  of  those  diseases  in  which  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  some  of  the  anatomical  surroundings.    1  shall, 
perhaps,  be  condemned  as  holding  a  pessimist's  views  when  1  say 
that,  considering  the  narrowness  of  the  glottis,  its  proneness  to 
spasm,  the  ready  downward  extension  of  the  disease,  the  age  and 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  patients,  I  doubt  if  it  is  not  expecti  g 
too  much  when  a  larger  proportion  of  cures  are  looked  foi  here 
either  by  tracheotomy  or,  still  less  I  think,  by  tubage.  Ana 
while  I  ayHow  that  I  hL  not  myself  ^P^J^T^ 
the  recent  modification  of  tubage,  I  would  add  that  I  have  very 
ately  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  improved  method  was  mad 
use  of  with  much  temporary  Mat,  followed  by  tracheotomy,  *e 
ferred,  but  ultimately  called  for,  and  by  fatal  results. 


*  Brit.  Med.  Jovrn.,  November  19,  1887- 
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OTHER  INDICATIONS  FOR  TRACHEOTOMY. 

(i.)  Syphilitic  and  Tubercular  Ulceration. — Tracheotomy  is 
more  frequently  called  for  in  the  first  of  these,  in  which  also  it  is 
decidedly  more  useful.  The  conditions  which  demand  it,  tem- 
porarily, are  oedema  of  the  glottis  setting  in  on  old  mischief, 
fibroid  thickenings  which  may,  later,  yield  to  treatment,  and, 
more  permanently,  probably,  deep  ulceration,  necrosis,  and  cica- 
tricial contraction. 

In  tubercular  mischief  tracheotomy  rarely  gives  much  relief, 
dyspnoea  being  now  a  rarer  misery  than  cough  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  both  of  which  are  conditions  which  may  be  intensified 
by  the  presence  of  a  tube. 

(ii.)  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Larynx. — Here  tracheotomy 
is  often  called  for.  Till  statistics  of  extirpation  of  the  larynx  are 
more  complete,  the  question  which  of  these  modes  of  operative 
interference  has  the  soundest  basis  must  remain  uncertain.  One 
difficulty  alone  which  besets  this  matter  is  scarcely  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  that  is  that  an  increasing  number  of  cases  shows 
that,  to  be  really  successful,  extirpation  of  the  larynx  must  be  per- 
formed early,  but  how  many  patients  will  submit  to  it  at  this 
stage  ?  (p.  411). 

In  deciding  between  advising  a  palliative  tracheotomy  and 
extirpation  of  the  larynx  the  surgeon  will  be  guided  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  disease  and  that  of  the  patient.  The  latter  opera- 
tion can  alone  be  justified  when  the  disease  is  strictly  localized. 
Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  extension  of  the  disease, 
especially  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  to  the  pharynx,  back  of  the 
tongue  or  tonsil,  should  put  this  operation  aside.  Again,  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  how  far  he  is  exhausted,  how  far  his 
strength  is  sufficient  for  such  an  operation  as  extirpation,  how 
far  he  gains  ground  after  a  preliminary  tracheotomy,  have  'all  to 
be  considered. 

(iii.)  Acute  Laryngitis.— The  rapidity  with  which  this  may 
run  a  fatal  course,  especially  after  exposure  to  cold  in  reduced 
constitutions,  is  well  known.  If  treatment,  including  application 
ot  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  scarification  of  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds  and  adjacent  parts  fails  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea, 
tracheotomy  should  be  performed  at  once  to  meet  the  increasing 
exhaustion. 

(iv.)  Certain  Spasmodic  Affections— e.g. ,  Aortic  Aneurism 
and  Tetanus.— Owing  to  these  diseases  destroying  life,  usually, 
n  other  ways,  tracheotomy  is  rarely  called  for  here.  Occasionally 
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however,  the  laryngeal  dyspnoea  which  they  bring  about  calls 

for  this  operation.  .  . 

Probably  there  is  no  form  of  dyspnoea  more  agonizing  to  the 
patient,  or  more  distressing  to  the  friends,  than  that  which  may 
accompany  thoracic  aneurism.  The  surgeon,  however,  when 
called  upon  to  perform  tracheotomy  in  one  of  these  terrible  cases,  • 
must  remember  that  the  dyspnoea  may  be  tracheal  as  well  ob 
laryngeal  in  its  origin,  and  that  it  is  in  the  latter  only  that 

operation  will  give  relief.  ...    „  .  . 

I  would  refer  my  readers  on  this  point  to  one  of  Dr.  Bristol  > 
interesting  Lumleian  Lectures*  and  especially  to  this  passage:-.. 
«  Destruction  of  the  functional  activity  of  one  recurrent  laryngeal, 
nerve  is  attended  with,  of  course,  paralysis  of  the  correspond  mg . 
vocal  cord  (which  can  be  recognized  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope), 
with  impairment  of  the  musical  quality  of  the  voice  and  appa- 
rently with  some  difficulty  of  swallowing,  owing  to  the  tendency 
of  food  to  slip  into  the  trachea,  but  is  certainly  not  necessarily 
attended  with  stridor  or  dyspnoea-  in  the  second  place  com- 
pression of  the  trachea  involves  stridor  and  dyspnoea,  wh  ch 
often  paroxysmal  and  is  liable  to  end  m  sudden  death  but  does 
not  itself  interfere  with  intonation  or  phonation,  excepting  m  so 
far  as  it  may  render  the  voice  weak  by  diminishing  the  suPP  y 
'  rwLd  to  tL  vocal  organ."    As  the  paroxysmal  nature  o  e 
dyspnoea  may  then  be  met  with  in  cases  of  pressure  on  he  a 
tub!  below  the  larynx  as  well  as  in  laryngeal  dyspnoea,  the  chid 
points  to  rely  on  will  be  the  result  of  a  laryngoscope  examina- 
tion and  the  freedom  of  the  lungs  and  air-tube  from  pressure, 
Kit  thinks  that  <<  the  absence  of  respiratory  excursions 
the  larynx"  points  to  the  chief  impediment  being  below  the 

glottis."    

.  Z->  May  IO,  l87,   D,  —  goes  on  to  ^ *- *.  e— 
t*£X£  t  — of 'mucus  bemw  the  — ,  anc 

to  the  difficulty  of  dislodging  it  ^ ^^J*     frQm  Gerhardt  {LchrJ,  d,  Avsc. 
+  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,,  vol.  xix.  p.  82.    Quoting  irom  uer         *  fflUow 

Tubingen,  x87«),  D,  ™^%»Z£&£  " -1.  v.  P-  * 
ing  causes  for  dyspnoea  (Dr  PoweJ ^J^/g  the  abductors  of  the  cords 
all  be  present  together  :-(i)  ™™™f  j™es  distinct  bulging  inward: 

(2)  Though  the  post-mortem  may  "  not  show  any  v ery  di  s 
ifthe  trachea,  the  aorta  and  ™^*J^£h^^  considerable  p- 
that  during  life,  when  these  parts  «*™*J3S«  led   «  accumulation  0 
8Ure  was  exerted  on  the  trachea, "T^dner  ( Clin.  Med.,  p. 4* 

^nfd  ^compression  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  plexuses. 
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With  regard  to  tracheotomy  in  tetanus,  the  same  warning  has 
to  be  given.    In  the  rarer  cases  in  which  tetanus  threatens  life 
by  asphyxia  and  not  by  exhaustion,  the  surgeon,  before  perform- 
ing tracheotomy,  must  decide  where  lies  the  seat  of  the  asphyxia. 
In  the  few  cases  which  I  have  seen  in  which  asphyxia  closed  life 
in  this  disease,  the  asphyxia  was  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
i  respiration,  including  the  muscles  of  inspiration  and  those  of 
;  expiration — e.g.,  the  abdominal  muscles  also.     The  fatal  spasm 
thus,  usually,  not  lying  in  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  seems  contra- 
!  indicated,  unless  it  were  done  with  the  object  of  relieving,  with 
the  aid  of  artificial  respiration,  that  congested,  gorged  condition 
of  the  lungs  which  is  due  to  the  continued  spasm  of  the  muscles 
| of  respiration.    And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  these  steps  were 
taken,  the  gentle  violence  of  artificial  respiration  would,  as  has 
happened  with  tracheotomy  itself  in  this  disease,  only  bring  on 
|  a  final  and  fatal  spasm. 

(v.)  Scalds  of  the  Upper  Aperture  of  the  Larynx. — Tra- 
cheotomy is  here   usually  deferred  till   late,  and  its  want  of 
success  is  well  known.     This  is  not,  however,  an  instance  of 
sause  and  effect,  the  mortality  in  these  cases  being  rather  due  to 
the  shock,  pain,  and  inability  to  take  sufficient  food.     Unless  the 
base  is  seen  late,  tracheotomy  should  not  be  performed  in  these 
oases  till  a  trial  has  been  made  of  scarification,   or  rather  of 
jicupuncture,  by  means  of  a  guarded  bistoury  point,  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  epiglottis  and   the  glosso-epiglottidean  and 
iryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  the  left  fore-finger  guiding  the  point 
bf  the  instrument.    In  doing  this,  the  surgeon  must  remember 
he  amount  of  dyspnoea  which  is  already  present,  and  the  cer- 
amty  that  this  will  be  increased  by  the  struggles  of  the  child, 
>y  the  finger  coming  in  contact  with  these  inflamed  parts,  and  at 
my  moment  the  child  must  be  turned  on  its  side,  artificial  respi- 
•ation  performed,  or  even  tracheotomy  resorted  to. 

(vi.)  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages.— We  will  sup- 
pose a  child  brought  to  the  surgeon  with  a  history  of  having 
wallowed  one  of  the  usual  foreign  bodies.  Two  questions 
iow  call  for  an  answer.  (i)  Is  there  a  foreign  body  at  all 
a  any  part  of  the  air-passages?   and  (2)  if  so,  where  is  it? 

regard  to  the  first  question,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
story  18  often  far  from  clear,  especially  in  children,  and  the 

>e  V0  meanS  aS  °bvkmS  aS  the^  are  often  described  to 

oreum  h\   *  ^  in  distmSuishing  the  entrance  of  a 

he  Sm    7  SUCh  a  disease  as  ^mbranous  laryngitis  are 

wwclen  onset  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  well-marked  inter- 
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missions.     The  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  body  into  the  larynx— viz.,  the  urgent  dyspnoea,  the  - 
cyanosis,  the  struggling  against  impending  death-may  not  be  got 
at  on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  patient,  or  because  no  one  saw 
the  onset;  while  if  the  body  has  passed  from  the  larynx  into  the 
trachea,  or  into  one  bronchus,  the  dyspnoea,  brassy  cough,  and 
alteration  in  the  voice,  may  all  have  disappeared  before  the 
surgeon  sees  the  child,  and  yet  he  will  be  expected  to  give  a, 
definite  opinion.    Again,  the  body  may  have  been  coughed  up 
and  perhaps  swallowed.    Again,  in  adults,  usually  hysterical  and 
egotistical  women,  who  come  with  a  history  of  cancer  dysphagia, 
etc.,  owing  to  a  pin  which  they  aver  to  be  m  their  throats,  the 
diagnosis  will  be  far  from  easy* 

Having  settled  that  a  foreign  body  is  really  present  the 
surgeon,  unless  tracheotomy  is  urgently  called  for  tries  to  decide 
whL  the  body  is  lodged.  A  careful  examination  should  be 
made  with  a  good  light  and  with  the  finger  in  the  fauces  and  with 
The  laryngoscope  when  feasible,  any  inflation  about  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  body  having  been  previously  obtained. 

(a)  A  large  or  irregular  body,  such  as  bolted-*.*.,  unmasti- 
cated-food,  or  artificial  teeth,  usually  lodge  above  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx,  and  cause  urgent  and  often  fatal  dyspnoea.  If, 
however,  the  first  attack  be  survived,  bodies  of  considerable  size- 
,7  a  plate  with  one  or  two  false  teeth,  or  halfpennies-have  bee 
kn^wn  to  lodge  near  the  base  of  the  epiglottis  and  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds  for  a  very  considerable  time. 

Inch  cases  should  be  treated  by  laryngotomy  to  meet  the 
urge^  dy^ncea,  and  extraction  of  the  bodies  either  by  the  fiuger, 
or  appropriate  forceps,  or  probangs. 

«3)  A  small  and  light  body-^.,  a  bead,  a  pea  * 
i Regular  one,  as  a  bit  of  nutshell-may  stack  m  the  nma  o 
£S  cf  the  larynx.  If  the  first 
Ifthont  operations  the  position  of  the  body  wfil  be  potnte M* b? 
The  shortness  of  the  intermissions  between  the  facks  of  spasm 
and  by  the  pain  and  the  marked  alterationj^roce^^ 

,  !  wool*  refer  my  readers  to  some  inactive  '.SE 
delusive  impression,  wMoh  may  arise  from  the  .mafpnea  swaUo  . 
teeth,  «sc.  {Hunt-  Led.,  1885,  p.  34)-  consequences  may  1» 

t  ieeasiooaliy,  when  the  hodr  ,s  .n  ^^J^^^Z 


disease. 
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The  treatment,  here,  would  be  first  to  perform  a  high  tracheo- 
tomy, and  to  dislodge  the  body  from  below  with  a  female  catheter 
or  bougie  of  appropriate  size,  the  cricoid  cartilage  being  divided 
if  needful.*  If  the  body  cannot  be  dislodged  in  this  way,  a 
partial  or  complete  thyrotomy  (p.  382)  must  be  performed. 

(y)  If  the  body  pass  through  the  larynx  it  will  depend  mainly 
on  its  outline  and  weight  whether  it  remain  in  the  trachea  or 

pass  into  one  of  the  bronchi.    Thus,  if  it  is  light  and  smooth  

e.g.,  a  cherry-stone— it  may  frequently  shift  its  position,  and  then, 
from  time  to  time  rising  into  the  larynx,  cause  spasm,  and  thus 
attacks  of  urgent  dyspnoea,  with  paroxysmal  cough  and  temporary 
aphonia. 

In  such  cases  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  with  a  free 
opening  into  the  air  tube,  this  being  kept  open  by  wire  ligatures 
passed  through  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  tied  behind  the  neck 
or  a  dilator  such  as  Mr.  Golding  Bird's  may  be  inserted. 

(S)  If  the  body  is  smooth  and  heavier  it  will  probably  fall  into 
one  of  the  bronchi.    This  subject  is  next  dealt  with  separately. 

FOREIGN"  BODIES  IN  THE  BRONCHI. 

Amongst  these  may  be  tracheotomy  tubes,t  especially  ill-made 
ones  tubes  worn  too  long,  particularly  if  a  low  operation  has 
been  done  (p.  389);  pebbles;  fruit  stones  j  part  of  toy  whistles  • 
pieces  of  nutshells  ;  &c.  &c.  wmsties  , 

<J£  f  ^ment—Ib  ^s  been  shown  by  Mr.  Goodall  that 
bronchus  the  larger,  the  foreign  body  usually  lodges  in  this 

^  ^  lar^°-Pe  and  larval  forceps, 
t  Dr  CohP,w  r  ,      *      ,  °*  °f  C0Caine' ma7  be  successful. 

of  the  ^Ts^^^£!tm  WheQ  °r  COTrod^  :  "  This  so™ 

so  inexcusable  that  I  desJ el  ^  ™C™s^ct™  and  admonition,  is 
references:  Porter  (LZtI  fr, the  P°int  ™th  ^  an  array  of 

•  Journal    f868  Tilr    P  Y  ^  S"  l»  '>  Waters,  A* 

Med.  ^Jr^S^vol1  Pi  ^  uZ  ^  ' 
,p-  n3;  Ogle  and  Lee  /«  «/  /«,,     V  P"  53  j  Holthouse,  Lancet,  1872,  vol.  i. 

No-36,  1876  ;  Thornton  TrZ  '',  \      P'  45 ;  -^urow>  Berl.  Klin.  WW,., 

*  Cohen  (  or  ™  ;>        ^oT?A  P-  36  J  H°Wse'  AP"1  17,  i877." 

'^AS.IJJS    Dr-  ?fdle  "»*         *    Si  ported 

caPW  a  girl  .4  n  n7    1^0 n/f^     S1°n,°1  ^  ^  br0n°huS  b*  11  mctal  P«* 
8      we.    Urgent  dyspnoea  followed  at  once,  relieved  by  the  passage 


i 
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impaction  80  were  in  the  trachea,  35  in  the  larynx,  26  in  the  , 
right  bronchus,  and  1  5  in  the  left.  Out  of  2 1  cases  analysed 
by  Prof.  Gross  (Durham,  Syst.  of  Sttrg.,  vol.  i.  p.  758),  in  which 
death  took  place  without  operation,  and  without  expulsion  of  the 
foreign  body,  in  4  the  foreign  substance  was  situated  in  the 
larynx ;  in  I  partly  in  the  trachea,  partly  in  the  larynx  ;  in  3  in 
the  trachea  ;  in  I  in  the  right  bronchial  tube  ;  in  1  in  the  lung  5 
in  9  in  the  right  pleural  cavity.  Out  of  42  cases  subjected  to 
operation  and  general  treatment,  the  extraneous  substance  was 
situated  twice  positively,  and  1 1  times  probably,  in  the  right 
bronchial  tube  ;  4  times  certainly,  and  4  times  probably,  in  the 
left  bronchial  tube  ;  7  times  in  the  trachea  and  1 4  in  the  larynx. 
From  these  statistics  it  would  appear  that  the  trachea,  larynx, 
and  right  bronchus  are  the  most  likely  places  in  which  a  foreign 
body  will  be  arrested. 

Evidence  of  a  Foreign  Body  having  lodged  in  a  Bronchus. — Per- 
haps there  may  be  a  history  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  mouth ; 
pain  dull,  and  heavy  behind  sternum,  at  about  its  junction  with 
the  second  right  costal  cartilage  ;*  shortness  of  breath,  cough, 
expectoration  ;  more  or  less  diminution  of  breath  sounds  over  a 
portion  of  the  chest-wall  ;t  rales;  increased  breath  sounds  on 
the  opposite  side ;  and,  later  on,  evidence  of  inflammation  and 
destruction  of  lung-tissue. 

Treatment.— A  low  tracheotomy  (p.  389)  snollld  be  performed 
at  once,  and  with  as  free  an  opening  as  possible.  The  edges  of 
the  incised  trachea  being  held  open  with  sutures  of  wire  (not  too 


of  an  oesophageal  probang,  the  foreign  body  being  believed  to  have  entered  the 
stomach.  There  was  great  pain  at  the  time,  and  violent  cough.  By  the  eleventh, 
day  there  was  evidence  of  almost  complete  collapse  of  the  left  lung,  this  having 
commenced  on  the  fourth  day.  There  was  no  dyspnoea,  but  occasional  short  cough. 
The  cap  was  believed  to  have  lodged  at  the  end  of  the  left  bronchus.  Tracheotomy 
was  performed  through  the  thyroid  isthmus,  divided  between  two  ligatures.  Ihe 
trachea  was  freely  opened  and  its  edges  sutured  to  the  skin.  A  long  probe 
detected  the  cap,  in  the  position  diagnosed,  with  the  open  end  uppermost,  u 
was  easily  extracted  with  a  pair  of  suitably  curved  forceps,  with  external  grip. 
A  good  recovery  followed.  ,  .  ,  .  A< 

*  The  division  of  the  trachea  is  opposite  the  spine  of  the  third,  in  some  cases 
the  fourth,  dorsal  vertebra.  In  front,  this  division  is  on  the  level  of  the  junction 
of  the  first  with  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum.  The  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  is  on  a  level  with  the  third  intercostal  space.  A  stethoscope  placed  here 
would  cover  the  bronchi,  more  especially  the  right  (Holden). 

+  «  Obstruction  of  the  left  bronchus  usually  produces  absence  of  respwW 
„v  r  ^entire  lung  of  that  side,  but  occlusion  of  the  right 
produces  absence  of  respiration  over  the  lower  lobe  of  that  «de  «^J*« 
at  the  bronchus  taking  place  much  nearer  the  bifurcation,  and  the  foreign 
rarely  lodging  above  the  point  of  division"  (Dr.  Cohen,  he.  supra  at.,  p.  6,1). 
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fine),  inversion  and  succussion  should  be  tried,  and  a  feather  or 
probe  used  in  order  to  excite  cough. 

If  provided  with  suitable  instruments  (see  below)  the  surgeon 
may  at  once  proceed  to  attempts  at  extraction,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Durham  (Jog.  supra  cit., 
pp.  769-770),  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which 
have  done  well,  expulsion  has  not  been  effected  until  some  time 
after  the  operation.*  Whenever  a  fit  of  coughing  brings  the 
body  into  view,  the  next  inspiration  will  draw  it  back  again, 
so  that  careful  watching  and  prompt  use  of  forceps,  &c,  will  be 
required. 

If  from  its  shape,  or  from  the  interval  which  has  elapsed,  the 
body  is  too  firmly  impacted  to  be  expelled  by  exciting  coughing, 
the  following  instruments  should  be  resorted  to — viz.,  Gross's 
flexible  German-silver  tracheal  forceps,  long  and  slender  and 
easily  bent  into  any  curve  ;  or  Durham's  forceps,  equally  flexible 
and  giving  a  better  grip. 

Failing  the  above,  stout  silver  or  copper  wire  should  be  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  blunt  hook,  or  a  long  probe  fashioned  into  the 
same  shape.t  The  above  instruments  are  first  used  as  sounds 
and  searchers,  aided  by  the  forefinger,  which  can  be  passed  as  far 
as  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  the  orifice  of  each  primary 
bronchus,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sands. J 

The  operation  should  not  be  too  prolonged,  especially  if  the 
parts  are  inflamed  :  when  this  condition  has  subsided,  spontaneous 
expulsion  will  often  take  place.  Annandale§  recommends  that 
this  be  promoted  by  the  patient's  taking  a  deep  inspiration ;  the 
surgeon  then  closes  the  tracheotomy  wound  till  expiration,  thus 
rendered  more  violent,  follows  and  often  drives  out  the  body. 


'  Tims,  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Smith's  at  Halifax  {Lancet,  1876,  vol.  ii  .p.  148),  a  boy, 
aged  eight,  swallowed  a  whistle  (as  thick  as  a  penholder,  and  about  4  inch  long) 
on  January  8  ;  it  was  not  expelled  till  May  7,  the  child  having,  for  the  previous 
six  weeks,  had  increasing  cough  and  expectoration  with  progressive  emaciation. 
The  child  recovered,  and  Dr.  Smith  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
\  rv  slight  discomfort,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  cause  would  have  been  recognized  if 

'  impacted  body  had  not  produced  a  whistling  sound,  and  thus  demonstrated 
its  presence. 

T  Mr.  Hulke  {Lancet,  1876,  vol.  ii.  p.  785)  used  a  long  piece  of  German-silver 
wire,  one  end  of  which  was  bent  into  ablunt  hook  about  i  inch  long,  and  the  wire 
again  bent  about  1 J  inch  above  this,  at  an  angle  roughly  estimated  as  that  which 
the  right  bronchus  and  trachea  include.  The  other  end  was  bent  into  a  large  loop, 
he  plane  of  which  coincided  with  that  of  the  tracheal  end  of  the  wire  beyond 
the  angle,  and  thus  allowed  it  to  be  guided  into  the  right  bronchus. 

%  Amer.  Clin.  Led.,  vol.  ii.  p.  199,  Putnam,  New  York.  1876.  Quoted  by  Mr. 
Durham,  he.  supra  cit.,  p.  771.  §  Med.  Times  and  Caz.,  February  27,  1875. 
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EXCISION  OF  THE  LARYNX,  PARTIAL  AND  COMPLETE  I 

(Figs.  92-94)- 

The  value  of  these  operations  is  still  sul  judice  ;  much,  there- 
fore, of  the  following  will  require  confirmation. 
Indications. 

( i )  Sarcoma  and  carcinoma  of  the  larynx,  if  intra-laryngeal. 

The  following  questions  must  be  answered  when  extirpation  of 
the  larynx  is  under  consideration  : — A.  Is  the  diseas<  malignant  '. 
B.  How  far  is  it  advanced?  C.  Is  it  intra-  or  extra-larywjeaH 
D.  Which  is  the  wisest  operation  to  perform — excision  or  a  pallia- 
tive tracheotomy  %  To  give  an  answer  here,  (i)  the  results  of  the 
operation,  and  (2)  the  after-condition  of  the  patient  have  to  be  duly 
weighed.  E.  Does  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  justify  the 
operation  ? 

A.  Is  the  case  one  of  malignant  disease  ? — A  well-known  case 
has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  great  difficulty  of  always  dia- 
gnosing carcinoma.     Dr.  Semon  has  thus  strongly  drawn  attention 
to  this  matter  (Trans.  Intern.  Med.  Congr.,  1 881,  vol.  iii.  p.  264). 
In  answer  to  the  objection  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
operated  on  the  disease  was  already  in  too  late  a  stage,  Dr. 
Semon  said  :  "  Who,  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases,  will  take 
upon  himself  to  diagnosticate  early  and  positively  carcinoma  ?  and 
who,  again,  if  carcinoma  is  diagnosticated,  will  say  positively 
whether  it  is  in  an  early  or  more  advanced  stage  ?    With  regard 
to  the  first  question,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  carcinoma  from  tertiary  syphilis,  and  its  consequences,  is  often 
really  not  the  easy  thing  one  might  be  induced  to  believe  from 
the  convenient  descriptions  in  the  text-books.    Not  only  is  the 
laryngoscopic  differential  diagnosis  often  exceedingly  difficult  for 
a  long  time,  but  I  wish  to  state  here  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
guarded  in  making  the  diagnosis  and  giving  out  the  prognosis  ex 
juvantibus;  for,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  care- 
fully observing  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases  of  laryngeal 
and  oesophageal  carcinoma  in  which  I  have  given  potassium 
iodide  to  avoid  any  possible  error,  I  am  able  to  state  distinctly 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  them  the  administration  of  this  drug 
has  produced  a  subjective  improvement,  and  in  some  of  them 
apparently  even  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
for  a  period  varying  from  eight  days  to  four  weeks.'     The  10 
lowing  points  may  help  a  decision  in  this  most  difficult  ami 
important  matter.    In  cancer,  pain  is  more  constant,  mdepen 
ently  of  use  of  the  larynx  ;  the  cachexia  is  more  definite, 
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Llands  are  more  likely  to  be  involved  (vide  infra),  and,  perhaps, 
fcotor  is  more  marked.    As  to  appearance  of  the  ulceration,  Dr. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  (Arch,  of  Laryng.,  New  York, 
vol  ii    1 881)  write:  ''The  floor  of  a  tuberculous*  ulcer  is  pale 
and  aranular,  and  slightly  depressed ;  the  margins  fairly  well 
i  marked,  but  not  deeply  excavated  ;  the  surrounding  parts  pale  and 
languid   and  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  spreading  process  of 
i  erosion  very  comparable  to  that  of  the  nibbling  of  a  small  rodent 
I  animal.    This  is  due  to  the  confluence  of  small  ulcers  produced 
by  the  slow  incurable  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  closed 
I  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  to  the  ejection  of 
\  minute  tubercles  which  have  worked  their  way  to  the  surface. 
;  Veiy  different  from  this  is  the  punched-out,  areolated  excavation 
I  which  is  seen  in  tertiary  syphilis,  and  which  may  be  considered 
suggestive  of  a  bite  rather  than  of  the  continuous  nibbling  to 
which  we  have  likened  the  tuberculous  ulcer.    Nor  need  we 
insist  on  the  angry,  hypersemic,  thickened  walls  of  a  cancerous 
I  ulceration,  with  its  accompanying  deformities  and  other  signs,  to 
I  still  further  point  the  laryngoscopic  diagnosis." 

B.  How  far  is  the  disease,  if  malignant,  advanced  ? — Dr.  Semon 
(loc.  supra  cit.)  with  regard  to  the  question,  "  Is  it  always  pos- 
j  sible  to  decide  whether  the  carcinoma  is  in  an  early  or  advanced 
stage— -i.e.,  has  or  has  not  an  infection  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
!  already  taken  place  ? "  quotes  the  instructive  case  of  a  patient, 
I  aged  sixty,  who,  having  had  syphilis  twenty  years  before,  began 
to  suffer  from  his  throat  in  October  1880.     The  diagnosis 
remained  long  doubtful  between  specific  perichondritis  and  carci- 
noma, potassium  iodide  not  yielding  decisive  results.     It  was  not 
till  early  in  March  1 88 1  that  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  could 
:  he  actually  established,  and  at  this  time  the  cervical  lymphatics 
:  became  slightly  hardened,  but  not  perceptibly  enlarged.  On 
i  March  9  tracheotomy  was  required,  and  exactly  one  week  after  the 
:  operation  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  quickly  increasing, 
appeared  behind  the  right  sterno-mastoid.    Dr.  Semon  points 
out  that  if  extirpation  had  been  performed  instead  of  tracheotomy 
there  would  have  been  a  recurrence  within    one  week  of  the 
operation. 

The  following  remarks  from  a  recent  elaborate  essay  by  the 
well-known  Berlin  laryngologist,  Frankel  (Dent.  Med.  Woch.,  Jan. 
and  Feb.  1889;  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April  1889),  will  be 
found  helpful : — 

*  For  a  good  instance  of  the  difficulty  in  deciding  between  carcinoma  and 
tubercle  of  the  larynx,  see  Brit.  Mai.  Journ.,  1S88,  vol.  i.  p.  609. 
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Stages  of  Laryngeal  Carcinoma. — I.  Earlier  Stages  hefore  Moni- 
tion.— The  most  frequent  form  is  that  of  a  tumour  on  one  of  the 
cords,  appealing,  in  the  commencement,  as  a  flat,  broadly  senile 
elevation.  At  first  there  is  no  other  symptom  than  hoarseness, 
due,  not  to  any  immobility  of  the  band,  but  to  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  the  tonal  qualities  of  the  vocal  membrane.  The 
majority  occur  in  men*  over  forty.  Thus  age,  and  sex,  may  be, 
to  some  extent,  aids  in  the  diagnosis.  The  carcinoma  penetrates 
towards  the  interior  of  the  tissues,  instead  of  growing  more  into 
free  space,  as  is  the  case  with  innocent  growths.  The  epithelium 
becomes  destroyed,  and  the  surface  then  appears  either  flat  or 
rugose,  and  greyish  or  whitish.  This  form  is  usually  the  keratoid 
or  horny  carcinoma.  In  preparing  excised  fragments  for  micro- 
scopical examination,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
sections  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes  in 
their  interpretation.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  carcinoma  of 
the  vocal  band  is  diffuse,  tending  to  extend  superficially  instead 
of  forming  a  circumscribed  tumour.  At  first  it  can  hardly  be 
told  from  any  other  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Almost 
invariably  one  band  only  is  affected.  Growth  is  slow.  It  may 
take  a  month  for  the  thickening  to  exceed  a  few  millimetres. 
Even  when  the  entire  band  becomes  involved,  it  preserves  its 
contour  and  mobility.  In  keratoid  carcinoma  cornification  is  the 
prominent  feature  ;  in  simple  carcinoma,  it  is  the  papillary  forma- 
tion.! Impaired  mobility  of  the  cord  has  been  noted  by  Frankel 
only  when  the  growth  occupied  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord. 
In  such  cases  median  position  of  the  cord  soon  took  place. 
Polypoid  and  diffuse  carcinoma  occur  in  the  ventricular  bands  and 
ary-epiglottic  folds,  the  polypoid  form  being  more  dendritic  than 
on  the  cord.  Carcinoma  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  soon 
causes  impaired  mobility  of  the  cords,  and,  sometimes,  early  painful 
dysphagia.  Early  examination  of  excised  portions  is  necessary, 
because  involvement  here  soonest  renders  unilateral  excision  un- 
availing. Ventricular  carcinoma  probably  often  %  begins  in  the 
numerous  glands  found  here.  Its  diagnosis  from  inspection  is 
very  difficult,  but  prolonged  observation  eventually  shows  that  the 


*  M.  Baratoux  (Progr.  Mid.,  May,  June,  and  July  iSSS)  finds  that  of  301  cases 
of  carcinoma,  265  were  men  ;  of  46  cases  of  sarcoma,  40  were  also  males. 

t  Epithelioma  is  much  the  most  frequent  variety— 77  per  cent.  (Baratoux) ;  of 
these,  only  three  were  cylindrical,  all  the  rest  squamous.  Sarcoma  occurred  in 
about  7.5  per  cent.,  the  spindle-cell  form  being  the  most  common. 

X  This  view  is  scarcely  supported  by  the  very  small  number  of  cases  of  cylin- 
drical epithelioinata, ;  vide  supra. 
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ventricular  band  and  ary-epiglottic  fold  are  not  swollen,  but  are 
poshed  outwards.  Laryngoscopy  offers  no  conclusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  tumour.  Almost  the  only  other  tumour  occurring 
in  the  ventricle  is  a  gumma,  the  diagnosis  being  here  usually 
practicable  by  treatment.  Carcinoma  of  the  cord  has  a  great 
tendency  to  creep  along  the  contiguous  squamous  epithelium  and 
reach  the  opposite  side.  In  this  way  the  circular  forms  are  pro- 
duced. Carcinoma  often  extends  much  more  deeply  than  is 
apparent  on  inspection.  Carcinomas  extending  to  the  ventricular 
bands,  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  and  the  epiglottis  usually  become 
dendritic  or  cauliflower-like  in  their  further  development.  Laryn- 
geal carcinoma  takes  sudden  stages  of  recrudescence  after  inter- 
mitting intervals  of  apparent  quiescence,  and  gradually  produces 
stridor,  which  may  proceed  to  asphyxia.  Glandular  swelling  is 
less  frequent,  and  occurs  later  than  in  the  majority  of  other  car- 
cinomas. On  the  other  hand,  minute  glandular  swellings  in  the 
neck  are  difficult  to  feel.  Cases  also  occur  in  which  the  glandular 
swelling  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
absence  of  laryngoscopic  examination.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  value  of  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  in  the  diagnosis 
of  laryngeal  carcinoma.* 

Later  Stages. —  Ulceration — Necrosis. — Despite  the  friction  to 
which  the  parts  are  subjected,  ulceration  is  a  late  manifestation, 
not  taking  place  till  the  carcinoma  has  existed  for  a  year  at  least. 
The  ulcerations  are  usually  recognised  very  readily  by  the  laryngo- 
scope. They  are  surrounded  by  tumid  masses,  sometimes  smooth, 
sometimes  with  dense  borders,  sometimes  covered  with  outgrowths 
papillomatous  or  granulation-like.  When  ulceration  becomes 
more  extensive,  it  may  resemble  that  of  syphilis  or  tubei'cle. 
When  doubt  exists,  fragments  of  the  tissues  at  the  margin  should 
be  repeatedly  excised  for  microscopic  examination,  although  in 
many  instances  there  may  be  no  characteristic  evidence  detected. 
Sometimes  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  will  help. 
Rapid  disintegration  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  fcetor,  which  some- 
times proclaims  the  diagnosis.  After  a  period,  usually  of  several 
months,  ulceration  is  followed  by  deep-seated  mischief,  especially 
necrosis  of  the  cartilages,  sloughing,  and  invasion  of  neighbouring 
structures.    The  carcinoma  attacks  the  connective,  elastic,  and 

*  Sappey  (Anat.  Descript.,  t.  ii.  p.  861),  quoted  by  Lennox  Browne,  loc.  svpra 
at.,  states  that  "  in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx  the  lymphatics  are  multiplied 
to  infinity  ;  interiorly  the  mesh  stretches  over  the  corresponding  wall  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  larynx  to  the  ventricular  bands,  becoming  more  and  more 
attenuated." 
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muscular  tissues,  and  the  glands.  As  to  penetration  of  the 
cartilage,  Prankel  finds  that  ossified  cartilage  is  readily  attacked, 
especially  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  lower  part  of  the  arytenoids.' 
The  disease  grows  uninterruptedly  into  reticular,  but  usually  sur- 
rounds hyaline  cartilage.  The  neighbouring  healthy  cartilage 
undergoes  calcification.  Additional  necrosis  of  cartilage  is  pro- 
duced by  purulent  perichondritis,  a  frequent  complication.  Ex- 
tensive implication  is  found  in  marked  contrast  to  the  compara- 
tively small  crater-like  ulcer  on  the  surface.  The  perichondritis 
has  nothing  characteristic  at  first,  but  is  usually  recognizable  by  , 
the  co-existence  of  the  growth,  sometimes  ulcerated,  which  has 
produced  it.  Perichondritis,  especially  when  complicated  with  i 
oedema,  may  produce  sudden  asphyxia,  even  when  there  has  been 
no  preceding  stenosis. 

0.  Is  the  disease  intra-  or  extra-laryngeal  ?  f — It  has  been  shown, 
by  the  remarks  quoted  from  Prankel,  that  laryngeal  carcinoma, 
the  squamous  and  horny  epithelioma  especially,  is  limited  to  the 
larynx  for  a  considerable  time.  The  opinion  has  been  increasingly 
held  of  late  that  extirpation  of  the  larynx  should  only  be  attempted 
while  the  disease  is  limited  to  that  cavity,  and  not  infiltrating  adja- 
cent structures  and  glands.  Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  parts  of  the  pharynx  have  been  removed,  in  others  portions 
of  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  and  thyroid  gland,!  but  the  results  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  far  from  encouraging,  not  only  because  a 
dangerous  operation  is  rendered  still  more  hazardous,  but  also 
because  recurrence  is  usually  rapid.  Extirpation  in  extra-laryn- 
geal cases  is  an  operation  where  the  surgeon  may  not  know  where 
to  stop,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  In  deciding  whether 
the  disease  is  extra-laryngeal,  the  surgeon  will  be  helped  by 
observing  whether  the  larynx  moves  in  deglutition,  and  from  side 

*  This  opinion  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Butliu,  p.  427- 
+  In  some  cases  this  has  only  been  decided  during  the  operation,  as  m  a  case 
of  Mr.  Holmes  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  18S4,  vol.  ii.  p.  809),  in  which,  during  w 
laryngectomy,  part  of  the  epithelioma  was  found  to  lie  outside  the  larynx,  exten - 
ing  upwards.    In  some  cases  the  carcinoma  is  extrinsic  from  the  first— i.e., 
mencing  in  the  pharynx,  and  involving  the  larynx  by  invading  the  epiglottic 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds.  oleoma 

t  Thus,  Czerny,  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman  (loc.  cit.),  in  a  case  of  lympno-s 
which  had  perforated  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  Evolved  the  neig1! 
glands,  removed  these  latter  repeatedly.    The  internal  and  external  c 
the  internal  jugular  and  the  vagus  were  divided,  and  the  patien  died .U 
months  after  the  primary  operation.    Gerster's  case  (p.  425)  ig  J     "    *  that 
one,  and  it  must  be  remembered-^)  that  the  growth  was  a  sarcoma  U 
the  removal  of  the  larynx  was  partial,  and  (c)  that  the  last  report  was  only  ca 
up  to  a  little  more  than  half  a  year  after  the  operation. 
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to  side,*  whether  the  glands  are  involved  (vide  supra,  p.  4 1  3),  by  in- 
formation gained  by  the  finger  passed  from  the  mouth  with  the  aid 
of  cocaine,  by  the  rate  of  the  changes  observed  with  the  laryngo- 
scope, and  by  the  character  of  the  growth  from  the  first— i.e., 
whether  horny,  flat,  and  sessile,  or  dendritic  and  papillary.  Dr. 
Newman,  in  some  most  instructive  lectures  (Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
1 886,  vol.  i.  p.  816),  writes  :  When  the  disease  is  intrinsic,  "  the 
prominent  symptoms  are  aphonia  and  dyspnoea.  The  lymphatic 
elands  are  seldom  affected ;  as  a  rule,  cachexia  is  not  a  prominent 
feature  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and  dysphagia  is 
not  a  common  symptom.  In  patients  suffering  from  extrinsic  t 
wrowths,  on  the  other  hand,  aphonia  is  not  usually  present  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and,  indeed,  there  may  be  only 
slight  alterations  in  the  voice;  while  dysphagia  is,  as  a  rule, 
present  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  reached  any  considerable  size. 
Pain  in  larynx  and  pharynx,  extending  round  the  neck  and  to 
the  ear  of  the  affected  side,  is  more  characteristic  of  extrinsic 
than  of  intrinsic  new  formations.  In  the  former  the  glands  are 
also  involved  at  an  early  period,  and  cachexia  is  usually  pro- 
nounced." 

D.  Which  is  the  wisest  operation  to  perform  for  malignant  disease 
—extirpation  of  the  larynx  or  a  palliative  tracheotomy  ? — Here  we 
have  to  consider — (a)  the  results  of  the  operation,  (f3)  the  after- 
condition  of  the  patient. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  operation,  I  may,  I  think, 
fairly  take  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Hahn,  of  Berlin,^  whose  wide 
experience  and  special  opportunities  in  this  branch  of  surgery  are 
well  known.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  even  more  discouraging 
than  the  earlier  ones,  taken  from  many  operators,  which  he 
collected  previously  (Volkmann's  Vortrage,  1885),  and  which 
have  been  most  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Butlin  (Opcr.  Surg. 
Mai.  Dis.,  p.  192).  The  cases  are  divided  into  three  groups — 
(A)  Extirpation  of  Tumours  from  the  Interior  of  the 
Larynx;  (B)  Unilateral  JResection  of  the  Larynx;  (C)  Total 
'Extirpation  of  the  Larynx. 

(A)  Extirpation  of  Tumours  from  the  Interior  of  the 


*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  larynx  may  be  movable,  and  yet  the  pharynx  be 
implicated,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Surgeon-Major  McLeod  (Lancet,  April  26, 
1884). 

t  I.e.,  creeping  in  from  the  pharynx. 

t  A  translation  of  his  manuscript  will  bo  found  in  the  Journal  for  Laryngology 
and  Rhinology,  May  1888.  Carcinoma  laryngis  is  the  only  term  used  for  malignant 
disease. 
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Lar  ynx.— By  this  is  meant  opening  the  larynx  ( "laryngo-fissure") 
and  scraping  it  out,  with  sometimes  application  of  the  cautery  or 
partial  excision  of  the  cartilages.  Of  the  three  cases,  one  died 
on  the  eleventh  day,  from  heart  failure  and  pulmonary  thrombosis 
the  patient,  an  unfavourable  one,  having  urgently  requested  the 
operation.  In  the  other  two  recurrence  took  place,  one  unhappy 
patient  banging  himself. 

(B)  Unilateral  Resection  of  the  Larynx. — Of  six  cases,  two 
died  from  tbe  operation ;  of  the  four  recoveries,  recurrence  took 
place  in  one ;  of  the  three  others,  it  is  stated  that  one  remained 
free  from  recurrence  a  few  montbs  after  the  operation,  and  that 
the  two  others  were  discharged  cured,  one  with  slight  indication 
of  necrosis.* 

(C)  Total  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx,— Of  six  cases,  only  one 
survived  tbe  operation  and  remained  free  from  recurrence,  this 
case  being  a  brilliant  triumpb  as  far  as  it  goes,  over  seven  years 
having  elapsed  since  the  operation.  When  we  remember  that 
these  are  the  results  of  a  man  who  has  had  special  opportunities, 
perhaps  unequalled  save  by  those  of  Billroth,  and  who  has  been 
working  at  tbe  subject  for  eigbt  years,  the  outlook  of  the  opera- 
tion appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  gloomy. 

(/3)  The  After-condition  of  the  Patient. — Tbis  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter,  and  one  whicb  should  be  fully  explained  to  the 
patient.  The  amount  of  comfort  will  mainly  depend  upon  two 
tbings — (i)  whether  half  or  tbe  whole  of  tbe  larynx  has  been 
removed  ;  (2)  wbether  much  of  the  skin  and  soft  parts  has  had 
to  be  taken  away,  or  has  sloughed. 

Witb  regard  to  the  first  point,  if  only  half  of  the  larynx  have 
been  removed,  the  patient  usually  swallows  early  and  easily,  and 
speaks  quietly  and  boarsely,  but  witb  very  fair  distinctness,  and 
witbout  any  need  of  mechanical  aid.  Wbere  tbe  whole  larynx 
has  been  taken  away,  some  such  appliance  as  that  of  Gussenbauer  s 
will  be  required  to  enable  tbe  patient  to  make  himself  understood. 
Much  difficulty  is  often  present  in  tbese  cases  in  keeping  open 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  wound  for  tbe  introduction  of  the  artificial 
larynx.  Even  after  complete  removal,  if  tbe  pharynx  has  been 
left  untouched,  the  power  of  swallowing  will  be  but  little  impaired. 
If,  bowever,  the  surrounding  soft  parts  have  had  to  be  widely 
extirpated,  so  large  a  gap  will  be  left  tbat  swallowing  will  be  im- 
possible, and  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  with  a  tube. 

*  A  most  successful  case  by  this  operator  on  a  well-known  English  barrister  i» 
recorded  by  Dr.  Semon,  Clin.  Soc.  'JYans.,  vol.  xx.  p.  44. 
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While,  for  the  present,  it  must  remain  uncertain  how  far  the 
after-condition  of  the  patient  will  be  better  than  that  foretold 
after  the  earlier  laryngectomies,*  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the 
soft  parts  in  front  of  the  pharynx  have  had  to  be  extensively 
removed,  the  after-condition  is  one  of  great  discomfort. f 

E.  Does  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  justify  the  operation ? — 
The  age  of  the  patient  (not  only  to  be  recognized  by  years),  his 
power  of  meeting,  and  of  recovery  after  a  very  severe  operation, 
the  presence  of  any  liability  to  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia, 
asthma,  his  capability  of  assimilating  food,  the  condition  of  his 
viscera — e.g.,  kidneys  and  liver — have  all  to  be  most  carefully 
considered,  in  addition  to  such  local  points  as  the  size  of  the 
growth ;  its  nature,  whether  squamous  and  horny  epithelioma  or 
dendritic,  papillary,  and  encephaloid  ;  its  rate  of  growth ;  the 
duration  of  any  ulceration,  whether  it  is  intrinsic  or  extrinsic. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  are,  I  think, 
(1)  That  the  operation  is  justifiable  in  the  sarcomata  owing  to 
their  smaller  liability  to  infect  the  glands,  and  the  younger  age  of 
the  patients,  and,  therefore,  their  ci  priori  better  condition  ;  (2) 
that  it  should  be  abandoned  in  carcinoma,  save  in  the  earlier 
stages,  while  the  growth  is  distinctly  unilateral,  and  the  patient, 
having  had  all  the  risks  fairly  put  before  him,  decides  to  undergo 
the  operation.  In  such  early  stages  it  is  probable,  though  more 
cases  are  required  to  decide  the  matter,  that  the  modified  laryn- 
gectomy which  Mr.  Butlin  (p.  427)  has  so  strongly  recommended 
and  successfully  practised  will  be  found  sufficient.  But  these  early 
operations  will  introduce  questions  very  difficult  of  answer,  (a)  It 
has  been  shown  above  (p.  4 1  o)  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  even 
skilled  laryngologists  to  bind  themselves  to  a  decisive  answer 
early  in  the  case,  and  to  all  that  may  come  of  it.  (/3)  Then  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  removal  of  the  larynx  is  an  operation 
of  great  severity,  liable  to  entail  a  condition  of  shock  (especially 
in  patients  well  on  in  life)  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  part  removed,    (y)  Furthermore,  this  operation,  especially  its 

*  Thus,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  1881  (Trans 
p.  263),  stated  that  "  the  condition  of  a  patient  after  extirpation  of  the  larynx  is 
usually  one  of  great  misery."    Dr.  Cohen,  of  Philadelphia,  holding  the  same  view, 
drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  «  recovery  »•  and  mere 

survival   after  the  operation. 

t  A  good  illustration  of  this  condition  and  an  idea  of  its  results  are  given  by 

Points  ^  gG'1  fig-  1095  ^  ***  °fSur'J-'  voL  v-  P'  776).    He  also 

eaTly  attemPts  t0  use  ^  artificial  larynx  only  cause  ha^mor- 
bvwT  llea°aPPamuswhichis  adjustable  at  first,  is  often  rendered  useless 
•>y  iuitner  cicatrisation. 
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severer  forms,  apart  from  the  question  of  recurrence,  has  special 
risks  of  its  own — e.g.,  septic  cellulitis  and  broncho-pneumonia' 
— and  thus  an  early  operation  may,  if  fatal,  shorten  a  life 
materially.*  (§)  Statistics  are  in  such  a  case  especially  unreliable.  . 
Thus,  while  all  the  successful  operations  are  probably  published,  . 
many  of  these  have  been  insufficiently  followed  up,  while,  on  the  • 
other  hand,  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  unsuccessful  cases 
have  never  been  brought  forward. 

A  palliative  tracheotomy,  as  soon  as  dyspnoea  sets  in,  will  be  • 
■  the  wisest  course  in  all  cases  unsuited  to  excision — e.g.,  advanced  I 
or  extrinsic  ones — where  this  operation  is  refused,  and  in  cases  i 
where  the  surgeon  is  in  doubt.    As  the  average  duration  of  life 
in  epithelioma  here  is  from  2  to  2\  years,  the  time  still  remaining 
after  tracheotomy  may  be  from  I  to  i|  year.    The  fact  must  be 
in  no  way  kept  back  or  made  light  of  that  the  closing  months 
will  be  a  time  of  much  misery.t    It  will  be  wise  to  prepare  the 
friends  for  this  at  the  time  when  the  question  of  operative  inter- 
ference, with  all  its  risks  and  uncertainty,  is  discussed. 

(2)  A  few  cases  may  arise  in  which  there  is  no  malignant 
disease,  but  the  laryngeal  cavity  is  destroyed,  and  is  a  constant 
source  of  discomfort  and  danger.  Thus,  in  Dr.  P.  Heron  Watson's 
case,|  a  gentleman  aged  thirty-six,  palliative  tracheotomy  had 
been  performed  to  relieve  the  ulceration  of  tertiary  syphilis.  The 
larynx  healed,  but  the  puckering  gave  rise  to  a  condition  of 
matters  by  which  some  portion  of  all  fluid  nutriment  and  saliva 
made  its  way  into  the  trachea  and  occasioned  fits  of  spasmodic 
cough.  Feeding  by  the  tube  did  not  prevent  the  sahva  from 
passing  down,  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  on  its  withdrawal 
some  fluid  regurgitated,  and  some  part  of  it  passed  into  the 
trachea,  &c.  The  patient  rallied  from  the  operation  for  removal 
of  the  larynx,  but  died  some  weeks  afterwards  from  pneumonia. 

Both  in  this  case  and  one  in  which  Eubio,  of  Madrid,  removed 


*  After  laryngectomy  for  carcinoma  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  die  within 
six  months  of  the  operation.  In  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  extirpations 
death  takes  place  during  the  first  fortnight  after  the  operation,  from  respiratory 
complications  (Schwartz). 

t  In  a  few  cases,  as  in  one  which  Mr.  H.  Morris  brought  before  the  Clinical 
Society  (Trans.,  vol.  xx. ;  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  975).  removal  of 
the  larynx  may  be  called  for  after  a  palliative  tracheotomy  has  been  done ;  but 
owing  to  the  downward  extension  of  the  growth,  the  tracheotomy-tube  becomes 
a  source  of  continual  irritation  and  distress,  though  absolutely  necessary  for 
respiration,  and  the  suffocative  cough  and  dyspnoea  cannot  be  relieved  by  other 
means.  The  case  is  alluded  to  again  p.  430.  The  patient,  a  man  of  fifty-nine, 
sank  on  the  eighth  day,  from  exhaustion. 

X  Quoted  by  Dr.  Foulis,  Trans.  Interned.  Med.  Oongr.,  18S1,  vol.  iu.  p.  251. 
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the  larynx  for  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  in  a  man  aged  forty-one, 
with  a  fatal  result  on  the  fifth  day,  there  was  great  debility  before 
the  operation.  With  regard  to  this  group  of  cases,  Dr.  Foulis 
remarked,  "  When  the  breathing  and  voice  are  impeded,  and  the 
parts  are  no  longer  capable  of  distension  by  dilatation,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  diseased  larynx  may  be  properly  removed  and  re- 
placed by  an  artificial  one." 

(3)  It  is  just  possible  that  excision  of  the  larynx  may,  in  the 
future,  be  performed  as  part  of  an  operation  for  removal  of  a 
thyroid  gland  the  site  of  malignant  disease.  It  is  well  known 
how  fatal  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  often  is  in  these  cases 
from  interference  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  injury  to  which  is 
often  unavoidable.  It  has  been  suggested*  that,  in  these  cases, 
if  it  will  facilitate  extirpation  of  the  malignant  disease,  or  if  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  above  nerve  has  been  injured,  the 
larynx  be  removed,  thus  not  only  giving  more  room  for  dealing 
with  the  original  disease,  but  also  for  removing  a  fertile  source  of 
dyspnoea  and  spasm.  But  considering  the  age  and  general  con- 
dition of  these  patients,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  suggestion  will 
bear  fruit. 

Operation. 

Preliminary  Tracheotomy. — This  should  be  done  a  week  at 
least  before  the  operation  for  excision.  The  advantages  are  that : 
(1)  The  patient  gets  used  to  breathing  through  an  artificial 
apparatus.  (2)  The  easier  breathing  will  improve  his  general 
health.  (3)  The  lungs,  being  less  engorged  after  thus  receiving 
air  freely,  will  be  less  likely  to  become  the  seat  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. (4)  When  tracheotomy  is  performed  less  time  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  operation,  and  no  blood  will  enter  from  this 
source.  (5)  The  trachea  will  have  become  adherent  to  the  skin, 
and  thus  tends  less  to  fall  away  when  the  larynx  is  severed  from 
it,  so  preventing  diffusion  of  pus. 

With  regard  to  the  site  of  the  tracheotomy,  it  should  be  low 
rather  than  high,  for,  if  done  high  up,  (1)  it  maybe  too  near  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  (2),  a  more  important  point,  if  a  high 
operation  is  performed,  the  lower  end  of  the  excision- wound  will 


Dr.  Foulis  {be.  supra  cit.,  p.  258)  quotes  briefly  a  case  of  Dr.  Bircher's,  in 
wnicn  a  scirrhous  thyroid  had  been  excised ;  six  months  later  recurrence  took 
Place,  and  the  larynx  was  excised  with  part  of  the  gullet.    Death  took  place  in 
en  days  from  pneumonia  and  gangrene  of  the  lung.    Prof.  Caselli  (Liter.  Med. 
mgr.,  1881,  vol.  iii.  p.  262)  stated  that  he  had  performed  partial  excision  of  the 
arynx  in  the  case  of  an  enormous  myxo-fibro-chondroma  of  the  hyoid  and  larynx, 
P^ent,  who  was  much  exhausted,  dying  in  three  days. 
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come  into  parts  infiltrated  and  altered,  and  thus  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish at  a  very  critical  stage  of  the  operation.* 

While  the  above  is  believed  to  be  the  wiser  course,  some  have 
had  good  results  with  a  high  operation,  performed  before  or  at 
the  same  time  as  the  removal  of  the  larynx.  Thus  Mr.  Lennox 
Browne  (lor.  infra  tit.),  having  performed  a  high  tracheotomy 
(between  the  second  and  third  rings),  introduced  Hahn's  tampon- 
cannula,  consisting  of  a  tube  surrounded  with  compressed  sponge .t 
Other  operators  have  dispensed  with  tracheotomy  altogether. 

The  patient  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic 
(the  A.C.E.  mixture,  chloroform  or  bichloride  of  methylene  being 
the  best),  given,  if  possible,  through  the  tracheotomy  tube  or 
tampon-cannula  by  tubing,  which  keeps  the  surgeon  and  the  ad- 
ministrator out  of  each  other's  way.  The  surgeon  must  decide 
whether  he  will  perform  the  operation  with  the  patient  in  the 
usual  position,  cutting  from  above  downwards,  or  with  the  head 
supported  in  the  dependent  position,  pillows  being  placed  under 
the  dorsal  spine,  the  incision  being  now  made  from  below 
upwards  4 

*  On  this  account  G-ussenbauer  prefers  a  high  tracheotomy  with  horizontal 
severance  of  the  trachea  as  the  initial  step  in  laryngectomy,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
after  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  the  tissues  become  so  infiltrated  and  matted  that 
they  are  less  readily  recognized,  and  also  complicate  the  detachment  of  the  soft 
parts  and  make  hemorrhage  more  serious.  On  this  point  Mr.  Butlin's  argument, 
that  in  patients  exhausted  by  long-continued  dyspnoea  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  is  essential  to  success  that  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  some  time 
previous  to  the  operation,  will  carry  great  weight  with  most  surgeons. 

t  Cannulas  with  air  or  water  tampons  are  liable  to  the  serious  drawback  of 
sudden  rupture.  On  this  account  it  seems  best  to  use  ordinary  cannulas  surrounded 
with  aseptic  sponge.    Mr.  Butlin  prefers  the  tube  recommended  by  Hahn  for 
these  reasons :— (i)  It  consists  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  tube,  the  inner  of  which 
is  the  longer,  projecting  about  ii  inch  in  front  of  the  shield  so  as  to  render  the 
entrance  of  blood  very  unlikely.    In  order  to  prevent  this  projection  incon- 
veniencing the  operator,  it  is  made  to  bend  down  parallel  with  the  trachea  before 
it  stands  out  at  a  right  angle  with  the  neck.    (2)  The  outer  tube  is  partly  covered 
with  a  layer  of  compressed  sponge,  previously  soaked  in  iodoform  and  ether 
(1  in  7).    The  sponge  is  fastened  on  by  sutures  and  by  silk  tied  round  its  upper 
and  lower  end.    (3)  About  ten  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  tube  the 
sponge  swells  up  from  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  the  entrance  of  liquids  into 
the  trachea  is  thus  prevented.    This  arrangement  of  sponge  seems  to  hold  the 
tube  more  steadily  in  position  than  the  india-rubber  bag  of  Trendelenl 
tampon  which  is  liable  to  become  slippery,  and  which,  moreover,  may  bursl 
during  the  operation.    The  tube  and  the  way  to  use  it  are  described  by  Dr. 
Semon  (Clin.  &oc.  Tram.,  vol.  xx.  p.  47). 
-  Dr  Cohen  (loc.  infra  tit.)  thus  states  the  chief  merits  of  the  two  metnoas . 
Removal  from  above  downwards  is  the  more  tedious.    To  some  operators  1 
appears  to  be  the  safer  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  effectively  avoids  all  risk  of  escape 
of  blood  and  other  matters  into  the  tracheal  extremity  of  a  severed  windpipe 
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The  former  course,  if  the  tampon  to  be  used  is  a  reliable  one. 
is  probably  the  best,  the  tampon-cannula  of  Trendelenberg,  Dr. 
Semon's  modification  of  this  (Fig.  91),  or  Dr.  Hahn's  tampon 
being  introduced  instead  of  the  ordinary  cannula.  If  no  trache- 
otomy is  performed  either  some  PlG 
time  previously  or  immediately 
before  the  operation,  the  median 
incision  being  made,  the  trachea 
is  usually  first  isolated  and 
divided,  and  then  a  large  tube 
or  tampon-cannula  inserted. 

If  the  operation  is  begun 
from  above,  an  incision  is  first 
made  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  hyoid  bone  exactly  in  the 
middle  line,  vertically  down  to 
the  level  of  the  first  or  second  ring  of  the  trachea,  and  a  second 
at  right  angles  to  the  first,  either  at  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone 
or  across  the  thyroid  cartilage,  in  either  case  passing  outwards 
to  the  sterno-mastoids.    The  vertical  incision  should  go  down  to 


Dr.  Semon's  modification  of  Trendelen- 
bei-g's  tampon-cannula.0  (Mackenzie.) 


during  the  important  stages  of  the  dissection,  for  the  severance  of  the  larynx 
from  the  trachea  is  the  last  step  of  the  procedure  instead  of  the  first,  and  may  be 
delayed  until  all  haemorrhage  is  under  control.  The  opposite  plan  is  said  to 
possess  the  advantage  that,  the  trachea  being  taken  care  of  in  the  first  instance, 
the  operator  can  proceed  more  rapidly,  and  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  air-passages."  The  surgeon  is  also  enabled  to  work 
away  from  the  anaesthetic  and  the  hands  of  the  administrator. 

*  This  instrument  is  thus  described  by  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  (Dis.  of  the  Throat  and 
Aose,  vol.  i.  p.  516,  fig.  107,  from  which  the  above  illustration  is  taken) :  "  It  con- 
sists of  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube,  with  a  broad  groove  running  round  its 
lower  extremity  externally.  This  groove  receives  a  hollow  india-rubber  air-belt, 
which,  when  uninflated,  is  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  cannula.  A  fine  capillary 
silver  tube,  soldered  inside  the  cannula,  communicates  at  one  end  with  the  air-belt, 
and,  at  the  other,  opens  near  the  anterior  orifice  of  the  cannula.  To  this  extremity 
is  attached  a  piece  of  elastic  tubing  about  6  inches  in  length,  with  a  stop-cock  at 
its  free  end.  The  cannula  having  been  introduced  into  the  trachea,  the  belt  is 
inflated  by  means  of  the  tube,  and  the  stop-cock  turned  off.  The  expansion  of 
the  belt  blocks  up  the  space  between  the  cannula  and  the  walls  of  the  trachea,  and 
thus  renders  it  impossible  for  any  blood  to  pass  from  the  larynx  into  the  air- 
passages.  It  is  very  important  not  to  fill  the  air-belt  too  full,  as  much  pressure 
suddenly  applied  to  the  trachea  is  apt  to  produce  an  asthmatic  paroxysm." 
Another  risk,  that  of  bursting  the  belt,  is  alluded  to  elsewhere.  In  Trendelen- 
berg s  original  instrument  the  capillary  tube  was  placed  outside  the  cannula,  and 
rendered  the  latter  very  difficult  of  introduction.  If  possible,  all  tampon-cannulre 
should  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  very  difficult  in  practice  to  secure  the  right 
egree  of  distension.  If  the  tampon  be  distended  sufficiently  to  plug  the  trachea, 
it  is  often  not  tolerated  by  the  patient  ;  if  it  be  reduced  in  size,  blood  finds  its 
way  between  it  and  the  trachea. 
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the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  and  trachea.  The  soft  pai  ls 
over  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  are  then  raised  en  masse  by  insert- 
ing a  blunt  dissector  or  raspatory  so  close  to  the  cartilages  that 
the  perichondrium  itself  is  lifted  up  with  its  relation  to  the  soft 
parts  over  it  undisturbed.  This  separation  is  carried  back  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  junction  of  larynx  and  pharynx,  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages  carefully  severed  in  the  middle  line  with 
stout  scissors  or  cutting-forceps,  the  two  halves  separated  with 
retractors,  and  the  interior  examined  to  see  if  partial  removal  of 
the  larynx  will  be  sufficient. 

The  above  method  of  working  very  close  to  the  cartilages  with 
a  blunt  instrument  only  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Browne  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Henry  Morris ;  it  has  the  conspicuous  advan- 
tages of  disturbing  but  little  the  soft  parts  and  of  causing  but 
trifling  hemorrhage.*  The  transverse  incision  was  not  found 
necessary  in  this,  a  unilateral  removal  of  the  larynx. 

Where  the  parts  do  not  admit  of  the  above  step,  or  where  the 
parts  outside — e.g.,  glands — are  found  involved,  flaps  of  skin  and 
fascia  are  reflected,  and  the  larynx  exposed  as  freely  as  possible, 
any  enlarged  glands  now  seen  should  be  removed,  and  the  crico- 
thyroid arteries  secured.  The  sterno-hyoids,  sterno-thyroids,  and 
thyro-hyoids  are  next  peeled  off  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  a 
blunt  dissector,  or  ligatured  with  chromic  gut  and  cut  through 
(the  knife  beiug  kept  close  to  the  cartilage),  and  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  thyroid  gland  carefully  separated  in  the  same  way,  ligatures 
being  tied  at  their  junction  with  the  isthmus,  if  needful.  The 
soft  parts  at  the  sides  which  contain  the  large  vessels,  &c,  are 
now  carefully  retracted,  and,  the  larynx  being  drawn  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  constrictors  are  divided  very  close 
to  their  attachments  to  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The 
superior  laryngeal  vessels  are  next  secured  and  divided  as  they 
enter  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.t 

Up  to  this  point  very  little  blood,  if  any,  has  entered  the  air- 
passage,  and,  if  the  growth  have  not  caused  obstruction,  the 
inflation  of  the  tampon  may  be  left  to  this  stage. 


If  the  surgeon 


*  In  thus  raising  the  soft  parts,  by  keeping  close  to  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  separate  needlessly  the  soft  parts  from  the  trachea. 
Some  of  these-e.r/.,  the  lateral  masses  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  are  now 
also  detached  with  a  blunt  dissector-are  useful  in  preventing  descent  ot 

^TMr'  Butlin,  quoting  from  Hahn,  advises  that,  in  detaching  the  soft  parts 
at  the  back  of  the  larynx,  blunt-pointed  scissors  should  be  used  with  a  series 
short  snips. 
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be  unprovided  with  one  of  these,  or  if  the  one  in  use  do  not  work 
satisfactorily,  the  larynx  had  best  next  be  detached  from  the 
trachea,  the  cricoid,  or  a  small  circle  of  this,  being-  left  if  possible 
to  give  support  later  on  for  the  artificial  larynx.*  If,  however, 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  growth  downwards,  the 
division  had  better  be  made  between  the  rings  of  the  trachea 
itself.  The  lower  end  of  the  trachea  is  next  to  be  carefully 
stitched  to  the  skin,  or  held  forwards  by  sutures  not  yet  tied,  and 
a  large  tube  of  vulcanite,  lead,  &c,  a  full-sized  tracheotomy  tube 
or  Macewen's  tracheal  tube,  each  being  made  sufficiently  bulky 
by  compressed  gauge  or  drainage  tube,  is  put  in  to  prevent  blood, 
&c,  descending ;  for  this  purpose  the  end  of  the  tube  must  be 
closed. 

The  removal  of  the  larynx  is  next  carried  on  from  below  upwards, 
especial  care  being  taken,  in  the  separation  of  the  oesophagus 
from  its  connections  to  the  trachea  and  larynx,  not  to  button-hole 
it  (Foulis),  especially  at  its  attachment  to  the  cricoid.  During 
this  stage  the  larynx  is  kept  dragged  forwards  with  vulsellum- 
forceps  or  a  sharp  hook. 

If,  as  the  dissection  is  carried  upwards,  the  laryngopharyngeal 
junction  is  found  to  be  infiltrated,  the  anterior  and  lateral  walls 
of  the  pharynx  must  be  removed  as  well.  If  the  surgeon  decide 
now  to  remove  the  epiglottis,!  the  knife  must  be  carried  upwards 
through  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  so  as  to  pass  between  the 
tongue  and  epiglottis,  its  course  being  controlled  by  the  left  fore- 
finger passed  into  the  mouth.  If  the  epiglottis  is  left,  the  knife 
is  carried  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  the  thyro- 
epiglottic ligaments  as  well. 

As  soon  as  the  larynx  is  removed,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
any  bleeding  points,!  and  the  cut  trachea  and  edges  of  the  pharynx 
(if  this  has  been  partly  removed)  stitched  most  carefully  with 
carbolized  silk  sutures  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  wound,  if  this  has 
not  been  already  done  in  the  case  of  the  trachea ;  secure  union 
being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  burrowing  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  neck. 


Halm,  however,  removes  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx,  as  he  thinks  that,  if  left,  it  interferes  with  deglutition. 

t  "  The  weight  of  testimony  seems  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  sacriificng  the 
epiglottis  in  all  cases  of  carcinoma,  and  in  all  others  in  which'an  artificial  larynx 
•  »s  to  be  used  "  (Cohen). 

J  Numerous  Spencer-Wells'  forceps  and  chromic  gut  ligatures  should  be  at 
and,  oozin-r  being  checked  by  very  hot  sponges,  wrung  out  of  a  mercury  bi- 
cmoncle  solution  1  in  2000.    The  wound  should  be  carefully  irrigated  with  the 
ame  solution  at  intervals  from  first  to  last,  and  a  little  iodoform  insufflated. 
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Fig.  92.* 


PARTIAL  REMOVAL  OF  THE  LARYNX  (Figs.  92,  93,  94).  \ 

As  it  is  quite  unsettled  which  operation  will,  in  a  larger  number 
of  cases,  give  the  best  results,  the  following  three  will  be  given 
here — viz.,  (A)  Kemoval  of  half  the  larynx ;  (B)  Modified  laryn- 
gectomy ;  (C)  Thyrotomy  and  removal  of  the  diseased  parts. 

(A)  Unilateral  extirpation  of  the  larynx  may  be  made  use  of  I 
when,  after  exposing  it,  partially  freeing  it  from  surrounding  soft  I 
parts,  and  slitting  it  open,  it  is  found  that  the  disease  is  limited 
to  one  side. 

Dr.  Newman  (loc.  supra  cit.)  gives  the  following  as  indications : 

— (1)  Malignant  disease  of  limited 
extent ;  (2)  Stenosis  or  obliteration  of 
larynx  which  cannot  be  cured  by  other 
means ;  (3)  Eecurrent  papillomata 
not  removable  by  less  heroic  inter- 
ference. 

The  advantages  of  partial  removal 
at  present  seem  undoubted.  (1)  The 
mortality,  3  3  per  cent,  after  total  ex- 
tirpation, is  only  20  per  cent,  after 
unilateral;!  (2)  The  dangers  of  re- 

Epithelionia  of  the  left  cord.  N    ,  .c  „„ 

From  a  patient  in  whom  Mr.  Len-  currence  are  not  greater  if  cases  are 
nox  Browne  successfully  removed  properly  selected  ;  %  (3)  The  voice  may 
half  the  larynx.  be  almQgt  perfectiy  retained  without 

use  of  the  tracheal  cannula ;  (4)  Deglutition  is  completely  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  Lennox  Browne  {loc.  supra  cit.),  in  his  case  of  removal  of 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  for  permission  to  make  use  of  this  and 
the  next  two  illustrations.    They  will  be  found  in  his  paper  (Brit.  Med.  Jov 
February  5,  1887)  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  on  the  Throat  anc 
Diseases,  p.  457. 

t  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  {loc.  infra  cit.)  states  that  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  cases 
have  now  been  recorded,  and  that  in  only  one  instance  has  there  been  an  imme- 
diately fatal  result.  , 

%  Drs.  Hahn  and  Schede  {Germ.  Swrg.  Congr.,  April  1S84 ;  Lond.  Med.  hecora. 
1884,  p.  358)  showed  that  (1)  this  operation  was  much  less  severe ;  (2)  relapse  was 
not  more  frequent ;  (3)  impairment  of  function  was  much  less.  In  one  of  Schedes 
cases  the  patient  was  a  dentist ;  he  could,  after  a  while,  dispense  with  auy  cannu  a 
and  follow  his  calling,  his  speech  not  attracting  notice.    As  a  result  of  cl^tnf* 
contraction,  a  prominent  fold  of  mucous  membrane  had  formed,  immovable, 
capable  of  performing  many  of  the  functions  of  the  right  cord,  the  eft  mo 
up  to  it,  and  thus  forming  a  rima  glottidis.    In  the  case  of  a  Y^  ™0^^ 
rister,  operated  on  by  Dr.  Hahn,  and  brought  by  Dr.  Semon  before  the  Chmoa 
Society  {Trans.,  vol.  xx.  p.  44  5  Brit.  Med.  Jour,,.,  18S6,  vol.  u.  p.  oJSMl  epaUen 
recovered  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  fill  the  position  of  police  magistrate. 
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half  of  the  larynx  (Figs.  92,  93,  94),  having  exposed  it  by  sub- 
perichondrial  raising  of  the  soft  parts,  divided  the  thyroid  cartilage 
with  cutting-forceps,  removed  the  half  by  (a)  Thorough  separation 
of  the  attachments  to  the  pharynx  with  the  raspatory  aided  by 
the  knife-handle  and  finger-nail ;  (b)  Division  of  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane  as  close  as  possible  to  its  thyroid  attachment ;  (c) 
Division  of  the  left  superior  horn  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  at  its 

Fig.  93. 
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Inner  aspect  of  the  portion  removed. 

root  by  cutting-pliers  ;  (d)  Division  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  in  front  and  behind ;  (e)  The  divided  half  of  the 
larynx  was  then  separated  from  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea,  and 
a  few  nicks  only  were  necessary  to  remove  it  entire.  The  very 
slight  oozing*  which  ensued  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
part  was  checked  by  a  slight  application  of  the  galvano- cautery, 
which  would  also  destroy  any  possible  fragments  of  diseased 
tissues  not  removed.  The  left  aryteno- epiglottic  fold  was  divided 
close  to  the  cartilage  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane 
close  to  its  thyroid  attachment,  with  the  view  of  impairing  as  little 
as  possible  the  action  of  the  epiglottis.  The  success  of  this  plan 
was  completely  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  deglutition  was 
effected  three  days  later. 

Dr.  Gerster,  of  New  York  {Ann.  of  Surg.,  Jan.  1886),  reports 
a  successful  case  of  unilateral  extirpation  of  the  larynx  for  sar- 
coma, in  a  patient,  cet  57.    The  laryngoscope  showed  a  smooth 

Only  two  small  vessels  required  torsion,  a  happy  result,  fine  to  the  use  of  the 
raspatory,  and  to  keeping  so  close  to  the  cartilage. 
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Fig.  94. 


pale  tumour  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond,  commencing  inJ 
the  left  glosso-epigiottidean  fold,  extending  through  the  substance* 
of  the  left  vocal  cord  into  the  ary-epiglottidean  fold;  and  ending! 
in  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

A  preliminary  low  tracheotomy  was  performed,  and  at  the 

same  time  a  deep-seated,  hard,  glandu-.f 
lar  swellmg  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
was  removed  from  the  left  sub-maxil-|j 
lary  region,  together  with  part  of  theJ 
internal  jugular  and  the  sterno-mas-J 
toid. 

About  six  weeks  later  the  left  half  ! 
of  the  larynx  was  thus  removed.  A 
tampon-cannula  was  inserted  and  dis- 
T  tended  in  the  tracheotomy  wound ; 

Laryngoscopic    view  from  the    ncuuou    ±ll    uuu    "'■"^  ^  j 

same  patient  four  months  after  after  this  an  incision — commencing. 
°Peration-  at  the  upper  notch  of  the  thyroid,.; 

and  extending  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage^ 
— laid  bare  the  larynx  in  the  middle  line.  To  this  was  addedJ 
another  cut,  commencing  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  first, 
and  extending  horizontally  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left 
sterno-mastoid.  The  crico-thyroid  ligament  was  split  to  admit  a 
strong  pair  of  bone-pliers  for  the  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  perform  this  act,  as  the  strongly 
inclined  position  of  the  cartilage  did  not  permit  an  effective 
handling  of  the  instrument.  Therefore,  access  was  gained  by  au 
incision  through  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  and  an  exact  division 
of  the  calcified  cartilage  thus  effected.  After  this  the  epiglottis 
was  cut  through  lengthwise,  the  left  half  of  the  crico-thyroid 
ligament  divided,  and  the  superior  thyroid  artery  included  in  a  1 
double  ligature  and  cut  through.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the 
operation  consisted  in  the  dissection  of  the  lateral  portions  of 
larynx  and  pharynx,  closely  adherent  to  the  carotid  artery  by 
cicatricial  tissue,  caused  by  the  previous  extirpation  of  the  glauds.  ■ 
Shallow  incisions,  running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  artery, 
were  cautiously  made,  and  the  difficult  task  seemed  almost  com- 
pleted, when  suddenly  a  powerful  jet  of  arterial  blood  welled  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  The  bleeding  point  was  easily 
secured,  and  then  it  was  ascertained  that  the  trunk  of  the  superior 
thyroid  (doubly  ligatured  further  below  prior  to  this)  had  been 
cut  away  level  with  its  origin  from  the  carotid.  Two  catgu 
ligatures  were  applied  around  the  main  trunk  above  and  below 
the  forceps,  and  when  the  instrument  was  removed  a  round  hole 
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in  the  side  of  the  carotid  became  visible.  The  remaining  adhe- 
sions, corresponding  to  the  left  lateral  portion  of  the  pharynx, 
1  could  now  be  easily  dissected  out.  The  patient  made  a  good 
,  recovery,  but  a  plastic  operation  was  required  to  close  the  wound, 
and  about  seven  weeks  after  the  operation  a  small  suspicious 
alandnlar  swelling  was  removed  from  the  supra-clavicular  region. 
Five  months  later  the  general  condition  was  remarkably  improved. 
Swallowing  of  solids  and  semi-solids  was  excellent ;  drinking  had 
to  be  slowly  and  carefully  done.  The  patient  could  speak  with  a 
hoarse  whisper,  readily  understood  at  a  distance  of  10  or  15  feet. 
The  cicatrices  were  soft  and  normal.  The  laryngoscope  showed 
a  smooth,  rather  extensive,  scar  occupying  the  left  side  of  the 
pharynx  and  larynx.  The  right  cord  was  normal.  Two  other 
most  interesting  cases  of  partial  extirpation  of  the  larynx  are 
recorded  by  Dr.  Semon  (Dr.  Hahn  being  the  operator)  and  Mr. 
Butlin  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.). 

(B)  Modified  Laryngectomy.— Mx.  Butlin  in  this  country  (vide 
infra),  and  in  America  Dr.  Solis  Cohen,  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  infrequency  with  which  the  thyroid  cartilages  are  invaded  by 
malignant  disease.  Dr.  Gr.  Fowler  has,  accordingly,  thus  further 
modified  the  operation.  In  a  woman  ait.  58,  the  subject  of 
hoarseness  for  two  or  three  years,  which  five  months  before  the 
operation  amounted  to  complete  aphonia,  a  growth  (subsequently 
proved  to  be  epithelioma)  was  found  on  the  left  cord.  On 
November  17,1888,  four  days  after  a  preliminary  low  tracheotomy, 
an  incision  was  made  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  first  tracheal 
ring.  The  soft  parts  were  separated  (the  thyroid  isthmus  being- 
divided  with  the  thermo-cautery)  and  retracted  on  either  side,  and, 
all  haemorrhage  being  stopped,  the  cricoid  was  separated  from  the 
first  tracheal  ring.  The  stump  of  the  trachea  was  packed  with 
y;auze,  and  kept  well  drawn  forward  with  a  silk  ligature.  Each 
wing  of  the  thyroid  being  split  about  \  inch  on  either  side  of  the 
angle  of  junction,  "  the  interior  structures  of  the  larynx  were  now 
cleared  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  right  side  peeled  off  easily,  but  that  on  the  left 
proved  to  be  hard  and  somewhat  unyielding,  although  it  finally 
separated  completely  from  the  underlying  thyroid.  Both  wings 
of  the  cartilage  being  cleared,  the  soft  parts  behind  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  cricoid,  including  the  articulation  of  the  latter  with 
the  inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid,  and  its  connection  with  the 
(esophagus,  were  separated  ;  the  attachment  of  the  inferior  con- 
strictor to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  thyroid  was  not  interfered 
with.    The  arytenoid  cartilages  were  included  in  the  parts  thus 
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dissected.     Upon  reaching  the  line  of  the  attachment  of  th* 
oesophagus  to  the  cricoid  posteriorly,  the  former  was  opened  in  thi 
median  line,  and  through  the  opening  thus  formed  the  left  index 
was  passed  into  the  pharynx  up  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  anc- 
hooked  over  the  epiglottis.    The  latter,  together  with  the  entin 
respiratory  contingent,  were  now  drawn  forcibly  downward,  so  as 
to  identify  the  attachments  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.  Thi 
latter  was  now  incised,  and  the  epiglottis  detached  from  the  ary- 
teno-epiglottidean  folds,  when  a  few  touches  of  the  knife  servei 
to  release  the  whole  mass.    It  was  found  that  the  entire  disease' 
mass  had  come  away  completely." 

(C)  Thyrotomy  and  Removal  of  the  Diseased  Parts. — Mr.  Butlii 
{Oper.  Surg.  Mai.  Dis.,  p.  191)  is  in  favour  of  thus  limiting  thr 
operation.     "When  the  disease  is  of  very  small  extent,  limits 
to  the  true  and  false  cords  of  one  side,  not  extending  into  th< 
structures  above  and  below,  not  even  adherent  to  the  cartilage, 
believe  the  better  course  to  pursue  will  be  to  remove  the  disease 
structures  and  a  wide  area  of  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  just  11 
the  same  manner  as  one  treats  an  epithelioma  of  the  Hp,  withou 
insisting  on  the  removal  of  even  one-half  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
Cartilage,  whether  calcified  or  not,  is  peculiarly  resistant  to  th- 
progress  of  cancer,  and  when  the  disease  appears  to  be  adheren 
to  it,  it  is  the  perichondrium  which  is  affected,  and  only  in  th< 
rarest  instances  the  cartilage  itself.     Cancer  of  the  larynx  fa 
more  often  causes  the  death  of  the  cartilage  piece  by  piece,  thai 
infiltrates  it."    While  the  above  remarks,  coming  as  they  d. 
from  one  who  is  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  mahgnan 
disease,  and  for  being  one  of  the  few  English  surgeons  who  hav 
successfully  extirpated  half  the  larynx,  are  entitled  to  ever 
respect,  more  cases  are  required  before  it  is  seen  how  far  thi 
very  limited  proceeding  is  justifiable  in  malignant  disease.    ^  □ 
Butlin  has  on  two  occasions  practised  what  he  taught.  Thus 
relates  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  94)  two  cases  of  epithelioid, 
(one  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-seven)  in  which  he  su^ess*^ 
removed  the  disease  without  taking  away  the  framework  0 
larynx.     "  Tracheotomy  was  performed,  the  first  four  trac  l 
rings  were  divided,  and  Hahn's  tube  was  introduced 
end  of  twelve  minutes,  when  the  sponge  was  sufficiently  sWQ 
to  plug  the  trachea  (p.  420),  the  thyroid  and 
divided,  and  the  two  sides  held  widely  apart  with  bhmt  n  ^ 
The  exposure  of  the  growth  was  excellent.     Ihe  c 1 ^ 
much  more  extensive  than  had  been  suspected;  it  occ  P  ^ 
commissure,  the  margins  and  under-surfaces  ot  bot.i 
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id  the  subglottic  region,  and  penetrated  deeply  into  the  sub- 
cent  tissues,  reaching  in  two  places  down  to  the  cartilage,  but 
>t  eating  into  its  substance.  I  cut  it  out  very  freely  with 
issors,  then  scraped  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  a  Volkmann's 
larp  spoon,  laying  the  cartilage  quite  bare.  The  larynx  was 
ft  open,  dusted  with  iodoform,  and  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze, 
a  the  following  day,  Hahn's  tube  was  replaced  by  a  large  silver 
acheotomy  tube  wrapped  round  with  iodoform  gauze."  The 
itient  was  fed  by  an  india-rubber  tube.  Ten  days  later,  the 
des  of  the  larynx  being  held  apart,  Vienna  paste  was  applied 
1  the  former  seat  of  the  cancer ;  this  produced  some  temporary 
ritation,  which  soon  subsided,  but  Mr.  Butlin  doubts  whether 
iy  good  was  effected,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
irts  free  from  mucus  and  saliva.  Three  weeks  after  the  opera- 
on  the  tracheotomy  tube  was  removed.  In  the  other  patient 
similar  operation  was  performed,  but  the  cricoid  was  not 
vided  ;  "  the  exposure  was  as  good  as  could  have  been  desired." 
ie  Hahn's  tube  was  removed  the  day  after  the  operation,  but 
)fc  replaced  by  another  tube.  The  first  case,  operated  on  Nov- 
nber  1887,  is  reported  up  to  May  1889,  and  showed  no  sign 
recurrence.  The  second  is  equally  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
Des,  the  operation  having  been  in  July  1888,  and  the  patient 
ee  from  any  sign  of  recurrence  when  last  seen  in  January  1889. 
he  chief  explanation  of  this  very  happy  result  is  the  fact  that  the 
.sease  in  each  case  was  of  very  limited  extent.  Thus,  in  the 
rst  case  there  was  "  a  warty  growth  of  pale-red  colour  almost  at 
ie  commissure  and  apparently  projecting  from  the  margin  and 
pper  aspect  of  the  right  cord."  In  the  second  case,  upon  the 
ee  border  of  the  right  cord  "  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  with 
ie  two  anterior  thirds,  was  a  prominent  growth,  granular, 
mnded,  but  flattened  on  the  aspect  which  looked  towards  the 
;her  cord."  The  first  patient  was  able  to  speak  in  a  hoarse 
)ice,  the  second  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  Microscopical  examina- 
on  of  fragments  previously  removed  *  had  proved  the  existence 
?  epithelioma. 


It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  next  paper  to  Mr.  Butlin's,  Dr.  Newman  sounds 
>e  touowing  note  of  warning  as  to  a  possible  result  of  intra-larynoeal  removal 
■ra>  of  growth  for  examination.  "While,  on  the  one  hand,  intra-laryngeal 
•no  T  ^  microsc°Pic  Purposes  clears  up  the  diagnosis  in  carcinoma,  it  also 
■I  es  the  patient  to  very  serious  dangers  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
«on<tary  new  formations.  The  incision  of  a  cancerous  growth,  or  its  partial 
>ciin«r  *rS  lUStlj  been  reSardcd  as  a  most  dangerous  procedure,  probably 

oundpd      *  S°rpti0n  °f  th°  iDfectivC  material  takes  Place  rapidly  from  a 
ea  surface.    For  instance,  judging  from  my  experience  of  other  similar 
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After- Treatment. — All  haemorrhage  being  arrested,  the  wound- 
is  brushed  over  with  a  I  o  per  cent,  zinc-chloride  solution,  or 
iodoform  and  ether,  and  dusted  with  iodoform  ;  one  or  two 
sutures  may  be  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  transverse  incision,  but 
the  vertical  incision  should  be  left  widely  open  for  drainage,  the 
wound  being  lightly  packed  with  strips  of  iodoform  or  sal-alem 
broth  gauze.     These  should  not  be  changed  too  frequently,  am" 
at  each  renewal  of  the  dressings,  the  wound  should  be  irrigati 
with  some  antiseptic  solution  and  carefully  cleansed  with  camel 
hair  brushes.    Thiersch,  to  prevent  lung  infection,  keeps  the  he; 
low  for  the  first  few  days.    The  trachea  should  be  kept  we 
plugged.     Mr.  Butlin  advises  that  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tut 
covered  with  iodoform  gauze  be  substituted  for  the  compresse 
sponge-tube  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.    The  gauze  shouli 
be  sufficiently  thick   to   stop  any  discharges  getting  into  th 
trachea,  and  should  be  changed  once  a  day.    It  is  very  importau 
to  keep  the  wound  sweet  and  clean  to  prevent  the  pneumon 
which  has  so  frequently  proved  fatal  after  excision.    The  inspir 
air  should  be  charged  with  antiseptic  vapours.  Nourishmem 
must  be  supplied,  for  the  first  week,  by  a  soft  tube*  passed  either 
by  the  nose  or  mouth,  and,  if  it  is  desirable  to  retain  this,  it  wool 
be  well  to  make  trial  of  this  method  before  the  operation.  FeH 
ing  by  enemata  alone  is  not  reliable,  considering  the  debilitai 
condition  of  these  patients,  and  the  profound  shock  which  ofte 
accompanies  this  most  serious  operation.  ^  q 

The  temperature  of  the  room  must  be  from  65  to  70  .  £ 
moist  carbolized  sponge  or  layer  of  gauze  should  be  kept  in  from 
of  the  tracheotomy  tube.    When  the  wound  has  become  firm,  th. 

r^T^Ts^that  neither  in  case  2  nor  3  would  the  lymphatic  gland 
nave  become  involved  for  months  had  I  not  removed  portions  of  th.  growth, 
forceps    In  both  instances  the  tumour  was  limited  m  size,  and  in  both,  ww> 
a ve  y  short  time  after  the  intra-laryngeal  operation,  the  lymphatic  g hinds  torn 
Lolved     .  ■  •  While  conscious  of  the  value  of  removing  portions  of  alar.n 
neoplasm  for  diagnostic  purposes,  I  desire  to  express  -J^JM-J^ 
it  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  cases  suspected  to  be  cancer  1 m  e  s  tb ^pa 
willing  to  have  a  radical  operation  performed  immediately  after  the  cUa 
completed."    A  correspondence  on  the  relation  o    into-  aryngeal  ure«T 
malignant  disease  of  the  larynx  will  be  found  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journ., 

V°i-  in  a  case  of  total  excision  of  the  larynx  by  M,  Morris 
vol.  xx.  P.  37)  feeding  with  an  oesophageal  tube  became .necessary **» 
Lcond  day.  owing  to  nutrient  enemata  not  being  retained    Th  P^-, 
the  strongest  aversion  to  the  tube,  and  Mr.  Morris  thought  that  t  e  1 
nflnence  upon  the  patient  due  to  the  loss  of  power  of 
Prospect  craving  to  submit  to  the  use  of  the  tube  for  some  time,  was 
exaggerated. 
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f.tient  should   be  encouraged  to  take  some  solid  food  by  the 
Diith,  liquid  food  thus  taken  having,  always,  a  greater  tendency 
get  into  the  trachea. 

.  After  partial  removal,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  dispense 
th  the  cannula,  and  to  take  food  by  the  mouth  within  a  few 


Fig.  95. 


[Ays  of  the  operation.     In  about  a 

onth,  an  artificial  larynx  may  be 

ted.  Of  these  the  chief  forms 
|a  Gussenbauer's,  and  Irvine's 
-edification  of  this. 

<The  following  account  is  taken 

.lim  a  very  complete,  clear,  and 

;actical  article  by  Dr.  Cohen,*  of 

liiladelphia,  to  which  I  am  already 

,ich    indebted     for  information. 

lie   appliance   consists    of  three 

rtst  —  (i)  a  tracheal   cannula  ; 

)  a  pharyngeal  cannula,  the  two 

•jving  apertures  by  which  they  can 

:  passed  through  each  other  and 

mit  a  free  current  of  air  from 

low  upwards  ;  (3)  an  adjustable 
'.■lite  carrying   a    vibratory  reed. 

is  is  detachable  to  allow  of  its  being 

ansed  from  mucus,  being  pushed 
and  out  like    a   table -drawer. 

e  apparatus  being  in  position,  the 

m-    tnra  „  ,  Dr.  Foulis' modification  of  Gussen- 

pnatory  Current,    on    its   Way    to  bauer's  artificial  larynx.    The  upper 

e  mouth,  sets  the  reed  in  vibra-  tube  is  shown  above,  n,  The  lower 
n,  and  the  tone  thus  produced,  tube"  c'  The  reecl  (Mackenzie.) 
)ken  with  articulate  speech,  is  monotonous,  modulation  being 
practicable.  In  an  interesting  case  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mac- 
aald  and  Mr.  Symonds  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  2  5  3),  the 
bent,  after  complete  laryngectomy,  could  speak  in  a  loud,  though 
igh,  voice,  which  was  not  monotonous.  This  was  produced  by  the 
'ration  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The 
cient  could  speak  better  without  than  with  an  upper  tube,  but 


Interned.  Encyl.  Surf,.,  vol.  v.  p.  777. 

nginally  a  substitute  for  the  epiglottis  was  provided,  maintained  erect  by  a 
leelntV  gW;ak  eD0Ugh  t0  yield  readily  t0  tuedescentof  the  base  of  the  tongue 
sum-      \  ThlS  haS  been  £ound  unneccssary  and  rather  in  the  way.  Dr.  Cohen 
requirpH    k  f'SUreS  an  instancc  of  tuc  ver7  complicated  apparatus  which  will 
4    ea  when  the  anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus  has  been  removed. 
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the  latter  was  necessary  to  keep  the  channel  open.    The  dates  in  , 
this  case  are  as  follows.    The  left  half  of  the  larynx  was  removed 
Oct.  1 883,  an  uninterrupted  recovery  taking  place.  Dyspnoea 
soon  after  appeared,  requiring  tracheotomy  Dec.   16.    It  was 
found  that  the  right  side  of  the  larynx  was  attacked  by  rapid 
and  extensive  growth,  and  the  larynx  was  completely  extirpated 
Dec.  22,  seven  weeks  after  the  first  operation.    The  recovery  was 
again  an  excellent  one.     June  19,  1889,  a  growth  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  occupied  the  lower  half  of  the  right  anterior  triangle. 
July  5  it  is  reported  that  the  patient  appeared  to  have  but  a  few 
weeks  to  live. 

Gussenbauer's  artificial  larynx*  consists  of  a  large  tracheal 
tube  (a)  with  rings  below,  corresponding  to  the  natural  flexibility 
of  the  trachea.     Through  its  front  plate  and  through  an  opening 


Fig.  96. 


Gussenbauer's  artificial  larynx.  (Park.) 

on  its  upper  curvature  passes  a  pharyngeal  tube  (b),  made  also 
flexible  or  not,  according  to  the  case,  with  an  opening  on  rts  low 
curved  surface,  so  placed  that  a  stream  of  air  may  play  freeiJ 
through  both  tubes,  even  though  the  external  outlet  be  cte 
The  upper  end  of  the  pharyngeal^^ 

T^TcT^r  (Amer.  Journ.  Med.  ScL,  1S89,  p.  369)  advises  that .this dgj 
be  made  of  aluminium  rather  than  silver  or  hard  rubber,  on  account  of  the  hg 
ness  of  the  former  metal. 
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he  epiglottis  (if  left),  or  behind  and  below  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
U-ound  it  the  oesophagus  granulates  and  closes,  so  that,  when 
realing  is  complete,  the  only  passage  from  the  pharynx  into  the 
•rachea  is  by  way  of  the  metal  tube.  In  order  that  fluids  and 
olids  may  not  pass  through  this,  an  obturator  (0)  is  provided, 
l-hich  is  passed  through  the  external  opening  and  up  through  the 
nbe,  so  that  its  rounded  upper  end  plugs  the  upper  end  of  the 
jharyngeal  opening,  thus  preventing  the  passage  of  anything 
lto  the  trachea.  But  since  this  would  also  shut  off  the  air,  the 
■bturator  is  attached  below,  not  to  a  solid  plug,  but  to  a  ring,  as 
ben,  which  fits  accurately  into  the  external  opening  of  the  instru- 
ment, through  which  the  patient  breathes  as  long  as  the  plug  is 
,-orn.  Except  at  meal-times  a  simple  stopper  (E)  is  worn,  so 
iiat  at  all  other  times  he  breathes  naturally  through  the  nose  and 
iouth.  After  a  time,  by  education  of  the  muscles,  the  upper 
i  ad  of  the  tube  is  protected  during  deglutition,  and  patients 
•am  to  swallow  readily  without  the  obturator.  A  substitute  for 
fie  vocal  cords  is  provided  by  a  free  metallic  reed,  playing  freely 
1  a  movable  slotted  bar  (D).  This  movable  bar  carrying  the 
jed  has  an  external  lever,  by  which  the  wearer  can,  with  a  touch 
e  the  finger,  throw  it  in  and  out  of  the  air-current,  and  thus — as 
:  were — voluntarily  open  or  close  the  glottis.  The  sound  thus 
[reduced  by  the  reed  in  the  air-current  is  converted  by  the  articu- 
t.ting  parts  above  into  distinct  speech,  the  voice,  though  a  mono- 
jme,  being  a  perfect  voice,  save  in  pitch.* 

'  Great  difference  is  presented  in  the  toleration  of  these  appli- 
ices.  In  some  instances  they  give  little  trouble,  and  are  used 
;ith  great  comfort.  Some  subjects  bear  the  naked  apparatus 
ell,  but  cannot  tolerate  the  phonal  reed,  which  may  impede 
pspiration,  may  become  obstructed  with  desiccated  mucus,  and 
uay  yield  a  tone  to  every  breath  of  expiration.  Some  abandon 
hem  altogether,  and  stick  to  the  simple  tracheal  cannula.  In 
:>me  instances  saliva,  mucus,  and  food  will  get  into  the  tubes 
jid  descend  into  the  trachea.  Some  patients  prevent  the  escape 
r  f°ocl  °y  plugging  the  upper  orifice  when  they  eat. 
J  Dangers  and  Causes  of  Death, 
i .  Shock. 

I  2.  Exhaustion.     Both  these  are  rarely  met  with,  save  when 
ae  haemorrhage  has  been  severe. 
3-  Suffocation  from  blocking  of  the  tube  during  the  first  few  days. 

an  P«8k'  "  A  Success£ul  Case  of  Total  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx"  Ann.  Surg., 


2  E 
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4  Lung  trouble— viz. ,  broncho-pneumonia,  purulent  bronchi i  i 
&c  '  This  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death,  from  the  passage 
of  food  blood  &c,  down  the  trachea  in  spite  of  careful  plugging  * 
Dr  Cohen  thinks  that  the  period  of  danger  from  lung  comphca- 
tions  does  not  last  over  two  weeks,  and  that  if  the  patient .survive 
this  date,  he  is  tolerably  secure  up  to  the  fourth  month,  when 
death  from  recurrence  begins  to  be  imminent. 
Septic  cellulitis,  mediastinitis,  &c. 

Secondary  haemorrhage.    This  occurred  m  Dr.  McLeods 


5- 

6 


case  (ho.  supra  at.)  on  the  fifth  flay,  causing  death  rapidly, 
source  could  not  be  determiued^Th^easewas  extern.™. 

.  If  the  patient  have,  ^^^^ZSTJSZX 
lnng  *-g^~£~£»ft£L  "  .  34)  «ges  1»  sue,  patient, 
^  s„o7d  he  made\o  improve  the  bronehitia,  .  prelmmw, 

tracheotomy  being  performed  if  needful. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND,*  PARTIAL  AND 

COMPLETE. 
Indications. 

1 .  Failure  of  previous  treatment  and  increase  of  bronchocele, 
leading  to 

2.  Dyspnoea  sufficiently  constant  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
following  any  active  employment,  or  one  of  a  sedentary  kind 
which  involves  stooping  of  the  neck  and  head. 

3.  The  existence  of  tracheal  stridor,  especially  if  accompanied 
hymuch  enlargement  of  the  isthmus  (see  p.  438)  or  extension  of 
'the  bronchocele  downwards. 

4.  Attacks  of  sudden,  suffocating  dyspncea. 

It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  profession  that  a 
bronchocele,  whether  moderate  in  size  or  large,  may  from  some 
sudden  engorgement  or  rupture  cause  urgent  and  fatal  dyspncea. 
A.  first  attack  may  here  only  herald  in  the  end.t 

The  following  may  be  quoted  to  prove  that  the  above  danger 
is  well  founded  : — 

Dr.  Hurry  {Lancet,  March  19,  1887)  gives  the  case  of  a  girl, 
»t.  13,  the  subject  of  a  moderate  goitre.  Dyspnoea  was  first 
complained  of  November  3,  on  November  7  dyspncea  was  urgent, 
and  tracheotomy  was  called  for.  The  operation  gave  very  little 
rehef,  and  death  followed  i\  hour  later.  The  post-mortem 
nation  showed  a  moderately  large  goitre,  the  two  lobes  of 
"^entirely  encircled  the  trachea  and  reduced  the  lumen  to  a 

^ttttT^T-l  ^  b\made  in  ^ese  operations  between  removal  of 
arge  7  °ld  ltSelf  and  that  of  encapsulated  adenomata  in  it,  however 

IotSRilncn°n°  CXC'  a7Tfn  With  a  bronchocele  ^ich,  as  far  as  was  known, 
^  lTZrZaU\  Ubl\WakinS  out  °f  sl<*P  "ddenly,  was  terrified  by 
from  the  fi       m playWg  ab°Ut  thc  room  with  a  Piece  of  wood  taken  alight 

death  tookn?nPPTntdy8rtEa.Setin'  &Dd  bcf°re  SU,'gical  relief  Could  be 
Object  of  a  irlt  TL ,  Suffocatlon-  In  ano^er  case,  that  of  a  woman,  the 
""o*  dyspnoea ZtT      and  straininS  violently  in  the  throes  of  parturition,  the 

i  Pnoea  sefc  ,n  as  rapdly,  and  with  the  same  result. 
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narrow  slit,  to  which  the  tracheotomy  wound  did  not  quite  reach. 
Dr  Hurry'rives  the  following  ingenious  explanation  of  the  in- 
sidiousness  and  urgency  of  the  dyspnoea  in  these  cases  -.—Owing 
to  the  slowly  progressive  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  the  dyspnea 
at  first  is  slight ;  one  day  some  extra  exertion  calls  into  play  the 
additional  muscles  of  respiration— e.g.,  sterno-mastoid  sterno- 
thyroid sterno-hyoid,  these,  pressing  on  the  trachea,  stdl  further 
dose  its  lumen,   already  narrowed  by  the   slowly  progressive 
erowth;  this  brings  about  additional  dyspncea,  and  so  induces 
still  further  contraction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  so  further 
closure  of  the  trachea,  and  finally  fatal  dyspncea. 

'  Dr  Dewes  (Brit.  Med.  Jov.ru.,  January  1 8,  1 879,  P-  84)  re- 
cords'the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  found  by  the  Coventry  pohce 
apparently  dying  of  suffocation.     On  his  admission  into  the 
hospital  a  large  bronchocele  was  found,  and  a  free  median  m- 
cision  was  made  by  Mr.  Read  down  to  the  tumour     The  breath- 
Z  at  once  improved,  and  soon  became  natural  the  tumour 
decreased  in  size  and  all  went  well  till  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day  when  the  dyspnoea  suddenly  returned  the  tumour  ^ 
enlarging,  and  the  patient  dying  in  two  or  three  minutes  It 
T    found,  post-mortem,  that  in  the  last  agony  the  poster, 
oart  of  the  tumour  had  broken  down,  giving  rise  to  a  large  ex 
trlsat  onof  venous  blood,  pressing  on  the  respiratory  nerves. 
"The  only  part  of  the  trachea  at  all  approachable  was  under  the 
manubrium  sterni,  where  it  was  covered  by  the  innominate  artery. 

T  wish  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact,  that  extravasation  may 
t».he  n  L  suddenly  into  a  bronchocele,  thus  producing  urgent 
dtnnceT  In  .885  a  woman,  aged  forty-four,  came  under  m, 
tTwTh  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  the  right  half  having  been 
n  elring  in  sife  for  some  years,  but  her  chief  trouble  was  *» 
to  a  swelling,  in  the  position  of  the  isthmus,  of  the  s« 
small  orange.    This  had  existed  about  a  year  but ^  su  * 
increased  in  size,  while  the  patient  was    nging   ^  m 
before     The  patient's  voice,  originally  an  alto,  was  now  n 
»d  "ruff,  amlof  very  small  compass.    An  operation  showed  ti* 
he  isthmus  was  occupied  by  an  f^^Jt  * 

roid  (perhaps,  origin  ally,  in  <t  "Sent  ~ 

centre  firm  coagulum     Iwo  yeais  latei,  wn  F 
last  seen,  the  right  lobe  had  subsided  to  th »  . « 
w  the  voice  was  still  deep,  and  somewhat  hoaise. 

\   Dvsnhagia,  if  associated  with  the  others  now  given. 
S6  StSv  or  rapid  enlargement,  with  or  *  ^« 
the  enlargement  be  in  a  downward  direction  so  as  becc 
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onto  sternal  The  lower  down  the  growth  has  been  allowed  to 
Lend  the  greater  the  risk  of  mediastinal  cellulitis,  if  removal 
of  the  bronchocele  is  attempted,  and  the  smaller  toe  hope  of 
oivin*  relief  by  tracheotomy,  if  the  dyspncea  comes  on  m  these 
cases°too  urgently  to  admit  of  an  attempt  at  extirpation. 

The  following  case,  given  by  Mr.  Bryant  *  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  truth  of  the  above  :— A  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  three 
months  before  his  death,  "  became  the  subject  of  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  asthmatic  dyspnoea,  associated  at  times  with  a  wheez- 
ing or  whistling  respiration  and  some  general  enlargement  of  the 
base  of  the  neck.  Three  days  before  his  death  this  difficulty  be- 
came extreme,  the  paroxysms  became  more  frequent  and  more 
severe,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  a  severe  paroxysm  toot 
place,  which  passed  on  to  a  forced  and  heaving  respiration,  be- 
yond anything  I  had  ever  before  witnessed,  and  speedy  death 
resulted.  I  performed  tracheotomy  with  the  slender  hope  that 
some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  to  guide 
us  in  its  treatment,  if  not  to  give  relief ,  but  in  doing  so  what 
was  probable  before  became  evident^-viz.,.that  the  obstruction 
was  below.  I  had  no  perforated  instrument  with  me  long  enough 
to  force  down,  so  a  female  catheter  was  used,  but  it  struck  against 
some  solid  body  that  prevented  its  progress.  After  death  the 
thyroid  body  was  found  to  be  much  enlarged,  but  mainly  below 
the  sternum  and  along  the  sides  of  the  trachea.  The  trachea 
below  my  opening  was  flattened  laterally  to  within  i  inch  of  the 
bifurcation ;  it  was  also  twisted  to  the  left,  and  was  surrounded 
by  the  greatly  enlarged  and  firm  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid." 

7.  Inability  to  stoop  without  "  a  sensation  of  blood  to  the 
head,"  dizziness.  This  was  very  marked  in  a  man,  aged  forty- 
eight,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Graham,  of  Pullborough,  with  general 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  especially  of  the  left  lobe.  Kemoval 
of  this  and  the  isthmus  was  followed  by  great  shrinking  of  the 
right  lobe,  the  patient  being  now  enabled  to  follow  his  occupation 
of  brickmaking  in  comfort. 

8.  Inability  to  sleep  lying  down.  A  woman,  aged  thirty- 
eight,  under  my  care,  whose  mother  had  died  at  forty-three  from 
suffocation  by  a  bronchocele,  was  much  troubled  by  the  above 
symptom.  Entire  relief  followed  removal  of  the  largest  lobe  and 
the  isthmus. 

9-  Constant  dragging  pain  in  the  neck.  This  will  be  met 
with  in  large  and  weighty  tumours. 


*  Surgery,  second  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 
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10.  Improvement  of  personal  appearance.  An  operation 
should  never  be  here  entertained  by  the  surgeon,  unless  he  is 
dealing  with  a  small  growth  and  has  sufficient  reason  to  have 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  patient  to  be  able  to  keep  th- 
wound  aseptic  from  first  to  last.* 

Cases  in  which  an  operation  is  contra-indicated,  or  in  which  it 
must  he  performed  with  additional  caution. 

1.  Huge  bronchoceles,  especially  if  broadly  fixed. 

2.  Calcified  bronchoceles. 

3.  Those  with  ill-defined  limits. 

4.  Those  which  are  already  sub-sternal,  owing  to  the  risk  of 
mediastinal  cellulitis. 

5.  Age — e.g.,  in  patients  over  fifty. 

6.  Patients  with  very  feeble  pulse.     Schwartz  thinks  that 
feeble  action  of  the  heart  will  be  often  met  with  in  goitre,  and 
attributes  this  partly  to  interference  with  respiration  due  to  pres- 
sure on  the  veins  and  the  trachea,  and  partly  to  the  intervention  I 
of  a  more  or  less  voluminous  vascular  network  in  the  circulation,  1 
thus  producing  a  strain  on  the  heart. 

Dangers  of  the  Operation.    Immediate  and  Later. 

I .  Hemorrhage.  This  can  usually  be  met  by  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  details  given  below  in  the  account  of  the 
operation.  The  arteries  are  usually  easily  commanded  ;  it  is  the 
veins  which  give  trouble,  being  numerous  and  thin-walled,  and, 
in  the  severer  cases,  met  with  at  every  step  of  the  operation.  In 
these  cases  also,  when  the  growth  is  soft  as  well  as  vascular,  any 
opening  of  the  capsule  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  flooding  of  the 
wound  with  blood  and  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  bleeding 
point,  thus  causing  risks  of  including  in  the  ligature  or  otherwise 
injuring  important  parts,  such  as  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  Even 
in  the  removal  of  a  small  tumour,  if  soft  and  rapidly  growing, 
most  severe  hgemorrhage  may  be  met  with.  Thus  Mr.  Foy  (Dvb- 
Med.  Journ.,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  242),  after  shelling  out  a  tumour 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  met  with  such  copious  bleeding  that  the 
application  of  seven  clip  forceps  gave  "  no  appreciable  check  to 
the  flow."    The  wound  was  plugged  with  new  sponges,  kept  id 


*  The  following  is  the  advice  of  Billroth  on  this  matter:  "Large  Promm^ 
bronchoceles  in  people  above  forty  years  of  age,  with  slight  or  no 
should  not  be  operated  on  just  for  the  sake  of  appearance.    I  think  tna 
bronchoceles  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  in  children ana  J 6 
people  should  be  more  often  removed,  especially  when  their  situat  ion  is  sue 
the  tumour  might,  with  increased  growth,  possibly  entail  some  danger. 
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Lee  by  uniting  the  wound  with  wire  and  figure-of-eight  sutures. 
Che  patient  recovered. 

2  Injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  asphyxia,  aphonia. 
Tiis'most  grave  accident  has  happened  with  sufficient  frequency 
o  put  any  surgeon  on  his  guard.  The  injury  may  be  due  to 
deluding  the  nerve  in  a  ligature,  cutting  the  nerve,  or  seriously 
,ruisingit.  Eichelot,*  writing  in  1885,  found  nine  cases  in 
idiich  it  was  certain  that  the  recurrent  laryngeal  had  been  cut 
during  the  operation.  He  gives  the  following  causes  of  aphonia 
iter  the  operation  :— (1)  Wound  of  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  ;  (2) 
dragging  of  this  nerve  ;  (3)  perhaps  section  of  the  crico-thyroid 
;,ranch  of  the  superior  laryngeal ;  (4)  months  after  operation  it 
'nay  come  on  from  inclusion  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  in  the 
licatrix ;  (5)  when  the  laryngeal  symptoms  are  progressive  from 
ascending  neuritis  (Schwartz).  This  may  be  present  before  the 
iperation,  and  so,  too,  may  be  (6)  compression  of  the  inferior 
iryngeal  by  the  goitre. 

Sir  M.  Mackenzie  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  188 1,  vol.  I.  p.  595) 
jias  related  a  case  in  which  a  slight  ;'  fibroid,"  extremely  hard 
■nlargement  of  the  thyroid,  caused  paralysis  of  both  recurrent 
serves,  with  aphonia  and  dysphagia  in  a  man,  aged  fifty. 

M.  Eichelot,  after  discussing  the  results  of  section  and  irritation 
>f  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  thinks  that  the  sudden  dyspnoea  and 
i,phonia  must  be  attributed  to  division  of  the  recurrent  with 
.rritation  of  the  upper  end. 

Whatever  the  exact  cause  is,  it  is  certain  that  the  dyspnoea 
:.nd  aphonia  are  not  always  permanent.t  On  this  point  the  two 
'ollowing  cases  of  M.  Eichelot,  and  mine  at  p.  458,  are  of  much 
interest : — 

In  a  woman,  aged  twenty-five,  suffering  from  suffocating 
dyspnoea,  the  operation  was  followed  by  aphonia,  which  lasted  for 
hree  months,  and  by  complete  paralysis  of  the  cords.  The  opera- 
ion  was  performed  with  great  care,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
hink  that  either  of  the  recurrents  was  cut,  but  it  is  possible  that 
hey  were  bruised  or  stretched ;  however,  in  four  months  the 
■oris  regained  movement  and  the  voice  was  fully  restored. 

In  the  second  case,  aged  twenty,  a  hard,  mobile  tumour,  the 
»ze  of  a  walnut,  was  attached  to  the  isthmus  by  a  narrow  pedicle, 
md  the  gland  itself,  though  apparently  somewhat  hypertrophied, 

*  L' Union  Mid.,  Nos.  17  and  18,  1885  ;  Med.  Chron.,  June  1885. 
(  *  0wing  to  the  definite  supply  given  to  the  muscles  of  each  side  by  the 
corresponding  nerve,  actual  laceration  or  division  of  the  nerve  will  be  followed  by 
equally  definite  paralysis. 
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was  not  prominent.  But,  when  exposed,  it  was  found  that  the 
tumour  had  a  broad  attachment  to  the  isthmus,  and  that  the  two 
lobes  of  the  thyroid  were  greatly  hypertrophied,  closely  embracing 
and  compressing  the  trachea  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  desirable 
not  only  to  remove  the  tumour,  but  also  to  dissect  out  the  whole 
gland.  When  recovering  from  the  effects  of  chloroform,  the 
patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  cyanosis  and  threatening  as- 
phyxia, and  though  she  partially  recovered,  on  the  next  day  there 
was  aphonia,  dysphagia,  and  uninterrupted  dyspnoea,  and  she  died 
asphyxiated  in  the  evening.  Both  recurrent  laryngeals  had  been 
cut,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  left  one  was  included  in  a  ligature. 

Injury  to  the  nerve  is  especially  likely  to  occur  under  the 
following  conditions  : — (a)  when  the  growth  is  huge  ;  (b)  when 
it  is  very  fixed  by  adhesions  (which  are  uncommon),  or  by  a 
broad  base  ;  (c)  when  it  is  ill-defined  ;  (d)  when  it  encircles  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus  closely  ;  (e)  when  it  is  malignant. 

3.  Septic  cellulitis  leading  to  purulent  and  diffused  mediasti- 
nitis.  These  are  very  likely  if  the  wound  becomes  septic.  In 
such  cases  the  latter  complication  is  almost  certain,  even  in  small 
goitres,  if  they  dip  down  behind  the  sternum,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  providing  adequate  drainage.  The  accompanying 
symptoms  are : — Pain  in  the  region,  coming  on  soon  after  the 
operation  and  increasing,  followed  by  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
distress,  and  dyspnoea,  and  speedy  death. 

4.  Myxoedema,  both  acute  and  more  deferred.  This  strange 
condition,  which  has  so  unexpectedly  overclouded  otherwise 
successful  operations  for  complete  removal  of  an  enlarged  thyroid 
gland,  was  first  noticed  and  published  by  two  Swiss  surgeons, 
Kocher  and  Eeverdin.*  The  correct  explanation  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  the  one  which  Prof.  Horsley  brought  before  the 
profession  in  his  lucid  and  convincing  Brown  Lectures  of  i885-t 
The  issues  here  treated  are  so  wide,  the  experimental  researches 
are  so  complete  and  far-reaching,  that  any  abstract  must,  un- 
intentionally, seem  to  do  them  an  injustice.  The  following  are 
the  points  of  chief  importance  to  the  operating  surgeon : — 

Effects  of  Excision.  Phenomena  following  Complete  Thyroidec- 
tomy in  Monkeys. — "  At  a  variable  period  after  the  operation,  but 
averaging  five  days,  the  animal  is  found  to  have  lost  its  appetite 


*  Arch.f.  Klin.  Chir.,  Bd.  xxix.  S.  254,  1883. 

t  Brit.  Med.  Jour,i.,  January  17  and  31,  1885:  "The  Thyroid  Gland:  h* 
Relation  to  the  Pathology  of  Myxoedema  and  Cretinism  ;  to  the  Question  ot  w 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Goitre  ;  and  to  the  General  Nutrition  of  the  Body. 
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■for  a  day  or  two,  and,  on  closer  examination,  to  exhibit  slight 
constant  fibrillar  tremors  in  the  muscles,  of  the  face  and  hands 
and  feet  more  especially.  These  tremors  disappear  at  once  on 
voluntary  effort.  At  the  same  time,  the  animal  is  noticed  to  be 
^rowing  pale  and  thin,  in  spite  of  the  appetite,  &c,  returning 
quicklywith  great  increase;  rapidly  the  tremors  increase,  affect  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  without  exception,  the  animal  becomes 
languid,  paretic  in  its  movements,  and  imbecile.  Then  puffiness 
of  the  eyelids  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen  follow,  with  increasing 
hebetude.  During  these  last  stages  the  temperature,  gradually 
falling,  becomes  subnormal,  and  then  the  tremors  disappear  as 
they  came.  Meanwhile  the  pallor  of  the  skin  often  becomes 
intense,  and,  leucocytosis  having  been  well  marked,  oligfemia 
follows,  and  the  animal  dies  perfectly  comatose  in  a  variable 
period,  but  usually  about  five  or  seven  weeks  after  the  operation." 

Post-mortem  Appearances  met  with  after  Complete  Thyroidectomy. 
' — Prof.  Horsley  thus  sums  these  up:  "Ablation  of  the  thyroid 
i-auses  atrophic  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  in  the 
fat  generally.  It  causes  an  increase  in  the  general  connective 
tissue,  and  a  mucoid  conversion  of  the  ground  substance.  This 
increase  of  mucin  in  the  connective  tissue  is  accompanied  by  an 
extraordinary  secretion  of  the  same  stuff  by  means  of  the  salivary 
glands,  and  also  those  of  the  alimentary  canal." 

While  these  changes  are  going  on,  the  hasrnapoietic  tissues, 
especially  the  spleen,  .are  found  to  have  undergone  obvious  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy. 

Theories  explaininy  Myxoedema,  Cachexia  Stmtmipriva,  and 
Cretinism. 

Prof.  Horsley  discussed  the  three  following,  he  himself  main- 
taining the  third  to  be  the  correct  one : — 

i.  Kocher's  view,  that  the  symptoms  of  myxoedema  which  follow 
complete  thyroidectomy  are  brought  about  by  chronic  asphyxia, 
due  to  narrowing  of  the  trachea,  consequent  on  softening  and 
atrophy,  produced  by  ligature  of  the  thyroid  vessels  which  supply 
rthe  trachea  and  oesophagus  as  well.  Prof.  Horsley  finally  dis- 
poses of  this  view  by  remarking  that  there  are  numerous  cases  of 
marked  stenosis  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  on  record,  but  not  a 
symptom  of  myxoedema  has  here  been  noticed.  Furthermore,  in 
his  experimental  thyroidectomies,  the  larynx  and  trachea  were 
found  absolutely  normal  and  patent. 

Q.  Dr.  Hadden's  view  that  the  myxocdematous  state  of  mal- 
nutrition is  brought  about  by  a  general  spasm  of  the  arterioles 
aT1    capillaries,  the  spasm  being  maintained  by  central  disturb- 
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ance  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia.    This  view  regards  the  atrophy 
of  the  thyroid  as  due  to  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
therefore  of  secondary  importance.     It  has  been  accepted  by 
Kocher  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  operation  the  sympathetic 
nerves  are  injured  and  irritated  by  being  included  in  the  ligatures 
placed  on  the  vessels.    It  is  set  aside  by  Prof.  Horsley  because 
(a)  it  has  been  found  experimentally  that,  if  the  gland  be  ex- 
posed, and  the  nerves  going  to  it  are  divided,  the  symptoms  of 
myxoedema  do  not  appear ;  (|3)  in  Prof.  Horsley's  experimental 
thyroidectomies  which  were  followed  by  myxcedema,  the  irritation 
of  the  nerves  was  only,  he  considers,  momentary ;  (y)  the  sympa- 
thetic trunk  and  ganglia  appear  to  be,  microscopically,  absolutely 
normal. 

iii  The  theory  *  that  the  four  varieties  of  a  general  state  of 
mal-nutrition,  given  below,  are  due  to  the  loss  of  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  perhaps  through  disturbance  of  the  nervous  centres, 
leadino-  to  vaso-motor  or  trophic  changes  in  the  tissues.t 


*  Prof  Horsley  also  deals  with  some  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  his 
theory-(i)  Even  if  in  the  above-named  conditions-viz.,  cretinism,  myxedema, 
cachexia  strumipriva,  and  cachexia  after  thyroidectomy,  a  thyroid  body  be <ks- 
cotreTp Mortem  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  in  f all  normd  function. 
2)  If  one  lobe  be  excised,  the  other  hypertrophies  ;  if  this  enlarge L  hrf *now 
removed  the  animal  presents  many  of  the  symptoms  described.   In  answer  t 
hHtatement  of  Schiff  that,  provided  an  interval  of  *™*™™£%Z 
between  the  operations,  the  symptoms  do  not  appear,  or,  at  any  rate, ^  are  no 
fatal  Prof  Horsley  replies  that  even  if  the  above  observation  is  to  be ■  tr^tedtbi 
Ration  of  symptoms  can  readily  be  understood  as  the  spleen  will  have  nac 
time  to  provide  for  the  hsemapoietic  functions  of  the  gland. 

t  Prof  Horsley  thus  tabulates  the  most  striking  of  the  anatomical  and  pbpio 
logical  facts  bearing  upon  experimental  myxcedema :-  ,  >  a]aXi^ 

«  i   The  thyroid  gland  appears  to  consist  of  two  distinct  portions-(«)  0™ 
lar,  consisting^  hfghly  vascular  acini,  which  excrete 

substance,  this  substance,  or  something  closely  ^'^J™^*^ 
vessels  of  the  gland -mucin-excreting  function?  (6)  highly  vascular,  lymp 
nodules— hsematogenous  function.  ^neriments,  by  a 

«a.  Excision  of  the  gland  is  followed,  according  to  my  experime.  jr 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mucin  in  the  tissues  **«*^ ypo  —  W 
retrograde  histological  change,  by  an  increase  in^ the  acta ^ of  heg       rf  fl 
normally  excrete  it,  and,  what  is  still  more  striking,  by  the  orfomp  m 
muciparous  function  by  a  gland  which  normally  produces  none, 

mucin-the  parotid  gland.  Mmnees  in  the  blood- 

«3.  Excision  of  the  gland  is  followed  by  profound  changes  ni  ^ 
namely,  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  corpusc  es  Pr  c ed d  -J£ 
number  of  the  white  elements,  by  a  »j£  mal  presence  c 

alteration  in  the  coagulability  and  albumins,  and  by  an 

Excision  of  the  gland  is  followed  by  -™p=in^t^ 
in  the  lowest  motor  centres,  these  changes  causing  tremors,  wit 
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The  following  cases,  with  the  results  of  operation,  support  Prof, 
[orsley's  views.  They  might  be  multiplied  by  other  published 
:ases,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  other  temporarily  successful 
kyroidectomies  have  been  followed  by  niyxoedema,  but  that  this 
tiding  of  the  cases  has  not  been  made  known. 

Volkovitch,  of  Kiev  (Lond.  Med.  Record,  1885,  p.  148),  re- 
aoved  the  whole  gland,  in  a  woman  aged  thirty-eight,  for  dyspnoea 
►,nd  dysphagia  indicating  operative  interference.  Death  took 
ilace  four  months  later,  with  marked  evidence  of  cachexia  stru- 
lipriva — i.e.,  anaemia  and  weakness,  tetany  of  hands  and  legs 
etting  in  five  days  after  the  operation,  and  becoming,  later  on, 
lore  general,  numbness  of  hands,  myxoedeniatous  condition  of 
be  integument,  striking  apathy,  difficulty  in  articulation  and 
espiration. 

Sir  W.  Stokes  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  October  16,  1886)  has 
ublished  a  case  in  which  a  somewhat  similar  fatal  result  followed 
Dniplete  thyroidectomy.  A  healthy  woman,  aged  eighteen,  was 
dmitted  with  extensive  enlargement  of  both  thyroid  lobes,  causing 
rgent  dyspnoea,  especially  at  night.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
3move  more  than  the  left  lobe  owing  to  the  profuse  haemorrhage, 
hich  proved  almost  fatal.  A  good  recovery  took  place,  followed 
>r  a  while,  by  relief  of  dyspnoea  and  diminution  in  the  size  of 
ie  right  lobe.  In  about  six  weeks,  however,  the  right  lobe  was 
p  large  as  before,  and  the  thrill  and  dyspnoea  were  again  present 
1  an  intensified  form.  The  right  lobe  was  removed  with  even 
reater  danger  from  syncope.  Within  a  fortnight  convulsive 
iizures  set  in,  and  fatty  swellings  were  noticed  about  the  eyelids, 
acks  of  the  wrists,  and  over  the  metatarsi.  Mental  torpor  also 
ppeared,  and  the  aspect  of  the  face  became  gradually  one  of 
ahecility.  The  convulsive  seizures  recurred,  with  lividity  of  the 
ice,  stertor,  dyspnoea,  protrusion  of  eyes,  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
Qd  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  followed  by  copious  perspiration 
lie  patient  became  weaker  and  died,  with  symptoms  of  pulmo- 
ary  infiltration,  ten  days  after  the  second  operation.  The  very 
net  account  of  the  post-mortem  only  mentions  the  brain,  heart, 
at  ungs;  of  these,  the  two  former  "contained  nothing  abnormal, 
leJr?ngS.  Were  hiShly  oedematous."* 

^Mikulicz,  of  Cracow,  states  that  the  published  cases  of  cachexia 
J_J^Pnvaj^  already  number  thirty-five,  and 

■oduciUVn}aLS°i  f°ll0Wed  by  chanSes  in  the  higher  psycho-cortical  centres,  such 
*  In  a  sin  1  and>  llltimatelv>  death  in  the  comatose  state." 

'£  lobo  «r  J  31  °ase  1  would  adviso  eit,lcr  ligature  of  the  vessels  to  the  remain* 
°'  or  rerT">val  of  half  of  this. 
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lie  adds  another.     As  to  other  evils  which  may  result  from  tot 
thyroidectomy,  he  says  that  Weiss,  in  1883,  found  thirteen  cas 
of  tetany,  and  Mikulicz  himself  has  had  four  cases  in  e 
operations.    He  also  cites  three  cases,  two  of  his  own,  in  whi( 
epileptic  convulsions  followed  total  extirpation. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  other  observers  have  failed  to  trace  tl 
above  sequence.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  experience  1 
Billroth,  who,  in  1883,  had  performed  extirpation  sixty-eigl 
times,  with  a  mortality  of  only  7.3  per  cent.,  and  without  on< 
observing  cachexia  strurnipriva.  Crede,  of  Dresden  (Congress 
German  Surgeons,  1 884),  reported  fourteen  cases  of  complei 
extirpation  without  one  case  of  myxoedema  following. 

Sir  W.  MacOormac  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1884,  vol.  ii.  p.  231 
mentions,  in  explanation  of  Kocher's  results,  the  opinion  of  Bard! 
ben,  u  that  the  cretinoid  condition  observed  by  Kocher  may  vei 
well  have  followed  in  his  cases,  irrespective  of  the  extirpation  ( 
the  gland,  and  that  the  enlarged  thyroid  was  but  a  link  in  th 
chain  of  symptoms,  dependent  rather  on  the  locality  from  wbic 
the  patient  came,  than  on  the  circumstance  that  extirpation  < 
the  goitre  had  been  practised." 

However  this  matter  may  finally  be  cleared  up,  the  far 
remains  beyond  dispute  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe  sympton 
akin  to  those  of  myxoedema  have  followed  complete  thyroidectomy 
especially  in  young  subjects.*  Why  this  sequence  has  not  bee 
invariable,  and  what  the  explanation  of  it  is  when  it  does  appeal 
is  as  yet  uncertain.  But,  till  this  matter  is  cleared  up,  I  ai 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  complete  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  i 
as  yet  unjustifiable.  It  is  certainly  an  operation  of  many  un 
doubted  risks,  such  as  hasmorrhage,  injury  to  the  recurrer 
laryngeal  (p.  439)  and  the  trachea,  and  septic  troubles.  I 
addition,  the  great  risk  of  myxoedema  remains,  an  uncertamt 
perhaps,  but  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  On  the  other  hand,  w 
have  operations  which  are  infinitely  safer,  such  as  ligature  an 
removal  of  the  isthmus,  and  removal  of  one-half  to  be  followed, 
needful,  by  ligature  of  the  arteries  to  the  opposite  half  later  on. 

Operation  for  Removal  of  One-Half,  and  w 
Isthmus  as  well  if  required. — I  recommend  this  operate 
most  strongly.  I  have  performed  it  in  ten  cases  of  ordinav. 
bilateral  bronchocele.  All  the  patients  recovered  ;  all  experience' 
great  relief  from  their  dyspnoea  which  has  been  progressive^' 

*  Of  Kocher's  sixteen  cases,  in  which  cachexia  strurnipriva  was  d® 
nine  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  five  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
two  above  thirty.    Eleven  were  young  women  ;  five  were  males. 
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tin„.  In  all  shrinking  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  thyroid 
Uowe'd  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  operation  will  be 
una  quite  sufficient,  while  very  much  less  risky  than  total 
-tirpation.  In  one  case  (p.  45  i)  it  was  performed  for  a  case  of 
-ophthalmic  goitre.  The  parts  having  been  cleansed,  and  the 
itient's  head  and  shoulders  conveniently  supported,  the  surgeon 
akes  a  free  incision  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour 
Inch  he  is  going  to  remove,  avoiding  any  large  veins.  An 
uple  longitudinal  incision*  will  nearly  always  give  all  the  room 
iat  is  required,  and  such  a  scar  will  be  little  conspicuous,  falling, 

it  does  eventually,  into  the  sulcus  just  internal  to  the  sterno- 
astoid,  a  point  of  much  importance  in  women. 

The  skin  and  platysma  being  cut  through,  any  superficial 
jins  carefully  tied,  the  deep  fascia  is  slit  up  and  the  gland 
self  exposed,  bluish-red  and  with  large  veins  on  its  surface, 
pread  also  over  this  are  usually  one  or  more  of  the  depressors  of 
ie  hyoid  bone,  often  much  expanded ;  these  are  separated  with 

blunt  dissector,  or  divided,  if  needful,  between  chronic  gut 
matures.    One  or  more  large  retractors  are  now  inserted  so  as 

draw  outwards  the  sterno-mastoid  and  large  vessels,  while  the 
irgeon  with  his  left  index  finger,  or  a  blunt  dissector,  frees  the 
ilarged  part  of  the  thyroid  from  its  bed,  shelling  it  forwards, 
id  probably  finds  it  only  fixed  above,  below,  and  internally,  by 
thyroid  vessels  and  the  isthmus.  In  effecting  this  separation, 
ie  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  work  gently  and  to  keep  close 
1  the  tumour,!  the  veins  being  often  much  enlarged  and  thin- 
alled4   The  upper  extremity  of  the  tumour  being  first  isolated, 

The  incision  can  either  be  made  as  above,  laterally,  or  it  may  be  angular  with 
straight  limb  in  the  median  line  from  hyoid  to  sternum,  and  one  passing 
'liquely  outwards  and  upwards  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first.  If  the  surgeon 
ill  persists  in  removing  the  whole  gland,  the  incision  may  be  Y-S^aped.  In 
ses,  as  in  that  of  Sir  W.  MacCormac  (loc.  supra  tit.),  where  the  skin  is  adherent 
ter  the  use  of  setons,  &c,  the  incisions  must  be  made  so  as  to  enclose  and 
move  the  adherent  skin  and  cicatrices. 

t"  The  capsule  of  the  tumour  must  nowhere  be  opened.  Such  a  step  not  only 
ada  to  flooding  of  the  wound  with  blood,  but  thus  also  obscures  and  may  lead 
damage  of  important  parts — e.g.,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  trachea, 
t  While  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  number  of 
ssels  which  may  be  met  with  in  a  large  and  difficult  case,  it  will  be  well  to 
call  the  principal  vein-trunks.  The  superior  thyroid  vessels  enter  at  the  upper 
|g  e ;  a  little  below  these,  emerges  laterally  a  superior  accessory  vein  (Kocher). 
e  same  surgeon  describes  as  constant  a  superior  and  inferior  communicating 
-in  as  lying  above  and  below  the  isthmus,  the  former  joining  the  two  superior 
•yroids,  and  the  latter  entering  into  the  thyroidea  ima  vein.  The  inferior  thyroid 
isae  s  pass  behind  the  outer  border  of  the  thyroid,  and  for  some  distance  behind 
'  6  ore  Penetrating  it  with  its  several  branches.    A  little  above  the  inferior 
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the  superior  thyroid  vessels  are  found  and  tied  either  with  double  , 
ligatures  of  chromic  catgut  or  carbolized  silk  passed  with  an 
aneurism  needle,  or  divided  between  two  pairs  of  Spencer  Wells' 
forceps,  the  two  ends  being  tied.  This  effected,  the  tumour  is 
next  isolated  in  a  downward  direction,  and  any  outlying  masses 
turned  out  from  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  next  step 
usually  taken  is  similar  isolation,  ligature,  and  division  of  the 
inferior  thyroids,  but  I  prefer  to  take  the  isthmus  next,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  more  the  growth  is  freed  and  isolated,  and  the 
less  fixed  it  is,  the  more  easily  are  the  inferior  thyroid  vessels 
dealt  with,  and  the  less  danger  is  there  of  damaging  the  recurrent 
laryngeal. 

The  separation  of  the  isthmus  is  best  effected  with  a  steel 
director,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  isthmus  as  much  off  the 
trachea  as  possible,  and  the  point  of  the  director  close  to  the 
isthmus.  When  this  body  has  been  sufficiently  separated,  it  may 
be  ligatured  after  transfixion  with  an  aneurism  needle  carrying 
carbolised  silk  or  strong  chromic  gut,  or  it  may  be  carefully  torn 
through  with  the  point  of  a  director,  and  each  bleeding-point 
secured*    The  amount  of  haemorrhage  met  with  in  detaching  and 


thyroid  vessels  emerges  the  inferior  accessory  thyroid  vein.  The  anterior  jugular 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  positions  of  the  internal  jugular,  and,  below, 
of  the  innominate  veins,  will  have  to  be  remembered  in  the  case  of  huge  tumours. 
The  above  veins  are  figured  by  Sir  W.  MacCormac  (Zoc.  supra  cit.)  in  an  illustration 
taken  from  Kocher.  In  a  case  which  Mr.  Jessop  and  Mr.  Berry  record  (8L 
Bar.  Hosp.  Rep.,  1889,  p.  103)  the  position  of  the  internal  jugular  was  worthy  of 
special  notice,  lying,  as  it  did,  spread  out  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  left  lobe  of  a 
large  bronchocele.  "  Instead  of  bearing  the  normal  relation  to  the  carotid,  it 
lay  well  in  front  of  and  internal  to  it.  Consequently  the  pulsation  of  the  artery 
in  such  cases  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vein.  We  wish  to  lay 
stress  upon  this  point,  since  we  believe  that  it  is  mainly  to  ignorance  of  this 
altered  relation  of  vein  to  artery  that  the  not  uncommon  accident  of  a  wound  of 
the  vein  during  extirpation  of  the  goitre  is  to  be  attributed.  We  believe  that  the 
explanation  which  Liicke  gives  of  this  abnormal  relation  is  correct.  The  common 
carotid,  having  no  branches,  is  displaced  outwards  by  the  goitre ;  the  jugular, 
being  attached  by  its  branches  to  the  front  of  the  thyroid  gland,  cannot  be  dis- 
placed to  an  equal  extent,  and  consequently  comes  to  lie  at  first  in  front  of,  and 
also  internal  to,  the  artery."  Whether  the  above  statement  that  wound  of  the 
internal  jugular  is  a  "  not  uncommon  accident "  in  these  operations  is  correct, 
may,  I  think,  be  doubted,  in  this  country  at  least.    The  above  case  is  well  worth} 

of  perusal.  .  .  . 

*  If  the  pedicle  seem  too  thick  and  vascular  to  treat  in  this  way,  wrucn  m.« 
be  the  case  in  colossal  bronchoceles,  it  should  be  subdivided  and  tied  in  seven 
pieces,  like  a  stout  ovarian  pedicle,  the  ligatures  being  made  to  luterlock, 
this  cannot  be  managed,  and  if  the  patient's  condition  admits  of  it,  the  peoi  » 
may  be  slowly  divided  by  an  ecraseur,  or  seared  through  with  th  ecautfJ ' 
such  case  the  stump  should  be  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  zinc  chiona  , 
gr.  x-3j,  dusted  with  iodoform,  and,  if  possible,  brought  outside  the  wounn. 
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dividing  the  isthmus  varies.  If  the  separating  is  effected  piece- 
meal, the  bleeding  is  often  very  slight.  This  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  intimacy  of  connection  and  continuity  of 
structure  between  the  halves  of  the  thyroid  and  the  isthmus 
varies  much  also  ;  in  many  cases  the  connection  is  mainly  by 
connective  and  a  little  glandular  tissue,  with  very  few  vessels. 

The  tumour,  now  almost  completely  isolated,  is  drawn  to  one 
side  and  especial  care  is  taken  before  ligaturing  the  inferior 
thyroid  vessels.  These  should  be  most  carefully  isolated  and  in- 
spected, so  as  to  avoid  injury  to,  or  including,  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal. Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  does  not  come  into  relation  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
till  both  are  close  to  the  trachea,  either  the  trunk  of  the  vessel 
should  be  ligatured  and  cut  at  some  distance  from  this  tube,  or 
its  branches  tied  close  to  the  gland. 

If  the  vessel  is  tied  near  the  junction  of  cricoid  and  trachea, 
the  nerve  may  very  likely  be  included,  and  the  same  risk  is  run  if 
at  this  stage  especially,  the  wound  is  not  kept  dry  and  bloodless. 

After  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  the  wound  should  be  examined 
for  any  bleeding-points,  adequate  drainage  then  provided,  and  the 
wound  carefully  closed,  save  below,  to  allow  of  free  escape  of 
discharges  here,  and  thus  to  avoid  any  risk  of  burrowing,  and 
mediastinal  cellulitis. 

If  during  the  operation  there  is  any  evidence  of  syncope,  the 
head  should  be  lowered  and  injections  of  ether  or  brandy  given. 
Both  the  surgeon  and  the  assistant  who  is  giving  the  anassthetic 
must  be  on  the  look-out  for  evidence  of  dyspnoea  or  asphyxia.  If 
any  evidence  of  it  occur,  it  is  an  indication  for  the  surgeon  most 
carefully  to  examine  the  tissues  which  he  is  handling,  and  the 
amount  to  which  he  may  be  dragging  upon  the  air-passages  in 
I  the  manipulation  of  the  tumour.  Tracheotomy  seems  nearly 
always  to  be  a  fatal  complication,*  partly  by  rendering  such  a  deep 
and  important  wound  septic,  partly  by  causing  septic  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  partly  by  adding  to  the  shock  in  a  patient  already 
collapsed  by  so  severe  an  operation. 

If  tracheotomy  appear  urgently  needed,  the  surgeon  should  try 
first  slitting  up  more  freely  the  deep  cervical  fascia  or  dividing 
any  stretched  muscles,  in  order  to  relieve  the  trachea  and 
breathing. 

In  the  event  of  the  operation  having  to  be  performed,  great 


KorWfiVe  °f  Billroth's  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  three  died 
ocners  experience  has  been  the  same. 
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difficulties  must  be  expected,  aud  the  surgeon  should  be  provided 
with  long  soft  tubes,  in  case  there  is  any  mediastinal  prolongation 
pressing  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea     Every  possible 
attention  must  be  paid  to  keeping  the  tracheotomy  wound  sweet 
with  applications  of  iodoform,  iodoform  and  ether,  &c.    Sir  W. 
MacOormac  mentions  the  need  of  keeping  the  head  very  steady 
during  the  tracheotomy,  and,  later  on,  with  sand-bags  ;  he  advises 
leaving  the  thyroidectomy  wound  open  and  treating  it  with  fre- 
quent irrigation,  if   tracheotomy  has  been  found  necessary 
Irrigation  with  mercury  perchloride  (.  m  aooo)  should  be  used 
Intervals  throughout.    The  wound  left  ate 
enlarged  lobe  only,  is  often  vast  and  deep,  the  larynx  trachea 
cetpnagus,  and  common  carotid  being  all  exposed    In  two  o 
mv  cases   he  dome  of  the  pleura  has  been  expose^  rising  and 
MW  n  the  root  of  the  neck.    The  wound  is  a  difficuh  one  to 
d^slsfactorily,  from  its  lower  portion  £ 
sternum     In  order  to  obviate  any  collection  of  fluid,  before  the 
"is  brought  together,  al,  irrigating  « £d  Uood  ^,  £. 
should  be  most  thoroughly  sponged  out  a  ^"oto™ 
carefully  dusted  into  all  the  recesses  of  he  w £^£> 
age-tubes  should  be  m"nf  ^^ugh  the  vlle  length 
ir^r'  mth  di—e  ofthe  parts  laterally 

^edful,  and  in  one  of        ~  ^  a 

%  in  place,  the  sponge  is  wit  draw.  Wore  they «  ti 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be brou  nt ^ ■  tendem; 
to  promote  sound  healing^ I  have  obse  ^ 
for  the  scar  to  are  tk  the  wound  i 

temporary  one.     When  au  ^  meSsure  is  made  witl 

again  irrigated  and  -ufflated>^"nf  out  Over  these  soul 
4o  or  three  aseptic  ^^lleU^  so  as  to  ge 
gauze  slips  are  placed  and  then  ™f  °  eTenly  throng 

irm  even  pressure,  distributing  the  dlscha,^s         ;  d  Th 
iT'dTessiugs.    Other  gauze  dressings  «  then  appl^  ^ 
patient  should  be  kept  propped  up  m  bed, 
ntthltsr^f;  after  tkyroideCmy,  care  must  be  uke 
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to  keep  the  dressings  securely  in  position.  This  is  especially 
difficult  iu  a  mobile  part  like  the  neck,  which  does  not  admit  of 
compression.  The  safest  plan  is  to  pass  the  gauze  bandages 
under  the  axillae  below,  and,  above,  to  wind  them  over  the  chin  and 
forehead,  points  of  friction  being  carefully  packed  with  salicylic 
wool,  and  all  made  secure  by  stitching.  This  alone  will  keep  the 
dressings  from  slipping  down. 

Unless  primary  union  is  secured  throughout,  any  silk  ligatures 
used  are  liable  to  come  away  for  many  months.    Thus,  Sir  W. 
MacCormac  (l.s.c.)  relates  a  thyroidectomy  lasting  two  hours,  in 
1  which  at  least  a  hundred  ligatures  were  used.    Six  months  later  a 
sinus  was  still  discharging  ligature-threads  (vide  infra,  p.  457). 

Question  of  Operation  in  Cases  of  Malignant  Dis- 
ease of  the  Thyroid. — The  surgeon  must  consider  here  most 
carefully  whether  any  operation  is  justifiable.  In  the  first  place 
the  risk  of  injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  is  much  increased 
from  the  tendency  of  a  malignant  growth  to  creep  round  the 
trachea,  dip  into  the  sulci  between  the  large  vessels  and  the 
windpipe,  and  to  infiltrate  important  parts.  Secondly,  these 
growths,  especially  if  rapid,  tend  to  creep  down  into  the  anterior 
mediastinum,*  behind  the  sternum.    Thirdly,  in  addition  to  these 

dangers,  must  be  considered  that  of  glandular  invasion  e.g., 

cervical,  mediastinal,  bronchial— and  the  doubtfulness  of  getting 
all  the  growth  away,  and  the  increased  risks  of  hemorrhage  and 
cellulitis.  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  and  Mr.  Battle  have  published 
(St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Hep.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  232)  an  interesting  case  of 
sarcoma  of  the  thyroid.  The  malignancy  probably  supervened 
upon  previous  ordinary  enlargement  of  the  gland.  It  was  ope- 
rated on  repeatedly,  for  the  first  time  very  extensively,  one 
sterno-mastoid  being  divided,  July  16,  1887.  A  second  operation 
November  2,  found  both  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  and  the  oeso- 
pnagus  involved.  Two  months  later,  tracheotomy  was  required 
owing  to  fresh  recurrence.  Two  further  operations  were  per- 
formed m  the  next  three  months,  and  the  tracheotomy  tube  now 
not  proving  long  enough,  the  useful  device  of  securing  a  piece  of 

ITt„T  1   ;  A  little  later' April  5> 1 888>  se™re 

Ze  In,    ?  T    ^  ^  C°mm°n  ™d  ****** 

J!!J!?^^^  The 

^T^tdUTT*  °f  "^r"11'  br°nchocele  »■  figured  by  Billroth  (CUn. 
''  "  "m.compr „  tt  *  and  "tended  down  behind  the 

'f  ,he  ^uperfic L  vols  of  f    TT? *  VGin'  ^  tmaa^  eno™°»s  dilatation 
al  vcins  of  the  neck  and  front  of  the  trunk. 
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patient  sank  two  days  after,  some  dyspnoea  having  returned  at 
the  last.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  recurrence,  life  was  pro- 
longed with  comfort  by  the  repeated  operations  for  some  months. 
In  the  fact  that  "  the  local  malignancy  was  great,  the  general 
malignancy  nil"  this  case  of  sarcoma  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
much  more  common  carcinoma. 

Dr.  Rotter  (Arch.f.  Clin.  Ghvr.,  BcL  xxxi.  Heft  4  ;  Year-Booh  of 

Treatment,  1885,  P-  138)  gives  details  of  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  thyroid  submitted  to  operation.  Of  these  eight  died  in  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  five  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and 
eight  at  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Only  four  patients  re- 
mained free  from  a  recurrence  at  the  end  of  six  months.  These 
figures  point  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  m  malignant 
disease  of  the  thyroid  attempted  removal  is  most  rarely  justifiable. 

Mr  Butlin  (Operat.  Treat,  of  Malig.  Bis.,  p.  206)  thinks  that 
«  at  present  the  number  of  instances  in  which  a  cure  of  the  disease 
can  be  claimed  is  so  small*  that  the  operation  is  scarcely  justi- 
fied "    The  following  facts,  to  which  Mr.  Butlin  draws  attention, 
are  worthy  of  careful  notice:  (1)  The  large  number  of  cases  m 
which  secondary  affection  was  discovered  at  the  autopsy,  even 
when  death  occurred  within  a  few  days  after  the  opera  ion; 
(2)  The  frequency  with  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  entire  y 
remove  the  tumour;  (3)  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  m  the  early 
age  of  malignant  disease  of  the  thyroid.    The  chief  points  whic 
should  be  looked  to  here  are  early  fixity  and  irregularity  of  out- 
line, to  which  Mr.  Butlin,  quoting  from  Rose,  adds  continuous 
growth  t  and  marked  dysphagia.   

*  He  thus  analyses  the  cases  in  the  paper  by  Dr. Hotter,  quoted  above,  and  two 
others  by  Dr.  Kose  and  Dr.  Braun  ^^^'^fZ,^ 
cases  submitted  to  operation  thrr  y  J? f  ™ e ^  Lai  or  promM 
the  operation,  a  reourrence  took  place  m  ten,  whict wa ;  erther  la  J 

rapidfy  to  be  so.    In  two  the  peri0d      two  month, 

bistory  was  not  known,  and  in  one  it  ^  courteously  cafe 

after  the  operation.  In  four  only  was  ""^^^m  months  after 
favourable,  obtained.    One,  a  patient  of  Buchei  s  vear  after  the 

twelve  months  of  some  uncertain  lung  aftertl0";  deceived  on  this  point 

+  Rose  has  pointed  out  that  the  surgeon  *  diminution*  the 

by  the  effect  of  remedies.    Thus,  potassium  lodidemaj  cause  a  ^ 
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Thyroidectomy  for  Exophthalmic  Goitre. — I  have  only  operated 
a  one  of  these  cases,  a  young-  woman  of  twenty-two,  at  the 
equest  of  Dr.  Goodhart,  and  Dr.  Garrard  of  Eickmansworth. 
'roptosis  had  been  noticed  for  three  years,  but  the  enlargement  of 
he  thyroid  for  only  six  months.  Both  lobes,  especially  the  right, 
nd  the  isthmus  were  much  enlarged,  the  latter  extending  down 
3  the  sternum.  The  whole  gland  was  spongy,  and  pulsated 
ightly,  in  addition  to  receiving  pulsation  from  the  carotids.  A 
mrked  thrill  could  be  felt  over  it.  A  venous  bruit  could  be 
eard  at  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lobe,  a  systolic  bruit  over  the 
nlmonary,  and  one  much  less  marked  over  the  aortic  area, 
light  attacks  of  dyspnoea  had  recently  appeared,  especially  at 
ight,  "  with  wheezing."  There  was  occasionally  some  difficulty 
1  swallowing.  Chloroform  was  taken  quietly.  An  incision, 
bout  7  inches  long,  being  made  from  behind  the  right  angle  of 
.ie  jaw  to  the  left  stemo-clavicular  joint,  the  tumour  was  exposed 
y  slitting  up  the  deep  fascia  and  partly  dividing,  partly 
jtracting,  the  hyoid  depressors.  The  three  parts  of  the  thyroid 
ere  intimately  fused,  thick,  and  fleshy  ;  the  isthmus  had  crept 
own  to  the  manubrium.  A  very  striking  feature  was  five  or  six 
uge  veins,  the  size  of  the  axillary,  coursing  over  the  front  of  the 
imour  to  dip  down  behind  the  sternum.  The  thyroid  vessels  on 
ie  right  side  were  first  found  and  tied,  the  inferior  being  dealt 
lith  by  tying  its  branches  very  close  to  the  gland,  so  as  to  avoid 
ie  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  right  lobe  was  then  dissected 
•om  the  trachea  with  a  steel  director,  the  adhesions  being  inti- 
lately  close  by  firm  connective  tissue  not  very  vascular.  The  large 
ems  already  mentioned  having  been  secured  with  double  sulphuro- 
taomic  gut  ligatures,  the  isthmus  was  next  freed  from  the  trachea 
ad  its  junction  with  the  left  lobe  carefully  transfixed  with  a  steel 
irector.  Along  the  director  an  aneurism  needle  loaded  with 
xrat  gut  was  passed.  The  loop  of  this  was  drawn  through  and 
at,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  above  junction  tied  tightly.  The 
ight  lobe  and  the  isthmus  were  then  cut  away.  Eecovery  was 
lost  satisfactory,  the  patient  being  up  on  the  eleventh  day. 
here  was  still  some  throbbing  over  the  left  side,  but  this  was  no 
•nger  perceptible  to  the  patient.  The  basic  bruits  had  dis- 
ppeared.  When  the  patient  was  last  seen,  two  months  after  the 
Peration,  the  shrinking  of  the  neck  remained,  and  she  was  quite 
irom  the.  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  and  the  palpitation  of  the  heart 


^tteSttalignari°Vhi8  temP°ia,T  'eSUlt  °f  Potassium  iodide  may  brin8 
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was  less  troublesome.  It  was  to  prevent  these  last  that  the  , 
operations  had  been  performed,  not  with  any  hope  of  curing  he 
proptosis  or  cardiac  trouble.  In  other  words,  it  was  to  give  rehef 
to  a  symptom,  rather  than  to  onre  a  disease  which,  with  its  three 
chief  symptoms,  proptosis,  thyroid  swelling  and  disturbed  carte 
action  depends  on  some  cause  not  yet  elucidated,  that  I  operated. 
The  case  must  be  watched  before  any  real  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  value  of  the  steps  taken. 

Treatment  of  Enlarged  Thyroid  by  OperaUons  on 
the  Isthmus. -This  method  consists  in  excising  the  isthmus 
after  applying  double  ligatures,  or  in  trusting  to  double  ligatures 
a  one  It  was  first  recommended  in  this  country  by  Sir  D.  Gibb 
filet,  .875,  vol.  i.  P.  .30),  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Sydney 

JTsir  D.  Gibb,  cases  ^«  ^"trl 
broD„hoceles  ^  ^«) Z  1    ^specially  on  the  right 

"T  The  L  h^s  luTbe  felt,  distinctly  rounded,  and  projecting 
side,  the  ^hmus  coma        ^  fl  fte  isftmns 

— hS d  ^^STS—  of  thev^s 

dysphagia,  and,  at  tunes,  m  e  ^  P  m 
Mr.  Holthouse  exposed  the  isthmus  m  s  ,  ri 

7  hernial  tumour.    After  cautiously  de^ching  ft  with ^ 
scissors,  two  ligatures  were  passed  nnd^r  ft »  w e* Pf  ^ 
possible.    As  they  seemed  kkely  U   become  ct  ^ 
isthmus  was  cut  away,  they  were 

patient  made  a  good  recovery  wttir  r  /  PlMs) 

usual  position,  as  a  band  about  I  inch  m   e  ^ 
In  incision  about  3*  -ohes  long  being  made  in 1  ita m 
tnsverse  branches  of  the  anterior W*» *  directo 
turned  aside,  the  isthmus  was  V  ^       waa  tl,e 

from  the  front  of  the  trachea.    An  aneunsm 
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made  to  perforate,  which  it  did  easily,  the  junction  of  the  isthmus 
with  each  lateral  lobe.  The  double  ligature  on  each  side  was 
;  tied  as  with  an  ovarian  pedicle,  and  the  isthmus  cut  away. 
There  was  very  little  hsernorrhage.  The  trachea  was  very  much 
compressed,  of  triangular  shape,  with  the  apex  forwards,  and 
each  lateral  surface  somewhat  concave.  Immediately  on  removal 
I  of  the  isthmus  much  relief  seemed  to  be  afforded  to  the  patient. 
The  dyspnoea  quickly  ceased,  and  when  the  patient  left,  in  less 
than  two  months,  the  thyroid  could  not  be  felt. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  in  three  cases,  and  can  re- 
commend this  operation  most  strongly.  All  three  cases  presented 
enlargement  of  the  gland  generally,  in  addition  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  isthmus.  In  two  of  them  the  women  were  over  thirty,  with 
marked  distress  in  breathing,  on  exertion,  and  altered,  hoarse  voice. 
The  mother  of  one  of  the  patients  had  died,  aged  forty-four,  sud- 
denly with  dyspnoea  accompanying  enlargement  of  the  thyroid. 
Two  of  these  cases  have  been  kept  under  observation  for  three 
and  one  and  a  half  years  respectively ;  in  both  the  general  en- 
largement has  subsided  steadily,  with  entire  relief  of  symptoms. 
The  third  case  showed  great  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  thyroid, 
the  isthmus  consisting  of  a  bi-lobed  tumour  reaching  from  the 
top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  just  below  the  manubrium.  This 
patient  was  operated  on  more  recently,  but  the  measurements  of 
the  neck  showed  a  diminution  of  I  i  inch  within  a  week  of  the 
operation  ;  this  decrease  went  on  advancing,  so  that  a  fortnight 
later  the  enlargement  of  the  right  lateral  lobe  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  that  of  the  left  almost  equally  so.  The  marked 
tracheal  stridor,  breathlessness  on  any  exertion,  but  only  weakened 
voice,  were  accounted  for  by  finding  the  windpipe  in  this  case  an 
excellent  instance  of  "  the  scabbard  trachea,"  this  tube  being 
bluntly  keel-like  in  front  with  concave  surfaces  from  the  strap- 
like pressure  of  the  enlarged  isthmus.  The  sides  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  showed,  from  the  same  cause,  very  marked  concavities. 
fl»s  girl,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Fraser  of  Eomford,  instead  of  being 
a  nervous,  exacting  invalid  at  home,  is  now  working  as  a  nurse 
at  one  of  the  London  hospitals. 

1  Would  most  strongly  urge  a  further  trial  of  this  operation  in 
the  follovving  caseg  :__When  the  istnmus  ig  distinctly  enlarged  in 
\a)  cases  of  colossal  growths  where  the  surgeon  does  not  care  to 
undertake  more;*  (fi)  where}  owing  to  the  anassthetic  being  not 
taken>  fche  time  for  operation  is  limited  ;  (y)  where,  the 

*  In  these  cases  the  shrinking  of  the  lateral  lobes  may  be  slow. 
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lateral  lobes  being  little  affected,  the  isthmus  is  the  seat  of  the 
enlargement,  especially  if  tracheal  stridor  be  present.    If  with 
general  enlargement  dyspnoea  is  present,  removal  of  one  of  the 
lateral  lobes  as  well  as  the  isthmus  gives  much  more  speedy  and 
decided  relief.     I  accordingly  prefer  the  latter  operation  wherever 
the  lateral  lobes  are  much  enlarged.    The  isthmus  can  be  raised 
without  difficulty  with  a  steel  director  or  blunt  dissector  from  the 
trachea,  it  is  then  transfixed  at  its  junction  with  the  lateral  lobes, 
or  through  these  themselves,  with  a  double  sulphuro-chromic  gut 
ligature  (this  should  be  tested  beforehand).    The  ligatures  being 
tied,  the  gland-tissue  is  snipped  through  between  them,  the  isth- 
mus removed,  and  the  stumps  pared  away   as   close  to  the 
remaining  ligatures  as  is  safe. 

Treatment  of  Enlarged  Thyroid  toy  Ligature  of  the: 
Arteries. — This  operation  was  performed  in  31  known  case- 
(Wolfler,  loc.  infra  ait.),  but  was  given  up,  (1)  from  deaths  due 
to  wound-treatment  of  former  days,  (2)  from  imperfect  results,  a, 
the  inferior  thyroid  was  never  ligatured  at  the  same  time. 

Prof.  Wolfler,*  of  Vienna,  considering  that  the  various  methods 
of  treating  goitre  are  still  open  to  objections,  has  lately  advocated 
a  trial  of  the  above  method.     In  October  1885  he  made  use  of 
it  in  a  patient  aged  twenty-nine,  who  had  much  dyspnoea  from  a 
rather  large  colloid  thyroid  ;  the  right  half  being  somewhat  the 
larger,  both  the  thyroid  arteries  were  tied  on  this  side,  and  also  the 
median  thyroid  vein.     The  patient  was  discharged  nine  days  later, 
the  dyspnoea  being  considerably  relieved  and  gradually  subsiding 
completely.    The  neck,  however,  did  not  diminish  in  size  at  the 
same  rate.    A  week  after  the  operation  the  median  chcumference 
had  diminished  I  cm.,  and  seven  months  later  6  cm.,  when 
right  side  of  the  goitre  had  shrank  to  one-half  its  former  SJ»i 
the  left  side  had  diminished  somewhat.     Prof.  Wolfler  «w*» 
that  facts  indicate  (1)  that  neither  tying  both  superior  thytt 
nor  the  inferior  alone  can  be  considered  sufficient,  owing  0 
free  anastomoses.     (2)  It  is  as  yet  questionable  whether  in  WW 
one-sided  goitres  ligature  of  both  thyroids  on  that  side  ong 
be   accompanied  by  ligature  of  the  opposite   superior  tny 
(3)  Ligature  of  all  four  arteries  could  hardly  lead  to  gangi 

the  thyroid.  nriftpafcioi 
It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  make  further  trial  of  this  ope  ^ 
in  cases  of  bronchoceles  requiring  an  operation  froindy^pna^ 

*  Wren.  Med.  Wofik,  1886,  No's.  29  and  30:  Ann.  of  Surt,..  December  I 
P.  523- 
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and  in  which,  after  removal  of  one-half,  the  diminution  in  the 
opposite  half  is  either  temporary,  or  does  not  take  place  at  all 
(p.  443)-  ■"•  think,  too,  that  in  very  large  thyroids  this  method 
might  be  combined  with  removal  of  the  isthmus. 

These  vessels  vary  so  much  in  situation  and  course,  according 
L  the  size  and  growth  of  the  bronchoceles  in  different  directions, 
:hat  any  dissections  for  finding  them  must  be  uncertain.  The 
mief  points  to  bear  in  mind  are  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
mlarged  lobe  :  the  superior  thyroid  artery  is  often  rendered  super- 
icial  by  the  upper  limit  of  the  tumour  raising  it  up.  Both 
vessels  may  be  enlarged  and  somewhat  softened,  and  thus  second- 
ary haemorrhage  may  readily  occur  unless  the  wound  is  kept 
weet. 

Ligature  of  Superior  Thyroid  Artery. 

Relations. — This  vessel,  the  first  branch  of  the  external  carotid, 
.jises  just  above  the  bifurcation,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
he  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid.  At  first,  covered  only  by  thin 
;ascia3  and  the  platysma,  it  ascends  slightly,  and  then  curves  down- 
wards with  a  tortuous  course,  covered  by  the  depressors  of  the 
lyoid  bone  and  the  sterno-thyroid. 

Operation. — The  patient's  head  being  suitably  raised,  and 
urned  to  the  opposite  side,  an  incision,  about  2  inches  long, 
\i  made  along  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  with  its 
ientre  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
fhe  superficial  parts  being  divided,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the 
irge  vessels  are  drawn  outwards,  and  the  omo-hyoid  downwards 
;nd  inwards,  or  else  tied  and  divided.  The  artery  is  then  searched 
pr  with  the  point  of  a  steel  director  in  the  hollow  between  the 
irynx  and  the  carotid.  Some  enlarged  veins,  belonging  to  the 
apenor  thyroid,  will  probably  require  division  after  the  applica- 
•on  of  double  chromic  gut  ligatures. 

Ligature  of  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery.— This  operation  is  a 
ood  deal  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  vessel  and  its 
iore  important  relations. 

Relations.— The  artery,  the  largest  branch  of  the  thyroid 
sis,  ascends  tortuously  inwards  behind  the  carotid  sheath,  the 
addle  cervical  ganglion  and  its  branches  lying  in  front  of  it. 
•etore  entering  the  gland  it  lies  for  a  little  distance  in  relation 

w  its  posterior  surface,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  re- 
went  laryngeal  is  in  close  contact  with  it.* 

LweeJti  MacCormac  (Li(J-  of  Arteries,  p.  71)  says  that  the  nerve  often  passes 
ft  artery  •*       lnal  bran°kes  of  the  artery.    He  reminds  the  operator  that  the 
■ry  is  in  close  contact  with  the  oesophagus,  and  that  the  thoracic,  duct, 
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Guide. — The  carotid  tubercle  of  Chassaignac,  or  the  transverse  ' 
process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.     Sir  W.  MacCormac  gives 
the  body  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  opposite  to  which  the  artery 
enters  the  thyroid  gland.    The  common  carotid  is  also  a  guide. 

Operation. — An  incision,  3  inches  long,  being  made  along  tin- 
anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  coming  down  to  the  clavicle, 
as  if  for  ligature  of  the  carotid  low  down,  the  deep  fascia  is 
opened  and  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  structures  in  the  carotid 
sheath  drawn  outwards.    The  head  being  now  flexed  to  relax  the 
parts,  the  carotid  tubercle  is  felt  for,  and  the  artery  sought  for 
below  it,  by  carefully  working  here  with  a  director.    The  vessel 
should  be  exposed  and  the  ligature  applied  as  close  to  the  carotid 
as  possible,  and  thus  at  some  distance  from  the  thyroid  gland,  so 
as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  which,  as  above 
stated,  crosses  over  the  trunk  or  ascends  among  the  branches  of 
the  inferior  thyroid.    The  neighbourhood  of  other  important 
structures  must  be  remembered. 

Treatment  of  Thyroid  Cysts  (Fig.  97).— These  are  1 
sometimes  of  much  importance-  owing  to  their  size,  their  import- 
ant relations,  and,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Glutton's  case  below,  by  their 
occasional  vascularity. 

The  best  treatment  is  antiseptic  excision  whenever  this  is 
practicable  ;  with  much  larger  and  older  ones,  the  safest  and  the 
one  most  generally  applicable  is  antiseptic  incision  and  drainage. 
Injection  with  iron  perchloride  has  given  some  good  results,  but 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  suppuration  and  cellulitis  in  a  very 
dangerous  region  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  larynx  above,  the 
mediastinum  below,  and  of  numerous  veins,  these  being  liable  to 
puncture,  and  thus  to  immediately  fatal  thrombosis,  or,  later  on, 

to  septic  phlebitis. 

Where  the  cyst  is  moderate  in  size  and  not  of  very  long  dura- 
tion, it  may  often  be  excised,  and  the  case  given  below  shows 
that  this  may  sometimes  be  practised  where  the  cyst  is  huge  m 
size  and  of  long  duration.     But  in  the  majority  of  large  cysts  1 
will  be  a  safer,  though  more  tedious,  practice  to  incise  the  cy 
and  drain  it  with  careful  aseptic  precautions,  a  method  whicb 
applicable  to  nearly  all  cases,  and  which  gives  the  surgeou  W 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  cyst,  especially  m  those  cases  w 
it  is  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  gland-tissue,  or  where  1 
complicated  contents.  ^  , — 

at  first  posterior,  arches  over  the  artery  on  this  side  to  enter  the  left  subclavian 
vein. 
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The  above  remarks  apply  to  single  cysts.     Mr.  Cluttou  (St. 
Thomas',  Hasp.  Bepts.,  vol.  xvi.  p.   173)  has  pointed  out  that 
where  there  are  many  cysts,  or  where  a  cyst  is  combined  with 
much  disease,  the  whole  half  of  the  thyroid  affected  had  better  be 
emoved. 

The  method  of  incision  usually  involves  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion.   The  soft  parts  having  been  duly  cleansed,  an  incision  is 
made  through  them  down  to  the  cyst,  and  any  bleeding  points 
secured.    The  cyst  is  then  slit  open  and  its  interior  examined, 
i  These  may  vary  considerably  both  as  to  thickness  and  contents, 
and  vascularity  of  lining  membrane.    Thus  the  contents  may  be 
:a  serous,  mucoid,  gelatinous,  or  grumous  material,  or  coagulated 
1  blood-clot.    The  amount  of  vascularity  is  of  twofold  importance  : 
,if  of  very  long  standing  the  cyst-wall  may  be  so  fibrous  and 
;  evascular  that  sloughing  of  it  may  readily  take  place,  especially 
!  if  the  wound  becomes  septic.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ex- 
'.  extremely  vascular  (Clutton,  loc.  supra  cit.),  in  which  case  such 
abundant  htemorrhage  will  take  place  as  to  leave  no  time  for 
suturing,  and  require  immediate  plugging  with  aseptic  gauze. 

Knowing  how  tedious  these  cases  are  in  granulating  from  the 
bottom  and  becoming  completely  obliterated,  I  prefer  to  suture 
the  cut  edge  of  the  cyst  to  the  surrounding  margin  of  the  skin, 
and  then,  with  a  sharp  spoon,  to  scrape  over  the  lining  membrane, 
thus  promoting  the  closing  of  the  cavity  from  the  bottom.  A 
drainage-tube  is  then  inserted,  the  cavity  plugged  with  strips  of 
gauze,  and  the  dressings  applied.  Mr.  Clutton,  however,  considers 
that  sutures  are  not  necessary  if  the  tissues  between  the  cyst  and 
the  skin  have  not  been  much  disturbed  ;  if  the  contrary  has 
happened,  sutures  may  be  harmful,  as  they  would  tend  to  prevent 
escape  of  discharges  from  the  meshes  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

I  would  again  draw  attention  to  the  very  important  fact  that 
m  these,  as  in  all  other  thyroid  cases  (and  in  many  others)  where 
primary  union  is  not  secured,  silk  ligatures,  if  many  of  these 
have  been  used,  may  continue  to  come  away  for  a  very  prolonged 
period.  The  cyst  quickly  falls  in  and  puckers  together,  but  a, 
sinus  is  liable  to  persist  through  which  ligatures  are  long  dis- 
charged. Thus,  in  one  of  Mr.  Clutton's  cases  a  sinus  persisted 
tor  two  years,  and  then  quickly  closed  ;  in  another  the  patient 
was  still  wearing  a  drainage-tube  a  year  after  the  operation. 
And  in  the  case  of  mine  now  mentioned,  it  was  not  till  nine 
months  after  the  operation  that  the  last  ligature  came  away,  and 
t^^oimcUoundly  closed.* 

In  this  case  plaited-twist  silk  (Turner's)  was  used.    This  is  so  closely  inter- 
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As  bearing  on  the  treatment  of  thyroid  cysts  by  excision,  and 
as  a  good  example  of  one  of  the  complications  which  may  follow 
operations  on  the  thyroid  gland,  I  may  now  mention  the  follow- 
ing case  (Fig.  97)'—  ,    .  , 

A  gentleman,  aged  fifty-five,  was  sent  to  me,  towards  the  close 
of  1885,  by  Mr.  Cooper  Forster,  with  a  right-sided  thyroid  cyst, 
almost  colossal  in  size,  and  reaching  from  the  ear  to  below  the 


Fig.  97. 


clavicle,  and  outwards,  into  the  posterior  triangle     The  trac 
was  under  the  edge  of  the  left  sterno-mastom.    The  swellmg  w 
first  noticed  twenty-six  years  before,  being  then  about  the  a* 
a  hazel-nut.    About  nineteen  years  before,  owing  to  some , 
the  swelling  was  tapped  by  Mr.  Forster  ;  g^allv  r  nl  n 

increasing  in  size,  it  was  tapped  by  myself  m  18 a 5. 
being  thick  with  material  resembling  Parmesan  ff»: 

cy/qmckly  refilled,  I  proposed  free  incision  and  »  ^ 

sought  first  the  opinion  of  my  colleague 

spite  of  twenty-six  years'  history  the  cyst^badj^certai^  , 

woven  as  to  resist  changes  in  the  ^^^^^^^ 
been  much  disappointed  at  the  way  m winch  upkeep  aM wui  hy,  and 

away  long  after  such  operations  as  radical  cnre  "f^nu.,  <  ?  jate  thick- 
nCphrectomy.  For  buried  sutures  or  hgatures  ordma  y  srtk  o  PP  P  ^ 
ncss  is  much  to  be  preferred,  being  equally  safe  and  of  a  muci 
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though  limited  amount  of  mobility,  Mr.  Durham  advised  extirpa- 
tion in  preference  to  incision.  This  counsel  I  accordingly  fol- 
lowed. Ether  was  taken  very  badly,  especially  at  first.  An  in- 
cision being  made  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  the  sterno-mastoid  was  found  spread  out 
over  the  cyst  and  adherent  to  it,  perhaps  from  the  previous  tap- 
pings. As  the  patient  was  breathing  very  badly,  no  time  was 
spent  in  separating  the  muscle,  but  the  cyst  was  reached  by  cutting 
away  the  adherent  part.  The  superior  thyroids  being  found  and 
tied,  the  cyst  was  turned  downwards  out  of  its  bed,  partly  with  the 
finger,  partly  with  a  blunt  dissector ;  a  vessel  in  the  position  of 
the  middle  thyroid  vein  was  found,  and  a  small  vessel  below  where 
the  inferior  thyroid  was  expected.  The  chief  attachment  of  the 
cyst  was  in  the  middle  line,  where  it  was  connected  with  the 
isthmus  (not  itself  enlarged)  by  a  fairly  fleshy  pedicle.  This  was 
separated  from  the  trachea  and  tied  in  three  pieces,  partly  with 
the  aid  of  a  steel  director,  partly  with  an  aneurism  needle. 
About  fourteen  carbolized  silk  ligatures  were  used,  and  strict 
antiseptic  precautions  were  taken  throughout,  including  the  use 
of  the  spray.  An  enormous  cavity  remained  when  the  cyst  was 
shelled  out,  exposing  the  common  carotid  and  its  bifurcation,  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  but  though  a  strong  light  was  thrown  into 
the  bottom  with  a  mirror,  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  oesophagus 
or  recurrent  laryngeal.  Special  care  was  taken  to  verify  this,  as 
towards  the  close  of  the  operation  (which  lasted  twenty-five 
minutes)  there  was  some  vomiting  of  coffee-grounds  stuff,  streaked 
here  and  there  with  brightish  blood. 

No  dyspnoea  and  no  lividity  had  been  noticed  during  the 
operation,  beyond  the  difficulty  which  had  from  the  first  accom- 
panied the  anesthetic.    As  the  effects  of  the  ether  subsided,  a 
peculiar  stridor  was  found  to  accompany  the  breathing,  being 
much  more  marked  in  inspiration.     The  voice  was  not  affected, 
beyond  being  weak,  and  there  was  no  lividity.    The  stridor,  but 
without  marked  dyspnoea,  went  on  increasing  for  about  two  hours, 
the  patient  being  much  alarmed  from  dreaded  "  choking."  Though 
e  vowed  that  he  could  not  swallow  owing  to  the  above  alarm 
and  from  the  feeling  of  soreness  "  like  a  bone  in  the  throat,'"  he 
was  persuaded  to  take  a  dose  of  potassium  bromide,  and  passed  a 
wrjy  good  night.    The  next  day  was  a  comfortable  one,  and  the 
reatlung,  which  was  twenty  in  the  minute,  was  much  easier,  and 
perfectly  so  while  the  patient  slept.    The  next  two  days  were 
an7danX10US  °ne8'  the  stridor  retu™ing,  with  great  restlessness 
com       -eSS'  °n  account  of  Paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnoea.  Ac- 
panymg  these  a  condition   of  quiet  delirium  set  in.  The 
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respirations  ran  up  to  40,  the  pulse  to  140,  while  the  tempera- 
ture remained  990.  The  wound  was  now,  and  throughout,  per- 
fectly sweet.  As  there  was  some  carboluria  (without  albumen), 
the  drainage-tubes  were  syringed  out  with  boracic  acid,  and  iodo- 
form gauze  dressings  applied  as  before. 

The  pulse  was  of  grave  omen,  about  every  ten  or  twelve  beat* 
dropping,  fluttering,  and  then,  as  it  were,  staggering  on,  to  inter- 
mit again  in  another  ten  beats.  This,  Dr.  Goodhart  thought, 
mightbe  due  to  some  chloral  that  had  been  given  at  night. 

The  diagnosis  now  was  doubtful— whether  one  of  injury  to  the 
recurrent  laryngeal,  or  one  of  oedema  glottidis.  Mr.  Durham,  who 
inclined  to  the  latter  view,  advised  the  use  of  warm,  moist,  boracic 
acid  lint-dressings,  and  inhalations  of  steam  and  terebene. 

The  breathing  gradually  became  less  laborious  and  noisy,  and 
the  power  of  swallowing  quickly  returned.     Recovery  was  retarded 
by  a  succession  of  fogs  and  some  localized  pneumonia,  which, 
giving  anxiety  at  first,  entirely  cleared  up  under  Dr.  Goodhart  s 
hands.     When  the  patient  left  town,  six  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion, there  was  no  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  stridor  was  only 
noticed  on  deep  respiration,  or  during  quick  or  prolonged  talking 
The  wound  was  now  represented  by  a  sinus  at  the  lower  end ;  all 
the  rest  was  well  healed.     Ligatures  continued  to  come  away  tor 
nine  months,  when  the  wound  healed  at  once.    There  is  now,  tour 
years  after  the  operation,  still  a  very  little  stridor  on  deep  breath- 
ing or  rapid  talking,  and  the  voice  is  still  a  little  husky  but  the 
patient  is  able  to  follow  his  employment  actively  and  to  get  quickly 

over  hilly  ground.*  • 

While  the  diagnosis  here  remains  obscure,t  I  am  of  opin  on 
that,  with  the  bloody  vomit  in  the  course  of  the  operati on,  : and  _tae 
great  dysphagia  afterwards,  although  the  huge  cyst  turned  out  so 
quicklyf  some  slight  injury  was  inflicted  on  the  oesophagus  wdfc 
stretching  or  imbedding  in  inflammatory  effusion  of  the  n 
recurrent  laryngeal.     Whether  this  is  right  or  r^I  ^ £ 
all  proper  deference  to  Mr.  Durham's  opinion,  that  this ;  ca« »  aft 
that,  in  cases  of  thyroid  cysts,  when  large  or  of  long  standi* 
incision  with  antiseptic  precautions  is  preferable  to  excise 

active  for  many  years.    The  other  day  I  went  ™^J%"W«£  ^ 
Academy,  Grosvenor,  'Alice  in  Wonderland,'  f^^Xp***** 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  home.    1  here  vs 
and  I  am  not  the  worse  for  it."  difficult v  in  opening 

t  Owing  to  a  projection  of  the  incrsor  teeth  and  ahfUo  u 
the  month  widely,  it  was  found  impossible  -Mr.  Durham  and 
trying-to  get  a  view  of  this  patient's  larynx. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


REMOVAL  OF  LARGE  DEEP-SEATED  GROWTHS 

IN  THE  NECK. 

Befoke  deciding  to  undertake  the  removal  of  one  of  these,  the 
surgeon  should  consider  carefully  the  following  points  : — 

A.  The  nature  and.  surroundings  of  the  growth. 

B.  His  operative  skill  in  these  cases,  and  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy. 

C.  His  experience  in  antiseptic  surgery  and  in  keeping  a 
large  wound  aseptic. 

The  chief  growths  which  call  for  a  decision  are  the  following  : — 
he  rarely  met  with  more  innocent  ones — e.g.,  the  en  chondroma  of 
Prof.  Spence,*  the  fibrous  tumour  of  Mr.  Butcher,f  glandular 
tumours,  including  the  more  simple  strumous  lymphomata,  when 
fchey  do  not  yield  to  other  treatment ;  sarcomata,  very  likely 
cystic,  originating  in  the  neck  apart  from  the  cervical  glands  ; 
sarcomata  of  the  glands  ;  carcinomata  of  the  glands,  secondary  to 
epithelioma  of  the  tongue,  lip,  &c. 

Of  the  three  points  above  mentioned,  it  will  only  be  needful  to 
consider  separately  the  first ;  the  importance  of  the  two  others  will 
he  sufficiently  shown  in  the  remarks  on  the  operation  and  after- 
treatment. 

A.  The  Nature  and  Surroundings  of  the  G-rowth.J — In 
examining  into  these,  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
following : — Duration.    Rate   of  increase.      Amount   of  fixity. 


Growths  of  the  tonsil  are  considered  at  p.  377  ;  bronchocele  at  p.  435. 

t  This  case,  in  which  the  growth  weighed  over  7  lbs.,  is  related  in  the  Diib. 
Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  November  1863.    Mr.  Butcher's  case  will  be  found  amongst  his 

perative  Surgery  Essays,  p.  809.  The  reader  should  also  consult  Mr.  Holmes' 
remarks  on  these  cases  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  viii.  p.  886),  a  paper  by  Mr.  Barker 
{  Mncet,  1886,  vol.  i.  p.  194),  and  one  by  Mr.  Jessett,  illustrated  by  some  admir- 
a We  photographs  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  712). 

Hft     c,H°lmes  ('oc-  suPra  dL)  quotes  Langenbeck  {Arch.  f.  Klin.  Chir.,  Bd.  i. 

4i  s-  14)  as  pointing  out  that,  in  tumours  which  involve  the.sheath  of  the 
obs  '  !>ng0rgemcnt  of  the  veir>s  of  the  face  is  rarely  absent.  In  one  case  he 
ThisT  "US  Venous  CDg°rgcment  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  tumour, 
well  le.a,t1nbuted  to  the  fact  that  the  tumour  compressed  the  carotid  artery  as 

a*  the  jugular  vein,  as  proved  by  the  weakness  of  the  temporal  pulse. 
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Whether  early  established,  and  how  far  absolute.    This  point  U 
of  the  utmost  importance.     The  gravest  cause  of  fixity  is,  0f 
course,  a  growth  with  a  wide  base,  or  numerous  root-like  pro- 
cesses'  extending  into  important  parts.     The  fixity  should  be 
tested  by  seeing  how  far  the  finger-tips  can  be  insinuated  beneath 
the  growth,  how  far  it  can  be  lifted  up,  and  the  amount  of  ii 
connection  to  parts  such  as  the  jaw  and  larynx,  the  head  being 
steadied  by  an  assistant  while  the  growth  is  lifted  up  and  its 
deep  processes  put  on  the  stretch  as  much  as  possible.  7 
outline.    Is  this  well  marked  or  indistinct,  and,  if  the  latter,  is  it 
in  dangerous  regions  such  as  the  parotid,  the  zygomatic,  and  other 
fossEe  that  the  growth  is  lost  ?  Its  relation  to  important  striatum, 
and  the  degree  to  ivhich  it  blends  with  them.    Thus,  any  evidence 
of  pressure  on  vessels  and  nerves,  trachea  and  pharynx,  &c,  should 
be  carefully  looked  for— e.g.,  weakness  of  temporal  pulse,  engorge- 
ment of  veins  above,  alteration  of  pupil,  numbness  of  upper  limb, 
dyspnoea,  or  dysphagia.     Does  the  growth  dip  near  or  into  the 
thorax  ?    How  far  under  the  sterno-mastoid  does  it  go  ?  Are 
the  glands  enlarged  as  well  ?    Is  the  skin  involved  ?    This  last 
point  together  with  fixity,  indistinctness  of  outline,  rapid  growth, 
softness,  and  fusion  with  surrounding  parts,  are  of  chief  importance, 
and,  if  co-existing  to  any  extent,  will  usually  put  any  operation 
out  of  the  question. 

Even  when  the  surgeon  is  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability  of 
meddling  with  one  of  these  growths,  he  may  decide  to  make 
an  attempt  under  the  following  circumstances,  even  if  it  end  in 

faiWken~the  patient's  life  is  rendered  worthless  by  the  present 
wretchedness  and  approaching  dangers  of  the  growth,  especially _rf 
he  be  young,  as  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Butcher  (loo.  supra 

P"    «  the  boy  did  not  suffer  pain,  yet  his  life  was  rend^ 
very  miserable  ....  the  weight  ever  tending  to  depress  he  heal 
Occasioning  persistent  fatigue  and  even  pain  m  the  muscle,  0  fth 
neX^o "compelling  the  patient  often  to  adopt  the >  recumW 
position,  the  bulk  thrusting  up  the  head, 
movement,  almost  preventing  any 
impeding  respiration,  often  obstructing  it 
mentarily  to  threaten  suffocation  making 

his  bed  in  terror  and  alarm,  unrelenting  or  ™  ^ 

during  sleep,  with  difficulty  in  deglutition,  except  undo 
watchfulness  in  adopting  position."  ^sociated  with 

So,  too,  in  some  cases  of  cancerous  glands,  associa 
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thelioma — e.g.,  of  the  tongue — the  surgeon  may  justifiably 
form  an  extensive  operation,  such  as  Kocher's  (p.  370),  in  the 
pe  of  removing  bot  h  the  primary  and  secondary  epithelioma,  or 
fter  a  successful  removal  of  the  tongue  operate  on  the  infected 
-•lands  widely  and  deeply  to  give  the  patient  another  prolongation 
)f  life.    In  such  cases  it  should  be  the  patient  who  urges  the 
operation  after  all  the  risks  have  been  placed  before  him. 
Main  Points  in  the  Operation  itself. 

i.  Free  Exposure  of  the  Growth. — The  incisions  should  be 
sufficient,  the  flaps  turned  back  V,  [~,  or  X  in  shape.  Thus,  if 
>ohe  growth  be  in  the  anterior  triangle,  not  encroaching  on  the 
oosterior,  a  V-shaped  flap  with  the  base  upwards,  one  limb 
along  the  sterno-rnastoid  and  the  apex  above  the  sternum,  may  be 
employed;  or  one  F  in  shape,  the  long  limb  inside  the  above- 
mentioned  muscle,  and  one  at  right  angles  to  it  under  the  jaw. 
If  the  growth  invade  both  triangles,  and  if  it  will  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  sterno-mastoid,  an  incision  obliquely  across  both 
briangles,  and  over  the  muscle,  from  mastoid  process  to  sternum, 
and  then  a  second  to  make  it  conical,  will  be  the  best.  It  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  inadequate  exposure  of  the  tumour 
will  lead  to  groping  in  the  dark,  bruising  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
injury  to  important  structures. 

ii.  Deeper  Dissection. — In  this  attention  must  be  paid  to  

(a)  Working  as  much  as  possible  with  a  blunt  dissector,  a 

steel  director,  or  the  finger,  using  the  scalpel  and  blunt-pointed 
scissors  as  little  as  possible,  and  keeping  them  turned  towards  the 
growth.  The  dissection  should  be  begun,  as  a  rule,  where  the 
growth  is  most  free,  and  where  its  relations  are  not  important. 

(/3)  Tying  with  reliable  sulphuro-chromic  gut  every  vessel 
before  it  is  divided,  not  only  to  minimize  the  loss  of  blood,  but 
also  to  avoid  the  risk  of  air  entering  the  veins,  especially  low 
clown  in  the  neck. 

(7)  Structures,  hitherto  thought  too  important,  may  be  divided, 
if  really  needful.  Thus,  not  only  the  sterno-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid 
should  be  divided,  but  the  sterno-mastoid  also.  Of  the  structures 
m  the  carotid  sheath,  the  internal  jugular  is,  as  pointed  out  by 
^  lr.  Holmes,  the  most  likely  to  be  implicated.  It  may  be  divided 
without  hesitation  after  it  is  secured  with  two  catgut  ligatures  * 
In  the  autumn  of  1 887,  while  operating  for  Mr.  Cooper  Forster, 
®K>  through  the  internal  jugular  vein   in   removing  some 

sarcoma  '•^T .(Lancet'  l886'  vo1'  1  P-  *94)  records  a  case,  probably  a  cystic 
involvprfV"..     °h  '*  inch  of  thisvein  and  part  of  the  scalenus  antious  were 
in  the  growth  and  removed.    The  case  did  well. 
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epitheliomatous  glands  :  the  ha-rnorrhage  was  for  a  moment  very  1 
profuse,  but  yielded  to  sponge-pressure.  Catgut  ligatures  were 
applied  to  the  two  halves  of  the  vein,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
In  a  similar  operation  the  lingual  vein  was  separated  so  close  to 
the  internal  jugular  as  to  leave  little  more  than  a  rounded  open- 
ing. In  preference  to  tying  the  vein  above  and  below  I  left  a 
pair  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  on  for  three  days.  Recovery  took 
place.  The  common  carotid  and  even  the  vagus  have  been 
divided,  and  without  a  fatal  result. 

M.  Sabat*  successfully  extirpated  a  tumour  extending  from 
the  mastoid  process  to  the  clavicle,  and  lying  altogether  beneath 
the  sterno-mastoid,  which  was  divided  in  order  to  expose  it. 
The  carotid  and  internal  jugular  had  to  be  tied,  and  the  pneunio- 
gastric  nerve  was  divided. 

In  a  case  of  Dr.  Gibson  (Amer.  Jour.  Med,  Sci.,vo\.  xhi.  p.  305),. 
a  tumour  was  successfully  removed  after  the  carotid  and  internal 
jugular  had  been  tied  and  divided,  f  The  descendens  noni  was 
cut,  but  the  vagus  was  dissected  out  of  the  mass.  The  patient 
recovered  from  the  operation,  but  the  growth  recurred,  though  it 
was  enveloped  in  a  very  firm  and  distinct  capsule. 

In  a  deep  dissection  the  presence  of  some  other  structures 

must  be  remembered  4 

Mr.  Godlee  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  p.  321)  showed  a  child 
in  whom,  during  the  removal  of  a  deep-seated  growth,  the  nature 
of  which  was  doubtful  and  which  was  pressing  upon  the  pharynx, 
the  cervical  sympathetic  had  been  wounded.  The  only  results 
were,  that  the  pupil  on  that  side  was  smaller  but  not  stationary/ 
and  that  the  ocular  slit  was  also  smaller. 

In  1870  I  saw  the  thoracic  duct  opened  in  an  operation  for 
the  removal  of  enlarged  glands  on  the  left  side.  Chyle  escaped 
deep  down  in  the  wound,  and  the  case  soon  ended  fatally. 

*  This  and  the  next  case  are  given  by  Mr.  Holmes  (loc.  supra  cit,  p.  887)- 
f  Mr.  Jessett  (Brit,  Med.  Journ.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  713)  mentions  a  case  in  wn 
he  divided  the  common  carotid  and  internal  jugular  vein  in  removn^  ep.t  i 
matous  glands  from  the  neck.    The  man  recovered,  and  hved  m  con para 
comfort  for  nine  months,  death  taking  place  from  a  local  recu trench     > » 
of  Mr.  Fughe's  (III  Med.  News,  Sept.  29,  1888,,  of  remo val  of  a 
of  the  neck,  the  carotid  passed  through  a  large  gland,  and  JJ^J^ 
and  below,  about  4  inch  of  the  vessel  being  cut  away.    ^  "^^Stook 
secured  well  away  from  the  growth.    On  the  fifth  and  sxxth  days  ton**  8 
place  from  sloughing  openings  in  the  vein,  and  death  took  place  .  ^ 

±  In  the  posterior  triangle  growths  springing  from  the  lo*  ei  m  e 
fet  rib  may  involve  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plezus 
requiring  very  tedious  dissection  for  their  removal      e  ^ 
the  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society,  January  12,  1886,  by  Di.  Bruce  ana 
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(g)  If  possible,  the  growth-capsule,  which  is  often  soft  and 
delicate,  must  not  be  ruptured.  On  examining  the  growth  after 
removal,  the  capsule  should  not  only  be  entire,  but  any  process 
should  be  blunt  and  rounded,  not  soft  and  ragged,  as  if  torn  away 
from  parts  left  behind. 

If  the  surgeon  feel  doubtful  as  to  any  portion  being  left,  as  in 
the  fossa?  about  the  base  of  the  skull,  he  should  use  a  sharp  spoon 
and  Paquelin's  cautery,  or  pack  in  lint  with  a  paste  of  equal  parts 
of  zinc  chloride  and  flour  (p.  265). 

(£)  Throughout  these  operations,  wliich  may  necessarily  be 
prolonged  and  attended  with  loss  of  blood,  and  in  which  import- 
ant parts  may  be  disturbed  and  pulled  upon,  the  surgeon  should 
keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic. 

iii.  Closure  of  the  Wound,  and  Application  of  Dressings. — 
After  completely  removing  the  growth  and  any  outlying  glands, 
drainage  is  provided  from  the  extremities  of  the  resulting  cavities,, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  position  which  the  patient  will  occupy. 
Tubes  of  sufficient  size  being  in  position,  the  wound  is  brought 
together  with  wire  or  carbolized  silk,  or  salmon-gut  and  horsehair 
sutures  ;  dressings  of  sal  alembroth  or  iodoform  gauze  are  then 
adjusted,  pressure  being  applied,  wherever  discharge  might  collect, 
with  aseptic  pads  or  sponges.  Firm,  even  bandaging  is  then  made 
use  of  to  distribute  the  discharge  equally  throughout  the  dressings, 
and  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest.  Owing  to  the  mobility  of  the 
neck,  and  the  impossibility  of  applying  firm  pressure  over  the 
trachea,  it  is  always  well  to  carry  the  bandages,  below,  across  the 
axilla?,  and,  above,  on  to  the  face  and  forehead,  and  to  have  them 
stitched  together  in  several  places.  Unless  it  is  absolutely  indi- 
cated, the  wounds  should  not  be  looked  at  for  five  or  six  days. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Scrofulous  Glands.— This  may  be 
given  here  owing  to  the  greater  frequency  of  this  disease  in  the 
neck.  ^  Question  of  Operative  Interference. — The  following  abund- 
antly justify  something  more  vigorous  than  mere  local  treatment 
when  th1S  has  failed :— (1)  The  fact  that  one  gland  has  power 
tomiect  others,  even  when  the  local  starting-point  has  been  cured 
W  Ine  disease,  if  merely  palliated,  is  often  extremely  tedious, 
eepmg  the  patient  from  the  enjoyment  and  activity  of  some  of 
the  best  years  of  life.  (3)  The  scars  which  follow  on  a  natural 
are  tar  more  disfiguring  and  extensive  than  those  after  a  well- 
PKaned  operation.  (4)  That  during  the  long  years  of  natural  cure 
deteri6^        SUPPurafcions  and  the  blighted  life  cause  grave 

after  \T  °*  ^  g6neral  health'  which  ma^  Persist  for  life<  long 
ocai  cure  has  taken  place.    (5)  The  poor  vitality  thus 

2  G 
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induced,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  actual  presence  i 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  render  the  patient  very  liable  to  such 
diseases  as  phthisis. 

The  most  useful  methods  are  three — (A)  Scraping  or  scooping 
out ;  (B)  Excision  ;  (C)  Cautery-puncture,  as  practised  by  Mr. 
Treves  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  233). 

(A)  Scraping  or  Scooping  Out.—  I  have  put  this  first,  as  it  is  the 
method  most  often  called  for,  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which 
patients  present  themselves  for  treatment  with  one  or  more  glands 
already  caseating.   It  is  applicable  both  in  cases  of  glands  caseating 
or  suppurating,  with  the  skin  unbroken,  and  in  those  where  a  sinus 
already  exists.    Its  value  has  been  most  clearly  proved  m  the  in- 
structive papers  on  Scrofulous  Neck  and  the  Surgery  of  Scrofulous 
Glands  put  forth  by  Dr.  Allbutt  and  Mr.  Teale  as  clinical  lectures 
at  the  Leeds  School,  from  which  so  much  good  surgery  has 
already  come     The  following  are  Mr.  Teale's  conclusions  as  to  the 
surgical  treatment  of  these  cases  ;  a  wide  experience  has  long  ago 
convinced  me  of  their  absolute  truth  :-(i)  That  surgery  can 
secure  the  healing  in  a  very  few  weeks*  of  gland  cavities  and 
sinuses,  even  though  they  have  existed  for  years.     (2)  lhat,  in 
dealing  with  sinuses,  gland  abscesses,  and  decayed  or  semi-decayed 
lymphatic  glands,  the  action  of  the  surgeon  must  be  vigorous  and 
thorough     (3)  That  the  visible  abscess,  which  would  often  be 
called,  and  treated  as,  a  strumous  suppurating  gland,  is  as  a  rule, 
merely  a  subcutaneous  reservoir  of  pus,  its  source,  a  degene^ 
gland  being  not  subcutaneous,  but  sub-fascial,  ^.e.,  under  the  deep 
Svic'al  fasfia,  and  sometimes  even  sub-muscular,  the  — »■ 
tion  between  the  two  being  a  small  opening  jus  large  en  ^ 
to  admit  a  probe  or  director.    (4)  That  it  is  utteriy 
to  incise  or  puncture  such  a  subcutaneous  abscess  dependent  upon 
a  degenerate  gland  which  lies  beneath  the  deep  fascia.  (5^ 
whef  a  damaged  or  suppurating  gland  has  been  got  rid  of  b  fo^ 
the  overlying  skin  is  thinned  by  advancmg  suppura  urn  th  ^ 
suiting  scar  is  insignificant,  and  not  an  eyesore.    (6)  l 
dealing  with  a  sinus,  the  channel  should  be  enlarged  by  the  b 
it^Bigelow's  dilator,"  and  the  whole  of 
scraped  out.    Where  the  skin  is  thin  and  W^»*o 
scraped  away,  and  any  cutaneous  overhaugmg edges  t 
with  scissors.    (7)  That,  in  dealing  with  a  sinus  o an  ^ 
the  surgeon  should  not  rest  content  unti  he  h«  d 
eradicated  the  gland,  always  rememben^^ 
-Tl^^r^Tseveral  operations,  five  or  more,  will  be  neede 
first  one-or  two  the  general  condition  rapidly  improves. 
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here  is  sure  to  be  a  small  track  leading  to  it  through,  the  deep 
ascia.  This  should  be  enlarged  so ,  as  to  admit  a  sharp  spoon. 
8)  That,  when  a  gland  has  suppurated  or  become  caseous,  the 
apsule  should  be  freely  opened,  and  the  contents  scraped  out. 
'his  is  sometimes  easy,  the  enucleation  leaving  the  stiff  capsular 
ase  virtually  cleaned  out.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
id  even  by  the  most  vigorous  scraping,  of  a  tough  living  stump 
f  gland  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule.  It  is  well  to  dissect 
his  remnant  away  with  a  scalpel,  if  the  risk  of  injuring  import- 
nt  structures  be  not  too  great.  (9)  That  sometimes,  when  such 
u  empty  capsule  is  left,  the  finger  detects  in  its  wall  a  bulging 
Dntiguous  gland.  This  should  be  pricked  through  the  wall  of  the 
avity,  and  so  reached  and  enucleated.  In  this  way,  in  more 
lan  one  instance,  Mr.  Teale  has  emptied  from  one  external  open- 
lg  a  group  of  three  or  four  glands,  suppurating  or  broken  down. 
;  I  prefer  to  dress  these  cases,  after  scraping,  with  iodoform  and 
<ot  boracic  acid  for  a  few  days,  as  this  best  prevents  cellulitis, 
hile  the  moist  warmth  promotes  the  absorption  of  surrounding 
fickening  and  infiltration.  A  fine  drainage-tube  should  also  be 
lserted  into  the  deepest  recess.  After  a  few  days  the  above  may 
9  removed,  and  a  small  sealed  dressing  of  dry  gauze  (see  chapter 
a  "Antiseptic  Treatment")  applied.  Mr.  Hilton  long  ago  drew 
Mention  to  the  influence  of  rest  in  making  otherwise  intractable 
nuses,  &c,  heal  in  a  part  so  readily  disturbed  as  the  neck.  Mr. 
reves  has  more  recently  insisted  on  this  point  in  the  after-treat- 
lent  of  these  cases.  It  is  one  of  very  great  importance.  Any 
f  the  leather  collars  which  have  been  devised  for  cervical  caries, 
ad  which,  after  careful  moulding,  take  a  fixed  point  on  the 
aoulders  below,  and  bear  up  efficiently  the  jaw  and  occiput 
bove,  will  suffice.  If  in  very  restless  mortals  it  is  impossible  to 
et  a  fixed  point  from  the  shoulders  and  root  of  the  neck,  the 
rilar  must  have  its  base  moulded  round  the  thorax.  When  the 
arts  are  thus  kept  at  rest,  the  child  must  spend  its  time  out  of 
oors  in  the  best  air  available. 

<  (B)  Excision.— The  cases  to  which  this  is  best  suited  are  those 
'here  there  are  two  or  three  conspicuous  glands— e.g.,  in  the  sub- 
maxillary region— which  have  resisted  treatment,  and  which,  being 
">\  able  and  not  yet  softened,  will  shell  out  readily.  And  where, 
a  ^raping,  glands  are  met  with  which  have  not  suppurated,  and 
ien  are  fairly  movable,  they  should  be  enucleated.  With 

•land      a  thlrd  °laSS'  Wh6re  0n°  or  bofch  triangles  are  full  of 
lid  d  an  °Perati0n  hy  comPetent  hands  on  the  lines  already 
own  m  this  chapter  may  be  very  beneficial.     But  with 
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regard  to  these  extensive  cases,  Sir  W.  Savory's  warning,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Treves  (loc.  supra  tit),  must  always  be  remembered :  these 
glandular  swellings  are  often  very  deceptive  ;  however  well  defined, 
superficial,  and  movable  they  appear  through  the  skin,  they  will 
often  be  found,  in  an  operation,  to  creep  into  parts  very  difficult  of 
access  and  to  lead  on  to  other  and  other  glands,  till  perhaps  the 
operation  closes  with  as  many  left  behind  as  have  been  removed. 

(C)  Treatment  by  the  Cautery.— This  has  been  recommended  by 
Mr  Treves  (loc.  supra  cit.).    He  nses  a  fine  point  of  a  thermo- 
cautery, heated  to  a  bright  red,  thrust  into  the  substance  <rf  the 
gland,  and  passed  through  it  in  several  directions  before  it  » 
withdrawn.    Broken-down  tissne  is  discharged,  and  the  gland 
soon  shrinks.    I  much  prefer  the  sharp  spoon  to  this  method, 
not  only  because  I  think  the  operation  more  thorough,  less  m 
the  dark,  and  an  aseptic  one,  but  also  because  gland  tissue  blended 
with  a  thick  capsule,  adherent  to  and  receiving  its  blood-supply 
from  the  adjacent  parts,  will  persist  almost  for  a  lifetime  unless 
completely  eradicated.    This  can,  I  think,  be  only  efficiently  done 

*rSn£  persistence  of  this  poorly  but  sufficiently  vitahzed 
gland  tissue  which  renders  merely  opening  an  abscess,  the  floor 
of  which  is  formed  by  an  imperfectly  broken-down  gland,  so  often 
futile  unless  the  sharp  spoon  is  used. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
OPERATIONS    ON    THE  OESOPHAGUS. 

CESOPHAGOTOMY.  OESOPHAGOSTOMY. 
(ESOPHAGECTOMY. 

CESOPHAGOTOMY. 

Indications. — This  is  required  for  such  foreign  bodies — e.g.,  tooth- 
plates,  bones,  coins — as  have  resisted  careful,  justifiable  attempts  at 
extraction,  bodies  which  are  certain,  if  left,  to  lead  to  grave 
results — e.g.,  haemorrhage,  sloughing,  deep  cervical  suppuration, 
&c. 

It  will  be  wise  to  proceed  to  an  early  operation,  and  thus  avoid 
the  risks  of  a  fatal  result  from  those  conditions  given  at  p.  473. 
In  making  up  his  mind  to  submit  his  patient  to  an  operation,  the 
surgeon  must  weigh  the  size  and  character  of  the  body,  the  time 
it  has  been  swallowed,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms — e.g.,  dys- 
phagia, dyspnoea  from  pressure  on  the  larynx,  emphysema,* 
cedema,  &c,  and  whether  the  attempts  already  made  at  extraction 
are  all  that  are  justifiable,  and  whether  the  instruments  at  hand 
have  been  appropriate. 

Operation. — The  head  being  somewhat  extended  and  turned 
to  the  right t  side,  the  neck  shaved  (if  needful),  the  surgeon  makes 
an  incision  3  inches  long  from  just  above  the  thyroid  cartilage  to 
within  i  inch  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,}  a  little  in  front  of 


In  a  case  where  emphysema  already  exists  with  an  impacted  foreign  body, 
it  will  be  wiser  to  open  the  oesophagus  at  once,  and  not  make  attempts  at  extrac- 
ion    Dr.  Church  (St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xix.  p.  55)  gives  a  case  in  which 
swelling  of  the  neck  began  three  hours  after  the  tooth-plate  had  been  swallowed. 

e  next  day,  after  several  attempts  with  a  horsehair  probang,  the  plate,  which 
ay  midway  between  the  larynx  and  the  sternum,  was  brought  up  into  the  reach 
th  Th1*        extracted  bv  Sir  W.  Savory.    Death  took  place  two  days  later, 
_e  being  perforation  of  the  end  of  the  pharynx,  with  suppuration  in  the  neck, 
me^astma,  and  left  pleura. 

oper  rth°  left  Skle  is  Preferable»  as  the  oesophagus  lies  more  to  this  side,  and  as 
pe  a  ing  on  the  left  side  allows  of  freer  movement  of  the  right  hand,  while  the 
t  U  h  b6rty  t0  move  the  larynx,  &c. 

be+fro       "eCk  "  VGry  St0Ut'  or  if  the  parts  are  swollen>  &c-  the  incision  may 
m  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  close  to  the  sternum. 
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the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.     Skin  and  fascia  being, 
divided  *  the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of  the  above-mentioned 
muscle  is  opened  up  with  a  director,  and  the  pulsation  of  the 
artery  and  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  fifth  and  sixth,  felt 
for.    The  omo-hyoid  may  be  drawn  down,  but  it  is  best  to  divide 
this  muscle  between  chromic-gut  ligatures,  and,  if  it  be  needful  to 
seek  for  the  body  low  down  in  the  neck,  the  sterno-hyoids  and 
sterno-thyroids  also.    The  sterno-mastoid  and  large  vessels  are 
now  drawn  outwards,  and  the  tracheal  inwards,  with  retractors, 
the  thyroid  gland  probably  showing  plainly  on  the  inner  side,  anc 
the  internal  jugular,  if  dilated,  on  the  outer.    The  presence  o! 
the  inferior  thyroid  behind  the  carotid  sheath,  and  that  of  th 
recurrent  laryngeal  running  up  in  the  groove  between  the  trache; 
and  oesophagus,  must  be  remembered.   Throughout  these  steps  o 
the  operation  the  bleeding  must  be  most  carefully  arrested,  anc 
the  deeper  part  of  the  wound,  with  the  important  structure 
around  it,  kept  quite  dry.  _ 

If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  felt  J  projecting  m  the  oeso 
phagus-e.a.,  behind  the  cricoid-the  mouth  should  be-opened  wit 
a  gag,  and  a  bougie  or  probang  passed,  as  the  flaccid  tube-wall 
are  naturally  in  contact.  When  the  oesophagus  lies  unusuall 
deep,  following  round  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilage  with  th 

finger  will  find  it.  , 

When  the  site  of  the  foreign  body  has  been  made  out  or  whe, 
failing  this,  it  is  decided  to  open  the  oesophagus  low  down  an 
to  pass  probes,  &c,  a  clean  incision  must  be  made  as  far  back 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  recurrent  laryngeal  fi ^ments-§ 

When  the  tube  has  been  opened,  and  any  bleeding  fiom  i 
walls  arrested,  the  opening  is  dilated  by  dressing-forceps  by 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  by  curved  forceps  passed Jtom 
mouth  and  expanded  in  the  wound.    Even  after  a  free op*** 
has  been  made  it  may  be  impossible  to  dislodge  the  body, 

*  The  anterior  jugular  vein  may  give  trouble,  and  should  be  drawn  as,de, 
divided  between  two  catgut  ligatures.  t0  this  si 

f  The  larynx  should  not  only  be  drawn  to  the  right,  but  tilted 
also,  as  this  brings  up  the  oesophagus.  foreien  body 

t  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  precise  site  oUheUno  gu^ 
not  always  marked  by  any  external  swelhng  «  Jht  ^cation* 

referred  pain  ;  furthermore,  bougies  occasionally  gne  verj  slV 
he  pre  ence  o  bodies  (even  rough  ones)  in  the  oesophagus  or  phjj*  * 

hi" patients  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  ;  »  *^  ^^Wc-^ 
lino  tenor  voice  was  replaced  by  a  bass ;  n  the  second,  in 
was  opened  farther  back,  the  voice  did  not  suffer. 
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tooth-plate,  has  projecting  clips,  or  if  it  is  tightly  embraced  by 
ie  contraction  of  the  oesophageal  fibres.  In  such  a  case  the 
>dy  should  be  (if  a  tooth-plate)  divided  with  bone-forceps  and 
■moved  in  two  portions,  care  being  taken  to  keep  hold  of  each 
irtion  with  forceps  (Lawson,  Clin.  Soe.  Trans.,  xviii.  292). 

If,  after  exposing  the  oesophagus,  the  body  cannot  be  felt,  which 
ill  rarely  happen,  metallic  probes  or  soft  bougies  should  be 
hssed  through  the  wound  in  the  oesophagus,  and  the  lower 
irvical,  and  the  upper  thoracic,  portions  of  this  tube  carefully 
qplored.  The  question  may  now  be  considered : — How  far 
Dwn  from  the  oesophagus  can  a  body  be  extracted  ?  The  most 
jcessible  part  is  no  doubt  its  junction  with  the  .  pharynx, 
:>posite  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  first  two  inches  below 
lis  point.  Mr.  Cock  (loc.  supra  cit.)  writes  :  "It  might  even 
3  possible  to  extract  a  foreign  body  from  the  early  thoracic 
ortion,  provided  it  could  be  reached  with  the  finger,  and  thus 
rought  under  the  influence  of  a  pair  of  curved  forceps."* 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  lowest  point  from  which  a 
>reign  body  has  been  removed  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
ennet  May.  Here  a  child,  aged  seven,  had  swallowed  a  half- 
3nny  three  and  a  half  years  before.  The  coin  had  ulcerated 
irough  the  oesophagus  and  opened  the  right  bronchus,  lying 
irtly  in  this  and  partly  in  the  oesophagus.  It  was  removed 
iccessfully  by  oesophagotomy.  When  the  foreign  body  has  been 
imoved,  the  question  of  introducing  sutures  into  the  oesophagus 
ill  arise.  These  should  only  be  used  when  the  wound  in  the 
ullet  is  clean  cut,  not  bruised,  and  when  the  body  has  been 
nickly  removed  :  the  sutures  should  be  of  fine  chromic  gut  and 
ily  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  in  the  oesophagus  should  be  closed, 
ie  rest  being  left  open  to  the  bottom  to  allow  of  free  drainage, 
ring  to  the  danger  of  sloughing,  pent-up  foul  secretions,  and 
lood-poisoning  (p.  473).!    A  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted 

'  The  proximity  of  important  parts  to  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus 
known.   Thus,  in  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  p.  219,  is  recorded  the 
tl        anwho  swallowed  a  bone  which  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  opposite 

•rforat  ?  ^  a°rta'  Death  t0°k  plaCe  suddenly  on  the  fifth  day  from 
''tin  t  the  aorta.and  hemorrhage,  after  a  slight  exertion.  Mr.  Eve 
i  the  oe  '  v f™™''  vo1,  xiii'  P-  J74)  gives  a  case  in  which  a  fish-bone,  impacted 
f  the  V,a6us'  wounded  the  heart  fatally.  It  was  thought  that  the  position 
t  If  the  ^  perhaps  due  t0  Previous  use  of  the  probang. 
inn.  of  £  W  d°Ubt'  sutures  had  far  be"er  be  dispensed  with.  Dr.  Barton 
1  a  little  vu  J"ly  l8§7^  haS  recorded  a  case  of  successful  oesophagotomy 
DaU  steel  r°  11  age  does  not  aPPear  to  be  given.    The  foreign  body,  a 

his  was  ext         a  Sewing"  macnine,  had  been  swallowed  three  months  before. 

raoted  through  a  very  small  opening  in  the  oesophagus  "  after  the 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  iodoform  dusted  on,  a  few  sutures 
placed  in  the  edges  of  the  wound,  dry  dressings  applied — viz., 
iodoform  gauze,  salicylic  wool,  &c,  if  the  wound  has  not  been 
much  probed  about,  and  there  is  thus  good  reason  to  expect  early 
union.  But  if  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  has  been  found,  if 
they  are  inflamed,  emphysematous,  &c,  the  wound  should  be  left 
open,  drained  to  the  very  bottom,  and  lint  soaked  in  hot  saturated 
boracic-acid  solution  applied  and  frequently  wetted. 

After-treatment. — If  the  patient  is  in  good  condition,  if  the 
foreign  body  has  been  removed  early,  or  if  the  patient  has  been 
able  to  swallow  liquids  in  the  interval  between  the  accident  and 
the  operation,  he  may  be  fed  for  the  first  few  days  by  nutrient 
■enemata  and  nutrient  suppositories,*  and  only  a  little  ice  given 
occasionally  by  the  mouth.    But  if  the  strength  is  not  satisfactory 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  if  the  enemata  are  not  retained,  a 
soft  feeding  tube  must  be  made  use  of.     This  should  be  passed 
by  the  mouth  and  retained,  if  not  very  uncomfortable  to  the 
patient,  or  passed  at  intervals.t    Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  perhaps  earlier,  if  the  wound  is  healing  well,  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  swallow  a  little  diluted  wine  or  milk. 

manner  of  working  a  stud  through  a  button-hole  which  is  too  small  for  it," 
from  the  fear  of  causing  a  fistula  if  the  opening  was  enlarged.  The  wounds 
in  the  oesophagus  and  superjacent  parts  were  separately  sutured.  Epileptic 
fits  soon  followed,  and  frequent  vomiting  tore  open  the  wound.  The  fits  having 
ceased  with  the  administration  of  potassium  bromide,  the  wound  in  the  oeso- 
phagus was  pared  and  sutures  re-applied  as  before.  This  limited  much  the  escape 
of  fluids  through  the  wound,  but  did  not  entirely  stop  it.  The  passage  of  a 
tube  through  the  mouth  twice  a  day  caused  so  much  irritation  that  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  tube  passed  through  the  wound.  The  wound  heated 
slowly  though  surely.  Dr.  Barton  is  inclined  to  recommend  this  way  of  leecung 
when  primary  union  is  not  secured.  n„„m-  are 

*  Of  these,  the  zyminized  meat  suppositories  of  Burroughs  &  Wellcome 

amongst  the  best.  ^ 
t  Dr.  Markoe  {Ann.  of  Surg.,  September  1886),  in  the  case  of  a  mm, jgja 
twenty-four,  iromwhom  he  removed,  by  cesophagotomy,  half  a  tooth-p  ^  w 
had  been  broken  in  eating,  passed  a  soft  india-rubber  tube  into 
through  the  wound,  replacing  this  by  one  passed  through  the  nose  on 
tenth  day,  and  allowing  the  patient  to  swallow  on  the  '^a^j££* 
the  operation.    The  following  are  the  reasons  given  for  passing  the  lube  thro 
the  wound  It  ensures  good  drainage  from  the  bottom  of  the  wo  . 

(a)  anything  regurgitated  from  the  stomach  passes  through  the t ibe  * 
inJo  the  wound  ;  (3)  It  is  less  unpleasant    The  above  reason   do  not  £ 
me  to  outweigh  the  great  risks  and  disadvantages  of  irritating  and      1  -e 
open  the  wound,  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  closed  as  soon  as  po-rt  . 
a  rule,  the  tube  should  certainly  be  passed  from  the >  mouth  or  nose 
noteworthy  that  in  the  above  case  the  Pronged  lodgment  oft 
body-six  to  seven  weeks  elapsing  between  the  accident  and  the  oper 
not  caused  any  serious  abrasion,  &c. 
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Chief  Difficulties. 

1.  A  fat,  short  neck.  5.  Unusual  depth  of  oesophagus. 

2.  Enlarged  veins.  6.  Detecting  the  site  of  the 

3.  Wide  depressors  of  hyoid  foreign  body. 

bone.  7-  Firm  gripping  of  the  body 

4.  Enlarged  thyroid  gland.  by  the  oesophagus. 

8.  The  foreign  body  may  be  dislodged  during  the  operation. 
Dr.  Lediard  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  297)  records  the  case 
of  a  man  in  whom  emetics  and  several  attempts  at  removal  had 
failed  to  dislodge  a  tooth-plate,  emphysema  of  the  neck  was 
present,  and  some  blood  on  the  forceps  used.  Just  before  ceso- 
phagotomy,  a  bougie  was  thought  to  "  scrape"  as  it  was  with- 
drawn. Nothing  being  felt  when  the  oesophagus  was  exposed,  a 
bougie  was  passed,  and  the  oesophagus  incised  behind  the  cricoid 
cartilage  ;  the  finger  now  could  feel  nothing,  and  a  bougie  passed 
on  seemed  to  feel  the  plate  near  the  stomach.  The  plate  was 
passed  nineteen  days  after  its  impaction ;  it  measured  I  2  inches 
by  f  inch,  carried  one  incisor,  and  had  "  numerous  sharp  points, 
and  a  formidable  looking  hook  at  one  end."  Though  there  were 
110  laryngeal  symptoms,  the  plate  must  have  been  lying  behind 
the  lower  end  of  the  larynx,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gullet  showed  here  several  ecchymoses.  The  dislodgment  of  the 
plate  took  place  either  during  the  passage  of  the  bougie,  or  in  the 
administration  of  the  anaBsthetic.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. 

Causes  of  Death. — These  are  chiefly  : 

1.  Septicemia.*  The  wound  having  become  emphysematous, 
sloughy,  and  the  discharge  most  foul. 

2.  Exhaustion.  When  the  body  has  been  long  impacted,  and 
the  patient's  health  has  run  down  before  the  operation. 

(ESOPHAGOSTOMY. 

This  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  gastrostomy.  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  brought  this  subject  before  the  Clinical  Society,! 

t  ttfri  Butlin  (^''"'-  #oc-  Trans.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  129)  relates  a  case  in  which  a 
ooth-plate  was  removed  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  being  swallowed,  pre- 
NodSffittemptS  at  removal>  lasting  thirty  or  forty-five  minutes,  having  failed, 
sent  hy  exPerienced  during  the  operation,  but  the  patient  sank  from 
seco10? f°Ur  ClaJS  aftGr  thC  °Peration-  He  was  allowed  to  swallow  on  the 
But lT  -ab°Ut  a  third  °f  what  was  taken  coming  through  the  wound.  Mr 
^oxa  ?°"sldered  fchis  beneficial,  as  conducing  to  drainage.  The  wound  was 
after  th  WMhed  with  oarbohc  lotion  and  covered  with  carbolic  oil.  Two  days 
ch-.nL  a  wound  beinS  very  offensive,  the  dressing  was  altered  to  sanitas, 
cnangcd  every  four  hours  j.  </?  1  c 

j.uur  nours.  J'rans   vol.  xv.  p.  26. 
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recommended  this  operation  as  less  dangerous  than  gastrostomy,' 
and  in  the  belief  also  that  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  *  The  objections, 
however,  are  so  great  as  to  have  prevented  any  adoption  of  this 
operation  They  are— (i)  the  risk  of  coming  close  to  a  mass  of 
cancer  which  will  not  only  not  admit  of  dilatation,  but  which  will 
be  rendered  more  active,  sloughy,  &c,  by  the  necessary  irritation. 
(2)  The  fact  that  important  parts  are  close  by,  and  that  the  rela- 
tions of  these  may  very  likely  be  much  altered.  (3)  The  probability 
of  finding  the  oesophagus  altered  near  the  disease,  and  thus,  per- 
haps, readily  perforated,  admitting  fluids  into  the  pleura,  &c. 

(ESOPHAGECTOMY. 

This  is  another  operation  which  has  been  introduced  only  to  be 
abandoned.  Prof.  Czerny's  case,  it  is  true  was  temporarily  suc- 
cessful, the  patient  living  rather  more  than  a  year  after  the 
operation.  But  cases  equally  suitable  from  the  site  of  the  disea 
-Zonly  iust  out  of  reach  of  the  finger  mtroduced  from  the  moul 
-with  no  glands  involved,  and  no  adhesions  to  adjacent  parts 
though  symptoms  had  lasted  five  months,  must  be  quite  excep 

ional     Several  of  the  risks  given  above  would  be  mte^i 
here,  and  there  would  be  present  as  well  the  need  of  keeping  tb 

fistula  patent.t   

Czerny's  case,  gives  one  of  Prof.  Billroth  s   ™  ^         the  opeuiDg  whe. 

rs£  ---  -  ^  - 

tracted. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SPINAL  ACCESSORY 

NERVE. 

PARTIAL  NEURECTOMY,  OR  NERVE-STRETCHING. 

adications. — In  cases  of  spasmodic  torticollis  in  which 

1.  All  previous  palliative  treatment  has  failed — e.g.,  large  doses 
*  conium,  massage,  galvanism  of  the  affected  side,  and  faradisa- 
on  of  the  opposite  muscles. 

2.  The  spasms  are  so  severe  and  constant  as  to  interfere  with 
le  patients  taking  food  or  enjoying  sleep,  and  to  cause  sad  weari- 
jss  and  real  suffering. 

3.  The  only  muscles  affected  are  the  sterno-mastoid,  or  the 
erno-mastoid  and  trapezius. 

Anatomy  of  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve. — The  spinal  or  external 
irt  of  this  nerve,  having  left  the  skull  by  the  jugular  foramen,  is 
rected  backwards  in  front  of,  or  behind,  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
id  appears  below  the  digastric  and  the  occipital  artery.  It  then 
ascends  obliquely  outwards  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
sappears  under  this  at  a  distance  of  2  inches  from  the  apex  of 
ie  mastoid  process.  Having  usually  perforated  the  muscle,  the 
3rve  passes  across  the  posterior  triangle  to  end  in  the  deep  sur- 
•ce  of  the  trapezius.  While  passing  through  or  under  the 
erno-mastoid  the  nerve  joins  with  branches  from  the  second 
irvical.  Having  emerged  from  the  muscle,  it  joins  with  the 
;cond  and  third  nerve,  and  is  often  in  intimate  connection  with 
ie  great  auricular  and  small  occipital.    When  under  the  trapezius 

is  joined  by  branches  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical. 

f  th^^0118  f°r  Partial  Neurectomy,  or  Stretching- 
6  Nerve.— These  may  be  considered  together,  but  it  may 
said,  once  for  all,  that,  as  stretching  will  be  followed  by  but 


Porary  benefit,  division  of  the  nerve  will  be  the  better  operation 
to nerve  may  be  found  by  two  different  incisions. 
■  A1°ng  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  so  as  to 


B         this  nerve  before  it  perforates  this  muscle. 

adinffth^        P°9terior  border  of  the  muscle,  the  surgeon 
e  nerve  as  it  emerges  here  to  cross  the  posterior  triangle 
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to  gain  the  trapezius,  and  following  it  up  above  its  branches  to 
the  sterno- mastoid,  so  as  to  paralyse  this  muscle  also. 

The  first  of  these  operations  is  in  my  opinion  much  preferable 
and  for  these  reasons  : — 

1 .  Though  the  nerve  lies  more  deeply  at  the  anterior  than  a 
the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  it  is  here  a  single  nerve,  anc 
not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  other  nerves— e.g.,  branches  of  tin 
third  cervical,  which  also  emerge  at  the  posterior  border  to  supph 
the  skin.  Furthermore,  in  this  latter  position,  the  spinal  accessor 
is  often  found  in  close  connection  with  the  small  occipital  and  grea 
auricular,  as  these  two  nerves  appear  at  the  posterior  border  an< 

curve  upwards. 

2.  By  finding  the  nerve  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscl 
paralysis  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  better  ensured.  When  th 
nerve  is  found  at  the  posterior  border  and  followed  up  into  th 
muscle  before  division,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as  t 
whether  some  branch  to  the  muscle  may  not  have  come  off  abov 
the  point  at  which  the  surgeon  has  divided  the  nerve. 

A.  Operation  above  Sterno-mastoid.  —  The  parts  bem 
shaved  and  cleansed,  and  the  head  suitably  raised  and  turned  to  th 
opposite  side,  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision  along  the  antenc 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  for  3  inches,  commencing  at  the  ape 
of  the  mastoid  process.  Skin,  fasciae,  and  platysma  being  divider 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  clearly  defined  an 
drawn  strongly  backwards,  so  as  to  put  the  nerve  on  the  stretch 
the  wound  being  sponged  out  dry,  the  nerve  is  found,  and  iroi 

J  to  h  inch  removed. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  finding  or  identifying  the  nerv. 
the  following  aids  may  be  found  useful-viz.,  defining  the  lom 
border  of  the  digastric  and  the  occipital  artery,  remembering 
direction  of  the  nerve,  and  looking  for  it  at  a  point  2  men*- 
below  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process  * 

B.  Operation  Below  or  at  Posterior  Border  of  ste 
mastoid.-Mr.  Campbell  de  Morgan,  who  introduced  th  is  op» 
into  British  surgery  with  a  very  successful  ^ 
2  inches  long,  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  *erno  ; 
the  centre  of  the  incision  corresponding  to  about  tn  ^ 
this  border  of  the  muscle.     The  fascia  bemg_Bht_npto^__ 

*  Ballance,  loc.  infra  cit.  .fnrmPA  the  same  operat" 

t  Brit,  and  For.  MeJ.-Chir.  Be,,,  July  1866.    I  P«*»»£  ™  ital  b  a  ve 

on  a  middle-a^ed  woman  about  thirteen  years  ago  at  uuys  1 
evere Tall  o£%pasmodic  torticollis.    The  right  fg^f^  on  J 

were  paralysed  and  rendered  quiescent,  but  some  of  the  P <         ^  bcDe 

opposite  side-viz.,  the  splenii-became  affected,  and  I 

resulted. 
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.itent,  the  trapezial  branch  of  the  nerve  was  sought  for  as  it 
nerges  from  the  sterno-mastoid  to  cross  the  posterior  triangle, 
will  be  found  generally  a  little  above  the  centre  of  the  wound  ; 
hen  found,  it  is  traced  through  the  muscle  till  the  common 
•uuk  is  discovered  above  its  division  into  branches  for  the  trape- 
us  and  sterno-mastoid.    Half  an  inch  of  the  nerve  is  then  cut  out, 
If  called  upon  to  perform  this  operation  again,  I  should  cer- 
inly  prefer  the  first  of  the  two  methods  given  above,  as  being 
ore  certain,  and  as  not  really  more  difficult.    Though  the  nerve 
more  superficial  in  the  posterior  triangle,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
irtain  whether  it  is  the  spinal  accessory  or  one  of  the  superficial 
•meal  nerves  which  emerge  close  to  it,  from  behind  the  muscle 

L  476). 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  on  this 
bject  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ballance.*  His  patient,  a  woman  of 
■rty-eight,  was  a  good  instance  of  the  distress  and  misery  due  to 
lasmodic  torticollis.  Division  of  the  right  spinal  accessory  in 
ie  anterior  triangle  gave  most  decided  relief.  At  the  end  of 
:ur  months,  when  the  history  ceases,  the  patient  is  reported  to 
we  been  "  much  better  and  stouter.  The  face  is  happy  and 
anquil.  There  is  neither  headache  nor  pain,  and  sleep  and 
>petite  are  good.  The  control  of  the  movements  of  the  head  is 
irfect-as  long  as  she  is  not  excited,  and  so  long  as  the  head  is 
>t  raised  so  that  the  eyes  are  directed  much  above  the  horizontal 

ane  in  which  they  lie  The  right  sterno-mastoid  and 

apezius  are  atrophied." 

Division  of  the  spinal  accessory  deserves  a  further  trial,  even 
the  relief  given  is  not  permanent. 

The  chief  fear  is'  that  other  muscles  will  become  involved,  as  in 
7  case.  Thus,  Mr.  Ballance  writes  of  his  case:  "Since  the 
'eration,  it  has  been  certain  that  some  of  the  muscles  supplied 
'  the  upper  spinal  nerves  are  liable  to  spasm.  It  would  be 
range  if  it  were  not  so,  considering  the  intimate  connections 
'tween  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  spinal  nerves,  and  the  spinal 
cessory  m  the  sterno-mastoid,  trapezius,  and  posterior  triangle, 
gether  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  spinal 
cessory  are  connected  with  the  same  cells,  or  with  cells  in  the 
'mediate  neighbourhood  of  those  from  which  arise  the  motor 
°tlets  of  the  cervical  spinal  nerves." 


md  \^tTf\B°T  Rep°rt8'  VoL  xiv"  P'  95-  Other  successful  cases  will  be 
lltham  (iZl  %  ^nDandale  (Lancet<  lS79,  vol.  i.  p.  555)  and  by  Mr. 
l-i  P  2,Hf   I1'  P'  369)  ;  Mr>  Rivington  als°  operated  (Ibid.,  1879, 

13  quite  he  I  ]  pblesmonous  erysipelas  carried  off  the  patient  before  the  wound 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  HEA] 

AND  NECK.* 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  ARTERY  (Fig.  102). 

Indications. — These  are  very  few,  viz.  : 

1.  Wounds — e.g.,  stabs  and  gunshot  injuries. 

2.  Aneurism,  usually  traumatic.  Mr.  Skey  (Oper.  Surg.,  p.  2?>r 
met  with  a  case  of  aneurism  of  doubtful  origin  in  this  arter 
in  a  young  lady.  Ligature  of  the  vessel  below  having  failed,  h 
cured  his  patient  by  means  of  a  fine  spring  compress  with 
ball-and-socket  joint  which,  passing  over  the  head,  entirely  cob 
cealed  by  the  hair,  made  pressure  on  the  tumour. 

Aneurisms  have  been  known  to  occur  here  after  the  operatic 
of  arteriotomy. 

Guide. — A  line  drawn  upwards  over  the  root  of  the  zygonn 
midway  between  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  the  tragus. 

Relations. — Given  off  behind  the  jaw,  this  vessel  passes  u 
midway  between  the  above  two  points  over  the  zygoma,  an 
at  a  point  i|  or  2  inches  higher  up  it  divides  into  it 
anterior  and  posterior  branches.  Lying  at  first  in  the  paroti 
gland,  it  is  covered  a  little  higher  up  by  a  dense  fascia  passm 
from  the  parotid  to  the  ear,  by  the  attrahens  aurem,  often 
lymphatic  gland,  and  one  or  two  veins  which  he  superficial  bu 
close  to  it.  Some  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  cross  it,  while  th 
auriculo-temporal  nerve  accompanies  it  closely.  Higher  up,  th 
artery  and  its  branches  are  particularly  subcutaneous. 

Operation  (Fig.  102). — The  parts  being  shaved  and  cleansec 
the  head  fitly  supported  and  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  a 
incision  about  1  inch  long  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  arten  s 
as  to  tie  it  just  above  the  zygoma.  The  dense  subcutaneou 
tissue  and  the  strong  parotid  fascia  being  cleanly  divided,  t 
artery  must  be  accurately  defined,  and  the  vein  being  drawn 
one  side,  usually  backwards,  the  ligature  should  be  passed  froi 
behind  forwards,  care  being  taken  to  include  onlythear^ery^ 

*  Ligature  of  the  thyroid  arteries  has  already  been  considered,  chap,  sii.  P-  & 
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Arteriotomy. — A  few  words  may  be  said  here  about  this 
jeldora-used  operation.  The  surgeon,  having  defined  the  anterior 
division  of  the  temporal,  steadies  the  vessel  by  placing  his  finger 
ust  beyond  the  point  which  he  intends  to  open,  and  then  with  a 
mull  sharp  scalpel  lays  open  the  vessel  till  it  is  about  half  cut 
ihrou<*h.  The  blood  required  having  been  removed,  he  divides 
•he  vessel  completely,  so  as  to  allow  the  ends  to  retract,  applies  a 
jad  of  aseptic  gauze  or  of  lint  and  iodoform,  and  retains  this  in 
position  with  the  twisted  or  knotted  bandage  for  the  head.  The 
Dad  should  not  be  removed  for  four  or  five  days. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  the  anterior  division  to  the  trunk  of 
he  vessel  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  latter  lies  much  more  deeply,  under  fasciae,  and  in 
he  parotid  below ;  thus  so  much  pressure  may  be  required  to 
;top  the  bleeding  as  to  cause  sloughing,  secondary  hemorrhage, 
aid  dangerous  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

(2)  Injury  to  one  of  the  adjacent  nerves  may  cause  severe 
)ain  and  tedious  healing. 

(3)  From  opening  a  vein  at  the  same  time  an  arterio-venous 
meurism  may  result. 


LIGATURE  OF  THE  FACIAL  ARTERY  (Fig.  102). 


Indications. — These  are  much  the  same  as,  but  still  fewer 
han,  those  for  ligature  of  the  temporal  artery.* 
The  vessel's  course  is  divided  into  a  cervical  and  a  facial  part. 
Cervical  Part. — Ligature  here  can  be  scarcely  ever  required, 
.he  vessel  could  be  reached  here  by  an  incision  similar  to  that 
or  the  external  carotid  (p.  5  14)  or  the  lingual  (p.  484).  In  either 
>f  these  cases  the  vessel  would  be  found  just  below  the  posterior 
>elly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid,  these  muscles  being 
Irawn  upwards  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  tie  the  vessel  just  before 
t  enters  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

Relations  in  the  Neck.—  The  facial  artery  is  given  off  just 
ibove  or  in  connection  with  the  lingual,  about  an  inch  above  the 
^furcation  of  the  common  carotid.  It  ascends  upwards  and 
"wards  to  the  lower  jaw,  being  covered  by  skin,  fasciae,  and 
)latysma,  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid,  and  being  embedded  in 
1  e  sub-maxillary  gland,  to  which  structure  the  vein  lies  super- 


0  tie  tf  reader  ^  advised  t0  take  ever-y  opportunity  afforded  upon  the  dead  body 
mlvh  16Se       °ther  arteries>  though  apparently  so  small  and  unimportant,  as 
y  °y  such  practice  can  dexterity  be  really  acquired. 
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ficial.  The  tortuous  outline  of  the  vessel  is  well  known.  XI 
vein,  running  a  straighter  course,  lies  posterior  to  the  artery. 

Facial  Part. — The  artery  is  readily  secured  by  a  sma 
horizontal  incision  just  below  the  jaw  in  front  of  the  masset 
muscle,  the  anterior  border  of  which  should  be  first  denned,  th 
being  easily  done  on  the  living  subject  by  telling  the  patient  1 
throw  it  into  action.  The  incision  should  be  made  carefully,  i 
as  to  avoid  any  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  which  may  He  j 
the  way.  The  artery  will  now  be  felt  when  rolled  upon  theboi 
by  a  finger ;  the  ligature  should  be  passed  from  behind  forwarc 
so  as  to  avoid  the  adjacent  vein. 


LIGATURE  OF  OCCIPITAL  ARTERY  (Fig.  1 02). 

Indications. 

1 .  Stabs. 

2.  Gunshot  wounds.  In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  < 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  part  i.  p.  422,  two  cases  are  given  < 
secondary  hasniorrhage  after  wounds  of  the  neck,  in  the  one  ca; 
from  the  occipital,  in  the  other  from  a  branch  of  it ;  in  the  forme 
case  1 6  ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  The  vessel  was  tied  in  th 
wound  in  each  case,  two  ligatures  being,  of  course,  applied. 

3.  In  the  treatment  of  arterial  varix,  cirsoid  aneurism,  c 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  on  the  head  (p.  509). 

4.  For  haemorrhage  from  an  abscess  in  the  neck.  Mr.  Banks 
has  published  a  most  instructive  case.  A  weakly  man,  age 
thirty-two,  had  had  a  suppurating  gland  incised  three  weeks  be 
fore  admission.  Poultices  were  applied,  and,  a  week  afte 
during  a  violent  attack  of  coughing,  blood  burst  from  the  woun 
"  like  a  tap  being  turned  on."  Three  times  afterwards  hasnio; 
rhage  ensued,  pressure  being  applied  in  vain.  On  admission  h 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  right  side  of  the  nee 
from  ear  to  clavicle  was  occupied  by  a  great  fluctuating  swelling 
In  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  about  half-way  down,  was  th 
original  incision,  from  which  a  little  sanious  discharge  wa 
issuing.  Behind  the  muscle  a  piece  of  skin  about  an  inch  squar 
was  actually  sloughing  from  the  subjacent  pressure.  Undf 
ether,  and  in  a  good  light,  the  original  incision  was  enlarge 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  a  quantity  of  putrid  broken-do* 
clot  turned  out.     Then  a  similar  incision  was  made  behind  th 

*  Clinical  Notes  upon  Two  Years'  Surgical  Work  at  the  Liverpool  Boyi 
Infirmary,  p.  161. 
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uMiio-mastoid  through  the  sloughing  skin.  Everything  being 
Qopped  and  cleaned  up,  blood  was  found  to  be  trickling  down 
l'om  somewhere  very  high  up.  To  get  at  it,  the  sterno-mastoid 
md  skin  over  it  were  cut  clean  across,  thus  uniting  the  two 
ertical  incisions  by  a  transverse  one.  The  muscle  was  dissected 
ipwards,  exposing  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  but  still  the 
ilood  always  kept  running  from  some  deep-seated  point  high  up. 
U  last  this  was  reached,  just  in  front  of  the  transverse  process 
if  the  atlas.  From  it  arterial  blood  issued,  and  an  aneurism 
eedle  was  thrust  through  the  tissues  on  each  side  of  it  and 
iwatures  applied,  which  at  once  checked  all  further  bleeding, 
^he  vessel  was  the  occipital  artery  not  far  from  its  origin.  Into 
b  the  abscess  had  made  its  way.  The  great  wound  was  rapidly 
tabbed  out  with  turpentine  and  then  stuffed  with  lint  dipped  in 
be  same.  The  patient  was  very  near  to  death's  door,  but 
ltimately  recovered.* 

Relations. — A  posterior  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  the 
ccipital  comes  off  opposite  to  or  a  little  above  the  facial,  just 


*  Such  was  the  patient's  condition  that  the  surgeon  was  quite  prepared  for 
is  dying  under  the  operation.  The  following  characteristically  vigorous  words 
include  the  account :— "  But  I  was  determined  as  long  as  he  had  any  blood  to 
in  out  of  him,  the  place  whence  it  came  should  be  found  and  tied."  In  con- 
ection  with  this  case  may  be  quoted,  in  his  own  words,  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
anks  on  the  value  of  turpentine  as  a  cleansing  styptic.  This  remedy  has  again 
itely  been  recommended,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  Mr.  Banks  should  have  the 
redit  of  having  recognized  its  value  many  years  ago.  "  In  former  days  it  was  the 
;gular  thing  for  oozing,  until  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  perchloride  of 
on.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  most  unfortunate,  as  iron  is  the  very  worst 
E  all  styptics.  Owing  to  its  great  potency  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  acts, 
soon  became  popular,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  the  favourite  standby  of 
>e  chemist,  who  diligently  swabs"  with  it  every  cut  that  is  brought  into  his  shop 
reparatory  to  sending  the  patient  off  to  a  hospital.  As  a  result,  the  wound  is 
>vered  with  a  cake  of  coagulated  blood,  and  its  surfaces  are  sometimes  positively 
"eel  by  the  strength  of  the  application.  Beneath  this  firmly  adherent  crust  all 
m  01  purulent,  filthy  secretions  accumulate,  till  at  the  end  of  forty-eio-ht 
3am T8  abominab1^  and  *>q™es  to  be  wed  poulticed  to  get  it  clean, 
ou  d  bleedmg  recur,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  spot  is  enormously  increased 
,  manv  ?  *f  alm°St  cineritious  hard  dots  which  cover  it.  I  have  seen 
her  hand  ♦  '  hj  *'  that  1  have  totally  ab*ndoned  it.    On  the  ■ 

eanser  i  Pe?tUle  *S  Dearly  as  Powerful  a  styptic,  and  is  a  most  marvellous 
^  er  and  sweetener.  The  plug  soaked  in  turpentine  comes  out  quite  easily 
°r  aU  wold  i0"r-aud-twenty  h°irs,  leaving  a  wholesome  surface  behind  it. 
icisiona  f,„  ?  the  Perina2um>  such  as  lithotomy  wounds,  fistula,  cuts,  or 
'°n  be  reinstn  TaSati°n  °f  Udne'  there  is  nothin&  like  ^ 

and  I  trust  it  will 

wadhB  LTfv   -ln  SUrgi0al  fav0ur-     0ur  forefathers  had  some  excellent 
'rpentin'e  with     "  T*  °f  them-"    1  have  Used  sal  alembroth  gauze  soaked  in 
yonephtosig      e'xcedent  results,  after  removal  of  a  most  fetid  discharging 
■  •    unly  the  gauze,  &c,  in  the  wound  must  be  thus  soaked. 
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below  the  digastric.    It  at  first  ascends,  having  the  ninth  nerve 
hooking  round  it,  under  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  and  parotid,, 
and  crossing  the  internal  carotid,  internal  jugular,  vagus,  and 
spinal  accessory.    Having  reached  the  interval  between  the  trans- 
Verse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  mastoid  bone,  it  now,  in  the 
second  part  of  its  course,  turns  horizontally  backwards,  grooving 
the  temporal  bone,  covered  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  splenius. 
digastric,  and  trachelo-mastoid,  and  lying  on  the  complexus  and 
superior  oblique.    In  the  third  part  of  its  course  it  runs  vertically 
upwards,  piercing  the  trapezius,  and  ascending  tortuously  in  the 

scalp. 

Operations. 

1 .  If  the  artery  require  securing  low  down,  this  may  be  effected 
much  as  in  tying  the  external  carotid,  an  incision  being  made 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  deep  fascia 
opened,  and  the  digastric  and  ninth  nerve  exposed.  Care  should, 
of  course,  be  taken  to  avoid  the  latter. 

2  To  tie  the  artery  behind  the  mastoid  process  (Fig.  102),  e.g., 
when  it  has  been  wounded  by  a  stab  in  the  neck,  the  following 
steps  should  be  taken  :— The  parts  being  shaved,  and  the  head  at 
first  being  placed  in  much  the  same  position  as  for  ligature  oi 
the  carotids,  an  incision  is  made  from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process  rather  obliquely  upwards,  so  as  to  lie  over  a  point  midway 
between  the  mastoid  and  external  occipital  protuberance.  Ihi 
tough  skin  and  fasciae  being  incised,  the  posterior  half  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  with  its  strong  aponeurosis,  and  next  the  splenm 
capitis,  must  be  divided,  together  with  any  fibres  of  the  trachelo- 
mastoid  that  are  in  the  way.     The  wound  being  somewha, 
relaxed  by  turning  the  head  over  to  this  side,  retractors  d  ^ 
inserted,  and  a  laryngeal  mirror  used  if  needful,  ^ 
found  deep  down  between  the  mastoid  bone  and  the  transver. 

process  of  the  atlas.  ,  .  .  • 

In  separating  it  from  its  vein,  one  or  more  veins  varymg  . 
size  may  be  met  with,  forming  communications  between 
occipital  and  mastoid  veins,  and  thus  with  the  lateral  sinus, 
wound  should  therefore  be  kept  rigidly  aseptic. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  LINGUAL  ARTERY  (Fig-  9«> 

Indications.  ,  beei 

1.  Before  removal  of  the  tongue.     This  subject  has 

considered  at  p.  368.  ..^ 

2.  After  removal  of  the  tongue,  to  arrest  haemorrhage. 
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3.  In  cases  of  tongue  cancer  not  admitting  of  operation,  in 
ie  hope  of  checking  the  rate  of  growth,  diminishing  the  footor, 
rofu.se  salivation,  &c.  This  step  is  uncertain  as  to  the  amount 
V  o-ood  which  it  effects,  and  any  good  that  it  may  do  will  not  be 


lived.* 


4.  In  cases  of  macroglossia  this  operation  may  be  tried  before 
•moving  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  tongue  ;  it  would  require 
be  performed  on  both  sides,  and  would  be  attended  with  con- 
iierable  difficulty  in  a  child. 

1  Relations. — The  lingual  artery  arises  about  i  inch  above  the 
iperior  thyroid,  often  in  common  with  the  facial,  and  at  a  point 
mosite  to  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  first  ascends  to 
point  rather  above  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone,  then  descends 
'.mevvhat  and  runs  just  above  the  great  cornu,  and  finally,  ascend- 
g  to  the  under-surface  of  the  tongue,  it  runs  forward  with  a 
irtuous  course  to  the  tip  as  the  ranine. 

!  For  practical  purposes  the  relations  of  the  artery  may  be 
bdivided  into  three  parts — the  first  before  it  gets  under  the 
:'o-glossus,  the  second  while  it  lies  beneath  this  muscle,  and  the 
ird  beyond  this  muscle. 

i  In  the  first  it  runs  very  deeply,  though  only  covered  by  the  skin, 
jatysma  and  fascite,  facial,  lingual,  and  some  pharyngeal  veins  ;  it 
hsupon  the  middle  constrictor  and  the  external  laryngeal  nerve. 
In  the  second  part  of  its  course  the  artery  again  lies  upon 
e  middle  constrictor,  and  is  now  covered  by  the  hyo-glossus, 
;  po-glossal,  part  of  the  mylo-hyoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
ib-maxillary  gland.     From  this  part  come  off  the  four  branches 

'  Mr.  Haward  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  x.  p.  129)  related  a  case  in  which  he  tied 
left  Ungual  artery  for  recurrent  epithelioma.  The  recurrent  growth  was  the 
ie  of  half  a  walnut  when  the  lingual  artery  was  tied.  It  at  once  ceased  to  grow, 
:ame  pale,  and  in  a  few  days  was  sloughing.  Gradually  separation  of  the 
iwth  went  on,  until  the  affected  side  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  became  even 
aller  than  the  sound  side,  and  eventually  the  part  healed.  A  fortnight  after 
s  took  place,  or  three  months  after  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  the  patient  died 
Pyaemia,  set  up  by  erysipelas  coming  on  after  the  operation.  Mr.  Haward 
Med  out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tongue  had  been  removed  before  the 
Mure  of  the  lingual,  so  that  therefore  the  anastomoses  between  the  arteries  of 
'two  Bides  would  be  greatly  diminished.  I  think,  also,  that  the  fact  that  Mr. 
ward  was  obliged  to  tie  the  artery  close  to  the  external  carotid  may  have  con- 
«" '"J  to  the  sloughing,  by  cutting  off  the  entire  blood-supply,  especially  that 
ough  the  dorsalis  lingua;. 

M  the  other  hand,  Billroth  (Clin.  Surg.,  p.  113)  states  that,  in  one  case  of 
'  01  the  tongue,  "  the  lingual  artery  was  ligatured  on  both  sides,  in  the 
Qini  h  w  lnfiltration  of  the  tongue  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  might 
•akin  However>  fche  ligature  led  to  no  good  results,  nor  did  any  rapid 
g-clown  of  the  already  ulcerated  new  formation  occur." 
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of  the  artery,  the  hyoid  at  the  outer  or  posterior  edge  of  the  hy0- 
glossus,  the  dorsalis  linguaa  under  this  muscle,  and  the  sub-lingual 
and  ranine  at  its  anterior  border,  thus  allowing  room  for  placing 
a  ligature. 

The  third  part  lies  in  the  mouth,  and  runs  along  the  under, 
surface  of  the  tongue  up  to  the  point  of  the  f  ramum.  It  is  only 
covered  by  mucous  membrane.  A  vein  runs  with  it,  and  a  large 
branch  of  the  gustatory  nerve. 

Operations. 

i.  Ligature  under  the  Hyo-glossus. 

ii.  Ligature  of  the  first  part  of  the  Artery. 

i  The  vessel  is  usually  tied  while  under  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle,  owing  to  the  useful  guide  which  the  great  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone  forms,  and  this  is  the  operation  which  will  be  de- 
scribed here  (Fig.  98).  Under  some  circumstances  (p.  486)  it 
will  be  needful  to  seek  it  nearer  its  origin  from  the  external 

Fig.  98.* 


The  .Miliar,  gl»d  i=  ...»  »  the  apper  pa*  of  the -0—   W»  £ 

SSirw-^  '1—  -  -  *  •*  **~ 

carotid.    The  pa*  being  shaved  tee  head  suitably  snpprf 
and  tamed  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  lower  jaw -im ^ 
surgeon,  standing  or  seated  on  the  same  srde  steady tte 
between  his  left  finger  and  thnmb,  and  make a  cmred 
with  its  centre  jnst  above  the  great  cornn of  the  V 
(a  point  previously  oarefully  noted),  and  reaoh.ng^^^ 

•  The  lingual  artery  i.  here  drawn  to.  lay,  and too  muohofthe  «»>  " 
»hown  cleaned  i  the  depth  of  the  wcand  .3  cot  snihciently  reprcs 
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id 


de,  from  just  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  symphysis  downwards, 
jckwards,  and  then  upwards  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
ding  just  anteriorly  to  the  line  of  the  facial  artery. 
The  incision  divides  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  platysma ;  the 
ep  fascia  is  then  opened  and  any  branches  of  the  anterior 
igular,   facial,  or  communicating  branch  with  the  temporo- 
taxillary  vein  are  secured  carefully,  so  that  the  wound  may  be 
ept  as  dry  as  possible.    The  lower  border  of  the  sub-maxillary 
land,  which  probably  projects  into  the  wound,  is  turned  upwards* 
ad  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  sought  for,  which  lies  deeper,  and  is  a 
ood  guide  to  the  hyo-glossus.    Lower  down  in  the  neck  is  the 
listening  tendon  of  the  digastric  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone, 
'he  hyo-glossus  being  defined,  the  hyoid  bone  is  carefully  steadied 
y  a  finger-nail  or  tenaculum,  a  director  passed  under  the  hyo- 
lossus,  and  this  muscle  divided  cautiously.     In  doing  this  the 
ngual  vein  must  be  carefully  looked  for  either  on  the  muscle  or 
eneath  it,  with  the  artery.    The  artery  having  been  found  under 
lie  muscle  just  above  the  hyoid  bone,  it  should  be  traced  back- 
wards so  as  to  apply,  if  possible,  the  ligature  behind  the  origin 
f  the  dorsalis  linguEe.    Adequate  drainage  must  be  provided, 
nd  every  care  taken  to  prevent  decomposition  in  a  wound  so 
eep,  and  opening  up  several  planes  of  deep  cervical  fascia. 
Any  enlarged  glands  will  of  course  be  removed. 
Guides  and  Aids  to  finding  tne  Artery. 

1.  A  sufficiently  free  incision. 

2.  Carefully  defining  the  hypo-glossal  nerve,  and  remembering 
he  relative  position  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  the  digastric 
endon,  and  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

3.  Keeping  the  wound  bloodless. 
Difiiculties. 

1 .  Matting  of  the  parts  from  old  cellulitis. 

2.  Presence  of  large  veins. 

3-  Depth  of  the  wound,  and  oozing  low  down  from  the  severed 
lyo-glossus. 

4-  In  one  case  Dr.  Shepherd   (Annals  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii. 
ri»P-  359)  found  the  digastric  so  extensively  tied  down 

0  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia  as  to  require  separa- 
tion. 

5-  The  position  and  condition  of  the  lingual  vein  alike  is 

*  The  sub-maxillary  gland  should  be  gently  handled,  and  not  cut  into.  In  the 
°ne  case  troublesome  swelling,  in  the  other  temporary  weeping  of  saliva,  or  even 
a  fistula,  will  be  the  result. 
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at  times  perplexing.  Usually  it  lies  on  the  hyo-glossus ;  occasion- 
ally it  lies  under  it,  with  its  artery.  Billroth  (Clinical  Surgery 
p.  113),  who  has  tied  the  lingual  artery  twenty-seven  times,  tied 
the  vein  for  the  artery  in  one  case,  as  was  verified  post  mortem. 
"  Every  surgeon  knows  the  difficulty  of  tying  the  lingual  artery 
in  old  people  ;  the  vessel  lies  so  deep  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  thick-coated  distended  veins,  especially 
when,  owing  to  heart  disease — as  in  this  case — the  veins  pulsate. 
Never  previously  had  I  met  with  a  lingual  vein  of  such  thick- 


ness." 


6.  Abnormal  position  of  the  lingual  artery  itself.  This  is 
rare,  but  the  artery  may  lie  higher  than  usual ;  it  may  pierce  the 
hyo-glossus ;  occasionally,  one  lingual  is  minute  or  absent. 

7.  The  sub-maxillary  gland  may  be  unusually  large  and 
occupy  much  of  the  space  between  the  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone* 

ii.  If  the  vessel  cannot  be  found  on  the  hyo-glossus,  or  if  the 
condition  of  soft  parts  is  such,  owing  to  cellulitis,  matting,  or  en- 
largement of  glands,  as  to  prevent  any  attempt  being  made  here, 
the  surgeon  must  cut  down  upon  the  first  part  either  by  an 
incision  similar  to  the  above  but  less  curved,  and  runuing  from 
the  centre  of  the  hyoid  bone  just  above  the  great  cornu  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  or  by  one  similar  to  that 
used  for  ligature  of  the  external  carotid,  with  its  centre  opposite 
to  the  hyoid  bone. 

Difficulties. 

1 .  There  is  no  certain  guide  to  the  artery  here. 

2.  The  artery  itself  is  not  constant  in  position  here,  varieties 
occurring  frequently  in  the  height  at  which  it  comes  off  from  the 
external  carotid,  whether  alone,  or  in  common  with  the  facial. 

3.  Large  veins— e.g.,  the  lingual  and  facial— will  certainly  be 
present. 

LIGATURE  OF   THE   COMMON  CAROTID 

(Figs.  100,  1 01). 

Indications.  , 
1.  Wounds  of  the  trunk  itself.     Owing  to  the  rapidly  fatal 
issue  of  such  injuries,  the  surgeon  is  not  often  called  upon  to  meet 
them.t    Cases  calling  for  ligature  for  wounds  of  the  trunk  ma} 


*  Dr.  Shepherd,  loc.  supra  at.,  p.  361.  .  btj 

t  These,  in  reality,  rare  wounds  of  the  common  carotid  might,  at    -  *d 
be  thought  to  be  more  common,  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  with  wincn 
the  external  carotid  have  been  quoted  as  those  of  the  common  trunk. 
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grouped  as  follows  : — (a)  For  immediate  hemorrhage  ;  (&)  for 
oudary  hemorrhage  j  (c)  for  gunshot  injuries. 
(a)  For  Immediate  Hemorrhage. — Ligature  of  the  common 
ink  is  here  rarely  called  for,  as  above  stated.  In  civil  practice, 
ch  cases  may  occasionally  occur  in  cut-throat.  If  the  surgeon 
rives  in  time,  he  should  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  while  waiting 
r  assistance,  by  thrusting  one  or  more  fingers  into  the  wound 
d  making  pressure  on  the  bleeding-point,  remembering  that 
it  slight  force  is  required  if  the  pressure  is  on  the  right  spot, 
the  patient  has  to  be  removed  any  distance,  finger  pressure 
ast  be  kept  up  or  the  wound  plugged  with  carbolized  sponge  or 
eptic  gauze,  and  the  head  kept  rigidly  still.  Pressure  with  a 
iger  or  with  a  sponge  on  a  holder  should  be  kept  upon  the 
jeding-point  while  the  wound  is  enlarged,  and  the  opening  in 
e  carotid  secured  by  ligatures  placed  above  and  below  it. 
Mr.  Butcher,  in  a  case  of  suicidal  cut-throat  implicating  the 
inraon  carotid,  successfully  ligatured  the  artery  above  and  below, 
e  patient  making  an  excellent  recovery. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  refer  to  the  following  case  of  Mr. 
ithrie's,*  which  shows  that  if  the  carotid  is  wounded,  though 
>t  opened,  it  is  best  to  apply  ligatures  above  and  below.  In  a 
se  of  attempted  suicide,  the  cut  was  deepest  on  the  left  side, 
ving  laid  bare  the  left  carotid  and  wounded  the  internal  jugular. 
The  opening  into  the  vein  being  distinct,  I  passed  the  point  of 
tenaculum  through  the  edges  made  by  the  cut  into  it,  and, 
awing  them  together,  passed  a  single  silk  thread  around  so  as 

close  the  opening  without  destroying  the  continuity  of  the 
ssel.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  were  cut  off  close  to  the  knot, 
ae  carotid  was  then  clearly  seen  by  the  side  of  the  vein,  having 
transverse  mark  or  cut  upon  it,  which  did  not  appear  to  penetrate 
■yond  the  middle  coat ;  and,  after  due  consideration,  it  was  pre- 
.med  that  this  wound  might  heal  without  requiring  a  ligature  to 
)  placed  upon  the  artery.  On  the  eighth  day,  arterial  hemor- 
iage  took  place,  and,  on  opening  the  wound,  it  came  evidently 
om  that  part  of  the  carotid  which  had  been  cut.  I  placed  a 
^ature  upon  the  common  carotid  immediately  below  this  opening, 
•it  the  flow  of  blood  was  scarcely  diminished  in  quantity  by  it, 
1  consequence  of  the  reflux  from  the  head.  On  attempting  to 
'ply  another  ligature  above  the  opening,  I  found,  as  I  had  before 
ispected  from  the  situation  of  the  wound,  that  it  was  immediately 
'low  the  division  of  the  common  into  the  external  and  internal 

*  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  Arteries,  p.  7S. 
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carotids.     The  hfemorrhage  ceased  on  placing  a  ligature  on  t] 
external  carotid,  and,  as  the  patient  was  greatly  exhausted  I 
refrained  from  tying  the  other.     The  bleeding  did  not  return 
but  he  died  the  next  morning  from  weakness."    At  the  autopsy 
the  internal  jugular  was  found  pervious  and  without  a  mark  indi. 
eating  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied.    The  origin  of  t] 
internal  carotid  was  filled  for  about  i  inch  with  a  soft  clot,  the 
wound  in  the  common  carotid  was  exactly  below  its  bifurcation 
and  Mr.  Guthrie  thought  that  the  ligature  on  the  external  carotid 
might  have  been  sufficient.* 

Mr.  Guthrie  mentions  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  79)  another  case  in 
which  the  common  carotid  was  wounded  by  a  penknife,  and  the 
haemorrhage  arrested,  by  tying  the  vessel  above  and  below  the 
wound. 

(b)  For  Secondary  Hemorrhage. — A  remarkable  instance  of 
punctured  wound  of  the  common  carotid  in  which  the  vessel  was 
tied  for  secondary  haemorrhage  is  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Durham  : + 
— A  child  aged  nine  was  wounded  with  glass,  owing  to  an  explo- 
sion of  hydrogen  gas.  When  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hilton,  the  child,  was  cold  and  blanched, 
but  the  bleeding,  which  had  been  profuse,  had  entirely  ceased. 
There  was  a  wound  about  an  inch  long  "  in  the  left  carotid 
region."  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  accident  haemorrhage  . 
recurred,  and  the  common  carotid  was  tied.  Nine  days  later, 
slight  bleeding  took  place,  but  was  arrested  by  plugging  the 
wound  with  sponge.  Kepeated  epistaxis  occurred,  which  weakened 
the  child  perceptibly.  The  sloughs  became  very  offensive,  hut 
there  was  no  further  bleeding  from  the  wound,  for  eighteen  days, 
when  a  considerable  quantity  was  lost.  The  child  gradually  sank, 
and  died  six  weeks  after  the  accident. 

At  the  autopsy  the  common  carotid  was  found  to  have  been 
traversed  by  a  sharp-pointed  fragment.  Behind  the  wounded 
vessel  was  an  abscess  implicating  the  sympathetic.  Mr.  Durham 
thinks  that  if  a  ligature  had  been  applied  on  the  distal  as  well  as 
on  the  proximal  side,  the  child's  life  would  have  been  saved. 

Another  case  of  secondary  haemorrhage  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Eivington  {Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soc,  vol.  lxix.  p.  63). 
This  paper,  like  several  others  by  the  same  writer,  is  replete  with 
valuable  information  and  interesting  facts.    It  is  an  excellen 


*  This  would  appear  very  doubtful,  owing  to  the  freeness  of  the  collfl 
cerebral  circulation,  and  the  readiness  with  which  a  reflux  current  along 
internal  carotid  is  established.    See  the  case  given  at  p.  487. 

t  System-  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  739. 
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stance  of  the  way  in  which  the  carotid  may  at  any  time  be 
ounded  from  within,  and  not  from  outside,  by  a  foreign  body 
ienetrating  the  pharynx. 

V  boy.  aged  nine,  six  days  after  swallowing  a  small  plaice-bone, 
as  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital  with  stiffness  and  tender- 
^ss  of  the  neck,  a  small  tender  lump  on  the  left  *  side  opposite 
1  the  cricoid  cartilage,  profuse  salivation,  and  inability  to  swallow 
.lid  food.  On  the  ninth  and  eleventh  day  haemorrhage  took 
lace,  on  the  latter  occasion  to  half  a  pint.  The  following  account 
'  the  operation  by  which  the  injured  vessel  was  found  and 
■cured  will  be  most  instructive  to  every  operating  surgeon,  owing 
I  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves : — 

An  incision  was  made  along  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoicl  for 
iveral  inches.  The  muscle  was  found  glued  to  the  subjacent 
uts  by  recent  adhesions.  Above  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
roid  was  a  dark  patch  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece,  caused 
j  extravasated  blood  looming  through  the  fascia.  The  fascia 
er  the  large  vessels  being  divided,  a  probe  was  passed  down 
to  a  cavity  containing  clot,  hollowed  out  behind  the  vessels  and 
1  the  inner  side.  Owing  to  the  uniform  discoloration  of  artery, 
?in,  nerves,  fascia,  and  areolar  tissue  by  the  extravasated  blood, 
le  structures  met  with,  being  all  dark  and  equally  stained,  could 
arcely  be  recognized.  The  descendens  noni  could  not  be  seen, 
pr  the  vagus  distinguished,  though  carefully  looked  for.  More 
ots  being  turned  out  from  the  cavity,  in  one  of  these  the  fish- 
me  was  found.  A  gush  of  blood  which  took  place,  evidently 
om  the  distal  end,  was  arrested  partly  by  pressure  and  partly  by 
dling  forward  the  vessels  with  a  blunt  hook.  The  wounded 
issel  being  found,  a  ligature  was  passed  closely,  as  was  thought, 
•ound  it,  both  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury.  Owing  to 
lie  danger  of  subjecting  the  patient  to  a  further  loss  of  blood, 
ere  was  no  time  to  make  a  prolonged  dissection,  and  it  was 
ought  prudent  to  divide  the  artery  at  the  seat  of  the  wound  to 
ake  sure  that  no  branch  was  given  off  between  the  ligatures. 
Ahen  this  was  done,  some  nerve  fibres  were  recognized  on  the 
it  section,  and  the  question  arose  whether  these  were  the 
iscendens  noni  or  the  vagus.  As  they  were  in  front  of  the 
•ssel,  closely  adherent,  and  apparently  scarcely  numerous  enough 
f  the  vagus,  it  was  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  the 
•scendens  noni,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  disengage  the 

?  left  common  carotid  is  more  exposed  to  danger  from  the  passing  of  the 
°Phagus  somewhat  to  this  side. 
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nerve  or  to  unite  its  extremities.    It  was  proved,  later  on,  tin 
this  nerve  was  the  vagus,  which,  instead  of  lying  between  an 
behind  the  artery  and  vein,  took,  or  had  been  pressed  into,  a 
unusual  position  in  front  of  the  artery,  and,  owing  to  tl 
inflammation  induced  by  the  injury,  had  become  firmly  adhere] 
to  the  vessel  for  some  little  distance  above  and  below  the  apertu: 
in  the  artery.    Externally  the  nerve  was  stained  of  the  same  dai 
colour  as  the  artery,  and  only  in  the  centre,  after  section,  we 
the  white  nerve-fibres  to  be  recognized.    The  patient  died  t* 
days  after  the  operation,  having  shown  no  evidence  of  ill-effec 
from  the  divided  vagus,  save  perhaps  slight  cough  and  difficul 
in  swallowing.    Two  gangrenous  abscesses  in  the  left  half  of  tl 
brain,  which  were  probably  already  in  progress  prior  to  t 
operation,  were  the  cause  of  death. 

(c)  Division  of  the  common  carotid  by  gunshot  injuries  is  usual 
fatal  at  once,  as  in  two  cases  recorded  in  Circular  No.  3  oft 
War  Department,  Washington,  I  87 1. 

2.  Aneurism  of  the  carotid.    Where  an  undoubted  aneuns 
of  the  vessel  exists  and  is  increasing  in  spite  of  pressure  t 
where  this  cannot  be  made  use  of,  the  artery  should  be  tied 
the  cardiac  side  of  the  aneurism  if  possible,  or,  failing  tl 

distally.  ... 

Tne  Mortality  after  Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid  1 
Aneurism  is  as  yet  high.     Thus  Mr.  Johnson  Smith  (loc. 
cit),  quoting  from  the  tables  of  M.  Lefort,J  gives  twenty-one 
fatal  out  of  forty-seven  cases  of  proximal  ligature.   Mr.  Bar™ 

*  It  is  well  known  that  this  aneurism  is  diagnosed  more  frequently  thai li 
really  fould  to  exist,  owing  to  the  closeness  with  wl^^^jj 
artery  at  its  bifurcation,  glandular  and  other  tumours  ^f^^Tubc^ 
r0ot  of  the  neck,  other  aneurisms-.,.,  of  the  innomn >ate  aor to  a^d  ,  * 
-simulate  a  carotid  aneurism.  Few  surgeons  will,  I  think,  g«e  ™  ^ 
ment  of  Mr.  Johnson  Smith  (Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  ,  P^gS)^*^  t 
occurs  »  about  as  often  as  subclavian  aneurism,  and  with  greater  rreq 
aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery."  h  foi, 

f  This  may  be  applied  to  the  artery  or  the  sac,  or  both    in  ^ 
thearteryshouldbecompressedabove^  If  p 

vertebra,  to  avoid  making  pressure  on  the  vertebra  at  the  same 
vertigo,  sickness,  &c,  prevent  a  fair  trial  of  digital  J»"*  "        49§  .  i 
be  tried,  but,  as  Mr.  Barwell  points  out  {Encycl,  of  ^  J  «  be 

may  be  much  difficulty  in  deciding  how  far  the  syncoj *ta  •  ^  J£ 
sent  are  due  to  the  anesthetic  or  to  the  pressure.  Another  meaa ^ 
pressure  on  the  common  carotid  is  that  sugges  ed  by  Rouge ^  in  ^ 
mastoid  being  relaxed,  the  surgeon  insinuates  h  s  finge  s  behi  ^ 
his  thumb  behind  the  other  border,  of  the  muscle,  and  thus  P 

■TXSl.  1864  and  1868.  §  Loc.  su.ra  cit.,  P-  5- 
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insiders  a  little  over  2  5  per  cent,  to  be  the  mortality  in  cases  of 
learism  proper.  Whichever  of  these  estimates  is  correct,  in  the 
iture  the  mortality  should  be  much  reduced  by  the  advantages 
'  aseptic  surgery  and  modern  ligatures.  The  chief  dangers  to 
j  guarded  against  are  suppuration  of  the  sac  and  hemorrhage, 
•ain  and  lung  complications,  and  haemorrhage  from  the  site  of 
?ature.  These  are  alluded  to  more  fully  below,  p.  505. 
The  old  operation  for  carotid  aneurism  is  described  at  p.  502. 

3.  In  aneurism  of  the  innominate  or  aortic  arch.  The  ques- 
m  of  the  advisability  of  ligaturing  the  carotid  either  together 
ith  the  subclavian,  or  alone,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  left 
mmon  carotid,  is  considered  at  p.  561. 

4.  In  orbital  aneurism,  where  the  symptoms  are  becoming 
gravated,  or  where  pressure  has  failed,  or  where  it  cannot  be 
dured,  even  intermittently,  for  a  few  minutes  only  at  a  time, 
d  where  galvano-puncture  and  injection  of  coagulating  fluids 
3  set  aside  owing  to  their  uncertainty  and  riskiness.* 

Of  the  fifty-three  cases  (Bivington,  loc.  supra  cit.),  viz., 
enty-one  idiopathic  and  thirty-two  traumatic,  in  which  the 
nmon  carotid  was  tied,  thirteen  of  the  former  were  cured  and 
renteen  of  the  latter.  The  above  writer,  speaking  of  this  mode 
treatment,  says  it  is  "  at  present  the  most  successful  and  satis- 
;tory  means  of  treating  orbital  aneurism.  It  should  not  be 
ictised  on  patients  advanced  in  years,  or  on  those  with  heart 
ease,  or  evident  atheromatous  degeneration  of  arteries." 
5-  In  aneurism  of  the  external  or  internal  carotid.  These  are 
7  rare.  Two  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  former  vessel  have  been 
■ently  published.  Mr.  Morris  t  recorded  one  in  which,  after 
lure  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  the  old  operation  of 
ismg  the  sac  was  performed,  and  ligatures  placed  on  the  facial 
1  Ungual  arteries,  and  upon  the  main  trunk  of  the  external 
otia  above  the  sac,  with  ultimate  recovery. 

,v.efWind  ^  WaS  Published  by  Mr.  Heath  t  in  order  to 
je 'that  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  alone  is  sufficient  to 
e  *ome  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  external  carotid. 
6  0CCUrrence  of  aneurism  here  in  a  woman,  aged  twenty- 


is  more  paLnl  [f  \°f . hwrcj"  woh  iL  P-  r30  speaks  thus  of  injection  :- 
<*t  up  inflam  J,  rn   g      6'  aM  Probablv  Evolves  more  risk  to  vision,  as  it 

*^yspr3^  t°iry  mischief  inthe  l00se  areolar  tissue  around  the  veins> 

rferewith  the  r  ecornea-  Jt  may  also  effect  so  much  coagulation  as  to 
les  „  requisite  supply  of  blood  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ocular 

«*.  2W,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  t. 


t  Ibid.,  vol.  lxxxiii.  p.  69. 
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three,  was  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  the  cardiac  valves  and 
the  liability  for  embolism  to  occur  in  consequence  of  detachment 
of  a  vegetation.    There  was  a  smooth,  round,  pulsating  swelling' 
just  below  the  right  mastoid  process,  reaching  down  to  about  i]J( 
level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    It  had  tht 
size  and  shape  of  half  a  small  orange.    The  right  tonsil  m 
somewhat  pushed  inwards,  the  right  temporal  pulse  was  markedlj 
weaker  than  the  left,  and  the  tongue  deviated  much  to  the  right 
the  right  half  being  a  good  deal  wasted.    The  common  carotic 
was  tied  and  the  wound  healed,  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  hac 
stopped  on  the  tenth  day,  and  on  the  eighteenth  the  sac  wa 
smaller  and  quite  hard.    All  seemed  to  be  doing  well  till  th 
thirty-third  day  after  the  operation,  when  loss  of  speech  occnrre 
somewhat  suddenly,  followed  by  right  hemiplegia,  and  death  01 
the  thirty-fifth  day,  this  being  brought  about  by  cerebral  embolus* 
taking  place  through  the  left  carotid,  the  aneurism  being  sohdifie. 
throughout. 

Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  is  equally  rare. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  such  a  case  (Dr.  Wyetl 
Annals  of  Surgery,  August  1 8 8 7,  p.  n 4),  *  which  the  commo: 
and  external  carotids  were  tied,  together  with  the  superior  thyroid: 

successfully.  ,  a 

The  internal  trunk  was  affected  with  atheroma  to  such  a 
extent  that  the  ligature  could  not  be  applied  to  this  vessel.  I 
operation  was  performed  July  24,  1883.     The  tumour 
diminished  in  size,  the  patient  leaving  the  hospital  on  the  twent} 
ninth  day  after  the  operation.     She  is  now  living ^and jel . 
6.  In  hemorrhage  caused  by  ulceration  of  the  throat  alt 

"Ihi/isT'rare  but  most  dangerous  complication  of  ulceration  , 
the  throat,  and  is  usually  brought  about  either 
the  soft  parts,  or,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  below,  by  the  opemr 
of  an  artery  or  vein  into  an  abscess  cavity.  _  ^ 

My  old  friend  Dr.  Mahomed  communicated  a  ca  e 
Clinical  Society  (Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p,  21)  in  which  this  «fl£* 
occurred  in  a  patient  aged  21.  f^™*^** 
ordinary  convalescence,  was  noticed  on  the  54^' 
swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  ^f^^^  * 
(to  40  ounces)  from  the  mouth  on  the  5  81*  W  n 
common  carotid  was  tied  by  Mr.  Pepper  on  th 59* £  •  , 
and  a  half  ounces  of  pus  were  brought  up  soon  fffjf^ 
and  the  swelling  of  neck  and  pharynx  subsided,  a  good 
ultimately  taking  place. 
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The  common  carotid  was  selected  for  ligature  in  preference  to 
external,  since  it  allowed  the  operation  to  be  performed  quite 
xr  of  the'  infiltrated  tissues,  and  thus  conferred  a  greater 
-nullity  from  secondary  hemorrhage.  Moreover,  had  the 
nnal  bleeding  come  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  ligature 
ithe  external  carotid  might  have  failed  to  arrest  it,  as  the  place 
origin  of  the  former  vessel  is  variable. 

The  next  series  of  cases,  7  to  11,  rather  call  for  ligature  of 
I  external  carotid  than  of  the  common  trunk.  With  reference 
them  it  must  be  remembered  that  ligature  of  the  common 
otid  must  be  resorted  to,  not,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case, 
•  account  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  this  vessel  can  be 
1  but  only  when  the  condition  of  the  parts  do  not,  either 
marily,  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  or,  later  on,  after 
ondary  haemorrhage,  admit  of  tying  the  external  carotid  itself.* 
17.  Incised  or  punctured  wound  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
In  these  cases,  as  in  those  below,  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  the 
:;sel  or  vessels  injured  is  by  no  means  easy  when  a  sharp  weapon 
5  passed  obliquely  and  deeply  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
such  a  wound  either  the  external  or  the  internal  carotid  or 
ine  branches  of  the  former  may  be  laid  open.  A  careful  dis- 
tion  can  alone  clear  up  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  and,  whenever 
s  possible,  this  should  be  resorted  to  ;  where  the  circumstances 
not  admit  of  this,  the  surgeon,  relying  upon  the  extreme  rarity 
injury  to  the  internal  carotid  from  its  protected  position,!  will 
abundantly  justified  in  tying  the  external  carotid.  Ligature 
the  common  trunk  is  less  reliable,  though,  if  resorted  to,  on 
jount  of  its  simplicity,  it  may  be  defended  by  cases  like  those 
efiy  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Le  Grros  Clark,!  in  which  he  successfully 
d  the  common  carotid  for  profuse  arterial  haemorrhage  due  to 
iibs  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  "  The  injury  was  inflicted  in 
3  same  way,  and  with  the  same  form  of  instrument,  in  both 
stances — a  pointed  table-knife  was  plunged  downwards  and 
■vards  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  bleeding  was,  in  each 
se,  controlled  only  by  direct  pressure  with  the  fingers  in  the 


'  In  some  of  these  cases  the  haemorrhage  may  be  arrested,  and  the  dangers  of 
ng  the  common  carotid  avoided,  by  the  temporary  closure  of  this  vessel  by  a 
p  of  stout  catgut,  applied  as  at  pp.  501,  509. 

Mr.  Cripps  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lxi.  p.  235)  shows  that,  out  of  eighteen 
»es  in  which  the  bleeding  vessel  was  identified,  the  internal  carotid  was  found 

>  to  have  been  wounded  twice  alone,  and  once  in  conjunction  with  the 
ternal. 

►  Lectures  on  Surgical  Diagnosis,  Shock,  and  Visceral  Lesions,  p.  222. 
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wound ;   and  whilst  this  pressure  was  maintained  I  tied  ft' 
artery.      Not   an  untoward  symptom  accompanied  or  foil* 
either  of  these  operations."  llowei 
On  the  other   hand,  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  near  ft 
angle  of  the  jaw,  ending  fatally  from  hemorrhage  after  W 
of  the  common  carotid,  will  be  found  published  by  Mr  Trav  n 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1827,  p.  ,65)  and  Mr.  Partridge'  {LaZ 
1  864,  vol.  i.  p.  659). 

8.  Punctured  wounds  through  the  mouth. 
Here,  too,  the  common  carotid  has  been  tied  in  some  caa 
successfully,  while  in  others  this  step  has  been  followed  by  re 
peated  hemorrhages  and  death. 

The  following  case  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  former 
result :  A  child  fell  while  holding  the  sharp  end  of  a  parasol  in 
his  mouth,  the  point  being  thrust  forcibly  to  the  back  of  the 
fauces  and  very  nearly  coming  through  the  skin  at  the  side  of 
the  neck.  Considerable  hemorrhage  occurred  at  once,  and  also 
about  a  week  later.  Ten  days  later  a  gush  of  arterial  blood 
followed  on  coughing.  The  common  carotid  artery  was  tied,  and 
the  case  ended  successfully.* 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  ending  fatally  after  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid  for  hemorrhage  after  punctured  wounds  of  the 
mouth  will  be  found  recorded  by  Mr.  Vincent,t  Mr.  Arnott.i 
and  Mr.  Morrant  Baker.  § 

9.  Hemorrhage  from  carcinoma  of  the  mouth,  e.g.,  tongue  or 
fauces. 

This  subj ect  is  discussed  at  p.  4  8  3 .  It  would  be  better  surgery 
to  tie  the  lingual  in  the  case  of  tongue  cancer,  or,  if  the  growth 
be  farther  back,  to  tie  the  external  carotid  and  ascending  pharyn- 
geal, and  only,  if  this  be  found  impossible,  to  ligature  the  common 
trunk. 

I  o.  Hemorrhage  after  removal  or  incision  of  tonsils,  or  from  an 
abscess  about  a  tonsil. 


*  The  case  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Johnson  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  It  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Durham,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  745. 

t  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  38.  In  this  case  the  bifurcation  of  the  right 
common  carotid  had  been  punctured  by  a  bit  of  broken  tobacco-pipe  from  within 
the  mouth.  Sloughy  cellulitis  set  in,  and  haemorrhage  took  place  from  the  month 
a  week  after  the  accident.  This  was  arrested  by  ligature  of  the  common  carotid, 
but  recurred  on  the  second,  and  again,  fatally,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Vincent  points  out  that  if  the  bit  of  tobacco-pipe  had  been  discovered 
and  removed,  fatal  haemorrhage  must  have  followed  instantly,  as  the  artery  was 
not  only  wounded,  but  plugged  by  the  foreign  body. 

J  Lancet,  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  §  St.  Bart.  Ho»p.  Jicports,  1S76,  p.  163- 
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These  cases  are  infrequent,  but,  when  they  do  occur,  are,  in 
Qy  cases,  most  dangerous.  The  sources  of  the  haemorrhage  are 
numerous— viz.,  (i)  One  of  the  tonsillar  arteries.  (2)  The 
jnsfflar  venous  plexus.  (3)  The  ascending  pharyngeal.  (4)  The 
iternal  carotid.  Hemorrhage  from  the  last  two  is  much  more 
kely  to  occur  in  suppuration  in  or  around  the  tonsil  than  in 
-ounds  inflicted  during  operations  on  it. 

The  following  is  a  good  instance  (Mr.  Pitts,  St.  Thomas's  Hosp. 
leports,  vol.  xii.  p.  1  3  1)  of  a  tonsillar  abscess  proving  fatal  from 
asmorrhage.  A  man,  aged  thirty-nine,  was  admitted  with 
3vere  tonsillar  abscess,  which  soon  burst  with  the  escape  of  a 
ttle  blood.  About  16  oz.  were  lost  on  the  third  day,  bleeding 
train  recurring  on  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  left  common  carotid 
i-as  now  tied ;  thirty  hours  afterwards  2  2  oz.  were  lost,  and  the 
atient  died. 

There  was  an  abscess  cavity  around  the  left  tonsil  which  com- 
mnicated  with  the  left  internal  carotid  by  an  opening  the  size 
E  the  little  finger  nail. 

Mr.  Morrant  Baker  has  recorded  a  case  of  suppuration  around 
ae  tonsil  dating  to  an  injury.  Here  the  vessel  injured  was  the 
scending  pharyngeal,  but  too  short  a  time  elapsed  between  the 
gature  of  the  common  carotid  and  the  death  of  the  patient  to 
ay  whether  the  operation  would  have  been  successful. 

A  man,  aged  twenty-three,  was  admitted  with  symptoms  of 
cute  tonsillitis,  the  parts  being  tense,  elastic,  and  prominent  at 
ne  spot.  A  puncture  was  only  followed  by  the  escape  of  blood, 
^he  patient  now  gave  a  history  of  having  fallen  two  days  before, 
dien  drunk,  and  having  grazed  his  throat  with  a  clay  pipe  ;  this 
ad  been  followed  by  very  little  bleeding.  The  temperature 
rent  up  to  10 50,  and  arterial  haemorrhage  occurred  on  the  third 
^ay  after  admission.  A  probe  passed  through  the  puncture 
howed  that  a  considerable  cavity  existed  ;  this  was  plugged  with 
int  soaked  in  tr.  ferri  perchlor.  The  next  day  hasmorrhage 
ecurred  to  half  a  pint ;  when  ether  was  given,  the  bleeding  again 
:ame  on,  nearly  suffocating  the  patient.  On  exploring  the  cavity 
nth  a  finger-tip,  a  bit  of  clay  pipe  was  withdrawn  ;  the  cavity 
vas  again  plugged  and  the  common  carotid  tied.  The  patient 
lied,  without  rallying,  three  hours  later.  A  wound  was  found  in 
he  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

Given  a  case  of  haamorrhage  from  the  tonsil  (whether  from  a 
vonnd  or  an  abscess)  which  resists  other  treatment,  including 
veil-applied  pressure  kept  up  with  a  padded  stick  inside  the 
nouth  and  a  finger  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  surgeon 
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should  tie  the  external  carotid  as  low  down  as  possible,  placing  a  ' 
ligature  on  the  ascending  pharyngeal  as  well,  if  this  vessel  can  be 
identified.  If  the  bleeding  is  from  one  of  the  tonsillar  vessels  it 
would  be  thus  arrested,  bat  in  case  the  ascending  pharyngeal  is 
not  secured,  or  the  bleeding  comes  from  the  internal  carotid,  a 
loop  of  stout  chromic  gut  should  be  placed  as  well  under  the  top 
of  the  common  carotid  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr. 
Eivington  and  Mr.  Treves  (pp.  501,  509).* 

1  1.  Hemorrhage  after  operations  on  the  neck  or  jaw.  He- 
morrhage secondary  to  gunshot  injuries. 

In  both  these  cases  the  parts  may  be  so  altered  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  find  the  bleeding  point,  and  the  soft  parts  may  be 
so  damaged,  matted  together,  &c,  that  the  surgeon  maybe  driven 
to  tie  the  common  carotid,  and  trust  to  this  and  to  plugging  the 
wound,  rendered  as  aseptic  as  possible,  with  sal  alembroth  or 
iodoform  gauze,t  and  sponge-pressure  over  all. 

12.  To  arrest  the  growth  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  on  the 
side  of  face,  head,  and  neck. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  discussed  at  p.  509.  it 
will  be  shown  there  that  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  cannot 
usually  be  looked  upon   as   sufficient  without   other  measures, 
owing  to  the  free  anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  the  oppo- 
site vessels.     Still  less  is  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  likely 
to  be  successful,  and  this  step  should  only  be  resorted  to  when 
ligature  of  the  external  carotid  is  impossible  from  the  disease 
extending  too  low  down,  when,  from  its  creeping  towards  the 
orbit  or  at  the  back  of  the  upper  jaw,  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
a  free  anastomosis  between  the  branches  of  the  external  and 
internal  carotid  through  the  ophthalmic,  or  when  the  ascend.ng 
pharyngeal  is  sure  to  be  involved,  but  this  branch  cannot  be 
separately  ligature^  ^  malignant  tum0urs  of  the  jaws 

which  cannot  be  operated  on,  or  which  are  recurrent. 

This  operation,  first  performed  by  Mott,  is  a  very  proper 
m  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  antrum,  nose,  &c,  where 

^  h  cannot  otherwise  be  attacked  and  is  growing  very  rap  - 
Lsing  frequent  bleeding  intense  pain, 

fere  with  deglutition  and  respiration.  The  surgeon  ^ 
prepare^forjj^   

*  Every  care  should  be  taken  throughout  to  keep  i^Jjnd  £  thj^J 
aseptic  as  possible.    As  bearing  on  the  use  of  iron  pcrcmo 
some  remarks  at  p.  481-  ... 

+  These  may  first  be  soaked  in  turpentine  (p.  4*>  0- 
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shrinking  in  very  vascular  growths  which  have  begun  to  fungate. 
.n  this  case,  also,  it  will  be  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  wiser 
0  ligature  both  external  carotids  or  the  common  carotid.  The 
:ases  given  at  p.  512  may  help  here.    If  the  common  carotid 
is  tied,  the  opposite  external  carotid  should  be  ligatured  also, 
dther  at  the  same  time  or  very  shortly  after,  owing  to  the  free 
anastomoses,  which  will  bring  blood  over  from  the  opposite  side. 
:n  any  case  it  should  be  an  operation  to  be  performed  at  the 
patient's  request  after  the  matter  has  been  explained  to  him,  in 
ihe  hope  that  its  performance  may  lead  to  relief  from  the  urgent 
Deal  symptoms  of  the  growth,  and  that  life  may  be  brought  to  a 
lose,  after  an  interval  of  relief,  by  increasing,  but  less  painful, 
sthenia. 

Line. — From  the  sterno-clavicnlar  articulation  to  a  point  mid- 
ay  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process. 
Guide. — The  above  line,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterno- 
aastoid. 

Relations.    The  common  carotids,  as  far  as  their  relations  in 
|ie  neck  go,  extend  from  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  to  the 
•pper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  along  a  line  from  the 
bove  joint  to  a  point  midway  between  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid 
rocess. 

If  Fkont. 

Skin;  fascias;  platysma;  superficial  branches  of 

transverse  cervical,  and  anterior  jugular. 
Sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  sternothyroid,  omo- 
hyoid, sterno-mastoid  artery. 
Superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins. 
Descendens  noni. 
Anterior  jugular  vein  (below). 

Outside.  t 
,  .     ,     ;  Inside. 
iternal  jugular  (closer  on  Pharynx, 
left  side).  T  J 

'  .Larynx. 

Trachea. 

Thyroid  gland  and  vessels. 

Recurrent  laryngeal. 
Common  carotid. 

Behind. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 
-Ungus  colli. 
Sympathetic. 

Vagus1'  thyr°id  artei7        recurreilt  laryngeal. 


2  1 
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Operation. — Two  sites  are  usually  described,  according  as  tl 
vessel  is  tied  above  or  below  the  omo-hyoid. 

A.  Above  the  Omo-hyoid  (Figs.  99,  100). — Also  known  1 
the  seat  of  election,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  with  wkic 
this  operation  is  usually  performed. 

The  parts  being  cleansed  and  shaved  if  needful,  the  shoulde 
are  sufficiently  raised,  and  the  chin  at  first  drawn  a  little  upward 

Fig.  99. 


Surgical  anatomy  of  common  carotid.  (Maunder.) 

while  the  head  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side,*  so  as  to  define  t 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.t  The  surgeon,  standi! 
usually  on  the  same  side,  makes  an  incision  about  3  inches  Ion 
with  its  centre  opposite  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  the  hue  of 
artery,  through  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia?,  exposing 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  Any  superficial  veins  a 
now  drawn  aside,  or  tied  before  division  with  double  catgut  lig 


*  Turning  the  head  strongly  to  the  opposite  side  should  be  avoided,  as  it V 
the  muscle  over  the  artery.    Mr.  Harwell  {Encycl  Surg.,  vol.  in.  Vj9^f 
following  practical  hint :-"  In  certain  aneunsmal  cases  (aortic  and  uu 
the  etherized  patient  cannot  breathe  while  his  head  is  thrown .back  the  « 
tfeer  is  obliged  to  insist  on  bending  it  forward,  and  the  operator ^na  ^ 
the  vessel  under  very  trying  circumstances,  since  m  that  posture 
deeper,  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  terribly  in  the  way  filtrated,  as 

+  Not  always  easy  on  the  dead  subject,  or  when  the  parts  are  inn 
Mr  Vincent's  case  (foot-note,  p.  494),  or  in  Mr.  Rivington  s  (p.  4«9)- 
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lU.e3.  The  deep  fascia  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
uastoid  is  now  divided,  and  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  opened 
ip  usually  bringing  into  view  the  upper  border  of  the  omo-hyoid, 
irhioh  if  in  tne  way>  *s  drawn  down  with  a  blunt  hook,  or  divided, 
'he  ed°*e  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  now  drawn  outwards,  and  the 
mlsations  of  the  artery  felt  for  just  below  the  omo-hyoid.*  In 

Fig.  too. 


In  the  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  the  only  structures  seen  are  the  omo- 
hyoid, crossing  the  vessel  below,  and  the  superior  thyroid  vein  above.  Externally 
is  a  portion  of  the  internal  jugular,  and  more  superficially  the  sterno-mastoid. 
■Lhe  deep  fascia  is  seen  in  the  upper  and  lower  angles  of  the  wound. 

In  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  trapezius  arc 
seen  in  the  angles  of  the  wound.  Above  the  vessel  lie  the  cords  of  the  plexus, 
crossed  by  two  veins,  probably  the  transverse  cervical  and  the  posterior  scapular 
coursing  mwards  to  join  the  external  jugular,  which  is  seen  at  the  inner  part  of 

''-'  wound.  Below  the  subclavian  artery  is  seen  a  portion  (too  much  is  shown') 
of  the  supra-scapular  artery.  ; 

ofthl6^11'11''""81011  Sh0ws  thafc  f°r  ligature  of  the  innominate,  the  first  pari 
subclavian,  and,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  first  part  of  the  carotid. 

learrng  the  tissues  which  remain  over  the  vessel,  troublesome- 

eins      g6         ariSe  fr°m   the   suPerior  and  middle  thyroid 
s.  especially  if  the  respiration  is  embarrassed  ;  more  rarely 

heathern0"maSt0icl  artei7  iS  °Ut'  and  re(luires  a  lig^ure.  The 
is  next  exposed,  and  opened  well  to  the  inner  side,  avoid- 

Th' 

>s  muscle  should  be  drawn  downwards,  or  divided  if  needful. 
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ing  the  descendens  noni,  which   usually  lies  to  the  front  and' 
outer  side  of  the  sheath.* 

Other  difficulties  which  may  be  now  met  with  are  an  enlarged 
thyroid  lobe  overhanging  the  artery,  or  overlapping  of  it  by  the 
internal  jugular  when  much  distended.     The  coats  of  this  vessel 
are  so  thin  that,  if  it  be  much  swollen,  it  is  easily  punctured,  the 
result  being  that  the  wound  is  flooded  with  blood.    It  is  besl 
avoided  by  opening  the  sheath  well  to  the  inner  side,  but,  if  it  i 
still  give  trouble,  it  should  be  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook,  or 
pressure  should  be  made  on  it  by  an  assistant  in  the  upper  angle 
of  the  wound.     If  it  should  be  opened,  firm  pressure  should  be 
made  on  this  spot  with  a  sponge-holder,  and  the  artery  tied  at  a 
fresh  place  above  or  below.     As  soon  as  the  ligature  is  tightened 
the  haemorrhage  will  cease,  and  firmly  applied  pressure  outside 
the  wound  for  forty-eight  hours  will  suffice  to  prevent  any  recur- 
rence.   If,  after  wounding  the  vein,  attempts  are  continued  to 
tie  the  artery  at  the  same  place,  the  wound  in  the  vein  is  almost 
certain  to  be  made  larger.     Other  methods  are  to  pinch  up  the 
wound  in  the  vein  and  tie  up  the  opening  (if  small)  with  fine  car- 
bolized  silk  or  chromic  catgut,  or  to  leave  on  compression-forceps. 

The  sheath  having  been  opened  well  to  the  inner  side  with  a 
careful  nick  of  the  knife,  the  artery  is  now  cautiously  and  suffi- 
ciently cleaned,  the  inner  edge  of  the  sheath  being  held  with 
forceps  while  this  side  of  the  vessel  is  cleaned,  and  then  the 
outer  in  the  same  way,  and,  finally,  the  posterior  aspect,  the  point 
of  the  director  being  kept  most  scrupulously  in  contact  with  the 
vessel  here.t  The  needle  is  then  passed  from  without  inwards, 
being  kept  most  carefully  close  to  the  artery,  especially  behind, 
so  as  to  avoid  including  the  vagus. 

In  this  as  in  every  other  artery  whose  relations  are  important, 
the  fewer  of  these  relations  that  the  surgeon  sees  the  more 
masterly  and  successful  will  his  operation  be. 

In  a  deeply  lying  artery,  in  addition  to  relaxing  the  parts  by 
flexing  forward  the  head  and  depressing  the  chin,  the  sterno- 
mastoid  must  be  drawn  outwards  and  the  larynx  inwards  with  re- 
tractors, while  the  omo-hyoid  is  drawn  downwards  with  a  blunt 
hook,  or  divided.  The  pulsation  of  the  artery  is  then  felt  for,  or, 
where  this  is  feeble  or  absent,  the  rolling  of  the  artery  as  a  fla 
cord  under  the  finger  is  made  out.  ^ 
B.  Ligatuee  below  the  Omo-hyoid. — Here  the ju^teryjj_ 

*  The  position  of  this  nerve  is,  however,  very  irregular.  are 
t  Opening  the  sheath  on  the  inner  side  and  cleaning  the  vessel  prop  . 
the  two  best  safeguards  against  accidents. 
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much  deeper,  and  has  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  behind  it  :  on 
the  left  side,  the  internal  jugular  vein  lies  very  close  to  the  artery  ; 
on  the  right,  there  is  a  distinct  interval  between  the  two  vessels. 

The  patient's  head  and  the  operator  being  in  the  same  position  as 
at  p.  598.  an  incision  3  inches  long  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  artery 
from  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  just  above  the  sterno-clavicular 
joint,  exposing,  as  before,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 
This 'is  drawn  outwards,  and,  if  needful,  divided  or  detached  below 
by  making  a  short  incision  outwards  along  the  clavicle.  In  this 
case  the  anterior  jugular  vein  must  be  carefully  looked  for  as  it 
passes  outwards  in  the  root  of  the  neck  under  the  stemo-mastoid. 
The  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  next  come  into  view  ;  of  these 
the  sterno-hyoid,  overlying  the  broader  ster no-thyroid,  is  certain 
to  be  seen.  If  the  omo-hyoid  is  coming  up  at  this  level,  it  lies 
external  to  the  others.  In  such  case  it  is  to  be  drawn  out  while  the 
other  two  are  pulled  inwards,  any  of  the  three  being  divided,  on  a 
director,  if  needful.  At  this  stage  one  or  more  of  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins  may  come  into  view,  much  swollen.  The  pulsation 
of  the  artery  being  felt  for,  or  the  flattened  artery  felt  slipping 
beneath  the  finger  when  pressed  upon,  the  sheath  is  to  be  opened 
well  to  the  inner  side,  retractors  usually  being  required  at  this 
stage.  Care  must  be  taken  of  the  internal  jugular,  especially 
on  the  left  side,  as,  if  distended,  it  may  conceal  the  artery 
(p.  500). 

When  the  carotid  is  sufficiently  cleaned,  the  needle  is  passed 
from  without  inwards,  avoiding  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
behind  by  keeping  very  close  to  the  artery. 

Temporary  Ligature  of  the  Carotid. — Mr.  Rivington  (p.  508) 
and  Mr.  Treves  (Lancet,  January  21,  1888,  p.  ill)  have  drawn 
attention  to  this  method,  believing  that  the  ligature  of  main 
arteries  is  resorted  to  too  often,  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  in  most  cases  it  is  only  temporary  arrest  of  the  current 
that  is  required. 

This  method  should  certainly  receive  a  further  trial,  on  account 
of  the  risks  of  cerebral  mischief  after  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and 
also  because,  as  Mr.  Treves  says,  pressure  upon  the  carotid  cannot 
be  successfully  maintained  for  a  serviceable  length  of  time. 

The  artery  being  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  thick  piece  of 

soft  catgut  is  passed  round  it  and  tied  in  a  very  loose  .loop.  By 

pulling  on  the  loop,  the  blood  -current  is  at  once  arrested,  and 

restored  when  the  tension  is  relaxed. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  four  cases  given  by  Mr. 
Treves : — 
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1 .  Probable  Wound  of  Superior  Thyroid  Artery. — A  young  • 
man  was  admitted  with  a  deep,  profusely  bleeding  wound  about 
the  level  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid.  A  fragment  of  glass 
driven  in  by  a  bursting  soda-water  bottle  had  been  removed 
The  patient  was  blanched  and  almost  insensible.  It  being 
"  obviously  useless  to  attempt  to  find  the  bleeding  point  while 
blood  was  welling  up  from  so  deep  a  wound,"  Mr.  Treves  placed 
a  temporary  ligature  round  the  common  carotid.  Traction  on 
this  arrested  all  bleeding,  and  was  maintained  for  half  an  hour. 
On  relaxing  the  catgut,  no  haemorrhage  occurred.  The  loop  was 
left  in  situ  for  four  days,  and  then  removed.  The  bleeding  was 
supposed  to  come  from  the  superior  thyroid. 

2.  Haemorrhage  from  Internal  Carotid. — A  child,  aged  three, 
had  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  right  ear,  and  vomited  blood.  : 
This  recurred,  and  the  right  common  carotid  was  ligatured,  and 
the  bleeding  ceased.  The  next  day  the  same  haemorrhage  re- 
curred, having  evidently  been  brought  round  by  the  left  carotid. 
As  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  recovery  after  ligature  of  both 
common  carotids  when  the  interval  between  the  occlusion  of  the 
two  vessels  was  less  than  some  weeks,  Mr.  Treves  simply  placed 
a  loop  of  catgut  round,  the  left  carotid,  and  had  traction  made  on 
it.  The  child  never  bled  again,  but  sank  exhausted  six  days 
after  the  second  operation. 

3 .  Haemorrhage  probably  from  External  Carotid,  after  Impale- 
ment with  a  Spike. — A  man,  aged  forty-one,  fell  26  feet  upon  a 
railing  spike,  which,  entering  just  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  passed 
through  the  upper  jaws,  and  entered  the  mouth  through  the 
hard  palate  on  the  right  side.  After  removal  of  the  spike, 
blood  welled  up  freely  from  the  wounds  and  nose.  Traction 
made  on  a  catgut  loop  passed  round  the  common  carotid  arrested 
this.  A  weak  pulse  could  be  felt  in  the  temporal  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  on  the  seventh  the  loop  was  removed.  The  case  did 
well.    It  is  not  stated  how  long  traction  was  maintained. 

4.  Haemorrhage  during  an  Operation.— In  this  case  the  loop 
was  placed  around  the  artery  prior  to  removing  a  large  malig- 
nant tumour  of  the  neck.  Very  free  bleeding  occurred  during 
the  operation,  but  was  always  checked  by  traction  on  the  loop. 
Without  this  the  operation  would  have  been  very  difficult.  _ 

Old  Operation  for  Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid.— 1  » 
perhaps  the  most  formidable  operation  in  surgery,  was  successtu  y 
made  use  of  by  Prof.  Syme  (Observ.  in  Clin.  Surg.,  p.  1 54) 111  a  °f 
of  aneurism  the  result  of  a  stab.     The  aneurism,  about  the  s  ■ 
of  an  orange,  extended  between  the  trachea  and  sterno-mast  , 
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and  downwards  close  to,  or  rather  under,  the  clavicle.  Nearly  at 
its  centre  was  a  cicatrix.  It  was  increasing  in  size,  and,  other 
treatment  having  failed,  it  was  decided  to  perform  the  old  opera- 
tion, it  being  evidently  impossible  to  apply  a  ligature  below  the 

aneurism.  _      ,  . 

"  I  pushed  a  knife  through  the  cicatrix,  and  followed  the 
blade  with  the  forefinger  of  my  left  hand  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
any  effusion  of  blood.  I  then  searched  through  the  clots  and 
fluid  contents  of  the  sac  for  the  wound  of  the  artery,  and  found 
that  pressure  at  one  part  made  the  pulsation  cease.  Keeping 
my  finger  steadily  applied  to  this  point,  I  laid  the  cavity  freely 
open  both  upwards  and  downwards,  turned  out  the  clots,  and 
sponged  away  the  blood  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the  bottom,  which 
presented  the  smooth,  shining  aspect  of  a  serous  membrane,  with- 
out the  slightest  indication  of  either  the  artery  or  vein  that  could 
be  seen  or  felt.  In  order  to  make  the  requisite  dissection,  I 
next  attempted  to  close  the  orifice  by  means  of  forceps,  but  found 
that  it  had  the  form  of  a  slit,  which  could  not  be  thus  com- 
manded. It  was  also  so  near  the  clavicle  that  pressure  could  not 
be  employed  below  it,  and,  to  my  still  greater  concern,  lay  on  the 
inner  or  tracheal  side  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  compression  re- 
quired for  its  closure,  instead  of  being  backwards  on  the  vertebrae, 
was  outwards  upon  the  vein.  In  these  circumstances  it  seemed 
proper,  so  far  as  possible,  to  lessen  the  opposing  difficulties,  and  I 
therefore  ran  a  bistoury  through  the  skin  and  the  sternal  portion 
t  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  I  then  seized  the  edge  of  the  slit  in  the 
artery,  as  it  lay  under  my  finger,  with  catch-forceps,  and  desired 
them  to  be  held  so  as  to  draw  the  vessel  towards  the  trachea ; 
I  then  carefully  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife  until  the 
arterial  coat  was  brought  into  view  at  its  external  edge,  a  little 
above  the  aperture,  where  a  ligature  was  passed  by  the  needle,  and 
tied.  I  repeated  the  same  procedure  below  the  wound,  and,  when 
it  was  completed,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  my  finger 
could  be  withdrawn  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  bleeding, 
instead  of  the  tremendous  gush  which  had  previously  attended  its 
slightest  displacement.  The  ligatures  separated  on  the  tenth  day, 
and  the  patient  recovered  completely." 

Prof.  Syme  considered  this  by  far  the  most  arduous  operation 
he  had  undertaken,  from  the  fact  that  "  the  slightest  displacement 
of  one  hand  must  have  instantaneously  caused  a  fatal  hemorrhage 
from  the  carotid  artery,  and  a  wrong  direction  of  the  needle  by 
the  other,  to  the  smallest  possible  extent,  would  have  given  issue 
to  an  irrepressible  stream  from  the  jugular  vein." 
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Mr.  Erichsen*  gives  the  following  graphic  picture  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  operation  : — "  The  haemorrhage  having  been  com- 
pletely arrested,  eitber  by  compression  of  the  artery  above  the 
tumour,  or  by  pressure  of  the  fingers  at  the  opening  leading  into 
the  tumour,t  you  lay  it  open  freely  and  completely,  turn  out  the 
coagula,  and  syringe  away  any  dark  or  fluid  blood  which  may  be 
there.  You  then  open  the  interior  of  the  aneurism.  But  what 
is  that  interior  ?  It  is  not  the  interior  of  a  smooth  sac,  but  it  is 
a  large  ragged  cavity  with  masses  of  coagulum  or  solid  fibrin 
sticking  to  it  in  different  directions,  with  tbe  remains,  perhaps,  of 
an  old  sacculated  aneurism  at  tbe  bottom,  with  a  quantity  of 
plastic  matter  infiltrating  the  tissues  around  it,  with  the  anato- 
mical relations  of  tbe  parts  utterly  and  completely  disturbed  and 
destroyed,  witb  great  thickening  and  solidification  of  the  parts 
around  from  tbe  pressure  to  whicb  they  have  been  subjected  in 
consequence  of  tbe  effusion  of  plastic  matter.  So  you  have  a 
large  cavity  with  an  opening  at  tbe  bottom  of  it,  the  opening 
leading  to  the  artery  somewhere  or  otber,  but  the  position  of  the 
artery  more  or  less  disturbed,  more  or  less  masked  and  obscured 
by  these  masses  of  coagulum,  by  this  plastic  infiltration,  by  this 
thickening  and  cohesion  of  the  tissues  to  one  another  around  it. 
Tbe  next  tbing  is  to  pass  tbe  ligature  around  the  artery.  Now, 
the  artery  does  not  lie  exposed  in  tbis  sac ;  quite  tbe  contrary. 
You  have  to  scrape,  or  to  dissect,  or  cut  tbrougb  the  posterior 
wall  of  tbis  sac,  wbicb  always  overlies  the  artery.  That  con- 
stitutes tbe  great  difficulty  of  the  operation — to  open  up  this 
posterior  wall  in  a  proper  direction,  and  to  get  tbe  needle  round 
tbe  part  without  wounding  the  contiguous  vein,  or  transfixing  the 
artery,  or  doing  damage  to  tbe  neighbouring  parts.  The  best 
way  of  doing  that,  undoubtedly,  is  to  introduce  a  large  steel  probe 
or  a  metallic  bougie  into  the  opening  into  tbe  artery,  and  to  use 
that  as  a  guide  to  tbe  situation  of  the  vessel.  You  may  use  a 
large  one  so  as  to  plug  up  the  opening.  J  ....  You  then  clear 
tbe  vessel  as  well  as  you  can— tbe  coats  are  generally  thickened 


*  Lancet,  1868,  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

t  Mr.  Erichsen  thus  puts  Prof.  Syme's  practical  point— "  to  make  a  small  open- 
ing into  the  tumour,  an  opening  just  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  insinuate  your 
fingers,  and  so  to  work  your  whole  hand  gradually  into  the  tumour  in  that  wa}, 
so  that  the  entrance  of  the  hand  may  plug  up  the  opening  into  the  sac  ;  to 
with  your  fingers  for  the  opening  into  the  artery,  and  to  get  your  finger  ag.  - 
that,  so  as  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood  from  it,  before  the  rest  of  the  sac  is 

°Ptnin  one  case,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  Mr.  Birkett  used  a  large  bougie  as  a 

guide. 
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and  diseased  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aneurismal  tumour — and  you 
pass  a  good  double  ligature  around  it." 

Difficulties  and  Possible  Mistakes  during  Ligature  of  the 
Common  Carotid. 

1.  Altered  condition  of  the  soft  parts — e.g.,  matted  and 
oedematous  from  the  close  contiguity  of  an  aneurism,  from  a  pre- 
vious trial  of  pressure  ;  or  loaded  with  blood  or  inflammatory 
products,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wound. 

2.  Presence  of  an  aneurism  encroaching  upon  the  incision. 

3.  Not  hitting  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  This  muscle 
may  be  drawn  over  the  artery  if  the  chin  be  too  much  forced  to 
the  opposite  side.  The  chin  should  be  kept  about  midway 
between  the  acromion  and  the  episternal  notch  of  the  opposite 
side  (Barwell). 

4.  Great  enlargement  of  the  superior  and  middle  thyroid 


veins.* 


5 .  An  enlarged  and  overlapping  thyroid  gland. 

6.  A  large  internal  jugular  overlapping  the  artery. 

7.  Opening  the  sheath  towards  its  outer  side,  and  so  coming- 
down  upon,  and  perhaps  injuring,  the  vein.t 

8.  Including  one  of  the  nerves  \  in  relation  with  the  artery — 
e.g.,  the  descendens  noni,  the  vagus,  or  the  sympathetic  (p.  489). 

Causes  of  Failure  and  Death  after  Ligature  of  the  Common 
Carotid. 

1.  Cerebral  complications — e.g.,  impaired  nutrition  and  soften- 
ing. Mr.  Erichsen  thinks  that  "cerebral  symptoms"  (he  does 
not  say  whether  he  means  fatal  ones  or  no)  are  liable  to  occur  in 

*  Mr.  Barwell  (Intern.  Encycl.  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  499)  says  that  the  superior 
thyroid  vein,  very  full  and  turgid,  sometimes  runs  before,  more  often  behind,  the 
carotid.  "  I  suppose  it  is  the  effect  of  the  anajsthetic  which  causes  this  to  swell 
to  the  size  of  a  cedar  pencil." 
t  On  the  dead  body,  especially,  there  is  a  risk  of  mistaking  the  flaccid  jugular 
fasoia>  and  opening  it,  unless  the  sheath  lias  been  opened  over  its  front  and 
mner  part,  as  should  be  always  the  practice. 

"The  descendens  noni  lies  usually  on  the  outer  part  of  the  sheath,  and  will 
arely  be  endangered  if  that  structure  is  opened  as  above  described ;  but  it  is 
e  l  to  see  that  it  is  out  of  the  line  taken  by  the  director ;  if  its  absence  there  be 
inri'v!*  need  n0t  be  hunted  llP  elsewhere.    The  pneumogastric  lies  in  the 
sheTh  en  the  artery  and  vein  in  the  back  part  of,  but  not  loose  in,  the 

wall  1  '  6aCh  °f  V0ssels'  as  wel1  as  tbe  nerve>  has  a  compartment,  strongly 
a  tW  I  t  ltSClf '  While  the  symPathetic>  behind  the  sheath,  is  also  separated  by 
botl  a  fr°m  the  vessels-    If  these  anatomical  positions  be  maintained, 

rasse  1  h***  ^  Saf°'  YouilS  operators  are  sometimes  made  anxious  and  embar- 
theirn  Unnecesfar>'  cautions,  yet  sometimes  the  parts  do  not  quite  maintain 
that  ;.P!"0p,er  Prions.  Hence  it  is  well,  before  tightening  the  ligature,  to  see 
^t  it  includes  the  artery  only.'' — Barwell  (loc.  supra  ok). 
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2  5  per  cent,  of  ligatures  of  the  common  carotid.  They  may  come 
on  almost  at  once,  or  some  days  after  the  operation.  Mr.  Erich- 
sen  divides  them  into  two  sets — (i)  the  early  ones,  resulting  from 
the  too  small  supply  of  arterial  blood,  viz.,  syncope,  twitchiugs 
giddiness,  impaired  sight,  and  hemiplegia ;  (2)  after  the  above 
have  been  present  for  a  few  days,  and  softening  has  taken  place 
convulsions  and  death  ensue.* 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  above  mortality, 
to  try  pressure  before  resorting  to  the  ligature,  in  order  that  the 
opposite  vessels  may  become  enlarged.  Pressure  could  only  be 
kept  up,  without  an  anaesthetic,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
care  would  have  to  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  at  the  intended  site  of 
ligature.     The  temporary  ligature  (p.  501)  also  deserves  trial. 

2.  Cellulitis  and  septic  complications. 

3 .  Eecurrent  pulsation.  In  most  cases  this  is  due  to  blood 
finding  its  way  round  from  the  opposite  side.  The  pressure, 
however,  in  cases  of  aneurism,  having  been  relieved,  coagulation, 
as  a  rule,  takes  place,  though  slowly. 

In  a  smaller  number  of  cases  the  recurrence  of  the  pulsation 
has  been  of  a  more  permanent  kind,  from  the  ligature  becoming 
loosened  or  dissolved,  especially  when  catgut  has  been  used. 

4.  Suppuration  of  the  sac.  Mr.  Erichsen  states  that  this  is 
not  very  uncommon.  "  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  patient 
eventually  does  well." 

5.  Haemorrhage.  This  has  never  been  a  common  complication, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  branches.  It  may  take  place  from  the 
site  of  ligature  t  or  from  a  suppurating  sac.  It  should  be  still 
more  rarely  met  with  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  modern  treat- 
ment of  wounds. 

6.  Low  forms  of  lung-inflammation.  Mr.  Erichsen  states  that 
these  are  not  uncommon.  He  attributes  them  to  diminished 
freedom  of  the  respiratory  movements  owing  to  the  disturbed 
circulation  in  the  brain  and  medulla.   

*  Mr.  Barwell  (loc.  supra  cit.)  argues,  from  the  fact  that  in  no  case  of  ligature 
of  the  innominate— an  operation  which  cuts  off  all  the  right  blood-supply— have 
cerebral  symptoms  supervened,  that  there  must  be  some  other  cause  than  brain 
anemia  for  these  complications  :  he  thinks  that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  m 
which  so-called  cerebral  symptoms  supervened  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  (  ay 
were  cases  of  pyaemia,  and  that  in  some  cases  detachment  of  minute  portions  0 
clot  may  have  been  the  cause.  _  , 

t  This  danger  would  seem  to  increase  the  lower  down  the  ligature  is  plaoe  • 
Mr.  Barwell  says  that  the  only  fatal  case  of  secondary  hemorrhage  he  has  ha 
in  this  operation  followed  the  ligature  of  a  carotid  with  catgut  close  above 
sterno-clavicular  joint.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  wound  was  aseptic  throug 
or  not. 
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LIGATURE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  (Fig.  102). 

This  operation  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
having  been  too  often  set  aside  for  the  easier  operation  of  ligature 
of  the  common  trunk. 

Mr.  Cripps,*  discussing  the  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  in 
the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  from  punctured  wounds  of  the 
throat  and  neck,  states  that  the  objections  raised  to  the  above 
operation  are — 

1 .  The  fear  of  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  seat  of  ligature 
due  to  the  close  proximity  of  its  larger  branches. 

In  answer  to  this  he  refers  to  M.  Guyon'st  collection  of  27 
cases  of  ligature  of  the  external  carotid,  to  which  he  adds  3 .  In 
only  one  case  of  these  30  did  secondary  haamorrhage  occur. 
Larger  statistics  than  these  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Wyeth, 
of  New  York.  He  states  that,  of  67  cases  in  which  the  external 
carotid  alone  was  tied,  3  died,  and  that  all  these  fatal  cases  were 
from  gunshot  injuries  in  military  practice.  One  of  these  fatal 
cases  died  on  the  table  from  the  effects  of  haamorrhage  before  the 
ligature  could  be  applied.  In  the  other  2  the  cause  of  death  is 
not  given.  Of  the  67  cases,  haamorrhage  occurred  after  ligature 
in  5,  none  of  which  proved  fatal.  In  4  of  these  the  bleeding  was 
noted  as  occurring  at  the  seat  of  lesion  beyond  the  ligature.  The 
artery  was  tied  on  both  sides  in  2  patients,  and  both  recovered. 

Dr.  Bryant,  of  New  York,^  states  that  he  can  add  16  cases  to 
the  above  67,  and  that  in  only  one  of  these  did  the  subsequent 
death  bear  the  least  relation  to  the  operation  itself. 

2.  The  futility  of  the  operation,  should  the  wounded  vessel  be 
the  internal  carotid. 

Mr.  Cripps  answers  this  objection  by  comparing  the  rareness 
of  a  wound  of  the  internal  carotid  with  one  of  the  external  or 
its  branches.  He  points  out  that,  of  eighteen  cases  in  which  the 
bleeding  vessel  was  identified,  the  internal  one  was  wounded  twice 
alone,  and  once  in  conjunction  with  the  external.  § 


*  Med.  Ghir.  Trans.,  vol.  lxi.  p.  234. 

t  Mini,  de  la  Soc.  de  Ghir.,  vol.  vi.  According  to  Prof.  Agnew  (Prin.  andPrart. 
of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  636),  out  of  nineteen  cases  of  ligature  of  the  external  carotid 
only  one  proved  fatal  from  hemorrhage,  and  none  from  causes  which  could  pro- 
perly be  attributed  to  the  operation. 

+  Ann.  of  Surg.,  August  1887,  p.  122.  In  this  fatal  case  both  external  carotids 
had  been  tied  to  check  the  rate  of  progress  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lower 
jaw,  floor  of  mouth,  and  tongue,  which  had  been  operated  on  repeatedly  without 
success. 

§  Mr.  Cripps'  list  is  interesting  to  the  surgeon.    In  the  first  10  it  is.  to  be  pre- 
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3.  The  external  carotid  is  less  easy  to  ligature  than  the  ' 
common. 

This  objection  will  not  weigh  with  a  surgeon  who  knows  his 
anatomy,  and  who  is  in  the  habit  of  operating. 
The  advantages  of  the  operation  are — 

1 .  That  the  circulation  through  the  brain  is  not  in  the  least 
interfered  with.  Consequently,  one  large  element  of  danger  is 
avoided  (p.  505). 

2.  The  incision  made  over  the  external  carotid  can  also  expose 
the  bifurcation  and  the  internal  carotid,  and  may  thus  lead  to  a 
direct  exposure  of  the  wounded  vessel. 

Indications. 

i.  Wounds  of  the  Trunk  and  of  its  Branches. — This  subject 
has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  493).  While  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  easier  operation  of  ligature  of  the  common  trunk 
has  answered  in  some  of  these  cases,  it  has  also  certainly  failed 
repeatedly.  Considering  the  rarity  of  wounds  of  the  internal 
carotid,  the  surgeon  will  do  more  wisely,  in  the  case  of  a  wound 
over  the  carotid  area,  to  expose  and  tie  the  external  carotid  low 
down  in  any  cases  of  doubt,  that  the  trunk  and  the  internal 
carotid  may  be  exposed  as  well,  if  needful. 

Mr.  Eivington  has  recorded  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  79) 
an  interesting  case  of  a  wound  of  the  external  carotid  by  a  stab 
in  the  parotid  region  giving  rise  to  recurrent  attacks  of  haemor- 
rhage, and  treated  successfully  by  temporary*  ligature  of  the 
common  carotid  and  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  at  the  seat  of 
injury. 

A  man,  aged  thirty-one,  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital 
with  three  wounds,  one  severing  the  lobule  of  the  left  ear  and 
passing  into  the  parotid  gland  below  the  zygoma,  a  second  behind 
the  ear,  and  a  third  over  the  mastoid  process.  Haemorrhage, 
occurring  about  a  week  later,  was  stopped  by  pressure.  Erysipelas 
followed,  and  an  abscess  was  opened  in  front  of  the  ear.  About 
three  weeks  after  the  accident,  haemorrhage  again  occurred,  being 
brought  on  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  blood  running  out  from  all  the 

sumed  that  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  would  have  been  the  wiser  course. 
In  2  the  bleeding  came  from  the  external  carotid;  in  1,  the  lingual ;  in  I, 
facial;  in  1,  a  tonsiUar  branch  ;  in  1,  a  branch  in  the  parotid  gland;  in  2, 
internal  maxillary ;  in  r,  the  inferior  dental;  in  1,  the  middle  meningeal, 1  . 
the  vertebral;  in  2,  the  internal  carotid  ;  in  i,  the  external  also  was  won  » 
in  1  the  source  was  close  to  the  bifurcation  ;  in  2  the  common  carotid,  a 
point  of  bifurcation,  was  wounded  ;  in  1,  the  ascending  pharyngeal.  re 

*  Some  cases  in  which  Mr.  Treves  has  more  recently  made  use  ot  tms  y 
given  at  p.  502. 
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incisions.  Though  it  was  again  arrested  by  pressure,  Mr.  Rivington 
iudo-ed,  from  the  size  of  the  stream  and  the  force  of  the  jet,  that 
the°inj'ured  vessel  must  have  been  the  external  carotid  in  the 
parotid  gland. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  artery  at  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  would  be  lost  before  this 
could  be  accomplished,  and  not  being  able  to  rely  upon  pressure 
on  the  common  carotid  during  the  operation,  Mr.  Rivington  cut 
down  first  on  the  common  trunk  at  its  bifurcation  and  placed  a 
temporary  ligature  of  catgut  round  it,*  tying  this  lightly  so  as  to 
stop  the  current  of  blood,  but  not  to  divide  the  inner  and  middle 
coats. 

The  openings  in  the  parotid  region  being  explored  and  clots 
turned  out,  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  was  found  a  hole 
from  which  some  blood  issued  in  a  feeble  stream.  The  external 
carotid  was  ligatured  above  and  below  this  spot.  The  ligature 
in  the  main  trunk  was  then  untied,  and  left  in  situ  for  use  if 
needed.  All  bleeding  had  ceased,  and  there  was  no  recurrence. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  some  weakness  of  the  face 
muscles  having  almost  disappeared  when  he  left  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Rivington  draws  attention  to  the  advantage  of  the  tempo- 
rary ligature  on  the  main  trunk,  rendered  very  evident  by  the 
fact  that  immediately  before  the  operation,  when  the  sponge  was 
removed,  arterial  blood  spurted  out  in  a  lively  jet,  whilst  after 
the  ligature  a  languid  stream  only  issued,  from  the  distal  side 
of  the  hole  in  the  external  carotid.  He  further  points  out  that 
the  employment  of  temporary  ligatures,  either  lightly  tied  or  left 
in  situ  for  use  in  case  of  need,  is  capable  of  wider  application  in 
the  treatment  both  of  haemorrhage  and  of  aneurisms. 

ii.  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  of  Scalp  and  Side  of  Head  and 
Neck  (Fig.  101). — Here  the  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  should 
only  be  made  use  of  as  an  adjunct  to  local  treatment,  or  where 
this  has  failed. 

If  the  growth  is  not  too  large,  it  should  be  excised  with  anti- 
septic precautions,  tying  each  vessel  as  it  is  cut.  The  operation 
may  be  rendered  partly,  if  not  entirely,  evascular  by  the  use  of 
stout  india-rubber  bands  passed  round  the  back  of  the  head  and 
the  lower  jaw,  with  pledgets  of  lint  over  the  main  vessels — 
e.g.,  temporal  or  external  carotid,  posterior  auricular,  and  occipital. 
Another  method  is  one  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the 

*  It  remained  uncertain  whether  this  temporary  ligature  was  placed  on  the 
external  or  the  common  carotid. 
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removal  of  an  enormous  fibro-cellular  tumour  of  the  scalp  viz 

Petit's  tourniquet  passed  around  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head 
and  lower  jaw  (p.  151). 

If  the  above  are  not  applicable,  the  external  carotid  may  be 
tied  preliminary  to  removing  the  tumour.  When  this  is  bein? 
effected,  any  skin  that  is  not  too  much  involved  should  be  pre- 
served. If  this  is  impossible,  the  growth  must  be  taken  away 
with  the  skin  over  it,  the  vessels  being  secured  as  cut.  Every 
pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  wound  aseptic,  and  thus  promote 
rapid  granulation-healing,  completed  by  skin-grafting. 

If  excision  is  not  feasible,  the  main  vessels  of  supply  should  be 
under-run  with  pins,  in  order  to  bring  about  their  closure  and 
ultimately,  the  obliteration  of  the  growth. 

The  case  from  which  Fig.  I  o  1  is  taken  was  that  of  a  woman 
aged  twenty-two,  who  was  thus  treated  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson 

(Pract.  Surg.,  4th  edit.  p. 
162,  fig.  73).  The  com- 
mon carotid  had  been  pre- 
viously tied  by  Mr.  Storks, 
but  the  vessels  slowly  in- 
creased in  size.  Long 
needles  were  passed  under 
and  through  the  vessels  at 
the  most  prominent  points, 
being  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  the  pressure,  made 
by  twisting  strong  threads 
about  them  over  the  in- 
cluded vessels  and  scalp. 
At  some  points  sloughing 
occurred;  elsewhere  ulcera- 
tion loosened  the  needles. 
In  about  three  weeks,  as 
anticipated,  haemorrhage 
took  place.  Digital  pres- 
sure was  made  use  of  till 
fresh  needles  were  introduced  and  the  old  ones  withdrawn,  when 
threads  were  again  applied,  and  the  bleeding  arrested.  Further 
inflammation  and  obliteration  of  the  vessels  ensued,  repeated 
hfemorrhages  were  arrested  in  a  similar  manner,  the  formidable 
affection  being  ultimately  completely  obliterated. 

In  a  similar  case  it  would  probably  be  wiser  to  tie  the  external 
carotid  before  inserting  the  pins. 


(Fergusson.) 
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The  following  case,  published  by  Mr.  Wood  (Lancet,  1 88  i, 
vol  ii  p  255),  is  an  excellent  instaace  of  the  same  treatment, 
aided  by  the  antiseptic  advantages  of  the  present  day  :— 

A  man,  aged  thirty-seven,  had  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  right 
parietal  region,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  a  bruit,  together 
with  a  pulsating  swelling  running  forwards  to  the  left  orbit,  the 
eyeball  being  pushed  forwards,  while  a  loose,  pulpy,  nasvoid  condition 
extended  into  the  occipital  region.  With  antiseptic  precautions, 
stout  steel  pins  were  run  under  the  right  supra-orbital,  temporal, 
and  occipital  arteries.  The  left  occipital  and  temporal  had  to  be 
occluded  before  the  pulsation  stopped,  and  four  pins  were  also 
passed  under  the  swelling  itself  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
pins  were  passed  quite  down  to  the  bone,  and  were  made  to 
emerge  clear  beyond  the  vessels.  These  were  compressed  with 
silk  over  thick  india-rubber  pads,  which  served  to  tighten  up  the 
pressure  as  the  pins  cut  through.  About  an  hour  after  the 
operation  intense  neuralgic  pain  in  the  occipital  region  was 
experienced  from  inclusion  of  the  nerve.  The  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions were  stopped  in  ten  weeks,  and  the  patient  was  quite 
cured  without  any  bleeding,  suppuration,  or  sloughing,  save,  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  at  one  spot. 

As  these  cases  are  most  obstinate,  my  readers  will  excuse  me 
if  I  draw  their  attention  to  another  case  proving  that  ligature 
of  the  external  carotid  (even  if  performed  on  both  sides)  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful  without  local  treatment  as  well — viz., 
either  under-running  the  vessels  with  pins,  or  excision.  It  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Bryant,  of  New  York  (Annals  of  Surgery, 
August  1887,  p.  116).  The  patient,  aged  twenty -four,  had  a 
well-defined  pulsating  tumour  at  the  site  of  a  healed  scalp- 
wound  in  front  of  the  left  ear.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
temporal  and  the  occipital  were  concerned  in  the  growth.  As 
this  was  rapidly  increasing,  the  left  external  carotid  was  tied 
with  catgut  about  half  an  inch  above  its  origin.  Tying  the 
lingual  artery  also  provided  a  branchless  portion  of  the  external 
carotid  about  an  inch  in  extent.  The  ascending  pharyngeal  was 
sought  for,  but  not  found.  All  pulsation  was  at  once  checked,  and 
the  growth  was  also  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  previous 
size.  The  operation  was  antiseptic  throughout,  and  when  the 
dressings  were  changed  for  the  first  time  in  ten  days,  a  slight 
return  of  pulsation  was  noticed  in  the  tumour.  A  month  after 
the  operation,  pulsation,  thrill,  and  bruit  were  nearly  as  strong  as 
before,  and  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  tumour  itself  in  pre- 
ference to  tying  the  occipital  and  temporal  branches,  or  the  right 
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external  carotid.  The  arterial  circulation  was  admirably  con-  ' 
trolled  by  surrounding  the  head  with  two  strong  rubber  bands, 
beneath  which  compresses  were  placed  at  the  points  where  arteries 
passed  to  supply  the  scalp.  Dr.  Bryant  has  found  eight  other 
cases  of  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  for  the  cure  of  aneurismal 
tumours  of  the  head,  face,  and  parotid  gland,  in  two  of  which 
both  the  vessels  were  tied  simultaneously.  This  latter  procedure 
is  not  reported  to  have  been  successful  in  either  case.  Of  a  total 
of  nine  cases,  only  one,  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  parotid,  was 
cured  by  ligature  alone. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  local  remedies — viz.,  excision  and 
under-running,  aided  by  ligature  of  the  chief  feeding  arteries — are 
most  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  disease,  which  so  often  baffles 
treatment.  Ligature  of  the  external  carotid,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  will  fail,  owing  to  the  free  collateral  circulation,  if  tried  by 
itself  even  in  recent  traumatic  cases  without  much  general 
dilatation  of  the  vessels.  If  used  at  all,  it  should  be  so  as  an 
adjunct  and  a  preliminary  step  to  diminish  the  vascularity  of  the 
tumour  before  this  is  dealt  with  locally  by  the  methods  above 
indicated. 

iii.  Aneurism  of  the  External  Carotid. — The  treatment  of  this 
rare  condition  has  been  already  discussed  at  p.  49 1 . 

iv.  As  a  Preparatory  Step  to  extirpating  Malignant  Tumours 
of  the  Upper  Jaw,  Pharynx,  &c,  or  as  a  Palliative  Step  where 
the  above  Extirpation  cannot  be  attempted. — This  question  has 
already  been  discussed  at  p.  496.     The  following  cases  (Dr. 
Bryant,  Ann.  of  Surg.,  August  1887,  p.  121)  are  of  interest  as 
bearing  on  this  matter.    In  each  of  these  cases  repeated  opera- 
tions had  been  performed  for  removal  of  malignant  disease  involv- 
ing the  lower  jaw,  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
tongue.    Rapid  recurrence  had  taken  place  in  each  case,  until, 
the  use  of  the  knife  no  longer  appearing  feasible,  the  only  course 
seemed  to  be  starvation  of  the  growth.    Accordingly,  this  was 
attempted  by  simultaneous  ligature  of  both  the  external  carotid?, 
by  incisions  in  the  usual  place,  the  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  found 
being  removed.    When  the  carotids  were  reached,  most  unusual 
anomalies  were  found.    The  right  common  carotid  bifurcated 
beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  which  was  divided  to 
admit  of  passing  the  ligature.     On  the  left  the  bifurcation  was 
behind  the  hypo-glossal  nerve,  which  was  drawn  down,  and 
ligature  then  passed  just  below  the  digastric.    The  lingual  an^ 
facial  branches  were  not  seen  on  the  right  side,  but  this  cause 
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no  apprehension,  as  the  facial  was  said  to  have  been  tied  some 
months  before,  during  removal  of  the  diseased  sub-maxillary  gland 
on  that  side.    On  the  left  side  the  branches  of  the  external  caro- 
tid were  normal.    The  operations  were  antiseptic  throughout. 
The  malignant  growth  diminished  in  size  rapidly,  the  discharge 
became  scanty,  thin,  and  watery,  and  the  ability  to  speak  and 
swallow  improved  quickly.     On  the  fifth  day  a  portion  of  the 
growth  on  the  right  side  sloughed  out,  leaving  an  aperture 
bounded  by  sloughy  tissue,  at  the  bottom  of  which  could  be  seen 
j  necrosed  bone  in  the  lower  jaw.     Nine  days  after  the  operation 
profuse  hemorrhage  took  place,  with  a  fatal  result.    This  hemor- 
rhage was  caused  by  sloughing  of  some  of  the  diseased  starved  tis- 
sue, into  which  the  trunk  common  to  the  facial  and  lingual  passed. 

In  the  second  case  no  haemorrhage  or  sloughing  followed  on 
the  ligature  of  the  external  carotids.     For  two  months  the  state 
of  the  patient  was  much  improved,  the  growth  showed  but  little 
:  tendency  to  increase,  and  the  pain  and  dysphagia  did  not  return. 
! Then  Profound  cancerous  cachexia  set  in,  with  emaciation  and 
1  loss  of  strength,  beyond  which  there  is  no  note. 

v.  Haemorrhage  from  Middle  Meningeal  Artery  after  trephining. 
—This  matter  has  been  considered  at  p.  179,  and  more  fully  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  xliii.,  where  it  is  shown  that  severe  hemorrhage  is 
not  uncommon  after  a  wounded  middle  meningeal  has  been  exposed 
by  trephining,  but  that  the  bleeding  will  usually  yield  to  measures 
short  of  ligature  of  the  external  carotid. 

Guide— The  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  above  the 
hyoid  bone. 

Relations.  The  external  carotid  extends  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
external  auditory  meatus  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  ;  beyond 

*£T* 18  :outred  on  as  the  temporai'  j«* 

.rohV         -S  S°meWhat  near6r  th6  middle  line  tta*  <*e  internal 
carotid,  and  is  more  superficial  than  this  throughout. 

In  Front. 

Skin  ;  fascie ;  platysma  ;  nerves  from  transverse 

cervical  and  facial ;  superficial  veins. 
Lingual  and  facial  veins. 
Digastric  and  stylo-hyoid. 

Parotid,    facial  nerve  ;   temporo-maxillary  and 
other  veins. 


2  K 
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Inside. 
Pharynx. 
Hyoid  bone. 
Eamus  of  jaw. 
Parotid. 


Outside. 

Parotid. 

Temporo-maxillary  vein,  when 
this  descends  to  join  the  in- 
ternal jugular. 


External 
carotid. 


Behind. 

Parotid  gland. 

Superior  laryngeal. 

Glossopharyngeal. 

Stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus. 

The  veins  in  relation  with  the  external  carotid  vary  a  good 
deal.  But,  in  addition  to  the  lingual  and  facial  crossing  it,  a 
number  of  veins  joining  the  external  and  anterior  to  the  internal 
jugular  may  form  a  kind  of  plexus  round  the  artery,  and  the 
temporo-maxillary  may  descend  outside  the  artery  to  join  the 
internal  instead  of  the  external  jugular. 

Branches  :*— 


Ascending. 
Ascending 
pharyngeal. 


Terminal. 
Temporal. 
Internal 
maxillary. 


Anterior.  Posterior. 
Superior  Auricular. 

thyroid.  Occipital. 
Lingual. 
Facial. 

Operation. — This  is  performed  at  two  spots : 

a.  Below  the  digastric  (Fig.  102). 

i   Above  this  muscle,  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw. 

a  Below  the  Digastric— This  is  the  operation  more  fre- 
quently performed  in  order  to  cut  off  the  blood-supply  through  all 
the  branches  of  the  artery.  Though  these  are  so  numerous,  and 
vary  somewhat,  there  is  usually  a  spot,  from  i  to  f  inch,  between 
the  superior  thyroid  and  the  lingual  on  which  a  ligature  may  be 
safely  placed,  especially  if  the  superior  thyroid  and  hnguals  are 

ligatured  as  well  (p.  511). 

The  position  of  the  patient's  head  and  of  the  surgeon  being  the 

same  as  at  p.  598,  an  incision  2*  to  3 

the  line  of  the  artery,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw^hejoppe^ 


*  While  this  is  a  common  arrangement,  it  is  by  no  means >the  ° 
Very  frequently  one  trunk  gives  off  two  or 

branches  save  the  two  terminal,  arise  very  close  tQgethj^  £3-  ■** 
constituting  then  an  arterial  ax1S    It  1.  the  presence of itheso  bra 
enables  the  surgeon  to  decide  whether  he  is  dealing  with  the  external 
carotid. 
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border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  about  J  inch  in  front  of  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  sterno-rnastoid.  This  incision  should  divide 
skin,  fasciaa,  and  platysrna ;  any  superficial  veins  being  secured, 
the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of  the  muscle  is  opened  up,  and  the 

Fig.  102. 


Ligature  of  the  temporal,  facial,  external  carotid,  and  occipital  artery  is  shown 
here.  In  the  ligature  of  the  external  carotid,  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  digastric,  and 
opened  deep  cervical  fascia  are  seen  above.  Overlying  the  artery  is  an  enlarged 
lymphatic  gland ;  outside  it  is  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid ;  the  facial  vein 
crosses  it,  and  descending  to  join  this  on  the  inner  side  is  a  large  communicating 
branch  from  the  internal  maxillary  vein.  The  occipital  artery  i  s  shown  ligatured 
behind  the  mastoid  process.  The  edges  of  the  cut  posterior  half  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  are  shown  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  wound.  Above  the  artery, 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  thread,  is  a  part  of  the  splenius  capitis,  cut.  The 
vessel-itself  rests  on  some  fascia  continuous  with  that  over  the  complexus. 

posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  or  the  hypo-glossal  sought  for  as 
guides  to  the  vessel.    In  doing  this  the  sterno-mastoid  should  be 
rawn  outwards,  any  large  veins— e.g.,  facial  or  lingual— pulled 
asi  e  with  a  strabismus  hook  or  secured  with  double  chromic-gut 
igatures  before  division.    The  muscle  or  the  nerve  being  defined, 
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the  pulsation  of  the  artery  is  felt  for  below  them,  and  the  vessel 
carefully  cleaned  just  above  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  use  of 
the  steel  director  or  knife  should  be  most  cautious  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery,  where  lie,  below,  the  internal  jugular  and  in- 
ternal carotid.    At  the  same  time  the  presence  of  the  descendens 
noni  on  the  artery  is  to  be  remembered,  and  that  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  running  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  behind 
the  vessel.    The  needle  should  be  passed  from  without.  The 
superior  thyroid  and  lingual  should  be  ligatured  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal  if  it  can  be  found. 

b  Above  the  Digastric,  behind  the  Ramus  of  the  Jaw.— 
This  operation  has  the  disadvantage  of  probably  entailing  the 
division  of  important  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 

The  head  and  shoulders  being  duly  raised  and  supported,  the 
surgeon  makes  an  incision  downwards  from  the  tragus  of  the  ear, 
just  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  dividing  the  skin  and  fascia. 
The  sterno-mastoid  must  be  now  drawn  outwards  and  the  digastric 
and  stylo-hyoid  downwards,  and  it  will  probably  be  needfu  to 
divide  these  latter  muscles  partially  in  order  to  secured  artery 
before  it  enters  the  parotid  gland,  this  structure  being  drawn 

upwards  and  forwards.  . 

The  needle  may  be  passed  from  either  side  as  is  most  con- 
venient to  the  surgeon. 

Several  veins  communicating  between  the  facial  and  the 
external  jugular  will  probably  cross  the  line  of  incision,  and  must 
be  dealt  with. 

LIGATURE  OP  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID. 

Tr^iPfltions  These  are  extremely  few. 

■  ;  usually  StaAs.-The  following  striking  -  » 

quoted  by  Dr.  Lidelfl.  and  reflects  the  greatest  credrt  on  tie 

^^"t^  was  wounded  in  Ae 

of  the  lower  jaw,  fly  the  large 
JLh  penetrated  several  inches  «^ 
Alarmed  by  the  tremendous  ontjets  of  arterial  blood,  D  ^ 
fa  whose  drug-store  the  stabbmg  occurred,  at  once  comp 
carotids.    Happening  to  be  close  at  h*nd,  Dr.  A^l       P   ft  by 
cnt  down  upon  the  artery  by  the  u^jao^exp^  

pp.  142.  J43- 
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careful  dissection,  found  the  bleeding  point,  and  applied  a  ligature 
on  the  cardiac  side  of  it.  Haemorrhage  now  occurring  from  the 
upper  end  was  arrested  by  a  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
wound.  The  patient  was  now  pulseless,  and  death  was  considered 
imminent,  but,  under  energetic  stimulation  with  whisky  and 
I  ammonia,  the  circulation  soon  became  good,  and  the  patient  made 
a  good  recovery,  being  in  active  work  nine  years  later. 

2.  Aneurism.* — If  this  is  non- traumatic!  in  origin  and  sac- 
culated, the  decision  as  to  treatment,  if  pressure  has  failed,  must 
(lie  between  the  Hunterian  operation  of  ligaturing  the  common 
carotid,  or,  if  the  artery  is  sound,  and  if  there  be  room  above  as 
well  as  below  the  aneurism,  of  placing  ligatures  above  and  below 
the  sac,  and  opening  this  to  turn  out  the  clots.  But  one  or  both 
iof  these  conditions  may  very  likely  be  absent. 

If  the  aneurism  be  traumatic,  resulting  from  a  stab  or  gunshot 
injury  in  the  neck,  or  if,  in  spite  of  other  treatment,  it  is  steadily 
increasing,  the  only  operation  likely  to  avail  is  the  old  one. 

The  following  cases  are  excellent  instances  of  the  difficulties 
which  may  be  met  with  in  these  cases,  and  how  they  should  be 
dealt  with : — 

Dr.  Prewitt,  of  St.  Louis  (Trs.Amer.Sitrg.  Assoc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  233), 
has  recorded  the  following  most  interesting  case  of  traumatic 
aneurism : — A  negress,  aged  seventeen,  was  shot  with  a  revolver 
bullet,  which  entered  the  cheek  over  the  malar  bone  and  passed 
oackwards.  Profuse  hemorrhage  took  place  at  once  from  the 
round  of  entrance,  there  being  none  of  exit.  This  was  controlled 
3y  pressure.  A  swelling  quickly  appeared  between  the  ramus 
)f  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  which  three  months  later 
■vas  found  to  project  into  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  crowding  the 
:onsil  over  the  middle  line  and  resting  against  the  uvula.} 


Aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  here  refers  to  the  cervical  part  of  the 
irtery.   The  treatment  of  orbital  aneurism,  which  often  depends  on  arterio- 
venous communication  (traumatic  or  idiopathic)  between  the  internal  carotid 
md  the  cavernous  sinus,  has  already  been  considered  at  p.  491. 
t  The  rareness  of  disease,  and  thus  of  idiopathic  aneurism,  here  is  well  known. 
+  With  reference  to  this  tendency  of  internal  carotid  aneurisms  to  project 
wards,  Dr.  Prewitt  thus  quotes  from  Prof.  Agnew  {Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  591)  :— 
itvl  6        Sltuation  of  the  artery,  covered  as  it  is  externally  by  the  stylo-hyoid, 
'vhi°h      ynge"S'       stylo"Slossus  muscles,  and  by  dense  aponeurotic  structures, 
)f  8°  b .     ^  l0Wn  t0  tbe  styloid  Process»  prevents  any  very  marked  prominence 
the  rih  *  tUm°Ur  0n  the  surface  °f  the  neck,  and,  as  the  artery  is  separated  from 
>xteP  a'ynx  only  by  the  m«cous  membrane  and  the  constrictor  muscle,  its 
ies  thS1°n,  !nrards  becomes  an  anatomical  necessity.    Indeed,  in  this  peculiarity 
°e.C      Terence  between  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  and  aneurism 
Mt"1  at  the  division  of  the  common  trunk." 
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Externally  the  swelling  reached  from  the  temporal  bone  to  the 
hyoid.  Expansile  pulsation,  well-marked  bruit,  and  thrill  were 
present.  Sense  of  taste  was  lost  in  the  right  side  of  the  tongue, 
which  was  atrophied,  and,  when  protruded,  inclined  to  the  right. 
Pressure  on  the  common  carotid  arrested  pulsation  in  the  tumour, 
and  caused  some  decrease  in  size.  There  was  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  right  and  left  temporal  pulses ;  the  pupils  were 
equal.  There  was  persistent  headache,  and  sometimes  roaring 
in  the  right  ear.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  had  existed  from  the 
first.    The  general  condition  was  unsatisfactory. 

It  was  decided  to  tie  the  common  carotid  at  once,  but  though 
the  pulsation  and  thrill  in  the  sac  seemed  arrested  at  first,  they 
returned  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  then  decided,  as  a  forlorn 
hope  (because  the  diagnosis  had  placed  the  opening  of  the  sac 
close  to  the  carotid  foramen),  to  extend  the  incision  upwards  in 
front  of  the  tragus  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  laying  open  the 
sac,  and  tying  the  vessel  upon  the  distal  side  of  it. 

A  cautious  dissection  *  at  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  sac 
showed  that  this  filled  all  the  space  between  the  mastoid  process 
behind  and  the  condyle  and  ramus  of  the  jaw  in  front,  the  sac 
seeming  also  to  blend  with  the  skull  or  to  be  closely  adherent  to 
it.     A  little  reflection  made  it  apparent  that  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  sac  after  the  method  of  Mr.  Syme  would  in  all  proba- 
bility prove  disastrous,  as  it  would  almost  certainly  be  found  that 
there  was  no  portion  of  the  artery  between  the  carotid  foramen 
and  the  sac  to  be  tied.     The  wound  was  washed  out  with 
bichloride  solution,  drained,  and  closed.     On  the  evening  of  the 
eighth  day,  there  having  been  pyrexia  and  free  suppuration  of 
the  wound  in  the  interval,  haemorrhage  took  place  from  the  sac. 
The  wound  was  enlarged,  and  search  made  with  the  finger  for 
the  orifice  of  the  artery  or  the  carotid  foramen.     The  search 
being  fruitless,  and  it  seeming  certain  that  laying  open  of  the 
sac  or  removal  of  the  finger  would  be  followed  by  speedily  fatal 
hemorrhage,  the  sac  was  packed  with  strips  of  lint  rolled  m 
iodoform.     Hemorrhage  did  not  recur,  but  the  patient  died 
exhausted  twenty-five  days  after  the  first  operation. 

The  autopsy  was  conducted  under  great  difficulty,  but  it  was 
thought  that  it  was  made  out  that  the  opening  in  the  artery  was 

*  It  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Agnew,  at  the  discussion  on  tins jl^^S 
jaw  should  have  been  divided  and  the  pieces  pulled  aside  ^ 
dissection,  but  Dr.  Prewitt  found  that  the  jaw  and  sac  were  closely ^adhere  * 
even  if  separation  could  have  been  effected,  there  would  have  been 
above  that  could  have  been  tied. 
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close  to  the  carotid  foramen.  Death  seemed  largely  due  to  septic 
causes— e.g.,  thrombosis  of  the  inferior  petrosal  and  of  the  lateral 
sinuses. 

Dr.  Prewitt  points  out  that  such  an  aneurism  might  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  occipital,  vertebral,  and  perhaps  of  the  internal 
maxillary  or  one  of  its  branches.  The  chief  diagnostic  points  are 
the  projection  into  the  pharynx,  the  evidence  of  pressure  on  the 
vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal  (p.  518),  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
vertebral,  by  the  effects  of  pressure  below  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra  (p.  523).  He  also  shows  by  several  cases  that  aneurism 
of  the  internal  carotid  has  repeatedly,  owing  to  the  interference 
with  speech  and  swallowing,  the  pain  in  the  neck,  and  the 
difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth,  been  taken  for  tonsillar  abscess, 
and  with  fatal  results.    One  of  these  cases  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

A  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  was  shot,  on  September  30,  1879, 
through  the  right  infra-orbital  region.  No  haemorrhage.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  the  swelling  in  the  face  had  entirely  subsided, 
but  tumefaction  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  remained.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  patient  was  out.  On  the  fifteenth  he  called  at 
Dr.  Lee's  office,  and  complained  of  inability  to  speak  or  swallow, 
and  also  of  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  he  said 
he  could  not  bend.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  suffering 
from  severe  tonsillitis.  With  considerable  difficulty  Dr.  Lee 
succeeded  in  opening  the  patient's  mouth  enough  to  permit  of 
limited  inspection.  The  tonsils  and  soft  palate  were  so  swollen 
as  to  preclude  inspection  of  the  pharynx.  On  the  hard  palate 
there  was  a  small  firm  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut. 
Thinking  this  might  be  the  ball  surrounded  by  inflammatory 
products,  an  exploratory  incision  was  made.  On  the  removal  of 
some  clots  of  blood,  there  was  a  gush  of  arterial  blood.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  struggles  of  the  patient,  Dr.  Lee  was  unable  to 
control  the  hemorrhage,  and  death  ensued  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  on  Dr.  Prewitt's  paper,  the 
following  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid 
following  a  stab  in  the  neck  was  related  by  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Nash- 
ville : — 

A  man,  aged  twenty-three,  had  an  expansile  tumour  in  the 
left  parotid  region,  encroaching  on  the  throat,  causing  difficulty 
m  sallowing.  There  was  a  loud  bruit,  and  pulsation  in  the 
swelling  was  lessened  by  pressure  on  the  common  carotid.  A 
small  cicatrix  pointed  to  the  receipt  of  a  stab  six  weeks  before. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  a  traumatic  aneurism  is  simply  a 
wounded  artery,  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  Dr.  Briggs  per- 
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formed  the  old  operation.    A  knife  being  pushed  into  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  this  opening  was  plugged  with  a 
finger,  which  appeared  to  find  the  wound  in  the  artery.  The 
opening  being  enlarged  upwards  and  downwards,  large  clots  were 
removed,  followed  by  a  gush  of  arterial  blood,  which  was  arrested 
by  stuffing  the  wound  with  sponges.    The  incision  being  pro- 
longed downwards,  the  common  carotid  was  tied.  On  the  removal 
of  the  sponges,  the  hemorrhage  was  as  violent  as  before,  and  was 
only  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  a  finger  in  the  sac.    While  this 
was  kept  up,  the  tissues  were  scratched  through,  and  a  ligature 
placed  above  and  below  the  opening.     Though  the  incision 
measured  8  inches,  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  room.    At  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  the  styloid  process  could  be  seen,  and  just 
anterior  and  internal  to  it  the  ligatures  on  the  internal  carotid. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  cases  of  Dr.  Prewitt  and  Dr. 
Briggs  differ  widely.  Though  both  were  traumatic,  in  one  there 
was  room  to  place  a  distal  ligature*  in  the  other  there  was  not. 
The  fact  that,  in  the  latter,  hemorrhage  did  not  recur  for  the 
twenty-five  days  in  which  the  patient  lived  after  plugging  the 
sac,  leads  one  to  hope  that  plugging  with  aseptic  gauze,  firmly 
and  carefully  against  the  base  of  the  skull,  might  be  successful  in 
such  another  case,  if  the  wound  could  be  kept  aseptic,  and  the 
dysphagia  met  by  tube-feeding. 

Line  and  Guide. — These  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
given  for  the  common  carotid.     The  internal  carotid  lies  outside 
and  rather  behind  the  external  carotid.    Soon  after  its  commence- 
ment it  becomes  too  deeply  placed  to  admit  of  ligature. 
Kelations  in  the  Neck: — 

In  Front. 
Skin  ;  fasciae  ;  platysma. 

Sterno-mastoid ;  stylo-glossus ;  stylo-pkaryngeus. 
G-losso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
Parotid  gland. 

Outside.  tosiDE- 

Internal  jugular.  Pharynx. 

Varus  Ascending  pharyngeal. 

*    '  Tonsil. 


Internal 
carotid. 


~Dr.  Briggs,  inking  (p.  256), said  that,  though  ^t^S^S^ 
carotid  was  very  close  to  the  carotid  canal,  not  more  than  i  inch 
operation  was  not  so  very  difficult. 
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Behind. 

Bectus  capitis  anticus  major. 
Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Operation. — This  is  much  the  same  as  that  for  ligature  of  the 
external  carotid.  The  artery  can  only  be  tied  in  its  first  and 
.more  superficial  part.  It  here  lies  outside  and  rather  behind  the 
external  carotid. 

Thus  the  incision  should  be  made  along  the  anterior  border  of 
it-he  sterno-mastoid,  and  not  just  in  front  of  it,  the  centre  of  the 
incision  lying  about  J  inch  above  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  sterno-mastoid  being  defined,  and  the  cellular 
tissue  opened  up  in  front  of  it,  the  same  superficial  structures 
will  be  met  with  as  in  the  external  carotid  (p.  5  1 3).  When  the 
barotids  are  found,  the  external  should  be  drawn  inwards,  and  the 
digastric  upwards.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  without 
,nwards,  avoiding  the  internal  jugular  and  the  vagus. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  ARTERY. 

Indications. 

(1)  Wounds,  (2)  Traumatic  Aneurisms,  may  be  considered 

ogether.    There  is  liable  to  be  much  obscurity  as  to  whether  it 

3  the  vertebral  or  some  other  artery— e.g.,  inferior  thyroid, 

scendmg  cervical,  common  carotid,  or,  if  higher  up,  the  occipital 

-which  is  attacked,  and,  when  it  is  decided  that  it  is  the  vertebral 

rtery,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  carry  out  satisfactory  treatment. 

He  best  course  is  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  to  decide,  with  the 

nger,  the  relation  of  the  wounded  vessel  and  of  the  hemorrhage 

a  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras.    The  direction  of  the 

;onnd  and  the  effect  of  pressure  below  and  above  the  level  at 

1  ch  the  vertebral  ceases  to  be  compressible-i.c,  above  the 

carotid  tubercle    (vide  m/m)-will  also  be  helpful. 

it  the  wound  is  low  down,  there  are  between  2  and  3  inches 
he  artery  available  for  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

olcl  v  ?W  tte  W°Und-  But  if'  as  is  more  ^quent,  the 
.en  aft  g  UP  in  the  neGk'  {t  Wil1  be  almost  impossible, 
■ansvp^1"  eXp°SmS  and  dipping  away  the  anterior  roots  of  the 

>n4T^i  presses' t0  find  and  secure  the  arter^  aud  the  besfc 

:°cber,  of  Berne  *PlUg  ^  W°Und'  ^  successfu%  done  bJ  Dr- 

P^Kt'thf  Ch<  Bd>  xiL  S-  867"    A  ful1  abst™<*  of  the 

given  m  the  Syd.  Soc.  Bien.  Bar.,  1871-72,  p.  202. 
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A  man,  aged  forty-eight,  had  been  stabbed  in  the  neck.  Daily 
haemorrhages,  often  profuse,  took  place  for  three  weeks,  in  spite 
of  plugs  of  charpie  soaked  in  perchloride  of  iron.    On  admission 
into  the  hospital  a  wound  was  found  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of 
the  spine,  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 
Through  the  wound  was  seen  a  swelling,  feebly  pulsating.  On 
removing  coagulum  and  opening  up  the  wound,  free  arterial 
hemorrhage  came  from  a  cavity  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  transverse  processes  could  be  felt.  The 
bleeding  came  both  from  the  central  and  peripheral  ends  of  the 
artery,  between  the  transverse  processes  of  apparently  the  fifth  and 
sixth  vertebra.     As  a  ligature  could  not  be  applied,  a  pea-like 
bit  of  charpie,  soaked  in  solution  of  iron  perchloride,  was  intro- 
duced between  the  transverse  processes.   The  head  was  kept  fixed 
with  a  stiff  collar.     On  removal  of  the  plug  on  the  fourth  day, 
partly  with  a  stream  of  water,  partly  with  forceps,  no  bleeding 
followed.   The  patient  was  discharged  cured  in  five  weeks,  having 
had  a  slight  attack  of  erysipelas. 

In  the  above  paper  Maisonneuve  is  said  to  have  tied  both  the 
vertebral  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  removed  a  bullet.  The 
hemorrhage  was  arrested,  but  death  occurred  from  purulent  infil- 
tration into  the  spinal  canal.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  caseot 
ligature  of  the  artery  before  its  entrance  into  the  vertebral  canal. 

Aneurisms  of  the  vertebral  are  always  traumatic.  There  are 
about  twenty-four*  cases  on  record  of  aneurisms  and  wounds  ot 
this  vessel.  The  situation  varies  much.  Usually  it  is  high  up, 
near  the  mastoid  process.t 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  of  wounds  of  the  vertebral  and  otnei 
,   arteries,  and  their  results,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Mr- 
Holmes  {Lancet,  July  26,  1873)  states  that  there  are  eleven  caa* 
in  which  the  carotid  has  been  tied  for  wound  or  aneurism  ot  t» 
vertebral,  of  course  with  no  advantage.     This  mistake  seems 
have  arisen  from  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that,  while  P^m  ° 
the  common  carotid  below  the  transverse  process  ot  the 
cervical  vertebra  will  check  all  pulsation  injh^carotia^ 

*  Barbieri,  of  Milan,  quoted  by  Kocber  (loc  supra  ^\^J^^Zn 
Pilz  (Langenbeck's  Arch.  f.  KUn.  Chi,,  Bd.  rx.) has ga^red  oget^f  ^ 
there  is  Kocher's,  one  by  Liicke  in  the  same  Arch.,  Bd.  via.  S.  78,  ana 
case  given  below.  th  sec0nd  cervical 

t  In  nine,  according  to  Kocber,  the  wound  was  at  01  £™  thesecond 
vertebra  ;  in  two,  «  at  the  upper  part  of .the  neck  ;   m  ^^tbood  of  the 
cervical  vertebra.    In  four  of  the  latter  it  was  m  the jMg 
external  carotid  artery  and  its  branches  ;  thus  in  one  the  wound 
of  the  jaw. 
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branches  of  the  carotid,  and  aneurisms  situated  on  them,  it  will 
also  check  pulsation  in  a  vertebral  aneurism.  Mi".  Holmes  points 
out  that  the  above  "  carotid  tubercle "  is  higher  up  than  is 
usually  supposed,  being  situated  2  to  3  inches  above  the  clavicle, 
and  he  lays  down  the  rule  that,  when  a  traumatic  aneurism  is 
situated  in  the  course  of  the  vertebral,  and  its  pulsations  are 
conmiauded,  however  completely,  by  pressure  on  the  common 
carotid  low  in  the  neck,  it  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  being 
carotid,  or  as  affecting  a  branch  of  the  carotid,  until  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  its  pulsations  are  stopped  by  pressure  applied  above 
the  level  at  which  the  vertebral  ceases  to  be  compressible — i.e., 
ibove  Chassaignac's  carotid  tubercle.  Ligature  of  the  vertebral 
irtery  in  the  first  few  inches  of  its  course  being  so  very  rarely 
ivailable,  compression  of  the  artery  low  down,  with  the  aid  of  an 
anaesthetic  if  needful,  and  with  the  additional  help  of  direct  pres- 
sure or  cold  on  the  aneurism  above,  should  be  made  use  of. 

Dr.  Weir  (New  York  Archives  of  Medicine,  1884)  records  a 
case  of  a  man  stabbed  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  about  f  inch 
oelow  the  ear,  just  in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  A  traumatic 
meurism,  believed  to  be  of  the  vertebral,  slowly  developed. 
Digital  pressure  over  the  carotid  tubercle  was  made  use  of,  and 
,n  three  hours  the  tumour  was  cured. 

If  pressure  fails,  and  if  the  aneurism  increases  in  size,  the 
surgeon  must  decide  between  running  the  risk  of  injecting 
irgotine,  or  throwing  in  coagulants,  or  opening  the  swelling  and 
slugging  it.  In  the  latter  case  aseptic  gauze  strips — viz.,  iodo- 
orm  or  sal  alembroth — should  be  made  use  of  in  preference  to 
he  perchloride  of  iron.  The  gauze  should  be  carried  into  the 
■neurism,  the  wound  being  opened  sufficiently  freely  to  allow  the 
urgeon  to  see  what  he  is  about,  and  the  head  should  afterwards 
»e  kept  rigidly  still. * 

_  (3)  Ligature  of  the  Innominate  Artery,  either  at  the  same 
jme  to  prevent  Secondary  Haamorrhage,  or,  later  on,  to  arrest 
his  when  it  has  occurred  at  the  seat  of  Ligature  owing  to  the 
^flux  of  Blood  from  the  Subclavian  (p.  545). 

(4)  Epilepsy.— Dr.  Alexander,  of  Liverpool,  has  performed 
Us  operation  in  thirty-six  cases,  after  the  first  case  usually  tving 
oth  arteries  simultaneously.    The  following  (Diet,  of  Surg., /vol. 
•  P-  ?86)  18  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  operation  :— 
_^P^tu^^  in  the  hope  ttata  legsened  supply 

'fared  °m1C"6  related  byKocher  the  nerves  lying  behind  the  artery  were 
iace  '      '  ln  another,  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  spinal  meninges  took 
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of  blood  to  the  kinder  brain  and  spinal  cord  would  result  in  a 
diminution  of  cessation  of  the  epileptic  convulsions,  it  being 
expected  that  the  diminution  would  be  more  permanent  to  the 
parts  supplied  after  ligature  of  the  vertebrals  than  after  ligature 
of  other  vessels,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  anastomosing 
branches,  and  the  restraints  to  dilatation  of  the  unligatured 
vessels  by  the  long  canals  through  which  the  vessels  pass.  For 
a  time  these  expectations  were  realized,  but  soon  relapses  oc- 
curred, and  in  May  1884  an  analysis  of  thirty- six  cases  showed 
only  eight  cases  which  have  had  so  few  fits  since  operation  that 
they  may  be  practically  considered  cured.  Eleven  were  for 
several  months  so  much  improved  that  they  seemed  to  be  cured ; 
and  although  the  fits  have  recurred  in  all,  yet  the  improvement 
is  still  distinctly  manifest  in  many.  In  sixteen  cases  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  decided  improvement.  Three  died  out  of  the 
thirty-six — one  from  hasmorrhage,  one  from  embolism,  and  one 
from  pleurisy.  All  the  cases  operated  on  were  chronic,  hopeless 
epileptics,  many  of  whom  had  become,  gradually,  mentally  aif ected. 
Not  one  of  the  latter  was  permanently  benefited  to  any  practical 
extent.  On  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  cases  will 
derive  benefit  from  the  operation,  Dr.  Alexander  has  ceased  to 
recommend  or  perform  the  operation.  As  far  as  he  can  at  pre- 
sent see,  this  chapter  of  surgery  may  be  closed. 

Eelations. — The  vertebral  artery,  the  largest  and  usually  the 
first  branch  of  the  subclavian,  arises  from  the  upper  and  hack 
part  of  the  artery,  and  ascends  at  first  a  little  outwards  and 
backwards  to  reach  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the 
sixth  (sometimes  the  fifth  or  seventh)  cervical  vertebra.  Travers- 
ing these  foramina,  it  passes  through  that  of  the  axis  ;  it  then 
bends  outwards  and  upwards  to  reach  that  of  the  atlas,  and  then 
passing  backwards  lies  in  a  deep  groove  on  the  posterior  arch  of 
the  atlas  behind  the  articular  process,  beneath  the  sub-occipital 
nerve.  In  this  position  it  lies  in  the  sub-occipital  triangle. 
Finally,  it  pierces  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament  and  dura 
mater,  and,  running  upwards  and  forwards  through  the  foramen 
magnum,  winds  round  to  the  front  of  the  medulla  to  join  its  fellow 
and  form  the  basilar  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

Behind. 

Cervical  nerves  (in  vertebral  canal). 
Sympathetic  plexus. 

Outside.  ^^olli. 
Scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic  nerve.  Longus  c 

"  Vertebral  artery. 
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In  Front. 

Internal  jugular. 
Inferior  thyroid. 

Thoracic  duct  (left  side)  crossing  from 

within  outwards. 
Vertebral  vein. 
Sympathetic  plexus. 

Operation.— The  head  being  suitably  raised  and  turned  slightly 
over  to  the  opposite  side,  an  incision,  3  inches  long,  is  made  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  extending  to  the  clavicle. 
In  deepening  this  incision,  the  external  jugular  must  be  looked 
out  for,  running  parallel,  here,  with  the  outer  border  of  the 
muscle.    When  the  deep  fascia  is  divided,  the  sterno-mastoid, 
together  with  the  vein,  is  to  be  drawn  inwards,  the  incision  being 
prolonged  along  the  clavicle,  and  some  of  the  clavicular  fibres 
detached  from  the  bone  if  needful.     The  surgeon  then,  working 
with  the  narrow  point  of  a  steel  director,  carefully  opens  up  the 
deep  connective  tissue,  and  endeavours  to  define  the  interval 
between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  longus  colli  muscles  ;  as 
the  outer  border  of  the  former  muscle  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  this  muscle  must  be  well  retracted  inwards.  In 
defining  the  vertebral  artery  as  it  lies  between  the  scalenus  and 
longus  colli,  the  presence  of  the  phrenic  nerve  lying  on  the 
scalene,  the  pleura  internally,  the  internal  jugular,  inferior  thy- 
roid, and  the  vertebral  veins  over  the  vessel,  with  the  thoracic 
duct  crossing  it,  on  the  left  side,  from  within  outwards,  must  all 
be  borne  in  mind,  these  structures  being  drawn  to  either  side,  as 
is  convenient,  with  strabismus  hooks.    The  depth  of  the  wound 
and  venous  haemorrhage  are  difficulties  at  this  stage.     The  needle 
is  then  passed  from  without  inwards.     Owing  to  the  deep  position 
of  the  artery,  a  good  light  is  essential,  and  the  head  must  be 
manipulated  so  as  to  relax  the  deep  parts  as  is  required.  The 
anterior  transverse  tubercle  in  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is  a  good 
guide  in  cases  of  difficulty  ;  below  it,  the  pulsation  of  the  artery 
should  be  felt.    In  cleaning  the  artery  previous  to  passing  the 
ligature,  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  must  be  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible.    Temporary  paralysis  from  the  interference  with  these 
fibres  is  almost  certain,  and  immediate  contraction  of  the  corre- 
sponding pupil  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  pretty  certain  indication  that  the  vessel  has  been  secured. 
If  the  vertebral  vein  is  wounded  and  cannot  be  secured  separately, 
ligatures  should  be  placed  on  artery  and  vein  together,  above  and 
below  the  wound  in  the  latter. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  Dietrich  to  tie  the  vertebral  artery 
between  the  atlas  and  axis.  This  operation  would  prevent  the 
reflux  of  blood  from  above  after  a  wound  or  traumatic  aneurism 
below  had  been  plugged  ;  but  however  feasible  as  a  dissecting- 
room  operation,  it  would  be  one  of  great  difficulty  on  the  living, 
owing  to  the  depth  and  small  part  of  the  artery  which  is  to 
be  tied. 


LIGATURE  OP  SUBCLAVIAN". 

As  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  ligature  of  the  first  part  is 
a  justifiable  operation  even  in  these  days  of  improvements  in 
aseptic  surgery  and  of  new  ligatures,  the  operations  on  the  second 
and  third  parts  will  be  described  first,  the  two  being  taken 
together,  as  one  operation  is  often  only  an  extension  of  the 
other.  The  operation  on  the  first  part  will  then  be  more  briefly 
alluded  to  (p.  536). 


LIGATURE  OF  SUBCLAVIAN  IN  ITS  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  PARTS  (Fig.  1 00). 

Line. — From  the  curved  and  short  course  of  this  vessel  no 
definite  line  can  be  given. 

Guide.  The  chief  point  to  remember  is  the  outer  margin  of 

the  sterno-mastoid,  as  this  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
scalenus  anticus,  which  has  to  be  defined  and  then  traced  down 
to  the  tubercle  on  the  first  rib,  the  part  of  the  artery  to  be  tied 
lying  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  bone,  outside  and  behind  the 
muscle  and  tubercle. 

Eelations  (third  part)  : — 

In  Front. 

Skin  ;  fascise;  platysma;  branches  of  cervical 
plexus. 

Venous  plexus— viz.,  external  jugular ;  su- 
pra-scapular ;  posterior  scapular ;  trans- 
verse cervical ;  branch  from  cephalic. 

Transverse  cervical  and  supra-scapular 
arteries. 

Cellular  tissue  and  fat. 

Nerve  to  subclavius. 

Subclavian  vein  (below). 
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Above. 
Omohyoid. 

Cords  of  brachial  plexus. 

Relations  (second  part)  : — 

In  Fkont 


Subclavian 
(third  part). 


Behind. 
First  rib. 


Above. 
Cords  of  brachial 
plexus. 


Skin;  fascias  ;  platysma. 
Sterno-mastoid . 
Scalenus  anticus. 
Phrenic  nerve. 


Subclavian  artery 
(second  part). 

Behind. 
Scalenus  medius. 


Below. 
Pleura. 


Collateral  Circulation. 

Wlien  a  Ligature  is  applied  to  the  Third  or  Second  Part. — 
Three  main  sets  of  vessels*  are  here  employed — viz., 


Above. 

The  supra-scapular, 
The  posterior  scapular, 

The  superior  intercostal, 
The  aortic  intercostals, 
The  internal  mammary, 

Numerous  plexiform  vessels 
passing  through  the  ax- 
illa from  branches  of  the 
subclavian, 


with 


with 


Below. 
The   acromio-thoracic,  the 
infra-scapular,  sub-scapu- 
lar, and  dorsalis  scapulae . 

The  long  thoracic,  and  sca- 
pular arteries. 


with      Branches  of  the  axillaiy. 


When  a  Ligature  is  applied  to  the  First  Part. — The  collateral 
circulation  may  be  carried  on  by  the  superior  anastomosing  with 
the  inferior  thyroid,  one  vertebral  with  its  fellow,  the  internal 
mammary  and  superior  intercostal  with  the  long  thoracic  and 
scapular  arteries,  and  the  princeps  cervicis  with  the  profunda 
cervicis  (Smith  and  Walsham,  p.  38). 

Indications. 

l  In  some  cases  of  axillary  aneurism — i.e.,  those  in  which, 
owing  to  the  pain,  the  irritability  of  the  patient,  the  depth  of  the 
artery,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  aneurism— pressure  is  not  avail- 

Key,  Guy's  IIosp.  Beports,  1836.    A  case  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  had 
en  tled  for  axillary  aneurism  twelve  years  previously. 
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able.*    With  regard  to  the  operation  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian 
for  axillary  aneurism,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mortality 
is  high.     Mr.  Holmes  t  thus  explains  this  fact : — In  the  first 
place  the  procedure  resembles  Anel's  operation  almost  as  much  as 
Hunter's.    Hence,  suppuration  of  the  sac  from  loose  formation  of 
clot,  and  secondary  haemorrhage  from  disease  of  the  artery,  may 
be  anticipated.     Again,  the  ligature  must  be  placed  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  large  branches.     Then,  again,  the  deficient  for- 
mation of  laminated  clot  is  further  favoured  by  the  absence 
or  loose  structure  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  by  the  want  of 
resistance  in  the  parts  which  surround  it.    Mr.  Erichsen  (Surgery, 
vol.  ii.  p.  212)  also  alludes  to  the  unfavourable  results  after 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  for  axillary  aneurism :  i.e.,  out  of 
forty-eight  cases,  twenty-three  were  cured  and  twenty-five  died ; 
and  attributes  the  high  mortality  chiefly  to  three  causes — viz.,  (1) 
inflammatory  changes  within  the  chest ;  (2)  suppuration  of  the  sac  ; 
(3)  haemorrhage.     See  below,  p.  531,  where  the  chief  points  in  the 
after-treatment  are  given. 

ii.  Cases  of  subclavian  and  subclavio-axillary  aneurism  not 
amenable  to  other  treatment ;  or  where  the  aneurism,  especially 
if  subclavio-axillary,  is  small  in  size  (not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg), 
of  recent  duration,  and  distinctly  traumatic  in  origin.  Mr.  Poland 
(Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  1 87 1),  in  his  report  on  subclavian  aneurism, 
gives  nine  cases  of  recovery  and  twelve  cases  ending  fatally  after 
ligature  of  the  second  or  third  portions  of  the  subclavian  for  sub- 
clavian or  subclavio-axillary  aneurism.    With  regard  to  the  nine 
successful  cases  Mr.  Poland  raises  a  very  important  question. 
Was  the  aneurism  developed  in  a  healthy  artery  ?    If  so,  the 
success  is  explained.    In  three  the  aneurism  was  entirely  local, 
independent  of  general  arterial  disease.     In  two  this  was  doubt- 
ful.   In  four  the  origin  was  spontaneous.     Whether  general 
atheroma  existed  here  must  remain  uncertain,  as  the  patients 
recovered,  and  the  artery,  where  tied,  was  healthy.    "  We  can 
only  say  this,  that  subclavian  aneurism  in  its  early  stage,  occurring 
in  persons  of  the  early  or  middle  period  of  life,  without  any 
indication  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  may  and  does 
recover,  and  that  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  hgatare 
of  the  third  or  second  portion  of  the  artery  notwithstanding  the 
disease  is  one  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  therefore  presumed  to  be 


*  See  the  conclusions  on  axillary  aneurism  formulated  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  11 
"  Lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,"  p.  107. 
t  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  109. 
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indicative  of  arterial  disease."  In  these  successful  cases  the  size  of 
the  aneurism  in  no  case  exceeded  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  cases  was  short,  being  under  four  and  a  half  months. 

Of  the  twelve  unsuccessful  cases  of  subclavio-axillary  aneurism 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  ten  at  least  an  athero- 
matous condition  of  the  arteries  existed.  The  size  of  the  aneu- 
rism was,  in  all  save  one,  larger  than  in  the  first  group. 

iii.  As  a  distal  operation,  together  with  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid  for  some  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  innominate  and  aorta. 
Seep.  561. 

iv.  Preparatory  to  such  operations  as  removal  of  the  scapula 
(P-  139)- 

v.  For  wounds  of  the  subclavian  itself — e.g.,  stabs.  This  is 
very  rarely  called  for. 

Operation  for  Ligature  of  the  Third  or  Second  Portion  of 
theSubelavian  (Fig.  1 00). — These  two  will  be  considered  together, 
as  one  operation  is  but  an  extension  of  the  other. 

The  patient  being  turned  over  on  to  the  sound  side,  propped 
up  with  pillows  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  head  drawn  over  to 
the  opposite  side,  the  shoulder  on  the  side  of  the  aneurism  is 
depressed  as  strongly  as  possible,  so  as  to  open  out  the  posterior 
fcriangle.  The  surgeon  then,  standing  in  front  of  the  shoulder, 
draws  the  skin  down  over  the  clavicle  with  his  left  hand,  and 
makes  an  incision,  3  inches  long,  over  this  bone,  between  the 
3terno-mastoid  and  trapezius,  dividing  skin,  fasciae,  and  platysma. 
The  soft  parts  being  now  allowed  to  glide  up,  the  incision  should 
Lie  £  inch  above  the  clavicle,  the  external  jugular  vein  thus 
scaping  injury,  for  as  this  vein  perforates  the  deep  fascia  just 
ibove  the  clavicle,  it  cannot  be  drawn  down  with  the  skin,  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  platysma.  If  more  room  is  required,  owing  to  the 
alevation  of  the  clavicle  or  the  presence  of  an  aneurism,  the  above 
muscles  must  be  divided,  and  a  longitudinal  incision  made 
upwards,  at  right  angles  to  the  inner  end  of  the  first,  and  a 
"angular  flaP  raised  outwards  and  upwards. 

When  the  superficial  parts  have  been  sufficiently  incised,  the 
Jeep  fascia  is  carefully  opened  at  the  inner  end  of  the  incision 
™  laid  open  on  a  director,  and  the  areolar  tissue  beneath,  which 
paries  much  in  density  and  the  amount  of  fat  which  it  contains, 

Lai  gh  in  a  direction  aiming  for  the  outer  edge  of  the 

enus  anticus,  which  corresponds  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 

i  div-fl  i  Ptrt  °f       stern°-mastoid-    As  soon  sa  the  deep  fascia 
rem/i?    i     Presenceof  the  following  complications  must  be 
etnoered  and  provided  for.    The  soft  tissues  may  be  much 

2  L 
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matted,  ocdematous,  and  altered  owing  to  previous  use  of  pressure 
or  inflammation  set  up  around  a  rapidly  growing  aneurism.  The 
venous  plexus  formed  by  the   external  jugular  receiving  the 
aupra-scapular  and  transverse  cervical  veins,  and,  often,  the  posterior 
scapular  and  a  branch  over  the  clavicle  from  the  cephalic  as  well, 
may  be  much  engorged.     Any  one  or  more  of  these  veins  which 
are  in  the  way  should  be  drawn  aside  with  a  strabismus  hook  or 
aneurism  needle,  or  divided  between  two  chromic  catgut  ligatures. 
Owing  to  the  free  anastomoses,  this  latter  course  is  to  be  adopted 
without  hesitation  if  needful.     It  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly  that  a  bloodless  wound  will  best  enable  the  surgeon  to 
reach  this  often  most  difficult  artery,  and  a  bloodless  wound  is 
best  secured  by  tying  beforehand  every  vein  which  cannot  he 
drawn  out  of  the  way,  and  by  using  a  fine-pointed  steel  director 
as  much  as  possible  after  the  deep  fascia  is  opened. 

As  a  rule,  the  transverse  cervical  artery  is  above  the  incision, 
and  the  supra-scapular  below  it,  under  the  clavicle,  but  occasion- 
ally one  or  both  of  these  may  be  found  lying  across  the  field  of 
operation,  and  must  then  be  drawn  aside  with  a  strabismus  hook. 
While  the  veins  may  be  ligatured  without  hesitation,  the  arteries 
must  be  preserved  intact,  that  the  collateral  circulation  may  not  I 
be  interfered  with  (p.  527). 

The  omo-hyoid  varies  in  position,  and  may  be  neglected. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  being  defined  by 
scratching  through  the  cellular  tissue,  this  muscle  is  to  be  traced 
downwards  to  the  scalene  tubercle  on  the  first  rib,  immediately 
above  and  behind  which  landmark  lies  the  artery.  One  of  the 
lowest  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  will  now  come  into  view,  and 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  artery,  a  contingency  otherwise  not 
unlikely  to  happen,  as  the  lowest  cord  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
;artery,  and  may  receive  pulsation  from  it.*  A  little  cleaning 
will  show  the  fasciculation  of  the  nerve,  while  the  artery  is  closer 
to  the  rib,  and  is  flat,  not  rounded,  when  rolled  under  the  finger.T 
By  compressing  the  artery  between  the  needle  passed  beneath  it 

*  Mistaking  a  cord  for  the  artery,  or  tying  the  two  together,  has  J^PPJ^JJ 
excellent  surgeons.    Thus,  in  a  case  under  the  care  of  Mr  Green  of  bt.  Joo 
Hospital,  one  of  the  cords  was  included  in  the  ligature.    The  ago nj  pr od> .cc 
extreme  ;  the  man  did  not,  cry  out,  but  the  expression  of  his _face_ «« 
most  appalling.   The  ligature  was  immediately  loosed,  and  the  artery  alone 
and  all  the  frightful  symptoms  disappeared.    The  man  made  a  good 
and  was  seen  many  years  afterwards  perfectly  well  (Poland,  loc.  W^Jtitl 

+  Another  difficulty  about  the  pulsation  is  its  <\£Za  artery.or 

violent  and  excited  ;  at  others,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dilated  and  diseased 
one  much  handled  in  the  operat  ion,  almost  imperceptible. 
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and  his  forefinger,  and  noting  the  result  of  this  pressure  on  the 
aneurism  and  the  pulse  below,  the  surgeon  will  clear  up  any 

!  doubts  as  to  whether  he  has  the  artery  or  no. 

The  position  of  the  artery  being  made  sure  of,  the  sheath* 
is  opened  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  the  artery  cleaned,  and  the 
needle  passed  from  above  downwards  and  from  behind  forwards. 

iThis  best  avoids  the  worst  risk — i.e.,  of  including  a  nerve  cord. 
The  needle  should  be  kept  most  carefully  close  to  the  vessel,  and 

I  not  dipped  suddenly  or  used  with  any  force ;  otherwise  the  pleura 

jor  subclavian  vein  may  be  injured.t 

The  artery,  before  the  ligature  is  tightened,  will  be  inspected 

,with  some  anxiety  as  to  its  condition — whether  normal  in  size 
and  structure,  or  if  dilated,  thickened,  or  thinned.f    If  much 

i  alteration  is  found,  the  surgeon  should  carefully  divide  the  outer 

J  half  of  the  scalenus  anticus  on  a  director  with  a  blunt-pointed 

i  bistoury,  sponging  the  wound  absolutely  dry  so  as  to  watch  for 
the  phrenic  nerve,  which,  if  seen,  should  be  drawn  inwards  with 

]  a  strabismus  hook. 

If  the  artery  is  found  diseased  here  also,  the  surgeon  should 
use  a  flat  ligature  of  ox   aorta  or  kangaroo-tail  tendon,  and 

; endeavour  so  to  adjust  the  tightening  of  the  ligature  as  not  to 
divide  both  the  internal  and  middle  coats  (p.  540). 

In  cases  where  the  wound  is  a  very  deep  one,  care  must  be 

: taken  while  making  the  second  knot  that  the  first  does  not  slip. 
The  ligature  having  been  tightened  and  cut  short,  drainage  is 
provided  and  the  wound  carefully  closed  and  dressed.  The  limb 
is  then  bandaged  with  cotton- wool  and  kept  somewhat  supported, 
and  the  temperature  maintained  with  hot  bottles  if  needful. 

The  Chief  Points  in  the  After-treatment  are — (i.)  keeping  the 
wound  rigidly  aseptic,  (ii.)  arresting  hEernoi'rhage,  (iii.)  meeting 

,  A  process  of  deep  cervical  fascia  which  the  vessel  brings  out  from  between 
the  scaleni,  and  one  which  varies  much  in  density. 

t  The  surgeon  should  be  provided  with  needles  of  different  curves  and  a  silver 
probe  with  a  large  eye.  As  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson  {Surgery,  p.  607) 
with  his  attention  to  details  in  operations,  the  eye  of  the  needle  should  always 
e  close  to  the  point,  that  the  ligature  may  be  at  once  seized  with  forceps  as  soon 
as  it  appears  under  the  vessel,  the  difficulties  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  being 
the  h  surroundin&  Parts  of  importance,  but  also  the  fact  that  in  this  case 

e  andle  cannot  be  depressed  as  freely  as  in  operations  on  most  other  arteries, 
and  thus  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  point  rise  above  the  vessel. 
c  +     a  case  of  Liston's  the  vessel  was  dilated,  thick,  and  soft,  "  aptly  enough 
omparcd  to  the  finger  of  a  buckskin  glove."    The  patient,  aged  forty-three,  died 
loc       orrhaSe  011  thc  fourteenth  day.    In  a  patient  of  M.  Joberfc's  (Poland, 
.  supra  cit.,  p.  II0)  "the  vessel  was  found  enormously  large,  equal  to  the  size 
an  aorta;  pulsation  being  very  marked.". 
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suppuration  of  the  sac,  (iv.)  combating  the  stiffness  and  weaknes 
of  the  limb  which  sometimes  follow  on  ligature  of  the  mail 
trunk. 

(i.)  This  need  not  be  farther  alluded  to  in  a  work  like  this 
but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that,  if  the  high  d 
mortality  (p.  535)  which  has  hitherto  attended  this  operation  i 
to  be  reduced,  it  is  mainly  to  keeping  the  wound  aseptic  through  i  0 
out,  and  thus  to  early  primary  union,  that  we  must  look. 

(ii.)  The  risk  of  hemorrhage  is  so  great  that  the  surgeo; 
should  always  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  trying  to  obtain  earl; 
and  firm  closure  of  the  wound  as  just  indicated,  and  by  keeping 
the  patient  absolutely  quiet  till  all  is  soundly  healed.  Whei 
once  hemorrhage  occurs,  the  outlook  is  very  grave.  The  treat 
ment  must  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound  which  remains 
If  there  be  only  a  sinus,  firm  pressure  must  be  made  over  tht 
dressings  by  well-adjusted  bandaging,  aided  by  a  heavy  bag  0 
shot  or  a  truss-like  instrument  adjusted  for  the  purpose.* 

If  the  wound  is  larger,  and  perhaps  septic  and  sloughy,  ar 
anesthetic  should  be  given,  and,  any  clots  being  removed,  thi 
wound  should  be  gently  swabbed  out  with  a  solution  of  zinc- 
chloride  (gr.  20  or  40  to  water  gj),  or  with  iodoform  and  ether, 
the  wound  then  dried,  dusted  with  iodoform,  and  pressure  applied 
as  above  ;  or  the  wound  may  be  plugged  with  strips  of  aseptic 
gauze,  the  part  placed  within  the  wound  having  been  wrung 
out  of  turpentine,  or  with  sponges  of  appropriate  size  and  texture 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  in  40),  and 
are  now  wrung  dry  and  dusted  with  iodoform,  silk  being  attached 
to  the  deeper  ones  before  they  are  inserted.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  with  morphia  ;  the  diet  should  be 
restricted  and  given  at  regular  intervals,  and  without  stimulant? 
unless  absolutely  required.  The  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Poland 
(loc.  supra  cit,  pp.  116,  117)  show  that,  while  haemorrhage  may 
occur  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  it  may  be  deferred  till  the 
twenty-sixth  or  forty-sixth  day,  the  ligature  having  come  away 
on  the  twentieth  day  in  either  case.  In  neither  of  these  two 
latter  cases  had  the  wound  healed  :  in  the  first,  the  patient  had 
been  allowed  to  get  up  ;  in  the  second,  pyemia  was  present. 

The  same  writer  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  125)  thus  sums  up  the 
sources  of  hemorrhage  : —  _ 

(a)  From  the  sac,  either  primary,  from  puncture  m  the  operate  • 


♦  In  a  large  hospital,  where  relays  of  assistants  are  available,  digital  pressure 
may  be  made  use  of. 
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or  secondary  from  ulceration  or  rupture  at  an  early  period,  or  later 
after  inflammation  and  suppuration  and  giving  way  of  the  sac. 

(b)  From  the  ligatured  part,  in  consequence  of  non-obliteration 
of  the  artery  when  the  ligature  is  becoming  detached,  the 
hemorrhage  being  generally  from  the  peripheral  end  of  the  artery 
tied.  It  may  be  due  also  to  an  unsound  state  of  the  coats  of 
the  artery,  such  as  dilated,  thinned  coats  or  atheromatous  de- 
generation. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  this  hemorrhage  is,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  recovered  from.  Mr.  Poland  (loc.  supra  cit.,~p.  127) 
quotes  four  cases  from  the  collection  of  Kocher  which  recovered 
after  the  use  of  styptics,  pressure,  and  cold,  and  adds  one  under 
the  care  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson  (Udin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1 83  I, 
P-  3°9)>  m  which  the  hemorrhage  was  arrested  promptly  and 
for  good  by  pressure  applied  immediately  by  the  patient's  wife. 

(iii.)  Suppuration  of  the  sac.  The  frequency  of  this  untoward 
accident  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  528).  It  is  due  to  the 
•close  proximity  of  the  ligature  to  the  sac,  without  any  intervening 
branch,  whereby  the  necessary  coagulum  is  but  ill-formed  and  loose, 
acting  as  a  foreign  body,  and  setting  up  irritation,  inflammation, 
and  its  consequences. 

Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  prevent  its  occurrence  by 
forbidding  all  handling  of  the  aneurism. 

If  evidence  of  it  occur,  and  the  swelling,  which  has  at  first  dimi- 
nished in  size,  again  about  the  second  or  third  week  steadily  in- 
creasing in  size,  becomes  tense  and  painful,  but  without  pulsation, 
it  must  be  opened  by  a  sufficiently  free  incision,  carefully  emptied 
of  pus  and  clots,  drained,  and  well-adjusted  pressure  applied. 
If  the  wound  has  not  healed,  and  particularly  if  it  has  become 
septic,  haemorrhage  is  extremely  likely  to  occur  after  opening  the 
sac— an  ominous  complication,  which  can  only  be  met  by  plug- 
ging with  aseptic  sponge  or  gauze,  and  using  firm  pressure 
JP-  532). 

(iv.)  Atrophy,  stiffness,  and  weakness  of  the  limb.  These 
must  be  met  by  warmth,  use  of  electricity,  and,  above  all,  by 
perseveringly  used  massage. 

rhe  condition  which  is  so  common  in  the  lower  extremity  after 
an  analogous  operation  (see  Ligature  of  External  Iliac),  in  which 

e  limb  long  remains  in  a  state  not  far  removed  from  gangrene, 
lb  much  less  common  in  the  upper  extremity. 

Difficulties  and  Accidents  which  may  be  met  with,  and 
omts  to  avoid,  during  the  Operation. 

bfcerno-mastoid  and  trapezius  almost  meeting. 
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2.  A  short  full  neck  with  much  fat  both  above  and  beneath  tin 
deep  fascia. 

3.  Clavicle  much  pushed  up.  This  may  be  due  to  the  patio- ni 
having  carried  his  shoulder  raised  to  relieve  the  painful  pressure 
on  the  nerves,  or  to  the  presence  of  an  aneurism. 

4.  The  artery  may  be  displaced.  This  deviation  from  its 
usual  course  may  be  acquired,  as  in  a  case  of  Warren's  (Poland. 
loc.  supra  a£.,p.  77),  where  the  left  subclavian  was  raised  and 
displaced  by  a  curvature  of  the  spine  in  a  woman  aged  thirty,  the 
subject  of  an  aneurism  (attributed  to  strain),  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  just  above  the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle.  Ligature 
was  performed  by  an  incision  made  obliquely  from  the  outer  edge.  • 
of  the  sterno- mastoid  towards  the  acromio-clavicular  joint,  the 
pulsation  of  the  artery  being  the  guide.  Congenital  deviations: 
which  have  been  met  with  are  the  artery  perforating  the  scalenus 
anticus,  or  lying  in  front  of  it,  or,  as  usual,  behind  this  muscle, 
but  now  closely  accompanied  by  its  vein. 

5.  The  soft  parts  infiltrated,  oedematous,  or  matted  together 
owing  to  the  presence  and  irritation  of  an  aneurism,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  previous  attempts  at  cure  by  pressure. 

6.  Great  engorgement  of  the  veins  met  with  here,  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  aneurism,  and  increased  by  the  anesthetic. 

7.  Aneurismal  sac  very  prominent  and  liable  to  be  punctured 
in  the  operation.  This  accident  took  place  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  elder  Travers.  The  sac  was  as  large  as  a  swan's  egg,  and 
pulsating  strongly.  The  patient  died  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation  with  effusion  into  the  right  pleura.  The  ligature  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  artery  at  the  root  of  the  sac  and  adjoining 
the  outer  edge  of  the  scalenus.  The  sac  had  a  pouch-like 
enlargement  upwards,  which  closely  overlaid  the  artery  on  the 
pectoral  side  ;  and  this,  having  been  penetrated  in  the  passage  of 
the  needle,  had  occasioned  the  profuse  arterial  hemorrhage  with- 
ont  saltus,  which  was  not  arrested  by  the  tightening  of  the  ligature, 
and  which  was  only  controlled  by  introducing  a  sponge  tent  into 
the  wound.  The  same  accident  is  stated  by  Mr.  Erichsen  to  have 
happened  to  Cusack  while  ligaturing  the  subclavian  for  a  diffused 
aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery.  The  alarming  gush  of  blood 
which  took  place  was  arrested  by  plugging  the  wound,  but  the- 
haemorrhage  recurred  fatally  on  the  tenth  day. 

8.  Wound  of  the  supra-scapular  artery  necessitating  hgatu  1 
of  this  branch.     As  a  rule  this  artery  lies  too  low  down  to  e 
injured— a  complication  to  be  extremely  deprecated,  as  it  is  0 
of  the  chief  channels  by  which  the  collateral  circulation  is  esta 
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lished  (p.  527).  In  about  one  out  of  every  three  cases  the  pos- 
terior scapular  will  be.  found  to  arise  from  the  third  part  of  the 
subclavian  as  a  separate  branch.  Erichsen  (Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  208) 
advises,  if  this  condition  be  met  with,  that  the  ligature  be  applied, 
as  far  as  possible,  "  to  the  proximal  side  of  the  branch.  If  neces- 
1  sity  obliges  the  ligature  to  be  applied  close  to  the  branch,  it  is 
>  perhaps  safer  to  tie  this  also,  as  the  anastomosis  of  vessels  in  this 
region  is  so  abundant  that  the  risk  of  gangrene  from  the  oblite- 
ration of  a  single  branch  would  be  very  small."  But,  according 
to  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Key  had 
tied  the  artery  twelve  years  previously  for  axillary  aneurism,  the 
posterior  as  well  as  the  supra-scapular  are  very  important  channels 
by  which  the  blood  is  carried  into  the  axillary  through  the  infra- 
scapular  (Guy's  Eosp.  Reports,  1836). 

Any  artery  crossing  the   subclavian    should   be,  normally, 
)  the  transverse  cervical.    This  or  any  other  vessel  which  may  be 
an  artery  should  be  drawn  aside  with  a  strabismus  hook. 

9.  Pulsation  in  the  artery,  weak  or  deficient,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  excited  and  tumultuous  (p.  530). 

10.  Including  a  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  (p.  530). 

1 1 .  Injuring  the  pleura.  This  has  happened  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  passage  of  the  needle  round  the  artery,  owing 
to  the  close  proximity  of  the  serous  membrane  to  the  vessel,  and 
the  difficulty  in  passing  the  needle,  especially  when  the  clavicle 
is  much  raised,  rendering  it  impossible  to  pass  the  needle  from 
below,  and  thus  away  from,  the  pleura. 

Erichsen  (loe.  supra  ext.,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  1  2)  considers  inflamma- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  thorax  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  death,  proving  fatal  in  1  out  of  every  2.5  cases.    This  is  not 
1  pyaemic,  but  arises  from  causes  essentially  connected  either  with 
the  operation  or  with  the  aneurism  itself.     "These  are  referable 
to  three  heads.     (1)  Septic  inflammation  of  the  deep  areolar 
•tissue  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  extend  to  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum, the  pleura,  and  pericardium  (2)  The  sac  may, 

by  its  pressure  inwards,  encroach  upon,  and  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation of,  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which  corresponds  to  its 
posterior  aspect.  This  occurred  in  a  case  in  which  Mayo,  of 
Winchester,  operated,  and  is  more  liable  to  happen  if  suppuration 
have  taken  place  in  the  sac ;  when  this  occurs,  adhesion  may  take 
place  between  this  and  the  pleura,  or  even  the  tissue  of  the 
adjacent  lung,  and  the  contents  of  the  suppurating  tumour  may 
e  discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  air-  tubes,  and  so  coughed 
nP-    Of  this  curious  mode  of  termination  there  are  at  least  two 
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cases  on  record — one  by  Bullen,  in  which  the  patient  recovered  • 
the  other  by  Gross,  in  which  the  patient  died  from  the  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  (3)  J)[y[. 
sion  of  the  phrenic  nerve  would  necessarily,  by  interfering  with 
the  respiratory  movements,  induce  a  tendency  to  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  although  such  an  accident  must 
be  a  very  rare  one  in  cases  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  for 
axillary  aneurism,  yet  it  undoubtedly  has  occurred,  as  I  have 
myself  witnessed  in  one  case." 

1  2.  Injuring  the  nerve  to  the  subclavius  or  including  it  in  the 
ligature.  This  nerve,  derived  from  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical,  usually  gives  a  filament  to  the  phrenic.  If,  as » 
occasionally  happens,  this  filament  is  replaced  by  a  nerve  consti- 
tuting an  important  part  of  the  origin  of  the  phrenic,  injury  to 
it  will  be  followed  by  urgent  and  speedily  fatal  dyspnoea. 

13.  Injury  to  the  subclavian  vein.  This  is  rare,  as  the  vein 
lies  below  and  well  away  from  the  artery.  But  if  ligature  was 
called  for  in  a  case  in  which  the  vein  accompanied  the  artery 
between  the  scaleni,  this  deviation  would  prove  embarrassing. 

I  have  spoken  at  p.  531  of  division  of  the  scalenus  anticus  if 
the  surgeon  does  not  find  the  part  of  the  artery  beyond  this 
muscle  healthy.  It  is  not  needful  to  speak  at  length  and 
separately  of  this  step,  as  it  is  a  mere  extension  of  the  operation 
for  ligature  of  the  third  part,  the  muscle  being  also  only  divided 
in  part.  Mr.  Poland  (loc.  supra  tit.,  p.  128)  points  out  that, 
of  eight  cases  in  which  the  scalenus  was  partially  divided,  five 
recovered,  and  that  of  these  five  recoveries  the  operation  was  on 
the  left  side.  These  cases  thus  fully  prove  that  a  ligature  may  be 
placed  on  the  second  part  of  the  artery  without  fear  of  want  of 
thrombus  formation  or  of  injury  to  important  parts.* 


LIGATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE 
STJBCLAVIAN.t 

As  this  operation  has  been  performed  by  surgeons  of  the 
highest  eminence,  and  as  it  affords  good  practice  on  the  dead 


*  As  shown  by  Mr.  Poland,  the  remarks  of  Porter  on  the  numerous  and  great 
porilfi  of  this  operation  are  scarcely  borne  out— viz.,  the  phrenic  on  the  scalenu 
anticus  ;  the  thoracic  duct  lying,  on  the  left  side,  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  muse  , 
the  three  large  branches  usually  given  off  by  the  subclavian  while  between 
scaleni ;  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  behind  the  artery. 

+  These  remarks  refer  to  the  right  subclavian.    A  ligature  has  certainj 
been  placed  on  the  first  part  of  the  vessel  on  the  left  side,  Dr.  Rodgers, 
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subject,  it  will  be  given  here.  It  seems  most  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  improvements  of  modern  surgery  aided  by  recently 
introduced  ligatures  will  ever  render  this  a  successful  operation, 
failing  as  these  advantages  almost  certainly  will  to  meet  that 
secondary  hemorrhage  which  has  proved  so  fatal  from  the  distal 
side  of  the  ligature,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  numerous 
collaterals  bring  in  blood  to  this  spot. 

Mr.  Erichsen,  who  gives  what  he  calls  an  "  appalling  "  table  of 
fourteen  cases,  all  fatal,  condemns  the  operation  as  "  bad  in 
principle"  and  "most  unfortunate  in  practice,"  and  considers  that 
it  should  "  be  banished  from  surgical  practice." 

Relations. — These,  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  artery 
on  the  left  side,  must  be  given  separately. 

In  Front. 

Skin  j  fascias. 

Sterno-mastoid  ;  sterno-hyoid  ;  sterno-thyroid. 
Internal  jugular  and  (often)  vertebral  vein. 
Vagus ;  phrenic  ;  cardiac  nerves. 

Right  subclavian  (first  part). 

Behind. 

Recurrent  laryngeal;  sympathetic. 
Longus  colli ;  pleura  (and  beneath). 

In  Front. 

Sterno-mastoid ;  sterno-hyoid ;  sterno-thyroid. 
Pleura ;  lung. 

Vagus  ;  phrenic ;  cardiac  nerves. 
Internal  jugular  ;  innominate  veins. 
Common  carotid. 

°UTSIDE-  Inside. 

Pleura-  Trachea. 

Left  subclavian     (Esophagus  ;  thoracic 
(first  part).  <Juct. 

Behind. 
Sympathetic. 

(Esophagus  ;  thoracic  duct. 
Longus  colli. 


tecnt'h  dl  M  0pJfator'  and  losinS  his  Patient  from  hemorrhage  on  the  four- 
WattPmn/f        Lnchsen  (foe.  supra  cit.)  states  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  failed  in 

iuct    sJl  i  'I?""6       VeSSe1,  and  that  he  is  said  t0  have  wounded  the  thoracic 
•   oee  also  Mr.  Banks'  remarks,  p.  553. 
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Operation. — This  resembles  ligature  of  the  innominate.  The 
following  account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Barwell  :* — 

A  triangular  flap  Laving  been  turned  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  both  beads  of  the  sterno-mastoid  divided,  the  anterior  and, 
if  needful,  the  external  jugular  veins  are  secured  with  double 
chromic-gut  ligatures,  and  cut.    The  fascia  over  the  sterno-hyoid 
being  exposed,  "  the  director,  after  a  little  opening  in  the  apo- 
neurosis has  been  made,  can  be  insinuated  behind  that  muscle, 
which  also  must  be  severed.     It  is  well  now  to  look  and  feel 
for  the  carotid  artery  before  going  on  to  divide  the  sterno-thyroid, 
whose  outer  edge  covers  that  vessel,  and  never,  as  far  as  my 
experience  of  the  dead  subject  goes,  conceals  the  subclavian."! 
The  finger  of  the  operator,  after  division  of  the  sterno-hyoid. 
readily  detects  the  longitudinal  course  and  pulsation  of  the 
carotid,  and  may  with  ease  push  the  edge  of  the  sterno-thy- 
roid from  off  its  sheath  inward,  in  which  position  the  muscle 
should  be  held  with  a  blunt  hook.    When  thus  the  sheath  of  the 
vessel  is  brought  into  view,  the  operator  should  look  for  the  large 
veins  that  always,  but  more  especially  if  there  have  been  dyspnoea, 
overlie  it.     Choosing  a  vacant  spot,  he  merely  nicks  the  loose 
structure  in  which  they  lie,  and  then  pushes  them  up  and  down, 
tearing  the  cellular  tissue  a  little,  till  the  dense  fibrous  sheath  is 
bared  sufficiently — first,  to  have  a  small  opening  made  in  it,  and  * 
then  to  be  slit  up.    This  should  be  done  on  the  front  and  inner 
aspect.    Now,  at  this  part,  the  vein  diverges  a  little  from  the 
artery,  so  as  to   leave   a  triangular  interval,  through  which 
the  vagus  runs.    A  blunt  hook  is  placed  over  this,  and  it  is 
to  be  drawn  with  the  jugular  vein  gently  outward.    The  next 
point  is  to  find  the  subclavian.    To  do  this  the  operator  must 
remember  that  the  usual  description  and  delineation  of  the  in- 
nominate bifurcation  is  incorrect.    It  is  generally  depicted  as  if 
the  two  branches  rose  side  by  side  and  almost  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.   In  reality,  the  subclavian  springs  behind  the  carotid, 
and  the  angle  between  the  two  vessels  is  very  acute.  Therefore, 
to  detect  the  subclavian,  the  operator  must  place  his  finger  at  the 
back  and  outer  part  of  the  carotid,  when,  passing  it  down,  he 
comes,  generally  a  few  lines  above  the  clavicle,  to  the  slightly 

*  Intern.  Encyd.  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  513-  .  .  „ 

+  "  The  mere  division  of  the  muscle  is  in  itself  unimportant,  but  there  11c  s 

it  a  plexus  of  large  veins,  passing  from  the  thyroid  body  to  the  internal]  g  - 

generally  distended  by  the  dyspnea  accompanying  a°eunsm  *™  ™  -m  TCC0,. 

neck.    Their  division  causes  profuse  bleeding  and  subsequent  difficult;  in  B 

nising  the  deeper  parts." 
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i  divergent  pulsating  line  of  the  subclavian,  which  lies  deeper  than 

■the  carotid  by  the  whole  diameter  of  that  vessel. 

In  selecting  the  spot  for  placing  the  ligature,  it  is  well  not  to  put 
it  quite  close  to  the  bifurcation,  but  also  not  too  near  the  scaleni,  lest 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  or  the  phrenic  should  be  injured.  Ihe- 
vao-us  and  the  jugular  vein  should  be  kept,  not  too  forcibly,  out- 
wards and  the  needle  should  be  passed  from  below,  while  with  his- 
left  forefinger  the  surgeon  gently  presses  the  pleura  downward  and 
outward.  Some  obstruction  behind  the  artery  will  very  likely  be 
encountered,  but  it  is  better  gently  and  patiently  to  overcome  this, 
and  never  on  any  account  to  attempt  to  pass  the  needle  the  other  way  -y 
for  if  this  be  attempted,  the  instrument  is  certain  to  penetrate  the- 
pleura.  Having  now  passed  and  tied  the  ligature,  the  surgeon 
should  consider  the  advisability  of  also  securing  the  vertebral. 
It  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  longus  colli 'and  scalenus,  so  that 
the  jugular  vein  must  now  be  held  inwards  ;  the  dissection  already 
made  will  have  so  nearly  exposed  the  artery  that  a  few  touches- 

j  with  a  director  will  lay  it  sufficiently  bare  to  allow  the  passage  of 
the  needle.    The  position  of  the  phrenic  nerve  on  the  anterior- 

•  scalene,  outside  and  a  good  deal  in  front  of  the  vessel,  guards  it 
against  much  risk  of  injury,  but  still  it  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  operator  must  not  mistake  the  inferior  thyroid  (which  is, 
however,  much  smaller,  and  usually  at  this  part  external)  for 
the  vertebral*  itself. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  INNOMINATE  (Figs.  IOO,  103). 

Owing  to  the  fatality  of  this  operation,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  justifiable  or  no.     There  have  certainly  been  nine- 

i  teen  cases,  and  in  only  three  t  have  the  patients  survived. 

I  _  

*  "  In  certain  cases  the  aneurisrnal  sac  overlying  the  vertebral  artery  renders  it 
inaccessible." 

t  One  of  these  is  the  well-known  case  of  Dr.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans  (Syd.  Soc. 
Bien.  Itetr.,  1865-6,  p.  346).  The  second,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Banks,  haa 
never  been  published.  I  am  enabled,  through  his  courtesy,  to  give  this  case  below, 
P-  551.  A  third  successful  case  of  ligature  of  the  innominate  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Lewtas,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  {Brit.  Med.  Jouni.,  1889,  vol.  ii.. 
P-  3!2).  While  this  case  shows  what  skill  and  coolness  can  effect  in  a  terrible 
emergency,  and  while  it  proves  that  a  catgut  ligature  in  a  healthy  innominate 
will  withstand  the  force  of  the  blood  coming  a  tergo,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  subclavian  aneurism  here  was  a  traumatic  one,  and  the  patient  only  twenty. 
A  month  before  his  admission  a  piece  of  the  breech  of  a  bursting  gun  had  lodged 
above  the  right  clavicle.  A  swelling,  about  the  size  of  a  foetal  head,  occupied  the- 
°wer  part  of  the  posterior  triangle,  hard  to  the  touch  and  not  pulsating.  From 
a  ParfcialLy  healed  wound  brownish  blood  had  been  oozing  for  three  days.  As  the 
maa  was  anxious  for  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  and  as  the  case  soemed  to  be 
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The  extreme  clanger  of  the  operation  is  due  partly  to  difficulties 
-which  may  be  met  with  at  the  time  of  its  performance — difficulties 
which  have  driven  most  skilful  surgeons  to  abandon  the  operation 
— but  chiefly  to  the  frequency  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 

In  an  operation  which  must  be  performed  at  such  long  intervals 
it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  we  know  how  far  modern  anti- 
septic surgery  is  able  to  diminish  the  above  mortality,  with  the 
.absence  or  diminution  of  suppuration,  the  more  rapid  healing,  the 
firmer  thrombosis,  and  the  improved  ligatures.     Sir  J.  Lister, 
speaking  of  antiseptic  ligatures  in  1869,  wrote  thus  sanguinely : 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  should  now  without  hesitation  undertake 
ligature  of  the  innominate,  believing  that  it  would  prove  a  very 
■safe  procedure."    Two  cases  have  recently  been  fully  reported— 
viz.,  Mr.  Thomson's  and  Mr.  Bennet  May's.    In  spite  of  all  the 
<:are  taken,  and  the  use  of  modern  ligatures,  neither  case  ended 
successfully.    Mr.  Thomson's  case  died  on  the  forty-second  day,  of 
hgemorrhage,  which  began  on  the  thirtieth  day.     It  was  believed 
that  the  sinus  which  resulted  from  the  drainage-tube  became 
septic,  and  that  the  pus  had  ulcerated  into  the  innominate  at  a 
point  quite  unconnected  with  the  ligature,  the  latter,  ox  aorta 
furnished  by  Mr.  Barwell,  having  disappeared.     Mr.  May's  case 
•died  of  secondary  hemorrhage  on  the  nineteenth  day,  caused  by 
the  large  and  very  hard  knot,  which  had  been  tied  in  the  ligature 
used,  ulcerating  into  the  vessel  (p.  542). 

The  question  which  ligature  is  best  suited  to  a  large  trunk  like 
this,  very  likely  diseased,  with  blood  possibly  impelled  into  it  by 
the  closely  adjacent  heart,  and  with  collateral  circulation  certain  to 
be  quickly  set  up  along  the  carotid  and  vertebral,  is  still  unsettled. 
And  not  only  this  question,  but  others  which  arise  with  it  are  still 


-one  of  deep  cervical  suppuration,  the  opening  was  enlarged  sufficiently  to  admi 
the  little  finger,  and  a  fragment  of  steel,  weighing  3  drachms,  removed  wwn 
dressing-forceps.    This  was  followed  by  an  alarming  rush  of  blood,  so  P™e 
to  render  impossible  discovery  of  the  bleeding  point.    Fortunately,  the  nnge^ 
detected  the  opening  in  the  subclavian  behind  the  scalene,  and  by  Piessur 
assistant  thus  arrested  the  hemorrhage.    The  man's  condition  being  desperate, 
was  decided  to  tie  the  innominate  and  carotid.    This  was  done  by  an  inu.w 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  notching  the  stern^-7 
sterno-thyroid.    The  two  vessels  were  secured  with  "  catgut  ligatures     A  or 
age-tube  was  inserted  into  the  extensive  cavity  of  the  onginalwound  some 
the  coagula  which  filled  this  being  removed.    The  pal  lent  made  a  good  reco 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  case,  so  creditable  to  the  operator  n 
published  so  briefly,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  and  kind 1  of  the » 
used,  and  the  means  taken  (if  any)  for  draining  the  wound  by  *hich  tne 
were  tied. 

*  This  question  is  discussed  later  (p.  543)- 
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awaiting  answer,  viz.,  the  tightness  with  which  the  ligature  should 
)he  tied  and  the  advisability  of  using  a  drainage-tube.    None  of 
-these  points  can  be  considered  settled,  in  spite  of  excellent  work, 
both  clinical  and  experimental,  which  has  been  done  in  this, 
direction.    With  regard  to  the  former,  numerous  cases,  especially 
those  of  Mr.  Barwell,  have  proved  that,  if  ox  aorta  or  kangaroo- 
tail  be  properly  prepared,  their  contact  with  the  soft  tissues  they 
surround  will  be  unirritating,  and  that,  infiltrated  by  wandering 
cells,  they  will  be  gradually  absorbed,  new  rings  of  fibrous  tissue 
:  forming  in  their  place.    Mr.  Barwell's  cases  of  ligature  of  the- 
.■carotid  and  subclavian  for  innominate  aneurism  have  also  estab- 
lished these  points — (a)  that  ox  aorta  may  be  so  tied  as  not  to 
divide  the  inner  coat;*   (j3)  that  this  ligature  may  produce  as 
permanent  and  complete  obliteration  as  any  silk  ligature.  Mr. 
[  Banks'  case  (p.  551)  also  encourages  the  further  use  of  these- 
.ligatures,  as  kangaroo-tail  tendon  was  used  in  this,  the  only  case 
in  which  a  patient  has  recovered  without  haemorrhage  after  liga- 
ture of  the  innominate  for  non-traumatic  aneurism.    I  am  of 
opinion  the  above  cases  fairly  prove  that  these  ligatures,  if 
properly  prepared  and  tied  with  sufficient  tightness,  are  free  from 
any  tendency  to  slip  prematurely  or  lose  their  hold  from  the  knot 
becoming  soft  or  untied,  an  objection  which  could  fairly  be  brought 
^against  the  catgut  ligatures  when  first  re-introduced  some  years 
ago.    I  do  not  think  that  another  objection  brought  against  them 
by  Mr.  Holmes  is  a  valid  one.    "  Mr.  Barwell's  ligature  is,  no 
doubt,  flat  when  laid  on  a  table,  but  when  tied  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  its  sharp  edges  can  be  prevented  from  impinging  on  the- 
^vessel,  and  if  they  do  they  will  probably  cut  the  middle  coat." 
kWith  all  due  respect  to  such  an  authority,  and  speaking  only 
from  an  experience  of  two  vessels,  the  innominate  and  the  carotid 
(p.  554),  I  think  the  extreme  suppleness  which  half  an  hour's 
soaking  in  a  tepid  solution  of  hyd.  perch,  or  carbolic  acid  brings 
about  in  these  ligatures  removes  any  risk  of  "  sharp  edges." 
When  tying  such  a  vessel  as  the  innominate  the  surgeon  must 
have  several  ligatures  reliably  prepared,  as  their  breaking  is  still 
an  accident  to  be  prepared  for. 

Thus  in  Mr.  May's  case  the  needle — an  old-fashioned  silver 
one,  flexible,  well  rounded  at  the  point,  and  with  a  large  eye — 
having  been  passed  satisfactorily  round  the  vessel,  "  was  threaded 


*  It  is  right  to  point  out  that  another  case  of  the  same  surgeon  proves  that,  in 

^tempting  not  to  divide  the  inner  coat,  the  surgeon  may  fail  to  close  the  vessel 
at  all. 
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■with  a  small  cord,  to  which  a  strip  of  ox-aorta  material,  kindly 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Barwell,  was  attached,  and  by  it  pulled  through. 
In  tightening  the  tape,  I  had  to  draw  the  ends  with  very  con- 
siderable force  to  stop  the  pulsation,  the  vessel  offering  great 
resistance  and  pulsating  with  great  force.  Just  at  the  critical 
moment,  however,  the  material  gave  way  and  broke  across,  and  a 
second  piece  introduced  in  a  similar  manner  suffered  the  same 
fate.  I  then  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  principle  of  the  flat 
ligature  by  using  a  cord  made  up  of  five  or  six  medium-sized 
■threads  of  catgut.  This  bore  the  strain  very  well,  and,  after 
•tightening  with  sufficient  force  to  completely  stop  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  and  branches  of  the  carotid,  I  drew  on  the  ends  still 
further  to  allow  of  some  subsequent  relaxation  in  fixing  the  knot. 
At  the  same  time  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  crushing  the  coats  of 
the  artery.  The  ligature  was  secured  with  a  third  knot,  and  cut 
short."  The  patient  died  of  haemorrhage  on  the  seventeenth  day, 
and  it  was  found  that  this  very  precaution,  taken  with  all  care 
and  thoughtfulness  by  Mr.  May,  had  tended  to  bring  about  the 
fatal  result.  "The  ligature  still  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the 
vessel ;  one  or  two  of  the  threads  were  partially  absorbed  and 
softened,  but  others  scarcely  changed.  The  knot,  unfortunately 
very  large  and  hard,  was  quite  unaltered.  Under  the  knot,  in 
the  front  of  the  vessel  and  in  the  line  of  a  fold  or  bend  of  its  wall, 
was  the  obvious  source  of  the  haemorrhage,  in  the  form  of  a  ragged 
hole  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea ;  this  opened  into  the  vessel  on 
both  sides  of  the  ligature."  Mr.  May  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
further  appearances  were  instructive  in  view  of  the  debateable 
■questions  surrounding  the  use  of  animal  ligatures.  With 
the  exception  of  the  hole  corresponding  to  the  knot,  no  part  of 
the  arterial  wall  was  injured  or  divided,  though  under  the  ligature 
itself  the  wall  was  thinner  than  elsewhere.  The  inner  coats  were 
intact.  It  was  obvious  that  the  small  chink  which  remained 
between  the  crumpled-Tip  folds  of  the  vessel,  the  remainder  being 
•occluded  by  adhesion  of  the  inner  coats,  was  closed  by  a  moderately 
firm  clot.  A  similar  clot  with  conical  end  extended  along  the 
distal  side  of  the  artery  nearly  to  its  bifurcation.  On  the  heart 
•side  there  was  a  thin  diaphragm  of  clot  with  a  conical  end,  but  it 
extended  a  very  inconsiderable  distance.  As  the  bulk  of  the 
hemorrhage  no  doubt  occurred  here,  some  of  the  clot  may  have 
got  carried  out  during  life.  The  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  artery 
having  been  closed,  it  was  shown,  by  injecting  water,  that  the 
vessel  was  wholly  occluded  at  the  seat  of  ligature. 

Turning  from  the  results  which  bedside  work  has  given  to  those 
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f  experiment,  we  are  struck  by  the  diametrically  opposite  con- 
"lusions  afc  wHch  workers  have  arrived  as  to  the  most  useful  form 
!f  Uaature  and  the  best  means  of  tying  it.    This,  though  at  first 
embarrassing,  will  be  of  less  importance  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
[old  that  any  evidence  drawn  from  ligature  of  arteries  in  animals 
s  of  little  value  when  applied  to  those  of  man.    It  is  not  only 
:hat  (as  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  seeing)  wounds  and  injuries 
En  animals  heal  more  readily  and  with  much  less  risk  of  sepsis 
fchan  in  man,  but  evidence  drawn  from  ligatures  of  healthy  arteries 
En  healthy  animals  must  be  received  with  much  caution,  the  differ- 
ence being  very  wide  indeed  between  these  cases  and  those  where 
a  ligature  has  to  be  applied  in  man  for  an  aneurism,  in  patients 
past  middle  life,  and  with  vessels  no  longer  sound.     Finally,  any 
one  who  has  tied  the  innominate  in  man  for  aneurism  will  hesitate 
,to  accept  conclusions  drawn  from  ligatures  of  like  material,  and 
tied  in  like  manner,  on  the  carotids  of  sheep  and  horses.  In  addition 
to  the  objections  already  given,  the  two  wounds  are  totally  different. 
In  the  case  of  ligature  of  the  carotid  in  animals  we  have  a  vessel 
which  can  be  tied  in  healthy  parts,  well  known  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  heal,  and  a  wound  which  can  be  made  with  very 
slight  disturbance  of  the  soft  parts.    In  the  innominate,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  an  operation  beset  with  difficulties,  often 
involving,  from  the  presence  of  an  aneurism,  much  displacement 
of  parts,  and  a  wound  from  its  position,  with  its  deepest  part 
behind  unyielding  bone,  most  difficult  to  drain  efficiently.   I  have 
spoken  above  of  the  diametrically  opposed  results  at  which  those 
who  have  worked  at  the  experimental  side  of  this  question  have 
arrived.    This  is  shown  by  the  papers  of  Mr.  Ballance  and  Mr. 
Edmunds,  "  The  Ligation  of  the  Larger  Arteries  in  their  Con- 
tinuity: an  Experimental  Enquiry"  (Med.  Chir.  Trs.,  1886,  p. 443), 
and  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Experiments  on  Ligature  of  the  Innominate" 
{Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1  889,  vol.  ii.  p.  73).     The  first-named  writers 
have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — (1)  That  the  operation 
of  ligature  of  a  large  artery  in  its  continuity  should  be  performed 
without  damage  to  its  wall.    (2)  That  the  rupture  of  the  coats  of 
an  artery  during  ligation  in  continuity  is  a  useless  and  dangerous 
proceeding:  useless,  because  the  surgeon  can  secure  the  effectual 
occlusion  of  the  vessel  by  a  measure  at  once  safer  and  less  severe ; 
and  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  hemorrhage 
or  secondary  aneurism  at  the  seat  of  ligature,  which  could  not 
happen  if  the  wall  of  the  vessel  were  uninjured  by  the  ligature. 
(3)  That,  if  the  artery  be  diseased,  the  advantages  attending 
ligation  without  rupture  of  the  tunics  are  much  magnified.  It 
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sometimes  happens  that  the  surgeon,  on  cutting  down  upon 
large  artery,  observes  a  state  of  atheroma  so  extensive  that  he  i 
obliged  to  close  the  wound  and  ligate  a  vessel  nearer  the  heart 
and  thus  expose  his  patient  to  considerably  increased  risk.  Then 
is  no  escape  from  such  a  dilemma  under  the  system  which  declare' 
that  the  arterial  coats  must  be  divided ;  but  with  a  non-irritatinc 
aseptic  ligature,  so  applied  as  not  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  arteria 
wall,  but  actually  to  be  a  source  of  additional  strength  to  it,  the 
question  of  ligation  is  seen  under  entirely  new  auspices,  and  tht 
occlusion  of  a  diseased  artery  would  be  undertaken  with  'an  assur- 
ance of  success  almost  equal  to  that  which  obtains  when  a  healthy 
vessel  is  in  question.     (4)  That,  when  the  coats  of  an  artery  are 
uninjured  by  the  ligature,  the  danger  of  ligation  near  a  large 
collateral  branch  is  wholly  avoided,  because— (A)  JSfo  danger  can 
accrue  from  bsemorrhage  when  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  intact  • 
(B)  The  formation  of  clot,  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  patient  so 
much  depends  if  the  wall  of  the  vessel  be  damaged,  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  adhesive  changes  which  take  place  in  a 
ligatured  vessel ;  (0)  The  plastic  actions  which  proceed  at  the 
place  of  ligation  are  practically  alike,  whether  the  tunics  he 
ruptured  or  not.     (5)  That  the  ligatures  employed  in  this  series 
of  experiments  were  probably  in  all  cases  larger  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  they  were  not  large.    It  would  appear  that 
a  small  round  antiseptic  ligature  which  will  not  become  absorbed 
in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  which  during  that  period  holds 
firmly  so  as  to  cause  a  constriction  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  com- 
plete, or  almost  complete,  obstruction  of  the  cavity  of  the  vessel, 
will  so  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  part  that  permanent  occlusion 
will  follow.     (6)  That  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  use  a  flat  tape- 
shaped  ligature  (as  recently  revived  by  Mr.  Barwell  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  arterial  coats  during  ligation)  than  to  rupture  the 
coats  of  the  vessel.    The  small  round  ligature  is  the  most  easy  to 
manipulate,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  apply  it  in  the 
manner  here  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Spencer,  from  his  experimental  liga- 
tures of  the  innominate  in  monkeys,  concludes,  as  to  the  ligature 
and  the  mode  of  applying  it,  that  the  best  ligature  is  one  of 
Chinese  twist  silk  which  has  been  kept  in  5  per  ceut.  carbolic 
acid,  and  boiled  in  that  solution  before  being  used.  A  silk  liga- 
ture can  be  thus  "  rendered  more  thoroughly  aseptic  than  any 
other  without  injuring  its  strength,  and,  being  aseptic,  it  will 
remain  quiet  in  position  without  relaxing.    The  ligature  should 
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e  tied  tight  to  divide  the  internal  coats.  All  recent  experiments 
erree  hi  showing  that  the  more  antiseptic  a  ligation,  the  less  the 
mount  of  coagulum,  the  more  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
car  tissue  which  ensues  on  dividing  the  internal  coat  for  closing 
he  artery." 

The  truth  is  that  these  cases  of  ligature  of  the  innominate 
a  man  are  too  few  and  far  between  to  give  us,  for  a  long  time, 
lie  only  evidence  on  which  we  can  rely.  All  other  requires  most 
ireful  weighing  and  checking  before  it  is  accepted. 

At  the  present  time,  till  we  have  further  evidence  bearing  on 
he  influence  of  modern  surgery  on  this  operation,  we  may  say 
hat  there  are  cases  which  are  clearly  most  inappropriate,  and 
hat  there  are  certain  special  precautions  which  should  not  be 
leglected  during  and  after  the  operation. 

First,  as  to  selection  of  cases,  the  following  words  of  Mr. 
lolmes*  should  be  remembered.  The  operation  "  should  never 
>e  performed,  however,  unless  the  artery  can  clearly  be  felt 
lealthy  behind  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  t  or  the  tumour  is  so 
tlainly  limited  as  to  afford  a  very  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  be 
ound  so.  In  cases  of  tubular  enlargement  of  a  long  tract  of 
rtery  in  the  neck,  it  is  more  than  useless  to  expose  an  artery 
rhich  will  probably  be  found  so  diseased  as  either  to  prevent  the 
■perator  from  the  attempt  to  tie  it,  or  to  give  way  and  occasion 
atal  bleeding  within  a  few  hours  if  it  be  tied." J 
The  following  are  amongst  the  precautions  indicated  : — 

1.  Rigid  antiseptic  precautions  persevered  with  till  the  wound 
soundly  closed. 

2.  Use  of  a  flat  ligature  in  securing  the  innominate — viz.,  one 
»f  ox  aorta  or  kangaroo  tail — with  care,  if  possible,  that  the  knot 
s  not  a  hard  one  and  does  not  press  strongly  on  the  side  towards 
he  artery. 

3-  Securing  the  carotid  artery  at  the  same  time.§    By  this,  in 


*  oj/sfc  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

T  As  Mr.  Holmes  remarks  in  a  foot-note,  "  If  the  shape  of  the  bones  or  joints  is 
iltered,  it  is  clear  that  the  aneurism  arises  in  the  thorax." 

*  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  in  the  cases  of  Porter  and  Aston  Key, 
^  ough  it  was  found  impracticable  and  undesirable  to  ligature  the  artery  owing  to 
a  <  iseased  and  dilated  condition,  such  changes  were  set  up  in  the  vessel  by  the 

«posure  and  manipulation  as  to  lead  to  gradual  cessation  of  the  pulsation  in  the 
"purism  m  one  case,  and  its  diminution  in  the  other. 

lcce  lga|Ure  of  thc  common  carotid  at  the  same  time  as  the  innominate  will  not 
carotid      P™Vent  ha3morrhage,  as  was  shown  by  Smyth's  case,  in  which  the 
Eourt    W)1S  tlCd  at  the  Same  time  as  the  lnnominatc-    Haemorrhage  occurred  on  the 
centh  day,  and  was  repeated  at  intervals.    The  vertebral  was  ligatured  on  the 
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Mr  Spencer's  words  (l.s.c),  "  a  thrombus  is  then  formed  in  the 
proximal  end  of  the  carotid,  which  extends  to  the  bifurcation,  and 
thus  aids  a  thrombus  in  forming  in  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
as  far  as  the  vertebral;  otherwise  the  blood-flow  will  pass  from 
the  subclavian  to  the  carotid  close  by  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature 
of  the  innominate,  and  so  the  operation  will  lack  one  of  the  im- 
portant characteristics  of  a  Hunterian  ligation." 

4.  Closing  the  wound  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent formation  and  collection  of  discharges. 

Mr  Thomson,  in  his  exhaustive  account  of  his  own  case,  states 
his  belief  that  the  fatal  ulceration  into  the  innominate  was  brough 
about  by  decomposition  of  discharges  collecting  at  the  bottom  0: 
the  sinus  left  by  the  drainage-tube.  This  decomposition  was,  he 
thinks,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  dressings  firmly  on  i 
movable  part  like  the  neck,  to  the  fact  that  the  skm  heals  mud 
more  quickly  than  the  deep  parts,  and  that  the  clavicle  assis  s  11 
preventing  the  soft  parts  coming  together.  He  would,  m  future 
use  carefully  adjusted  sponges  and  shot-bags  over  them. 

5  Keeping  the  patient  absolutely  at  rest  till  the  wound  « 
soundly  healed,  morphia  being  used  subcutaneously,  and  an; 
tendency  to  cough  checked  at  once  if  possible 

Line  and  Guide.  The  vessel,  1  to  2  inches  long,  extend 
alon*  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  junction  of  the  firs 
with'the  second  bones  of  the  sternum  to  the  right  sterno-c  avicula 
joint  (Holden).     Its  point  of  bifurcation  varies  somewhat, 

Eelations:—  In  Front.  _  | 

Sternum  ;  sterno-hyoid ;  sterno-thyroid. 
Left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  vein. 
Inferior  cervical  branch  of  right  vagus. 

Inside. 

0uTSIDE-  .  Left  carotid 

Eight  innominate  vein. 

Eight  vagus. 

pleura-  Innominate  artery. 

Behind. 
Trachea. 

ConateralCireuiatioa.-Th.se  are  thus  given  by  Sir  W.Mae 

Cormae  (Ligature  of  Arteries,  p.  TSh  _____  . 

tied  died  from  hemorrhage. 
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Cardiac  Side.  Distal  Side. 

First  aortic  intercostal,      with   Superior  intercostal  of  sub- 
clavian. 

Upper  aortic  intercostals,  with  Thoracic  branches  of  axil- 
lary and  intercostals  of 
internal  mammary. 
Phrenic,  with  Musculo-phrenic  of  internal 

mammary. 

Deep  epigastric,  with  Superior  epigastric  of  in- 

ternal mammary. 

Free  communication  of  vertebrals  and  internal  carotids  of  oppo- 
site sides  inside  the  skull.  Communication  of  branches  of  opposite 
external  carotids  in  the  middle  line  of  the  face  and  neck. 

Operation.— The  patient, having  been  brought  intoas  satisfactory 
a  condition  as  possible  by  preparatory  treatment,  the  head,  body 
and  arm  are  placed  as  in  ligature  of  the  subclavian  (p.  5  2  9).  The 
surgeon,  standing  in  front,  makes  an  incision  along  the  inner  third 
of  the  clavicle,  and  another  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  meeting  the  first  at  an  acute  angle,  each  incision  being 
upwards  of  3  inches  long  (Figs.  1 00,  103).    The  flap  thus  marked 
out  ^dissected  up,  the  sternal  and  clavicular  heads  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  divided,  and  the  sterno-hyoids  and  sternothyroids  also  care- 
tully  cut  through  on  a  director.    This  incision  was  made  use  of  by 
Mot  when  he  tied  the  artery  in  18  18.     It  appears  preferable, 
^  giving  much  more  room  in  difficult  cases,  to  any  other     It  has 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  dividing  muscles  which  retract  much 

wlhT a  i rgei  gaping)  deep  wound' the  difficu% of 

which  has  already  been  alluded  to.     I  have  mentioned  one  or 

eZttn-  WhiCh  ^  beHeVe'  meet' in  Part>  tte  ab0-  ob- 
wlh  one  of  mC1S1°n-    Where       Pr6SenCe  °f  a  lar*e  —ism 
PTOCeSSeS  t0  its  sac  -^ases  enormously  the 

imp  ^ n?     f8^^1011'        thuS  °alls  fOT  free  a^ss  to  the 

wm  wfc  Th'  \r-*  °pinion  that  this  di-io» 

UT^TS^  rv*e, use  of  a  singie  mediau' Vertical 

.nastoid  TtevL \     i  tmcheot™?>  retracting  the  sterno- 

tyko  tZt7^  ^  ,Stemo-%roid'  opening  the  sheath 

t^tedon  y         H?  nSh%  tlwt  if  the  muscles  be  re- 

Co^togeL:  f/ h^ed  when  they  are  released,  they  will 

W°nnd.    Sounrl       .  n°  CaVltj  13  l6ft  in  the  deePer  Parts  of  the 
^und  as  tins  reasoning  is,  I  fear  there  is  no  com- 
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parison  between  ligature  of  the  innominate  in  monkeys  and 
the  same  operation  under  the  conditions  which  usually  call  for  il 
in  man..  Every  atom  of  room  may  be  required,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  parts  dealt  with,  the  great  en- 
largement of  the  veins,  the  presence  of  a  dilated  subclavian,  ; 
process  of  the  aneurism  extending  inwards  or  a  hugely  expanded 
vertebral  as  in  my  case  (p.  5  5  5),  but  also  because  the  surgeor 
may  feel  bound,  as  I  did,  to  give  his  patient  the  benefit  of  a  les: 
risky  operation,  and  thus  be  driven  to  divide  the  sterno-mastoir 

Fic.  103. 


Above,  the  two  heads  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  tho  stemo-byoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid are  seen  reflected.  Two  inferior  thyroid  veins  cross  the  innominate. 
Another  large  vein  is  drawn  down  by  the  strabismus  hook. 

in  order  to  examine  the  fitness  for  ligature  of  the  second  part  0 
the  subclavian.  I  would  advise  division  of  the  muscles  (in  1 
case  of  any  real  difficulty),  but  at  a  point  U-  inch  above  th( 
clavicle.  If  they  are  divided  just  above  this  bone,  the  ends  re- 
tract behind  it,  and  I  found  the  introduction  of  sutures  impos- 
sible. My  case  also  taught  me  that  raising  the  skin  and  sterno- 
mastoid  together,  a  precaution  I  adopted  to  secure  a  heavy  flap 
which  will  fall  better  into  position,  and  thus  help  to  close  ttt 
deep  wound,  is  a  futile  one,  the  contraction  of  the  sterno-niastou 
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from  above  raising  the  skin  with  it.  During  these  preliminary 
steps,  one  or  two  small  arteries  may  be  divided  and  some  enlarged 
veins  connected  with  the  inferior  thyroids  drawn  aside  or  tied  with 
double  ligatures,  and,  in  reflecting  the  above-mentioned  flap,  the 
presence  of  the  anterior  jugular  passing  outwards  beneath  the 
sterno-mastoid  just  above  the  clavicle  must  be  remembered. 

The  above  muscles,  when  cut,  being  carefully  held  out  of  the 
way,  and  a  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia  varying  in  strength 
divided,  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  is  defined,  and  its  sheath 
opened  to  the  inner  side  and  as  low  down  as  possible.  Other 
o-uides  will  be  found,  in  the  trachea  and  the  subclavian,  to  lead 

D  3 

the  finger  down  to  the  innominate. 

The  carotid  being  traced  down,  the  innominate  will  be  found 
bifurcating  into  the  carotid  and  subclavian  (Fig.  103).  It  is  now 
that  the  real  difficulties  may  be  met  with.  (1)  Owing  to  engorge- 
ment of  the  venous  circulation,  increased  by  the  ansesthetic,  the 
internal  jugular  and  innominate  vein  may  be  so  much  enlarged  as 
to  protrude  into  the  wound.  (2)  An  aneurism  may  have  reached 
under  the  artery  and  flattened  it  out  so  as  to  make  it  difficult 
of  recognition.  (3)  The  cellular  tissue  around  the  vessel  and 
between  it  and  the  sternum  may  be  so  matted  with  adhesions  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  define  the  artery  and  its  important  relations 
on  the  right  side — viz.,  vagus,  pleura,  and  right  innominate  vein. 

(4)  The  artery  itself  may  be  enormously  diseased  and  expanded. 

(5)  The  bifurcation  of  the  artery  may  be  quite  an  inch  below  the 
joint. 

In  tracing  down  the  innominate  itself,  the  Surgeon  must  keep 
his  steel  director  most  carefully  on  the  front  of  the  artery.  In 
following  the  vessel  down  behind  the  sternum  in  order  to  find  a 
site  for  his  ligature,  he  will  be  aided  by  slightly  flexing  the  head 
and  by  a  laryngeal  mirror,  or  electric  light.  The  cleaning  of  the 
artery  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  caution,  especially  on  the 
outer  side,  owing  to  the  important  structures  lying  there ;  of  these 
the  innominate  vein  and  the  vagus  may  be  drawn  outside,  but  it 
is  only  by  keeping  the  director  or  needle-point  very  close  to  the 
artery  here  that  injury  to  the  pleura  can  be  avoided. 

If  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  artery,  pressure  with 
he  finger  behind  the  vessel  against  the  sternum  will  arrest  the 
Pulsation  in  the  carotid  and  the  aneurism.     If  the  bifurcation  of 

e  artery  lie,  as  in  my  case,  a  full  inch  below  the  joint,  attempts 
8  be  ma(3e>  by  pulling  up  the  carotid  protected  by  a  piece  of 
5tlC  lmt'  to  raise  foe  bifurcation  sufficiently  for  the  passing  of 

e  igature.    I  believe  this  to  be  preferable  to  dragging  on  the 
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vessel  by  the  ends  of  a  ligature  previously  tied  round  the  carotid 
and  left  long.    If  it  is  impossible  thus  to  raise  the  bifurcation 
sufficiently,  the  inner  H  inch  of  the  clavicle  must  be  removed 
by  disarticulating  and  sawing  through  the  bone. 

The  needle  should  be  passed  from  without  inwards  and  a  little 
from  below  upwards  to  avoid  the  pleura.  In  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  the  subclavian  and  other  deep-seated  arteries,  the  surgeon  will 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with  needles  of  different  curves  (of 
these  Mr.  Durham's  needle,  in  which  the  curve  is  twisted  laterally 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  shaft,  is  a  very  helpful  one),  or  with  a 
silver  probe  sufficiently  flexible  to  take  any  curve  and  with  a  large 
eye  close  to  the  point  (p.  53  1). 

The  needle  should  be  loaded  with  aseptic  silk,  and  to  this, 
after  it  has  passed,  a  flat  ligature,  kangaroo  tail  or  ox  aorta,  should 
be  securely  knotted,  and  then  pulled  beneath  the  vessel.  It  should 
be  tied  firmly,  as  I  believe  (p.  541)  that  these  ligatures,  after 
soaking,  are  so  supple  as  not  to  cut  into  the  vessel.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  ligature  flat  around  the  artery  while  tying 
it,  and  the  knot  as  little  projecting  (especially  towards  the  vessel) 
as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  force  used,  the  surgeon 
will  derive  some  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
constricted  the  vessel  by  watching  the  aneurism,  all  pulsation  in 
which  should  have  ceased. 

The  ligature  being  tied  and  cut  short,  the  common  carotid 
should  be  tied  also,  about  \  inch  above  its  origin.  If  the 
thyroidea  ima  arise  from  a  point  at  which  it  is  likely  to  bring  in 
a  reflux  current  which  will  dangerously  disturb  the  clot,  on  which 
so  much  depends,  this  vessel  should  be  tied  also* 

The  wound  is  now  carefully  cleaned  and  dried,  the  severed 
muscles  carefully  united  with  chromic -gut  buried  sutures,  haamor- 
rhage  most  scrupulously  stopped,  a  drainage-tube  inserted,!  and 
the  wound  carefully  closed.  If  the  patient  will  bear  it,  the  limb, 
previously  wrapped  in  cotton-wool,  should  be  secured  to  the  side 
and  chest,  and  every  attempt  made,  by  elastic  bandaging  and  aid 


*  This  was  the  case  in  Lizars'  patient  (Lancet,  1S37,  vol.  ii.  PP-  445.  602 ; 
Spencer,  loc.  supra  cit.). 

t  If  it  is  possible  to  suture  the  cut  muscles  satisfactorily,  and  thus  close  t&e 
deepest  part  of  the  wound  after  this  has  been  carefully  dried  out,  a  drainage-tu  e 
may  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  surgeon,  wishing  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  efPf™^ 
where  the  parts  have  been  much  disturbed,  makes  use  of  a  tube,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, if  possible,  at  the  first  dressing.  I  followed  this  course  in  ^^V, 
the  day  after  the  operation.  When  the  patient  died,  on  the  tenth  dar>  of 
wound  was  found  at  the  autopsy  perfectly  sweet  and  free  from  any  collecti 
fluid. 
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of  a  shot-bag,  to  keep  the  dressings  firmly  in  place,  and  thus 
promote,  from  the  first,  steady  adjustment  of  the  parts  and  sound 
healing'  Morphia  should  be  used  as  freely  as  is  safe,  to  diminish, 
as  far°as  possible,  the  sensibility  of  the  patient  to  the  irksomeness 
of  his  position.  The  slightest  tendency  to  cough  should  be  treated 
at  once.  The  absolute  need  of  rest  and  quiet  should  be  enforced 
upon  the  patient  until  the  wound  is  soundly  healed. 

I  am  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Banks,  to  give  an 
abstract  of  a  most  interesting  case  of  right  subclavian  aneurism, 
in  which  the  innominate  and,  subsequently,  the  first  part  of  the 
subclavian  were  tied.  Owing  to  the  exceeding  rareness  of  recovery 
after  ligature  of  the  innominate,  and  the  survival  of  a  patient  for 
thirty-six  days  after  the  placing  of  a  ligature  round  the  first  part 
of  his  subclavian,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  most  instructive  case 
will  soon  be  published  in  extenso. 

J.  B.,  aged  fifty,  was  admitted  into  the  Liverpool  Koyal  In- 
firmary, February  10,  1883,  with  well-marked  symptoms  of 
aneurism  of  the  third  part  of  the  right  subclavian.  Attempts  to 
treat  the  patient  by  rest,  &c,  having  failed,  owing  to  his 
obstinately  persisting  in  getting  up,  the  innominate  and  common 
carotid  were  tied,  February  26,  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions. The  earlier  steps  presented  nothing  remarkable. 
"  Unluckily,  the  bifurcation  was  quite  2  inch  lower  than  it  ought 
normally  to  be,  and  this  caused  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
aneurism  needle  round  the  vessel.  I  used  a  needle  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  having  a  large  curve,  and  threaded  with  silk.  There 
was  about  a  minute  of  rather  anxious  work  while  the  needle  was 
being  tickled  through  the  tissues  smrounding  the  vessel,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  was  accomplished  solely  by  feeling,  as  the  artery 
lay  too  deep  for  me  to  see  anything  that  could  aid  me.  By 
means  of  the  silk  thread,  a  stout  kangaroo-tendon  ligature  was 
pulled  beneath  the  vessel,  then  tightened,  three  knots  being 
placed  upon  it.  I  applied  the  amount  of  force  which  I  thought 
would  be  necessary  completely  to  occlude  the  artery,  but  not  to 
damage  its  coats,  and  I  felt  very  certain  that  I  had  made  a 
thorough  and  satisfactory  ligature  of  the  artery.    Whether  I 

really  did  so  or  not  is  a  question  The  aneurism  ceased 

to  pulsate.     I  next  proceeded  to  pass  a  ligature  round  the 

common  carotid  Being  engrossed  in  this,  I  took  no 

further  notice  of  the  aneurism.     But  those  who  were  assisting 
^aw  that,  after  an  interval  of  about  two  minutes,  a  certain  amount 
of  pulsation  returned  in  the  aneurism.    I  imagined  that  this  must 
ave  arisen  from  the  retrograde  circulation  along  the  common 
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carotid  and  subclavian,  and  so  proceeded  at  once  to  tighten  the 
ligature  (another  kangaroo  tendon)  round  the  former  vessel.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  again  became 
practically  imperceptible." 

A  slight  return  of  pulsation  was  noticed  in  the  evening  of  the 
operation. 

The  restlessness  and  irritability  of  the  patient  during  the  first 
few  days  were  frightful.  He  tossed  about  the  bed,  moved  his 
arm  as  much  as  the  bandages  would  allow,  loudly  demanded 
stimulants,  and  swore  at  everybody  about  him.  He  was  not 
however,  in  the  least  feverish  or  delirious.  Practically  there  was 
never  any  suppuration,  and  the  extensive  wound  healed  by 
primary  union.  All  dressings  were  discontinued  on  the  thirteenth 
day,  and  the  patient,  who  had  insisted  on  getting  up  on  the  ninth, 
went  out  on  the  twentieth  day  with  the  wound  sound. 

Unhappily,  the  pulsation  feebly  present  in  the  aneurism  on  the 
evening  of  the  operation  became  strong  and  accompanied  with 
thrill  by  the  third  day.  Pressure  with  a  bag  of  shot  was  tried, 
but  the  patient,  by  his  unruly  behaviour,  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  any  consolidation  occurring.  When  the  patient  went  out 
the  aneurism  was  quite  as  soft,  and  the  pulsation  and  thrill  quite 
as  obvious  as  before.  It  very  soon  decidedly  increased,  spread- 
ing out  under  cover  of  the  trapezius  and  pushing  inwards  the 
scalenus  anticus.  "  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  it  became  clear 
that  either  the  aneurism  must  be  left  alone  and  the  man 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  or  that  something  more  must  be  done. 
But  what  ?  Galvano-puncture  and  the  introduction  of  wire  or 
other  material  into  the  sac  have  not  proved  of  sufficient  utility  to 
entitle  them  to  be  considered  satisfactory  methods  of  treatment 
at  the  present  moment,  whatever  may  become  of  them  in  the 
future.  Ligature  of  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  tumour  is  not  any  better.  To  lay  open  the  aneurism 
and  attempt  to  secure  the  artery  on  either  side  of  the  aneurismal 
opening  would  almost  certainly  have  been  fatal  on  the  spot.  .To 
go  down  through  the  old  cicatrix  in  search  of  the  innominate, 
with  a  view  of  tying  it  a  second  time,  seemed  very  impracticable. 
Besides,  I  could  not  be  any  more  certain  of  curing  the  aneurism 
the  second  time  than  the  first.  The  only  thing  that  remained 
was  to  tie  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian.  Sixty-seven  days 
after  the  ligature  of  the  innominate  I  performed  this  operation, 
not  using  the  spray  during  the  dissection,  lest  it  should  obscure 
one's  vision,  but  turning  it  into  the  wound  after  the  vessel  was 
tied.     By  this  date  the  tumour  had  so  increased  in  size  that 
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there  was  just  room  on  its  inner  side,  and  no  more,  to  get  at  the 
artery.  An  incision  was  made  along  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  and  another  extending  from  it  outwards  along 
the  clavicle.  After  getting  through  the  superficial  structures,  the 
clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  was  divided,  and  the 
internal  jugular  was  followed  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
subclavian.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  matting  together  of 
parts  as  a  result  of  the  first  operation,  it  became  almost  im- 
possible to  know  what  one  was  dealing  with,  and  an  unpleasant 
accident  occurred.  I  tore  across  a  vein  of  some  size  close  to  the 
point  where  it  entered  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  jugular  and 
subclavian.  Instantly  a  rushing  and  hissing  noise  showed  that 
some  air  had  got  into  the  venous  trunks,  and  for  a  brief  space  the 
situation  was  uncomfortable.  A  finger  was  put  on  the  aperture, 
and  to  our  relief  the  patient  showed  no  signs  of  being  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  occurrence.  The  aneurism  covered  by  the  thin 
fibres  of  the  scalenus  anticus  next  came  into  view.  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Harrison,  gently  but  steadily  pushed  this  outwards  with  a 
couple  of  fingers,  and  in  the  very  limited  space  between  this  and 
the  internal  jugular  I  proceeded  to  search  for  the  artery,  guided 
by  its  pulsation.  Very  slowly,  and  after  an  infinity  of  anxious 
picking  and  teasing  (for  one  dared  not  use  a  knife),  this  was 
exposed  about  4  inch  from  the  aneurism.  The  vessel  was 
obviously  thinned  and  dilated,  and  this  added  immensely  to  the 
danger  of  passing  the  aneurism  needle  beneath  it.  The  needle  was 
threaded  with  a  silk  ligature,  which  drew  after  it  a  double  catgut 
ligature.  The  loop  of  this  being  divided,  the  artery  was  secured  by 
both  portions  lying  side  by  side.  The  knots  were  drawn  very 
gently,  with  the  intention  of  merely  closing  the  artery  and  not 
of  injuring  any  of  its  coats.    The  aneurism  at  once  became  still. 

"  A  very  few  lines  have  sufficed  to  describe  this  operation,  but 
it  took  more  than  an  hour  to  perform,  while  the  difficulty,  danger, 
and  anxiety  that  attended  it  are  almost  impossible  to  describe. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parts  had  already  been  interfered  with, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  thickened  and  cicatricial  tissue  present. 
Cutting  this  was  out  of  the  question,  as  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  was  adherent  to  or  mixed  up  with  it.  It  had,  therefore, 
to  be  pulled  asunder  fibre  by  fibre,  with  the  aid  of  strong  forceps 
and  a  dissecting  tool.  As  the  operation  advanced,  the  depth  at 
which  one  had  to  work  became  greater  and  greater,  while,  in 
order  clearly  to  make  out  the  various  structures,  the  wound  had 
Jo  be  kept  absolutely  free  from  blood.  Sometimes  minutes  would 
e  lost  m  picking  up  some  trifling  vessel  from  which  just  enough 
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blood  would  keep  welling  to  obscure  the  wound.  The  space  in 
which  anything  could  be  done  was  of  the  most  limited  description, 
and  surrounded  by  dangers  on  every  hand.  To  the  outer  side 
was  the  bulging  aneurism,  to  the  inner  was  the  internal  jugular, 
below  lay  the  subclavian  vein,  and  immediately  beneath  the 
artery  itself  was  the  pleura  Compared  with  this  per- 
formance, tying  the  innominate  was  a  mere  surgical  amusement, 
and  I  should  never  care  to  repeat  it  again." 

The  patient  rallied  well  from  the  operation,  but  a  few  days 
later  developed  an  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia,  which  exhausted 
him  extremely.  He  slowly  rallied  from  this,  but  the  wound 
gaped  widely.  It  ultimately  healed,  save  for  a  sinus,  which 
admitted  a  probe  deeply.  On  the  twenty-third  day  the  patient 
got  up,  and  by  the  thirty -first  day  had  been  out  in  the  open  air. 
On  the  evening  of  this  day  haemorrhage  occurred  from  the  sinus, 
frequent  recurrences  took  place,  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
thirty-seventh  day  after  the  operation.  By  the  fourth  day  the 
aneurism  had  no  trace  of  pulsation,  and  was  small  and  hard.* 

The  following  case  of  ligature  of  the  innominate  which  was  under 
my  care  well  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  ex- 
pected.   A.  H.,a3t.  48,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.Lockkart  Stephens,  of 
Emsworth,  February  1  890.    Occupying  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
posterior  triangle,  and  to  be  felt  in  the  axilla  and  between  the  heads 
of  the  sterno-mastoid,  was  a  large  aneurism,  6  inches  x  4  inches. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  innominate  itself  was  involved. 
Patient  had  first  noticed  the  swelling  a  year  before,  when  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  He  had  been  doing  his  work  as  a  game- 
keeper, and  shooting  rabbits,  till  two  weeks  before  his  admission, 
February  10.     Chloroform  being  given,  the  parts  cleansed,  and 
irrigation  with  hyd.  per.  1-2000  employed  throughout,  an  in- 
cision      inches  long  was  made  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  and  another  transversely  outwards,  just  above  the 
clavicle,  over  both  heads  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  to  a  point  over  the 
inner  part  of  the  aneurism.    The  skin  and  both  heads  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  were  divided  together,  with  the  hope  of  thus  keep- 
ing the  skin  down  better  when  the  wound  was  closed,  and  thus 
better  obliterating  the  large  wound  and  ensuring  earlier  healing. 
The  sternohyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  being  divided,  two  very  large 
inferior  thyroid  veins  secured,  and  the  internal  jugular  drawn 
outwards,  the  inner  part  of  the  carotid  sheath  was  opened  am 
this  artery  traced  down  to  the  innominate.    The  chief  difficult. 


*  The  notes  of  this  case  contain  no  mention  of  an  autopSJ 
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at  this  stage  was  due  to  what  was  thought  to  be  a  pulsating 
process  of  the  aneurism,  which  extended  inwards  under  the 
jugular  and  carotid,  but  was  really  a  hugely  dilated  vertebral. 
The  carotid  being  traced  down,  it  was  found  impossible  to  pass  a 
lio-ature  below  the  bifurcation,  which  lay  a  full  inch  below  the 
joint.  In  spite  of  the  aid  given  me  by  Mr.  Davies-Colley,  who 
drew  up  the  carotid  protecting  the  vessel  with  a  bit  of  lint  out 
of  carbolic  lotion,  I  was  unable  to  get  my  finger  or  a  director 
sufficiently  deep  behind  the  clavicle  to  make  sure  of  being 
below  the  bifurcation.  I  accordingly  removed  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  clavicle,  disarticulating  and  sawing  through  the  shaft. 
I  was  now  able,  aided  by  Mr.  Davies-Colley's  most  efficient  helpr 
to  bring  just  the  top  of  the  bifurcation  into  view.  More  than 
this  was  impossible,  and  the  aneurism  needle  (one  of  corkscrew 
form  lent  me  by  Mr.  Durham)  was  passed  by  touch  round  the 
innominate  from  without  inwards.  It  was  previously  loaded  with 
silk,  to  which  a  piece  of  ox-aorta  ligature,  kindly  provided  by 
Mr.  Barwell,  was  knotted.  In  tying  the  vessel,  I  tried  to  use 
force  sufficient  to  close  it,  but  not  to  injure  its  coats.  Judging 
from  the  outside,  the  walls  were  well  puckered  together.  Pulsa- 
tion in  the  aneurism  ceased  at  once,  and  never  returned.  The 
carotid  was  then  tied,  with  a  similar  ligature,  about  an  inch  above 
its  origin,  not  only  to  prevent  any  efflux  of  blood  through  it,  but 
also  because  the  vessel  was  probably  weakened  by  much  handling. 
The  wound  was  thoroughly  dried  out,  and  dusted  with  iodoform, 
a  drainage-tube  inserted,  and  the  wound  united  by  twelve  salmon- 
gut  sutures.  By  the  third  day  the  aneurism  began  to  shrink 
markedly,  but  the  following  night  the  patient  began  to  be  rest- 
less and  delirious,  and  this  increased  and  persisted.  The  delirium 
was  peculiar.  He  was  incessantly  restless,  trying  to  get  out  of  bed, 
chattering  without  ceasing,  calling  to  his  dogs,  &c.  It  was  most 
difficult  to  keep  his  right  arm  still,  and  before  long  it  was  needful 
to  secure  him  with  straps.  Morphia,  sulphonal,  chloral,  chloral- 
amide,  hydriodate  of  hyoscyamin  were  all  tried  with  very  little 
result.  There  was  also  evidence  of  broncho-pneumonia  at  both  bases. 
The  restlessness  and  chattering  delirium  continued,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  abundance  of  food  taken,  the  strength  became  exhausted,  and 
the  patient  sank  on  the  tenth  day.  The  wound  remained  quite 
sweet  throughout.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  wound 
was  perfectly  sweet,  without  a  trace  of  pus,  and  levelling  up  well. 
A  !arge  sacculated  aneurism  occupied  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  the  subclavian  and  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  axillary, 
n  addition  to  the  main  sac,  which  occupied  the  posterior  triangle, 
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a  hemispherical  dilatation  projected  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  pleura.     Encircling  the  innominate,  just  below  the  bifurca- 
tion, which  was  on  a  level  with  the  first  costo-sternal  articula- 
tion, was  the  remains  of  a  ligature,  but  no  knot  could  be  found, 
and  the  ligature  was  movable  with  the  point  of  a  director.  Sur- 
rounding the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  was  a  small  cavity,  from 
which  could  be  squeezed  not  more  than  a  drachm,  if  so  much,  of 
quite  sweet  pus-like  fluid.    The  carotid  had  been  tied  about  \  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  here,  too,  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
was  very  soft,  so  that  in  dissecting  it  a  hole  was  made  in  the  vessel 
above  the  ligature.     The  knot,  however,  had  held  well  in  position. 
Running  behind  the  carotid  sheath,  and  given  off  from  the  sub- 
clavian immediately  after  its  origin,  was  a  long  fusiform  dilata- 
tion, which  was  probably  the  vertebral  much  dilated,  as  large  as 
the  forefinger.    A  small  window  being  cut  in  the  aneurism 
showed  that  this  was  filled  with  a  greenish-tinted,  jelly-like  co- 
agulum,  not  blood-stained,  and  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
isinglass-like  threads.    The  only  remnant  of  a  cavity  was  quite 
at  the  back  part,  where  a  space  into  which  the  tip  of  the  finger 
could  be  introduced  contained  a  little  fluid  blood.    The  inner 
aspect  of  the  sawn  clavicle  was  smooth  with  granulations  save 
just  at  its  upper  part.    The  pleura?  were  absolutely  healthy. 
Both  bases  were  the  seat  of  broncho-pneumonia.     The  medias- 
tinal connective  tissue  was  extensively  occupied  with  air :  this 
had  not  penetrated  beneath  the  pulmonary  pleura,  nor  produced 
interstitial  emphysema.    The  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  the  latter 
especially,   were   diseased;    the  aortic  arch  was  the  seat  of 
atheroma,  dilated  uniformly,  irregular  on  the  surface  and  rough 
internally,  but  not  calcareous.    The  abdominal  aorta  was  very  bad, 
full  of  calcareous  plates.    The  kidneys  showed  early  interstitial 
nephritis.    There  was  a  small  hard  mass  of  clot  in  the  innominate, 
below  the  ligature;  little  in  the  carotid.    The  brain  was  normal. 

Causes  of  Death  after  the  Operation. — It  may  be  expected 
that  most  of  these  will,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  disappear,  viz.: 

1 .  Suppurative  cellulitis  and  mediastinitis. 

2.  Lung  trouble — e.g.,  bronchitis,  pleuro-pneumonia. 

3 .  Pericarditis. 

There  still  remains  the  terrible  complication  of  secondary 
ha3morrhage,  which  has  occurred,  as  yet,  in  almost  every  case, 
and  has  always  proved  fatal,  save  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Smyth. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  may  occur  up  to  the  sixtieth  day.  as 
Graefe's.    It  has  already  been  discussed  how  far  modern  surgerv 
is  likely  to  prevent  this,  and  certain  precautions  have  been  enu- 
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meratecl  at  p.  545 .  The  treatment  as  shown  is  mainly  preventive. 
When  once  bleeding  has  occurred,  little  can  be  done  beyond  tying 
the  vertebral  and  common  carotid,  if  this  has  not  already  been 
clone  and  plugging  the  wound  with  antiseptic  gauze  (iodoform  or 
sal  alembroth),  and  putting  on  pressure  with  shot-bags. 

On  the  frequency  of  this  complication  the  following  remarks 
by  Dr.  Sabine  are  of  interest : — 

"  The  source  of  hemorrhage  and  consequent  failure  is  obvious. 
It  came  from  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  and  especially  from 

the  subclavian  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  artery  is  not 

more  than  lh  inch  between  its  origin  and  point  of  bifurcation. 
AVhat,  now,  could  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  ligature  of  an 
artery  so  short,  and  at  the  same  time  situated  so  near  two  cur- 
rents of  blood — viz.,  that  through  the  aorta,  and  that  which  would 
pass  from  the  carotid  into  the  subclavian  ?  Fatal  haemorrhage, 
either  from  the  distal  or  proximal  side  of  the  ligature,  accord- 
ing to  its  seat.  If  the  ligature  be  placed  near  the  origin,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  clot  to  form  on  its  proximal  side,  owing 
to  the  full  current  of  blood  passing  through  the  aorta,  though 
there  might  be  one  on  the  distal  side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
were  placed  near  the  point  of  bifurcation,  though  a  clot  would  in 
all  probability  be  formed  on  the  proximal  side,  as  happened  in 
three  of  the  cases  already  cited,  and  nearly  in  a  fourth,  none 
would  be  formed  on  the  distal  side,  more  especially  in  the  sub- 
clavian, for  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  nearly  in  three,  the  carotid 
was  obliterated  

"  The  third  place  where  a  ligature  might  be  placed  is  midway 

between  the  point  of  origin  and  that  of  bifurcation.     In  this  case 

there  would  be  a  very  great  chance  of  neither  a  proximal  nor  a 

distal  clot  being  formed.    It  allows  only  |  to  £  inch  on  either 

3ide  of  the  ligature,  a  space  too  small  to  render  the  formation  of 

clots  at  all  probable  in  an  artery  as  large  as  the  innominate.  It 

is  thus  seen  that,  in  whatever  situation  a  ligature  be  placed, 

secondary  hfemorrhage  will  almost  inevitably  occur,  and  probably 

from  the  distal  side,  because  a  ligature  could  not,  without  very 

great  difficulty,  be  applied  much  below  the  bifurcation,  and  hence 

there  would  be  sufficient  space  for  a  proximal,  but  not  for  a  distal 
clot."  1 
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SURGICAL   INTERFERENCE   IN   ANEURISMS  OF  THE 
INNOMINATE  AND  AORTA. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  this  direction,  the 
question  how  far  any  surgical  interference  is  justifiable  remains 
unsettled.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  beset,  justify  an  allusion  to  it  in  this  place,  it  being 
understood  that  the  question  of  surgical  treatment  only  arises 
either  when  a  sufficient  trial  of  medical  treatment  has  failed,  or 
when  the  time  for  this  has  gone  by,  and  the  distress  of  the 
patient  justifies  resort  to  uncertain  operations  in  the  hope  of 
giving  relief  rather  than  of  bringing  about  a  cure. 

The  advisability  of  resorting  to  surgical  means  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  heads  of — A.  Diagnosis ;  B.  Treatment,  the 
latter  including — (i.)  Ligature  ;  (ii.)  Introduction  of  Foreign 
Bodies ;  (iii.)  Galvano-puncture. 

A.  Diagnosis  between  Innominate  and  Aortic 
Aneurisms. — It  is  well  known  how  extremely  difficult  this 
matter  is  ;  the  expression  of  a  confident  opinion  is,  too  often, 
quite  out  of  the  question  (p.  561).  While  a  precise  diagnosis  is 
usually  impossible,  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  going  into  all 
those  points  which  may  help  in  deciding  how  far  the  aneurism 
is  probably  limited  to  the  innominate  or  to  the  aorta,  and,  in  the 
case  of  this  vessel,  which  piece  of  the  arch  is  chiefly  encroached 
upon,  for  it  is  only  by  paying  attention  to  the  above  points 
that  answers  can  be  given  to  the  two  questions  which  arise — 
viz.,  (1)  Is  any  operation  justifiable  at  all  ?  (2)  If  an  operation  is 
justifiable,  what  is  it  to  be  ? 

Chief  Points  to  pay  Attention  to  in  Diagnosis. 

1 .  The  Position  of  the  Aneurism.— -This  is  obviously  only  of 
value  in  a  few  cases,  when  the  patient  is  seen  early,  or  when  he 
can  be  relied  upon  for  an  intelligent  history  of  his  case.  Mr. 
Wardrop's  rule  was,  that  innominate  aneurism  first  presents 
itself  to  the  inner  side  of  the  right  sterno-mastoid,  carotid 
aneurism  in  the  interval  between  the  two  heads,  and  a  sub- 
clavian one  to  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle.  Mr.  Barwell  *  writes 
of  the  first  of  the  above  thus  :— "  The  tumour  of  an  innominate 
aneurism  generally  occupies  the  episternal  notch,  but  chiefly  on 
the  right  side,  and,  even  though  it  may  not  rise  high,  takes  up 
the  whole  breadth  of  this  space.    On  gently  pressing  the  nnger 


*  Intern.  Encycl.  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  P-  5°7- 
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backward  and  downward,  the  rounded  margin  of  the  sac  can  be 
felt.  After  a  little  time  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  protrudes 
abnormally,  and  partakes  in  the  pulsation  (communicated),  while 
the  sternal  and,  afterwards,  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  are  also  pushed  forward.  Not  unfrequently  the  first  costal 
cartilage,  outside  where  it  joins  the  sternum,  is  also  abnormally 
prominent,  and  throbs  with  the  beat  of  the  tumour." 

Mr.  Heath  thus  describes  {Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  81)  the 
possible  points  of  appearance  of  an  aortic  aneurism  : — "  If  on  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  the  sac  presses  against  the  sternum, 
producing  gradual  absorption  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  com- 
municating a  marked  impulse  to  the  right  side  of  the  sternum 
as  high  as  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  which  may  be  invaded  by 
the  tumour  in  the  later  stages.  If  on  the  transverse  portion  of 
the  arch,  the  sac  encounters  but  little  resistance  in  an  upward 
direction,  and  hence  is  apt  to  invade  the  inter-clavicular  notch,  to 
compress  the  trachea  and  occasionally  the  oesophagus,  and  to 
produce  marked  spasm  of  the  larynx  by  interference  with  the  left 
recurrent  laryngeal.  When  a  sac  of  this  kind  rises  into  the  neck, 
it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  which  side  it  should  be  allotted, 
since  a  tumour  projecting  most  to  the  right  by  no  means  necessarily 
originates  on  the  right  side,  and  vice  versd." 

2.  TJie  Ptdse. — If  a  decided  diminution  is  found  in  the  right 
radial  and  carotid,  the  aneurism  is  probably  of  the  innominate; 
but  an  aortic  aneurism  near  the  root  of  the  innominate  will  bring 
about  the  same  result. 

3.  Pressure  Symptoms. — These  will  vary  with  the  position  as 
well  as  the  size  of  each  form  of  aneurism.  Thus,  in  innominate 
aneurism  pressure  symptoms  will  vary  according  as  it  is  high  up 
or  low  down,  and  pressing  inwards  or  outwards.  As  to  cedema, 
the  value  of  this  must  remain  undecided  while  surgeons  hold 
such  opposite  views.  Thus  Mr.  Heath  *  and  Mr.  Erichsent  speak 
of  cedema  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  upper  limb  as  first 
noticed.  Mr.  Barwell,t  on  the  other  hand,  speaking  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  low  form  of  innominate  aneurism  (usually  com- 
bined with  aortic  disease),  writes:  "The  point  to  be  especially 
remarked  is  this— the  pulsation,  dulness,  abnormally  loud  heart 
sound,  &c,  are  on  and  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  ;  the  venous 
congestions  are  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  nor  does  the  right 

participate  till  late  in  the  disease  When  the  right  side 

»s  also  involved,  the  aneurism  will  have  become  large." 


*  Loc.  supra  cit.  f  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  %  Loc.  supra  cit. 
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I  cannot  find  that  the  other  pressure  symptoms — viz.,  laryn- 
geal or  tracheal  dyspnoea,  irregularity  of  the  pupil — are  really 
distinctive  between  innominate  and  aortic  aneurism. 

Mr.   Bar  well  considers  that  the  following  combinations  of 
symptoms  "furnish  remarkably  positive    evidence"    in  aortic 
aneurism  : — "For  instance,  pressure  wholly  and  entirely  on  the 
right  bronchus  ;  congestion  of  both  arms  and  both  sides  of  the 
head  and  chest ;  tumour  symptoms,  chiefly  about  the  second  space 
and  rib,  considerably  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  ;  heart  dis- 
placement, if  any,  directly  outward  ;  the  pulses  equal,  with  very 
slight  sphygmographic  change — perhaps  a  rather  sloping  up- 
stroke, usually  a  blunt,  flat  apex,  absence,  partial  or  total,  of 
dicrotic  wave,  but  undulatory  character  of  whole  down-line — 
indicate  disease  of  ascending  aorta.     Congestion  of  the  left  arm, 
supra-clavicular  region,  and  side  of  the  head ;  aneurismal  char- 
acter of  right  pulse  (radial  and  carotid) ;  tumour  symptoms  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  probably  some  tracheal 
dyspnoea,  are  symptomatic  of  aorto-innominate  aneurism.  Modifi- 
cation of 'left  radial  pulse,  affection  of  left  vocal  cord,  left  venous 
congestion,  tracheal  dyspnoea,  and  obstruction  of  air  to  both  lungs, 
with  tumour  symptoms  on  and  to  the  left  of  the  median  line, 
mark  disease  of  the  transverse  aorta.    Obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  air  to  the  left  lung  alone,  with  pains  at  the  back  and  along  the 
intercostals,  is  indicative  of  disease  of  the  third  part  of  the  arch. 

4.  Displacement  of  the  Heart  Downward*.— The  more  marked 
this  is  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  aneurism  is  aortic. 
Difficulties  and  Fallacies  in  the  Diagnosis. 
1 .  The  proximity  of  the  heart.  "  When  there  is  a  bruit  ,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  it  is  limited  to  the  tu- 
mour or  is  propagated  into  it  from  the  cardiac  valves  ;  whether  the 
pulsation  is  limited  to  the  neck,  or  extends  also  into  the  thorax  ; 
aud  whether  one  only  of  the  large  vessels  is  implicated,  or  whether 
others  of  the  great  arteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  whole 
trunk  leading  from  the  heart,  may  not  be  diseased  and  dilated 

2    "The  orowth  of  aneurisms  in  the  cellular  tissue  ot  me 
mediastinum  and  root  of  the  neck  is  so  free  that  instances  have 
been  observed  of  aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  canMngoom- 
pression  of  the  subclavian  and  carotid   without  any 
those  vessels  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  z—^™* 
the  tubular  shape,  the  pulse  may  be  unaffected  m  the  brancne 
though  the  trunk  is  extensively  diseased  "  (Holmes  ). 


*  Sijst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  M- 
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3.  The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  may  be 
anomalous.* 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  H.  Morris  on  a  case  of  aortic 
aneurism  illustrate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  diagnosing  here  : — 
"  No  one  who  examined  this  woman  questioned  that  the  aneurism 
was  innominate,  and  some  very  capable  diagnosticians  considered 
it  to  be  a  simple  sacculated  aneurism  of  that  vessel.  Even  after 
dissection  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  its  true  character  until 
the  sac  had  been  laid  freely  open  in  front,  and  the  innominate 
artery  behind.  The  situation  and  outline  of  the  tumour,  the  pain 
in  the  shoulder  and  over  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
led  to  the  diagnosis  of  innominate  aneurism.  The  origin  of  the 
disease  fi-om  the  aorta  might  have  been  suspected  if  more  weight 
had  been  given  to  the  severe  gnawing  pain  across  the  front  of  the 
thest  suffered  at  the  onset ;  to  the  dilated  veins  on  the  right  side 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  to  the  equality  of  the  radial 
pulses  ;  to  the  absence  of  any  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  throat  dryness, 
of  any  deflection  of  the  trachea,  of  any  numbness  or  loss  of  power 
in  the  right  arm  (such  frequent  symptoms  in  innominate  aneurism)  ; 
and  to  the  fact  that  aortic  aneurism  causes  tumours  in  the  neck." 

B.  Treatment. 

I.  LlGATURE.f 

Aids  in  selecting  Cases  fitted  for  Operation. — Mr.  Barwell 
(loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  520)  writing  on  innominate  aneurisms,  has 
formulated  the  following  aphorisms  : — 

i.  An  aneurism  commencing  suddenly,  especially  if  traceable 
to  some  over-exertion,  is  more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  operation 
than  one  arising  gradually  and  without  mechanical  cause,  ii.  Dis- 
tinct sacculation  is  a  most  desirable  condition ;  fusiform  dilata- 
tion of  the  innominate  indicates  almost  certainly  a  similar  con- 
ation of  the  aorta  and  widespread  arterial  disease.  iii  If 
symptoms  show  the  aortic  arch  to  be  also  affected,  the  disease 
snould  be  limited— that  is,  should  not  extend  along  the  transverse 
portion.  It  should  be  of  the  sacculated  variety,  not  a  general 
dilatation  of  the  whole  calibre.    Absence  of  any  other  aneurism, 

fro^h^«lmeS.qUOteSl.the  followinginstl'«^vecaSe:-l„  a  patient  in  whom, 
of  th  w P  '  W!lS  1,0  diffiGUlty  in  diagno*ing  an  aneurism  of  the  arch 
Wtee{™t^TrCT?anCeW™  diffiGulfc  t0  acC0lint  for  ^iz.,  that  while  the 
After  li  t  r/,ght  ™r°tlduwas  ™aiieoted,  that  in  the  right  wrist  was  intercept  ible 
Pas  nt  bo L  !f htsubclavian  ™s  'onnd  to  be  the  last  branch  of  the  aorta. 
<*rotid  ^TZVelT^  ^        *****  '*  ^  ^  COmPressed>  while  «» 

fcterW°f  w  rTr.kS  bGl0W  apply  also  t0  ,  he  fcwo  other  methods  of  surgical 
wence-mtroduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  sac  and  galvano-puncture. 

2  N 
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especially  of  the  rest  of  the  aorta,  must  be  ascertained,  iv.  Ab- 
sence of  rasp-sound  along  the  aorta,  or  any  other  indication  of 
extensive  atheroma,  should  be  verified,  v.  Aortic  incompetence, 
unless  very  slight,  is  a  decided  objection,  as  is  also  mitral  disease, 
or  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  vi.  The  patency  of  the 
vessels  leading  to  the  brain  should  be  investigated  by  making  a 
few  seconds'  pressure  on  the  carotids  alternately  and  then  simul- 
taneously,   vii.  Absence  of  visceral  disease  must  be  ascertained. 

Before  deciding  to  recommend  operative  interference  in  these 
aneurisms,  the  surgeon  should,  I  think,  consider  most  carefully 
the  following  points,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  outcome  of 

recorded  cases  : — 

1  It  is  possible  that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
a  very  few  successful  cases,  and  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  numerous  unsuccessful  cases  have  occurred 
which  have  never  been  published. 

o  It  is  certain  that,  in  some  cases,  operative  treatment  may 
not  only  fail  to  check  the  progress  of  the  aneurism,  but  may 
actually  and  decidedly  hasten  the  fatal  issue  This  grievous 
result  may  not  only  be  brought  about  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
operation  itself,  but  also  by  this  special  and  untoward  result 
which  is  common  to  all  operative  treatment  here-viz.,  that  as  in 
these  aneurisms  the  contiguous  part  of  the  large  vessels  (aorta 
especially)  is  often  extensively  diseased,  and  as  other  aneurisms 
may  be  p-esent,  ligature  of  one  vessel,  by  checking  the  flow ^ of 
blood  at  one  part,  may  throw  the  current  suddenly  upon  another 
perhaps  unfit  to  bear  the  strain,  or,  from  its  relations,  more 
likely  to  produce  grave  pressure-symptoms.* 

«  If  the  enormous  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  the  great  risks  of  the. 
operation,  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  improvement  if  not  ot 
cure,  and  of  palliation  by  rest  and  diet,  and  also  the  fatal  Wfc 
of  recorded  operations,  be  taken  into  due  consideration  it  set  u 
that  the  distal  ligature  on  the  right  side  should  be  limited  to 
deviate  cases,  and  then  performed  only  with  the  expectation  of 
relief,  not  of  cure  "  (Morris t).  , 
Contra-indications  to  Operative  ^f^^l^Z 
(loc  mpra  cU„  V  528)  lays  down  the  following)  W 

-  The  rapid  extension  of  the  aneurism  in  another  direeti ^ 
growth  been  checked  by  operative  interference  xs  well  ^ 
Dr.  Churton's  (Clin.  Sac  Travs,  vol.  »x  p.  ^  jn  Edition  to  the 

vane-puncture,  the  bleed ^^^^^^^ZioaB^  fatal  rupture 
original  aneurism,  thus  bringing  about  omenta  p^  ^ 
into  ;i  bronchus. 
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tumour  symptoms  reach  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  ; 
(2)  when,  with  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord,  there  is  obstruction 
of  the  right  bronchus;  (3)  when  there  is  evidence  of  considerable 
aortic  incompetence  ;  (4)  when  there  is  mitral  disease  or  con- 
siderable cardiac  hypertrophy  ;  (5)  when  there  is,  in  the  course  of 
the  aorta,  the  rasping  sound  of  calcification  or  advanced  atheroma, 
more  particularly  if  the  superficial  vessels  are  rough  and  rigid  ; 

(6)  when  there  is  pain  about  the  spine  and  intercostal  nerves  ; 

(7)  when  there  is  obstruction  of  the  left  bronchus  only  ;  (8)  when 
there  is  pressure  on  the  left  apex,  and  expectoration  of  frothy  blood. 

Choice  of  Vessel. — Question  of  Simultaneous  or  Con- 
secutive Ligature.— I  have  no  space  here  for  quoting  statistics, 
which  are,  after  all,  of  inferior  value  to  the  authoritative  opinions  of 
those  who  have  worked  most  at  this  subject.  The  earliest  and 
foremost  of  these  is  Mr.  Holmes  ;  as  it  is  to  his  opinion  that 
English  surgeons  will  naturally  turn,  the  most  important  of  his 
recent  views  are  given  here. 

1.  "  One  thing,  I  think,  has  been  fully  proved — viz.,  that  the 
distinction  which  was  so  much  insisted  on  between  aortic  and 
innominate  aneurism  is  of  less  importance  in  regard  to  the  distal 
operation  than  used  to  be  taught,  and  that  a  case  of  innominate 
aneurism  which  otherwise  seems  appropriate  for  operation  need 
not  be  rejected  because  it  is  suspected  or  known  that  the  aorta  is 
also  involved.  It  has  also  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  aneurisms 
purely  aortic  have  been  much  benefited  by  distal  operations.  It 
remains  to  inquire  what  cases  should  be  selected,  and  what 
arteries  should  be  tied  in  each  case." 

2.  "  To  my  mind  the  clearest  evidence  of  benefit  has  been  in 
the  case  of  ligature  of  the  left  carotid  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism 
affecting  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch."  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
it  was  the  evident  extension  of  the  tumour  up  the  neck  and 
towards  the  trachea  which  made  Mr.  Holmes  think  that  the 
ligature  would  prove  beneficial,  and  the  result  even  surpassed  his 
expectations,  the  patient  being  alive  and  in  tolerable  health  five 
and  probably  seven  years  after  the  operation.  Thus  Mr.  Holmes, 
considering  that  the  applicability  of  the  distal  ligature  depends 
argely  on  the  observed  growth  of  the  tumour,  would  think  ligature 
0  the  subclavian  justifiable  if,  in  innominate  or  mixed  aneurism, 

maVT0111'  making    ra?id    advance   under   the  sterno- 

as  oid.    He  also  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  estimating 

pressure-signs  as  indicating  extension  of  the  aneurism,  as  evi- 
nced by  the  condition  of  the  veins,  the  breathing,  the  pupil,  &c. 
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3.  With  regard  to  operations  on  the  right  side  in  cases  of 
innominate  or  mixed  innominate  and  aortic  aneurism,  opinions 
vary  as  to  whether  the  carotid  or  subclavian  should  be  tied 
simultaneously,  or  whether  the  carotid  should  be  tied  first.  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  holds  this  latter  view,  evidently  thinks  that  ligature 
of  this  vessel  may  be  sufficient  without  any  consecutive  ligature 
of  the  subclavian,  unless  indications  arise — e.ff.,  the  manifest 
growth  of  the  subclavian  portion  of  the  sac,  or  the  effect  of  com- 
pression of  the  subclavian  in  diminishing  the  size  or  the  pulsation 
of  the  tumour. 

Mr.  Holmes'  chief  reasons  for  preferring  ligature  of  the  carotid 
alone  as  a  first  step  are — (a)  that  while  the  number  of  cases  of 
simultaneous  ligature  is  much  the  larger,  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  success  have  followed  ligature  of  the  right  carotid  alone  : 
(b)  in  some  cases,  where  ligature  of  the  subclavian  has  been  also 
resorted  to  later,  the  aneurism  was  already  diminishing  and 
becoming  firmer  after  ligature  of  the  carotid  ;  (c)  the  simultaneous 
ligature  of  two  such  vessels  as  the  carotid  and  the  subclavian 
may  be  a  very  formidable  undertaking  from  the  prolonged  dis- 
section and  difficulties  with  the  anassthetic ;  (d)  as  ligature  of 
the  left  carotid  has  proved  sufficient  in  aortic  aneurism,  a  similar 
step  should  be  tried  on  the  right  side  in  innominate  aneurism.* 

Another  interesting  and  unsettled  question  bearing  on  this 
matter  of  ligature  of  large  vessels  near  the  heart  is  the  most 
appropriate  material  for  ligature.  This  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed p.  540. 

Facts  which  show  that  the  resort  to  Ligature  has  been 
justifiable. 

1.  Solidification  and  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  swelhng. 

2.  Diminution  of  pulsation.  In  one  case  of  Mr.  Barwells 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans.,vo\.  lxviii.  p.  I  30),  a  month  after  simultaneous 
ligature  of  both  arteries  for  innominate  aneurism,  the  swelling 
again  began  to  increase  and  the  solidifying  tumour  to  soften, 
pulsation  also  recurring  ;  this  went  on  for  about  two  weeks,  when 
the  swelling  again  solidified  and  decreased,  recovery  ultimateiv 

taking  place.  . 

3.  Improvement  in  dyspnoea,  dysphonia,  and  dysphagia. 

4.  Eegain  of  power  over  a  limb. 

5.  Expectoration  of  muco-purulent  discharge  which  has  Dee 


*  Mr.  Barwell  (Joe.  su^a  cit.,  p.  3*8)  goes  a  good  deal  further  as  to  the  po^ 
which  he  believes  will  serve  to  guide  the  choice  of  the  surgeon.  T.mc 
show  how  far  these  are  reliable. 
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accumulating  in  the  lungs  owing  to  interference  with  expiration 
from  pressure  on  the  trachea. 

II.  Introduction  of  Foreign  Bodies  into  the  Sac. — This 
method  was  originally  brought  before  the  profession  by  Mr.  Moore 
(Med.  GMr,  Trans.,yol.  xlvii.  p.  129),  who  introduced  26  yards  of 
fine  iron  wire  into  an  aortic  aneurism.  No  relief  followed,  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac  set  in,  and  the  patient  died  five  days  later. 

More  recently,  Dr.  Cayley  has  published  a  similar  case  in  which 
40  feet  of  wire  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Hulke.  Some  relief  was 
o  iven  to  the  pain,  and  some  consolidation  had  evidently  taken 
place,  but  extension  followed  in  another  direction,  causing  urgent 
tracheal  dyspnoea.  On  this  account  wire  was  introduced  a  second 
time,  34  feet  being  got  in.  Death  followed  nine  days  later. 
Owing  to  this  material  being  considered  too  irritating,  it  has  not 
;  been  much  used. 

Other  surgeons  have  made  use  of  catgut  and  horsehair,  but 
with  these  less  irritating  substances  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get 
much  into  the  they  readily  bend  on  themselves  in  the 

cannula.*  In  the  summer  of  1887,  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Pye 
Smith's,  with  a  large  aortic  aneurism  coming  through  the  chest 
wall,  I  introduced  about  40  feet  of  horsehair  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  method  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Perry.  No  good  was 
done,  the  patient  dying  shortly  after,  worn  out  with  pain.  The 
post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  clot  formed  by  the 
horsehair  was  too  localized  to  have  effected  much  in  the  huge 
cavity  formed  by  the  aneurism. 

Another  method,  that  of  introducing  very  fine  needles,  is,  I 
think,  more  deserving  of  trial.  Suggested  by  Mr.  Moore,  it  has 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Heath  and  Mr.  Puzey.f  The  former  made  use 
of  it  in  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  subclavian,  where  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint  had  failed.    Three  pairs  of  sewing  needles 

*  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  specially  prepared  very  long  pieces  of  catgut 
were  introduced  into  an  aneurism  in  the  neck.  At  the  post-mortem  some  of  these 
'•vcre  found  to  have  passed  on,  beyond  the  aneurism,  into  the  splenic  artery.  In 
the^„„.  of  Surgery,  vol.  iv.,  No.  2,  a  case  of  Dr.  Ransohoff,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
recorded,  in  which  96  inches  of  flexible  silver  wire  were  passed  into  an  aneurism 
of  the  aortic  arch.  After  the  first  48  inches  had  been  introduced,  syncope,  with 
impending  death,  set  in.    With  the  aid  of  stimulants,  the  operation  was  completed. 

or  a  f°rttiight  the  symptoms  were  improved,  when  oedema  of  face  and  right 

"  n  appeared  ;  98  inches  of  wire  were  then  passed  into  another  pari  of  the  sac. 

the  patient  died  eight  days  later,  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism.    The  syncope 

was  found  to  have  been  caused  by  a  loop  of  wire  which  had  passed  beyond  the 

neck  of  the  sac  into  the  aorta,  where  it  was  probably  deflected  by  the  aortic 
valves.  v 

+  Art.  "  Acupuncture,"  Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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were  introduced  into  the  tumour,  each  pair  being  made  to  cross 
in  the  sac  ;  they  were  not  withdrawn  until  the  fifth  day,  by  which 
time  considerable  clotting  had  taken  place.     The  aneurism 
gradually  became  solid;    but  bronchitis  supervened,  and  the 
patient  sank  seventeen  days  later.     Mr.  Puzey  followed  Mr. 
Heath's  plan  in  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate,  but,  no  apparent 
effect  taking  place  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  other  needles 
were  inserted  as  the  first  were  withdrawn,  but  at  different  parts 
of  the  swelling.    This  procedure  being  carried  out  for  several 
weeks,  the  aneurism  finally  almost  disappeared  behind  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle.    Unfortunately,  the  needles  set  up  some 
chronic  cellulitis,  septiceemia  followed  with  vomiting,  and  fatal 
rupture  of  the  sac.    Mr.  Puzey  thinks  this  case  affords  a  warning 
against  pushing  this  treatment  too  far,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  patiently  the  results  of  the  first  introduction  of  the 
needles  before  proceeding  to  insert  others. 

If  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  be  resorted  to,  antiseptic 
precautions*  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  use  of.  The 
following  directions  for  the  use  of  wire  are  given  by  Mr.  Moore 
Qoc.  supra  cit.,  p.  13  5)  •— "  Cnoose  wire  which  is  stiff  enough 
to  pass  the  cannula  without  bending,  but  so  fine  as  to  bend 
easily  when  pressed  against  the  wall  within  the  aneurism.  Pro- 
vide a  straight  short  cannula  of  thin  silver,  sharply  pointed  at 
one  end,  expanded  at  the  other,  and  let  its  tube  be  somewhat 
larger  than  is  sufficient  to  give  ready  passage  to  the  wire.  Let 
there  be  also  a  thicker  wire  which  fills  the  cannula,  and  is  flat- 
tened at  the  end.    This  is  for  use  as  a  probe.    Puncture  with 
the  cannula  some   part  of  the  aneurism  which  shall  not  be 
opposite  to  the  presumed  situation  of  the  aperture  from  the 
artery.     Introduce  the  probe,  and  ascertain  the  position  and  size 
of  the  arterial  opening,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  the  aneumm 
itself     This  would  determine  the  directions  in  which  the  nn 
wire  should  be  introduced  and  the  quantity  which  the  aneurism 
mi-ht  be  expected  to  hold.    Push  in  the  fine  ™**«*^ 
point  against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  sac,  and,  whilst  int roducu! 
Lre,  divert  the  end  of  the  cannula.    The  wire  must  b^ 
its  fixed  extremity  in  a  curve  determined  by  the 
by  the  cannula.     Continue  to  introducewire  and  tc  mo 
cannula,  and  coils  of  wire  will  be  formed^^^ 

*  Mr.  Hulke  in  his  case,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  steel  wire  *^°Jf^ng  npor 
tuns  to  get  rid  of  the  risks  of  pyemia,  ^^££££  passage  of  tbe 
potass*;  strict  antiseptic  precautions  were  used,  including 
wire  between  carbolized  sponges. 
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and  in  any  part  of  the  sac.  In  withdrawing  the  cannula  the 
wire  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  puncture  ;  if  it  did  so, 
the  issue  would  probably  be  fatal  haemorrhage.  The  last  part 
of  the  wire  must  be  pushed  fairly  into  the  aneurismal  cavity  with 
the  flat  end  of  the  probe.  The  cannula  may  then  be  withdrawn 
upon  the  probe,  on  the  removal  of  which,  last  of  all,  the  skin 
should  slip  back  again  over  the  tumour,  and  the  puncture  in  the 
sac  would  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  skin.  The  puncture 
might  be  covered  with  collodion." 

Mr.  BanvelVs  Modification  of  Moore's  Method.  — This  consists 
in  passing  10  feet  of  steel  wire  into  the  sac,  and  sending  a 
current  through  it  to  bring  about,  by  electrolysis,  rapid  deposit 
of  clot.    The  patient  had  a  large  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch, 
with  serious  lung  trouble.     Ten  feet  of  steel  wire  were  intro- 
duced with  a  fine  insulated  trocar.    To  the  wire  the  positive 
pole  was  attached,  while  a  negative  pole  of  spongio-piline  was 
1  placed  on  the  back.    A  current  of  1  o  milliamperes  was  passed 
J  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  without  pain.    In  twelve  hours  the 
tumour  was  more  solid  and  the  pulsation  more  distant.    Four  days 
«  later  a  swelling,  which  had  been  observed  two  years  before  and 
disappeared,  reappeared  in  the  neck,  evidently  a  secondary  sac. 
I  A  week  later  the  patient  died  of  his  lung-trouble.     At  the 
autopsy,  "  the  wide  coils  of  wire  are  surrounded  with  thick,  firm, 
colourless  clot,  which  in  many  places  binds  the  wire  to  the  sac 
walls,  thus  strengthening  them  and  rendering  rupture  hardly 
•  possible."    In  the  secondary  sac  this  had  not  formed.    Two  cases 
thus  treated  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Abbe  (Ann.  of  Surg.,  vol.  vi. 
No.  4)  :  one  died  in  three  weeks,  with  threatening  gangrene  of 
one  toe,  perhaps  embolic  ;  in  the  other,  on  the  second  evening,  the 
sac,  here  diagnosed  as  "a  dissecting  subclavian  aneurism,"  ruptured 
mto  the  trachea.    In  neither  case  could  an  autopsy  be  obtained. 

III.  Galva no-puncture. — This  method  has  for  its  object  the 
production  of  clotting  without  the  risks  and  difficulties  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies.  Like  the  latter,  it  has 
scarcely  had  a  fair  trial,  being  too  often  not  made  use  of  till  the 
size  attained  by  the  aneurism  forbids  any  hope  of  cure,  and 
almost  of  relief. 

Points  to  pay  attention  to. — (1)  To  avoid  production  of  heat, 
pain,  and  sloughing  of  the  skin,  the  current*  used  should  be  a 


Dr.  McCal]  Anderson,  in  a  most  successful  case  {Lancet,  1S73,  vol.  i.  p.  261), 
employed  four  to  six  cells  of  a  Stohrer's  battery.    In  a  case  of  Dr.  Ord  (Lancet, 
°.  vol.  ii.  p.  450).  followed  by  temporary  benefit,  six  to  eighteen  cells  of  a 
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comparatively  weak  one.     As  an  anesthetic  is  not  usually  re- 
quired, the  time  occupied  may  be  considerable.     (2)  The  needles 
should  be  of  steel,  as  fine  as  is  consistent  with  perforating  the 
tissues,  in   order   to   diminish   pain,  haemorrhage,  and  risk  of 
sloughing.*     (3)  To  avoid  the  same  risks,  the  needles  should  be 
insulated  within  about  £  inch  of  their  points  by  two  layers  of 
spirit  varnish.    (4)  As  it  has  been  proved  that  the  effect  of 
electrolysis  on  blood  at  the  positive  pole  is  a  fairly  firm  and 
tenacious  dark  clot,  while  the  negative  rather  produces  a  pinkish 
frothy  substance,  it  seems  wiser  to  connect  the  needle  or  needles 
introduced  into  the  sac  with  the  positive  pole,  while  a  large 
sponge  wrung  out   of  warm  salt-water  is  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  and  applied  to  the  chest  wall  near  the  swelling. 
(5)  A  sitting  should  not  be  prolonged  over  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 
The  punctures  had  best  be  closed  by  collodion.  (6)  The  operation 
should  not  be  repeated  too  soon,  time  being  allowed  for  all  local 
reaction  to  cease  and  for  consolidation  of  the  coagulum  to  occur, 
which  often  takes  some  time. 

Drawbacks  and  Dangers.— (1)  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.Holmesr 
«  it  is  a  radical  defect  of  this  method  that  it  acts  by  inducing 
<  passive  '  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  sac.  Hence,  it  is  inherently 
uncertain,  liable  to  cause  relapse  by  the  melting  of  the  coagulum, 
or  inflammation  by  its  too  sudden  deposition.  Again,  it  is  very 
liable  to  set  up  inflammation  in  the  walls  and  contents  of  the 
sac  Then  too,  the  needles  sometimes  produce  eschars  at  the 
points  of  'their  insertion,  and  thus  give  rise  to  consecutive 
hemorrhage.  In  fact,  the  cases  are  few  in  which  a  perfectly 
happy  result  has  been  obtained,  but  some  of  these  are  worthy  ot 
-particular  attention.  .  ^ 

Amongst  these  is  a  case  of  Ciniselli  (Holmes,  loc.  supra  at), 
in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  quickly  increasm 
pushing  out  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  with  powerful  pulsation 
rapidly  diminished  with  much  solidification  after  galvano-pnncture 
oT  foi'y  minutes,  the  patient  resuming  his  work  as  a  coachman 
ten  weeks  later.     In  Dr.  McCall  Anderson's  case  the  an **nm 
was  a  small  one,  about  3i  inches  in  diameter  ;  a  ter  ^  ano^ 
puncture  on  three  occasions,  the  swelling  was  only  about 
quarter  of  its  previous  size,  and  for  the  most 
a  case  of  Dr.  CarterV(Za^ 

^^^^  S9S) 
made  use  of  five  to  eleven  cells  of  the  same  battery  needles,. 

*  With  this  object,  Dr.  Bastian  used  a  small  hare-lip  pin. 
as  made  by  Weiss,  seem  very  large. 
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of  the  thoracic  aorta  appearing  in  the  right  sub-clavicular  region, 
and  accompanied  by  much  pain,  was  treated  by  galvano-puncture 
on  three  occasions  with  very  great  relief,  the  pulsation  becoming 
almost  imperceptible  and  the  pain  disappearing. 

In  deciding  between  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  (e.g., 
wire)  and  the  use  of  galvano-puncture,  I  think  (i)  that  the  use  of 
needles  (p.  565)  deserves  a  further  trial;  (2)  that  if  galvano- 
puncture  has  given  better  results  than  wire  or  catgut,  this  is  due 
to  too  large  amounts  of  these  foreign  bodies  having  been  intro- 
duced.* Even  when  some  material  is  found  less  irritating  than 
wire  and  not  so  flexible  as  catgut  or  horsehair,  and  therefore  more 
manageable,  galvano-puncture  will,  probably,  still  be  safer  and 
more  resorted  to. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  if  anything  like  prolonged  relief  is  to 
be  given,  such  operations  must  be  resorted  to  at  an  earlier  date 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  and  I  would  again  draw  attention 
to  the  remarks  at  p.  562  (a  point  to  which  attention  has  not 
been  sufficiently  directed),  that  surgical  interference  may,  in 
cases  of  large  aneurism,  do  more  harm  than  good  by  diverting 
the  blood-current  from  the  original  aneurism  into  some  outlying 
and  unsuspected  secondary  sac,  and  thus  causing  pressure  on  im- 
portant parts  which  have  hitherto  escaped.  Besides  this  danger, 
three  others  have  to  be  remembered  when  wire  is  introduced. 
(1)  Embolism.  (2)  Suppuration  of  the  sac.  Both  these  have 
been  made  much  rarer  by  carefully  rendering  the  wire  aseptic. 
Any  inflammation  of  the  sac  should  at  once  be  treated  by  ice- 
Dags-  (3)  Introduction  of  the  wire  beyond  the  aneurism  (foot- 
note, p.  565). 


In  two  cases  in  which  wire  was  introduced  into  the  sac  of  an  abdominal 
aneurism  by  the  late  Prof.  Loreta,  great  relief  followed. 


PART  III. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  THORAX. 


CHAPTER  I. 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  BREAST  (Figs.  104,  105). 

Indications.— The  following  remarks  must  be  considered  to  refer 
to  that  most  common  and  important  of  diseases— carcinoma. 

As  recurrence  after  operation  is,  sooner  or  later,  practically 
certain  in  the  great  majority  of  cases-"  as  certain  as  anything 
in  surgery  "  (Paget)— a  careful  and  judicious  selection  of 
cases  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  such  a  purpose  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  breast  fall  into  the  three  following  groups:— 

A.  Cases  to  which  an  Operation  is  altogether  unmited,  or  espe- 
cially doubtful  and  {in  many)  dangerous.— {1) 1  The JeJ7  a8e  ' 
e.,.,  after  sixty  ;  not  only  are  the  aged  less  healthy  but  the y  « 
less,  troubled  by  the  cancer,  aud  more  resigned.    (2)  In - 
healthily  fat  *  and  plethoric.  (3)  Habitual  over-eaters   (4)  liPP* « 
on  the  sly.     (5)  The  subjects  of  a  confirmed  bronchitis,  and  weak 
heart.    (6)  Subjects  of  decided  albuminuria,  cirrhosis  or  diabetes 
<7)  Extensive  disease  of  the   skin,  accompanied  by  scatter 
inbercles  or  oedema,  and,  worst  of  all    a  brawny, 
greasy  condition  of  the  skin,  with  firm  oedema  and  open  ebac eo 
glands,  approaching  thecondition^of^ 

*  Sir  James  Paget,  from  whom  several  of  the  ^TotrSj S*** 
writes  (Clin.  Lects.  and  Essays,  p.  14) :-  The  ovcr^  »c  eerily 
especially  when  their  fatness  is  not  hereditary,  but  may  be  reterre  )f 

"their  over-eating,  soaking,  indolence  and  defects j  e*     t mns.  V 
this  class  are  such  as  have  soft,  ^f^'^^^Zt  than  even  the, 
know  them  by  their  bellies  being  pendulous  ^rj^^  omentai  fatand 
thick  subcutaneous  fat  accounts  for,  for  tins  shape  tel    oi  l  ^  Jame5 

I  suppose,  of  defective  portal  circu  at.on.     Son  c ^eail.cr   em         ^  frf 
may  hero  bo  quoted:  "Such  people  must  be  ca  efuH  S          gnd  mcre 

wefi;  not  kept  too  long  in  bed  5  not  allowed  to  retain 
bigness  must  not  be  taken  for  plethora. 
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•owth,  with  rapidly  increasing  fixity.*  (9)  Supra-clavicular  dis- 
eased (10)  A  young  patient,  especially  with  a  voluminous 
breast, t  a  rapidly  increasing  growth,  and  a  bad  family  history, 
(r  1)  Of  course,  the  presence  of  carcinoma  elsewhere — e.g.,  uterus 
 or  secondary  deposits.  That  operation  is  not  absolutely  con- 
tra-indicated where  both  breasts  are  involved  is  showrn  by  a  case 
of  Mr.  Page's  (Brit.  Med.  Jotim.,  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  937),  in  which 
both  breasts  were  the  seat  of  carcinoma,  and  both  were  simultane- 
ously operated  on  by  Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Silcock.  The  patient,  aged 
sixty-eight,  made  a  good  recovery.  Notes  are  also  given  of  another 
interesting  case,  in  which  a  large  carcinomatous  breast  was  success- 
fully removed,  an  axillary  gland  being  also  removed,  in  a  woman 
aged  seventy-four. 

B.  Cases  in  which  an  Operation  is  indicated. — (1)  Cases  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  for  the  younger  the  patient  the  more  active 
is  the  cancer.  (2)  Especially  if  patients  who  are  on  in  years 
are  thin  and  dry  and  tough,  clear- voiced  and  bright-eyed,  with 
good  pulses  and  digestion,  and  no  cough  or  wheezing.  (3)  Small 
breasts  and  little  fat.  (4)  Where  the  growth  is  circumscribed 
with  distinct  outline.  The  worst  defined  tumours  are  the  worst 
for  recurrence.  (5)  Where  the  growth  is  very  hard.  The 
"  stoniest "  growths  are  usually  the  slowest.  (6)  Skin  not  in- 
volved. (7)  Absence  of  fixity.  (8)  Either  no  axillary  glands,  or 
'but  very  few,  involved.  (9)  Rate  of  progress  slow,  and  family 
history  good. 

0.  Oases  in  which  an  Operation  is  doubtful. — These  lie  inter- 
mediate between  A  and  B,  both  as  to  general  and  local  points. 

I  here  are  no  worse  cases  for  operation  than  those  in  which  malignant  dis- 
ase  supervenes  on  mammary  abscess  and  induration  in  suckling  women. 

other  points  are  favourable,  and  if  it  seems  justifiable  on  account  of  pain, 
Meatemng  ulceration,  &c,  to  give  the  patient  temporary  relief  by  the  removal 
'    10  breast,  enlargement  of  glands  here  need  not  deter  1  he  surgeon  ;  when  the 
danck    11  tT rcmoved  below  from  the  breast  and  l  he  axilla.,  the  supra- clavicular 
'hem  i  1  G'  be  foundto  enlarge  slowly,  and  as  bhespaoe  which  contains 

tsl  f0tS  ^  fcheydo  not  bccome  adherent  quickly.  I  have  twice  within  the 
ine'th /  5?ars  °Perated  in  cases  in  which  these  glands  were  slightly  involved.  In 
patient  hved  three  years,  in  the  other  fourteentoonths,  after  the  operation, 
he  moredflT  a'"1  ""'  more  ocular  the  breast,  and  the  more  abundant  the  fat, 
mtalsoe  w|Uitbcto  make  certain  of  extirpating  not  only  the  growth, 

hat  1  hav  T7  at°m  °E  br°aSt'  While  sPeaking  of  vascularity,  I  am  reminded 
'rcmophil 0  tv  aSked  iE  removal  of  the  breast  is  justifiable  in  the  subjects  of 
ecorded  b  M  I  0n]y  °aSe  boarin£  011  this  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  one 
episf?  •  tr Macnamara  {Lancet,  1884,  vol.  i.  p.  294).  The  patient  here  had 
deeding f m*'  1  Which  four  relatives  h^  died.  There  was  no  history  of 
lot  eJL  m  W0llnds-  The  breast  was  removed  with  a  loss  of  blood  "  certainly 
f£»tertban  is  usual  in  such  cases." 
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Questions  which  the  Surgeon  may  be  asked,  or 
which  he  may  have  to  put  to  himself. 

1.  How  long  will  my  patient  live  if  I  do  not  operate  ?  This  can 
only  be  answered  approximately  by  considering  the  average  duration 
of  life,  from  the  earliest  discovery,  in  cases  of  scirrhus.  This  is 
about  two  years  and  a  half.* 

2 .  How  long  will  she  live  if  I  do  operate  ?  If  the  discovery 
and  the  operation  are  early  ones,  three  years  and  a  half  may  be 
hoped  for,  in  cases  operated  on,  from  the  first  discovery  to  the 
close.  Mr.  Sibley  (loc.  supra  cit.)  gives  fifty-three  months ;  Mr. 
M.  Baker  fifty-five  months. 

3.  What  is  the  average  date  of  recurrence  after  operation  ? 
About  a  year.  Mr.  Sibley  gives  (loc.  supra  cit.)  fourteen,  Mr.  M. 
Baker  thirteen,  months.  If  anything,  the  above  averages  are 
probably  too  favourable  :  while  the  extremes  vary  from  two  months 
to  ten  years,  more  than  half  return  within  twelve  months ;  about 
two-fifths  return  in  six  months.  I  have  left  the  above  unaltered 
in  this  edition,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  far  more  thorough 
operations  of  the  present  day  will  necessitate  revision  of  these 
dates. 

4.  What  arc  the  risks  of  the  operation  itself?  In  other  words, 
what  are  the  risks  that  the  patient,  instead  of  dying  in  one  or 
two  years  of  the  disease,  may  die  in  one  or  two  weeks  of  the 
operation  ?f  In  most  cases,  with  careful  after-treatment  on  modern 
lines,  the  risks  are  slight.  The  deaths  from  operation  are  mainly 
due — (a)  to  septic  causes — e.g.,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  &c. ;  (b)  to 
lung-trouble — e.g.,  broncho-pneumonia  ;  (c)  to  the  amesthetic  m  a 
patient  the  subject  of  old  bronchitis. 


*  Mr.  Sibley  {Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlii.)  gives  thirty-two  months ;  Mr.  M. 
Baker  {ibid.,  vol.  xliii.)  gives  forty- three  months.  Mr.  Beck  (Diet,  of  Surg.. 
vol.  i.  p.  185),  apparently  quoting  from  Prof.  Gross,  divides  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  unrelieved  by  treatment,  into  these  three  stages . 
—First,  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  breast,  the  duration  of  (his  first  stage 
averaging  fourteen  months.  Secondly,  the  stage  of  the  skin  and  the  axillar) 
lymphatics,  taking,  in  the  average,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  month. 
Thirdly,  the  stage  of  ulceration  and  general  infection,  usually  taking  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  twenty-seventh  month  to  close  the  case  in  death.  In  atrophj° 
scirrhus  the  average  duration  of  cases  not  operated  on  is  given  as  eighty-two 
months,  patients  having  been  known  to  survive  fifteen  or  even  twenty  y  • 
With  encephaloid  cancer  the  average  duration  is  under  a  your.  Even  after  re- 
moval of  the  breast  it  is  said  to  be  only  sixteen  months  and  a  half. 

t  Sir  James  Paget  and  Mr.  Erichsen  gave  10  per  cent. ;  Mr.  Bryant.  P^ 
cent. ;  Dr.  Stettegart,  giving  the  statistics  of  operations  performed  f  10,11  tj,e 
1876  in  one  of  the  hospitals  at  Berlin,  gives  a  mortality  of  7  per  cent.  wJ^gnd 
breast  alone  was  removed,  and  23  per  cent,  where  the  breast  was  renio\e 
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Fresh  statistics,  to  be  of  any  value,  will  be  required  of  this 
ration,  performed  with  modern  completeness,  and  with  strict 
Iseptic  precautions  maintained  throughout. 

Reasons  which  may  make  a  Patient  wish  for  an  Operation 
beyond  gaining  a  mere  Prolongation  of  Life.— These  may  be: 
(a)  Relief  from  pain,*  which  otherwise  increases  daily ;  the 
misery  of  waking  every  day  to  the  consciousness  of-  an  incurable 
disease  -t  the  sometime  loathsomeness;  the  restlessness  for  cure 
/Paget),  (b)  The  return  of  the  disease  in  the  scar  is  often  less 
grievous  than  the  original  disease— i.e.,  the  induration,  ulceration, 
excavation  are  slower  and  less  marked  than  in  the  breast-tissue.J 
(c)  Death  by  deposits  in  the  viscera,  these  being  unseen,  is  less 
distressing  to  the  patient  than  death  by  the  original  cancer  in  the 
breast,  which    s  always  under  her  eyes,     (d)  The  patient  may 


the  axilla  cleared  out  us  well  (Lang.  Arch.,  Bd.  xxiv.  1879).  These  statistics, 
nowadays,  require  revision.  Thus,  Mr.  Butlin  (he.  infra  tit.,  p.  370)  considers 
that  the  mortality  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

*  The  uncertainty  of  the  pain  attendant  on  cancer  of  the  breast  is  well  known. 
Almost  always  absent  for  the  first  year  or  more,  save  when  the  bosom  is  handled, 
pain  may  scarcely  be  present  from  first  to  last.  More  frequently  after  the  above 
dates  the  pain  becomes  increasingly  dull  and  heavy,  then  more  and  more 
lancinating ;  finally,  when  the  growth  is  ulcerating,  a  hot  burning  sensation  is 
substituted  for,  or  added  to,  the  lancinating  pain  (Paget,  Surg.  Path.,  pp.  646, 
647).  Thus,  while  the  growth  is  small  and  can  be  removed  with  good  hope,  the 
patient  refuses  operation  because  she  cannot  believe  in  cancer  without  pain. 
Later  on,  when  she  seeks  relief  from  her  pain,  all  hope  of  giving  permanent  relief 
has  usually  passed  away. 

t  Sir  C.  Bell's  vivid  picture  of  the  advanced  stage  of  cancer  of  the  breast  may 
be  quoted  here.  It  should  stir  up  in  every  mind  an  earnest  desire  to  secure 
■earlier  operations.  "  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  pitiable.  Suffering 
much  bodily,  and  everything  most  frightful  present  to  the  imagination,  a  con- 
tinual hectic  preys  upon  her,  which  is  shown  in  increasing  emaciation.  The 
countenance  is  pale  and  anxious,  with  a  slight  leaden  hue  ;  the  features  have 
become  pinched,  the  lips  and  nostrils  slightly  livid ;  the  pulse  is  frequent ;  the 
pains  are  severe.  In  the  hard  tumours  the  pain  is  stinging  or  sharp  ;  in  the 
exposed  surface  it  is  burning  and  sore.  Pains,  like  those  of  rheumatism,  extend 
over  the  body,  especially  to  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  spine  ;  the  hips  and 
shoulders  are  subject  to  these  pains.  Successively  the  glands  of  the  axilla  and 
those  above  the  clavicle  become  diseased.  Severe  pains  shoot  down  the  arm  of 
the  affected  side.  It  swells  to  an  alarming  degree  and  becomes  immovable.  At 
length  there  is  nausea  and  weakness  of  digestion ;  a  tickling  cough  distresses 
her ;  severe  stitches  strike  through  the  side  ;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  flutter- 
ing, the  surface  cadaverous,  the  breathing  anxious,  and  so  she  sinks "  (Med. 
'Mr,  Trans.,  vol.  xii.  p.  223). 

+  While  this  is  correct,  local  recurrence,  as  being  constantly  visible  to,  and 
dwelt  on  by,  the  patient,  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  If  only  it  was  more  the 
custom  to  operate  very  widely  and  deeply,  and  without  attempting  much  primary 
"nion  in  cases  at  all  advanced  (p.  575),  local  recurrence  would  be  almost  un- 
known. 
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have  especial  reasons  for  wishing  to  live  and  get  about  in  com 
parative  comfort  for  a  year  or  so.* 

Operation  (Figs.  104,  105).— The  chief  objects  to  be  born, 
in  mind  throughout  the  operation  are — 

1 .  To  get  away  every  atom  of  the  disease. — The  main  diffi- 
culties in  securing  this  are— (a)  The  fact  that  while  cancer  may 
be  actually  declared  in  the  tumour  only,  yet  the  whole  breast  fe 
in  a  pre-cancerous  condition,  and  one  on  which  cancer  may  easily 
supervene  if  an  atom  of  the  gland  is  left  behind,  (b)  Owing  to 
the  amount  of  fat  which  is  often  present,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  sure  that  every  particle  of  gland-tissue  has  been  removed, 
especially  when  the  parts  are  obscured  with  blood. 

2.  To  remove  entirely  the  lymphatic  tract  between  the: 
breast  and  the  axilla. 

.  3.  To  clear  out  the  axilla. — This  should  be  done  as  a  regular 
thing  in  every  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  whether  any  glands 
can  be  felt  or  no. 

tThe  parts  having  been  well  cleansed,  including  the  axilla,  and 
this  space  shaved,  the  patient's  neck  and  abdomen  well  protected 
with  mackintoshes,  with  warm  towels  beneath,  the  arm  is  carried 
away  from  the  side  and  an  elliptical  incision  is  made  from  a  point 
close  to  the  sternum,  passing  along  the  lower  border  of  the  breast, 
and  then  somewhat  upwards  towards  the  axilla.  An  assistant 
standing  opposite  to  the  surgeon  now  draws  up  the  breast,  while 
the  surgeon,  taking  the  edge  of  the  cut  skin  with  his  left  finger 
and  thumb,  dissects  this  off  in  a  downward  direction  till  he  is  well 
below  the  lower  limit  of  the  breast.}  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  being 
applied  to  any  spouting  vessels,  an  assistant  makes  sponge-pressure 


*  Thus,  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Sir  B.  Broclie  {Led.  on  Path,  and  Surg.,]>.  202), 
he  declined  at  first  to  operate  on  a  lady  with  a  scirrhns  of  the  breast  on  the  point 
of  ulcerating.  In  a  few  weeks  the  patient  returned,  begging  to  have  the  breast 
removed,  that,  her  life  being  rendered  more  comfortable  and  active,  she  might 
accompany  in  society  an  only  daughter.  The  operation  was  successfully  per- 
formed, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  patient  died  of  secondary  pleuritic 
effusion. 

f  Important  points  in  the  preliminary  treatment  arc  regulating  the  patient's 
diet,  getting  rid  of  her  refuse,  and  treating  any  bronchitis,  however  slight 
this  may  appear  to  be.  Sir  W.  Savory  {Brit'.  Mcd.Journ.,  1883,  vol.  ii.  p.  167)  has 
advised  the  use  of  an  ice-bag  for  five  hours  before  the  operation  to  diminish  the 
loss  of  blood.  Two  cases  given  here  show  that  pregnancy  of  three  and  seven 
months  is  no  bar  to  serious  operations  on  the  breast. 

t  While  the  surgeon  must  get  beyond  the  breast  so  as  to  make  sure  of  removing 
all  of  it,  he  should  not  carry  his  knife  farther  down  than  is  needful :  otherwise 
discharges  will  pocket  here,  and  may  travel  backwards  around  the  ribs,  point- 
ing at  the  angle  of  the  scapula  (p.  578). 
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this  flap,  and  draws  the  breast  somewhat  down,  while  the 
surgeon  makes  another  elliptical  incision,  starting  from  the  same 
point  as  the  first,  but  passing  upwards  along  the  upper  limit  of 
tie  breast,  and  then  descending  somewhat  to  meet  its  fellow  just 
below  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major.*  While 
the  breast  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  assistant  who  is  making 
pressure  on  the  lower  flap  to  prevent  bleeding,  the  surgeon  raises 
an  upper  flap  in  the  same  way  as  the  lower,  taking  care  to  get 
above  the  upper  limit  of  the  breast,  and  in  either  case  keeping 
the  point  of  the  knife  towards  the  skin  and  not  towards  the 
breast,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  make  "  button  holes." 

Opportunity  may  be  taken  here  to  refer  to  these  elliptical 
incisions,  and  the  flaps  which  are  raised  thereby.  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  way  in  which  they  are  often  planned  and 
carried  out  is  not  only  futile,  but  highly  perilous.  What  is  far 
too  often  done,  is,  by  means  of  such  elliptical  incisions,  to  include 
the  nipple  and  a  very  slight  margin  of  skin  on  either  side.  The 
breast  is  then  quickly  removed  without  any  due  precaution  as  to 
getting  above  and  below  its  limits ;  the  wound  comes,  without 
any  trouble,  excellently  together  ;  nothing  could  look  better  at  the 
time,  but  in  a  few  months  the  disease  inevitably  reappears.  I 
believe  that  we  should  do  much  better  in  these  days  of  antiseptic 
surgery  and  skin-grafting  if  we  reverted  to  the  ancient  method  of 
deliberately  sweeping  away  the  whole  breast  and  all  the  skin  over 
it.  If  elliptical  incisions  are  used,  they  should  be  carried  very 
wide  of  the  nipple,  close  to  the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  the 
breast,  and  the  flaps  should  be  reflected  well  beyond  the  breast 
limits.  No  skin  that  is  even  doubtful  should  be  hesitated  over 
for  a  moment.  In  cases  of  any  standing,  all  the  skin  over  that- 
half  of  the  breast,  in  which  the  cancer  is,  had  better  go.  It  may 
be  answered  to  this  that  there  will  be  a  wound  left,  gaping  more 
or  less  widely.  This  objection  can  be  met,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
following  the  steps  detailed  below.  But  if  a  gaping  wound  has, 
after  all,  to  be  left,  while  it  does  not  look  so  well  at  the  time,  it 
will  give  a  far  better  result  afterwards. 

The  incisions  having  been  made  as  directed,  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  the  flaps  cleared  off  till  the  limits  of  the  breast 
above  and  below  and  at  the  sternal  and  axillary  ends  are  clearly 
oehned,  all  freely  bleeding  points  secured,  the  surgeon  proceeds 
!»g.  104),  with  his  finger  or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  to  strip  the 

*  A 

not  uncommon  mistake  in  marking  out  the  flaps  is  to  go  dangerously  near 
°n  one  side,  and  then  very  far  on  the  other. 
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•breast  from  off  the  cellular  layer  which  unites  it  to  the  pectoral 
muscle.  Two  precautions  should  be  taken  here  : — (i)  to  define 
the  lower  border  of  the  muscle,  otherwise  it  is  very  easy  to  strip 
•*ip  some  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  also  as  well  as  the  breast 
■over  it ;  (2)  to  remember  that  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  this 
muscle  is  soft  and  probably  fatty,  it  is  very  easy  to  detach  some 
•of  the  fibres  even  when  the  breast  is  not  adherent  to  the  muscle. 
If  it  be  found,  especially  in  a  case  of  any  duration,  that  the  cancer 
has  involved  any  part  of  the  muscle,  the  sternal  fasciculi  should 
•be  cleanly  removed  from  their  bony  attachments,  cutting  across 
them  at  these  points,  and  stripping  them  up  cleanly  with  a 
•director  :  any  muscular  vessels  which  need  it  are  now  tied.  The 

Fid.  104. 


axillary  border  of  the  muscle  and  its  fascia  should  be  removed  in 
most  cases,  as  here  run  the  lymphatics  to  the  axilla. 

The  breast  being  removed,  any  remaining  bleeding  points  should 
be  secured,  and  it  may  be  here  said,  once  for  all,  that,  in  removal 
•of  a  breast,  vessels  will  be  met  with  chiefly  at  the  four  following 
points  : — (1)  In  the  cut  edges  of  skin  :  (2)  coming  through  the 
pectoralis  major;  (3)  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
•coming  through  the  serratus  magnus ;  (4)  at  the  axillary  end  of 
the  incision,  branches  from  the  external  mammary  and  sub- 
scapular, this  latter  being  usually  the  largest  of  all. 

Irrigation  with  hot  mercury  perchloride  solution  should  be  em- 
ployed throughout,  and,  the  wound  left  by  the  removal  of  the  breast 
being  covered  over  with  sponges  or  lint  wrung  out  of  the  same 
solution  and  often  renewed,  the  surgeon  should  in  every  case  of 
cancerous  breast  prolong  his  incision  into  the  axilla  along  the 
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lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  thence  through  the  skin 
up  to  the  biceps,  so  as  to  expose  the  cavity  freely.  A  few  light 
touches  of  the  knife  open  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  tip  of  the 
ringer  then  loosens  the  glands  and  further  explores  the  cavity. 
During  this  stage  the  arm  is  drawn  more  and  more  above  the 
patient's  head,  so  as  to  open  out  the  axilla. 

Not  only  every  gland  that  can  be  felt  or  seen  should  be 
removed,  but  also  every  atom  of  fat  that  can  be  got  out  of  the 
axilla.  In  this  substance  lie  lymphatic  glands,  which  otherwise 
will  be  surely  left  behind,  and  by  its  removal  a  source  of  tedious 
suppuration,  which  is  always  liable  to  follow  on  disturbance  of 
fat,  will  be  avoided. 

In  removing  the  fat  and  glands  after  loosening  them  and  free- 
ing them  with  the  finger,  steel  director,  or  blunt  dissector,  every- 
thing which  feels  like  a  pedicle,  everything  which  does  not  shell 
away  quickly,  should  be  divided,  below  a  pair  of  Spencer  Wells' 
forceps,  and  the  upper  end  tied,  or  secured,  if  preferred,  with 
double  chromic-gut  ligatures  passed  with  an  aneurism  needle. 

Every  precaution  must  be  taken  not  to  rupture  the  axillary 
vein,  an  accident  best  avoided  by  remembering  its  position,  by 
using  no  sharp  instrument,  and  working  without  any  undue 
tearing  or  force.  The  large  sub-scapular  vein  nearly  always 
requires  ligature,  and  if  this,  or  any  other  branch,  is  torn  away 
close  to  the  axillary  vein,  an  accident  which  here,  as  in  branches 
of  the  internal  jugular,  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  happen  if  undue 
force  is  used,  or  if  the  parts  are  made  adherent  by  growth,  most 
embarrassing  haemorrhage  will  take  place.  This  is  only  to  be 
met  by  taking  up  the  aperture  with  a  ligature  around  it,  if  this 
be  feasible,  or  by  ligaturing  the  vein  above  and  below.  In 
some  cases  it  is  not  till  the  surgeon  has  reached  the  very  top  of 
the  axilla,  that  he  finds,  his  operation  being  well-nigh  completed, 
that  there  are  still  glands  so  adherent  to  the  vein  that  they  cannot 
be  removed,  and  that  his  operation  must  be  an  incomplete  one. 

When  the  axilla  seems  to  be  thoroughly  cleared  out,  attention 
must  still  be  paid  to  the  following  points  :— (a)  The  edges  of  the 
pectoralis  major  and  minor,  as  glands  are  met  with  here  between 
»e  too  muscles  (Fig.  105);  (6)  the  under  surf  ace  of  the  pectorals  ; 
W  the  apex  of  the  axilla.    To  reach  enlarged  glands  in  either  of 
fiese  two  latter  situations,  both  pectorals  must  be  divided  near 
ju- insertions,  completely  if  necessary.     Such  a  step  will  cause 
acuuonal  hemorrhage,  probably  from  the  long  thoracic  and 
oscular  branches,  and  will  call  for  thorough  drainage  and  greater 
ion  sfclU  t0  keeping  the  wound  sweet.    It  is,  however,  far 

2  0 
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better  to  face  these  than  to  run  the  risks,  inevitable  otherwise  . 
leaving  mischief  behind  which  the  surgeon  will  never  again  ha\ 
so  favourable  a  chance  of  attacking,  or  of  doing  harm  to  the  larj 
vessels,  by  working  in  the  dark. 

If  at  any  stage  of  cleaning  out  the  axilla  the  axillary  vein 
so  embedded  in  the  malignant  deposit  that  this  cannot  be  remove 

FlO.  I05. 


To  show  the  position  of  the  chief  gLands  and  vessels  in  the  axilla. 
(After  Sddillot.) 

without  taking  away  a  part  of  the  vein  also,  this  may  be  don 
without  hesitation,  two  chromic-gut  ligatures  being  first  applied. 

The  wound  is  now  thoroughly  sponged  out,  all  hasmorrhag 
finally  arrested,  and  due  drainage  provided  for.  In  doing  this  1 
is  often  advisable  not  only  to  pass  a  drainage-tube  from  end  to  en. 
of  the  wound,  but  also  to  puncture  the  lower  flap,  if  this  is  large 
near  its  attached  border,  and  to  bring  out  here  another  drainage 
tube,  with  one  end  in  the  axilla,  otherwise  tension,  and  burrowm; 
of  discharges,  which  may  travel  round  to  the  back  along  the  ribs 
requiring  fresh  administration  of  anassthetics  and  free  openings 
are  very  likely  to  occur. 

Due  drainage  being  provided  for,  the  wound  most  scrupulousi. 


*  In  two  cases  in  which  I  was  compelled  to  remove  a  f^  ^Zt^ 
vein  between  two  ligatures,  the  resulting  oedema  and  trouble  we  e  much 
1  expected  ;  in  one  case  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  occm  at  all. 
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a-ied  and  a  little  iodoform  dusted  on  it,  the  surgeon  sees  how  far 
le  wulbe  able  to  close  the  wound.  And  without  describing  an 
asy  case,  I  would  say  at  once  that  it  is  often  possible,  by  paying 
Mention 'to  the  following  details,  when  the  arm  is  brought  down, 
to  unite  a  wound,  perhaps  completely,  in  which  any  attempt  to 
close  the  edges  appears  at  first  quite  hopeless,  as  in  cases  where 
Lri  inches  separates  the  flaps.  To  begin  with,  a  very  large 
number  of  sutures  should  be  used,  upwards  of  twenty-four  per- 
haps in  a  widely  gaping  wound,  so  that  the  tension  shall  be 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  over  a  large  number  instead  of 
falling  heavily  upon  a  few.*  Thus  about  eighteen  or  more  sutures 
of  stout  carbolized  silk  or  wire  (the  latter  having  the  advantage 
of  being  rapidly  twisted  up)  are  passed  some  distance  from  the 
edges  of  the  flaps  near  where  these  join  the  chest.  This  gives 
the  sutures  a  firm  hold,  and  also  obliterates  the  extensive  wound. 
These  sutures  being  tightened  up,  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
brought  into  exact  apposition  with  numerous  fishing-gut  sutures. 
If  the  surgeon  is  unable  to  unite  the  wound  completely,  he  must 
rest  content  with  bringing  the  edges  of  the  flaps  as  near  as  may 
be,  thinking  only  of  extirpating  the  disease  thoroughly,  and  not 
of  the  look  of  the  wound.  The  stout  sutures  should  be  cut 
usually  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation.  All  of 
them  should  not  be  divided  at  once,  and,  with  regard  to  these 
and  other  sutures,  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  the  wound  by 
removing  the  sutures.  Judicious  cutting  of  those  on  which  the 
tension  is  too  great  is  all  that  is  required  at  first.  Owing  to 
the  great  elasticity  of  the  skin,  aided  by  a  little  morphia,  I  find 
very  little  pain  follows  a  wound  which  is  at  first  extremely  tense. 

The  wound  being  finally  cleansed,  the  drainage-tubes  syringed 
through  to  free  them  of  clots,  a  little  iodoform  is  dusted  into  the 
axilla,  strips  of  gauze,  and  then  a  piece  of  appropriate  size  and 
thickness,  are  laid  over  the  wound,  the  arm  and  forearm  brought 

Sir  J.  Lister's  button  sutures  may  be  used,  the  object  of  these  being 
to  relax  the  parts,  the  strain  being,  by  the  leaden  discs,  distributed  over  a 
considerable  surface,  and  the  risk  of  the  sutures  cutting  out  too  soon  diminished. 
Oval  discs  of  lead  are  needed  from  i  inch  to  i£  inch  long,  perforated  in  the  centre, 
and  having  the  two  sides  turned  up  in  the  form  of  projecting  wings.    They  are 
applied  as  follows  : — The  free  end  of  a  stout  piece  of  wire  is  passed  through  the 
ole  in  a  button,  and  secured  by  twisting  it  round  the  wings ;  the  other  end  of 
e  wire  is  then  threaded  on  a  needle,  which  is  made  to  enter  and  emerge  an  inch 
or  more  above  and  below  the  margin  of  the  wound  ;  the  wire  is  then  threaded 
rough  the  hole  in  a  second  button,  and  when  two  or  three  such  pairs  of  buttons 
"j^ln  place,  each  pair  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  flaps  by  an  assistant,  while 
surgeon  twists  the  wire  round  the  wings  of  the  second  but  ton  so  as  to  keep 
l™  stitch  securely  in  position. 
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across  the  chest,  and  a  large  gauze  dressing  thus  applied,  i 
large  square  piece  has  a  hole  cut  in  it  near  the  upper  left  or  righ 
corner  according  to  the  breast  removed  ;  the  arm  and  forearm  bein> 
brought  comfortably  across  the  chest,  the  hand  is  passed  throug. 
the  hole,  which  is  next  slid  over  the  limb  till  it  is  well  up  in  th 
axilla,  the  hole  being  sufficiently  far  from  this  side  of  the  dressin; 
to  allow  the  gauze  to  reach  well  into  the  scapular  region.  Th 
dressings  are  then  kept  in  situ  by  bandaging  round  the  abdomei 
and  chest,  and  over  the  clavicle  and  point  of  the  shoulder,  th 
object  being  to  distribute  the  discharges  as  evenly  as  possible 
and  to  meet  their  tendency  to  come  through  at  three  spots — viz. 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  dressings,  at  the  sternal  end  of  th 
drainage-tube,  and  behind  the  axilla.  It  is  well,  before  the  arc 
and  forearm  are  shut  in,  to  dust  on  a  little  zinc-and-starch  powde 
over  the  elbow  and  palm,  especially  when  the  weather  is  hot  an< 
the  skin  delicate,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  perspiration  whicl 
is  thus  shut  in. 

I  prefer  to  keep  my  patients  as  much  propped  up  as  possible 
and  turned  on  to  the  sound  side,  thus  facilitating  drainage  from 
and  early  closing  of  the  axillary  end  of,  the  wound  where  cellula 
tissue  has  been  much  opened  up.  If  feasible,  they  should  sit  u] 
with  a  bed-rest  on  the  second  day,  and  be  got  out  of  bed  as  sow 
as  possible. 

Question  of  the  Need  of  Removal  of  the  Whole  Breast 
and  of  Clearing  out  the  Axilla  in  Every  Case  of  Cancer. — I 

will  be  gathered  from  the  above  account  that  I  here  follow,  am 
would  advise  others  to  follow,  Mr.  Banks,  whose  views  on  thi 
matter  have  been  so  clearly  and  vigorously  put  forward.* 

It  is  only  right  to  remind  my  readers  that  these  views  hav< 
been  lately  criticized  with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Butlin  (Oper.  Surg 
of  Mai  Bis.,  p.  3  7  5  et  seq.).  While  I  am  well  aware  of  the  weigh 
that  is  due  to  his  opinion  as  that  of  a  very  high  authority  oi 
malignant  disease,  the  following  are  my  reasons  for  differing  fron 

him  : —  . 

Mr  Banks  holds  most  strongly  that  in  every  case  ot  cancer 
the  breast— (i)  The  whole  breast,  the  skin  over  it,  the  feu 
over  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  (if  at  all  suspicious)  the  fibres  oitm 
muscle  should  be  removed.    (2)  The  axilla  should  be  cleaned  ou 
whether  any  enlarged  glands  can  be  felt  or  no.  th, 

Mr.  Butlin  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  37  5)  considers  that  ^ 

*  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1882,  vol.  ii.  p.  1138 »  address  before  the  Harveian  Societ: 
(ibid.,  1887,  vol.  i.);  Liverp.  Med.  Chir.  Journ...  1SS3. 
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ractice  of  removing  the  whole  breast  is  "  theoretically  and 
practically  wrong,"  and  again  (p.  375),  he  believes  this  wholesale 
method  of  treating  cancer  of  the  breast  "  to  be  unscientific  and 
needlessly  cruel  to  many  women."  Amongst  his  reasons,  put  for- 
ward with  much  ability  and  carefulness,  for  preferring  a  more 
partial  operation  are — 

1.  With  regard  to  recurrence.  "  Certainly,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  new  growth  arises  in  the  outlying  lobules  of  the  mammary 
.gland,  or  in  any  remains  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland."  If 
this  view  be  correct,  it  must  be  allowed  that  extensive  operations 
with  a  view  of  removing  all  the  breast  are  needless,  and  deserve 
Mr.  Butlin's  condemnation  quoted  above.  But  with  our  igno- 
rance as  to  how  exactly  cancer  recurs  in  the  breast,  can  it  be  said 
to  be  correct?  I  venture,  with  all  respect,  to  hold  a  totally 
different  opinion  on  this  most  cardinal  point.  I  hold  with  Dr. 
Creighton  (Contrib.  to  the  Physiol,  and  Pathol,  of  the  Breast),  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  cancer  here  is  a  disease  of  a  breast 
becoming  obsolete,  or  actually  so ;  that  one  result  of  this  is  that 
the  atrophying  acini  become  so  disordered  as  to  allow  their  epithe- 
lium to  escape  into,  and  infect,  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
Though  the  exact  way  in  which  this  disbandment  of  the  epithelium 
is  started  is  unknown,  it  is  a  most  important  step,  the  connective 
tissue  of  people  after  middle  life  being  unable  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  epithelium,  as  we  see  in  the  lip  and  penis.  It 
is  this  which  not  only  may  start  a  carcinoma,  but  which  makes  it 
so  difficult  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  unless  by  early  and  complete 
operations,  because  the  connective  tissue  goes  widely  beyond  the 
breast. 

On  this  account,  believing  that  the  whole  breast  is,  in  the 
?reat  majority  of  cases,  in  a  condition  to  become  carcinomatous, 
lad  that  thus  partial  operations  are  liable  (especially  when  the 
coarse  fat,  which  is  often  so  abundant,  and  the  haemorrhage  in 
the  operations  are  remembered)  to  leave  behind  potential  foci  of 
isease,  I  consider  that  more  wholesale  operations  are,  in  these 
ays  of  modern  surgery,  the  reverse  of  "  unscientific  and  needlessly 
:mel  to  many  women."* 


*  Q'     0  1 

[Brit.  Jffid  J0** WeUS'  "Morton  Lecture  on  Cancer  and  Cancerous  Diseases" 
n  a  c  t'  "''  l888,  vo1-  P-  I204)>  advised  removal  of  the  entire  breast  save 
w  both  °laSS  ^  °aSe  where  growths  are  found  at  the  axillary  border  of  one 
ant  den  r!aSts"  These  growths  may  be  neither  of  the  breast  nor  of  the  axilla. 
»  his  Mt  UP°n  peculiar  sweat  glands  met  with  in  this  region.  Mr.  Marshall 
°rton  Lecture  (Lancet,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  1048)  also  advocates  thorough 
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2 .  With  regard  to  the  severity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
the  more  extensive  operations  are  the  more  severe.  I  doubt 
however,  very  strongly  whether,  at  the  present  day,  with  earlier 
operations,  a  wise  selection  and  preparation  of  cases,  with  the 
antiseptic  precautions  at  our  command,  aided  by  subsequent  skin- 
grafting,  the  mortality  will  be  largely  increased.  If  there  must 
be  an  increase,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  for  which  the  risk  is 
run,  and  the  object  that  is  in  view,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

3.  The  mutilation.  All  will  agree  with  Mr.  Butlin  when  ht 
writes,  p.  382,  "I  believe  it  affects  women  much  more  than  we 
and  even  they,  perhaps,  are  inclined  to  admit,  and  it  is  not 
improbably  one  amongst  several  causes  which  lead  them  to  conceal 
the  presence  of  a  tumour  of  the  breast  until  long  after  the  period 
at  which  it  may  hopefully  be  removed."  While  this  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  sorrowfully  remembered,  and  its  explanation 
weighed  with  due  reverence  when  a  surgeon  is  inclined  to  blame 
his  patient  for  having  concealed  her  disease,  I  think  that  another 
and  more  potent  reason  usually  leads  women  to  defer  the  opera- 
tion until  the  setting;  in  of  the  second  stage  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  pain,  and  that  is,  the  widespread  knowledge  of  the 
frequency  of  cancer  here,  and  the  failure  of  operations  to  extermi- 
nate the  disease.*  If  only  we  could  show  better  results — and, 
though  not  a  believer  in  any  extensive  curing  of  cancer,  I  believe 
that  we  can  do  so  by  combining  earlier  operations,  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  cases,  going  very  wide  of  the  disease,  and  paying  strict 
attention  to  antiseptics  throughout — women  would,  I  think, 
come  forward  more  readily  for  treatment  with  that  calm  good 
sense  in  which,  in  addition  to  quiet  patience,  they  too  often 
surpass  us. 

(B)  That  the  axilla  should  be  cleared  out  in  every  case.-— I 

advocate  this  for  two  reasons  : — (a)  While  I  am  aware  that  in 
some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  the  glands  are  never  implicated 
at  all,  while  the  disease  recurs  inveterately  in  the  scar  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  breast,  I  believe  strongly  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  to  clear  out  the  axilla  is  the  wiser  course,  for 
if  the  surgeon  wait,  as  Mr.  Butlin  (p.  3  8  3 )  advises,  till  the  glands 
are  obviously  enlarged,  or  till  there  is  fulness  not  amounting  to 


measures.  "  Do  not  care  about  a  scar,  but  sweep  away  to  a  great  distance , 
follow  the  tissues  up  specially  towards  the  axilla,  especially  when  the  tumour  is 
on  the  axillary  side  of  the  mammary  gland."  ,  ,r 

*  General  practitioners  who  see  these  cases  in  the  first  instance  mignt  re  «  ^ 
valuable  aid  here.    Too  many  are  inclined  to  palliate  from  a  mistaken  kindnes. 
"  hoping  for  the  best,"  and  many  from  an  unbelief  in  the  curability  of  cane  . 
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utaiftL  pn»f  of  enlargement,  he  will  often  wait  till  it  is  too  late 
•e  till  not  only  the  glands,  but  the  connective  tissue  and  fat 
nf  the  axilla,  are  implicated  as  well,  and  till  the  supra-clavicular 
"lands  have  had  time  to  become  infected,  though  not  visibly 
farced  (?)  I  do  not  consider,  with  the  surgery  of  the  present 
day  that  opening  up  the  axilla  adds  to  the  severity  of  the  opera- 
tion If  good  drainage  and  those  antiseptic  precautions  which 
have  been°so  often  mentioned  are  duly  attended  to,  the  axillary 
wound  heals  rapidly. 

In  support  of  what  I  thus  wrote  in  the  first  edition,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  (Arch,  of 
jftMy.,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  p.  125): — "  A  patient  in  whom  the  axillary 
aland's  as  well  as  the  breast  have  been  removed  has  certainly  a 
double  chance  of  remaining  well.  I  have  for  long,  myself,  adopted 
the  plan  of  always  removing  the  glands  when  they  can  be  felt. 
But  I  have  only  recently  adopted  the  excellent  recommenda- 
tion of  Kocher  *  that,  in  all  cases  of  removal  of  the  breast  for 
cancer,  the  axilla  should  be  cleared,  whether  the  glands  can  be 
felt  or  not.  It  is  a  recommendation  which  is,  I  feel  sure,  based 
on  common-sense  and  sound  pathology.  And  it  will  be,  I  cannot 
doubt,  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  average  prolongation 
of  life  after  these  operations." 

Thomas's  Method  of  removal  of  Innocent  Mammary  Tumours. — 
As  fibro-adenomata  are  far  from  uncommon,  and  as  any  scar  on  the 
breast  is  much  deprecated  by  young  women,  this  operation,  which 
Dr.  Gaillard  Thomas,  of  New  York,  introduced  in  1882,  deserves 
a  more  extensive  trial  than  it  has  received  in  this  country.  An 
incision  is  made  exactly  following  the  groove  between  the  skin  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  breast  and  that  of  the  chest.  On  reaching  the 
muscles,  the  breast  is  dissected  from  them  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
its  being  turned  upwards  so  as  to  expose  its  posterior  aspect.  A 
straight  cut  is  then  made  through  this  over  the  tumour,  and  the 
latter  removed.  The  gland  is  then  replaced.  Antiseptic  pre- 
cautions must  be  employed  and  adequate  drainage  provided.  The 
scar  is  invisible  save  when  a  free  incision  has  to  be  made — e.g., 
for  a  fibro-adenoma  high  up  in  the  breast ;  the  ends  of  it  then 
show. 


*  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  paper  by  Kocher  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Kiister 
{'%rg.  Congress  Berlin,  1883)  strongly  advocated  this  step,  and  claimed  to  have 
oured  26  per  cent,  of  his  cases,  reckoning  as  cures  all  cases  in  which  there  was 
no  recurrence  three  years  after  the  operation.. 
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PARACENTESIS  AND  INCISION  OF  THE  CHEST 
RESECTION  OF  RIBS. 

PARACENTESIS  AND  INCISION  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Indications  for  interference  in  pleuritic  effusions.  Before  inter- 
fering operatively,  the  surgeon  has  two  points  to  consider. 
I.  Whether  fluid  is  present.  II.  Whether  it  is  puru- 
lent or  not.  My  space  will  only  allow  of  my  dealing  with  the 
second  of  these  points. 

II.  Is  the  fluid  purulent  or  not  ?  The  importance  of 
clearing  up  this  point  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  if  pus  is  pre- 
sent it  is  very  rarely  absorbed ;  it  may  burst  into  the  lung,  may 
burrow  about,  making  its  way  externally,  causing  hectic,  caries, 
and  lardaceous  disease. 

A.  Exploratory  puncture  {vide  supra).  A  large  hypodermic 
syringe  and  needle  should  be  used,  absolutely  clean,  pervious,  and 
the  needle  sufficiently  long  and  not  too  flexible.  The  timely  use 
of  this  may  save  a  patient  from  being  treated  for  weeks  or  longer 
for  chronic  pneumonia.  A  grooved  needle  should  never  be  trusted 
to.  It  is  readily  plugged  by  a  pellet  of  fat,  and  thick  pus  will 
not  flow  along  it. 

B.  Presence  of  pyrexia  and  hectic.  This  is  not  always  reliable. 
Fallacies :  (a)  They  may  be  absent,  or  little  marked,  in  empyema, 
especially  in  long-standing  cases,  the  alteration  of  the  pleura  or 
the  degree  of  tension  preventing  absorption.  Occasionally  the 
disease  is  latent  for  many  months,  (b)  Well-marked  pyrexia 
may  be  present  in  serous  effusions ;  thus,  in  these,  the  evening 
temperature  may  reach  1010.* 

C.  The  aspect  of  the  patient.  The  tint  is  often  anaemic  and 
earthy  in  long-standing  empyema,  and  the  finger-ends,  especially 
in  children,  clubbed.t 


*  In  1886  I  tapped  the  chest  of  one  of  our  students,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  1'ye 
Smith,  whose  temperature  was  1030.  The  fluid  was  serous,  and  after  the  single 
aspiration  a  good  recovery  took  place. 

t  "If  a  child  be  seen  with  general  pallor  and  finger-clubbing,  one  ought  to 
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D.  Age.    Empyema    is   common  in  children*  and  young 

adults.  . 

B.  Rigors.  These  are  often  slight,  irregular,  and  may  occur 
only'  towards  evening.  In  children  they  are  often  absent 
throughout. 

F.  Any  preceding  disease.  Empyema  is  not  unfrequent  after 
pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  childbirth,  pyaemia,  small-pox, 
and  especially  typhoid  fever.  The  onset  is  most  insidious  and 
often  overlooked.  If  a  patient  during  convalescence  seems  to  go 
back,  loses  his  appetite,  any  embarrassment  of  the  breathing  must 
be  at  once  looked  for,  and  empyema  suspected. 

G.  (Edema.    This  is  often  absent,  though  pus  is  present. 

H.  Other  signs,  especially  in  children,  must  be  remembered — 
viz.,  unexplained  and  obstinate  diarrhoea,  emaciation,  &c. 

Treatment  of  Non-purulent  Serous  Effusions. — 
Question  of  operation.  If  medical  treatment — e.g.,  absorbents 
and  diuretics,  counter-irritation,  dry,  nutritious  diet,  &c. — fail, 
two  questions  arise  :  A.  What  is  the  danger  of  leaving  the  fluid  ? 
B.  What  is  the  risk  of  paracentesis  ? 

A.  Danger  of  having  the  fluid. 

i.  There  is  the  risk  of  sudden  death  when  a  large,  quiet  effusion 
persists,  f 

Dr.  M.oxon  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  effusion  varied  with 
the  side  affected.  Thus  an  effusion  into  jthe  right  chest  not  only 
pushes  the  heart  over  to  the  left,  but  also  compresses  the  right 
auricle,  and  so  shuts  off  blood  from  the  heart,  thus  tending  to 
produce  syncope  from  cardiac  ana3inia.  Effusion  on  this  side  also 
tends  to  make  lateral  pressure  on  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which  is 
the  more  readily  bent  over,  as  it  has  just  passed  through  a  rigid 
ring.  Effusion  into  the  left  chest  drives  the  heart  over  to  the 
right,  and,  pressing  on  the  left  auricle,  distends  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  left  ventricle, 
and  thus  tends  to  bring  about  syncope  from  cardiac  plethora. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  for  the  right  lung  to  become  cedematous 
and  crepitant,  owing  to  its  being  engorged  with  blood. 


think  of  empyema  rather  than  of  the  other  causes  of  clubbing— viz.,  chronic 
bone  disease,  bronchiectasis,  and  congenital  heart-disease  "  (Barlow). 

In  children  the  pleura  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  form  pus  (Goodhart). 
T  I  think  it  is  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  who  records  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
nought  to  the  Addenbrooke  Hospital  with  a  large,  quiet,  serous  effusion.  Having 
got  out  of  the  cart  which  had  brought  her,  she  was  walking  slowly  across  the 
green  in  front  of  the  hospital,  when,  without  a  cry  or  a  stagger,  she  was  seen 
io  tall  dead. 
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2.  The  lung  may  become  more  and  more  tied  down  by  ad  ' 
hesions — e.g.,  when  much  lymph  has  formed. 

3.  The  sound  lung  may  become  engorged,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  submitted  to  a  chill. 

4.  There  is  the  risk  of  slow  pus-formation,  especially  in  a 
patient  much  let  down,  where  the  effusion  is  secondary  to  some 
other  disease,  and  where  there  is  the  history  of  a  chill. 

B.  The  risks  of  paracentesis.  ■ 

1.  Shock.  This  is  especially  probable  in  delicate  patients 
with  a  nervous  dread  of  the  operation. 

2.  Syncope.  A  special  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  alteration  of 
the  position  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels  by  removal  of  the 
supporting  fluid. 

3.  Embolism  from  detachment  of  clots  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 
That  this  is  a  real  risk  is  shown  by  a  case  of  Sir  B.  Foster's,  in 
which  clots  dislodged  from  the  right  pulmonary  veins  caused 
embolism  of  both  renal  and  iliac  arteries,  with  a  fatal  result  from 
albuminuria,  suppression  of  urine,  and  gangrene. 

Both  2  and  3  may  perhaps  be  prevented  by  not  drawing  off  all 
the  fluid,  and  drawing  it  off  slowly. 

4.  (Edema  of  the  lung.  This  is  an  undoubted  danger. 
Shortly  after  the  tapping  (the  effusion  being  usually  a  large  one), 
urgent  dyspnoea  comes  on  with  frothy,  serous  expectoration  rich 
in  albumen.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Dr.  Duffin's  explanation  of  this  is  probably  the  correct 
one.  The  compressed  lung,  after  the  removal  of  a  large  effusion, 
corresponds  to  a  limb  after  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage— i.e., 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  paralysed;  thus,  when  the  lung  expands, 
sudden  stress  is  thrown  on  toneless  vessels,  hence  the  transudation 
of  sero- albuminous  fluid,  equivalent  to  the  oozing  so  common  after 
removal  of  the  bandage. 

Indications  for  Paracentesis  in  Non-purulent  Effusions. 

1 .  Threatened  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  shown  by  the  failing 
pulse,  the  extremities  growing  cold,  &c. 

2.  In  all  cases,  and  at  any  date,  when  the  fluid  is  so  copious 
as  to  compress  the  opposite  lung.  The  base  of  this  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  any  expectoration  noted. 

3.  In  all  cases  where,  with  a  large  effusion,  there  have  been 
one.  or  more  attacks  of  orthopnoea.  Belief  will  be  most 
emphatically  called  for  when,  with  this  history,  the  patient  lives 
some  distance  off,  when  he  is  no  longer  young  and  the  chest  no 
longer  yielding,  or  when  the  opposite  lung  is  at  all  (edematous. 

4.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  pleuritic  effusion,  occupying  h& 
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one  pleural  cavity,  has  existed  three  or  four  weeks,  and  shows  no 
j  sign  of  progressive  absorption. 

"paracentesis  for  Serous  Effusions. — Site  of  puncture.  This 
is  decided  by:  (1)  Physical  signs.  (2)  The  result  of  the  ex- 
ploring needle.  Common  sites  are  :  (a)  The  sixth  space  in  front 
of  the  posterior  axillary  fold,  a  spot  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  thinly  covered,  and  where  the  ribs  are  well  apart,  (b)  In 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  space  behind,  in  the  scapular  line. 
The  eighth  space  is  here  very  frequently  used. 

The  patient  being  turned  somewhat  over  on  to  his  sound  side, 
if  he  can  bear  this,  and  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  or,  if  he 
must  be  raised,  so  supported  that  he  can  be  readily  lowered  in 
case  of  faintness,  the  surgeon,  having  seen  that  the  spot  chosen 
for  puncture  is  cleansed  from  any  poultice  debris,  &c,  and  that 
his  aspirator  is  thoroughly  clean  and  in  good  working  order,  fixes 
his  nail  just  above  the  lower  rib,  and  holding  the  needle  so  that 
it  cannot  penetrate  too  deeply,  plunges  it  straight  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  brings  his  needle  into  connection  with  the  vacuum. 
If  the  skin  is  very  thick,  and  the  needle  slender,  it  is  well  just  to 
make  a  puncture  with  a  scalpel  point.  In  either  case  it  is  the 
skin-wound  which  pains. 

The  following  practical  points  should  be  remembered.  (1)  Not 
to  catch  the  needle  on  a  rib,  a  mistake  which  is  easy  when  the 
ribs  are  close  together.  (2)  To  be  sure  and  enter  the  chest 
cavity,  a  thickened  pleura  or  false  membranes  sometimes  inter- 
fering with  this.  (3)  Avoiding  injury  to  the  lung,  by  not 
plunging  the  needle  in  too  deeply,  or  by  guarding  the  point  when 
it  has  entered.  Usually  the  lung  is  at  a  considerable  distance, 
but  when  the  collection  is  a  localized  one,  this  accident  may  easily 
take  place.  (4)  The  fluid  should  not  be  drawn  off  too  quickly  or 
completely ;  if  successive  vacua  are  required,  the  later  exhaustions 
should  not  be  too  complete.  The  patient  should  always  be 
warned  against  making  any  sudden  movement  or  a  deep  inspiration. 
If  the  flow  stops  suddenly,  it  may  be  due  to  a  kink  in  the  tube, 
or  to  a  pellet  of  lymph  plugging  the  needle.  The  flow  should 
tlways  be  stopped  at  once — (a)  if  the  patient  faints,  this  being 
due  sometimes  merely  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  amount  of 
fluid,  sometimes  to  the  consequent  displacement  of  viscera ;  (6)  if 
any  blood  suddenly  appears  in  the  fluid,  this  coming  usually  from 
the  rupture  of  vascular  adhesions,  more  rarely  from  a  wound 

an  irritating  cough   is   set  up,  this  being 

'ue  sometimes  to  the  unfolding  of  a  temporary  compressed 
lung. 
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When  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  the  puncture  should  be  at  one*, 
closed  with  collodion  and  iodoform. 

_  If  an  anaBsthetic  is  asked  for,  it  may  generally  be  safely  given 
with  attention  to  the  precautions  given  below  (p.  590).  But  as 
a  rule,  the  pain  is  so  momentary  that  this  is  not  needful.  I  have 
been  disappointed  with  the  results  of  injection  of  cocaine.  With 
a  nervous  patient  the  spot  may  be  numbed  by  a  freezing  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  or  with  the  ether-spray.  A  little  stimulant  should 
be  given  before  and  after  the  operation. 


EMPYEMA. 

The  frequency  of  this  in  children*  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

At  this  time  of  life  the  prognosis  is  good,  as  the  lungs  are  free 
from  morbid  changes.  The  formation  of  pus  may  be  very  rapid 
at  this  early  stage  of  life,  pus  being  present  by  the  fourth,  fifth, 
or  seventh  day.  The  importance  of  this  is  considerable.  With 
pus  lymph  is  present  also,  and  thus— (a)  the  pleura  is  soon 
altered,  thickened,  and  less  prone  to  heal ;  (6)  the  lung  becomes 
tied  down;  (c)  the  drainage-tube  is  readily  blocked;  (d)  this 
lymph  leads  to  subdivision  of  the  cavity,  and  so  to  difficulty  of 
thorough  drainage  and  obliteration.  All  this  shows  the  necessity 
of  early  and  free  incision. 

Another  important  point  is,  that  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  is 
frequently  localized  and  encysted  in  children.  This  is  not  un- 
common in  the  middle  third  of  the  thorax,  the  pus  being  limited 
above  by  adhesions,  and  below  by  the  fixing  of  the  lower  lobe  to 
the  chest  wall.  Thus,  at  this  spot  loud  bronchial  breathing  and 
modified  resonance  may  be  present.  Finally,  in  children  small 
multiple  collections  are  not  uncommon. 

The  surgeon  will  very  likely  be  asked  the  question,  whether  the 
pus  need  be  withdrawn,  and  if  it  will  not  be  gradually  absorbed. 
The  chances  of  this  are  extremely  small,  and  the  risks  of  leaving 
it  very  great.  They  are — (a)  external  perforation,  leading  to  the 
unfavourable  results  of  insufficient  drainage,  caries,  and  amyloid 
disease.  The  most  likely  sites  are — in  front,  above  and  below 
the  nipple  ;  antero- laterally,  in  the  fifth  space,  just  outside  the 
rib  cartilages,  (b)  Lung  perforation,  leading  to  gangrene  and 
hectic,  (c)  Tuberculosis,  if  the  belief  is  correct  that  an  old  empyema, 
even  if  caseated  and  inspissated,  is  still  infective. 


*  Out  of  forty-four  and  sixteen  consecutive  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  at 
Great  Ormond  Street,  Dr.  Barlow  found  twenty-seven  and  fourteen  to  be  purulent. 
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Treatment  of  Empyema. 

A  Simple  Puncture  with  Aspirator  or  Fine  Trocar.— This 
is  seldom  curative.  The  liability  of  the  cannula  to  become 
plucwred,  and,  usually,  the  need  of  repetition,  are  serious  objec- 
tions' It  is  justifiable  in  a  few  conditions— (a)  if  the  patient  is 
very  young  or  very  timid  ;  (6)  if  the  collection  is  very  small,  or 
multiple ;  (e)  if  the  patient  is  healthy,  the  pus  sweet,  and  the 
refilling  slow  ;  (d)  punctures  may  "  coax  pus  to  the  surface" 
(Goodhart).  Patients  thus  treated  should  be  watched  for  some 
time.  In  a  few  cases  preliminary  aspiration  is  very  useful — e.g.,  in 
very  large  empyemata  of  sudden  formation.  Here  a  free  incision 
may  be  followed  by  urgent  dyspnoea  from  displacement  of  viscera. 

B.  Sub- aqueous  Drainage. — This  method,  formerly  much  in 
use,  is  now  rarely  seen.  One  end  of  a  long  piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing  is  introduced,  through  a  large  cannula,  into  the  chest,  while 
the  other  end  dips  into  some  antiseptic  solution.  Advantages : 
(1)  The  method  is  simple  and  little  painful.  (2)  The  tube  is 
usually  well  tolerated,  and  (if  secured)  follows  the  movements  of 
the  patient.  (3)  The  drainage  can  be  made  gradual  and  adapted 
to  the  expansion  of  the  lung.  (4)  It  is  readily  converted  into  a 
siphon  for  washing  out  the  chest.  I  look  upon  this  last  as  of 
very  doubtful  advantage,  believing  that,  if  the  pus  is  fetid,  a  free 
opening  should  be  made  at  once,  and  that  washing  out  the  chest 
is  always  risky,  and  meddlesome  and  uncalled  for  when  the  pus 
is  sweet.  The  disadvantages  are — ( I )  The  tube,  necessarily  small, 
is  easily  blocked.  (2)  Ulceration  soon  takes  place  around  the 
tube,  and  thus  air  enters,  or  the  tube  slips  out.  It  is  allowable 
in  children,  or  in  very  nervous  patients,  where  the  collection  is 
neither  great  nor  of  long  standing,  and  the  lung  will  therefore  be 
able  to  expand  gradually. 

C.  Incision. — This  is  the  method  most  frequently  required, 
especially  in  adults,  when  the  pus  is  thick  and  caseous,  when  it 
is  fetid,  and  when  it  re-accumulates  after  aspiration  quickly.  The 
advantages  are,  the  free  drainage  which  it  gives,  and  the  facilities 
for  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  (if  this  is  required).  The  dis- 
advantages are,  its  severity  and  the  tendency  to  close.  The  ques- 
tion will  often  arise  whether  a  single  or  a  double  opening  is 
required.-  A  single  opening  is  usually  sufficient  in  children  and 
in  young  adults,  owing  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  parts,  and 
the  natural  tendency  to  obliteration  of  the  cavity.  The  sites 
usually  chosen  are  the  eighth  or  ninth  space  in  the  scapula  line, 
or  in  the  same  spaces  anterior  to  and  below  the  scapula  angle.  I 
prefer  the  latter  in  adults,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  opening  is 
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anterior  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  an  incision  through  this  muscle 
in  adults,  having  certainly  the  risk  of  causing  oozing  afterwards' 
which  may  be  very  serious  in  a  weakly  patient.    A  double  opewfaj, 
is  occasionally  required — e.g.,  in  very  large  cavities  in  adults 
when  the  pus  is  fetid  ;  when  the  case  is  of  very  long  standing  • 
when  the  ribs  are  very  close  together  ;  when  the  pus  is  pointing 
high  up  and  anteriorly,  and  thus  the  drainage  is  inadequate 
The  best  instrument  to  cut  upon  in  making  the  counter-operation 
is  a  No.  10  silver  catheter,  or  a  uterine  pi'obe.    To  either  of 
these  a  drainage-tube  can  be  attached  by  silk,  and  easily  drawn 
into  place. 

The  Chief  Points  of  Importance  in  Incising  an  Empyema 
are  the  following : — Amongst  the  first  will  arise  the  question  of 
giving  an  anaesthetic.  Speaking  from  an  experience  of  38  cases, 
in  34  of  which  an  anaesthetic  was  given,  I  believe  that  an  anaes- 
thetic may  be  safely  given  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  that  chloroform  is  the  most  suitable,  on  account 
of  the  greater  struggling  (undesirable  with  viscera  displaced),  the 
dyspnoea  from  the  mucus  set  up,  and  the  subsequent  bronchitis 
after  ether,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  way  in  which  the  anaes- 
thetic is  given  is  of  more  importance  than  the  anaesthetic  itself. 

Of  the  34  cases  alluded  to  above,  I  have  only  known  bad  re- 
sults follow  the  anaesthetic  once — a  case  of  large  empyema  with 
pyo-pneumothorax.  The  heart  was  displaced  to  the  right  side, 
the  face  and  lips  somewhat  cyanotic,  the  extremities  cold,  and 
the  pulse  almost  imperceptible.  Although  the  dangers  of  an 
anaesthetic  were  put  before  him,  the  patient  insisted  on  having 
one  administered.  On  the  whole,  I  thought  ether  the  safest, 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  pulse.  It  was  administered  care- 
fully, but  caused  coughing.  The  pus  was  thus  sucked  into  a 
bronchus,  up  into  the  trachea,  and  thence  drawn  down  to  the 
opposite  lung,  causing  death  rapidly.  Artificial  respiration  ex- 
pelled, during  expiration,  pus  from  the  trachea. 

As  this  patient  was  almost  moribund  before  the  operation.  1 
now  much  regret  the  giving  of  an  anaesthetic.  It  would  doubt- 
less have  been  wiser  to  have  refused  one,  and  to  have  trusted  to 
minimizing  the  shock  by  exhibiting  a  stimulant,  and  by  a  rapid 
operation.  A  year  later  I  was  asked  by  my  old  frieud  Dr. 
G-oodhart  to  operate  on  a  somewhat  similar  case.  This  patient 
was  also  young,  and  there  was  here,  too,  a  communication  with 
the  lung,  the  pus  being,  in  this  case  also,  fetid,  but  the  pulse 
was  good  and  there  was  no  cyanosis.  Chloroform  being  given, 
the  empyema  was  incised  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  clinical  assistant. 
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under  my  supervision.  Chloroform  in  this  case  was  taken  well, 
the  discharge  quickly  became  sweet  with  iodoform  dressings  fre- 
Lartly  renewed,  and  the  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

The  injection  of  cocaine  is  worth  a  trial,  but,  as  I  have  stated 
above  it  has  disappointed  me.  While  an  anesthetic  is  only 
really  necessary  where  two  openings  have  to  be  made,  or  where  a 
rib  is  to  be  resected,  yet  its  administration  in  capable  hands  is 
usually  so  safe  that  I  always  make  use  of  it. 

The  patient  being  supported  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  table, 
partly  rolled  over  on  to  the  sound  side,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable, 
being  suitably  propped  tip,  the  surgeon,  having  cleansed  the  part, 
fkes°a  finger-nail  just  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  lower  rib  in 
the  space  chosen,  and  makes  an  incision  down  to  the  muscles  for 
1 1  to  2  inches,  just  above  his  nail.  This  incision  having  exposed 
the  muscles,  a  steel  director  is  driven  through  into  the  chest  wall, 
care  being  taken  not  to  plunge  it  too  deeply.  A  pair  of  dressing- 
forceps  is  then  run  along  the  director  and  opened  widely  both 
horizontally  and  vertically.  Owing  to  the  gush  of  pus  which  is 
now  violently  expelled,  it  is  well  to  throw  a  piece  of  lint,  out  of 
carbolic  solution  (i  in  20),  over  the  wound,  while  the  pus  is 
escaping.*  The  opening  is  next  thoroughly  dilated  by  one  or 
two  aseptic  fingers,  and  the  size  of  the  cavity,  the  proximity  of 
the  lung,  and  the  degree  of  granulation-formation  all  investigated. 
A  large-sized  drainage-tube  is  then  inserted,  and  carefully  secured 
in  situ.  One  of  the  simplest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  entirely 
efficient  plan,  is  to  pass  two  loops  of  silk  through  the  outer  end 
of  the  tube  with  a  needle,  knot  these  loops,  and  then  place  in 
them  bundles  of  gauze  strips.  After  a  few  days  a  smaller  size,  of 
the  shape  (on  a  large  scale)  of  a  tracheotomy  tube,  may  be  worn. 

Haemorrhage  during  the  operation  is  usually  slight,  and  gives 
no  anxiety  afterwards.     If  any  point  give  trouble,  resisting  liga- 


*  Occasionally,  if  the  patient  struggles,  air  is  drawn  into  the  pleural  cavity 
after  the  escape  of  the  pus,  and  then  is  expelled  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
wound,  constituting  emphysema.  This  will  all  pass  off  spontaneously.  I  have 
very  recently  met  with  a  case  of  much  more  marked  emphysema  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  : — Being  asked  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Pitt,  to  incise  the  chest 
of  a  child  who,  after  lobar  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung,  had  rapidly  developed 
empyema  on  the  same  side,  I  noticed  that,  after  an  incision  at  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  the  usual  violent  outgush  of  pus — itself  free  from  blood — was 
immediately  followed  by  frothy  blood  and  a  markedly  emphysematous  con- 
dition of  the  wound.  I  believe  that  here  the  lung-tissue,  damaged  by  previous 
inflammation,  had  given  way  when  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  it  was  removed. 
A  few  days  later  it  was  evident  that  the  lung  had  become  adherent  around  the 
incision,  which  communicated  freely  with  an  opening  in  it,  and  that  the  emphy- 
sema had  subsided.    The  case  did  well. 
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ture,  after  picking  up  the  tissues  with  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  a 
pair  of  these  left  on  for  twenty-four  hours  will  probably  meet  the 
case :  a  bit  of  a  rib  quickly  resected  will  give  access  to  a  wounded 
intercostal.  The  importance  of  not  cutting  through  a  thick  muscle 
like  the  latissimus  dorsi  has  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  590). 

The  opening  must  be  sufficient,  and,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
this,  a  part  of  a  rib  should  be  resected  without  hesitation,  espe- 
cially where  these  are  very  close  together,  or  where  the  pus  i 
foul  (vide  infra,  p.  594). 

If  the  question  of  washing  out  the  cavity  arise,  probably  from 
the  discharge  being  foul,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  pro- 
ceeding, however  gently  done,  has  occasionally  brought  about 
grave  and  even  fatal  results  very  suddenly.  Whether  these  have 
been  due  to  absorption,  reflex  nervous  disturbance,  or  to  dislodg- 
ment  of  thrombi,  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  in 
several  cases  symptoms  of  impending  collapse,  and  even  death, 
have  followed  on  washing  out  an  empyema,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
patient  who  is  well  on  in  convalescence.  Again,  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  foetor  calls  for  a  freer  opening, 
not  for  washing  out.  If,  however,  it  is  decided  to  make  use  of 
injections,  dilute  and  bland  ones— e.g.,  Condy's  fluid— should  be 
used,  and  these  should  be  gently  run  in  with  a  funnel  and  tubing, 
and  not  thrown  in  with  a  syringe.  A  long  period  of  drainage 
is  often  needed  in  adults,  while  in  children  the  tube  can  be 
quickly  shortened.  In  both  sufficient  tubing  should  be  retained 
to  keep  the  opening  patent,  as  long  as  any  discharge  remains. 

During  the  prolonged  after-treatment  everything  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  general  health.  Change  of  air  is  here  a 
cardinal  point,  first,  getting  the  patient  from  his  room,  then  out- 
side the  house,  and,  lastly,  if  possible,  to  the  seaside* 

A  point  of  no  small  importance  in  the  after-treatment,  espe- 
cially in  young  subjects  with  flexile  spines,  is  to  encourage  early, 
systematic,  deep  breathing,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  thus  to 
promote  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  so  to  minimize  that  sad 
sequela  of  empyema,  irremediable  lateral  curvature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  operative  treatment  ot 


*  "Last,  and  most  important  of  ail-unfortunately  for  hospital  patients  a 
treatment  that  cannot  often  be  utilised-comes  Margate  air    Any  seaside  •  - 
beneficial,  but,  weather  and  season  permitting,  I  do  not  believe  there  « 
corner  of'  England  so  quickly  restorative  to  children 

in  which  Margate  and  Broadstairs  are  situated;  and,  ^^Vj 
store  by  a  change  of  this  kind  after  the  first  three  ^oSSm. 
than  in  any  continuation  of  antiseptic  dressings    (Goodhait,  Vis.  oj 

P-  345)- 
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empyema,  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  dressing  of  these 
cases.  This  should  be  strictly  antiseptic  from  first  to  last.  The 
spray  is  not  essential  if  strict  attention  be  paid  to  more  import- 
ant details — i.e.,  cleansing  the  parts  incised,  disinfection  of  instru- 
ments, taking  care  that  the  pus  escapes  under  an  antiseptic 
atmosphere,  p.  591,  a  sufficiently  free  opening,  adequate  drain- 
age, abundant  dry,  aseptic  gauze  dressings,  changed  twice 
perhaps  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  daily  for  the 
first  week.  Later  on,  when  the  patient  is  going  to  the  seaside, 
he  can  easily  be  instructed  to  remove  and  cleanse  daily  the  short 
piece  of  drainage-tube  which  keeps  the  external  opening  patent, 
and  to  apply  over  the  sinus  a  dressing  of  boracic-acid  lint  and 
carbolized  tow,  with  a  dusting  of  iodoform. 

Complications  of  Empyema  and  Reasons  for  Cases  not 
Doing  Well. 

1.  Persistent  septic  condition,  in  spite  of  two  openings,  free 
drainage,  &c. 

2.  Tubercular  disease. 

3.  Lung  mischief  on  the  opposite  side — e.g.,  broncho-pneumonia, 
bronchitis.    This  is  especially  dangerous  in  patients  over  forty. 

4.  Long  duration  of  the  case,  a  free  incision  being  deferred, 
or  aspiration  dalHed  with. 

5.  Caries  of  the  ribs.  Multiple  spontaneous  openings,  with 
burrowing  sinuses  beneath  the  skin. 

6.  Age.  Prom  the  feebler  powers  of  repair,  and  the  more 
rigid  condition  of  the  chest  as  life  advances. 

7.  Cardiac  dilatation. 

8.  Inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes. 

9.  Size  of  the  empyema.  The  smaller  and  the  more  localized 
the  collection,  the  better  the  prognosis. 

10.  Collection  of  pus  forming  in  the  opposite  pleura. 

11.  A  broken-down  constitution.  Intemperance.  Kidney 
disease. 

12.  Mr.  Godlee  (Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  459)  reminds  us  that 
a  curious  complication  of  septic  cases— viz.,  cerebral  abscess— has 
been  noticed  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  overlook  the  possible  association  of  one  with  the  other. 
Judging  from  Dr.  Fagge's  remarks  on  thoracic  disease  as  a  cause 
01  cerebral  abscess  (Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Med.,  vol.  i.  p.  546),  it 
would  appear  that  disease  of  the  lung  itself  is  oftener  the  primary 
lesion  upon  which  the  abscess  of  the  brain  depends. 
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RESECTION  OF  RIBS. 

Indications. — These  are  chiefly  : 

A.  Caries  of  ribs.* 

B.  In  certain  cases  of  empyema. 

C.  For  wound  of  intercostal  artery. 

A.  In  obstinate  caries,  where  more  than  one  rib  is  affected, 
where  previous  treatment,  including  gouging,  fails,  resection 
should  be  at  once  performed.  It  is  a  very  simple  operation  in 
these  cases,  as  the  soft  tissues  are  nearly  healthy  and  the  peri- 
osteum is  retained. 

An  incision,  about  2  inches  long,  being  made  over  the  centre 
of  the  carious  rib,  and  the  muscles  peeled  off  with  a  blunt  dissector, 
the  periosteum  is  next  incised,  and  separated  from  the  upper  and 
under  aspect  with  an  elevator,  blunt  and  slightly  curved,  so  as 
to  pass  readily  under  the  rib  and  lever  it  upwards.  The  rib  bemg 
thus  raised,  it  is  easily  divided  at  one  limit  of  its  exposed  part, 
either  with  a  narrow-bladed  saw  or  with  slightly  curved  cutting 
forceps  The  soft  parts  are  next  peeled  away  from  the  under 
aspect,  and  the  rib  divided  at  the  corresponding  spot  and  re- 

moved.  ,  v    ,  i  • 

B  In  certain  cases  of  empyema-e.g.,  (i)  when  the  drainage  is 
insufficient,  the  discharge  foul,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  free  open- 
ings ■  (2)  when  the  ribs  are  too  close  together,  for  a  tube  of 
sufficient  size;  (3)  when  an  empyema  cavity  still  persists,  though 
sweet,  in  spite  of  free  incision,  good  drainage  and  «M  ^>- 
inx  In  the  first  two  classes  of  cases  removal  of  a  small  piece 
of  one  or  two  ribs  will  be  sufficient,  but  in  some  of  these 
latter  cases  the  operation  will  necessarily  be  a  much ^  more 
severe  one.  When  called  to  a  case  of  persistent  sinus  and  dis- 
charge after  the  incision  of  an  empyema,  the  surgeon  on  ex- 
amination may  find  that  the  cavity  which  remains  is  s^  and 
that  the  discharge  is  due  to  a  persistent  ™™™*J^£Zb 
be  dilated  up  with  laminaria  tents,  part  of  a  rib  removed,  and 

sinus  and  caW**^^^ 

*  In  this  most  tedions  affection,  prone  to  ^^^S^^ 
vocative  of  lardaceous  disease,  resects  of  the    b^sl ou  d r be 
oftener  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.    Apart  horn  cases  oi  istent 
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But  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  long-standing  empyemata  the 
condition  of  things  is  not  so  simple  and  so  easily  dealt  with. 
Obliteration  has  taken  place  often  very  imperfectly,  owing  to  the 
lung  not  being  able  to  expand,  to  the  ribs  having  fallen  in  all 
they  can,  to  the  diaphragm  having  risen,  and  the  opposite  lung, 
heart.  &c,  having  come  over  as  far  as  they  are  able,  while 
the  cavity,  often  large,  which  thus  remains,  is  lined  with  much 
thickened  scar-like  tissue,  covered  with  granulations  of  but  poor 
vitality.  Here  portions  of  several  ribs  must  be  removed  and  the 
operation  perhaps  repeated,  in  order  that  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
may  still  further  collapse,  and  thus  obliterate  the  cavity  while 
an  opportunity  is  given  for  exploring  this  thoroughly. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  resection  of  the  ribs  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  opposite  to  the  lung  which  can  expand  no  more,  and 
the  pieces  of  ribs  removed  should  correspond  as  closely  as  may  be 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  limits  of  the  cavity  which  it  is  desired 
to  close. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  amount  of  rib  to  be 
removed  should  correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  distance  between 
the  two  pleurae.  Thus  it  may  be  needful,  especially  in,  an  adult, 
to  remove  pieces  of  five  or  six  ribs,  31  inches  being  removed  from 
some  and  1  to  i|  inch  from  others. 

Dr.  Fenger,  of  Chicago  (Med.  News,  November  13,  1882), 
finds  first  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  cavity.  He  considers  that 
a  cavity  which  extends  transversely  requires  resection  of  a  large 
piece  of  one  or  of  a  few  ribs,  the  largest  piece  taken  being  that 
from  the  rib  which  overlies  the  centre  of  the  cavity.  A  vertical 
cavity  covered  by  five  or  six  ribs  will  need  resection  of  small 
pieces  of  several  ribs,  from  i  to  24-  inches  of  bone  being  removed. 

The  ribs  to  be  resected  may  be  exposed  in  one  of  two  ways. 
One,  and  I  consider  this  the  safest,  is  to  make  two  or  three  in- 
cisions, two  being  usually  sufficient,  and  to  raise  flaps  compara- 
tively small  in  size.  The  other  is  to  raise  a  single  large  flap, 
contaming  m  it  any  muscles— e.g.,  pectoralis  major  and  serratus 
magnus—which  overlie  the  ribs  to  be  removed.  This  latter  plan 
aw  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Godlee,  who  has  done  much  to 

rociuce  this  operation  into  English  surgery,  and  who  has  had 

cn  practical  experience  at  the  Brompton  Hospital.  While 

then?  °hing  aU  FOper  WeiSht  t0  the  aW  opinion,  as 
far  n  18  °n60f  considerable  severity,  and  the  patient  often 

small  T  a  Str°ng  °ne'  1  Prefer  t0  USe  the  °Peration  of  multiple 

rha™  i?PS'  rather  than  one  larSe  one  on  account  of  the  hojinor- 
rQage  being  much  leag. 
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In  raising  his  large  flaps,  Mr.  Godlee  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  stop  the  haemorrhage, 
which  is  often  free  at  this  stage,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so, 
and  as  it  will  cease  after  removal  of  the  ribs.  While  this  last 
remark  is  quite  true,  I  look  upon  the  haemorrhage,  which  must 
occur  with  large  flaps,  as  not  a  light  matter  in  the  patients  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal. 

I  much  prefer,  in  removing  four  or  five  ribs,  to  make  one  in- 
cision between  two,  to  deal  with  these,  and  then  to  make  another 
over  the  centre  of  the  three  which  remain.    Small  incisions  being 
made  at  right  angles  to  the  long  ones,  and  flaps  of  skin  and  fas- 
cia parallelogram  in  shape,  raised,  the  muscles  are  then  peeled  off 
each  rib  with  a  blunt  dissector  or  slightly  curved  elevator.  Care 
must  now  be  taken  to  leave  the  periosteum  on  the  rib  (the  only 
safe  guide  being  not  to  strip  off  all  the  muscles),  and  by  no  means 
to  detach  it     If  it  be  left  behind,  it  will  throw  out  callous 
material,  which  will  be  as  unyielding  as  the  bones  removed. 
The  elevator  is  then  slipped  under  the  rib,  run  along  close  to 
its  posterior  aspect,  to  one  limit  of  its  bared  surface,  and  the  rib 
divided  here  either  with  a  narrow  strong-backed  saw-an  oste- 
otomy saw  or  a  Fergusson's  jaw-saw  answers  the  purpose  ex- 
celleltly-or  with  cutting  forceps.    The  nb  being  then  raised 
up  when  cut,  is  divided  again  at  a  corresponding  spot,  and  as  many 
as  is  desirable  treated  in  the  same  way     Each  piece  of  . b 
should  show  clean-cut  surfaces  at  either  end,  and  be  covered  with 

^f^dlee  advises  removing  as  much  as  V^**? 
thickened  pleura,  which  is  now  exposed,  and,  with  it  any  pen 
tttm  which  has  been  left  behind.  Some  square  niches  at  ft- 
mav  be  taken  away  without  fear  of  serious  hemorrhage,  if  *  » 
Tpped  ttough  gradually  with  curved  blun^pointed  scissors,  the 
vessels  met  with  being  easily  secured. 

The  cavity  may  now  be  thoroughly  explored  with  the nn  e 
a  soft  catheL.    If  fetid,  or  lined  with  ^e^^ 
be  gently  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  great  caie  bem 
wke&n  this  comes  in  contact  with  important  sue 
pericardium,  root  of  the  lung  &c     ^^^^  tbere  is 
powdered  boracic  acid  should  be  b own  a, -  Jj h£ 
much  foator,  the  ends  of  the  gauze  strips  with  wh*h  i .  ^ 
plugged  should  be  wrung  out  of  turpentine,    ^^f  ^  this 
Lf inserted,  if  needful,  and  if  a  to*  b   *J  J  otber 

is  secured  in  situ  with  a  few  points  of  suture.  ,  ^ 
hand,  as  recommended  here,  multiple  small  flaps 
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no  sutures  should  be  inserted,  as  primary  union  cannot  take  place, 
and  discharges  might  be  pent  up. 

The  wound,  at  the  bottom  of  which  probably  lies  the  lung 
covered  over  only  with  visceral  pleura,  is  lightly  filled  with  strips 
of  aseptic  gauze  or  boracic-acid  lint,  and  salicylic  wool  or  car- 
bolized  tow  retained  with  a  many-tailed  bandage.  If  strict 
precautions  are  taken  by  cleansing  the  instruments,  irrigating 
carefully,  and  keeping  the  wound  covered  with  carbolized  lint 
whenever  practicable,  the  spray  need  not  be  used,  and  a  source 
of  chill  and  shock  thus  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  ribs  should  be  partially 
resected  in  long-standing  cases  of  empyema,  most  surgeons  who 
have  seen  much  of  these  troublesome  cases  will,  I  think,  agree 
that  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  natural 
powers  of  obliteration  are  at  a  standstill,  care  being  taken  that 
the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  first  operation, 
and  perhaps  recruited  his  strength  at  the  seaside. 

Bstlander,  who  first  introduced  this  operation,  advises,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  operation  should  not  be  made  use  of  too 
early,  as  he  considers  it  essential  that  the  two  layers  of  pleura 
should  be  changed  into  thick,  firm  connective  tissue,  for  the  opera- 
tion to  succeed.  Thus  an  interval  of  about  six  months  after 
the  formation  of  the  empyema  would  seem,  according  to  this 
view,  to  be  the  proper  time  for  resection  of  ribs  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  unyielding  a  condition  of  the  chest  walls,  too 
thick  a  layer  of  scarred  pleura  and  pyogenic  membrane  are  con- 
ditions not  to  be  waited  for. 

C.  Wound  of  Intercostal  Artery. — When  hamiorrhage  from  one 
of  these  vessels  cannot  be  otherwise  dealt  with,  removal  of  a  rib 
will  give  much  readier  access  to  the  spot,  and  a  ligature  will  arrest 
the  bleeding  far  more  satisfactorily  than  the  ingenious  devices 
mentioned  in  the  text-books. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
DRAINAGE  OF  LUNG-CAVITIES. 

Indications. — Operative  interference  is  justifiable  where  there 
is  a  lung-cavity  due  to  bronchiectasis,  gangrene,*  or  hydatid,  and 
most  of  the  following  conditions  are  present. 

"When  previous  treatment  has  failed,  when  it  is  evident  that 
the  cavity  is  insufficiently  drained  through  a  bronchus,!  and  the 
consequent  abundant  muco-purulent,  fetid  expectoration  exhausts 
the  patient,  with  harassing  cough,  irritative  diarrhoea,  and  com- 
mencing hectic.  When  the  cavity  is  limited  and  can  be  accu- 
rately localized  ,t  when  the  surrounding  lung-tissue  is  not  yet 
infected,  and  the  opposite  lung  is  healthy.  When  the  cavity  is 
sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  be  got  at,  and  when  it  is  in  a 
region  that  can  be  safely  attacked.  §  When  that  part  of  the 
pleural  sac  which  overlies  the  lung-cavity  is  obliterated.! 

The  two  American  writers  quoted  below  show  that  adhesions 
may  be  expected  when  the  abscess  cavity  is  large,  or  where 
several  attacks  of  disease  have  occurred  in  that  part  of  the  lung 
in  which  the  cavity  now  exists.  If  the  surgeon  is  in  doubt  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  pleura  here,  he  should  make  an  incision  down 
to  the  intercostal  muscles,  pass  a  needle  into  the  lung,  and  watch 

*  Mr.  Godlee  {Lancet,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  459)  is  of  opinion  that  most  gangrenous 
abscesses  are  the  result  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  situated  near  the  bases.    1  e 
occasional  existence  of  a  foreign  body  as  a  cause  of  the  trouble— viz.,  a  piece  0 
bone  or  a  blade  of  grass,  &c—  should  not  be  forgotten. 

t  If  the  surgeon  wait  too  long  in  dealing  with  a  gangrenous  abscess,  ietici  nui 
from  this  may,  by  getting  into  the  bronchi,  reach  the  other  lung,  and  set  up  most 
serious  damage  there.  _  d 

+  In  other  words,  when  the  whole  bronchial  tree  is  not  dilated  m  one  <*u 
perhaps  both  lungs  (Dr.  Williams,  Med.  Chir.  2W,  vol.  bdx  P- 3/7)- 

§  Drs.  Fenger  and  Hollister,  of  Chicago  (Amer.  Journ.  Med,  bei.,  i»sz.  ^ 
P.  370,  a  paper  which  will  well  repay  reference),  point  out  that  a  canty  co 
by  the  scapula,  or  in  the  supra-scapular  region,  must  be  at  present  confer* 
inaccessible.    Access  can  be  best  got  from  the  mammary  and 

||  This  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  chiefly  from  the  prooa  y 
nature  of  the  cavity  contents,  and  the  risk  of  setting  up  a  fetid  WO-P™^ 
when  the  lung-cavity  is  opened,  and  even  graver  and  much  more  urgent 
from  cutting  into  a  healthy  pleural  cavity. 
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it  during  respiration.  If  it  does  not  move  synchronously  with 
this,  there  are  certainly  adhesions. 

The  co-existence  of  empyema,  of  pleurisy,  of  a  tendency  to 
general  bronchitis,  will  be  examined  into,  and  the  amount  of  each 
and  its  importance  in  prognosis  duly  weighed.  Finally,  come 
more  general  points — e.g.,  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  history. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  cavity  before  ex- 
ploring it,  the  following  possible  fallacies  will  be  remembered  : — 

Dr.  Williams  (loc.  supra  cit.)  points  out  that  (i)  the  empyema 
which  invariably  accompanies  the  globular  form  of  bronchial 
dilatation  often  entirely  masks  the  physical  signs  of  a  cavity, 
even  when  the  patient's  sensations  and  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  expectoration  point  to  the  presence  of  a  bronchiectasis  ; 
(2)  That  the  character  of  the  cavernous  sound  heard  over  bron- 
chial dilatation  is  so  jarring  in  tone  that  it  is  audible  over  a  far 
larger  area  of  chest  wall  than  that  immediately  overlying  the 
cavity.  On  this  account  the  size  of  the  bronchiectasis  is  often 
thought  to  be  larger  than  it  eventually  proves  to  be.  This  jarring 
note  is  more  common  in  bronchiectasis  associated  with  interstitial 
pneumonia  and  fibrosis  than  in  the  globular  bronchiectasis  accom- 
panied with  chronic  bronchitis  and  empyema. 

Mr.  Godlee,  in  his  lectures,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
shows  that  the  amount  of  expectoration  is  no  criterion  as  to  the 
size  of  the  cavity,  as  each  pellet  irritates  the  bronchi  in  its  way 
over  them,  and.  causes  a  great  secretion  of  mucus.* 

Operation. — The  anaesthetic  should  be  given  slowly  to  avoid 
;  coughing,  and  the  patient  kept  on  his  back  as  much  as  possible, 
:  these  two  precautions  being  intended  to  prevent  fluid,  coughed 
out  of  the  cavity,  dangerously  obstructing  the  bronchi. 

If  the  exact  position  of  the  cavity  is  doubtful,  a  preliminary 
aspiration  or  exploring  trocar-puncturet  should  be  made  use  of. 

An  incision  ii.  inch  longj  is  then  made,  taking  the  needle 
or  trocar,  if  used,  as  a  guide,  in  the  middle  of  an  intercostal 
space  down  to  the  muscles,  which  are  next  torn  through.  The 
lung-tissue  with  the  overlying  pleura  §  is,  perhaps,  best  opened 

*  T!U,S'  be  has  cured  h?  incision  a  cavity  which,  really  holding  only  an  ounce, 
1  nausea  expectoration  of  more  than  a  pint. 

((  With  reference  to  this  step,  Mr.  Godlee's  remark  should  be  remembered. 
r,P«   ltDp0SMbIe  t0  Penetrate  the  lung  with  any  amount  of  accuracy  or  definite- 

because  it  recedes  before  even  the  sharp  point  of  a  needle." 
cutan  1S  W'Se  *°  make  a  Sllmciently  free  incision  to  prevent  the  risk  of  sub- 
appearecT  Cmpbysema-     In  one  case  fetid  emphysema  took  place  and  dis- 

In  addition  to  the  aids  already  given  for  deciding  as  to  whether  the  pleura  is 
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with  a  medium-sized  trocar  and  cannula,  and  the  opening  then ' 
dilated  with  dressing-forceps.  The  finger  is  then  gently  inserted 
to  ascertain  whether  any  dead  cast-off  lung-tissue*  is  present,  and 
to  find  out  the  lowest  point  at  which  to  make  a  counter-opening.t 
A  full-sized  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted,  soft,  for  fear  of 
hEemorrhage  from  friction  and  ulceration,  and  sufficient  aseptic 
dressings,  iodoform  or  sal-alembroth  gauze  with  salicylic  wool, 
applied. 

As  a  cavity  which  gives  unequivocal  evidence  of  its  existence 
may  be  missed  £  by  making  one  puncture  and  then  incising  at 
that  spot,  and  as  the  exploring  finger  or  director  may  push  the 
cavity  to  one  side,  the  lung  should  be  explored  at  several  spots  if 
needful.  If  the  pleura  is  not  adherent  over  the  cavity,  it  will  be 
but  little  good  stitching  the  lung  so  as  to  obliterate  the  pleural 
sac  here,  as  stitches  so  used  are  very  difficult  of  insertion  and 
soon  cut  out  (Godlee).  If  any  foul  fluid  escape  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  this  must  be  treated  like  an  empyema  (p.  589). 

Hemorrhage  is  not  commonly  met  with  after  puncturiug  the 
lung,  as  this  is  probably  solidified  and  altered  round  the  abscess 
cavity.  If  it  be  severe,  the  cavity  must  be  plugged  with  aseptic 
gauze  wrung  out  of  turpentine.  When  any  rotten  lung-tissue 
has  been  removed  with  the  finger,  hemorrhage  is  to  be  expected. 

If  the  cavity  be  due  to  an  hydatid,  the  cyst-wall  may  perhaps 
be  expelled  when  coughing  is  set  up  by  the  incision  of  the  cavity. 
If  it  does  not  so  come  away,  it  should  be  removed,  if  this  can  be 
effected,  without  setting  up  hemorrhage.    A  good  instance^ 

adherent  or  not  the  state  of  the  intercostal  spaces  may  help,  i.e.,  whether  they 
are  depressed  on  deep  breathing.  . 

*  Kokitansky  (Path.  Anat. :  Syd.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  96)  speak,  of  bam 
met  with  a  walnut-sized  piece  of  dead  lung  in  circumscribed  gangrene  ofttat 
viscus.     Wagner  (Bed.  Klin.   Woch.,  September  6,  1S80)  removed  a  piece  0. 
gangrenous  lung-tissue  by  an  opening  made  for  evacuating  an 
patient  recovering.    In  some  cases  broken-down  lung-tissue  may  be  all  that 
met  with,  very  little  fluid,  if  any,  being  present. 

+  It  is  wiser  to  make  two  openings,  one  at  the  most  superficial 
from  this  to  explore  the  cavity  and  to  try  and  find  the  lowest  P^?^*^ 
counter-opening,  and  thus  to  secure  complete  evacuation    Simple  taa-g-J 
a  single  opening  is  often  not  sufficient,  washing  out  being  usual* 
arrest  the  foetor.     If  this  washing  out  be  done  from  a  smgl    oi»  ^ 
fluid,  having  no  escape,  irritates  the  bronchi  and  sets  up  much  co  ^ 
counter-opening  is  best  made  on  some  unyielding  body  such  as  a 
sionally  the  cavity  comes  to  the  surface  at  several  points  rf  a 

I  It  is  possible  that,  after  such  a  fruitless  exp lomtoon  and  th  ^ 
drainage-tube,  pus  may  burst  into  it,  as  happened 11  Dr.  Cayley  o{  ^ 

case  (Med.  CM,  Trans.,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  ^^.^^Z  may  yield  no 
Godlee's,  though  the  patient  recovered.  ^J^^iJ 
fluid,  gas  may  escape,  showing  that  gangrenous  lung  has  been  rea 
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how  large  cavities  in  the  lung  may  be,  when  due  to  this  cause,  is 
tcnven  by  a  case  of  Dr.  Fenger's  (Loncl.  Med.  Bee.,  1881,  p.  327), 
|in  which  he  successfully  operated  by  an  incision  in  the  third 
space  (through  adherent  pleura),  on  a  gangrenous  hydatid  cavity 
in  the  right  lung,  reaching  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  rib,  and 
Tom  the  sternum  to  the  posterior  axillary  line. 

After-treatment. — The  cavity  should  be  syringed  out  with  a 
[  in  50  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  till  fcetor  disappears,  and  then 
vith  thymol  lotion.  If  fcetor  is  obstinate,  gentle  plugging  with 
*auze  wrung  out  of  turpentine  should  be  tried.  The  drainage- 
,ube  must  be  retained  until  the  cavity  has  almost  completely 
closed — i.e.,  until  the  discharge  has  almost,  and  the  expectoration 
ias  quite,  stopped.  If  the  tube  be  removed  too  early,  refilling 
If  the  cavity,  with  return  of  fever,  nausea,  expectoration,  &c, 
ire  certain.  Moreover,  as  the  external  opening  tends  to  close 
nefore  the  cavity  is  obliterated,  any  foul  remaining  matter  which 
loes  not  escape  will  be  drawn  into  the  bronchi  and  set  up  diffuse 
jironchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  general  health  must  be  sustained,  and  every  attempt 
■;aade  to  secure  fresh  air,  whether  in  the  patient's  room,  or  by 
retting  him  as  soon  as  possible  into  another  room,  and  out-of- 
ioors. 

I  Even  if  the  operation  does  not  save  life,  it  may  make  the 
emainder  much  more  comfortable  both  to  the  patient  and  his 
riends. 

Dangers  and  Difficulties  in  Opening  a  Lung-Cavity. 

1.  Dyspnoea,  coughing  and  choking  expectoration  with  the 
nassthetic,  p.  599. 

2.  Pleural  adhesions  absent,  p.  598,  or  so  soft  that  they 
asily  break  down,  the  lung  thus  being  pushed  away  from  the 
hs  (Godlee). 

3-  Missing  the  cavity  and  damaging  healthy  lung-tissue.  This 
1  best  avoided  by  careful  preliminary  use  of  an  aseptic  fine  trocar 
r  large  morphia-needle. 

4-  Getting,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  diffuse  broncho-pneu- 
ioma,  pleurisy,  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  the  lung  operated  on  or 
'S  fellow. 

5-  Severe  hemorrhage,  causing  much  trouble,  owing  to  the 
'®moptysis,  with  the  ana3sthetic  (Godlee),  and  later  on  setting  up 
'«  inflammation  of  the  lung. 


6-  Finding  a  large  branching  cavity,  with  numerous  caverns, 
acult  or  impossible  to  drain. 

7-  If  the  bronchi  are  dilated  and  contain  fluid  similar  to  a 
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cavity,  this  may  be  drawn  from  a  bronchus  by  preliminary  pUnc_ 
ture.     This  is  then  mistaken  for  a  cavity,  and  cut  down  upon 

8.  A  cavity  near  the  root  of  the  large  vessels. 

9.  Much  consolidation  of  the  lung-tissue  over  the  cavity. 

10.  As  a  result  of  the  operative  interference,  secondary  rapid 
sloughing  and  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  follow. 

This  seems  to  have  happened  in  an  interesting  case  reported 
by  Dr.  J.  Smith,  of  Halifax  (Lancet,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  86).  De- 
cided relief  and  improvement  followed  on  the  opening  of  what 
was  apparently  a  large  cavity,  but  death  took  place  in  about  a 
fortnight.* 


*  The  conclusions  with  which  Mr.  Godlee  {Lancet,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  718)  sums  up 
his  most  valuable  lectures  on  this  obscure  and  difficult  subject  may  be  quoted 
here  :— "  1.  Gangrenous  cavities  should  always  be  sought,  and,  if  possible,  opened  • 
and  the  prognosis,  if  the  operation  be  successful,  is  not  bad.  2.  The  same  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  abscesses  caused  by  the  rupture  of  purulent  collections 
from  other  parts  into  the  lung,  at  least  as  regards  the  pulmonary  complication. 
3.  Abscesses  connected  with  foreign  bodies  must  be  opened,  and,  if  the  body  be 
not  found,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  of  any  considerable  size,  it  probably 
lies  pretty  near  the  middle  line.  If  possible,  these  cases  should  be  treated  early 
by  tracheotomy  and  incision.  4.  Bronchiectatic  cavities,  when  single  (a  very  rare 
•condition),  will  be  cured  by  operation.  When  multiple  (a  very  common  condi- 
tion), they  offer  but  small  chance  of  relief  by  our  present  surgical  methods. 
Still,  for  the  reasons  stated,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  open  the  main  one,  if 
such  is  to  be  found,  but  only  if  the  pleura  has  been  ascertained  to  be  adherent. 
5.  Tubercular  cavities  should  only  be  opened  in  cases  where  the  cough  is 
harassing,  and  the  cavity  single.  Injections  may  be  used  to  relieve  symptoms, 
but  cannot  be  expected  to  be  curative." 
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OHAPTEE  IV. 

TAPPING  OR  INCISING  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

Indications. 

1.  When  a  pericardial  effusion  has  resisted  previous  treatment, 
and  signs  of  cardiac  distress  are  appearing. 

2.  When  there  is  a  steady  increase  of  precordial  dulness. 

3.  When  the  heart-beat  and  pulse  are  becoming  feeble. 

4.  When  there  are  cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  and  epigastric  distress. 

5.  When  the  effusion  persists,  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
oedema,  rigors,  and  pyaemia,  when  it  occurs  in  a  much  weakened 
patient,  as  part  of  pyaemia,  the  fluid  is  probably  purulent* 

The  most  suitable  place  for  puncture  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
fifth t  left  intercostal  space,  about  1  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
sternum,  so  as  to  avoid  the  internal  mammary  artery ,X  the 
instrument  being  a  trocar  and  cannula,  with  or  without  aspiration 
according  to  the  facility  with  which  the  fluid  flows.§  A  pint 
of  serum,  and  in  many  cases  over  a  pint,  has  been  removed.  The 
withdrawal  of  a  much  smaller  amount — viz.,  3  or  5  oz. — has  been 
followed  by  recovery.! 

*  In  Dr.  West's  case  (Med.  CJdr.  Trans.,  vol.  lxvi.  p.  266),  treated  successfully 
first  by  tapping  and  then  by  free  incision,  there  were-  no  rigors  or  sweating,  but 
oedema  of  the  chest  walls,  most  marked  over  the  precordial  region,  was  present. 
So,  too,  in  a  patient  of  Prof.  Eosenstein's,  a  boy  aged  ten,  with  a  large  purulent 
pericardial  effusion,  the  temperature  was  hardly  above  normal,  and  there  was  no 
oedema. 

+  The  fourth  space  has  also  been  chosen  in  many  cases. 

t  And  also  to  avoid  opening  the  pleura.  When  this  is  adherent  to  the  peri- 
cardium, the  tapping  or  incision  can,  of  course,  be  made  farther  out.  But  Dr. 
West,  who  chose  the  nipple  line  for  his  puncture  and  opening  as  the  spot  where 
the  heart  was  farthest  from  the  chest  walls,  found  that  a  long  sinus  formed — an 
argument  for  puncturing  nearer  the  sternum. 

§  In  Dr.  West's  case  the  pus  was  very  viscid,  and  flowed  slowly  ;  the  cannula 
was  accordingly  connected  with  the  aspirator,  and  about  14  oz.  obtained. 

II  With  regard  to  the  amount  to  be  withdrawn,  Dr.  Stewart  (Edin.  Med.  Jown., 
August  1885)  thinks  that,  if  serous  fluid  is  found,  aspiration  should  be  made  use 
of,  but  only  enough  withdrawn  to  give  relief.  He  points  out  that  it  is  a  sound 
rule,  in  dealing  with  vital  organs,  that  only  a  minimum  amount  of  interference 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  that  this  is  especially  necessary  in  cases  which 
threaten  pulse-failure.  The  tapping  should  be  repeated  rather  than  too  much 
fluid  be  drawn  off  at  once. 
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Dr.  Goodhart  points  out  to  me  that  the  position  of  election  if 
still  an  open  question,  each  case  calling  for  a  decision  by  itself. 
The  puncture  has  been  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  space  in  the 
left  nipple  line,  or  even  beyond  this.  Dr.  Goodhart  considers 
that  the  second  of  the  above  sites  would  give  the  best  drainage 
with  least  disturbance  to  the  heart  if  the  effusion  were  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  above  space  being  chosen.  This  method  involves 
going  through  the  pleura,  and  if  this  serous  space  contain  fluid, 
the  surgeon  may  evidently  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  has 
reached  the  pericardium.  This  has  happened  twice,  to  my  know- 
ledge, each  being  a  case  of  thoracic  growth.  In  one  of  them,  a 
case  of  mine,  the  pleura  was  opened  by  tapping  in  the  fourth 
space,  just  outside  the  sternum ;  the  fluid  which  flowed  was 
thought  to  come  from  the  pericardium,  until  an  autopsy  proved 
that  this  sac  was  intact.  Such  cases  prove  that  entering  the 
pericardium  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as  is  usually  taught. 

A  preliminary  puncture  being  made  with  a  scalpel,  the  trocar 
— in  the  case  of  serum,  a  hydrocele  trocar  will  probably  be 
sufficient— scrupulously  clean,  should  be  steadily  pushed,  with 
aseptic  precautions,  for  if  or  2  inches  through  the  chest  wall, 
and  at  a  right  angle*  to  it.  The  trocar  should  then  be  removed, 
and,  if  fluid  does  not  flow,  the  point  will  probably  be  found  not  to 
move  freely  in  a  cavity.  It  should  then  be  pushed  cautiously 
onwards,  and  its  point  at  once  sheathed  if  it  is  felt  to  touch 
against  a  soft  obstacle. 

On  the  fluid  ceasing  to  flow,  the  puncture  should  be  closed  with 

collodion  and  iodoform. 

Dr.  West  thinks  Qoc.  supra  cit.)  that  paracentesis  pericardu 
may  be  performed  with  advantage,  not  only  in  the  pericardial 
effusions  of  rheumatic  or  primary  origin,  but  also  in  those  which 
occur  in  the  later  stages  of  general  dropsy,  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  is  adding  to  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  heart  is  placed.  According  to  the  cases  which 
he  has  collected,  with  one  exception  t  all  the  patients  were  much 
relieved  by  the  removal  of  even  a  small  amount  of  fluid,  an 
many  recovered  completely  who  would  probably  have  died  if  the 
operation  had  not  been  performed.  . 

*  Mr.  Godlee  (Diet,  of  Sure/.,  vol.  ii.  p.  164)  says  close  to  the  sternum,  and 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  henrt.  he 

t  In  this  case,  No.  51  in  Dr.  West's  list,  death  took  place,  five  ^nutesr^ht 
puncture,  from  haemorrhage  into  the  pericardium  from  injury  * 
ventricle.   But  in  another  case,  No.  29,  the  patient  died  w .hour  a* 
operation,  the  left  pleura  being  found  to  contain  air  and  blood,  the  latte 
from  a  puncture  in  the  heart. 
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The  co-existence  of  effusion  into  the  pleuras  and  peritoneal 
cavity  in  many  of  these  cases  must  be  remembered. 

If  pus  is  present,  the  case  must  be  treated  by  free  incision. 
\u  anesthetic  being  given,*  the  trocar  is  taken  as  a  guiding- 
director,  and  a  narrow  sharp-pointed  bistoury  carefully  thrust  in 
by  its  side,  and  the  opening  further  dilated  with  dressing-forceps 
or  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  internal 
opening  into  the  pericardial  sac  free.  A  large  soft  drainage-tube 
should  then  be  inserted,  and,  when  all  the  pust  that  will  come 
away  has  escaped,  aseptic-gauze  dressings  should  be  applied. 

Dr.  Gussenbauer,  in  a  patient  aged  fifteen,  with  purulent 
pericarditis  after  osteo-myelitis,  resected  part  of  the  fifth  rib  before 
incising  the  pericardium,  and  the  patient  recovered.  While  this 
is  an  improvement  on  the  now  abandoned  method  of  trephining 
the  sternum,  it  cannot  often  be  required. 

Causes  of  Failure. 

1.  The  heart  fatty  or  dilated.  These  changes  may  come  on 
very  rapidly. 

2.  The  pericardium  much  thickened  and  adherent. 

3.  Co-existing  effusions  into  pleurae  and  peritonaeal  cavity. 

4.  (Edema  of  lung.  Evidence  of  this  should  be  most  carefully 
watched  for.  This  proved  fatal  in  the  case  of  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Goodhart's,  a  young  lady  of  fourteen,  from  whose  pericardium  I 
removed  46  oz.  of  pus  by  an  incision  in  the  fifth  right  space,  a 
little  outside  the  sternum. 

5.  Co-existing  diseases — e.g.,  phthisis,  or  renal  disease. 

*  Chloroform  will  perhaps  be  the  wisest,  especially  if  pleural  effusion  co-exists, 
on  account  of  the  greater  struggling  with  ether.  It  was  well  taken  in  Dr. 
West's  case.  Punctures  for  cocaine  injection  will  be  painful,  and  very  likely 
futile. 

t  In  Dr.  West's  case,  a  boy  aged  sixteen,  this  was  estimated  at  2  quarts.  If 
the  pus  is  foul,  but  not  otherwise,  the  cavity  should  be  syringed  out  with  dilute 
carbolic  acid  or  mercury  perchloride  solution. 
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THE  ABDOMEN. 


CHAPTBE  I. 

LIGATURE  OF  VESSELS. 

EXTERNAL  ILIAC.  COMMON  ILIAC.  INTERNAL  ILIAC. 
GLUTEAL.     SCIATIC.     ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  ILIAC  (Fig.  106). 
Indications. — Chiefly : 

I .  Some  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femoral, 
or  of  the  femoral  encroaching  on  the  external  iliac  itself*  Thus, 
ligature  of  this  vessel  is  indicated  where  pressure,  rapid  or 
gradual,  has  failed  to  command  the  circulation,  where  it  is  in- 
tolerable, where  it  cannot  be  made  use  of  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  fat,  from  failure  of  pulse  and  breathing  under  an  anaesthetic, 
or  from  the  height  at  which  the  aneurism  involves  the  external 
iliac,t  where  the  patient  from  chronic  bronchitis  is  quite  unfit  for 
a  prolonged  trial  of  continuous  pressure  under  an  anassthetic,  or 
in  cases  where  the  increase  of  the  aneurism  is  very  rapid. 

Before  deciding  on  relinquishing  the  idea  of  pressure  for  liga- 
ture, the  surgeon  should  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wheelliouse 
{Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vii.  p.  57).  This  case  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  all  surgery.  The  patient,  a  publican,  and  syphili- 
tic, had  previously  been  cured  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse  of  a  right- 


*  Mr.  Holmes  (E.C.S.  Lect. :  Lancet,  1873,  vo1-  i-)  shows  that  in  iiio-feiuoral 
aneurisms  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  aneurism  is  or  is  not 
limited  to  the  iliac  or  femoral — i.e.,  whether  it  is  wholly  above  or  below  the  place 
where  the  deep  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  come  oil,  or  whether  the  mouths 
of  these  vessels  open  out  of  the  sac.  In  the  former  case  the  aneurism  would  be 
purely  iliac  or  femoral ;  in  the  latter,  ilio-femoral. 

t  It  being  increasingly  difficult  to  apply  pressure  in  these  cases  without 
dangerous  interference  with  the  peritoneum  and  its  contents. 
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.,  R  popliteal  aneurism,*  by  means  of  continuous  pressure  for 
'  ht  hours  with  a  Porter's  femoral  compressor.  A  few  months 
3lr  he  was  admitted  into  the  Leeds  Infirmary  with  a  large 
•It  iliac  aneurism,!  reaching  from  Poupart's  ligament  to  with. 11 
/inches  of  the  umbilicus,  and  extending  outwards  almost  to  the 
2  hie  of  the  ilium.  The  swelling,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cocoa- 
Zt  was  hard  and  firm  below,  soft  above ;  it  appeared  to  be 
Wholly  connected  with  the  external  iliac,  but  to  extend  above  and 
overlie  the  common  iliac.  Pressure  could  not  be  made  on  the 
latter  vessel  sufficient  to  stop  the  beating,  as  the  tumour  was  too 
much  in  the  way,  but  it  was  easily  controlled  by  pressure  on  the 
ibdominal  aorta.  The  patient  was  kept  under  the  influence  of 
sther  for  five  hours,  Lister's  tourniquet  being  very  slowly  screwed 
lown  just  over  the  umbilicus.  By  the  end  of  the  time  the  patient 
was  black  in  both  limbs,  and  blue  as  far  as  the  tourniquet.  This 
had  been  slightly  relaxed  twice.  No  other  unpleasant  symptom 
irose  during  the  whole  time.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  taken 
in  relaxing  the  pressure— a  quarter  turn  of  the  handle  being 
made  every  minute.  The  tumour  had  ceased  to  pulsate  and  was 
firm  and  hard.  Pulsation  gradually  recurred  with  nearly  its  old 
force,  but  was  less  "  distensile,"  and  slowly  ceased  altogether,  an 
excellent  recovery  being  made. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  Clinical  Society's  Transactions 
j).  56)  is  a  case  of  a  large  diffuse  femoral  aneurism,  in  which  Mr. 
Barnard  Holt  made  use  of  continued  pressure,  by  means  of  tour- 


*  It  is  very  possible  that  the  strain  thrown  on  the  artery  above  during  the 
;reatment  by  pressure  on  the  femoral  was  the  cause  of  the  aneurism  higher  up. 
The  liability  of  patients  with  one  aneurism  to  develop  another  may  often  baffle 
the  surgeon.  Mr.  Clutton  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  441)  records  a  case 
in  which  a  femoral  aneurism  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage  applied 
up  to  the  tumour,  and  a  Petit's  tourniquet  adjusted  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
The  first  attempt  lasted  an  hour  ;  at  the  second  trial  the  bandage  was  removed 
in  an  hour,  and  the  tourniquet  continued  for  nine  hours,  anaesthetics  not  being 
jiven.  The  aneurism  ceased  to  pulsate  and  began  to  shrink,  but  still  fluctuated. 
Nine  days  after  leaving  the  hospital,  the  patient  died  suddenly  of  an  aortic 
aneurism  rupturing  into  the  pericardium. 

t  Dr.  Diver,  of  Southsea,  has  put  on  record  a  case  in  which  the  external  iliac 
•vas  tied  in  a  case  in  which  a  popliteal  and  inguinal  aneurism  co-existed  on  the 
right  side.  Gangrene  followed,  a  line  of  demarcation  forming  in  the  lower  third 
the  leg.  Amputation  through  the  thigh  was  performed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. A  similar  case  of  double  aneurism  is  reported  by  Mr.  Hilton  (Med.  Chir. 
Tram.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  309).  A  tourniquet  was  first  applied  to  the  righl  common  iliac 
for  six  hours  without  effect  on  the  aneurisms.  A  second  trial  of  pressure  was 
made,  later  on,  with  a  tourniquet  again  on  the  common  iliac  and  one  on  the 
femoral  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  In  about  nine  hours  both  aneurisms 
were  cured.    Chloroform  was  used  on  both  occasions. 
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niquets  applied  alternately  to  the  external  and  common  iliac? 
the  pressure  being  kept  up  for  fifty-two  hours,  with  varying 
alterations  of  the  tourniquets,  and  intervals  of  consciousness  (fo 
about  half  an  hour)  to  allow  of  the  patient  taking  brandy,  Liebig 
and  arrowroot.*  Chloroform  was  given  throughout,  and  cur. 
seems  to  have  been  probable ;  the  last  report  being  that  "  tin 
patient  left  the  hospital,  walking  well  with  the  aid  of  om 
crutch."  f 

In  ruptured  J  femoral  aneurism  the  old  operation  (facilitate 
by  the  application  of  a  tourniquet  above)  would  usually  be  indi 
cated,  but  Mr.  Southam  has  briefly  reported  §  a  case  in  which  h 
tied  the  external  iliac  successfully  in  a  patient  whose  femora 
aneurism  suddenly  ruptured  and  became  diffuse.  The  effuses 
blood  was  quickly  absorbed,  and  there  was  never  any  tendency  t< 
gangrene.     Complete  power  over  the  limb  was  regained. 

2.  Wounds. — A  wound  of  the  external  iliac  is  so  rare  as  to  b< 
almost  unknown.!  It  has  been  frequently  tied  for  hsemorrnag. 
from  parts  below — e.g.,  for  secondary  haemorrhage  after  wound: 
of  the  femoral  high  up,  after  ligature  of  the  femoral,  and  afte: 
amputation  at  or  near  the  hip.    The  futility  IF  of  this  treatmeu 


*  If  sickness  occurs  with  the  anaesthetic,  nutrient  enemata  should  be  given, 
t  Cases  of  Dr.  Mapother's  and  Mr.  Holden's,  in  which  ilio-femoral  aneurism: 
were  cured  by  pressure  on  the  common  iliac  and  the  aorta,  will  be  found,  recordec 
by  Dr.  Mapother,  in  the  Bub.  Med.  Press,  March  29,  1865,  and  by  Mr.  Holden,  is 
St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Beports,  vol.  ii.  p.  190 ;  Syd.  Soc.  Bien.  Betr.,  1865-6,  pp.  3°6 
307.  In  Dr.  Mapother's  case,  instrumental  pressure  on  the  right  common  ilia< 
(about  1  inch  below  and  \  inch  to  the  right  side  of  the  umbilicus)  kept  up  foi 
twelve  hours  under  chloroform  had  failed.  A  second  attempt,  with  a  Signorini' 
tourniquet  on  the  end  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  a  Skey's  tourniquet  on  the 
femoral  just  as  it  left  the  sac,  pressure  being  kept  up  for  four  hours  and  a  half 
made  the  tumour  solid  and  pulseless.  Two  rigors  followed,  and  a  carbuncle 
formed  at  the  site  of  the  first  compression.  In  Mr.  Holden's  patient  the  aneurism 
was  also  large,  and  double  aortic  valvular  disease  was  present.  Chloroform  wru 
given  here  continuously  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  with  cautious  inter- 
missions, owing  to  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  breathing,  for  the  rest  of  the  treat- 
ment, which  lasted  four  hours. 

t  In  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Sheen,  of  Cardiff  (Brit.  Med.  Journ* 
1882,  vol.  ii.  p.  720),  the  femoral  aneurism,  for  which  the  external  iliac  was  tu> 
successfully,  changed  its  shape  suddenly,  having  burst  some  of  its  coats,  appa- 
rently, but  not  all,  on  the  day  of  operation. 

§  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  81S. 

||  The  only  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Erwns 
from  Velpeau  (Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Op6r.,  t.  i.  p.  175).  ™  which  tbc  *b?*e 
surgeon  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  tie  the  external  iliac  for  a  knite- wo 
Though  there  had  been  no  preliminary  dilatation  of  the  collateral  circ"'-^  1 
either  by  pressure  or  by  the  presence  of  an  aneurism,  the  result  was  succra si 

<[  It  is  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Bartleet,  of  Birmingham,  published  a  case  1  ^ 
the  external  iliac  was  tied  successfully  after  secondary  hemorrhage 
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is  shown  by  a  table  in  which  Dr.  Otis*  gives  a  summary  of 
twenty-six  cases  in  which  the  external  iliac  was  tied  for  such 
cases  as  the  above.  Of  these,  twenty-three  ended  fatally,  a  mor- 
tality of  88.4  per  cent.  The  uselessness  of  trusting  to  ligature 
of  the  external  iliac  in  such  cases,  instead  of  either  securing  the 
wounded  vessel  itself,  or  trusting  to  well-applied  pressure,  was 
lone  before  this  insisted  on  by  Guthrie. t  This  question  is  alluded 
to  a»ain  below,  but  in  proof  of  the  above  statement  a  case}  may 
be  mentioned  here,  in  which  hemorrhage  returned  after  ligature 
of  the  external  iliac,  and  was  arrested  by  well-applied  pressure. 
The  patient  had  been  wounded,  January  15,  1865,  by  a  ramie 
hall,  entering  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
emerging  near  the  knee.  The  wound  becoming  sloughy,  hEemor- 
rhage occurred — March  23  and  31 — and  the  external  iliac  was 
tied.  April  2  1 .  Haemorrhage  recurred  from  the  upper  gun-shot 
wound,  and  was  successfully  restrained  by  a  horseshoe  tourniquet, 
constantly  kept  on  for  two  weeks,  when  it  was  omitted,  without 
any  subsequent  haemorrhage.  The  wounds  were  now  healing 
kindly,  when — May  31 — dysentery  set  in,  carrying  off  the 
patient,  June  1  5 ,  two  and  a  half  months  after  the  operation  of 
ligature. 

3.  Elephantiasis. — Ligature  of  the  external  iliac  or  femoral 
(when  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  admit  of  it)  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  some  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection. §  A 

common  femoral,  the  latter  having  been  tied  for  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery, 
Previous  to  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  "  sponge-pressure "  and  pressure  by 
means  of  a  Martin's  bandage  were  tried,  but  no  details  are  given.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  catgut  ligature  applied  to  the  femoral  in  this  case  came  away  on 
the  seventh  day  (the  first  day  of  the  haemorrhage)  unabsorbed,  and  surrounding 
a  small  slough  of  the  artery.    It  had  been  tied  "  tightly." 

*  Med.  and  Surg.  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  iii.  p.  788. 

+  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Arteries,  Lects.  v.  and  vi. 

t  Otis,  he. supra  cit.,  p.  40. 

§  An  apparently  successful  case  is  reported  by  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Bristol. 
Measurements  are  given  nearly  three  years  after  the  operation,  showing  that  the 
success  was  then  maintained.    Five  years  later  the  patient  reported  that  "his  leg 
was  much  the  same"  as  at  the  last  report.    Bandaging  does  not  appear  to 
nave  been  marie  use  of  here.    Prof.  Buchanan  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  November  23, 
1867;  Stjd.  Soc.  Bien.  Betr.,  1867-8,  p.  300)  reports  a  case,  seven  months  after 
the  operation,  apparently  cured  by  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  after  failure  of 
rest  and  methodical  compression  (this  was  before  the  introduction  of  Martin's 
bandage).    Three  months  later  it  is  candidly  stated  that  the  disease  had  recurred 
to  a  considerable  degree.    Dr.  White,  of  Harvard  University  [Intern.  Encycl  of 
'  ""J-,  vol.  11.  p.  631),  quotes  Wernher  (reference  not  given)  as  having  followed 
p  Uurty-two  cases ;  in  all  there  was  an  immediate  reduction  of  size,  but  the 
let  was  permanent  in  three  only.    Dr.  Pinnock,  of  Melbourne  (Lancet,  1879, 
•  *'  P-  44),  gives  a  case  in  which  no  permanent  benefit  followed  on  ligature  of 
the  femoral  artery. 

2  Q 
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larger  experience  shows,  however,  that  when  cases  thus  treat 
are  watched,  the  cures  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  permaue: 
Moreover,  too  little  value  has  been  attached,  in  reported  cures  ' 
ligature  of  the  main  vessel,  to  the  thorough  rest  and  elevat 
position  entailed  by  tying  the  artery.* 

This  operation  should,  I  think,  be  reserved  for  those  cas 
(which  will  be  very  few)  in  which  Martin's  bandages  cannot 
applied  owing  to  cracks,  foul  ulcers,  or  burrowing  sinuses.  He 
the  ligature  may  be  used  after  explaining  its  risks  to  the  patiei 
but  only  as  a  subsidiary  measure.  The  bandage  will  have 
be  used  as  well  later,  and  persisted  in,  during  the  day  at  lea 
probably  for  life. 

4.  As  a  distal  operation  in  aneurism  of  the  common  iliac,  1 
ture  of  the  external  iliac  has  been  so  unsuccessful  here  as  to 
for  no  further  comment. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

Extent. — From  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation  to  a  point  ju: 

internal  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament.    Length.  Aboil 

4  inches. 

Surface  Marking.— From  a  point  an  inch  below  and  to  thi 
left  of  the  umbilicus  to  a  point  just  internal  to  the  centre  cj 
Poupart's  ligament. 

Relations  : —  In  Front. 

Peritonaeum,  small  intestines. 
Iliac  fascia. 

Lymphatic  glands  and  vessels. 
Genito-crural  nerve  (genital  branch). 

Spermatic  vessels  }     Crossing  artery  near  Poupart's 

Circumflex  iliac  vein      J  ligament. 

Outer  Side.  Inner  Side. 

Psoas  (above).  External  iliac  Iliac  fascia. 

Iliac  fascia.  artei7-  Vein. 

Behind. 

Iliac  fascia.  Vas  deferens  (dipping. 

Vein  (above).  from  internal  ring. 

Psoas  (below).  to  pelvis). 

*  A  severe  case  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  is  briefly  reported  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
1882,  vol.  ii.  p.  1043.  The  disease  had  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  attacks  of  erysipelas.  "  The  treatment  (successful)  had  consisted  in 
rest,  massage,  elastic  pressure,  compression  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  rabbins: 
down  the  tubercles  with  pumice-stone.  The  knee,  which  had  become  flesed  and 
ankylosed  by  bony  union,  was  straightened  by  sawing  through  the  site  of  the 
original  joint." 
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External  pudic. 

Deep  epigastric 
Deep  circumflex  iliac 
Gluteal  and  sciatic 
Comes  nervi  ischiadici 
Obturator 
Internal  pudic 

Operation.— (i)  By  the  lower  and  more  transverse  incision  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper.  (2)  By  the  higher  and  more  vertical  incision  of 
Abernethy.    The  two  are  compared  at  p.  6 1 4. 

(1)  Incision  of  Sik  A.  Cooper. — This  is  the  method  more  fre- 
quently made  use  of.  The  diet  having  been  limited,  and  the 
bowels  having  been  freely  moved  for  some  days  before  the  ope- 
ration, the  parts  shaved,  and  the  hip  slightly*  flexed,  an  incision 
is  made  4  inches  long  (4^  to  5  if  there  be  very  much  fat,  or  if 
the  parts  are  pushed  up  by  a  contiguous  aneurism),  parallel  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  nearly  an  inch  above  it,  commencing 
just  outside  the  centre  of  the  ligament  and  extending  outwards 
and  upwards  beyond  the  anterior  superior  spine.t  The  super- 
ficial fascia  and  fat,  varying  in  amount,  being  divided,  and  the 
superficial  circumflex  iliac  vessels  secured,  the  external  oblique, 
both  fleshy  and  aponeurotic,  is  cut  through,  and  then  the  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis.  This  is  done 
either  by  using  the  knife  alone,  lightly  and  carefully,  or  by 
taking  up  each  layer  with  forceps,  nicking  it  and  slitting  it  up 
on  a  director.  If  the  wound  be  sponged  carefully, J  a  layer  of 
cellular  tissue  can  usually  be  seen  between  the  muscles,  however 
thin  they  are.    Any  muscular  branches  should  be  secured  with 

*  So  that  the  skin  may  not  be  too  much  relaxed  before  being  incised.  Later 
on,  to  relax  the  parts,  the  hips  may  be  more  strongly  flexed. 

t  The  incision  may  have  to  be  made  higher  than  usual,  owing  to  the  upward 
extension  of  the  aneurism,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  tie  either  the  upper  part  of 
the  external  or  the  common  iliac.  On  this  point  see  the  remarks  on  the  com- 
parison of  Cooper's  and  Abernethy's  operation,  p.  614.  Often  in  these  cases  of 
upward  extension  of  the  aneurism,  the  sac  is  found  to  involve  the  lower  part  of 
the  artery,  and  to  have  overlapped  the  upper  portion. 

t  In  some  cases  where  the  circulation  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  an 

eurism,  most  copious  haemorrhage,  especially  venous,  has  been  met  with  in  the 
earlier  steps  of  this  operation. 
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Spencer  Wells'  forceps  as  soon  as  cut ;  and  in  pushing  a  director 
beneath  the  muscles  as  little  damage  as  possible  should  be  done 
owing  to  the  proneness  to  cellulitis  later  on,  and  to  the  proximity'' 
in  a  thin  patient,  of  the  peritonaaum.    The  fascia  transversa^' 
when  exposed,  will  be  found  to  vary  a  good  deal  in  thickness  and 
in  the  amount  of  fat  which  it  contains.    It  is  to  be  divided  very 
carefully  *  and  the  extra-peritonasal  fat,  if  present,  will  next 
come  into  view.    First  one  and  then  two  fingers  being  intro- 
duced, the  peritoneum  is  to  be  gently  stripped  up  from  the  iliac 
fossa  towards  the  middle  line — i.e.,  upwards  and  inwards  as  far 
as  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas.t    In  doing  this,  care  must  be 
taken,  especially  in  the  dead  body,  not  to  separate  the  iliac  fascia 
and  the  vessels  from  their  position  on  the  psoas,  not  to  tear  this 
muscle,  and  not  to  lacerate  the  peritonaeum.     As  soon  as  the 
peritonaeum  has  been  well  raised,  an  assistant  keeps  this  and  the 
upper  lip  of  the  wound  well  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  broad 
retractors.    The  surgeon  then  feels  for  the  pulsation  of  the  artery 
on  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas,  and  carefully  opens  the  layer 
of  fascia  which  ties  the  vessel  to  the  psoas  and  forms  a  weak 
sheath  to  it.     This  should  be  done  I  \  inch  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment,! and  the  needle  passed  from  within  outwards,  carefully 
avoiding  the  vein  on  the  inner  side  and  the  genito-crural  nerve 
outside  and  in  front.     In  difficult  cases  the  ligature  must  mainly 
be  passed  by  touch,  but  a  free  incision,  adequate  use  of  retractors, 
and  light  thrown  in  by  a  large  mirror  will  very  often  allow  the 
surgeon  to  see  what  he  is  doing.    The  effect  of  tightening  the 
ligature  being  satisfactory,  it  is  cut  short  and  dropped  in,  the  cut 


*  Dr.  Sheen  (he.  supra  cit.)  thus  writes  of  the  accident  which  may  happen  here : 
"  I  made  the  incision  somewhat  too  high,  and,  in  consequence,  opened  the  peri- 
tonasum,  which  I  mistook  for  transversalis  fascia.  Even  then  I  was  in  a  little 
doubt,  because  some  (omental)  fat  presented  itself,  which  very  much  resembled 
the  fat  seen  in  the  previous  case  (fat  around  the  vessel),  but,  in  pushing  this  up 
gently,  a  knuckle  of  bowel  came  into  view,  which  settled  the  matter."  The  wound 
in  the  peritonasum  was  sewn  up  with  two  fine  carbolized  sutures,  and  the  case  did 
perfectly  well. 

•f  Great  care  is  needed  here  if  the  peritonaeum  is  adherent.  This  condition, 
when  present,  is  usually  found  above.  It  is  especially  likely  in  long-standiug 
cases,  and  where  the  aneurism  has  caused  irritative  and  inflammatory  changes. 
By  some  it  is  held  that  the  transversalis  fascia  can  always  be  stripped  up  along 
with  the  peritona5um.  As  this  fascia  is  thickened  and  attached,  close  to  Poupurt's 
ligament,  to  form  the  deeper  crural  arch  and  front  of  the  femoral  sheath,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  can  ever  be  detached  unless  it  is  divided  or  torn  through.  The  la!  i  er 
is  very  easy  on  an  aged  corpse. 

."t  So  as  to  lie  well  above  the  origin  of  the  deep  epigastric,  which  usually  comes 
off  |  or  \  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The  absence  of  any  other  branch  should, 
if  possible,  be  verified. 
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muscles  are  then  brought  together  with  chromic  gut  cut  short, 
sufficient  drainage  provided,  and  the  superficial  wound  closed. 
The  parts  must  be  kept  relaxed  by  propping  the  chest  up  slightly 
and  flexing  the  knees  over  a  pillow,  but  too  much  flexion  of  the 
groin  is  to°be  deprecated  as  causing  a  deep  sulcus  from  which  dis- 
charges will  escape  with  difficulty.    The  limb  is  evenly  bandaged 


Fio.  106. 


Ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery.  The  peri  ton  scum  is  held  out  of  the  way 
above  and  at  the  two  angles  of  the  wound.  Below  are  seen,  from  without 
inwards,  the  iliacus,  psoas,  genito-crural  nerve,  the  artery  (with  a  ligature  beneath 
it),  and  the  vein. 

The  incision  below  is  that  for  ligature  of  the  common  femoral. 

from  the  toes  upwards,  raised  and  kept  covered  in  cotton-wool, 
with  hot  bottles  placed  in  the  bed.*  In  case  of  threatening  gan- 
grene, assistants  should  persevere  in  a  trial  of  friction  of  the  limb 
from  below  upwards.  Where  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis,  appro- 
priate remedies  should  be  given  after  the  operation. 

(2)  Incision  of  Abernethy. — In  his  first  operation  this  sur- 
geon made  his  incision  in  the  line  of  the  artery  for  about  3 
inches,  commencing  nearly  4  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament. 
Later  on  he  modified  his  incision  by  making  it  less  vertical,  and 
wore  curved,  with  its  convexity  downwards  and  outwards,  and 

If  the  patient  be  restless,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  a  leng  splint  should  be 
applied.  6  * 
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extending  between  the  following  points — viz.,  one  about  i  inch  I 
internal  and  I  incli  above  tbe  anterior  superior  spine  to  ii  inch 
above  and  external  to  tbe  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

Tbe  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  methods 
of  Cooper  and  Abernethy  appear  to  be  the  following  : — Cooper's 
is  rather  the  easier,  interfering,  as  it  does,  with  the  peritonaeum 
less,  and  lower  down.  It  is  most  suitable  to  those  cases  which 
do  not  extend  far,  if  at  all,  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The  risk 
of  ventral  hernia  would  appear  to  be  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  extent  to  which  the  aneurism  reaches  upwards  is  not 
exactly  known,  Abernethy's  operation,  hitting  off  the  artery,  as  it 
does,  higher  up,  or  some  modification  of  that  given  (p.  625)  foi 
ligature  of  the  common  iliac  will  be  found  preferable. 

Difficulties  and  Possible  Mistakes. 

1.  Too  short  an  incision.  Here,  as  in  colotomy  and  other 
deep  operations  on  the  abdominal  wall,  every  layer  must  be  cut  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  superficial  ones.  Otherwise  the  operator 
will  be  working  at  the  bottom  of  a  conical,  confined  wound. 

2.  A  wrongly  placed  incision— i.e.,  one  which,  by  going  too 
near  the  middle  line,  opens  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  or  which, 
if  too  low,  may  come  too  near  the  cord. 

3.  Disturbing  the   planes   of  cellular  tissue  needlessly  or 
roughly. 

4.  Wounding  the  peritoneum,  owing  to  a  hasty  incision  through 
a  thin  abdominal  wall,  by  rough  use  of  a  director,  especially  if 
the  peritonaeum  is  adherent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sac,  or 
fused  with  the  transversalis  fascia.  The  peritoneum  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  :  it  is  bluish  in  aspect,  but  of  course  not 
smooth,  but  covered  with  cellular  tissue  which  connects  it  to  tbe 
extra-peritonseal  fat. 

5.  Stripping  up  the  peritonaeum  roughly  and  too  far. 

6.  Detaching  the  artery  from  the  psoas. 

7.  Lacerating  the  psoas. 

8.  Tying  or  injuring  the  vein. 

9.  Including  the  genito-crural  nerve.  • 

10.  An  abnormal  position  of  the  artery.  This  may  be  due  to 
an  exaggeration  of  that  naturally  tortuous  condition  of  the  artery 
which  is  especially  likely  to  be  met  with  in  patients  advanced  in 
life.  Another  unusual  course  of  displacement  may  be  met  witli 
in  extravasated  blood,  when  an  aneurism  has  given  way.  b* 
W.  Fergusson  briefly  reported  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1873,  v0'-  u 
p.  286)  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  sac  gave  way  alter 
repeated  manipulation. 
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Causes  of  Failure  and  Death. 

I  Gangrene.  In  some  cases,  where  the  limb  does  not  become 
gangrenous,  the  vitality  is  very  feeble  and  requires  much  atten- 
tion. Thus,  in  Mr.  Rivington's  case  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xix. 
p  45),  loss  of  sensation  was  noticed  on  the  fourth  day,  followed 
by  paralysis  of  most  of  the  muscles.  Though  gangrene  did  not 
appear,  and  the  patient  survived  five  and  a  half  months,  the  limb 
was  "  on  the  verge  of  gangrene,"  as  shown  by  sores  appearing 
JU  the  heel  and  great  toe.* 

2.  Secondary  hemorrhage.  This  is  especially  likely  if  the 
wound  becomes  septic  and  if  catgut  is  used.  This  fatal  result 
may  be  long  deferred  :  thus,  in  Mr.  Rivington's  case  (loc  supra  cit.), 
the  patient  died  of  secondary  hemorrhage  five  and  a  half  months 
after  the  operation  ;  the  wound  had  been  found  septic  at  the  first 
dressing ;  catgut  was  used.  Early  recurrence  of  pulsation  may 
be  ominous  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  In  a  case  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  the  hemorrhage  which  proved  fatal  a  fortnight  after  the 
operation  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  large  collateral — viz.,  an  ab- 
normal obturator  arising  immediately  above  the  site  of  ligature 
(Rous,  ParalUle  de  la  Chir.  Anglaise  avec  la  Chir.  Frangaise,  &c. , 
pp.  278,  279) 

3.  Cellulitis.  Septicemia.  Pyemia.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  planes  of  cellular  tissue  met  with  here,  any  needless  or  rough 
disturbance  of  the  parts,  inadequate  drainage,  or  a  septic  condition 
supervening  are  extremely  to  be  deprecated.  The  wound  should 
be  opened  up  at  once  if  any  collection  of  fluid  is  suspected. 

4.  Peritonitis. 

5.  Tetanus,  from  including  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

6.  Phlebitis  and  secondary  hemorrhage  from  injury  to  the 
external  iliac  vein. 

7.  Suppuration  of  the  sac  with  its  attendant  dangers  of  septic 
infection  and  secondary  hemorrhage. f  This  accident  is  far  from 
uncommon  in  cases  of  inguinal  aneurism  after  ligature.  No  pains 
should  be  spared  to  prevent  its  occurrence  by  taking  every  step  to 
keep  the  wound  strictly  aseptic  from  first  to  last,  and  thus  to 

In  one  of  Dr.  Sheen's  cases  already  referred  to,  four  days  after  the  operation 

a  large  patch  of  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  was  noticed  to  be  darkish  in 

colour,  and  to  pit  on  pressure,  though  normal  as  to  sensation.  The  case  did  quite 
well. 

*ery  occasionally  secondary  hasmorrhage  may  take  place  to  a  slight  amount, 
and  leave  off  spontaneously.    Thus,  in  one  of  Dr.  Sheen's  cases,  five  weeks  after 
e  operation  "  about  an  ounce  of  bright-red  blood  came  from  the  slight  remain- 
ing wound,  and  a  slight  oozing  again  after  a  few  days,  but  there  was  no  further 
hemorrhage." 
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secure  early  and  sound  healing.    Absolute  rest  should  also  1 
enforced  upon  the  patient.    If  suppuration  take  place  it  wi 
usually  be  within  two  months  of  the  date  of  ligature.  Tb 
symptoms  need  not  be  alluded  to  here  beyond  pointing  out  the 
pulsation  is  one  of  very  grave  omen.    "When  it  is  evident  tha 
suppuration,  if  not  established,  is  inevitable,  the  surgeon  shod, 
so  arrange  his  time  as  to  choose  a  suitable  occasion,  both  as  t 
assistance  and  a  good  light,  for  interfering.      Allowing  th 
suppurating  sac  to  open  spontaneously  should  not  be  thought  of 
not  only  because  of  the  risk  of  haemorrhage,  the  want  of  prepara 
tion,  &c,  but  because  septic  infection  is  now  made  very  probablp 
The  operative  steps  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  old  operation  fa 
aneurism,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  634.    It  maj 
be  here  pointed  out  that  in  this  case  there  is  more  chance  0; 
the  haemorrhage  taking  the  form  of  a  general  oozing  from  the  sac. 
and  not  that  of  a  gush  or  spirt  of  blood.     Moreover,  if  the 
collateral  circulation  has  been  well  established,  there  is  also  the 
probability  of  the  sac  being  fed  by  some  additional  branch,  which, 
perhaps,  entering  deep  clown,  may  be  a  cause  of  much  embarrass- 
ment. 

8.  Recurrence  of  pulsation.  This  is  especially  likely  to  occur 
when  a  catgut  ligature  has  been  used  and  given  way,  owing  to  its 
being  softened  by  suppuration.  Over-free  collateral  circulation 
will  cause  recurrence  of  pulsation  quickly;  and  melting  down  of 
soft  coagulum  (this  appearing  to  be  all  that  the  blood  can  do  in 
the  way  of  clotting)  will  bring  about  the  same  cause  of  failure 
later  on. 

In  these  cases,  the  following  courses  are  open  in  the  matter  of 
the  external  iliac — viz.,  well-adjusted  and  carefully  maintained 
pressure,  and  the  old  operation.  Ligature  of  the  vessel  lower 
down — i.e.,  between  the  first  and  the  aneurism — and  amputation 
are  not  available  here.* 

Two  other  conditions  which  may  supervene  and  prove  trouble- 
some should  be  mentioned  here — viz. : 

9.  Formation  of  a  ventral  hernia.  This  should  be  prevented 
as  far  as  possible  by  ensuring  primary  union,  and  by  the  use  of 

*  In  one  case  (Syd.  /Soc.  JBien.  Setr.,  1873-4,  P-  220)  after  ligature  of  the  extern"! 
iliac  for  a  femoral  aneurism  with  catgut,  and  premature  absorption  of  this  on  the 
fifth  day  (the  wound  suppurated  freely,  and  antiseptic  precautions  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  taken),  pulsation  returned,  and  the  swelling  enlarged.  The  patient 
was  operated  upon  again,  and  a  stout  carbolized  hempen  ligature  made  use  of, 
one  end  being  left  long.  Though,  owing  to  the  close  matting  of  parts,  the  peri- 
tonaeum was  wounded  twice,  and  intestines  and  omentum  protruded,  the  patient 
recovered. 
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jeep  chromic-gut  sutures  in  the  cut  muscles.  Later  on,  if  this 
complication  threaten,  an  appropriate  belt  should  be  worn. 

I0.  Coming  away  of  the  ligature  long  after  the  operation 
through  a  persistent  sinus  or  re-opened  wound.  This  may  happen, 
even  in  a  wound  kept  sweet  from  first  to  last,  if  a  silk  ligature 
has  not  been  properly  carbolized,  or  if  one  of  too  close  texture  is 
used.    See  the  foot-note,  p.  457. 


LIGATUKE  OF  THE  COMMON  ILIAC  (Fig.  1 07). 
Indications. — Very  few  : 

1.  Aneurisms.  Especially  those  inguinal  aneurisms  which, 
affect  the  external  iliac  in  its  upper  part,  above  the  origin  of  the 
deep  epigastric,  occupying  the  iliac  fossa  and  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  When  such  aneurisms  are  progressing  steadily,  when 
they  have  resisted  a  trial  of  pressure,  and  are  not  thought 
amenable  to  the  old  operation,  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  is 
indicated. 

The  following  remarks  by  one  of  the  chief  living  authorities  on 
aneurism,  Mr.  Holmes  (R.C.S.  Lectures,  Lancet,  1873,  vol.  i. 
p.  297),  will  aid  the  surgeon  in  coming  to  a  decision  in  this 
most  important  matter  : — 

"Allowing  that  an  iliac  aneurism  is  amenable  to  all  three 
methods  of  treatment — the  Hunterian,  by  ligature  of  the  aorta  or 
common  iliac ;  the  old  operation,  by  laying  open  the  sac  and 
securing  the  artery  or  arteries  opening  into  and  out  of  it ;  and 
the  method  of  compression  applied  to  the  aorta  or  common  iliac 
— I  think  no  one  could  deny  that  the  number  of  cures  by  the 
latter  method  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases  treated,  while  the  cures  by  the  Hunterian  method  are  very 
rare,  and  the  other  method  is  as  yet  pretty  nearly  untried. 

"  But  this  is  far  from  settling  the  question ;  compression, 
doubtless,  often  succeeds,  but  it  also  often  fails.  It  is  not  with- 
out its  risks.  It  usually  requires  the  prolonged  use  of  chloroform, 
and  this  cannot  always  be  borne  by  the  patient. 

"The  question  of  applying  the  old  method  in  preference  to  the 
Hunterian  in  those  cases  (rare,  it  may  be,  but  which  must  some- 
times be  met  with)  in  which  pressure  has  failed,  is  one  which 
Mr.  Syme's  brilliant  operations  have  put  in  a  totally  new  light. 

I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  that,  looking  at  the  awful 
mortality  which  has  attended  the  ligature  of  the  common  iliac 
for  aneurism,  and  the  uniform  fatality  of  the  same  operation  on 
he  aorta,  I  think  Mr.  Syme's  suggestion  ought  to  be  put  to 
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the  test  of  more  extended  experience,  although  the  facts  and 
reasonings  which  I  have  adduced  will  show  that  I  am  not  insen- 
sible to  the  risks  which  attend  the  performance  of  the  operation 
to  the  probability  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  and  to  the  extensive 
injury  which  must  be  inflicted  upon  parts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  important  organs." 

Mr.  Holmes,  then,  in  proof  of  the  great  fatality  of  the  Hun- 
terian  operation  on  the  common  iliac,  quotes  the  list  collected  by 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith  (Anier.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  July  i860,  vol.  xl.), 
in  which,  out  of  fifteen  cases  in  which  that  vessel  was  tied  for 
aneurism,  only  three  can  be  reckoned  as  definitely  cured. 

Mr.  Holmes'  belief  that  subsequent  experience  hag  not  been 
more  favourable  is  supported  by  a  table  of  65  cases,  tabulated  by 
Dr.  Packard.*  Of  these  65  cases,  no  fewer  than  51  died,  only 
14  recovering,  giving  a  general  mortality  of  78.46  per  cent."!' 

Mr.  Holmes  goes  on  to  discuss  the  old  operation,  and,  in  answer 
to  the  objection  that,  though  the  Hunterian  operation  has  been 
attended  with  "awful  mortality"  here,  we  are  not  made  more 
secure  by  operating  on  an  artery,  perhaps  not  much  more  than 
3  inches  lower  down,  and  already  involved  in  disease,  writes :  "  I 
reply,  that  if  we  grant  the  artery  where  it  is  involved  in  the  sac 
to  be  healthy  enough  to  bear  the  ligature,  many  advantages  may 

be  found  in  the  old  operation  over  that  of  Hunter  First, 

the  clot  is  removed,  and  the  sac  laid  open;  consequently,  that 
softening  of  clot  and  inflammation  of  a  closed  sac  lying  in  prox- 
imity to  the  peritonaeum,  which  is  so  surely  fatal,  is  obviated. 
Next,  the  ligature  will  probably  be  placed  on  the  external  iliac 
instead  of  the  common,  and  thus  the  chances  of  gangrene  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  since  the  internal  iliac  and  its  branches  are 
left  open.  Thirdly,  the  artery  is  tied  at  a  point  where  most 
likely  the  peritonaeum  and  viscera  have  been  pushed  away  from  it 
by  the  sac,  so  that  there  is  less  risk  of  hurtful  interference  with 


*  Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Sixty-seven  cases  are  given,  bnt 
the  result  is  not  stated  in  two.  .       ,  tQ 

t  Grouping  these  cases  into  classes,  after  Dr.  Smith's  example,  in  om  ^ 
obtain  more  satisfactory  deductions,  Dr.  Packard  concludes  as  foU^  * 
(i)  Those  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  done  for  the  arrest  of  bffimo 
22  cases,  of  which  19  died  and  3  recovered  ;  mortality,  86.36  per  cent.   V)  ^ 
in  which  it  was  done  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  :  35  cases>  of  whicn  4_2  „  per 
9  recovered,  the  result  not  being  stated  in  2;  mortality  in  33  cases,  7  ^ 
cent,    (iii)  Those  cases  in  which  tumours  simulating  aneurism  iea    ^  ^ 
formance  :  5  cases,  4  of  which  died  and  1  recovered,    (iv)  lhose  ^ 
vessel  was  secured  to  prevent  haemorrhage  during  the  removal  ot  a  mor 
3  cases,  all  of  which  died. 
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these  latter  in  the  operation.  And,  lastly,  the  total  excision  of 
the  tumour  precludes  any  such  relapse  as  occurs  sometimes  after 
the  Hunterian  operation. 

"Against  these  advantages  must  be  set  the  undoubted  risks  of 
secondary  hemorrhage,  even  in  cases  where  the  immediate  dangers 
of  the  operation  have  been  surmounted.  What  this  risk  is  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  until  our  experience  of  this  operation 
becomes  greater ;  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Syme 
<  much  underrated  it,  in  consequence  of  having  operated  chiefly 
upon  traumatic  aneurism." 

Farther  on,  Mr.  Holmes  writes,  while  "  maintaining  that  the 
old  doctrine  on  which  the  superiority  of  Hunter's  operation  is 
based  is  quite  true  in  general,  I  should  have  no  objection  in  the 
particular  instance  of  iliac  aneurism  to  follow  Mr.  Syme's  prac- 
tice ;  at  least,  until  further  experience  of  it  should  show  that  it  is 
wrong  :  only  the  less  dangerous  expedient  of  rapid  compression  of 
the  trunk  artery  under  chloroform,  or  gradual  compression,  with 
or  without  chloroform,  should  first  be  tried." 

The  same  authority,  when,  later  on,  discussing  the  value  of 
pressure,  brings  out  the  following  facts.  That,  while  rapid  com- 
pression under  chloroform  is  a  mode  of  treatment  by  which  most 
gratifying  success  has  been  obtained  in  iliac  as  well  as  aortic 
aneurism,  it  exposes  the  patient  to  serious  dangers.  Amongst 
these  are  enteritis  and  peritonitis  from  bruising  of  small  intestine, 
mesentery,  meso-colon,  and  sympathetic ;  heematuria ;  failure  of 
pulse  and  breathing  when  the  pad  is  screwed  down.  On  account 
of  these  very  real  dangers,  which  every  dexterity  may  not  obviate, 
Mr.  Holmes  advocates  a  trial  of  gradual  compression,  as  safer, 
though  less  efficient,  and  he  points  out  that  the  relations  of  the 
common  iliac  are  less  complicated  than  those  of  the  aorta,  and, 
"  as  we  get  further  to  one  side,  there  is  more  chance  for  the  intes- 
tines to  slip  out  of  the  way."* 

2.  Wounds.  These  may  be  gunshot  or  bayonet  wounds,  or 
knife  stabs  of  the  vessel  itself,  or  the  internal  iliac  or  its  branches, 
usually  the  latter.  The  haemorrhage  calling  for  ligature  seems  to 
be  usually  secondary.!    Gunshot  wounds  of  the  common  iliac 


r.-nH      H°lra.es  draws  atteQti°n  also  to  this  most  important  point— i.e.,  thai 
of     COf'gulat,ion  in  an  aneurismal  tumour  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  itself  ameans 
tn°UIe'  >ut  onlyas  the  commencement  of  a  process  which,  if  not  interrupted, 
7  result  in  cure,  and  that  thus,  while  pulsation  may  diminish  soon  after  a 
■     01  compression,  it  may  not  absolutely  cease  for  quite  a  month, 
iliac    W?^ld  naturally  be  thought  that  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  the  common 
oukl  be  fatal  before  a  ligature  could  be  applied.    Dr.  Otis  gives  a  case  in 
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have  a  fresh  interest  now,  owing  to  the  recent  advances  in  bum 
gery  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

Dr.  S.  Smith*  gives  two  cases  of  ligature  of  the  common  iliac 
for  wounds,  one  from  a  musket-ball  which  injured  the  vessel 
itself,  passed  through  the  intestines,  and  lodged  in  the  sacrum 
The  operation  was  performed  by  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity 
Peritonitis  soon  set  in;  secondary  haemorrhage  recurred  re- 
peatedly, and  the  case  ended  fatally  on  the  fifteenth  day.  The 
other  case  is  of  great  interest,  as  the  common  and  internal  iliac 
were  here  tied  for  severe  haemorrhage  after  a  stab  in  the  inguinal 
region.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  was  found  in  the  peritonaeal 
cavity,  and  the  patient  died  ten  hours  after  the  operation.  At 
the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  deep  epigastric  was  the 
wounded  vessel. 

Dr.  Otist  records  four  cases  of  ligature  of  the  common  iliac 
during  the  American  Civil  War.     In  one,  a  gunshot  wound,  in 
which  the  ball  entered  the  groin  and  came  out  at  the  buttock, 
the  external  iliac  was  first  tied,  the  repeated  haemorrhages  being 
believed  to  be  from  the  profunda,  but  as  the  bleeding  persisted 
and  evidently  came  from  the  sciatic,  the  wound  was  prolonged 
and  the  common  iliac  tied.     Both  ligatures  came  away,  and  the 
operation-wound  healed,  but  the  patient  died  about  three  months 
later  of  exhaustion,  associated,  apparently,  with  necrosis  in  the 
gluteal  region.     In  the  second  case  the  common  iliac  was  tied  for 
a  gunshot  wound  believed  to  be  of  the  gluteal  artery,  in  which 
the  haemorrhage  was  not  arrested  by  tying  the  internal  iliac.  The 
haemorrhage  recurred,  and  death  took  place  two  days  later.  The 
third  case  was  one  of  diffuse  aneurism  of  the  right  buttock  and 
iliac  fossa  resulting  from  a  bayonet  stab  in  the  former  region. 
Death  took  place  four  days  later  from  gangrene  of  the  sac.  The 
old  operation  is  considered  by  Dr.  Otis  to  have  been  preferable  in 
this  case,  but  as  the  post-mortem  showed  that  the  anterior  trunk 
of  the  internal  iliac  had  been  wounded,  within  the  sacro-sciatic 
notch,  by  the  bayonet,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  case  could  have 
been  treated  save  by  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac,  either  outside 
or  within  the  peritonaeum,  and  then  by  opening  and  filling  the 
aneurismal  sac  with  aseptic  gauze  or  sponges.    The  fourth  case 
was  one  of  aneurismal  varix  of  the  femoral  vessels  from  a  punc- 

which  this  vessel  was  wounded  by  a  ball  entering  from  the  buttock  through  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  Death  took  place  from  hemorrhage  on  the  second 
day. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  /Sci.,  i860,  vol.  xl.  p.  17. 

t  Med.  and  ISurg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  ii.  p.  333. 
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tared  wound  2  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  In  this  case, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  peritonaeum,  this  was 
incised  and  the  common  iliac  thus  secured.  Peritonitis  proved 
fatal  four  days  later.  Here  ligature  of  the  artery  lower  down, 
above  and  below  the  original  seat  of  injury,  would  have  been 
better  treatment. 

3.  For  the  arrest  of  htemorrhage  apart  from  aneurism.  Such 
cases  may  be  met  with  after  amputation  near  the  hip,  followed  by 
secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  in 
what  is  usually  the  posterior  flap. 

Mr.  Liston*  published  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which,  after  ampu- 
tation below  the  trochanter  minor  for  necrosis  of  the  femur, 
hasraorrhage  occurred  from  the  stump  on  the  seventh  day.  As 
this  could  not  be  arrested  the  common  iliac  was  tied,  but  the 
patient  died  twenty-four  hours  later. 

Dr.  Packardt  treated  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  the  same 
way,  successfully.  This  case  is  especially  interesting,  as  the 
hemorrhage  occurred  from  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  after  a 
Furneaux  Jordan's  amputation,  a  method  which  is  coming  largely 
into  vogue  now,  and  which  would  usually  be  expected  to  do  away 
with  the  above  risk.J  Haemorrhage  occurred  from  the  stump  on 
the  sixth  day,  and  as  pressure  failed  the  common  iliac  was  tied. 
The  patient  ultimately  did  well. 

It  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  seem  a  hasty  criticism  on  the  above  if 
I  say  that  in  future  cases  opening  up  the  flaps  and  plugging  with 
aseptic  gauze,§  or  the  application  for  some  days  of  Spencer  Wells' 
forceps,  aided  by  even  pressure  on  the  flaps  and  pressure  on  the 
common  or  external  iliac,  would  be  preferable  to  submitting  the 
patient  here  to  the  severe  and  risky  operation  of  ligature  of  the 
common  iliac. 

4-  For  pulsating  tumours  simulating  aneurism.  As  these 
growths  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  have  been 
found  to  be  malignant,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to'  form  a 
correct  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  and  thus  save  a  patient  who  has  a 
certainly  fatal  disorder  from  being  submitted  to  an  operation 
which  is  most  dangerous,  and  almost  certain  to  be  useless.  ||  As 


ond.  M*d-  a™-,  April  24,  1830.  f  Loc.  supra  cit.,  foot-note,  p.  61S. 

pvobablvhi  h  CaSe  thS  Furneaus  Jordan's  amputation  was  performed 

tion  for  „mg 7u  "P  "'a"  usua1,  owinS  t0  osteo-myelitis,  after  a  previous  amputa- 
wr  g.  owth,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

slo«ghy  (pftl48ei)Vithin       W°Und  bdng  W1'Ung  °Ut  °f  tm"Pcutine  if  tbc  Pai'ts  are 
II  In  Guthrie's  case,  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  right  buttook,  the  size  of  an 
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mistakes  have,  however,  been  made  in  these  cases  by  excellent 
surgeons,*  the  chief  points  of  diagnosis,  as  given  by  Mr.  Holmes,' 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  here  :  (i)  The  bruit  is  usually  lesswel 
marked  ;  (2)  The  pulsation  is  less  heaving  and  less  expansive 
(3)  The  condition  of  the  bone  with  which  the  swelling  is  con- 
nected ;  thus,  a  plate  of  bone  may  be  found  in  the  supposec 
aneurismal  sac  ;  the  supposed  aneurism  may  be  found  both  or 
the  gluteal  and  the  iliac  aspects  of  the  pelvis,  the  bone  beirif 
expanded  by  the  growth  ;  (4)  The  cancerous  cachexia  is  usuallj 
present,  and  perhaps  secondary  growths  as  well. 

5 .  For  haemorrhage,  not  the  result  of  a  wound.  Ligature  of  th 
common  iliac  has  been  employed  in  some  cases  of  this  nature 
usually  secondary  haemorrhage  after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac 
the  gluteal  and  sciatic,  or  after  rupture  of  the  external  iliac 
Ligature  of  the  main  trunk  has  been  so  fatal  there  that  it  shoulc 
be  abandoned,  carefully  applied  pressure  aided  by  plugging  with 
aseptic  gauze,  or  the  old  operation  being  certainly  preferable. 

Mr.  Morrant  Baker  has  put  on  record  J  a  case  of  great  interest 
in  diagnosis,  in  which  an  abscess  from  sacro-iliac  disease  ulceratec 
into  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  when  opened  gave 
rise  to  hasmorrhage  calling  for  ligature  of  the  common  iliac : — A 
gardener,  aged  seventeen,  had  felt  pain  a  month  previously  while 
digging.  A  tense,  elastic  swelling,  distinctly  fluctuating,  and 
acutely  tender,  occupied  all  the  right  buttock.  It  was  opened, 
and  a  small  stream  of  apparently  arterial  blood  escaped  without 
jets.  On  further  exploration  the  finger  entered  a  large  cavity 
between  the  iliac  bone  and  the  glutei.  The  iliac  fossa  was  full 
and  tense,  and  on  examination,  per  rectum,  a  swelling  was  found 
in  the  right  ischio-rectal  fossa.  On  enlarging  the  gluteal  wound 
a  steady  stream  of  arterial  blood  welled  up  through  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen.  This  was  firmly  plugged,  and  the  common 
iliac  tied.  On  removing  the  plug  some  bleeding  still  occurred, 
but  was  easily  arrested.  The  gluteal  wound  became  offensive, 
and  this  region,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  became 


adult  head,  diminished  by  one-half  in  a  month.  Two  months  later  it  agam 
enllged  and  the  patient  dying,  eight  months  after  the  operate,  an  mnm* 
encephaloid  tumour  was  found  occupying  the  right  ftao  reg.cm. 

*  E.g.,  Guthrie  (Bond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  ii.  1834);  Stanlej  (Med.  thxr. 
vol.'  xxvi'ii.);  Moore  {ibid.,  vol.  xxxv.).  consult  Mr.l 

t  Syst  of  Surg.,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  44,  H5-    The  reader  ^J^T-*  • 
Holmes's  article,  "On  Pulsating  Tumours  which  are  no    A- eu  nsm • 
Aneurisms  which  are  not  Pulsating  Tumours  »  (St.  George  s  Hasp.  Report,, 

X  St.  Barthol.  Hosp.  Beps.,  vol.  viii.  p.  120. 
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ncrreQOus,  the  leg  and  foot  remaining  unaffected.  The  patient 
died  forty  hours  after  the  operation. 

Post  mortem  the  sacro-iliac  joint  was  open  with  surrounding 
caries.  The  remains  of  a  large  abscess  was  found  involving  the 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac.    There  was  no  trace  of  aneurism. 

6.  Preparatory  to  removal  of  caries  of  the  pelvis.  Where, 
after  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  pelvic  caries  persists,  leading 
steadily  to  lardaceous  disease,  I  think  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  all  of  the  innominate  bone  which  is  diseased. 
Such  profuse  oozing  follows  that  the  common  iliac  should  first  be 
tied.  I  adopted  this  course  in  a  boy  aged  nine  three  years 
ago.  The  common  iliac  was  most  easily  tied  by  the  free  an- 
terior abdominal  incision  given  below,  and  the  pubic  part  of  the 
bone  removed  the  same  day.  A  little  later  I  removed  the  ischium 
and  the  acetabular  portion  of  the  ilium,  leaving  the  upper  half. 
Bronchitis,  increased,  I  fear,  by  the  ether  given  at  the  second 
operation,  carried  off  the  child  three  weeks  after  ligature  of  the 
common  iliac.  The  bleeding  was  slight  and  easily  arrested,  the 
chief  difficulty  met  with  here  being  the  detachment  of  the  soft 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pubes,  tuber  ischii,  and  sacro- 
iliac joint.  The  thickening  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  present  in  these 
advanced  case3,  shuts  off  the  contents  of  the  pelvis. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  common  iliacs  coming  off  on  the 
left  side  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  incline  downwards  and 
outwards  to  divide,  opposite  to  the  lumbo-sacral  intervertebral 
disc,  into  the  internal  and  external  iliacs.  The  right  is  rather 
the  longer  and  more  oblique  of  the  two.  Their  length  is  usually 
l\  inch.  Their  branches  are  few  and  small — viz.,  to  the  ureter 
psoas  muscles,  glands,  &c.  The  iliacs  become  increasingly  tor- 
tuous with  age  :  a  point  of  importance  in  tying  the  vessel  on  an 
aged  corpse. 

Line.— One  drawn  from  a  point  ij  inch  below  and  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, the  line  curving  a  little  outwards  in  its  course,  will  repre- 
sent the  course  of  the  artery  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Guide.— The  above  line  is  the  only  surface  guide  :  more  deeply 
lumbo-sacral  articulation  and  the  psoas  muscles  are  useful 
guides,  especially  in  a  thin  subject  * 

^Swl^^T  t0  the  need  °f  touch> 

.  ui  me  ligature  of  these  large  trunks  (p.  612). 
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Relations  : — 


In  Front. 

Peritoneum  ;  small  intestine  :  cecum  and 

appendix,  sometimes. 
Ureter. 
Sympathetic. 

Outside. 


Psoas. 
Vena  cava. 
Right  common 
iliac  vein. 


Inside. 
Left  common  iliac  vein. 


Right  common 
iliac  artery. 


Behind. 

Right  and  left  common  iliac  vein. 

In  Front. 

Peritonaeum  ;  small  intestine. 
Sympathetic. 
Ureter. 

Superior  hemorrhoidal  artery.  Rectum. 

Left  common 
iliac  artery. 

Behind. 
Left  common  iliac  vein. 

Collateral  Circulation. — The  chief  vessels  are  : — 


Outside. 
Psoas. 


Above. 

Internal  mammary  and 

lower  intercostals, 
Lumbar, 

Middle  sacral, 
Superior  hemorrhoidal, 


Below. 

with      Deep  epigastric, 
with      Ilio-lumbar  and  circumflex 
iliac. 

with      Lateral  sacral, 
with      Inferior  and  middle  hemor- 
rhoidal. 


In  addition,  the  pubic  arteries  anastomose  behind  the  symphysis. 

Operations  (Fig.  1 07).— The  common  iliac  may  be  tied  by 
operations  based  upon  one  of  two  incisions.  (1)  An  anterior 
abdominal  by  which  the  vessel  is  approached  more  directly  trom 
the  front ;  an  incision  based  upon  those  for  tying  the  external 
iliac,  and  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York,  who  first  tied 
this  vessel  for  aneurism  in  1827.    (2)  A  posterior  abdominal,  or 
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loin  incision,  by  which  the  vessel  is  reached  from  behind  ;  a 
method  made  use  of  by  Sir  P.  Orampton,  of  Dublin,  in  1828,  and 
by  Mr.  Stanley  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  1846  (Fig.  107). 

(1)  Anterior  Abdominal  Incision. — The  preparatory  treatment 
is  here  the  same  as  that  for  the  external  iliac.  The  parts  being 
shaved  and  cleansed,  a  curved  incision,  5  to  8  inches  long, 
according  to  the  amount  of  fat,  the  development  of  the  body, 
and  the  size  of  the  aneurism,  is  made,  commencing  just  outside 
the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  1^  inch  above  it,  then 
carried  outwards,  reaching  towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  then 
upwards  towards  the  ribs,  and  finally  curving  inwards  towards 
the  umbilicus,  till  sufficiently  free  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
manipulations  for  reaching  the  artery.  The  three  abdominal 
muscles  are  cut  through,  either  on  a  director,  or  with  careful  light 
sweeps  of  the  knife,  till  the  fascia  transversalis  is  reached ;  any 
vessels  which  bleed*  being  at  once  secured  with  Spencer  Wells' 
forceps.  The  fascia  transversalis,  which  may  generally  be  known 
from  the  peritonEeum  by  the  layer  of  extra-peritonasal  fat,  which 
usually  intervenes  between  the  two,  is  then  picked  up  and  divided 
on  a  director,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  where  it  is  best 
marked. t  The  peritonseum  is  next  raised  upwards  and  inwards, 
first  one  finger,  and  then  more,  being  insinuated  towards  the 
middle  line  until  the  psoas  is  reached.  On  the  inner  side  of  this 
muscle  the  artery  will  be  found,  the  external  iliac  being  traced  up 
if  needful.  In  order  to  aid  the  surgeon  in  the  difficulties  which 
are  now  met  with,  owing  to  the  artery  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
very  deep  wound,  the  abdominal  walls  should  be  relaxed  by  bend- 
ing up  the  thighs,  the  wound  sponged  thoroughly  dry,  and  light 
thrown  in  by  a  reflector  if  needful.  Care  will,  of  course,  have 
been  taken  to  divide  every  layer  from  end  to  end  equally,  and 
thus  to  avoid  a  conical  hole  of  a  wound.  The  position  of  the 
vessel  having  been  made  out,  it  is  to  be  cleaned  with  a  director, 
especial  care  being  taken  on  the  right  side,  as  here  both  the 
common  iliac  veins  lie  behind  the  artery.  The  needle  should  be 
passed  from  within  outwards. 

(2)  Posterior  Incision,  partly  in  Abdomen,  partly  in  Loin. — 
This  operation  will  be  best  given  in  the  words  of  Sir  P.  Cramp- 
ton,!  who  first  introduced  it : 


*  See  note,  p.  611. 

t  Dr.  Liddoll  (Intern.  Encyd.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  312)  recommends  that  the 
paration  of  this  fascia  from  the  perUomeuni  should  be  begun  at  the  upper  part 
>t  the  wound,  whom  tha  .,,iv,„o;„„  ;„  „h„t.*-_i.  "  ctr  1 


oi  the  wound,  where  the  adhesion  is  slightest 
*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  161 


2  K 
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"  The  first  incision  *  commenced  at  the  anterior  extremity  of1 
the  last  false  rib,  proceeding  directly  downwards  to  the  ilium ;  it 
followed  the  line  of  the  crista  ilii,  keeping  a  very  little  within  its 
inner  margin,  until  it  terminated  at  the  superior  anterior  spinous 
process  of  that  bone  ;  the  incision  was  therefore  chiefly  curvi- 
linear, the  concavity  looking  towards  the  navel.    The  abdominal 
muscles  were  then  divided  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  close  to 
the  superior  anterior  spinous  process,  down  to  the  peritonasum ; 
into  this  wound  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  was  introduced, 
and  passed  slowly  and  cautiously  along  the  line  of  the  crista  ilii, 
separating  the  peritonasuni   from  the  fascia  iliaca.     A  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  was  now  passed  along  the  finger  to  its  extremity, 
and  by  raising  the  heel  of  the  knife,  while  its  point  rested 
firmly  at  the  end  of  the  finger  as  on  a  fulcrum,  the  abdominal 
muscles  were  separated  from  their  attachments  to  the  crista  ilii 
by  a  single  stroke.     By  repeating  this  manoeuvre  the  wound  was 
prolonged  until  sufficient  room  was  obtained  to  pass  down  the 
hand  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  fascia  iliaca.  Detach- 
ing the  very  slight  connections  which  these  parts  have  with  each 
other,  I  was  able  to  raise  up  the  peritonseal  sac,  with  its  con- 
tained intestines,  on  the  palm  of  my  hand  from  the  psoas  magnus 
and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  and  thus  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  all 
the  important  parts  beneath ;  and  assuredly  a  more  striking  view 
has  seldom  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  surgeon ;  the  parts 
were  unobscured  by  a  single  drop  of  blood ;  there  lay  the  great 
iliac  artery,  nearly  as  large  as  my  finger,  beating  awfully,  at  the 
rate  of  120  in  a  minute,  its  yellowish-white  coat  contrasting 
Strongly  with  the  dark  blue  of  the  iliac  vein  which  lay  beside  it, 
and  seemed  nearly  double  its  size,  the  ureter  in  its  course  to  the 
bladder  lay  like  a  white  tape  across  the  artery,  but  in  the  process 
of  separating  the  peritonaeum,  it  was  raised  from  it  with  that 
membrane  to  which  it  remained  attached.    The  fulness  of  the 
iliac  vein  seemed  to  vary  from  time  to  time,  now  appearing  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  artery,  and  now  to  subside  below  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  pass  a  ligature  round  an  artery 
so  situated.    The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  was  passed  under 
the  artery,  which,  with  a  little  management,  was  easily  separatee 
from  the  vein ;  and  on  the  finger  (which  served  as  a  guide)  a 
common-eyed  probe,  furnished  with  a  ligature  of  moistened  catgu  , 
was  passed  under  the  vessel.    A  surgeon's  knot  was  made  m  t  1 
ligature,  and  the  noose  gradually  closed,  until  Mr.  Colles,  who  n 


*  The  patient  would,  of  course,  be  rolled  over  on  to  the  sound  side. 
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his  hand  pressed  upon  the  tumour,  announced  that  all  pulsation 
had  ceased.  A  second  knot  was  then  made,  and  one  end  of  the 
ligature  cut  off  short."  Unfortunately,  the  catgut  of  that  day 
became  quickly  dissolved,  pulsation  returned  in  the  tumour  within 
fifty  hours  of  the  operation,  and  on  the  tenth  day  profuse  secondary 
hasmorrhage  took  place,  death  following  immediately. 


Pig.  107. 


Ligature  of  common  iliac  by  a  posterior  incision.    This  would  also  be 
available  for  the  abdominal  aorta.  (Bryant.) 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Methods. — Sir  P.  Crampton  thus 
speaks  of  his  own  and  Dr.  Mott's  operation  :  "  The  operation  of 

:  tying  the  common  iliac  artery  is  not  only  a  feasible  but  (when 
performed  in  the  manner  described  in  this  paper)  an  exceedingly 

:  easy  operation.  The  difficulties  which  Dr.  Mott  encountered,  and 
which  prolonged  the  operation  to  nearly  an  hour,*  are  clearly 
referable  to  the  circumstance  of  his  incision  having  been  made  too 
low.  This,  in  the  first  place,  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  from  which  he  was  obliged,  with  great  labour 
and  considerable  risk,  to  detach  the  peritoneum  ;  then  he  had  the 
whole  mass  of  the  tumour  between  him  and  the  artery  which  he 
was  to  tie ;  and,  lastly,  he  had  the  intestines  pressing  down  upon 
him  and  producing  such  a  complication  of  difficulties  as  I  believe 
few  men  but  himself  could  have  encountered  with  success." 

Mr.  Skey  {Operative  Surgery,  p.  294)  preferred  the  posterior 
incision  for  these  reasons:  (1)  It  is  a  part  less  liable  to  consequent 
inflammation.  (2)  The  requisite  separation  of  the  peritonaeum  is 
less  extensive.     (3)  The  artery  is  brought  better  into  view,  the 


Sir  P.  Crampton's  operation  was  completed  in  twenty-two  minutes. 
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act  of  passing  the  needle  round  it  being  made  visible  to  observe/ i 
around.  (4)  The  line  of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  exposed  t 
enable  the  operator  to  select  his  site  of  ligature,  to  carry  it  eithe 
higher  or  lower,  or  even,  if  necessary,  to  separate  the  peritomeur 
from  the  aorta  itself,  and  to  pass  a  ligature  around  that  vessel  a 
a  sufficient  distance  from  its  bifurcation.  (5)  The  formation  c 
a  ventral  hernia  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Skey  might  have  added  that  the  posterior  in 
cision  gives  far  better  drainage  to  the  wound. 

The  difficulties  of  the  operation  and  the  causes  of  failure 
and  of  death  are  much  the  same  as  those  already  given  in  th 
account  of  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  (pp.  614,  615). 

LIGATURE   OF  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC. 

Indications. — Very  few  and  rare. 

i.  In  some  cases  of  gluteal  and  sciatic  aneurisms.  Mr.  Holme.c 
in  the  course  of  those  lectures  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
lays  down  conclusions  which  will  very  greatly  help  the  surgeon  in 
deciding  what  form  of  treatment  is  best  suited  to  these  aneurisms. 
They  are  quoted  below  under  the  heading  of  Ligature  of  the 
Gluteal  Artery  (p.  632). 

ii.  Haemorrhage.  This  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  military 
surgery  after  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  vessel  itself,  but  more  often 
of  one  or  more  of  its  branches  within  the  pelvis,  the  ball  entering 
usually  from  the  front  through  the  inguinal  region,  or  behind 
through  the  sacrum.  Four  such  cases  are  given  by  Dr.  Otis,*  all 
being  fatal.  Two  cases,  in  which  this  artery  was  tied  for  wounds 
of  the  sciatic  and  gluteal  respectively,  are  given  by  the  above  writer 
(p.  332);  both  were  fatal  from  haemorrhage. 

Dr.  Liddell,t  who,  as  U.S.A.  Medical  Inspector,  saw  much  of 
military  surgery,  gives  the  following  advice  in  cases  of  punctured 
wounds  of  this  artery  or  its  branches:  "  The  wound  should  be 
explored  by  introducing  the  finger  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
by  touch  the  precise  point  whence  the  blood  issues  by  jets  into 
the  wound.  If  the  punctured  artery  is  found  to  be  external  to 
the  pelvis,  the  bleeding  point  should  be  laid  bare  by  enlarging  and 
cleansing  the  wound,  and  the  vessel  secured  by  ligatures  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  aperture.  But  if  it  be  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  intra-pelvic  extravasation  of  blood,  or  by  other  signs, 


*  Med.  and  Surg.  Bistory  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  ii.  p.  331- 
t  Intern.  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 
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that  the  internal  iliac  artery,  or  some  branch  thereof,  is  wounded 
within  the  pelvis,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  and  tie  the  punc- 
'  tured  artery  in  the  wound.    Under  these  circumstances  it  some- 
imes  becomes  very  difficult  to  decide  what  plan  of  treatment  should 

oe  adopted  One  thing,"  Dr.  Liddell  goes  on  to  say,  "  ought 

aever  to  be  done,  that  is,  trusting  to  the  use  of  iron  perchloride 
)r  persulphate.  The  first  thing  to  be  tried,  in  most  cases,  is  com- 
pression. It  should  be  applied  to  the  common  iliac  artery,  and, 
it  the  same  time,  to  the  wound  itself,  if  possible,  with  a  view  to 
)btain  coagulation  of  the  blood  in,  and  obliteration  of,  the  wounded 
irtery.  The  very  desperateness  of  these  cases  makes  it  all  the 
nore  necessary  to  use  the  compression  faithfully,  intelligently,  and 
nersistently,  otherwise  a  traumatic  aneurism  will  form."  Nowa- 
lays,  laparotomy  will  very  likely  be  resorted  to  (p.  630). 

Surgical  Anatomy. — A  short  trunk,  about  1 4  inch  long,  of 
arge  size,  the  internal  iliac,  given  off  opposite  to  the  lumbo-sacral 
ntervertebral  disc,  dips  downwards  and  backwards  as  far  as  the 
ipper  part  of  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  where  it  gives  off  its  anterior 
mcl  posterior  trunks,  a  ligamentous  cord  also  coming  off  from  the 
)ifurcation :  this  cord,  the  remains  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
irtery,  usually  remains  pervious  as  far  as  the  bladder  as  one  of 
he  vesical  arteries. 

Line. — No  distinct  line  or  guide  can  be  given  for  this  vessel 
wing  to  its  at  once  dipping  into  the  pelvis,  but  it  will  be  wortb 
vhile  to  remember  that  a  line  drawn  with  a  slight  curve  outwards 
'rom  a  point  about  an  inch  below,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of,  the 
imbilicus,  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  gives  sufficiently 
iccurately  the  line  of  the  common  and  external  iliac  arteries  :  the 
nternal  is  given  off  about  two  inches  from  the  commencement  of 
his  line.* 

Relations  : —  In  Front. 

Ureter. 
Peritonasum. 
Eectum  (left  side). 
_  Outside.  Inside. 
wght  internal  iliac  vein.  Pyriformis. 
Jbturator  nerve.  Internal  iliac.  Sacral  nerves. 

Behind. 
Internal  iliac  vein. 
Sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 
Lumbo-sacral  nerve. 

Ihe  origin  of  the  arteries  will  be  found  nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  11 
me  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  umbilicus. , 
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Operation. — The  preparatory  treatment  being  the  same  as  in 
ligature  of  the   external  iliac  (p.  611),  the  surgeon  makes  an 
incision  much  as  in  the  case  of  that  artery,  or  else,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Stevens  (who  first  tied  the  vessel  successfully  in  1 8 1 2), 
"one  about  5  inches  long,  parallel  with  the  deep  epigastric  artery 
and  nearly  £  inch  on  the  outer  side  of  it."    The  peritonaeum 
having  being  raised  up,  the  hips  are  well  flexed,  and  the  lips  of 
the  wound  retracted  as  widely  as  possible  :  the  finger  now  finds  the 
external  iliac,  and  then,  by  tracing  it  up,  the  internal  iliac  vessel* 
The  cord  of  the  obturator  nerve  must  not  be  mistaken  for  this.t 

The  artery  is  now  separated,  partly  with  the  finger-nail  and 
partly  with  the  point  of  the  director,  and  the  needle  passed  from 
within  outwards,  avoiding  the  vein  and  psoas  muscle.  It  will  be 
well  to  have  in  readiness  aneurism  needles  of  different  curves,  and 
an  ordinary  silver-eyed  probe. 

Ligature    of  the    Internal    Iliac  by    Laparotomy. — This 
method  has  been  advocated  recently  by  Dr.  Dennis,J  of  New 
York,  on  account  of  the  following  advantages: — (1)  Laparotomy 
in  no  way  increases  the  dangers  of  the  operation  of  ligature  of 
the  internal  iliac.     (2)  Laparotomy  prevents  a  series  of  accidents 
which  have  occurred  during  the  performance  of  the  operation  of 
ligature  of  this  artery  by  the  older  methods.   Amongst  these  are, 
the  division  of  the  circumflex  and  epigastric  arteries,  wounding 
the  vas  deferens,  including  the  ureter  in  the  ligature,  puncturing 
the  iliac  or   circumflex  veins,  tying  the  genital  branch  of  the 
genito-crural,  tearing  the  peritonaeum,  injury  to  the  sub-peritonsal 
connective  tissue,    cellulitis,   purulent   oedema,  pelvic  abscess, 
septicemia,  and  pyasmia.     (3)  Laparotomy  enables  the  surgeon  to 
apply  the  ligature  at  a  point  of  election,  and  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  exact  extent  of  disease  in  the  main  arterial  trunk. 
(4)  Securing  the  internal  iliac  by  laparotomy  takes  much  less 
time  than  was  occupied  by  the  older  methods. 

Three  cases  are  given  by  Dr.  Dennis,  two  of  which  occurred  in 
his  own  practice.  (A)  A  woman,  aged  sixty,  presented  pulsatile 
tumours  in  both  gluteal  regions,  the  tumours  dating  back  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  pain  three  years  back.  The  external  parts  being 
thoroughly  purified,  a  median  incision  was  made  from  the  urn  - 


*  The  finger  should  be  passed  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the  *ac 
iliac  synchondrosis.  finger 
|  In  cases  of  doubt  the  artery  should  be  compressed  gently  betweei 

and  thumb.  ,  v  s;0.  I, 

t  New  York  Med.  News,  November  20,  1886;  Annals  of  {surgery,™- 
p.  55.    I  am  indebted  to  the  latter  periodical  for  the  above  account. 
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icus  to  the  pubes ;  the  small  intestines,  which  would  have  hindered 
he  operation,  were  drawn  out  into  warm,  moist  sponges  and 
owels,  the  internal  iliacs  of  both  sides  ligatured  with  catgut,  the 
-iscera  returned,  the  wound  closed,  and  aseptic  dressing  supplied. 
The  patient  died  with  suppression  of  urine,  and  slight  parenchy- 
natous  nephritis,  on  the  third  day.  (B)  A  negro,  aged  forty-six, 
lad  a  right  gluteal  aneurism,  the  trouble  dating  back  seven  months. 
By  a  curved  lateral  incision  the  abdomen  was  opened  ;  owing  to 
i  he  violent  efforts  of  the  patient,  and  the  difficulty  of  manipulation, 
t  ,  few  coils  of  intestine  were  drawn  out,  a  strong  silk  ligature 
applied  to  the  internal  iliac,  the  parts  cleansed,  and  the  wound 
dosed.  A  cure  followed.  (0)  A  female,  aged  eighteen,  had  an 
meurismal  varix  of  the  left  side,  the  trouble  dating  back  many 
rears.  Under  careful  antiseptic  treatment  the  abdomen  was 
>pened,  the  incision  finally  extending  from  the  symphysis  to  some 
listance  above  the  umbilicus,  the  intestines  drawn  out  sufficiently 
o  admit  of  exposure  of  the  vessel,  a  double  twisted  catgut  ligature 
applied  to  the  left  internal  iliac,  the  bowels  returned,  and  the 
round  treated  as  before.  The  patient  rallied  quickly,  and  the 
>owels  were  moved  normally  on  the  fifth  day :  a  slight  acute 
.lbuminuria,  due  to  congestion  of  the  kidney  from  the  ligature  of 
he  main  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  appeared  on  the  following 
lay,  but  soon  disappeared.  The  aneurism,  together  with  the 
.neurismal  varix,  was  perfectly  cured. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  GLUTEAL  ARTERY. 
Indications. 

I.  Stab.  2.  Aneurism.  3.  Hemorrhage  after  opening  an 
■bscess.    All  are  rare,  especially  the  last. 

1.  Stab. — The  source  of  the  bleeding  from  a  stab  in  the 
mttock  may  be  very  difficult  to  tell  exactly.  The  surgeon  must 
>e  guided  by  the  position  of  the  exit  of  the  gluteal  and  sciatic 
PP-  633,  635);  he  will  remember  the  outline  of  the  gluteus 
oaximus,  the  lower  border  of  this  muscle  forming  the  fold  of  the 
'uttock,  the  upper  starting  from  the  crest  about  2  inches  in 
ront  of  the  posterior  superior  spine,  and  running  downwards  and 
awards  to  the  great  trochanter.  Hemorrhage  from  a  stab  in  the 
i-pper  part  of  this  muscle  will  probably  come  from  the  gluteal ;  if 
rom  the  lower  part,  from  the  gluteal  or  sciatic. 

2.  Aneurism. — This  affection  is  so  rare  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
0  quote  the  following  conclusions  of  Mr.  Holmes  :  * — 

*  Hunt.  Lect.,  Lancet,  1874,  vol.  ii.  p.  76;  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
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(1)  "Gluteal  aneurisms,  both  traumatic  and  spontaneous,  ar, 
very  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  treatment  by  either  rapiJ 
or  gradual  compression  applied  to  the  aorta  or  common  iliac. 
Mr.  Holmes  points  out  that  gluteal  aneurism,  if  not  ruptured  i 
usually  of  no  great  size,  and  does  not  encroach  upon  the  abdomen 
and  thus  any  part  of  the  common  iliac  or  aorta  is  accessible  tc 
pressure. 

(2)  "If  this  treatment,  with  or  without  anaesthetics,  does  not 
succeed  by  itself,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  coagulating  injectiot 
or  galvano-puncture,  while  the  patient  is  narcotized,  and  the  circu- 
lation commanded."  Of  the  two,  Mr.  Holmes  prefers  galvano- 
puncture.* 

(3)  "  When  such  treatment  fails,  and  particularly  in  aneurisms 
with  imperfect  or  ruptured  sacs,  where  it  is  not  indicated,  tht 
internal  iliac  must  be  tied  when  the  surgeon  thinks  that  he  cannot 
find  the  artery  outside  the  pelvis.  But  when  the  artery  is  acces- 
sible, the  old  operation,  or  the  operation  of  Anel,  should  be  prac- 
tised, according  to  the  size  and  extent  of  the  tumour." 

In  deciding  whether  the  aneurism  is  inside  or  outside  the  pelvis, 
the  surgeon  will  see  if  the  pulsation  can  be  commanded  by  pres- 
sure on  the  artery  above  the  aneurism,  whether  the  latter  can  be 
lifted  from  the  bone,  and  will  also  make  an  examination  by  vagina 
or  rectum. t 

The  old  operation  must  always  be  formidable,  and  while  modern 
tourniquets  may  admit  of  efficient  pressure,  there  is  always  the  risk 
of  fatal  haemorrhage  from  the  artery  having  retracted  into  the 
pelvis. 

The  method  of  Anel  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  often  useful : 
of  three  cases,  one  only  has  been  successful. 

(4)  "  The  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  is  liable  to  failure  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  and  should  always  be  avoided  when  other 
means  of  treatment  are  available." 

This  method  has  proved  fatal  in  about  half  the  cases  operated 
on.  The  varying  length  of  the  artery,  the  proximity  of  the 
ligature  in  all  cases  to  large  branches  and  to  the  sac,  have  all 
to  be  remembered. 

Here  also  ligature  of  the  artery  by  laparotomy  will  probably  be 
resorted  to  in  the  future. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  Gluteal  Artery —A  short,  thick  branch 

*  See  the  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  and  galvano-puncture, 
PP-  565.  567. 

t  An  anresthetic  being  given,  and  the  hand  passed  here,  if  needful. 
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from  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  this  leaves  the 
pelvis  above  the  pyriformis,  through  the  sacro-sciatic  notch. 
Immediately  after  its  exit  it  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep 
portion.  The  superficial  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  gluteus 
maximus ;  the  deep  lies  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus, 
and  divides  into  two,  the  upper  branch  running  along  the  origin 
of  the  gluteus  minimus,  and  the  lower  running  obliquely  across 
this  muscle  towards  the  trochanter  major:  The  gluteal  nerve 
emerges  just  below  its  artery,  and  sends  branches  with  the  deeper 
portion. 

Line  and  Guide. — "  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  posterior 
superior  spine  to  the  great  trochanter,  the  limb  being  slightly 
flexed  and  rotated  inwards,  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  gluteal 
arteiy  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sciatic  notch  will  correspond 
with  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  this  line  " 
(MacCormac,  Lig.  of  Arts,  p.  126,  figs.  90,  91). 

Operation. — The  patient  being  rolled  two-thirds  over  on  to  his 
face,  the  part  well  exposed  and  cleansed,  the  limb  hanging  over 

Fig.  108. 


Ligature  of  the  gluteal  artery  is  shown  above.  The  fibres  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  have  been  separated,  showing  the  medius  beneath.  The  vessel  has  been 
secured  close  to  the  great  saero-sciatic  notch,  before  it  divides  into  a  superficial 
and  deep  part.  The  latter  is  not  shown.  Below  is  shown  the  incision  for 
stretching  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  as  it  lies  under  cover  of  the  ham-strings. 

the  edge  of  the  table,  an  incision,  5  inches  long,  is  made  in  a  line 
tinning  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  to  the  upper  and  inner 
Part  of  the  great  trochanter.    This  incision  should  run  almost 
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parallel  with  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle 
being  separated,  between  adjacent  fasciculi,  with  a  director  a 
muscular  branch  should  be  found  and  traced  down  to  the  exit  of  the 
artery.  The  gluteus  maximus  having  been  relaxed,  and  the  con- 
tiguous margins  of  the  gluteus  medius  and  pyriformis  separated  with 
retractors,  the  surgeon,  taking  as  his  guide  the  above  line  and  the 
aperture  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  clears  the  artery  as  high 
up  as  possible,  avoiding  the  nerve  and  the  veius,  and  dividing  the 
adjacent  muscles  if  needful.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  as 
far  within  the  notch  as  possible,  almost  within  the  pelvis,  as  the 
gluteal  divides  immediately  after  its  exit. 

Old  Operation. — The  following  is  the  account  of  Prof.  Syme's 
case.  The  man  had  been  stabbed  in  the  buttock  seven  years  before. 
The  aneurism  measured  more  than  I  3  inches  in  both  diameters ; 
this,  together  with  the  great  thinness  and  laxity  of  the  coverings 
being  opposed  to  coagulation,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  old  opera- 
tion. "  The  patient  having  been  rendered  unconscious  and  placed 
on  his  right  side,  I  thrust  a  bistoury  into  the  tumour,  over  the 
situation  of  the  gluteal  artery,  and  introduced  my  finger  so  as  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  except  by  occasional  gushes,  which 
showed  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution, while  I  searched  for  the  vessel.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  this  way,  I  enlarged  the  wound 
sufficiently  for  the  introduction  of  my  fingers  in  succession, 
until  the  whole  hand  was  admitted  into  the  cavity,  of  which 
the  orifice  was  still  so  small  as  to  embrace  the  wrist  with  a  tight- 
ness that  prevented  any  continuous  haemorrhage.  Being  now 
able  to  explore  the  state  of  things  satisfactorily,  I  found  that  there 
was  a  large  mass  of  dense  fibrinous  coagulum  firmly  impacted  into 
the  sciatic  notch,  and,  not  without  using  considerable  force,  suc- 
ceeded in  disengaging  the  whole  of  this  obstacle  to  reaching  the 

artery  The  gentlemen  who  assisted  me  being  prepared  for 

the  next  step  of  the  process,  I  ran  my  knife  rapidly  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  tumour,  turned  out  all  that  was  within  it, 
and  had  the  bleeding  orifice  instantly  under  subjection  by  the 
pressure  of  a  finger.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  pass  a  double 
thread  under  the  vessel  and  tie  it  on  both  sides  of  the  aperture. 
The  case  did  perfectly  well*  (Obs.  in  Clin.  Surg.,  p.  169). 

If,  in  the  case  of  a  stab,  the  hemorrhage  continue  after  the 
ligature  has  been  applied  with  the  above  precautions,  and  t  e 

*  Nowadays,  the  application  of  a  Lister's  tourniquet  to  the  a^do™1Daia^n 
would  facilitate  matters.    Another  successful  case  is  recorded  by  J»r. 
(Prin.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  1801). 
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gluteal  has  evidently  been  punctured  within  the  pelvis,  the  internal 
iliac  must  be  tied  after  the  wound  in  the  buttock  has  been  firmly 
plugged  with  dry  gauze,  or  boric  lint  and  iodoform. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  SCIATIC  ARTERY. 

Indications —Stab.  This  operation  is  so  very  rarely  required 
that  it  may  be  very  briefly  described  here. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  sciatic  artery  emerges,  together  with 
the  sciatic  nerve  and  the  pudic  artery,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
oTeat  sacro-sciatic  notch  below  the  pyriformis. 

Guide  and  Line. — The  limb  being  rotated  inwards,  a  line  is 
drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  to  the  ischial  tuberosity. 
The  exit  of  the  sciatic  and  pudic  arteries  corresponds  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  this  line. 

Operation. — The  sciatic  artery  may  be  found  by  one  of  two 
incisions,  (a)  by  a  horizontal  one,  about  5  inches  long,  made  about 
I  \  inch  below  that  for  the  gluteal  artery,  and,  like  that,  parallel 
with  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  (b)  By  one  made  verti- 
cally in  the  above  given  line.  The  deeper  guides  will  be  the 
margins  of  the  notches,  or  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The  intra- 
peritoneal method  will  facilitate  exposure  of  the  vessel. 

LIGATURE  OP  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

Indications. — As  this  most  rare  operation  has  been  fatal  in 
every  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  performed  (some  nine 
or  ten*),  its  justifiability  has  naturally  been  called  in  question. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  patients,  the 
large  amount  of  disease  probably  present  in  their  arteries,  hearts, 
&c,  the  large  and  rapid  blood- current,  the  disturbance  of  very 
vital  parts,  and  the  risk  of  peritonitis,  all  combine  to  render  the 
probability  of  success  extremely  small.  On  the  other  hand,  recent 
improvements  in  surgery,  the  introduction  of  better  ligatures,  the 
fact  that  in  these  cases  life  must  speedily  end  if  nothing  is  done, 
and,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  operations  of  surgery 
have  been  unsuccessful  at  first,  will  justify  surgeons  in  again 
making  trial  of  this  forlorn  hope,  if  they  feel  certain  that  other- 
wise the  case  is  quite  hopeless. 


In  Erichsen's  Surgery  (vol.  ii.  p.  237)  seven  cases  are  given,  but  this  list 
does  not  contain  either  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson's  case  nor  the  two  of  Czerny,  though 
one  of  these  is  mentioned  later. 
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The  cases  have  mostly  been  those  of  iliac  and  inguinal  aneur-  i 
ism,  in  which  other  arteries  have  been  tied  without  success.  To 
justify  the  epithet  above  given  of  "  desperate,"  the  first  case,  the 
well-known  one  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  (in  1 8 1 7),*  may  be  alluded  to 
Here  the  patient  had  long  suffered  from  an  aneurism  affecting 
the  external  and  common  iliac  arteries,  leading  to  sloughing  of 
the  skin  and  hemorrhage.  Sir  Astley  having  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  perform  the  old  operation,  owing  to  the  artery  lying  so  deeply, 
gave  the  patient  "  the  only  hope  of  safety  "  which  remained,  by 
tying  the  aorta.  As  life  was  here  prolonged  for  forty  hours,  and  as 
in  Montiero's  case  death  did  not  take  place  till  the  tenth  day,  proof 
is  given  of  the  restoration  of  the  collateral  circulation.  As  bearing 
on  this  point  the  words  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  are  of  great  interest : 
' '  I  knew  that  the  aorta  had  been  obliterated  within  the  chest,  and 
that  the  circulation  had  been  carried  on  by  the  intercostal  arteries 
going  from  above  to  just  below  the  Bpot  where  the  aorta  was 
obliterated  ;  the  insides  of  the  ribs  are  covered  with  numerous 
vessels.  A  gentleman  of  Dublin  had  a  preparation  in  which  the 
aorta  had  been  obliterated  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  this  case  the 
circulation  was  carried  on  by  the  lumbar  arteries  going  from  above 
to  below  the  part  where  the  vessel  was  obliterated."! 

In  addition  to  the  above  cases,  in  which  the  aorta  has  been  tied 
in  cases  of  aneurism,  it  has  been  tied  once  for  hemorrhage  after 
a  gun-shot  injury  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  by  Czerny 
of  Heidelberg.  Haemorrhage  continuing,  the  common  femoral 
was  tied,  together  with  the  superficial  femoral  below  the  profunda. 
Bleeding  taking  place  again  in  six  days,  the  common  iliac  was 
tied.  The  hemorrhage  still  persisting,  it  was  thought  that  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  only  had  been  tied,  and  a  ligature  was  next  placed,  by 
mistake,  upon  the  aorta.  The  patient  lived  twenty-six  hours.  The 
same  surgeon  during  a  nephrectomy  for  a  soft  malignant  growth 
of  the  kidney  met  with  such  uncontrollable  hemorrhage  as  to 
compel  him  to  tie  the  aorta,  the  patient  dying  soon  after. 


*  Friii.  and  Pract.  of  Surg,  (edited  by  Dr.  Lee),  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

t  In  comparing  these  instances  of  the  restoration  of  the  circulation,  tbe  one 
by  disease  and  the  other  after  the  surgeon's  ligature,  the  importance  of  the  slow 
and  gradual  process  in  the  one  case  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.    Sir-  ^an%e_ 
(Intern.  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  481)  alludes  to  the  experiments  of  Iwgo 
(Waller  and  Von  Grafe's  Journ.,  Bd.  xxvii.  s.  122)  and  a  paper  by  East  (&t\  •  j- 
Cldr.,  Bd.  xii.  s.  401)  to  show  that  the  collateral  circulation  is  established. 
■A.  Cooper  (loc.  supra  cit.)  used  to  show  in  his  lectures  an  injected  "I*01"1™ 
a  dog  which  survived  the  operation.    Beyond  tbis  fact,  however,  no  com^T^f 
can  be  made  between  the  chance  of  survival  of  healthy  animals  and 
patients  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  call  for  this  operation. 
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Surgical  Anatomy. — The  lowest  part  of  the  aorta — viz.,  that 
between  the  bifurcation  and  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric — 
is  that  which  should  be  chosen  * 

The  vessel  may  have  in  front  of  it  the  omentum,  duodenum, 
mesentery,  small  intestines,  and  more  closely,  the  aortic  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  a  layer  of  fascia  of  various  strength.  To 
the  right  side  lies  the  vena  cava,  and  behind  it  are  the  left  lumbar 
reins.  The  bifurcation  is  usually  situated  a  little  to  the  left 
side  of  the  umbilicus  and  about  £  inch  below  it. 

Operation. — This  may  be  performed  (A)  through,  or  (B)  be- 
hind, the  peritoneum.  In  deciding  which  method  to  make  use  of 
the  surgeon  will  be  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  improvements  of  modem  surgery  have  lessened 
the  risks  of  interfering  with  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  and  of 
dividing  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum;  theintra-peritoneal  method 
is  especially  indicated  when  the  amount  of  distension  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  any  evidence  of  matting  of  the  structures  of  the  abdominal 
wall  (dating  to  any  inflammation  about  the  aneurism,  or  to  the  use 
of  pressure),  would  probably  interfere  with  stripping  up  the  peri- 
tonaeum. 

A.  Through  the  Peritonaeum. — The  bowels  having  been  emptied 
as  much  as  possible,  the  skin  cleansed,  the  shoulders  raised,  and 
the  knees  slightly  flexed,  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision  at  least 
4  inches  long,  in  the  middle  line,  with  its  centre  opposite  to  the 
umbilicus,  but  curving  a  little  to  the  left  here,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
round  ligament  of  the  liver  and  the  urachus.  The  linea  alba  being 
found  and  divided,  the  fascia  transversalis  slit  up,  all  hemorrhage 
must  be  arrested  before  opening  the  peritoneum. t  When  this 
structure  has  been  opened  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound 
retractors  are  inserted,  and  the  small  intestine  and  mesentery 
drawn  partly  upwards  and  partly  to  the  sides,  carbolized  sponges 
being  packed  around,  if  needful,  to  keep  the  above  structures  out 
of  the  way.  The  pulsation  of  the  vessel  is  now  felt  for  and  the 
deeper  layer  of  peritoneum  carefully  scratched  through.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  aortic  plexus* 


*  This  interval  varies  in  length  from  i  inch  to  2  inches. 

bloorl  wMr"/ameS'S  °aSe  (Mecl  °hir-  2W"  vgL  xvi-  P-  IO)  {l  large  quantity  of 
from  1       Post-mortem  in  the  abdominal  cavity.    This  had  come  either 

+  a  vessel  in  the  parietes,  or  from  one  wounded  in  the  mesentery, 
that  in  1    -      f  {l°C-  &Upra  dL)  believed  that  his  experiments  on  dogs  proved 
causp  nf  !f  °n     !hiS  pleX"S'  and  not  the  interruption  of  the  circulation,  was  the 
the  lilt     Paralysis  which  Allowed  the  experiment.    In  Mr.  James's  case,  when 
"gature  was  tightened,  the  patient  complained  of  "  deadness  in  the  lower 
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during  this  step  and  in  passing  the  needle,  which  should  be. 
carried  from  right  to  left. 

The  ligature  used  should  be  one  of  the  flat  tape-like  ones  of 
kangaroo  tendon  or  ox  aorta  (p.  540).  The  passage  of  the  needle 
may  be  attended  with  much  difficulty,*  not  only  from  the  depth 
of  the  vessel,  and  from  the  presence  of  intestines  if  distended  and 
allowed  to  protrude  into  the  wound,  but  also  from  the  denseness 
of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  artery. 

B.  Behind  the,  Peritonceum. — This  method  should  be  tried  in 
any  case  where  the  surgeon  is  unable  to  take  those  precautions 
for  which  intra-peritonseal  surgery  calls.  The  chief  objection  is  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  artery  is  reached,  but  it  is  well  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  Monteiro's  case,  which  survived  ten  days,  this 
method  was  made  use  of. 

The  operation  is  performed  on  much  the  same  lines  as  that 
already  given  for  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  (p.  625).  The 
incision  should  be  as  free  as  possible,  from  the  top  of  the  tenth 
rib,  curving  somewhat  forwards  to  the  anterior  superior  spine.* 
The  muscles  and  transversalis  fascia  being  cut  through,  the 
peritonaeum  is  stripped  up  and  turned  inwards,  several  large 
retractors  placed  in  the  wound,  and  the  rib  dragged  up  and  out- 
wards. The  common  iliac  being  found  this  vessel  is  traced  up 
into  the  aorta  (Fig.  107). 


extremities."  This  was  soon  followed  by  agonizing  pain  in  the  same  parts,  only 
relieved  by  death  about  three  hours  after  the  operation. 

*  Thus,  in  Mr.  James's  case  the  aneurism-needle  broke  at  its  handle,  the  surgeon 
having  "  little  anticipated  occasion  for  so  much  force."  In  one  case  the  sacgave 
way  during  the  operation. 

t  If  necessary,  a  horizontal  one  might  be  added,  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
but  the  rectus  and  the  deep  epigastric  should  on  no  account  be  interfered  with. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OPERATIONS  ON  HERNIA.*— OPERATIONS  FOR 
STRANGULATED  HERNIA.— RADICAL  CURE 
OF  HERNIA. 

OPERATION'S  FOE,  STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 

Chief  Indications  for  Operation  and  Points  to  bear  in  Mind. 

— While  this  is  not  the  place  for  going  into  the  above  fully,  a  few 
practical  remarks  on  those  indications  usually  given  may  be 
helpful  to  some  of  my  readers. 

i.  A  lump  in  one  of  the  openings  more  or  less  hard,  tense  and 
tender,  partly  or  completely  irreducible,  and  with  impulse  doubt- 
ful or  absent. 

a.  The  swelling  may  be  small  and  deep-seated,  as  in  a  bubono- 
cele near  the  internal  ring,  or  a  femoral  in  a  fat  patient. 

h.  Two  hernias  may  be  present,  both  irreducible.  The  surgeon 
should  operate  on  the  one  which  is  the  more  tense  and  has  the 
least  impulse,  and  the  one  which  has  most  recently  descended.  If 
this  fail  to  give  relief,  either  the  opposite  swelling  must  be 
explored  or  abdominal  section  performed  in  the  middle  line.  This 
step  will  probably  allow  of  the  opposite  hernia  being  reduced 
from  within,  and  also  of  any  other  possible  seats  of  strangulation 
being  explored — viz.,  the  inner  aspects  of  the  deeper  rings. 

c.  As  to  the  impulse,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  carefully  the 
point  where  this  ceases.  This,  probably,  is  over  the  site  of 
stricture,  and  should  be  about  the  centre  of  the  incision. 

d.  Sir  J.  Paget  (Clin.  Zed.,  p.  108)  thus  writes  of  the  hardness 
of  a  hernia  :— <<  In  large  herniae  the  hardness  may  chiefly  be  felt 
at  and  near  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  sac,  especially  in  inguinal 
hernias,  and  you  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  sac  which 
is  soft  and  flaccid  everywhere  except  at  its  mouth,  for  there  may 
be  strangulated  intestine  in  the  mouth  of  the  sac  though  the  rest 

*  The  different  forms  of  hernia,  those  which  present  on  the  thigh  as  well  as 
e  inguinal  and  umbilical  varieties,  will  be  considered  here  for  the  sake  of  con- 
"mence,  and  because  they  arc  all  abdominal  in  origin. 
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contain  only  soft  omentum  or  fluid  not  sufficient  to  distend  it-  f 
nay,  you  must  not  let  even  a  wholly  soft  condition  of  the  hernia 
or  an  open  external  ring,  weigh  down  against  the  well-marked 
symptoms  of  strangulation,  for  the  piece  of  intestine  at  the  mouth 
of  the  sac  may  be  too  small  to  give  a  sensation  of  hardness,  or 
the  whole  hernia  may  be  omental." 

ii.  Constipation  becoming  absolute,  even  as  to  flatus.  It  is 
well  known  that  small  scybalous  motions  may  be  forced  out  by 
the  straining  of  a  patient  with  a  strangulated  hernia  anxious  to 
get  his  bowels  to  act.  Further,  and  in  intestinal  obstruction 
generally,  the  bubbling  away  of  an  enema  may  simulate  the 
passage  of  flatus.  In  those  rare  cases  where,  other  evidence  of 
strangulation  being  present,  the  bowels  continue  to  act  at  inter- 
vals, it  is  probable  that  the  constriction  of  the  bowel  is  not 
complete,  and  leaves  a  channel  along  the  mesenteric  border.  If 
such  cases  have  been  left  long,  owing  to  the  absence  of  constipa- 
tion and,  perhaps,  the  slightness  of  the  vomiting,  the  surgeon 
must  examine  the  bowel  very  carefully  before  he  return  it.  Con- 
striction, though  only  partial,  may  have  here  caused,  from  its 
long  duration,  thinning  or  ulceration  of  the  intestine  at  one  spot, 
and  great  extravasation  may  take  place  as  soon  as  the  bowel  is 
returned.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  doubt  in  these  cases  the 
stricture  should  be  thoroughly  divided  and  the  bowel  left  in  situ. 

iii.  Vomiting.*  Especially  if  (a)  this  is  changing  from  the 
early  rejection  of  stomach  contents  or  bile  to  feculent  fluid  ;  (&)  even 
if  it  is  repeated  only  at  long  intervals,  and  all  other  signs  are 
absent  or  little  marked ;  (c)  it  must  be  remembered  that  vomiting  . 
may  be  stopped  by  drugs,  strangulation  persisting,  or  the  intes- 
tines may  be  empty. 

iv.  Tympanitis  and  other  evidence  of  peritonitis. 

These  will  not,  of  course,  debar  the  surgeon  from  operating, 
but  they  will  lead  him  to  warn  the  friends  that  relief  will 
probably  come  too  late. 

*  Sir  J.  Paget  (be.  supra  cit.,  p.  112)  says  :  "  If  I  were  asked  which  of  the 
signs  of  strangulation  I  would  most  rely  on  as  commanding  the  operation,  I  should 
certainly  say  the  vomiting."  Later  on  (p.  114)  he  urges  that  the  practitioner 
should  not  wait  for  any  characteristic  mode  of  vomiting,  nor  be  misled  by  the 
absence  of  any  particular  fluid,  nor  even  by  the  absence  of  all  vomiting,  nor 
under-estimating  the  importance  of  occasional  vomiting  as  a  signal  for  operation. 
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STRANGULATED  FEMORAL  HERNIA  (Fig.  109). 

Operation.* — The  parts  being  shaved  and  cleansed  with  soap 
and  carbolic-acid  lotion  (1  in  60)  or  perchloride  of  mercury 
lotion  (1  in  1000),  a  little  iodoform  rubbed  in  around  the  genitals, 
the  limbs  being  kept  warm  with  blankets  and  a  hot  bottle  or  two, 
if  the  patient's  vitality  is  low,  and  the  knee  flexed  slightly  over 
a  pillow,  an  incision  1^  to  2  inches  long  is 
made  vertically  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
swelling.t  Some  small  branches  of  the 
superficial  external  pudic  occasionally  re- 
quire torsion  or  ligature.  The  cribriform 
fascia  and  the  fascia  propria  (femoral 
sheath  and  sept  am  crurale)  are  next 
divided  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  or 
without  a  director,!  according  to  their 
thickness  and  the  experience  of  the  opera- 
tor, all  the  incisions  made  going  quite  up  to  and  above  the  top 
of  the  swelling,  so  as  to  lie  over  the  seat  of  strangulation, 
usually  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

In  the  operation  without  opening  the  sac,§  the  site  of  stricture 
must  next  be  found.  The  varieties  here  are  best  given  in  Sir 
James  Paget's  words:  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  132).     "In  some  in- 


Fig.  109. 


*  While  general  anaesthesia  will  be  preferred  in  most  cases  from  the  more 
certain  loss  of  sensibility  and  the  relaxation  of  the  parts,  a  case  related  by  Dr. 
Mason  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  i.  p.  834)  shows  how  valuable  cocaine  may  be  as  a 
local  anaesthetic.  A  woman  who  had  suffered  from  heart  disease  for  many  years 
required  operation  for  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia.  Three  four-minim  injections 
of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  were  given,  the  first  under  the  skin  over  the 
centre  of  the  tumour,  the  second  above  and  the  third  below  the  tumour,  as 
deeply  towards  the  femoral  ring  as  was  thought  safe.  It  was  only  during  actual 
division  of  the  sac  and  the  insertion  of  the  sutures  that  any  pain  was  com- 
plained of.    The  wound  healed  by  first  intention. 

t  This  incision  is  usually  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  somewhat  quicker 
method  is  by  incising  or  transfixing  a  fold  pinched  up  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
ong  axis  of  the  swelling,  and  held  by  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  and  an  assistant. 

efore  beginning  the  operation,  the  surgeon  should  always  examine  into  the 
probable  amount  of  fat,  and  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  hernial  coverings.  In 

e  case  of  a  large  hernia  turning  outwards  and  upwards,  it  may  be  well,  at  a  later 
■s  age  of  the  operation,  if  any  additional  exploration  is  required  of  doubtful  con- 
tents to  convert  the  first  incision  into  a  -\: 

+  a  director  be  not  forthcoming  the  operator  will  manage  very  well  with 
scissors,  keen- edged,  but  blunt-pointed. 

short  -aS,eS  beSt  Suited  for  this  Plan  are  tnose  where  the  strangulation  has  been 
hernia  symPtoms  not  very  severe— e.g.,  the  vomiting  only  bilious  ;  where  the 
condit-1S  SmaU  in  Size  and  wifchout  mixed  contents ;  where  the  patient  is  in  good 
»on,  and  any  previous  taxis  has  been  gentle  and  brief. 

2  S 
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stances,  as  you  trace  up  the  neck  of  the  sac,  you  find  it  tight 
banded  across  by  the  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  called  Hey's  ligame 
— a  layer  traceable  as  a  falciform  edge  of  the  fascia  lata,  whe. 
that  fascia,  bounding  the  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  opening, 
connected  with  the  crural  arch,  and  is  thence  continued  to  Gi'r 
bernat's  ligament.     Sometimes  a  fair  division  of  this  layer 
fibres  up  to  the  edge  of  the  crural  arch  is  sufficient  to  render  tl 

hernia  reducible  But  in  more  cases  this  is  not  sufficien 

and  you  may  feel  the  stricture  formed  by  bands  of  fibres  whic 
encircle  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  which  must  be  divided,  band  b 
band  and  layer  by  layer,  till  none  can  be  felt.  These  fibres  ai 
part  of  the  deep  crural  arch.  Very  rarely,  however,  even  tb 
division  of  these  is  not .  sufficient,  for  the  stricture  is  formed  b 
thickening  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  itself.  This  condition,  whic 
is  a  common  cause  of  stricture  in  inguinal  hernia,  is  very  rare  ii 
femoral ;  but  it  certainly  does  occur,  and  in  any  case  well  suitei 
for  the  operation,  without  opening  the  sac,  you  may  try  to  thii 
the  mouth  of  the  sac  without  opening  it,  and  thus  to  make  i 
extensible  enough  for  the  return  of  its  contents.  You  may  tr 
this,  but  the  chances  of  success  are  small.  You  are  much  mor< 
likely  to  cut  into  the  sac  at  some  thin  place,  and  when  you  have 
done  this  you  had  better  enlarge  the  opening  and  divide  the 
stricture  from  within."* 

Operation  by  Opening  the  Sac. — In  this  and  in  the  former 
case  much  difficulty  is  occasionally  met  with  in  deciding  as  to  I 
whether  the  sac  is  reached  or  no.  The  causes  of  difficulty  here 
are  mainly — (1)  An  altered  condition  of  the  soft  parts  from  the 
pressure  of  a  truss,  or  from  long  strangulation ;  (2)  from  meet- 
ing with  fluid  outside  the  sac ;  (3)  from  the.  extreme  thinness  of 
the  patient,  which  leads  to  the  sac  being  reached  unexpectedly ; 
{4)  from  the  opposite  condition,  much  fat  being  met  with  in 
several  of  the  deeper  layers,  making  it  uncertain  which  is  the 
extra-peritonseal  layer,  the  fat  in  these  cases  being  often  soft, 
and  readily  breaking  down  under  examination  ;  (5)  an  apparently 
puzzling  number  of  layers — this  condition  is  usually  due  to 
"hair-splitting"  over-carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  at 
other  times  it  is  brought  about  by  a  much  thickened  fascia 

*  In  trying  to  divide  points  of  stricture  outside  the  sac,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  following :— (1)  First  reaching  the  sac  itself,  if  possible,  by  a  careful 
division  of  all  the  overlying  structures  in  the  vertical  incision  earned  WO 
upwards ;  (2)  Carefully  drawing  down  the  sac,  so  as  to  expose  any  fibres  con- 
stricting its  neck ;  (3)  Gently  insinuating  the  point  of  the  director  under  any 
bands  met  with. 
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propria*  separated  into  imperfect  layers  by  its  softened  condition 
or  inflammatory  matting;  (6)  by  the  absence  of  a  sac.t 

Aids  in  Recognizing  the  Sac  in  Cases  of  Difficulty. — Several  of 
those  ordinarily  givent — e.g.,  "its  rounded  and  tense  appearance, 
its  filamentous  character,  and  the  arborescent  appearance  of 
vessels  on  its  surface  " — are,  I  think,  quite  fallacious.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  escape  of  fluid  from  the  sac,  for  this  is  often  dry 
in  femoral  hernise,  and  occasionally  fluid  is  met  with  before  the 
sac  is  reached.  A  smooth  lining  characteristic  of  its  inner  sur- 
face is  more  reliable,  but  the  inner  surface  of  the  fascia  propria  is 
sometimes  remarkably  smooth.  Two  points  remain  which  will 
help  to  solve  the  doubt — (a)  To  draw  gently  down  the  doubtful 
structure,  whether  sac  or  bowel,  and  to  examine  whether  it  is 
continuous  above  and  below  with  the  structures  of  the  abdomen 
and  thigh,  like  the  other  coverings  of  the  hernia,  or  whether  it  has 
a  distinct  neck  to  be  traced  into  the  abdominal  cavity ;  (b)  To 
see  if  the  point  of  a  Key's  director  can  be  insinuated  along 
this  last  doubtful  layer  into,  and  moved  within,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  or  no.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  surgeon,  if  still  in  doubt, 
incises  carefully  the  suspected  layer,  and  tries  if  he  can  pass  in 
a  probe  and  move  it  from  side  to  side  ;  if  this  can  be  done,  he  is 
still  outside  the  bowel,  not  between  the  peritonaeal  and  muscular 
coats  of  intestine. 

The  sac  being  carefully  nicked  with  the  scalpel-blade  held 
horizontally  at  a  spot  where  it  can  best  be  pinched  up  with 
dissecting-forceps,  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  at  times  owing  to 
ts  tenseness,  is  slit  up  on  a  director,  and  its  contents  examined. 
If  omentum  first  present  itself,  this  is  drawn  to  one  side  and  un- 
ravelled, and  intestine  sought  for.  This  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  small,  very  tense  knuckle,  of  varying  colour  and  condition. 
It  it  will  facilitate  the  manipulations  needful  for  reduction,  the 
jomentum  may  be  first  dealt  with.     (1)  If  this  be  voluminous  and 

The  fascia  propria,  though  sometimes  of  wafer  thinness,  may  be  much 
jthickened  and  difficult  of  recognition.    In  Mr.  Erichsen's  words  (Surgery,  vol.  ii. 
P-  821),  "It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  after  the  superficial  fascia  has  been 
imvided,  an  oval,  smooth,  and  firm  body  is  exposed,  which  at  first  looks  like  the 
hernial  sac  or  a  lump  of  omentum.    This  is  in  reality  the  fascia  propria,  thickens  1 
y  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  truss,  and  congested  perhaps  by  the 
attempts  at  reduction;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  sac  will  at  length  be  found. 
"  "' fche  ,lisscction  has  been  carried  through  several  layers  of  this  tissue." 
t  A  sac  is  said  to  be  absent  in  some  cases  of  hernia  of  the  caecum,  and  where 
ie  patient  has  been  operated  on  before.    This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in 
"ee  herniaa  containing  the  cajcum,  and  in  two  which  had  been  operated  on 
"etore,  which  came  under  my  care. 
*  El'ichscn,  he.  supra  cit. 
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altered  in  structure,  it  should  be  tied,*  bit  by  bit,  with  reliable 
chromic  gut,  and  then  cut  away,  the  scissors  being  applied  so 
close  to  the  ligatures  as  to  leave  holding-room,  but  no  excess  to 
mortify  or  slough.  After  the  return  of  the  intestine,  the  omentum 
is  also  replaced  within  the  abdomen.  (2)  If  the  omentum  is  small 
in  amount  and  recently  descended,  it  may  be  merely  returned 
(3)  In  a  few  rare  cases  when  the  omentum  is  intimately  adherent 
to  the  sac,  and  the  patient's  condition  does  not  admit  of  delay,  the 
omentum  may  be  left  in  sittc.  As,  however,  this  course  very 
much  interferes  with  the  satisfactory  wearing  of  a  truss,  and  as  it 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  fresh  descent  of  bowel,  it  should  never,  if 
possible,  be  followed  .t 

Reduction  of  the  Intestine. — As  soon  as  this  is  exposed,  the 
surgeon  examines  with  the  little  finger-nail,  or  a  Key's  director, 
the  tightness  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  In  a  few  cases  reduction 
may  be  at  once  effected  by  gentle  pressure  backwards  on  the 
bowel  with  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  But  in  the  large  majority 
the  above  site  of  structure  will  need  division,  a  point  requiring 
much  carefulness  for  fear  of  injuring  the  intestine  or  important 
surrounding  structures.  If  the  degree  of  tightness  of  the  parts 
admit  of  it,  there  is  no  director  equally  safe  and  satisfactory  as 
the  index  or  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  passed  up  to  the  stric- 
ture, and  the  nail-tip  insinuated  beneath  this,  the  hernia-knife 
being  introduced  along  the  pulp  of  the  finger  (Fig.  no).  But 
there  is  rarely  room  for  this,  and  a  Key's  director!  must  usually 
take  the  place  of  the  finger.  The  tip  of  this  instrument  being 
insinuated  into  the  peritonEeal  cavity  just  under  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment, the  hernia-knife  §  is  introduced  obliquely  or  flat-wise  upon 


*  For  security's  sake  the  ligatures  should  be  made  to  interlock.  If  hemorrhage 
occur  from  the  omentum  after  it  has  been  replaced,  the  surgeon  must  remember 
that  returned  omentum  generally  escapes  far  from  the  wound.  It  will  thus  be 
usually  needful  to  extend  the  wound  upwards  along  the  linea  semilunaris. 

t  The  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  which  undoubtedly  arise  in 
hernia  containing  omentum  only,  has  been  much  discussed.  Mr.  Rushton  Parker 
thinks  that  the  symptoms  are  due  either  to  the  displaced  omentum  dragging  on 
the  colon,  or  to'  peritonitis :  thus  an  inflamed  omental  hernia  will  throw  out 
much  serum  and  simulate  strangulation.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  shows  (Lancet,  May  4. 
1883)  that  the  above  explanations  will  not  meet  all  cases,  suggests  that  in  some 
of  the  cases  the  function  of  the  intestine  is  suspended  by  some  reflex  act  arising 
in  t  he  nerves  of  the  strangulated  omentum. 

+  This  director  is  broad,  so  as  to  prevent  any  intestine  curling  over  and  rcac  - 
in-  the  knife  ;  blunt-pointed,  so  as  not  to  damage  the  contents  of  the  PJ™»JJ 
cavity ;  finally,  its  groove  does  not  run  quite  up  to  the  end,  so  that  the  kin 
point  shall  be  stopped  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  important  Parts- 

§  A  curved  one  will  be  found  most  useful.  The  cutting-blade  is  usuau 
broad,  and  the  tip  too  massive.    On  the  other  hand,  a  worn-down  blade  nas 
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it,  its  end  slipped  under  and  beyond  the  ligament,  its  edge  turned 
towards  the  constricting  fibres,  and  a  few  of  these  cut  through  in 
an  upward  and  inwai'd  direction  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the 
wrist.    In  doing  this  it  is  well  for  the  surgeon  to  draw  down  the 


Fig.  1 10.  * 


(Fergusson.) 

edges  of  the  cut  sac  close  to  its  neck,  and  to  ask  an  assistant  to 
hold  these,  thus  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  director  and  the 
knife  by  preventing  the  sac  falling  into  folds  before  them.  Occa- 
sionally also  a  knuckle  of  intestine  persistently  coils  over  the  edge 
of  the  director.  This  is  best  met  by  patience,  by  drawing  it  out  of 
the  way  by  the  carbolized  finger-tip  of  an  assistant,  or  by  pressing 
it  down  with  the  handle  of  a  pair  of  dissecting-forceps. 

The  direction  and  the  extent  to  which  the  stricture  must  be 
cut  are  matters  of  much  importance.  The  upward  and  inward 
line  is  the  only  path  of  safety.  Directly  outwards  lies  the  femoral 
vein ;  by  cutting  upwards,  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  if  upwards  and 
outwards,  the  epigastric  artery,  would  be  endangered ;  behind  are 
the  peritonaeum  and  pubes.  The  incision  upwards  and  inwards 
must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  nick  ;  otherwise,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
healing  of  the  fibrous  structure,  the  ring  will  be  left  large  and 
gaping,  thus  facilitating  the  re-descent  of  the  hernia,  and  producing 
much  difficulty  in  fitting  on  trusses,  and  causing  certain  dis- 
comfort and  probable  peril  to  the  patient,  especially  if  she  belong 
to  the  poorer,  hospital  class. 

^  Gimbernat's  ligament  having  been  carefully  and  sufficiently 
nicked,  the  bowel  is  replaced  either  by  gentle  squeezing  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  empty  it  of  its  contents,  or  with 
the  pressure  of  the  little  finger;  the  sac  should  now  bo  kept 
stretched  with  forceps  so  that  no  folds  interfere  with  the  return 


nown  to  break  while  dividing  a  tense  Gimbernat's  ligament.  The  intestine 
may  thus  bc  woundedj  or  the  fragmcnt  of  the  knifc  escap0  into  thc  peritoneal 

The  cutting-blade  of  the  knifc  shown  here  is  needlessly  long  and  unguarded. 
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of  the  bowel.  If  pressure  on  one  part  of  the  intestine  fail,  it 
must  be  tried  at  another  point.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
intestine  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  should  be  introduced  through 
the  crural  canal  into  the  peritongeal  cavity  to  see  that  the  gut  is 
absolutely  safe  ;  a  little  iodoform  is  then  dusted  on  to  the  stumps  • 
of  omentum,  and  these  too  returned,  if  this  has  not  been  done. 

If  the  patient's  condition  and  age  admit  of  it,  and  if  the 
adhesions  are  not  too  firm,  the  sac  should  next  be  taken  away 
by  carefully  separating  it  with  the  point  of  a  director  from  its 
attachments.  It  should  then  be  pulled  well  forwards,  an  aseptic 
finger  introduced  up  to  its  neck,  this  part  next  ligatured  with 
stout  chromic  gut  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  finger  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  sac  cut  away  |  inch  below  the  ligature.  If  f 
the  surgeon  is  at  all  doubtful  about  the  safe  ligature  of  any 
stump  of  omentum,  he  should  keep  this  down  and  transfix  it  and 
the  neck  of  the  sac  with  a  double  chromic-gut  ligature,  the  ends 
of  which  are  afterwards  cut  short.  Sufficient  drainage  is  now 
provided  by  a  small  tube  or  a  bundle  of  horsehair,  and  the 
superficial  wound  closed.  The  dressings  must  be  applied  with 
sufficient  care  to  keep  the  wound  secured  from  obviously  close 
sources  of  contamination.  It  is  well  to  place  a  separate  pad  of 
carbolized  tow  or  salicylic  wool  over  the  anus  and  genitals,  and 
to  draw  the  water  off  before  the  patient  leaves  the  table.  The 
thigh  should  not  be  kept  too  much  flexed,  otherwise  the  escape 
of  discharge  from  the  drainage-tube  will  be  interfered  with. 

The  account  of  an  ordinary  operation  having  been  given,  it 
remains  to  consider  certain  complications.    These  are  chiefly : 

1 .  Adhesions  of  Bowel  to  the  Sac  or  Omentum.— The  treat- 
ment of  this  uncommon  complication  must  vary  with  (a)  the 
character  and  position  of  the  adhesions,  Q3)  the  condition  of 
the  intestine,  and  (y)  the  state  of  the  patient.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  fitting  on  a  truss  if  any  of  the  hernia  is  left  unre- 
duced, every  attempt  should  be  made  to  free  the  contents  by 
separating  the  adhesions  with  the  point  of  a  steel  director,  the 
finger-nail,  or  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury.  When  near  the  neck 
they  must  always  be  divided,  sufficiently  nicked,  or  stretched. 
No  intestine  and  omentum  if  still  adherent  to  each  other  shouM 
ever  be  returned.  A  few  cases  remain  in  which  adhesions  should 
be  left  alone.  When  gangrene  is  threatening,  their  presence, 
especially  about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  is  the  chief  safeguard  agains 
extravasation  into  the  peritonaeal  cavity.  In  some  cases  ot  larg 
hernia,  if  the  patient  is  much  collapsed,  so  long  as  any  recen^ 
descended  loop  is  returned  any  long-adherent  intestine  may 
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left.  And  in  other  cases  of  collapse  from  delay  of  the  operation, 
where  there  is  much  difficulty  in  returning  a  loop  of  intestine, 
especially  if  this  is  not  in  good  condition,  it  may  be  left,  after  the 
stricture  has  been  sufficiently  divided. 

It  occasionally  happens  in  these  cases  of  deeply  congested 
bowels  especially  in  inguinal  hernia,  that  after  an  otherwise  suc- 
cessful herniotomy  the  patient  passes  profuse  and  bloody  stools. 
This  condition  may  prove  fatal.  In  one  of  two  cases  of  this  kind 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  the  operator  was,  most  unfairly, 
blamed  for  incising  the  bowel.  Mr.  Kough  {Lancet,  Oct.  11, 
1884)  records  a  case  in  which  a  patient  died  in  collapse  two 
hoars  after  the  reduction  of  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia.  The 
pelvic  cavity  was  full  of  bloodstained  serum  ;  ten  feet  of  intestine 
were  found  dark  purple  in  colour,  but  uninjured.  On  laying 
the  gut  open  about  1  \  pint  of  blood  escaped. 

2.  Tightly  Constricted  or  Gangrenous  Intestine. — In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  taught  about  the  importance  of  early  operations, 
cases  do  still  occur  in  which  the  advisability  of  returning  the 
bowel  seems  doubtful.    In  most  cases  of  doubt,  as  long  as  the 
stricture  is  sufficiently  divided  and  the  intestine  placed  only  just 
within  the  crural  ring  (the  wound  being  left  open  and  the  sac  not 
ligatured  in  these  cases),  the  interior  of  the  abdomen  is  the  best 
place  for  the  intestine.    And  this  is  true  of  congested  intestine, 
however  deeply  loaded  with  blood  only,  as  long  as  there  is  some 
shade  of  red  present.    But  on  these  points  nothing  will  surpass 
the  advice  of  Sir  J.  Paget  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  138) :  "  You  are  to 
judge  chiefly  from  the  colour  and  the  tenacity.   Use  your  eyes  and 
your  fingers ;  sometimes  your  nose ;  very  seldom  your  ears,  for 
what  you  may  be  told  about  time  of  strangulation,  sensations, 
and  the  rest  is  as  likely  to  mislead  you  as  to  guide  aright.  As 
to  colour  ....  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  you  may  return 
intestine  of  any  colour  short  of  black,  if  its  texture  be  good  ;  if  it 
feels  tense,  elastic,  well  filled  out,  and  resilient,  not  collapsed  or 
sticky ;  and  the  more  the  surface  of  the  intestine  shines  and 
glistens,  the  more  sure  you  may  be  of  this  rule.    When  a  piece 
of  intestine  is  thoroughly  black,  I  believe  you  had  better  not 
return  it,  unless  you  can  be  sure  that  the  blackness  is  wholly 
from  extravasated  blood.    It  may  not  yet  be  dead,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  recover  ;  and,  even  if  it  should  not  die  after  being 
returned,  there  will  be  the  great  risk  of  its  remaining  unfit  to 
propel  its  contents,  and  helping  to  bring  on  death  by  what  appears 
very  frequent — distension  and  paralysis  of  the  canal  above  it. 
But,  indeed,  utter  blackness  of  strangulated  intestine  commonly 
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tells  of  gangrene  already;  and  of  this  you  may  be  sure  if  the' 
black  textures  are  lustreless,  soft,  flaccid  or  viscid,  sticking  to  the 
fingers,  or  looking  villous.  Intestine  in  this  state  should  never  he 
returned.  Colours  about  which  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  for 
signs  of  gangrene,  are  white,  grey,  and  green,  all  dull,  lustreless, 
in  blotches  or  complete  over  the  whole  protruded  intestine. 
Then  as  to  the  texture  of  the  intestine :  It  should  be,  for  safety 
of  return,  thin-walled,  firm,  tense,  and  elastic,  preserving  its 
cylindrical  form,  smooth,  slippery,  and  glossy.  The  further  the 
intestine  deviates  from  these  characters,  the  more  it  loses  its 
gloss  and  looks  villous,  the  more  it  feels  sticky  and  is  collapsed 
and  out  of  the  cylinder  form,  the  softer  and  more  yielding,  the 
more  pulpy,  or  like  wet  leather  or  soaked  paper,  the  less  it  is  fit 
for  return.  And  when  these  characters  are  combined  with  such 
bad  colours  as  I  have  described,  the  intestine  had  better  be  laid 
open,  that  its  contents  may  escape  externally  and  do  no  harm." 

In  other  long-standing  cases  of  femoral  hernia  the  chief  stress 
of  the  constriction  is  shown,  not  on  a  dying  loop  of  intestine,  but 
in  ulceration,  partial  or  nearly  ring-like,  at  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
under  the  sharp  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  Where  this 
condition,  owing  to  the  duration  of  the  case,  is  suspected,  the 
intestine  should  be  very  gently  drawn  down,  and,  if  ulceration  is 
found,  laid  open.  If  the  mischief  is  localized  and  the  adjacent 
intestine  fairly  healthy  and  not  fixed,  it  will  be  well  to  stitch  it  to 
adjacent  parts  to  prevent  it  slipping  up  into  the  peritonseal  cavity. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether,  in  these  cases,  when  the 
intestine  is  unfit  to  be  returned,  it  is  safe  or  needful  to  divide 
the  stricture  in  addition  to  laying  open  the  intestine.  On  the 
one  hand,  M.  Dupuytren,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Key,  and  Mr.  Erichsen 
have  advocated  this  step  being  taken  ;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Travers 
and  Sir  W.  Lawrence  were  against  it.  The  following  words  of  a 
very  brilliant  writer*  will  probably  convince  most  that  this  step 
is  not  only  injurious,  but  unneeded  : — "  The  only  result  of  this  is 
that  the  protecting  barrier  which  divides  the  still  aseptic  peri- 
toneal cavity  from  the  putrid  sac,  is  broken  down,  and  putridity 
spreads  upwards  into  the  abdomen  and  kills  the  patient  by  rapid 
septicemic  poisoning.  Why  break  down  this  valuable  wall  ?  If 
,-it  is  argued  that,  unless  the  stricture  is  divided,  the  contents  of 
the  bowel  cannot  escape,  then  the  reply  is  that  experience  proves 
this  to  be  utterly  untrue.    In  a  very  short  time  both  flatus  and 

*  Mr.  M.  Banks,  Clinical  Notes  on  Tiro  Years'  Surgical  Work  in  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Infirmary,  p.  96- 
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feces  find  their  way  out.  As  every  one  knows,  the  nipping  of 
the  <*ut  is  not  Produced  by  a  sudden  narrowing  of  the  hernial 

aperture,  but  by  a  swelling  of  the  loop  of  gut  When  the 

gut  is  slit  up,  its  contents  are  set  free,  and  its  inflammatory 
tices  escape,  with  the  result  that  its  swelling  goes  down  and 
room  enough  is  soon  permitted  for  wind  and  fasces  to  pass,  more 
particularly  as  the  fasces  are  invariably  quite  liquid." 

3.  The  formation  of  artificial  anus,  intestinal  anastomosis,  and 
resection  of  the  intestine  are  considered  at  pp.  777,  775'  788- 
It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  cases  of  hernia,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  intestine,  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  often  the 
absence  of  needful  preparations  and  a  good  light,  no  attempt,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  made  to  resect  the  damaged  parts  now. 

4.  Wound  of  Intestine. — This  may  be  due  to  (a)  carelessly 
incising  thin,  soft  parts  ;  (6)  great  difficulty  in  making  out  sac 
and  intestine  in  a  fat  patient,  with  the  parts  matted,  especially  if 
the  light  is  bad  ;  (c)  to  the  intestine  being  allowed  to  curl  over 
the  edge  of  the  director  while  the  stricture  is  being  divided,  or  to 
this  being  cut  with  careless  freedom,  or,  lastly,  to  a  loop  lying 
out  of  sight  just  above  the  constriction,  and  to  the  hernia-knife 
coming  in  contact  with  this.  Any  bubbling  of  flatus  or  escape 
of  fasces  from  the  wound  must  lead  to  a  careful  search  for  the 
opening.  When  this  is  found,  it  may  usually  be  tied  up  around 
a  pair  of  dissecting-forceps  with  carbolized  silk,  the  ligature  not 
being  tied  too  tightly,  and  the  ends  cut  short.  If  the  opening 
be  larger,  it  should  be  closed  by  Lembert's  suture  (p.  788,  Figs. 
119,  120).  Whichever  method  is  used,  the  injured  part  should 
be  replaced  just  within  the  peritonasal  cavity,  and  in  a  severe  case 
the  sac  should  not  be  taken  away  nor  the  wound  closed.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  opium,  and  liquids 
restricted. 

5-  Wound  of  Obturator  Artery. — The  position  of  this  vessel 
when  it  rises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  deep  epigastric  instead 
of  from  the  internal  iliac,  which  occurs  in  every  3^  subjects 
(Gray),  may  bear  a  very  important  relation  to  the  crural  ring. 
In  most  cases  when  thus  arising  abnormally,  the  artery  descends 
to  the  obturator  foramen  close  to  the  external  iliac  vein,  and 
therefore  on  the  outer  side  of  the  crural  ring  and  out  of  harm's 
way.    in  a  small  minority  of  cases,*  the  artery  in  its  passage 

Sir  W.  Lawrence  considered  this  risk  to  occur  about  once  in  a  hundred 
mes>  estimating  the  origin  of  the  obturator  with  the  epigastric  to  occur  once  in 
t'm'  c^esccnt  °^  tne  artery  on  the  inner  side  to  take  place  once  in  twenty 
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downwards  curves  along  the  margin  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  ana 
may  now  be  easily  wounded. 

The  treatment  is  mainly  preventive — i.e.,  by  making  the  smallest 
nick  possible  that  will  be  sufficient  into  any  point  of  stricture 
such  as  Gimbernat's  ligament,  a  point  the  importance  of  which 
has  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  644),  and  using  a  hernia-knif. 
that  is  not  over-sharp.  If  the  artery  has  probably  been  wounded, 
the  following  points  are  of  interest: — (1)  The  hasmorrhage  may 
not  at  once  follow  the  wound.  It  may  not  make  its  appearance 
till  the  bowel  is  all  reduced,  or  even  until  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  wound  has  been  stitched  up.  In  one  case,  that  of 
Dupuytren,  no  hasmorrhage  occurred,  and  the  division  of  the  artery 
was  discovered  for  the  first  time  at  the  autopsy  three  weeks  after 
the  operation.  (2)  It  may  occur  when  the  sac  has  not  been 
opened.  (3)  As  is  shown  by  Dupuytren's  case,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  fatal  accident.  (4)  Very  various  means  have  served  to  arrest  the 
hgemorrhage.  (a)  Pressure  usually  applied  by  a  pad,*  as  in  the 
cases  of  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Hey,  and  Mr.  Barker.t  (j3)  Liga- 
ture of  the  vessel,  usually  the  proximal  end.  In  five  cases  given 
by  Mr.  Barker,  this  was  successful  in  four ;  it  is  only  stated  in 
one  that  the  distal  end  was  also  secured.  The  ligature  had  been 
applied  in  some  cases  by  continuing  the  wound  upwards ;  in  others 
by  making  an  incision  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  as  if 
for  tying  the  external  iliac.  This  step  should  always  be  taken 
when  the  patient's  condition  is  satisfactory.^  (7)  By  acupressure. 
This  method  was  thus  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Corley  :  The  gush  of 
arterial  haamorrhage  which  took  place  the  moment  the  intestine 
was  returned  was  controlled  by  passing  a  curved  needle  through 
the  ring,  and  bringing  it  out  immediately  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  passing  a  figure-of-eight  suture  over  it.  No  recurrence 
of  haemorrhage  took  place,  but  the  patient  died  thirty  hours  later. 
At  the  autopsy  about  4  oz.  of  clot  were  found  in  the  sub- 
serous tissue.  The  obturator  springing  from  the  epigastric,  and 
being  about  the  size  of  a  No.  3  bougie,  took  the  dangerous  course  • 
over  the  neck  of  the  sac.    The  cardiac  end  was  occluded  by  clot. 

*  Or  better,  by  pledgets  of  aseptic  gauze  or  sponges  dusted  with  iodoform,  aud 
secured  by  silk.  , 

t  Clin.  Hoe.  Trans.,  vol.  xi.  p.  180.  This  paper  will  well  repay  perusal.  mo> 
of  the  above  information  is  taken  from  it.  , 

t  Mr.  Hulke  {Lancet,  1885,  vol.  i.  p.  746)  by  freely  opening  up  the  wound l  an 
using  large  retractors  found  a  comparatively  large  atheromatous  artery  spou 
freely.    From  its  position  this  was  a  large  communicating  artery  bct"'eenBoth 
deep  epigastric  and  obturator,  lying  just  behind  Gimbernat's  ligament, 
ends  were  secured  with  very  great  difficulty.    The  patient  did  well. 
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The  distal  end  had  retracted  1  h  inch,  from  the  cardiac,  and  was 
pen.  Though  the  needle  had  controlled  the  haomorrhage,  it  had 
ot  included  the  artery.  In  two  of  Sir  W.  Lawrence's  cases  the 
aintino-  of  the  patient  appears  to  have  decided  the  cessation  of 
jemorrhage.  Both  of  these  recovered.  In  the  event  of  pressure 
ailing,  it  might  be  worth  while,  before  taking  other  steps,  to  try 
he  application  of  a  pair  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps.     These  would 

left  in  situ  for  three  or  four  days,  and  would  favour  drainage. 

(6)  Hernias  with  Unusual  Contents. — These  may  be  (a)  Fat 
iernia\  Both  in  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  latter,  the  extra-peritonasal  tissue  near  the  rings 
nay  become  increasingly  fatty.  Gradually  projecting  towards  the 
.urface  it  drags  down  the  peritonaeum  to  which  it  is  loosely  con- 
lected.  I  have  operated  on  one  such  case  in  a  girl  at  nineteen,  in 
vhom  the  fitting  of  a  truss  was  unsatisfactory.    Here  I  expected 

0  find  an  omental  hernia.  Into  the  pouch  so  formed  intestine 
>r  omentum  may  present.  In  other  cases  if  the  extra-peritonasal 
at  thus  protruded  become  absorbed,  the  hollow  thus  left  may 
jroduce  a  space  for  the  peritonaeum  to  project  into.  ()3)  Hernia 
>f  the. ovary.  This  is  much  more  commonly  met  with  in  inguinal 
lernise.  The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  difficult  cases  are 
he  characteristic  oval  shape  and  size  of  the  swelling,  the  peculiar 
iickening  pain  when  the  swelling  is  pressed  upon  ;  the  swelling 
s  larger,  and  the  tenderness  greater  during  menstruation,  the 
welling  may  sometimes  be  made  to  move  when  the  uterus  is 
lisplaced  laterally  with  a  vulsellum,  and  the  ovary  of  that  side  is 
lot  to  be  made  out  per  vaginam.  Where  other  treatment  has 
ailed,  where  the  swelling  is  irreducible  and  prevents  the  fitting 
)f  a  truss,  where  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  urgent  to  cripple 

1  young  life,  the  displaced  ovary  should  be  removed.  The 
>peration  should  be  rigidly  aseptic.  Adhesions  are  not  uncommon. 
7)  Hernia  of  vermiform  appendix.  I  met  with  a  case  of  this  early 
Q  1890,  in  a  lady  aged  forty-three,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Fraser's  of 
Romford.  The  femoral  hernia  was  here  irreducible,  dull,  gave 
he  feel  of  omentum,  and  curved  upwards  and  outwards  in  the 
isual  way.  As  no  truss  was  satisfactory,  and  as  the  patient,  the 
vife  of  a  missionary,  was  to  be  much  abroad,  a  radical  cure  was 
-dvised.  The  sac  contained  much  fluid,  but  no  omentum.  In 
he  outer  part  of  the  hernia  lay  a  thick  fleshy  body,  tubular  and 
xpanded  at  its  end.  Under  Gimbernat's  ligament  it  was  con- 
victed and  distinctly  abraded.  After  notching  the  above  liga- 
neut  this  body,  which  proved  to  be  the  appendix,  was  easily 
6  urned-    The  sac  was  removed.    The  case  did  excellently. 
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Here  my  chief  reasons  for  not  removing  the  appendix  wei 
that  the  necessary  suturing  is  tedious  and  not  always  secun 
(§)  Hernia  with  more  than  one  sac.  This  may  be  due  to  th 
presence  of  membrane,  inflammatory  in  origin,  which  ha 
divided  the  original  sac. 

Causes  of  Hernise  not  doing  well  after  the  Operation.— 

( 1)  Peritonitis,  usually  from  the  operation  being  performed  too  late 

(2)  Enteritis.    This  may  be  told  by  the  tympanitis,  tendern<-< 
and  vomiting  being  much  less  marked,  and  often,  the  presence  0 
diarrhoea.  (3)  Septic  trouble,  erysipelas.  The  six  following  are  th' 
causes  of  intestinal  obstruction  after  hernia  operations.    (4)  Th 
descent  and  restrangulation  of  the  bowel.    (5)  So  much  damag 
to  the  intestine  that  it  lies  paralysed  in  the  peritonaeal  cavity. 
(6)  Cicatricial  stricture  of  the  intestine.     (7)  Fixing  of  the  bowe 
after  its  reduction  by  adhesions  to  the  abdominal  wall.t    (8)  For 
mation  of  a  band  out  of  the  above  adhesions.     (9)  Fixing  of  th 
two  ends  of  a  loop  of  intestine  by  adhesions.     (10)  Formation  0 
an  omental  band  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  hernia 
orifices,  a  band  so  formed,  causing  obstruction  later  (Brit.  Med 
Journ.,  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  491).    (i  1)  A  very  rare  condition.  Th 
sac  may  be  multilocular ;  when  the  intestine  is  reduced  it  may  b 
returned  into  one  of  these  cavities  instead  of  within  the  abdomen 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  published  such  a  case  (Lancet,  1886,  vol.  ii 
p.  433).    A  good  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Holmes': 
Surgery,  p.  698,  fig.  322;  the   patient  here  died  eight  day 
after  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 

STRANGULATED   INGUINAL  HERNIA  (Figs.  Ill,  1 1 2). 

Operation. — In  considering  this  it  will  not  be  needful  to  g< 
again  into  detail,  as  in  the  case  of  Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia 
the  chief  points  of  difference  and  those  of  importance  will  b 
considered  carefully. 

The  parts  being  shaved  and  cleansed  (p.  641),  and  the  thigl 
a  little  flexed,  an  incision  2\  inches  long  at  first  is  made  m  th« 
long  axis  of  the  tumour,  with  its  centre  (in  an  ordinary  scrota 
case+)  over  the  external  abdominal  ring.    This  incision  may  b 

*  I  have  recorded  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  490  an  instance  of  "j 
in  which  ten  days  after  an  operation  for  intestinal  obstruction  by  bands, 
took  place  from  the  intestine  never  having  recovered  itself.  ^ 
t  This  and  the  next  three  are  given  by  Mr.  Treves,  Lancet,  1884,  vol- 1.  p-  - 
J  In  a  strangulated  bubonocele  the  centre  of  the  incision  should  lie o 
internal  abdominal  ring,  and,  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  incision,  the  deep  ep  g- 
must  be  felt  for  and  avoided. 
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iade  either  by  pinching  up  a  fold  and  cutting  from  within  out- 
wards or  by  cutting,  in  the  usual  way,  from  without  inwards, 
'he  pressure-forceps  may  be  left  on  the  external  pudics  (both 
uperior  and  inferior),  these  vessels  being  finally  closed  by  the 
utures  which  unite  the  wound.  As  the  layers  are  divided,  the 
•nife  being  kept  strictly  in  the  same  line  throughout,  some  arch- 
no-  fibres  of  the  inter-columnar  fascia  may  be  seen  above,  but 
he  first  layer  usually  recognized  is  the  cremasteric  fascia,  often 

Fig.  it  1. 


(Fergusson. ) 

aiuch  thickened.  After  this  the  transversalis  fascia,  often  much 
;hickened  and  vascular-looking,  is  slit  up,  and  any  extra-peritonasal 
fat  overlying  the  greyish-blue  sao  looked  for.  The  surgeon  now 
sees  if  he  can  find  any  constricting  fibres  outside  the  sac,  and 
slits  them  up  on  a  director.  The  more  voluminous  the  hernia 
the  more  important  it  is  to  avoid  exposure  and  manipulation  of 
its  contents  by  opening  the  sac*  But  in  the  majority  of  inguinal 
hernias  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  opening  the  sac.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  with  the  precautions  already  given  (p.  643), 
the  contents  are  examined,  omentum  got  rid  of  if  this  step  will 
give  more  room,  and  the  site  of  stricture  found  with  the  finger- 


"  The  site  of  the  stricture  in  inguinal  hernia  varies.  In  both  varieties,  in  old 
cases  of  long  duration,  it  is  usually  situated  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  owing 
to  contraction  and  thickening  of  this  and  the  extra-peritonajal  tissue.  In  ot  her 
cases  of  oblique  hernia  the  stricture  is  found  in  the  infundibuliform  fascia  at  the 
internal  ring,  just  below  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  in  the  canal,  or  at  the 
''eternal  ring.  In  a  direct  hernia  the  constricting  point,  if  not  in  the  sac,  is 
probably  caused  by  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon.  In  many  cases  the  parts 
je  so  approximated  and  altered  that  in  the  short  time  given  by  an  operation  it 
it  "p.80  eas?  t0  tel1  exactly  in  what  tissues  lies  the  strangulation,  as  to  relieve 
spa-  mally' in  many  Cas6S  °f  y°unS  subjects  and  acute  strangulation,  muscular 

I  sm— e.g.,  of  the  internal  oblique— must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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nail  or  tip  of  the  director.  It  is  next  divided  with  the  hanfl 
knife  manipulated  under  it  in  a  direction  directly  upwards  so 
to  lie  parallel  with  the  deep  epigastric,  whichever  side  of  tb 
hernia  this  vessel  occupies  *  During  this  stage,  the  steps  giVe 
at  p.  649  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  intestin( 
The  constricting  point  being  divided  and  dilated,  the  next  stei 
is  reduction  of  the  intestine.  This,  in  bulky  inguinal  hernia! 
is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  time.  The  chief  causes  0 
difficulty  here  are— (1)  A  large  amount  of  intestine,  one  or  tw< 

Fie.  112. 


(Skey.) 

coils  of  small  and  some  large  intestine  being  not  very  uncommon. 
(2)  The  distension  of  these  with  flatus,  &c.  (3)  Insufficient  divi- 
sion of  the  stricture ;  or  there  may  be  a  point  of  stricture  higher 
up  than  the  one  divided,  and  overlooked.  (4)  During  attempts 
at  reduction  one  bit  of  intestine  may  get  jammed  across  the  ring 
instead  of  slipping  up  along  it,  and  against  this  the  rest  of  the 
contents  are  fruitlessly  pressed.  (5)  Folds  of  the  sac  may  in 
much  the  same  way  block  the  opening. 

*  Of  course,  if  the  surgeon  is  certain  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  oblique  hernia, 
lie  may  cut  outwards,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  direct  hernia,  inwards,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  deep  epigastric.  In  all  cases  the  cut  should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  nick 
dividing  only  those  fibres  which  actually  constrict,  any  additional  dilatation  being 
usually  now  effected  by  the  tip  of  the  director  or  linger. 
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Aids  in  Difficult  Cases.— First,  that  part  winch  lies  nearest 
the  riii"  should  be  taken— e.g.,  mesentery  before  intestine.  After 
each  part  is  got  up,  pressure  should  be  made  on  it  for  a  few  seconds 
before  another  is  taken  in  hand.  If  the  surgeon  find,  after  a 
while,  that  he  is  making  no  progress  with  one  end  of  a  coil,  he 
should  take  in  hand  the  other  end,  or  another  coil  altogether  if 
more  than  one  is  present.  Much  of  the  difficulty  met  with  in 
the  reduction  of  the  intestine  is  due  to  the  surgeon  not  first 
unravelling  the  coil  or  coils,  not  duly  tracing  up  the  intestine  to 
the  rin°',  so  as  to  make  out  the  relations  of  the  two,  and,  above 
all  to  his  not  making  up  his  mind  which  end  of  the  coil  it  is 
exactly  which  he  intends  to  begin  reducing.  Daring  the  manipu- 
lations the  thigh  should  be  flexed  and  rotated  a  little  inwards, 
aad  the  cut  edges  of  the  sac  drawn  tense  with  forceps,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  folding  or  pushing  up  of  this  before  the  intestine. 
If  the  intestines  are  much  distended,  attempts  should  be  made  to 
return  some  of  their  contents  first  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
After  by  gentle  squeezing  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  care- 
ful pressure  upwards  on  each  successive  bit  of  intestine,  it  all 
appears  to  be  returned,  the  little  finger  (aseptic)  must  be  passed 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  to  make  certain  that  no  knuckle 
remains  in  the  canal  or  internal  ring. 

In  the  case  of  large  scrotal  herniae,  where  opening  the  sac  in 
the  ordinary  way  involves  much  exposure  of  peritoneal  surfaces,  I 
believe  the  following  method  to  be  preferable  :  A  small  opening- 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  left  index  finger  (previously 
rendered  aseptic),  is  made  in  the  sac  just  below  the  seat  of  con- 
striction. This  is  then  divided  on  the  finger  as  a  director,  from 
withoid  inwards.  The  sac  should  not  be  again  opened  here,  but 
after  all  the  constricting  bands  have  been  felt  and  perhaps  heard 
to  give  way,  the  finger  easily  dilates  the  communication  with  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  then  reduces  the  contents  of  the  sac.  I 
have  used  this  method  twice,  and  with  excellent  results.  It 
reduces  the  necessary  disturbance  of  peritoneal  surfaces  to  a 
minimum.  Where  from  long  strangulation  it  is  advisable  to 
inspect  the  contents  of  the  sac,  or  where  these  are  adherent,  the 
sac  must  be  more  freely  opened. 

Cases  will  occasionally  be  met  with  where,  owing  to  the  low 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  large  amount  of  intestine  down,  its 
great  distension,  its  altered  condition,  still  red  and  only  congested, 
but  softened,  with  the  peritoneal  coat  shaggy  rather  than  lustrous, 
and  tending  to  tear  easily,  it  is  clear  that  reduction  will  not  be 
effected  by  manipulation  only.    The  question  now  arises  which  of 
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these  courses  is  the  wisest-to  make  a  small  incision,  empty  the  m 
testine,*  and  then  to  close  with  sutures  after  Lembert's  method  (Figs' 
119,1 20),  or  to  tie  up  the  opening,  picked  up  on  a  pair  of  forceps 
with  carbolized  silk,t  or  to  leave  the  intestine  in  the  sac  after  - 
free  division  of  the  stricture.  The  first  of  these  can  only  be  fol- 
lowed  when  the  intestine  is  healthy,  and  thus  by  peristaltic  actior 
the  opening  in  the  muscular  coat  will  be  carried  past  that  in  the 
serous,  the  two  not  corresponding,  and  when  aseptic  precaution 
have  been  carefully  followed.  Even  when  the  intestine  is  opened 
it  is  difficult  to  empty  more  than  one  loop  of  intestine.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  these,  or  if  the  intestine  is  much  congested 
and  softened,  the  surgeon  had  best  be  content  with  a  free  division 
of  the  stricture  upwards  and  leaving  the  intestine  in  the  sac + 
This  method  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safer,  but  prevents,  of  course, 
any  attempt  at  relieving  the  patient,  at  one  operation,  by  a  radical 
cure. 

During  any  prolonged  manipulation  of  the  intestines  these 
should  be  kept  covered  as  much  as  possible  by  green  protective 
wrung  out  of  warm  boracic  acid,  or  carbolic  (1  in  80),  or  lint, 
the  fluffy  side  being  turned  away  from  the  bowel.  It  is  wise  also 
that  the  patient  should  be  well  under  the  anesthetic  now,  and 
breathing  quietly.  If  vomiting  occur,  the  surgeon  must  wait, 
keeping  up  pressure  on  what  he  has  reduced.  When  the  intestine 
is  all  reduced,  any  ligatured  stumps  of  omentum  are  returned, 
and,  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  admits  of  it,  the  sac  is  de- 
tached, ligatured,  removed,  and  a  few  sutures  inserted  to  close 
the  dilated  canal  and  external  abdominal  ring,  the  precautions  as 


*  "While  the  intestine  is  emptying,  care  must  be  taken  to  lead  the  contents 
well  away  from  the  wound. 

t  The  ends  of  this  will  be  cut  short,  and  the  precautions  given  at  p.  649  in 
case  of  wound  of  the  intestine  in  herniotomy  followed. 

t  This  will  all  gradually  and  slowly  return  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  On  this 
point  the  following  case  by  South  ( Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  40)  is  of  interest  :— 
"  1  know  by  experience  that  if  strangulation  be  relieved,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
how  much  intestine  be  down.  In  reference  to  this  point,  I  recollect  the  largesl 
scrotal  rupture  on  which  I  have  operated,  and  in  which,  before  the  division  of 
the  stricture,  there  was  at  least  half  a  yard  of  bowel  down,  filled  with  air ;  and, 
after  the  stricture  had  been  cut  through,  at  least  as  much  more  thrust  through, 
so  that  I  almost  despaired  of  getting  any  back  ;  yet,  after  a  time,  I  returned  the 
whole.  To  my  vexation,  however,  next  morning  I  found  that  my  patient  hail  gol 
out  of  bed  to  relieve  himself  on  the  chamber-pot,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  tin1 
bowel  had  descended,  and  in  such  quantity  that  the  scrotum  was  at  least  as  big 
as  a  quart  pot,  and  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestine  was  distinctly  seen 
through  the  stretched  skin.  Nothing  further  was  done  than  to  keep  the  tumour 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  by  degrees  it  returned,  and  the 
patient  never  had  an  uu toward  symptom." 
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)  the  cord  and  other  points  given  at  p.  669  being  carefully 
followed. 

In  this,  as  in  other  operations,  the  wound  should  be  carefully 
,ponged  with  mercury  perchloride  solution  (1  in  2000),  and  left 
exposed  as  little  as  possible,  especially  the  parts  near  the  opening 
into  the  peritonaeum. 

In  providing  drainage  after  an  operation  on  a  large  inguinal 
hernia,  where  the  parts  have  been  much  handled  either  before  or 
during  the  operation,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  bring  the  lower 
end  of  the  drainage-tube  out  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  by 
means  of  a  counter-puncture  there,  thus  ensuring  efficient  escape 
•  of  the  discharges,  and  syringing  out  of  the  wound  if  needful. 

After  thus  considering  the  chief  points  in  the  operation,  it 
e  remains  to  draw  attention  to  some  special  points  connected 
with  inguinal  hernia. 
I.  Varieties* — In  addition  to  the  oblique  and  direct  varieties, 
I  both  of  which  are  acquired,  there  are  some  others  of  much  prac- 
tical importance — e.g., 

(a)  The  congenital.  The  tubular  process  of  peritonaeum  is  open 
from  abdomen  to  fundus  scroti,  and  the  contents  lie  in  contact 
with  the  testis. 

(b)  Hernia  into  the  funicular  process  of  peritonaeum.  Here 
1  the  tubular  process  of  peritonaeum  is  divided  into  a  shut  vaginal 
3  sac  below  and  an  open  funicular  process  above.    Into  the  latter  the 

contents  descend,  but  are  not  in  absolute  contact  with  the  testis. 

(c)  Hour-glass  contraction  of  the  sac.  Here  the  tubular  pro- 
cess is  open  as  in  (a),  but  an  attempt  at  closure  has  brought  about 

pi  a  constriction  which  may  be  at  the  external  abdominal  ring  or 
lower  down  in  the  scrotum.  If  the  contents  pass  through  this 
constriction,  and  get  low  enough,  they  will  be  in  actual  contact 
with  the  testis. 

1  (d)  Encysted  hernia  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Here  the  funicu- 
lar process  is  closed  at  its  abdominal  extremity — i.e.,  at  either  ring 
or  m  the  canal— and  open  below  to  the  testicle.    Here  the  hernial 

1  protrusion  as  it  comes  down  either  ruptures  this  septum  (when 
of  sudden  descent),  or  gradually  extends  and  inverts  it,  or  comes 
down  behind  it.  These  are  rare,  but  may  be  puzzling  when  they 
occur,  as  the  operator  has  more  than  one  layer  of  peritonaeum  to 
incise  before  reaching  the  contents,  two  or  three  being  met  with 


i 


PP  7oRe'Se  Varieties  are  clearly  described  by  Mr.  Birkett  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii. 

■dltio  \  m\  figS'  l64'  l6S)"    See  als° tbc  diaSrams  in  Mr-  Bryant's  Surgery  (second 
onj,  vol,  1.  p.  601. 
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according  as  the  descending  hernia  has  brought  a  layer  of  parieta 
peritonaea ni  with  it  or  no,  and  according  as  the  septum  has  bee 
ruptured  or  stretched. 

That  the  above  varieties  have  an  importance  beyond  that  of  a 
tomical  puzzles  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  (&),  (e),  and  Ql)  strangu 
lation  may  be  very  acute  and  urgent.  Again,  though  the  defect 
is  a  congenital  one,  the  hernia  does  not,  in  many  cases,  make  its 
appearance  till  the  patient  has,  in  early  adult  life,  been  subjected  > 
to  some  sudden  strain.  Finally,  in  these  cases  any  prolongation 
of  the  taxis  will  be  not  only  futile,  but  actually  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  tightness  of  the  strangulation  and  the  facility  with  which 
owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  adhesions,  the  sac  may  be  separated 
or  burst. 

II.  Reduction  en  masse,  and  Allied  Conditions. — These  have 
been  chiefly  met  with  in  inguinal  hernia?  owing  to  the 
loose  connections  of  the  sac  and.  sometimes,  to  the  force  used 
in  attempts  at  reducing  large  specimens.  Strangulation  may 
persist  after  (a)  displacement,  or  (b)  rupture  of  the  sac.  In 
the  former,  the  sac,  still  strangling  its  contents  at  its  neck,  is 
displaced  bodily  between  the  peritonaeum,  usually,  and  extra- 
peritoneal fascia.  In  the  latter,  the  sac  is  rent,  usually  close  to 
its  neck  and  at  its  posterior  aspect,  and  some  of  its  contents  are 
thrust  through  into  the  extra-peritonaeal  connective  tissue.  The 
chief  evidence  of  these  accidents  is — Though  the  swelling  has 
disappeared,  perhaps  completely,  this  has  taken  place  without  the 
characteristic  jerk  or  gurgle.  On  close  examination,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  hernia  is  gone,  some  swelling,  often  tender,  is  usually  to  be 
made  out,  deep  down,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  internal  ring. 
Above  all,  the  symptoms  persist,  perhaps  in  an  intensified  form. 

The  treatment  is  immediate  exploration  of  the  inguinal  canal 
and  the  internal  ring.  If  the  cord  is  exposed,  the  whole  sac  has 
probably  been  detached.  If  any  of  the  sac  is  left  above,  a  rent  in 
it  should  be  sought  for.  Supposing  the  index  finger,  passed  through 
the  internal  ring,  fail  to  find  any  swelling,  aided  by  pressure 
from  above,  a  vertical  incision  must  be  added  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  oblique  one,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  internal  ring 
explored.* 

III.  Retained  Testis  simidating  Hernia. — Such  a  testis, 
when  inflamed,  may  closely  simulate  strangulated  hernia.  A 
testis,  perhaps,  has  never  descended ;  a  truss  has  been  worn  and 


*  As  this  will  probably  involve  abdominal  section,  the  steps  given  further  on 
should  be  referred  to. 
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laid  aside.  The  patient  presents  himself  with  a  tender  swelling 
in  one  groin,  with  indistinct  impulse.  The  abdomen  is  tense  and 
full  constipation  is  present,  and  perhaps  vomiting  of  bilious  stuff. 
Such  a  swelling  should  be  explored  and  the  testis  removed,  as  it 
is  certain,  later  on,  to  cause  serious  trouble,  even  if  the  present 
urgent  symptoms  subside  with  palliative  treatment.  In  other 
cases  a  retained  testis  may  draw  down  an  adherent  loop  of  intes- 
tine which  may  become  actually  strangled.* 


STRANGULATED  UMBILICAL  HERNIA. 

Two  distinct  forms  of  strangulated  hernia  will  be  met  with 
here.  One,  more  rare,  is  of  small  size,  with  a  single  knuckle  of 
intestine  acutely  strangled  in  the  navel-cicatrix.  The  other,  the 
more  common,  is  often  huge,  its  contents  mixed,  intestine  both 
large  and  small,  and  omentum.  Such  hernias  soon  become,  in 
part  at  least,  irreducible  ;  when  in  this  condition,  any  unwise 
meal  may  readily  bring  about  obstruction,  a  condition  requiring 
much  care  to  tell  from  strangulation. t  In  other  cases  a  large 
irreducible  hernia  may  easily  become  strangulated  from  the  descent 
of  some  additional  loop  of  bowel.  The  adequate  fitting  of  a  truss 
is  often  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  here,  owing  to  the  large  size 
of  the  abdomen,  the  presence  of  omentum,  and,  frequently,  of  an 
habitual  cough. 

Practical  Points  before  Operation. — (a)  The  sac  usually  commu- 
nicates directly  with  the  general  peritonasal  cavity  by  a  large 
•  o opening.     (j3)  The  contents  are  not  only  mixed,  but  of  long 
standing,  and  often  adherent,    (y)  The  patients  are  often  advanced 
in  life,  stout,  flabby,  and  not  unfrequently  the  subjects  of  chronic 
i  bronchitis.    (§)  The  coverings  are  ill-nourished,  and  slough  easily. 
Operation. — The  parts  having  been  cleansed  \  by  a  thorough 


*  For  fuller  information  on  these  matters  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  my 
article  on  "  The  Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs  "  (Sys't.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  471). 

t  Amongst  the  most  important  points  will  be  the  vomiting,  whether  early  in 
onset,  constant,  and  showing  signs  of  becoming  feculent,  and  the  constipation, 
whether  absolute,  even  to  the  passage  of  flatus.  In  doubtful  cases  the  rule 
should  be  to  operate.  "  The  risk  of  operating  on  a  hernia  which  is  inflamed  and 
not  easily  reducible  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  risk  of  leaving  one 
which  is  inflamed  and  strangulated;  and  even  if  you  can  find  reasons  for  waiting 
jt  must  be  with  the  most  constant  oversight,  for  an  inflamed  and  irreducible 
hernia  may  at  any  time  become  strangulated,  and  will  certainly  do  so  if  not 
relieved  by  rest  and  other  appropriate  treatment"  (Sir  J.  Paget, "foe.  supra  cit, 

P-  I06). 

+  1  his  is  especially  needful  here  from  the  numerous  wrinkles  of  the  skin  and 
'he  frequent  lack  of  cleanliness. 
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scrubbing  with  soap,  and  soaking  with  I  in  iooo  solution  of 
mercury  perchloride,  and  an  anaesthetic  administered,  an  incision 
2  to  3  inches  long  is  made  over  the  lower*  part  of  the  swelling  in 
the  middle  line,  the  hernia  being  somewhat  pushed  upwards  to 
facilitate  this.t  The  thinness  of  the  coverings  must  be  remem- 
bered. Search  should  be  made  for  any  constricting  bands  of 
fibres  outside  the  sac.  If  it  be  needful,  the  sac  must  be  opened, 
with  the  knife  held  horizontally,  and  slit  up,  care  being  taken 
now  and  throughout  the  operation,  in  cases  of  large  herniae,  that 
protrusion  of  intestine  be  prevented  by  the  means  given  a  little 
later.  The  contents  having  been  examined,  any  intestine  is  gently 
displaced  upwards,  while  the  surgeon  turns  the  curved  surface  of 
a  Key's  director  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  opening,  and,  g  aiding 
the  hernia  knife  on  this,  divides  the  constricting  edge  downwards. 
If  sufficient  space  is  not  given,  the  downward  nick  may  be  re- 
peated, or  the  director  turned  against  the  lateral  or  upper  aspects 
of  the  ring,  and  fibres  here  also  divided. 

Adhesions  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with.  If  they  are  very  close  and  dense,  and  if  the  condition  of 
the  patient  is  unsatisfactory,  the  surgeon  should  be  content  with 
a  free  division  at  one  or  two  places  of  the  constricting  ring,  and 
with  reducing  any  portion  of  intestine  that  has  clearly  only 
recently  come  down,  and  leave  the  rest  undisturbed. 

A  complication  of  large  umbilical  herniae  is  thus  well  described 
by  Mr.  Wood  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  1 1 6  8)  : 

"  In  corpulent  persons,  in  whom  the  operation  has  been  delayed 
until  peritonitis  has  begun,  the  operator  has  frequently  to  contend 
with  a  gush  of  bowels  out  of  the  abdomen.  This  should  be 
restrained  by  receiving  them  in  warm  towels  wet  with  carbolic 
lotion,  and  applying  pressure  by  the  hands  of  assistants.  If  it 
can  be  managed,  all  the  operative  proceedings  within  the  sac 
should  be  done  before  such  a  rush  occurs ;  but  if  a  cough,  or 


*  The  lower  part  is  here  recommended  because,  in  Mr.  Wood's  words  {Intern- 
Encyd.  of  Surg.,  vol.  v.  p.  1165),  "  the  point  of  strangulation  in  an  adult  umbili- 
cal hernia  is  most  frequently  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  where  the 
action  of  gravity,  the  dragging  weight  of  the  contents,  and  the  superincumbent 
fat,  together  with  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  dress  or  an  abdominal  belt, 
combine  to  press  downwards  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  abdominal  opening.  » 
is  here  that  adhesions  and  ulceration  of  the  bowel  are  most  frequently  found, 
and  here  the  surgeon  must  search  for  the  constriction  in  cases  of  strangulation. 


An  incision  here  also  gives  better  drainage. 

t  If  the  surgeon  intends  to  attempt  a  radical  cure,  and  if  the  skin  is  disease  , 
much  thickened  with  old  abrasions,  he  should  remove  this  area  by  two  elliptic* 


incisions. 
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vomiting,  or  anesthetic  difficulty  occurs  at  this  juncture,  this  is 
sometimes  impossible,  and  the  surgeon  is  compelled  to  do  the  best 
he  can.  In  such  cases  the  operation  becomes  a  formidable  one 
indeed,  and  is  comparable  only  to  laparotomy  under  conditions  of 
distension  of  the  intestines.  The  bowels  and  omentum  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  kept  in  the  warm  wet  towels,  and  not  in- 
discriminately handled  by  the  assistants,  whose  arms  should  be 
bared  and  well  purified  with  carbolized  lotion.  The  intestines 
should  always  be  returned  before  the  omentum,  which  should,  if 
possible,  be  spread  out*  over  them  before  the  stitches  are 
applied." 

All  the  intestine  and  the  remains  of  the  omentum,  carefully 
ligatured,  being  returned  if  possible,  the  surgeon  now,  if  the 
patient's  condition  admits  of  it,  removes  the  redundant  sac  and  skin. 
The  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  being  closed  with  a  small 
aseptic  sponge  secured  to  silk,  or  a  flat  sponge  being  inserted,  the 
sac  is  separated  from  its  connections  and  cut  away  close  around 
the  ring  ;  any  bleeding-points  can  now  be  arrested  by  numerous 
strong  chromic-gut  sutures  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  ring 
so  as  to  close  it  save  at  the  lower  part,  where  a  small-sized 
drainage-tube  is  left  with  its  orifice  flush  with  that  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity .t  Before  the  sutures  are  tied,  any  sponge  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  abdomen  so  as  to  keep  the  operation  as 
extra-peritonseal  as  possible,  should  be  removed.  The  redundant 
skin  is  then  cut  away  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  to- 
gether with  stout  silk  or  silver  sutures.  The  drainage-tube  may 
be  removed  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  three  methods  may 
be  pursued  in  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  umbilical  hernia : 
(i)  The  division  of  the  stricture  outside  the  sac  (p.  641).  This 
should  always  be  tried,  but  is  rarely  successful  here.  (2)  If  the 
sac  has  to  be  opened,  the  opening  is  made  as  small  as  possible, 
and  the  ring  freely  divided  at  one  or  two  points,  but  the  contents 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  any  recently  descended  intestine 

*  Mr.  Wood  prefers  leaving  the  edge  of  the  omentum  so  arranged  as  to  become 
adherent  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  hernial  opening,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  future  protrusion,  to  tying  it  and  cutting  it  short. 

+  Mr.  Barker  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1885,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 101)  advises  the  use  of  a  double 
row  of  sutures— the  first  as  given  above  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  ring  ;  the  second, 
to  give  extra  strength  to  the  scar,  are  passed  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  on  each  side,  at  about  £  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  ring. 
On  these  being  brought  together,  a  considerable  fold  of  fibrous  tissue  is  inverted 
and  brought  into  contact  in  the  middle  line,  over  the  first  row  which  closed  the 
ring. 
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being  returned,  but  thickened  omentum,  adherent  intestine.' 
especially  large,  being  left  undisturbed.  (3)  Free  opening  of  the 
sac,  examination  and  separation  of  its  contents,  return  of  all 
intestine  and  of  omentum  after  ligature  and  resection. 

While  the  third  of  these  courses  has  the  great  advantage  of 
leaving  the  patient  permanently  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition, 
as  it  admits  of  something  like  a  radical  cure,*  the  surgeon  can 
only  rightly  decide  between  this  and  the  second  course  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  each  case.  The  following  points  may  aid 
in  judiciously  selecting  either  operation: — (1)  The  size,  long 
standing,  previous  attacks  of  incarceration  and  obstruction  of  the 
hernia,  all  these  tending  to  bring  about  adhesions  and  altera- 
tions in  the  parts.  (2)  The  condition  of  the  patient — viz.,  the 
degree  of  flabby  fatness,  chronic  bronchitis,  probable  renal  and 
hepatic  disease,  amount  of  depression  by  vomiting  and  pain. 
(3)  The  facilities  for  carrying  out  during  the  operation,  and,  later, 
strict  aseptic  precautions.  (4)  The  presence  of  the  skilled  help 
so  essential  in  these  cases.  (5)  The  way  in  which  the  anassthetic 
is  taken.  (6)  The  amount  of  experience  of  the  operator.  Thns 
a  hospital  surgeon,  frequently  operating  and  with  all  instruments  I 
and  assistance  at  hand,  may  readily  incline  to  one  course,  while 
the  other  may  as  wisely  be  followed  by  a  surgeon  who  has  to 
operate  under  very  different  circumstances.t 

STRANGULATED  OBTURATOR  HERNIA. 

This  form  of  hernia  has  occurred  too  frequently  to  be  entirely 
passed  over.  It  may  be  so  readily  and  fatally  overlooked  that  a 
few  words  on  its  diagnosis  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

(1)  Position  of  the  swelling.  This  appears  in  the  thigh  below 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  behind  and  just  inside  the 
femoral  vessels,  behind  the  pectineus,  and  outside  the  adductor 
longus.  (2)  On  careful  comparison  of  the  outline  of  Scarpa's 
triangles,  a  slight  fulness  is  found  in  one  as  compared  with  the 
hollow  in  the  other.     (3)  Pain  along  the  course  of  the  obturator 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  as  essential  to  try  and  ensure  a  radical 
cure  in  the  usual  subjects  of  umbilical  hernia  as  in  children  and  young  male 
adults,  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  active  life  before  them. 

+  Mr.  Clement  Lucas  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  p.  5)  advocated  more  radical 
measures,  such  as  excision  of  the  sac  and  redundant  skin,  with  suture  of  1 
ring,  in  all  cases  of  umbilical  hernia.    Two  successful  cases  are  recorded,  do 
excellent  instances  of  this  treatment,  and  one  of  especial  interest,  as  the; pan 
had  been  previously  thrice  tapped  for  ascites,  and  the  operation  allowed 
pints  and  a  half  of  fluid  to  escape. 
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nerve,  down  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  knee,  and  leg.  (4)  Per- 
sistence of  symptoms  of  strangulation,  the  other  rings  being 
empty  or  occupied  by  reducible  hernia.  (5)  A  vaginal  or  rectal 
examination. 

Operation. — Two  different  ones  present  themselves:  (1.)  by 
cutting  down  on  the  sac  as  in  other  hernias ;  (ii.)  by  abdominal 
section,  and  withdrawing  the  loop  from  within. 

(i.)  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  hernia  was  thus  first  successfully 
operated  on  by  a  general  practitioner,  Mr.  Obre. 

The  parts  being  duly  cleansed  and  slightly  relaxed,  an  incision 
is  made  parallel  to  and  just  inside  the  femoral  vein  *  The 
saphenous  opening  being  probably  exposed  in  part,  the  fascia  over 
the  pectineus  is  next  divided,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  having 
been  torn  through  with  a  director,!  the  obturator  muscle  covered 
by  its  fascia  and  some  fatty  cellular  tissue  is  next  defined,  and 
the  hernial  sac  probably  now  comes  into  view,  either  between 
the  muscle  and  the  pubes,  or  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscle. 
If  the  case  is  a  recent  one,  attempts  are  now  made  to  reduce  the 
hernia  without  opening  the  sac.  If  the  sac  has  to  be  opened, 
and  any  constriction  divided,  the  knife  should  be  turned  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  the  latter  being  the  easier  if  any  constrict- 
ing fibres  intervene  between  the  sac  and  the  bone.  As  the  obtu- 
rator vessels  lie  usually  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  lateral  incision 
must  be  avoided. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  femoral  vessels  drawn  outward 
with  a  retractor,  while  any  branches  of  the  obturator  or  anterior 
crural  nerve  are  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook,  the  same  pre- 
caution being  taken  with  the  saphena  vein. 

When  by  the  passage  of  the  little  finger  into  the  abdomen  it 
is  certain  that  the  intestine  is  reduced,  if  the  condition  of  the 
patient  admits  of  it,  the  sac  is  separated  and  ligatured  close  to  the 
thyroid  foramen  and  removed.  Drainage  must  be  provided  with 
aseptic  horsehair  or  a  fine  tube. 

(ii.)  The  operation  of  abdominal  section  will  perhaps  be  more 
frequently  performed  in  the  future.  An  obturator  hernia  was 
thus  reduced  by  Mr.  Hilton  in  a  case  which  simulated  intestinal 
obstruction.  Some  empty  intestine  being  found  and  traced 
downwards,  led  to  the  detection  of  an  obturator  hernia,  which 

Mr.  Birkett  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  830)  says  the  incision  "may  commence  a  little 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  at  a  point  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  pubes  and 
the  spot  where  the  femoral  artery  passes  over  the  ramus  of  that  bone." 

t  If  it  will  give  more  room,  they  maybe  divided  transversely  for  i£  to  2  inches, 
as  in  Mr.  Obre's  case. 
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was  reduced  by  gentle  traction  aided  by  firm  pressure  made  t 
deeply  in  the  thigh.    The  patient,  who  was  not  operated  on  till 
the  eleventh  day,  died  of  rapid  peritonitis. 

Mr.  Erichsen  briefly  mentions  a  case  operated  on  by  this 
means  in  1884  by  Mr.  Godlee.    The  hernia  was  reduced  without 
difficulty,  but  the  patient,  who  was  much  collapsed  at  the  time 
died  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

The  duration  of  the  hernia  and  the  condition  of  the  patient 
must  be  considered  in  selecting  one  of  the  above  operations. 
Where  the  patient  is  much  exhausted,  the  shock  of  an  abdominal 
incision  should,  I  think,  be  avoided  ;  and  where  a  much-damaged 
intestine  is  present,  it  may  give  way  when  withdrawn,  causing 
extravasation  into  the  peritonaeal  cavity. 

RADICAL  CURE  OF  HERNIA. 

Before  describing  the  different  methods,  the  following  points 
claim  attention,  and  while  the  improvements  of  modern  surgery 
have  established  radical  cure  on  a  sound  scientific  basis,  many 
questions  remain  quite  undecided. 

Permanency  of  cure.     Advisability  or  need  of  wearing  a  truss. 
Term,  "radical  cure."  Age. 

On  these  points  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  the  writings  of 
Mr.  M.  Banks  *  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  foremost  workers  at  this 
subject,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  some  of  his  cases  and  the  honest  • 
frankness  with  which  he  has  given  his  results.    His  experience  is  1 
gained  from  106  cases,  68  of  which  were  without  strangulation,  1 
while  in  38  strangulation  was  present.     Of  66  of  these  cases  in 
which  he  was  able  to  follow  up  the  result,  44  were  completely 
successful,  7  partially  so — i.e.,  though  there  was  a  distinct  tendency 
to  return,  the  hernia  could  now  be  kept  up  by  a  truss,  a  thing  im- 
possible before. 

Mr.  Banks  considers  the  term  "  radical  cure  "  misleading.  "  It 
is  popularly  understood  that  a  patient  upon  whom  a  radical  cure 
has  been  performed  need  never  again  wear  a  truss  nor  ever  again 
be  in  danger  of  his  hernia  coming  down.  This  is,  unfortunately, 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  instances  in  which  a  light  truss 
can  be  dispensed  with  are  the  minority." 

Other  surgeons  hold  a  different  opinion.  Thus,  Dr.  Maceweu 
(Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Dec.  10,  1887),  in  a  brilliant  series  of  cases 


*  Pamphlet,  he.  infra  cit.;  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1S84;  Brit.  Med. 
December  10,  1887. 
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 gj  jn  ail)  in  29  of  which  strangulation  had  been  present — 

without  any  death,  merely  states  that  4*  subsequently  wore  a 
pad  or  bandage. 

Mr.  Barker  t  has  had  no  death  in  a  series  of  4 1  cases.  Seven 
of  these  were  lost  sight  of;  of  the  others  recurrence  had  taken 
place  in  five.  He  does  not  recommend  the  use  of  trusses  except 
in  cases  of  umbilical  hernias. 

Many  other  surgeons  might  be  quoted  as  deprecating  trusses 
altogether,  or  any  save  of  the  lightest. 

With  regard  to  children,  from  an  experience  of  17  cases,  I 
think  that  if  the  recumbent  position  be  insisted  on  for  three 
months  after  the  operation,  so  as  to  give  the  newly  restored  parts 
time  to  consolidate,  a  truss  will  not  subsequently  be  required,  so 
great  is  the  tendency  to  repair  in  early  life. X 

While  it  will  be  at  once  granted  that  any  continuous  pressure 
in  the  form  of  a  pad  with  a  strong  spring  will  tend  to  weaken 
the  inflammatory  thickening  resulting  from  the  operation,  most 
surgeons  will  prefer  that  their  patients  should,  for  some  years  at 
least,  wear  a  light  but  well-fitting  support,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  hernia  and  rings  have  alike  been  large,  where  the  work 
involves  sudden  strains,  or  where  the  patient  is  flabby  or  develops 
an  habitual  cough. 

Indications. — The  following  are  given  only  as  types  of  ap- 
propriate cases.    Many  others  will  suggest  themselves  : — 

i.  Children  of  poor  and  ignorant  parents,  with  large  hernise, 
where  proper  attention  to  the  use  of  a  truss  cannot  be  secured. 


*  In  one  of  these  the  parts  were  firm ;  in  the  others  support  was  worn  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  one  patient  being  of  lax  habit,  another  having  had  a 
direct  hernia  with  a  very  wide  opening,  while  the  occupation  of  the  third  de- 
manded much  exertion. 

t  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,  December  3,  1887.  Mr.  Barker  allows,  however,  that  in 
one  recurrence  the  patient  had  been  at  very  hard  work,  ever  since  the  operation, 
without  a  truss. 

i  Some  of  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  Socin,  of  Bale  (Deut.  Zeit.  f.  C'hir.,  18S6, 
Bd.  xxiv.  Hft.  3  and  4  ;  Annals  of  Swrgery,  March,  1887),  will  well  bear  quoting 
ere:— (1)  Permanent  cure  is  possible  ;  it  is  the  rule  in  recent  hernia? ;  in  other 
ones  it  is  the  exception.    (2)  Permanent  cure  is  more  prominent  in  those  who 
cave  not  completed  their  growth,  other  things  being  equal.    (3)  Prognosis  as  to 
permanency  of  cure  is  unfavourably  influenced  by  the  existence  of  another  hernia 
lab      patient'  as  wel1  as  by  a  family  history  of  hernia.    (4)  Habitual  bodily 
our  appears  to  favour  a  permanent  cure  ;  coughing,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to 
0'JUSe  relaPse-    (S)  Probability  of  recurrence  constantly  decreases  from  the  time 
operation,  being  very  slight  indeed  after  the  lapse  of  two  years.    (6)  The 
a  favourable  method  of  performing  the  radical  cure  is  to  ligato  the  sac  doubly 
repeatedly  at  as  high  a  point  as  possible,  and  to  excise  it.    Suture  of  the  con- 
stricting ring  is  not  advisable. 
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It  will  probably  be  justifiable  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to 
operate  for  radical  cure  in  most  cases  of  hernias  in  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  which  the  hernia  is  still  distinct  at  four  years  of  age.* 
By  this  time  the  parts  are  larger  and  more  easily  kept  sweet.  The 
sac  is  more  easily  dealt  with  now  than  later. 

ii.  Hernias,  especially  inguinal,  in  men  under  thirty-five,  inter- 
fering with  the  activity  of  life,  profitable  employment,  &c.  Sub- 
jects of  inguinal  hernias  with  adherent  omentum  are  never  really 
safe,  especially  if  of  active  life. 

iii.  Small  femoral  hernias  containing  irreducible  omentum. 
These  hernias  are  difficult  to  fit  with  trusses,  and  the  omentum 
keeps  the  ring  open,  and  thus  paves  the  way  for  the  descent  of 
bowel  on  any  sudden  exertion. 

iv.  Large  hernias,  even  colossal,  where  the  patients,  unfitted 
for  work  of  any  kind,  are  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others,!  and 
perhaps  willing  to  run  great  risks ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  are  very  grave  cases  :  u  The  operation  usually  difficult  and 
prolonged,  and  the  dangers  to  be  met  and  overcome  both  numerous 
and  various  "  (Banks).  The  best  proof  of  this  is  given  by  Mr. 
Banks'  series  of  1 6  very  large  and  enormous  hernias  ;  of  these  he 
lost  4,  2  from  septicasmia.  In  another,  even  his  hands  failed  to 
complete  the  operation. 

v.  I  consider  ten  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  as  the  most 
favourable  time,  as  combining  parts  easy  to  handle,  the  possibility 
of  keeping  the  wound  aseptic,  probable  absence  of  any  difficult 
adhesions,  and  good  vitality  and  health. 

Choice  of  Operation. — The  following  have  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  profession — viz. : 

i.  Operation  by  Open  Method  with  Strict  Aseptic  Pre- 
cautions. 

ii.  Subcutaneous  Methods— -e.g.,  Prof.  Wood's  and  Mr. 
Spanton's. 

iii.  Injection  of  Astringents — e.g.,  Oak  Bark. 

Of  these,  the  operation  by  open  method  will  be  described  first 


*  This  age  is  mentioned  above  as  giving  time  for  trials  with  a  truss.  e 
parts  too  have  become  more  developed  and  are  now  more  easily  kept  nsep 
Before  deciding  that  a  well-made  truss  will  not  keep  up  a  diflicult  case— «.£.. 
double  inguinal  hernia— the  hernia  should  be  completely  reduced  with  the  aid 
an  anaesthetic.  k 

t  As  in  three  cases  given  by  Mr.  Banks:  one,  a  labourer,  unfitted  tor  ^ 
had  become  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse;  the  second  was  a  wine-mere nan  , 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  business,  rarely  venturing  out,  and  then  ou ^  g  ^ 
conceal  his  deformity  under  a  large  overcoat  ;  the  third,  a  glass-blower, 
to  perfect  helplessness,  had  to  depend  on  his  wife  for  his  support. 
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and  fully,  as  it  is  the  one  of  all  others  which  is  generally  chosen, 
owing  to'  the  excellent  results  which  it  has  given,  the  precision 
with  which  the  structures  concerned  can  be  avoided  or  manipulated, 
and  its  safety  when  aseptic  precautions  are  strictly  observed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  special  methods,  such  as  those  of  Prof. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Spanton,  give  excellent  results  in  the  experienced 
hands  of  those  who  have  introduced  them,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  they  have  not  been  generally  adopted.  This  is  still  more  true 
of  the  injection  method,  in  this  country  at  least. 

i.  The  Operation  by  Open  Method  with  Strict  Aseptic 
Precautions.* — The  patient  having  been  kept  in  bed  for  some 
time  before,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hernia,  and  any  cough 
attended  to,  only  liquid  diet  is  given  for  the  few  days  preceding 
the  operation,  and  the  bowels  are  duly  attended  to. 

The  parts  being  shaved  if  needful,  and  cleansed,t  the  thigh 
being  a  little  flexed,  an  incision  is  made  with  its  centre  over 
the  external  abdominal  ring,t  and  the  sac  itself  reached  and  made 
certain  of. 

The  sac  being  defined  just  below  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
the  surgeon  must  make  up  his  mind  how  he  is  going  to  deal  with 
it.  At  least  the  four  following  courses  are  open,  and  all  are  well 
deserving  of  trial : — 

A.  The  sac  being  freed  from  its  connections,  and  its  contents 
reduced,  it  is  ligatured  close  to  the  internal  ring,  and  the  fundus 
cut  away.  A  few  silver  sutures  are  then  inserted  in  the  canal 
and  the  external  ring  and  left  in  situ,  the  object  of  the  sutures 
being  merely  to  hold  the  parts  together  temporarily  during  healing 
(Banks). 

B.  The  sac,  separated  not  only  from  the  inguinal  canal,  but 
also  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  ring,  is  reduced  into 
the  abdomen  so  as,  bulwark-like,  to  protect  the  ring.§  While 
this  is  the  primary  point,  the  canal  and  external  ring  are  most 
carefully  closed  with  sutures  (Mace wen). 

C.  The  neck  only  of  the  sac  being  freed  (the  fundus  being  left 
m  situ),  this  is  tied  and  divided.    The  stump  is  then  pushed 


The  following  remarks  apply  to  inguinal  hernia. 

I"  Dr.  Macewen  (/oc.  infra  cit.)  recommends  scrubbing  with  a  nail-brush  and 
soap  and  water;  after  drying,  turpentine,  to  remove  any  grease,  and  then  a 
ittle  methylated  spirit  to  clear  away  the  turpentine,  the  parts  being  then 
coveted  with  lint  soaked  in  some  aseptic  solution. 

+  Mr.  Kendall  Franks  advises  that  when  the  incision  above  is  made  parallel  to 

ie  canali  the  skin  should  be  drawn  down.  Thus  the  skin-wound  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  sutures  buried  beneath,  and  is  further  removed  from  sources  of  sepsis. 

S  See  p.  670. 
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up  into  the  abdomen,  while  the  rings  and  canal  are  cloa 
(Barker). 

^  D.  The  sac,  being  freed  quite  up  to  and  around  the  interna 
ing,  is  twisted,  and,  the  fundus  being  cut  away,  the  twiste 
stump  is  secured  in  situ  by  sutures  passed  through  the  extern! 
abdominal  ring  (Ball). 

A.  Method  of  Banks* — The  sac,  having  been  made,  certain  o 
is  separated  from  the  cord  with  a  finger  or  steel  director,  the  va 
deferens  being  taken  as  a  guide.  This  defining  of  the  'sac,  an 
its  separation,  are  often  matters  of  difficulty— in  children,  o'win 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  parts  and  the  minute  size  of  the  constituent 
of  the  cord,  and  in  adults  from  the  closeness  of  the  adhesion; 
The  surgeon  may  easily  think  he  has  reached  the  sac  long  befor 
he  really  has.  .  In  this  way  the  parts  may  be  needlessly  interfere! 
with  and  stripped  off,  and,  owing  to  oozing  into  opened-up  areola 
spaces,  landmarks  are  lost,  and  suppuration  and  even  sloughic< 
may  occur. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  drag  the  testicle  out  of  its  bed.  Ii 
congenital  cases,  to  avoid  needless  disturbance,  the  sac,  wher 
separated,  should  be  cut  through  above  the  testis,  and  this  pan 
sutured  to  form  a  tunica  vaginalis.!  The  sac  is  next  separated 
through  the  external  ring,  up  into  the  canal  as  high  as  the 
internal  ring,  the  finger  keeping  note,  all  the  time,  of  the  position 
of  the  cord.  If  the  sac  is  clearly  empty,  its  neck  is  now  ligatured 
with  stout  chromic  gut  or  carbolized  silk  as  high  up  as  to  leave  no 
neck,  orifice,  or  dimple  at  the  internal  ring.  The  fundus  is  then 
cut  away  about  ^  inch  below  the  neck. 

If  there  are  any  doubts  about  the  sac  being  empty,  a  small 
opening  is  made,  and  the  little  finger  introduced  to  make  certain. 

If  it  be  needful,  owing  to  adhesions  of  intestine  or  presence  of 
altered  omentum,  the  sac  must  be  freely  opened,  adhesions  sepa- 
rated, and  the  omentum  tied  %  and  cut  away  as  directed  at  p.  644, 
and  returned. 

While  the  omentum  is  being  examined  and  dealt  with,  an 

*  See  foot-note,  p.  664. 

t  A  running  suture  of  chromic  gut  may  be  used  here.    I  employed  this  m 
two  cases  in  1887  in  a  child  of  five  and  a  man  of  twenty-two,  and,  011  account 
the  possibility  of  hydrocele,  watched  these  artificial  tunica?  vaginales  with  much 
interest  for  some  months. 

t  If  the  surgeon  is  in  doubt  about  returning  any  stumps  of  omentum,  he 
should  retain  these  in  the  canal  by  his  sutures  passed  through  this  and  t  le 
pillars.  It  will  render  the  fitting  an  ordinary  truss  more  difficult,  but  not  one 
with  a  horseshoe  pad,  and  will  ultimately  shrink  and  blend  with  other  tisanes. 
Even  if  this  is  delayed,  it  would  be  preferable  to  setting  up  peritonitis  by  return- 
ing any  doubtful  omentum. 
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assistant  must  keep  a  finger  carefully  on  the  canal  above,  to 
prevent  any  slipping  upwards  before  all  is  ligatured,  otherwise 
grave  hemorrhage  may  occur.* 

The  next  step  is  the  suturing  of  the  rings  and  canal.  While, 
no  doubt,  securely  ligaturing  the  neck  of  the  sac  as  high  up  as 
possible  is  the  first  point,  when  this  is  effected,  the  above  struc- 
tures should  be  as  carefully  sutured  as  possible,  if  time  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  &c,  admit  of  it.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  materials  used  are  various — viz.,  wire,  carbolized  silk,  chromic 
cmt,  and  kangaroo  tendon.  Mr.  Banks  uses  silver  wiret  so  thick 
that  a  single  knot  on  it  will  suffice  to  make  it  hold  without  any 
second  knot  and  without  any  twisting.  The  wire  should  be  cut 
verv  close  to  the  knot,  so  as  to  leave  no  projecting  sharp  ends. 

Chromic  gut  is  a  little  uncertain,  in  some  cases  soon  softening, 
in  others  coming  away  but  little  changed,  with  points  of  suppu- 
ration.! Carbolized  silk  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  generally 
applicable,  the  twisted,  not  the  plaited,  kind  being  made  use  of.§ 
The  surgeon's  chief  object  in  passing  the  sutures  should  be  to 
bring  the  conjoined  tendon  as  close  to  Poupart's  ligament  as 
possible,  at  a  point  as  near  the  internal  ring  as  may  be,  so  as  to 
make  the  canal  again  a  mere  chink  or  valve  instead  of  a  short, 
wide  tunnel. 

With  a  curved  needle  on  a  handle  (Fig.  113)  or  one  in  a 
holder,  the  finger-nail  being  insinuated  under  the  edge  of  the 
conjoined  tendon  on  the  outer  side  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  the 
needle  should  be  passed  so  as  to  take  up  the  tendon  and  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  aponeurosis  overlying  it ;  the  cord  being  then  felt 
for,  found,  and  pushed  upwards  and  inwards,  the  needle  is  then 
passed  through  Poupart's  ligament  as  near  the  centre  as  possible. 
In  passing  this  highest  and  most  important  suture  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  deep  epigastric,  the  cord,  and  the  iliac  vessels. 
Other  sutures||  are  then  passed  (1)  through  the  conjoined  tendon 
and  external  pillar  ;  and  (2)  through  the  pillars  of  the  external 
nng.  Before  any  sutures  are  tied  the  cord  should  be  examined 
and  found  free. 

Drainage  is  now  provided  with  a  bundle  of  horsehair,  and  the 


*  This  precaution  will  also  meet  any  vomiting  and  re-descent  of  the  intestine. 

r  "  Its  hold  is  certain  and  enduring  beyond  that  of  any  other  suture,  while  it 
was  harmless  as  any"  (Banks,  Pamphlet,  pp.  13,  14). 

+  If  this  is  used,  it  should  be  taken  from  a  sample  which  the  surgeon  has  tested 
m  operations,  and  the  final  soaking  should  be  under  his  eye. 

8  Note,  p.  4S7. 

II  Three,  at  least,  if  possible,  in  a  large  hernia. 
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skin  wound  closed  with  silk  sutures.    The  dressings,  iodoform  ant 
sal-alembroth  gauze,  are  applied  as  at  p.  646. 
B.  Maceiven's*  (Fig.  113). 

The  object  of  this  is  twofold :  (1)  So  to  separate  the  sac  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  completely  reduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
there  to  rest  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  circumference  of  the 
ring,  and  as  a  bulwark-like  pad  to  "  shed  the  intestinal  waves 
away  "  from  it.t  (2)  By  a  particular  mode  of  inserting  sutures 
to  bring  the  conjoined  tendon  in  close  connection  with  that  part 
of  Poupart's  ligament  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  of 
the  internal  ring. 

The  first  object  is  thus  ensured  : — The  external  ring  being  ex- 
posed (after  the  preliminaries,  foot-note,  p.  667),  the  internal  rim 
and  site  of  the  deep  epigastric  are  examined,  and  the  sac  next 
freed  and  raised.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  kept  pulled  down 
while  the  index  finger  separates  the  sac  from  the  cord,  the 
canal,  and  finally  for  ^  inch  around  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the 
internal  ring.$  The  sac  is  now  folded  on  itself  (Fig.  1 13)  by 
means  of  a  stitch  which  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  distal  end  of  the 
sac.  The  free  end,  threaded  on  a  needle,  is  introduced  through 
the  canal  to  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the  fascia  transversalis,  and 
there  penetrates  the  abdominal  wall  about  1  inch  above  the 
internal  ring.  The  wound  in  the  skin  is  pulled  upwards  so  as  to 
allow  the  point  of  the  needle  to  project  through  the  muscles 
without  penetrating  the  skin.  The  needle  being  withdrawn  and 
unthreaded  by  traction  on  the  thread,  the  folded  sac  is  drawn 
still  further  backwards  and  upwards.  Traction  having  been  kept 
up  on  the  thread  while  the  sutures  are  introduced,  it  is  finally 
secured  by  passing  it  several  times  through  the  external  oblique 
muscle. 

The  second  part  of  the  operation,  closure  of  the  inguinal  canal 
(Fig.  113),  is  now  undertaken.  The  finger,  passed  into  the  canal 
and  lying  between  the  inner  and  lower  border  of  the  internal 
ring  in  front  of  and  above  the  cord,  makes  out  the  position  of 
the  deep  epigastric  artery  so  as  to  avoid  it. 


*  Ann.  ofSurrj.,  August  1886;  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  December  io,  1SS7.  with  nine 
woodcuts.  .    .  , 

t  Dr.  Macewen  thinks  that,  however  carefully  and  high  up  the  sac  is  ueu, 
there  remains  a  funnel-shaped  puckering,  the  apex  of  which  presents  in  , 
internal  ring,  and  that  this  pouch  gradually  becomes  a  wedge,  tending  to  ope 
up  the  canal.  }|1C 

J  All  this  is  done  through  the  original  small  incision,  "  sufficient  to  expo 

•external  abdominal  ring." 
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The  hernia-needle,  carrying  chromic  gut,  then,  guided  by  the 
index  is  made  to  penetrate  the  conjoined  tendon  in  two  places, 
first  from  without  inwards  (a)  near  the  lower  border  of  the  con- 
joined tendon,  and  secondly  from  within  outwards,  as  high  up  as 
possible  in  the  inner  aspect  of  the  canal  (&),  this  double  penetration 
of  the  conjoined  tendon  being  accomplished  by  a  single  screw- 
like turn  of  the  instrument.     One  end  of  the  suture  is  then  with- 

Fig.  113. 


On  the  left  is  one  of  Dr.  Mace-wen's  needles.  They  are  made  of  one  piece  of 
steel.  In  the  middle  is  the  folded  sac.  The  right-hand  figure  (modified  from 
those  of  Dr.  Macewen)  is  intended  to  show  his  mode  of  suturing  the  internal 
rmg.  The  index  finger  in  front  of  the  folded  sac  is  separating  the  peritonasura 
round  the  internal  ring.  The  suture  a,  b,  has  penetrated  the  conjoined  tendon  at 
two  places,  first  from  without  inwards  near  its  lower  border,  and  secondly  from 
within  outwards,  as  high  up  as  possible,  a  loop  being  thus  left  on  the  abdominal 
aspect  of  the  conjoined  tendon.  At  hi  and  V  the  two  ends  of  the  above  suture 
have  been  passed,  separately  threaded  on  needles,  from  within  outwards,  through 
^oupart's  ligament  below,  and  through  the  transversalis  and  obliquos  above. 

drawn,  and  then  the  needle,  with  the  other  end,  is  removed. 
Thus,  a  loop  is  left  at  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the  conjoined 
tendon. 

Secondly,  the  other  hernia-needle,  threaded  with  that  part  of 
the  suture  which  comes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  conjoined 
endon  (of),  guided  by  the  index  in  the  inguinal  canal,  is  passed, 
rom  within  outwards,  through   Poupart's  ligament,  which  it, 
Penetrates  at  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  lower  suture  in  the 
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conjoined  tendon.  The  needle  is  then  completely  freed  from  th  ' 
suture  and  withdrawn. 

Thirdly,  the  needle,  now  threaded  with  that  part  of  the  cat^u 
which  protrudes  from  the  upper  border  of  the  conjoined  tendor 
(&'),  is  passed  from  within  outwards  through  the  transversalis  anc 
internal  oblique  muscles  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  obliqut 
at  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  upper  stitch  in  the  conjoined  ten- 
don. It  is  then  quite  freed  from  the  suture  and  withdrawn. 
There  are  now  two  free  ends  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  externa; 
oblique,  continuous  with  the  loop  of  the  abdominal  surface  of  th« 
conjoined  tendon.  The  two  free  ends  being  drawn  togethei 
tightly,  and  tied  as  a  reef-knot,  the  internal  ring  is  firmly  united 
The  same  stitch  may  be  repeated  lower  down  in  the  canal,  espe- 
cially in  adults,  with  wide  gaps.  The  pillars  of  the  externa'!  ring 
may  likewise  be  brought  together.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  first  or  uppermost  stitch  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
cord  should  lie  behind  and  below  the  sutures  and  be  freely  mov- 
able in  the  canal.  It  is  advisable  to  introduce  all  the  sutures 
before  tightening  any  of  them.  They  may  then  be  experiment- 
ally drawn  tight  while  a  finger  is  introduced  into  the  canal  to 
learn  the  result.  During  the  operation  the  skin  is  drawn  from 
side  to  side  to  bring  the  parts  into  view.  The  skin  falling  into 
position,  the  wound  is  opposite  to  the  external  ring,  the  operation 
being  partly  subcutaneous.  While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
criticize  any  work  done  by  Dr.  Macewen,  and  while  his  statistics 
quoted  at  p.  665  show  what  excellent  results  this  method  gives  in 
his  hands,  I  cannot  but  fear  that,  if  much  used  by  others  of  neces- 
sarily less  experience,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  deep-seated  cellulitis 
being  set  up  during  the  separation  of  the  sac  within  the  internal 
ring,  and  of  this  region  (always  a  feeble  one)  being  much  weakened 
by  pushing  the  sac  through  it.* 

C.  Barker's.^ — This  operation  is  similar  to  the  above  in  that 
the  sac  is  fixed  by  a  suture  to  the  internal  ring,  but  differs  from 
it  and  all  others  in  the  fact  that  the  scrotal  portion  of  the  sac 
is  left  in  situ.  The  rings  and  the  canal  are  carefully  closed  with 
sutures. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  being  exposed^  and  cleared,  with  all  due 
care  of  the  cord,  two  stout  silk  threads  are  now  passed  round  this 

*  In  a  letter  to  me  Dr.  Macewen  claims  that  his  statistics  (p.  665)  proved  that 
his  method  is  far  more  radical  than  that  by  ligature  of  the  sac.  Of  cases  passing 
through  his  own  hands  this  is  certainly  true. 

t  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  December  3,  18S7  ;  Man.  of  Opcr.  Surg.,  p.  334,  fig-  51- 
t  The  incision  is  represented  as  exposing  both  rings  and  the  canal. 
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close  to  the  external  ring,  precautions  being  taken  not  to  include 
the  cord,  or  any  intestine  or  omentum.  The  threads  being  tied, 
the  sac  cut  across  between  them,  and  the  scrotal  portion  left  in 
situ  tied  and  with  its  ligature  cut  short,  one  of  the  upper  threads 
on  the  neck  of  the  sac  threaded  in  a  Lister's  needle  is  passed  up 
the  inguinal  canal,  in  front  of  the  vas,  and  guided  by  the  left  index, 
which  pushes  the  sac  before  it  and  feels  for  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  abdominal  ring.  Here  the  needle  is  passed  through  one  border 
of  the  ring  and  out  through  the  external  oblique.  It  is  again  un- 
threaded and  withdrawn,  and  carrying  the  other  thread  is  passed 
up  the  canal  and  then  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  ring  and 
the  external  oblique.  When  these  threads  are  knotted  securely 
the  stump  is  withdrawn  within  the  abdomen,  and  the  internal  ring 
is  also  closed.  Three  or  four  more  sutures  are  then  passed  through 
the  canal  and  external  ring.  Two  Russian  surgeons  (Ann.  of 
Surg.,  August  1889,  p.  141)  praise  Mr.  Barker's  method  highly. 
From  an  experience  of  eleven  cases  they  speak  of  it  as  actually 
radical,  and  characterised  by  simplicity  and  safety. 

D.  Ball's  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  December  10,  1887). — Here  the 
sac  is  twisted,  the  fundus  cut  away,  and  the  stump  stitched  in  the 
ring. 

The  sac  being  completely  isolated  right  up  to  the  internal  ring, 
and  ascertained  to  be  empty,  is  gradually  twisted  up  by  a  broad 
catch-forceps  grasping  its  neck,  while  the  left  fore-finger  frees 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck.*  In  ordinary  cases,  four  to  five  com- 
plete revolutions  are  sufficient,  but  this  must  depend  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sac,  the  torsion  being  continued  till  it  is  felt  to  be 
quite  tight  and  likely  to  rupture.  An  assistant,  now  holding  the 
torsion-forceps,  maintains  the  twist,  while  a  stout  catgut  ligature 
is  tied  tightly  round  the  twisted  neck  and  cut  short.  Two  sutures 
of  stout  aseptic  silk  are  now  passed  through  the  skin  about  £  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  through  the  outer  pillar  of  the  ring, 
through  the  twisted  sac  in  front  of  the  catgut  suture,  and  then 
through  the  inner  pillar  and  skin.  As  the  sac  now  cannot  un- 
twist it  is  cut  off  in  front  of  these  sutures,  which  are  tied  over 
leaden  plates,  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  wound.  From  in- 
vestigations on  the  dead  body,  Mr.  Ball  finds  that  the  result  of 
he  above  procedure  is  to  throw  the  peritonEeum  into  a  number  of 
special  folds,  radiating  from  the  internal  ring  in  all  directions. 


testicl       I     hcrnia  is  congenital,  the  sac  must  be  cut  through  first  above  the 
the  ««%      thCn  twistecL    In  those  rare  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
sac  irom  the  cord,  this  method  would  be  impracticable. 
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The  ring,  instead  of  being  depressed,  is  rendered  more  prominent  I 
than  the  neighbouring  peritonaeum.     From  an  experience  of  this 
method  in  eleven  cases  I  would  recommend  it  very  strongly  on 
account  of  its  extreme  simplicity  and  its  good  results. 

Subcutaneous  Methods — e.g.,  those  of  Mr.  "Wood  and  Mr. 
Spanton. — Successful  as  these  have  been  in  the  hands  of  their 
authors  they  have  never  been  largely  adopted  by  surgeons.  Im- 
portant, no  doubt,  as  is  the  subcutaneous  principle  in  surgery, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  it  when  applied  to  division  of 
tendons,  and  to  the  taking  up  with  wire  or  corkscrew  enough  of 
important  parts  to  ensure  a  good  result,  while  at  the  same  time 
other  most  important  structures— e.g. ,  peritonaeum,  vessels,  and 
cord— must  be  left  untouched.    The  difficulty  of  making  sure  of 
enough  inflammation,  adhesion  and  consolidation,  the  feeling  that 
a  certain  amount  of  suppuration  is  needful  to  ensure  loosening 
and  removal  of  the  wire  or  corkscrew,  and  that  this  suppuration 
may  lead  to  serious  results,  while  the  having  to  remove  a  foreign 
body  may  break  down  much  of  the  good  done,  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  powerful  objections. 

iii.  Injection  of  Astringents. — I  am  unable  to  find  space  for 
an  account  of  this  method.  The  full  account  given  of  the  open 
method  will,  I  believe,  meet  all  cases.  That  by  injection  has 
found  no  favour  amongst  English  surgeons. 


RADICAL  CURE    OF  PEMOEAL  HERNIA. 

There  is  very  much  less  necessity  for  this,  women,  in  whom 
it  is  so  much  more  frequent,  finding  a  truss  more  efficient  and  less 
irksome,  owing  to  their  less  active  life  and  mode  of  dress.  Omental 
femoral  hernia  (p.  666)  should  be  operated  on  when  there  is  the 
least  difficulty  in  fitting,  or  unwillingness  to  wear,  a  truss,  the  sac 
being  always  ligatured  and  taken  away.  The  same  course  should 
be  followed  in  all  cases  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  when  the 
condition  of  the  patient  admits  of  it,  care  being  always  taken  to 
make  the  smallest  nick  possible  in  Gimbernat's  ligament,  so  as  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  recurrence.  The  steps  have  been  already 
given  at  p.  646.*  _ 

*  Two  of  my  reviewers,  who  stated  that  I  had  given  no  operation  for  the. 
radical  cure  of  femoral  hernia,  must  have  overlooked  the  account  given  above. 
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RADICAL  CURE  OF  UMBILICAL  HERNIA. 

This  operation  is  very  rarely  called  for  in  children  as  the  ten- 
dency to  a  natural  cure  is  so  marked. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  children  where  the  operation  is  justifiable 
from  the  large  size  of  the  ring,  and  the  want  of  improvement 
under  the  surgeon's  own  eye,  the  ring  should  be  closed,  with  strict 
aseptic  precautions.  To  such  cases  an  operation  of  Mr.  Keetley's 
(Ann.  of  Surg.,  September  1 8  87)  is  well  adapted.  The  sac  being 
separated  and  twisted,  as  in  Mr.  Ball's  method  (p.  673),  a  stout 
catgut  suture  is  passed  through  it,  and  the  peritonaeum  being  very 
carefully  separated  from  the  linea  alba  above  the  ring,  a  needle  is 
passed  up  into  the  space  thus  made,  carrying  the  catgut,  threaded, 
through  the  sac,  and  brought  out  through  the  linea  alba.  Then, 
on  pulling  the  catgut  tight,  the  twisted  sac  is  drawn  into  the 
space  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  linea  alba.  The  edges  of 
the  hernial  aperture,  now  freed,  are  pared  and  brought  together 
with  pins  and  twisted  suture. 

For  those  cases  of  adult  umbilical  hernia  where  the  age,  and 
the  condition  of  the  patient  as  to  her  lungs  and  other  viscera  is 
sufficiently  favourable,  and  where  a  truss  or  belt  is  found  use- 
less, the  operation  already  given  (p.  659),  and  the  steps  for  taking 
away  the  sac  and  redundant  skin,  and  suturing  the  ring,  will  be 
found  sufficient. 


(    6/6  ) 


CHAPTER  III. 


COLOTOMY. 

Under  this  term  are  included  the  operation  of  opening  the 
ascending  or  descending  colon  in  the  loin,  or  lumbar  colotomy— an 
operation  with  which  the  name  of  Amussat*  is  justly  associated— 
and  also  the  anterior  colotomy  of  Littre,  in  which  the  sigmoid 
colon  is  opened  in  the  left  iliac  region. 

Colotomy  will  be  compared  with  excision  of  the  rectum,  in 
cases  of  cancer,  later  on. 


LUMBAR,  OR  POSTERIOR  COLOTOMY  (Figs.  I  1 4,  1 1  5). 
Indications. 

(1)  Malignant  disease  of  rectum  not  admitting  of  dilatation. 

(2)  Venereal,  or  syphilitic  stricture  of  rectum,  in  which  previous 
treatment,  including  dilatation,  has  failed,  and  in  which  proctotomy! 

is  not  available. 

In  either  of  the  above,  extensive  ulceration,  much  pain,i  loss  of 

*  Students  are  often  perplexed  as  to  the  difference  between  Amussat's  and 
Callisen's  operations.  Callisen  (1796)  was  the  first  to  suggest  such  an  operation 
as  colotomy,  and  planned  to  open  the  descending  colon  by  a  vertical  incision. 
This  proposal  was  condemned  by  contemporary  surgeons.  Amussat  revived  the 
retro-peritoneal  operation,  if  he  was  not  the  first  to  perform  it,  but  modified  it 
by  extending  it  to  the  ascending  and  descending  colon  alike,  and  by  making  use 
of  the  transverse  incision.  Long  before  Amussat's  time,  Littre  (1710)  had  opened 
the  sigmoid  flexure  through  the  peritoneum,  and  in  1776  Hllorf  had  opened  tne 

'  Linea  r  division  of  a  non-malignant  stricture  posteriorly.    If  a  finger  cannot  be 
rjasscd  through  the  stricture,  this  is  first  divided  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to 
admit  the  finger.    Then  a  curved,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  passed  through  the  stnc- 
^  ao  transfix  the  bowel  beyond  the  stricture,  and  the  point  is  brought 

out  d  so  0  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.    The  parts  are  then  cleanly  divided  by  cuthng 
^  tZl  the  anus  in  the  middle  line.    In  about  ten  days  the  use  of  bo  - 
L  commenced.    For  a  good  account  of  this  excellent  operation,  see  Mi.  Cn]  | 
Ms  of  the.  Rectum  and  Amis,  p.  239.  run  it- 

?in  a  few  and  exceptional  cases  cancer  of  the  ^nte^e  m^  £ 
Juse  sot  up  visceral  deposits,  and  kill  the  patient  with  very  little  pain 

simple  means,  if  used  regular,-. 
washing  out  the  bowel  with  warm  water  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
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sphincter  power,  profuse  bloqd-stained  or  fseco-purulent  discharge 
from  the  bowel  or  multiple  fistula),  abundantly  justify  the  operation. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  those  where  the  symptoms  are  not  yet 
very  urgent  that  the  surgeon  will  find  most  difficulty  in  deciding 
when  to  advise  colotomy .  Where  intestinal  obstruction  *  is  actually 
impending,  the  patient  will  be  anxious  to  submit,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  pain  and  distress  actually  present,  and  the  surgeon  will 
be  ready  to  perform  an  operation,  even  if  the  duration  of  life  may 
be  but  brief.  In  less  urgent  cases  if  the  surgeon  be  doubtful  as 
to  recommending  this  operation,  he  cannot  do  wrong  if  he  lay 
stress  on  two  points,  one,  that  there  is  always  the  risk  of  obstruction 
setting  in,  and  none  can  say  how  soon  this  may  call  for  colotomy 
under  circumstances  much  less  favourable  ;  the  other  that  there 
is  great  hope  that  the  operation  by  diverting  the  fasces  will  arrest 
the  rate  at  which  the  growth  will  otherwise  spread. f  In  these 
same  less  urgent  cases,  the  patient  or  the  friends,  especially  if  in 
a  better  rank  of  life,  will  frequently  expect  a  decided  answer  as 
to  the  amount  of  relief,  and  also  the  amount  of  annoyance  which 
will  follow  on  an  artificial  anus.  Before  attempting  to  give  any 
data  on  which  an  answer  may  be  founded,  I  would  say  that  I 
think  the  more  frequently  a  surgeon  performs  this  operation  the 
more  will  he  admit  that  there  are  cases,  occasional  no  doubt,  in 
which  this  operation,  though  well  performed,  fails  to  give  the 
expected  amount  of  relief. 

Putting  aside  cases  where  the  operation  is  performed  too  late, 
and  where  the  local  mischief  has  been  allowed  to  become  too 
advanced,  those  where  secondary  deposits  exist,  cases  where  the 
opening  has  been  too  free,  or  where,  with  a  proper  opening,  a 

a  suppository  of  cocaine  and  iodoform  with  morphia  and  belladonna,  an  astringent 
injection  being  given  if  needful,  and  retained  at  night,  will  give  much  comfort, 
at  all  events  for  a  time.  When  these  fail,  or  when  obstruction  begins  to  appear 
in  the  distance,  colotomy  should  be  resorted  to  unless  age  or  such  condil  ions  as 
ascites,  secondary  deposits  in  the  peritoneal  or  thoracic  cavity  render  this  step 
•inadvisable. 

*  The  importance  of  this,  its  presence  or  absence,  is  well-known.  It  is  due 
to  procrastination,  which  puts  off  colotomy  till  the  strength  is  exhausted  by 
repeated  attacks  of  obstruction,  and  peritonitis  is  setting  in  that  the  stat  istics  of 
this  operation  are  not  more  favourable.  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  Bradshaw  Lecture  on 
Colotomy,  states  that  of  100  cases  in  which  he  operated  to  relieve  obstruction, 
55  were  successful,  of  70  cases  operated  on  before  obstruction  threatened  life, 
not  one  sank  from  the  operation. 

t  Sometimes  this  is  as  marked  as  it  is  unexpected.  I  am  now  (February  1891) 
watching  the  case  of  a  young  woman  in  whom  I  performed  lumbar  colotomy  in 
April  1887,  for  a  soft  bleeding  carcinoma  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum. 
The  rectum  has  long  been  entirely  occluded,  but  the  general  health  is  only  now 
beginning  to  fail. 
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constant  cough,  aided  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  tissues,  tends  to 
bring  about  a  worrying  prolapsus,  putting  aside  cases  in  which 
the  opening  was  perhaps  originally  too  small,  or  in  which  the 
patient  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  the  opening  dilated  as 
directed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  occasionally  causes  of  failure  to 
give  complete  relief  are  met  with  after  an  operation  quite  properly 
carried  out.  While  I  cannot  give,  and  have  failed  to  meet  with, 
an  explanation  for  every  case,  I  think  the  following  are  hond  fide 
causes,  and  without  detracting  seriously  from  the  value  of  this 
excellent  operation,  because  only  occasional,  I  feel  that  they  have 
been  somewhat  unduly  overlooked,  and  that  there  is  too  great  a 
tendency  amongst  writers  on  colotomy  to  teach  that,  if  it  is  done 
sufficiently  early,  and  if  its  immediate  risks  are  survived,  the 
relief  is  always  decided  and  the  patient's  condition  always  a  most 
satisfactory  one. 

Some  of  these  instances  of  incomplete  relief — viz.,  persistent 
passage  of  motions  over  the  malignant  disease,  and  teasing  diarrhoea 
from  the  artificial  and  natural  anus,  have  seemed  to  me  to  be 
due  :  ( I )  To  the  lower  communication  with  the  bowel  being  too 
patent,  sometimes  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
colon  at  the  spot  where  it  has  been  drawn  into  the  wound, 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  loin  or  the  length  of  the 
meso-colon,  is  scarcely  kinked  or  bent  at  all ;  this  leads  to  escape 
of  fasces  over  the  malignant  growth  and  much  pain  and  teasing 
diarrhoea.  (2)  To  persistence  of  the  growth  in  the  bowel  below, 
causing  a  profuse  sanious  discharge.  (3)  To  the  growth  extend- 
ing upwards  towards  the  wound,  or  to  the  bowel  having  been 
opened  only  just  above  the  growth. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  complete  the  failure  of  previous  treatment, 
the  more  painful,  difficult,  frequent,  and  unsatisfactory  the  action 
of  the  bowels,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  distension  of  the 
sigmoid  or  lower  intestines  generally,  the  more  frequent  the 
attacks  of  gripings  and  partial  obstructions,  which  herald  in  the 
tormina  of  a  complete  miserere;  the  younger  the ^  patient,  and 
thus  the  longer  the  natural  prospect  of  active  life,  the  more 
plain  are  the  indications  for  colotomy.  On  the  one  hand,  certain 
special  evils*  call  loudly  for  the  relief  which  the  operation  may 
gjve— viz.,  a  patulous  or  invaded  sphincter  allowing^involuntary 

*  To  quote  only  two  special  wretchednesscs-e.tf.,  when  •^J^, 
from  her  easy-chair  without  an  escape  of  flatus  or  frcccs  taking  p  ^ 
powerless  sphincter,  or  when  a  man  is  threatened  with  agonies  ot  pai 
carcinoma  eating  backwards  and  involving  the  sacral  nerves,  and  causing 
of  the  sacrum,  with  fistula;  and  foul  discharge. 
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escape  of  flatus  and  faeces,  multiple  Astute  giving  rise  to  foul 
sanious  discharge,  keeping  the  patient  (perhaps  a  woman  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness)  in  a  constantly  filthy  condition,  and 
leading  to  a  brawny,  painful  condition  of  the  buttocks,  which 
thus  readily  become  the  seat  of  cellulitis  and  its  allies ;  projec- 
tion of  the  growth  downwards  through  the  anus,  leading  not  only 
to  a  patulous  sphincter  and  its  consequent  wretchedness,  but 
also  to  irksome  or  painful  sitting. 

The  above  passage  stands  as  I  wrote  it  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  book.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  its  correctness  by 
the  opinion  of  a  surgeon  of  wider  experience  than  my  own,  Mr. 
Jessop  of  Leeds  {Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  408).  "A 
careful  and  impartial  comparison  of  their  sufferings,  however,  in 
a  series  of  patients,  including  some  who  had  declined  and  some 
who  had  undergone  operation,  has  convinced  me  of  the  great 
utility  of  colotomy,  and  has  completely  dispelled  my  doubt  as  to 
its  alleviating  power.  The  conclusions  I  have  been  able  to  draw 
are  that,  by  its  means,  the  continuous  pain  is  lessened  in  severity  ; 
the  desire  to  evacuate,  almost  constant,  and  very  distressing  where 
no  operation  is  performed,  disappears  in  some  and  is  lessened  in 
others  ;  incontinence  of  fasces,  a  frequent  source  of  anguish  in 
rectal  cases,  though  occasionally  met  with,  is  usually  absent  in 
the  colotomised  ;  and  finally,  the  motions  are  not  only  discharged 
with  comparative  ease,  but  in  the  majority  are  reduced  to  at  most 
two  or  three  in  the  twenty-four  hours." 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  conditions  contra-indicate  the  oper- 
ation— viz.,  exhaustion  of  strength,  evidence  of  secondary  deposits 
in  the  peritonaeal  cavity,  liver,  lungs,  or  pleura,  absence  of  much 
pain  or  obstruction  from  first  to  last. 

(3)  Annular  stricture  of  the  sigmoid  colon. 

(4)  Malignant  disease  of  the  large  intestine  higher  up — viz., 
m  the  splenic  or  hepatic  flexures. 

(5)  Pelvic  tumours  pressing  on  the  rectum. 

(6)  Results  of  pelvic  cellulitis  narrowing  the  rectum.* 


*  This,  though  rare,  is  occasionally  an  undoubted  indication  for  colotomy. 
I  still  see  from  time  to  time  a  woman  in  whom  Mr.  Howse,  over  ten  years  ago, 
performed  colotomy  for  urgent  obstruction  due  bo  the  contraction  of  the  bowel 
brought  about  by  pelvic  cellulitis.  Quite  lately  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  woman, 
aged  twenty-three,  in  whom  chronic  obstruction  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
same  cause,  dating  here  to  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child.  The  ring  of  con- 
traction round  the  rectum  was  here  so  marked,  that  carelessness  in  diet  or  neglect 
°f  the  use  of  bougies  will,  I  am  certain,  lead  to  colotomy  being  ultimately  called 
The  possibility  of  the  mischief  in  these  cases  being  gummatous  must  always 
ce  remembered. 
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(7)  Chronic  intestinal  obstruction  due  to  any  of  the  above 
causes. 

Mr.  Jessop  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  407)  shows 
that  the  position  of  the  cancer  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  onset  of  obstruction.  Thus,  in  cancer  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
rectum  there  is  not  much  need  to  fear  the  occurrence  of  complete 
obstruction :  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  almost  certain  to  appear 
sooner  or  later  when  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  is  involved. 
Mr.  Jessop  explains  this  difference  by  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  two  parts.  Thus,  whereas  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  be- 
comes more  closely  applied  to  the  sacrum  and  pelvis,  in  its  upper 
part  it  is  comparatively  free.  Therefore,  with  cancer  below,  the 
contractile  action  of  the  colon  above  is  exerted  with  effect  in  forc- 
ing the  contents  through  a  contracted  ring  where  that  ring  is  fixed 
and  immovable ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  cancer  of  the  upper 
rectum,  the  narrowed  portion  is  free,  movable  and  not  attached, 
the  efforts  of  the  bowel  above  succeed  only  in  invaginating  or 
otherwise  displacing  the  growth,  often  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
reach  of  the  finger,  but  fail  altogether  in  effecting  any  onward 
movement  of  its  contents. 

(8)  Vesico-intestinal  fistula. 

Lumbar  colotomy  is  performed  in  cases  of  communication 
between  the  large  intestine,  especially  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  fasces  into  the  bladder,  with  its  results 
of  cystitis,  agonizing  obstruction  of  urine,  and  passage  of  flatus 
from  the  urethra  without  notice  and  beyond  control. 

Such  a  fistula  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  between  the 
sigmoid  or  rectum  and  the  bladder ;  if  between  the  latter  and  the 
rectum,  the  communication  may  be  found  by  the  finger,  or  by 
passing  a  duck-bill  speculum  and  injecting  coloured  fluids  * ^  Too 
frequently  malignant  in  character,  it  is  occasionally  of  a  simpler 
nature — e.g.,  dysenteric,  &c,  and  so,  perhaps,  curable.  Thus,  m 
Mr.  Holmes's  case  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vols.  xlix.  and  1.)  the  ulcera- 
tion between  the  sigmoid  and  the  bladder  was  not  malignant,  colo- 
tomy for  fifteen  months  was  most  successful,  but  a  permanent  cure 
was  prevented  by  similar  ulceration  taking  place  between  the 
caecum  and  bladder  which  caused  death.    Whether  the  cause  is 


*  The  following  plan,  based  upon  one  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Lund  (//«<  • 
1885,  p.  91),  would  very  likely  be  useful-viz.,  to  pass  into  the  rectum  a  b 
round  which  is  wound  a  strip  of  lint  well  soaked  in  starch  and  water  ana  ^ 
and  then  to  inject  into  the  bladder  some  diluted  iodine  solution.  . 
starch  iodide  on  the  bougie  would  show  the  position  of  the  fistula. 
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malignant  disease  or  no,  the  life  which  lies  before  the  patient  is 
scarcely  tolerable. 

The  opening  is  far  more  frequently  valvular  in  nature — i.e.,  while 
it  admits  of  the  passage  of  faeces  into  the  bladder,  urine  very 
rarely  passes  per  anum. 

Some  rarer  indications  for  colotomy  deserve  mention,  viz. — 
(9)  Cancer  of  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  obstructing  the  splenic 
flexure.  Mr.  Beck  records  a  case  of  this  kind  (Lancet,  vol.  i.  1887, 
p.  1 1  3).  When  the  descending  colon  was  opened  neither  gas  nor 
feces  escaped,  although  the  abdominal  tension  caused  the  gut  to 
protrude  through  the  wound.  The  finger  inserted  into  the  colon 
could  not  reach  the  seat  of  obstruction.  The  ascending  colon  was 
accordingly  opened,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  and  liquid  faeces 
at  once  escaped.  The  operation  gave  great  relief,  but  death  (un- 
explained by  the  autopsy)  took  place  suddenly  seventeen  days 
later. 

( 1  o)  Malignant  disease  of  the  prostate  when  the  chief  symptom 
of  this  is  rectal  and  not  vesical  obstruction. 

Site  of  the  Proposed  Colotomy. — In  some  cases,  especially 
where  intestinal  obstruction  is  threatening  from  malignant  disease, 
the  surgeon  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  the  disease,  and 
therefore  on  which  side  to  operate.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  fixed  rules  for  advice,  but  the  following  points  will  help  in 
doubtful  cases.  Before  specifying  them  I  would  call  attention  to 
two  points,  one,  that  malignant  disease  quite  low  down — e.g.,  sig- 
moid, may,  by  a  sudden  onset  of  obstruction,  simulate  a  more  acute 
condition  of  things  higher  up,  the  patient  being  too  ill,  or  other- 
wise unable  to  give  an  account  of  previous  culminating  obstructions, 
and  that  thus  the  abdomen  may  be  opened,  while  all  that  is 
wanted  is  a  lumbar  colotomy ;  the  other,  that  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
the  colon  should  first  be  explored  in  the  loin,  preferably  the  right. 
The  other  alternative,  if  the  site  of  the  obstruction  cannot  be 
determined,  is  to  open  the  abdomen  in  the  middle  line  and  explore 
from  here.  When  the  patient's  condition  is  good,  and  the  abdo- 
men not  distended,  when  the  surgeon  is  well  versed  in  peritonaeal 
surgery  and  has  skilled  helpers,  this  course  will  not  add  materially 
to  the  risk.  But  where  the  case  is  urgent  and  the  abdomen  dis- 
tended, it  will  be  the  safer  course,  in  cases  of  chronic  obstruction 
where  the  site  of  the  block  cannot  be  ascertained,  to  explore  the 
ascending  colon  at  once. 

(I)  Ine  proportionate  frequency  of  stricture  in  different  parts  of 
tht  large  intestine.  The  frequency  of'  disease  in  the  rectum  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  as  compared  with  any  other  part  of  the  large 
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intestine,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  frequency  of  disease  in  the 
left  side  of  the  arch  formed  by  the  large  intestine,  as  compared 
with  such  disease  in  the  right  side,  are  well  known  * 

(2)  The  Use  of  Large  Injections. — Dr.  Fagge  {loc.  supra  ctfc, 
p.  318)  thus  writes  on  this  subject:    "Several  writers,  and 
especially  the  late  Dr.  Brinton,  have  laid  stress  on  the  value  of 
large  injections  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.    The  observer  I  have 
named  has  even  laid  down  definite  rules  for  our  guidance  in  this 
respect.    *  It  is  quite  singular,'  he  says,  '  how  trustworthy  I  have 
found  the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at.     For  example,  with  a 
maximum  injection  of  a  pint  of  warm,  bland  liquid,  the  obstruc- 
tion in  an  ordinary  male  adult  may  be  referred  to  a  point  not 
lower  than  the  upper  third  of  the  rectum.    A  pint  and  a  half, 
two  pints,  three  pints,  belong  to  corresponding  segments  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure.    The  descending  and  transverse  colon  accept  a 
larger,  but  more  irregular  quantity.    In  one  case,  in  which  it  was 
evident  that  the  stricture  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending 
colon,  nine  pints  of  injection  were  always  found  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum.' "    Dr.  Fagge  points  out  that  the  correct  determination  of 
this  point  requires  much  care,  as  (a)  some  of  the  fluid  measured 
may  escape  in  the  injection ;  and  (6)  a  stricture  may  be  pervious 
to  fluid  injected  from  below,  though  the  intestinal  contents  may 
be  unable  to  pass  through  it  from  above.    Thus,  in  a  case  m 
which  there  was  a  mass  of  disease  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  just 
above  the  pelvis,  four  pints  of  water  were  injected  per  rectum  ;  of 
this  a  small  portion  only  returned,  the  greater  part  passing  through 
the  stricture  and  adding  to  the  accumulations  above  it.    I  would 
add  one  more  caution  with  regard  to  these  injections.  Patients, 
in  much  misery,  and  having  submitted  to  one  or  two  rectal 
examinations,  will  sometimes  ask  for  an  anesthetic.    Such  an 
aid  must  be  used  with  great  caution  if  there  is  already  abdominal 
distension.    There  is  not  only  a  danger  of  adding  seriously  to 
the  distension,  and  thus  further  weakening  or  rupturing  part* 
which  may  be  already  near  the  point  at  which  they  give  way 
eg,  a  cecum  with  "distension  ulcers"— but  an  anesthetic, 
especially  chloroform,  has  additional  dangers  in  such  cases 
these,  where,  in  a  patient  probably  no  louger  young,  toe  acton 
the  heart  and  lungs  are  interfered 

— '  —  —   £6S 

•  Dr.  Fagge,  in  drawing  attention  to  this  ^ot  (Guy s  ^ 
p.  314),  quoted  the  following  .statistics  from  colon,  I4  in  fta 

in  the  csccum,  10  in  the  ascending  colon,  u  in  the  t^verse  ^  atigtic9 
descending  colon,  30  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  30  m  the  rectum, 
of  Dr.  Fagge  and  M.  Duchaussoy  confirm  the  above. 
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against  the  diaphragm.  The  vomiting,  which  the  anaesthetic  may- 
cause,  may  also  prove  suddenly  fatal,  faecal  matter  being  sucked 
down  into  the  lungs. 

(3)  The  distance  to  which  a  long  bougie  or  rectal  tube  passes 
is  of  very  little  value,  and  needs  only  the  briefest  mention  here, 
because  the  surgeon  is  still  called  to  cases  in  which  he  is  assured 
that  the  obstruction  cannot  be  in  the  rectum  or  low  down  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  as  a  long  bougie  has  been  easily  passed  its  full 
length.  This  fallacy,  which  is  due  to  the  bougie  bending  on, 
itself,  is  more  frequent  than  the  other  one,  in  which  the  arrest 
of  a  bougie  by  one  of  Houston's  folds  misleads  into  the  belief 
that  a  stricture  exists  low  down. 

(4)  The  form  of  the  abdomen  may  give  valuable  conclusions. 

I  Thus  Dr.  Fagge  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  319)  gives  a  case  of  cancer  of 
the  hepatic  flexure,  in  which  it  was  observed  during  life  that  the 
caecum  and  ascending  colon  were  distended,  and  not  the  descend- 
ing colon.  Again,  he  observes  that  when  the  rectum  or  the 
sigmoid  flexure  is  the  seat  of  obstruction,  the  lumbar  regions  and 
the  epigastrium  are  no  doubt  generally  prominent,  and  the  course 
of  the  colon  is  more  or  less  plainly  marked  out.  That  these 
conclusions  are  only  valuable  if  not  too  implicitly  relied  upon  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  cancer  of  the  rectum  may  be  present,  with 
vomiting,  peristalsis,  and  borborygmi,  and  yet  there  may  be  no 
general  distension  of  the  abdomen,  no  tilling  out  at  all  of  its 
sides :  on  the  other  hand,  a  prominent  epigastrium,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  large  horizontal  coil  of  intestine  here  may  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  transverse  colon  is  distended,  the  disease 
being,  nevertheless,  in  the  ileum,  a  distended  coil  of  which  has 
rivalled  the  colon  itself. 

(5)  A  symptom  of  some  value,  if  verified  by  the  medical  man 
himself,  is  the  fact  that  for  some  time  the  motions  have  been 
narrow,  tape-like,  broken  up,  abnormal  in  bulk,  shape,  and,  length. 
Certain  fallacies  diminish,  however,  the  value  of  the  above — e.g., 
that  in  cases  of  stricture  high  up,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  there  is  probably  room  for  the  faeces,  after  they 
have  got  through  the  stricture,  to  collect,  till  their  characteristic 
form  is  given  them,  though  we  do  not  know  how  far  irritation  of 
the  intestine  and  formation  of  mucus  at  the  seat  of  the  growth 
may  interfere  with  this. 

(6)  A  few  other  points — e.g.,  constant  arrest  of  borborygmi  at 
°ne  spot,  fixed  pain  at  one  spot,  as  in  the  right  hypochondrium — 
may  give  useful  indications,  while  others,  such  as  a  rectal  exami- 
nation, are  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  mention. 
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If,  after  weighing  the  above,  the  surgeon  is  still  in  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  site  of  the  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  perform  right-sided  lumbar  colotomy.  He  should  not 
be  deterred  from  this  by  the  anatomical  difficulties  (e.g.,  a  more 
complete  peritonasal  coat)  supposed  to  exist  on  this  side.  Espe- 
cially where  the  colon  is  at  all  thickened  or  distended,  the  operation 
on  one  side  is  no  more  difficult  than  on  the  other. 

Landmarks  (Fig.  I  14). 

1 .  The  lower  border  and  tip  of  the  last  rib. 

2.  A  point  1  inch  behind  the  centre  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
this  point  being  found  by  accurate  measurement  along  the  crest 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  superior  spines  (Allingham). 

3.  A  line  drawn  vertically  up  from  the  last- mentioned  point 
to  the  last  rib.  This'  gives,  with  sufficient  correctness,  the  line 
of  the  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus,  and  the  position  of  a  normal 
colon. 

Owing  to  the  varying  length  of  the  last  rib,  the  upper  end  of 
this  line  may  meet  this  bone  at  its  tip,  or  at  a  spot  a  varying  dis- 
tance in  front  of  or  behind  this  point.  It  is  well  to  dot  the  ends 
of  this  vertical  line  with  an  aniline  pencil.  The  dint  of  a  finger- 
nail, made  when  the  patient  has  been  brought  under  the  anes- 
thetic, will  mark  these  points  sufficiently  to  begin  with,  but  a 
little  later,  in  a  difficult  case,  the  surgeon  may  be  glad  of  having 
taken  every  possible  precaution. 

Incisions. 

1.  Vertical,  of  Oallisen.  This  at  first  sight  is  the  best,  as  it 
follows  the  above  line,  and  thus  corresponds  anatomically  to  the 
colon,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving  but  limited  space, 
especially  in  a  fat  or  deep-chested  patient;  and,  if  prolonged 
upwards,  so  as  to  give  all  the  space  possible,  it  divides  the  inter- 
costal vessels  running  with  the  last  dorsal  nerve,  and  gives  rise 
to  troublesome  haamorrhage. 

2.  Transverse,  of  Amussat. 

3.  Oblique,  of  Bryant,  modified  from  the  above.    One  of  tue 
two  latter  is  usually  employed ;  they  have  the  great  advantage ,  0 
being  readily  prolonged  when  more  room  is  required  and 
oblique  incision  corresponds  better  witii  the  course  of  the  nerv 
and  vessels.*    It  is  the  one  given  belor.'.  

*  Mr.  Grcig  Smith  (Abdom.  Surg.,  3rd  ed.  p.  455)  thinks  thatthh s  incis ion  helps 
to  prevent  prolapse  of  the  bowel  by  lying  ^^VTTf^cuSv  in  women, 
also  the  following  practical  hint In  thin  patients  and  P^cul£  for  the 
whose  iliac  crests  are  more  prominent  than  in  men,  tnere  »  ;rhio  mav 

upper  lip  of  the  wound  to  fall  inwards,  while  the  lower  hp  protrude.. 
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Operation  (Figs.  114,  115). 

The  patient  being  turned  on  to  his  side  (most  usually  the  right), 
with  a  firm  pillow  under  the  loin,  the  parts  cleansed,  the  tip  of  the 
last  rib  and  the  point  on  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  as  given  above, 
being  dotted  with  an  aniline  pencil,  an  incision  is  made,  beginning 
2 .!  or  3  inches  from  the  spine,  according  to  the  size  of  the  erector 
spine,  a  little  below  the  last  rib,  and  running  downwards  and 
forwards  for  3  J  to  4  inches  towards  the  anterior  superior  spine. 
The  centre  of  this  incision  should  bisect  the  line  given  at  p.  684 
as  the  line  of  the  colon. 

The  first  cut  should  expose  the  muscles,  the  skin  in  the  poste- 
rior half  being  thick,  and  the  subcutaneous  fat  often  abundant. 
The  next  may  go  well  into  the  muscles,  the  remainder  of  which 
should  then  be  carefully  divided  with  the  knife,  or  divided  on 
a  steel  director,  so  as  to  expose  the  fascia  lumborum  ;  any  bleed- 
ing vessels  being  now  secured,  this  fascia  is  pinched  up,  nicked 
.  and  slit  up  on  a  director.   Two  retractors  being  placed  on  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  the  fat  which  lies  around  the  kidney  and  behind  the 
fascia  lumborum  is  next  torn  through  with  two  pairs  of  dissecting- 
<  forceps.    If  the  bowel  is  distended,  it  will  bulge  up  into  the 
wound,  pushing  before  it  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  the  operation 
i  can  be  readily  completed.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bowel  is 
empty,  the  real  difficulties  of  the  operation  only  begin  at  this  stage. 
The  wound  being  well  opened,  the  kidney,  if  it  come  down  below 
the  rib  (as  it  occasionally  does,  especially  in  a  patient  breathing 
heavily  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic),  being  kept  out  of 
the  way  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  the  intestine  is  sought  for 
by  scratching  with  a  director,  or  two  pairs  of  forceps,  through  the 
;  transversalis  fascia  (Fig.  1 1 4)  exactly  in  the  line  to  which  atten- 
:  tion  has  been  already  drawn.     Several  layers  of  cellular  tissue 
'  may  be  met  with  here,  and  it  is  now  that  most  of  the  difficulty  is 
usually  met  with,  owing  to  the  operator  being  afraid  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum, and  to  his  not  opening  the  transversalis  fascia  with  suffi- 
cient decision.    Unless  this  point  is  attended  to  the  colon  cannot 
bulge  satisfactorily,  or  be  drawn  up  into  the  wound. 

When  this  has  been  done,  scybala  in  the  colon  will  in  many 
cases  be  felt,  but  if  the  large  intestine  is  empty  much  trouble  may 
be  met  with  in  detecting  it  and  getting  it  up  into  the  wound,  es- 
pecially if,  close  by,  the  peritonasum  is  bulging  up. 

At  this  stage  the  following  points  maybe  usefully  remembered  : 


be  obviated  by  careful  apposition,  and  by  not  bringing  the  line  of  the  incision 
too  close  to  the  ilium." 
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(a)  The  exact  position  of  the  line  of  the  colon  (p.  684). 

(b)  The  lower  end  of  the  kidney,  and  its  relation  to  the  colon.'' 
(0)  The  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  (p.  684). 

(d)  The  sensation  of  thickness  as  given  to  the  fingers  in  pinch- 
ing up  the  colon,  thus  distinguishing  large  from  small  intestine. 


Fig.  114. 


(e)  The  feel  of  scybala  if  present. 

(/)  Seeing  one  of  the  three  longitudinal  muscular  bands  which 
distinguish  the  colon* 

(g)  Inflation  with  air  or  injection  of  fluid.t 

(h)  Mr.  Bryant  has  advised  rolling  the  patient  over  on  to  his 
back  at  this  stage,  so  that  the  colon  may  be  felt  to  fall  on  the 
finger  inserted  deep  into  the  wound. 

The  bowel  having  been  found,  its  posterior  surface  is  to  be  drawn 
well  up  into  the  wound,  and,  if  the  case  is  not  an  urgent  one, 
retained  there  by  passing  long  hare-lip  pins  through  it.  There 
is  no  need  to  pass  the  pins  through  the  edges  of  thejroundjj|hey 

*  Mr  H  Allingham  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  April  28,  1888)  seems  to  consider  it 
very  difficult  to  ensure  finding  one  of  these  bands  without  opening  the  peri ton.ra 
cavity  While  I  should  be  the  last  to  make  light  of  the  difficulties  winch  m 
beset  this  operation,  I  feel  sure  that  few  surgeons,  who  have  had  a  large  <*P*%™ 
of  colotomy,  will  agree  that  the  above  step  is  needful,  especially  if  the  hue  given 
by  Mr.  Allingham's  father  be  strictly  followed.  xT,wnson's 

+  Air  is  most  readily  made  use  of.    It  may  be  pumped  m  by  a  Hysons 
syringe,  a  Lister's  hand-spray,  but,  best  of  all,  by  the  special  "PJ^J™? 
by  Mr.  Lund  (Lancet,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  588),  which  by  means  of  an  elasUc  r ng, 
secures  air-tight  contact  with  the  anus  while  air  is  being 
an  aid  iu  colotomy,  or  as  a  means  of  reducing  an  mtussuscep  *0£*  ■«* 
of  cancerous  disease  of  the  rectum  it  will  be  very  ^cnl  t»  inh^c eany 
for  inflation  beyond  the  disease.    In  the  summer  of  1885,  when  per 
colotomy  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  a  patient,  the   ower  part  oi ^ jboserec  » 
been  unsuccessfully  excised  at  another  hospital,  I  found  it  impossible 
ducc  any  nozzle  when  desirous  of  inflating  au  empty  colon.. 
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simplv  lie  across  these,  resting  on  the  margins  of  the  wound  at 
either  side,  a  few  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  being  placed  under  them, 
or  little  slips  of  cork  on  their  ends.  The  pins  should  be  passed 
through  the  bowel  at  a  distance  of  at  least  £  inch  from  each  other, 
so  as  to  render  easy  the  opening  of  the  bowel  in  a  few  days'  time, 
and  they  should  not,  if  it  can  be  managed,  penetrate  all  the  coats 
of  the  intestine.  The  pins  are  so  fine*  that  any  puncture  of  the 
canal  itself  will  probably  give  rise  only  to  a  little  flatus,  readily 
met  with  iodoform.  The  margins  of  the  wound  are  then  care- 
fully closed  with  silver  wire  or  cai'bolized  silk  sutures,  and  a  few 
fine  ones  may  be  passed  between  the  bowel  itself  and  the 
margins  of  the  wound.     Dry  gauze  dressings  are  then  applied, 

Pig.  115. 


CoJotoniy  in  two  stages.    The  bowel  is  shown  secured  with  pins  at  the  close 

of  the  first  stage. 

iodoform  being  dusted  over  the  bowel  and  wound.  These  dressings 
will  probably  not  need  changing  till  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
operation  is  completed  by  opening  the  bowel  with  a  tenotomy 
•  knife  between  the  pins ;  this  opening  may  be  a  small  crucial  one, 
very  little  but  flatus  will  pass  at  the  time,  but  a  director  will  show 
the  presence  of  feces,  and  mild  aperients  may  be  given  as  soon 
as  the  parts  are  firmly  healed.  The  above  method  of  performing 
colotomy  by  two  stages  was  introduced  at  G-uy's  by  some  of  my 
senior  colleagues,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Howse,  and  Mr.  Davies-Colley, 
being  based  on  that  most  important  modification  of  gastrostomy 
winch  Mr.  Howse  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Davies-Colley  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society  (Trans.,  vol. 
xviii.,  1885,  P-  204)  a  paper  on  "  Three  Cases  of  Colotomy  with 
Delayed  Opening  of  the  Intestine."  It  was  from  him  I  learnt  the 
use  of  the  pinsf  given  above.     Some  operators— viz.,  Mr.  Bryant 

*  A  fine  "guiding  "  suture  of  catgut  may  be  inserted  in  the  bowel  between  the 
pins. 

t  In  six  cases  of  colotomy  which  1  performed  in  1887,  I  used  some  pins  made 
or  me  by  Messrs.  Downs.  Their  steel  is  sufficiently  tempered  to  be  slightly 
exile,  thus  yielding  a  little,  a  point,  of  much  importance  when  the  knuckle  of 
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and  Mr.  Howse — have  had  good  results  after  simply  drawing  out 
the  knuckle  and  leaving  it  protruding  in  the  wound  without  any 
sutures  to  secure  it,  or  fixed  with  torsion  forceps,  the  blades  covered 
with  drainage  tube,  applied  with  just  sufficient  force  to  hold  up  the 
intestine  without  causing  sloughing.    To  apply  the  right  degree 
of  pressure  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  leaving  a  knuckle  without  sutures,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Davies-Colley  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  209)  that  serious  difficulties  may 
arise  from  the  bowel  slipping  back  into  the  wound  *    This  is  espe-  - 
cially  likely  to  occur  in  a  restless  patient,  in  cases  where  the  wound 
is  very  deep,  and  where,  owing  to  the  patient's  weakly  condition 
or  from  suppuration  taking  place,  the  intestine  does  not  early 
become  firmly  fixed.    The  great  advantage  of  this  two-stage  method 
is  that  it  defers  the  opening  of  the  bowel  till  this  is  sufficiently 
adherent.     (2)  By  this  delayed  escape  of  intestinal  contents  the 
gravity  of  any  injury  to  the  peritoneum   at   the  time  of  the 
operation  is  very  much   diminished.     (3)    The   second  great 
trouble  after  colotomy,  that  of  burrowing  suppuration  up  and 
down  the  planes  of  cellular  tissue,  which  have,  of  necessity,  been 
freely  opened,  is  done  away  with.    The  opening  of  the  intestine 
being  delayed,  primary  union  to  a  very  large  extent  can  be 
secured,  especially  with  the  aid  of  deeply  passed  sutures,  or  of 
chromic  gut  ones  cut  short  and  dropped  in,  and  dry  dressings. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  operation  at  one  stage  the 
bowel  should  be  drawn  up  into  the  wound  as  much  as  is  possible, 
and  a  few  silk  stitches  inserted  so  as  to  shut  off  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  planes  from  the  escaping  feces.  The  bowel  may 
then  be  opened  by  an  incision  £  inch  long,  and  these  cut  edges 
also  stitched  to  the  margins  of  the  wound.  The  rest  of  the  wound 
is  then  closed  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  parts  around  the  wound 
freely  smeared  with  eucalyptus  and  vaseline,  the  wound  dressed 
with  this  or  carbolic  oil,  and  a  pad  of  carbolized  tow,  and  the 
dressings  kept  in  position  by  a  many-tailed  bandage,  by  which 
means  they  are  readily  and  painlessly  renewed. 

™lon  has  to  be  dragged  up  to  the  surface  of  a  very  fat  loin,  and  thus  exert* 
rnuch  tensi  on  thfpins"  The  flat  heads  (Fig.  «,S)  jest  comfortably  on  fte 
skin  margins  of  the  wound,  without  causing  any  ulceration.  , 

*  In  one  case  which  was  under  my  care  two  years  ago,  ^^^s 
ing  out  a  knuckle  of  sufficient  size,  I  had  been  content  to  fix  rtwrtl £«WJ^ 
vefy  fine  silk  sutures,  the  bowel  was  found,  on   he  th^  day  jto  ft. 
i^aacA  to  have  slipped  deeply  back,  owing  to  the  abo\e  line  suiuie 

woiincf  iiad  here  united  without  suppuration,  but  the  patxent  had  been 
restless. 
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If  the  bowel  is  too  tense  to  allow  of  its  being  stitched  in 
sit u  before  it  is  opened,  it  may  be  secured  by  passing  a  ligature 
first  through  one  lip  of  the  wound,  then  across  the  bowel  and 
through  the  opposite  lip,  and  another  in  the  same  way  about 
\  inch  from  the  first,  an  incision  f  inch  long  is  then  made 
into  the  gut,  over  these  sutures,  their  centre  hooked  up  into  the 
wound,  and  the  four  halves  tied  on  either  side,  a  few  other 
sutures  being  put  in  between  the  cut  bowel  and  the  wound.  If 
the  bowel  is  much  distended  there  is  always  some  risk  of  fgecal 
matter  being  forced  into  the  different  planes  of  cellular  tissue, 
unless  every  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  the  knuckle  well  up,  and 
to  close  the  wound  thoroughly  around  it. 

If  the  bowel  is  full  of  hard  scybala  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  remove  them,  they  may  be  left  for  a  day  or  two  till  aperients 
can  be  given.  At  times  the  bowel  seems  so  empty  as  to  suggest 
a  failed  operation ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  troubled  at  this,  the 
contents  will  pass  shortly. 

Difficulties  in  Colotomy. 

1 .  An  empty  bowel.*  This  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  685). 

2.  Mistaking  bulging  peritonaeum  for  colon  and  opening  it. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  surgeon  forgetting  the  line  of  the  bowel, 
and  working  deeply  too  far  forwards ;  or  it  may  take  place  from 
no  fault  of  the  surgeon,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  a  meso- 
colon, or  to  the  extremely  contracted  condition  of  the  colon. t  It 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  intestine  may  be  found  empty,  even  in  obstructions 
of  long  continuance.  Thus,  Mr.  Curling  (Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  p.  182)  writes  : 
"In  a  case  of  carcinomatous  stricture  of  the  rectum,  in  which  I  performed 
•■ototomy,  after  a  month's  obstruction,  in  a  woman  aged  forty,  not  only  was  the 
colon  contracted,  but  it  was  actually  compressed  against  the  spine,  and  put  out 
of  the  way  by  the  distended  small  intestine,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
the  bowel  without  opening  the  peritonaeum.  No  inflammation  or  unfavourable 
\vmptom  resulted."  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  whether  more  than 
one  obstruction  did  not  exist  in  the  large  intestine  in  this  case. 

t  In  a  case  in  which,  owing  to  the  extreme  pain  during  defecation,  the  patient 
lad.dreaded  any  action  of  the  Jewels,  and  had  eaten  very  little,  the  colon  was 
much  contracted  and  lay  far  back.  In  trying  to  find  it,  I  opened  the  peritoneum, 
and  omentum  protruded.  A  carbolized  sponge  was  kept  over  the  opening  while 
he  colon  was  found,  the  opening  then  tied  .up  with  chromic  gut,  and  the  colon 
>ot  opened  for  four  days.  No  ill  result  followed.  As  in  supra-pubic  lithotomy 
ne  peritoneum  may  give  way  during  vomiting.    Thus  Dr.  Walters  [Brit.  Med. 

1879,  vol.  i.  p.  212)  was  stitching  the  colon  to  the  wound  when  "the 
P  went  retched  violently,  causing  the  peritonaeum  to  give  way  and  a  coil  of 
co     T  t0  protrudc  from  thc  anterior  part  of  the  wound.    This  was  immediately 
veredwith  warm  sponges,  cleansed  from  the  feculent  matter  it  had  acquired 

pafCOftaCt  W'th  th°  °pen  °olon'  and  returned."    When;  five  weeks  later,  thc 
>ent  sank  from  exhaustion,  no  trace  of  peritonitis  was  found  at  the  post- 
mortem examination. 
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by  no  means  always  causes  peritonitis.  When  this  accident  has 
happened,  as  shown  by  the  escape  of  a  little  serous  fluid,  tlx- 
appearance  of  a  coil  of  small  intestine  or  of  omentum,  the  opening 
should  be  at  once  taken  up  with  dissecting-forceps  and  tied  round 
with  carbolized  silk  or  chromic  gut,  and  a  little  iodoform  rubbed 
round  the  ligature. 

3.  A  very  fat  loin.  This  is  not  a  very  uncommon  source  of 
difficulty  in  elderly  people  who  require  colotomy.  It  must  be 
met  by  a  very  free  incision  in  which  all  the  tissues  are  cut  equally 
throughout  (i.e.,  not  making  a  conical  wound  deep  only  in  its 
very  centre).  This  not  only  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
bowel,  but  also  of  retaining  it  in  situ  afterwards.  To  meet  the 
additional  tension  and  tendency  of  the  gut  to  drag  away  in  these 
cases,  it  must  be  more  carefully  secured  by  close  stitching, 
especially  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  the  operation  in  one  stage, 
every  care  being  taken  to  prevent  extravasation  of  fasces  into  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue*  In  fat  people  the  surgeon  must  be 
prepared  not  only  for  much  subcutaneous  but  for  abundant 
extra-peAtoneal  fat  also,  coarse,  and  difficult  to  dissect  in  If,  m 
such  a  case,  the  colon  is  contracted,  there  are  few  more  difficult 

operations.  , 
4  Presence  of  a  meso-colon.  This  may  be  a  cause  of  much 
difficulty  and  doubt,  and  render  opening  of  the  peritoneum 
necessary  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  surgeon  should  always 
defer  opening  the  colon  if  possible.  Mr.  Jessop  (Brit.  Med.  Journ 
1879  ii  614)  mentions  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  presence  ot 
the  above,  he  was  obliged  to  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  mcise 
the  gut  through  its  peritoneal  coat.    The  cut  edges  of  the  bowel 

brought  through  the  opening  in  ^.P^**^^ 
the  skin  as  in  the  ordinary  operation.     No  bad  effect  foUowecL 
Mr  Bennet  May  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1882,  1.  940),  operating  on 
the  right  side,  found  an  empty  colon,  «  and  it  was  only  by  keep- 
ing strictly  in  Allingham's  line,  and  patiently  searching  ha 
between  the  layers  of  a  great  length  of  meso-colon,  that  the 
intestine  was  reached,  collapsed  and  empty.  rpmember 
5.  Abnormality  of  colon.    Every  surgeon  must  remember 
cases  in  which  the  descending  colon,  though  present  was  dis 
To  d  and  came  down  in  the  middle  line.     Occasional  y  part  of 
£  large  intestine  is  actually  absent    Mr.  Loo^ood 
Hasp.  Reports,  &  256)  mentions  three  cases  in  which  the 

*  As  much  of  the  wound  as  is  possible  should  he  closed  before  .he  intone  is 
opened. 
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could  not  be  found  at  operations ;  in  two  its  absence  was  verified 
post  mortem,  both  on  the  right  side.  One  of  these  cases  is 
reported  fully.  The  following  are  the  main  points : — Owing  to 
obstruction  of  the  large  intestine,  the  site  of  which  was  doubtful, 
it  was  decided  to  cut  down  on  the  right  colon.  No  colon  could 
be  found,  and,  relief  being  imperatively  demanded,  the  peritonaeum 
was  opened  and  a  loop  of  small  intestine  drawn  outside  the  wound. 
Death  occurred  four  hours  after  the  operation,  and  at  the  autopsy 
the  right  colon  was  quite  absent,*  the  csecum  being  found  behind 
the  liver  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  the  large  intestine  extending 
from  this  to  the  splenic  flexure  in  the  usual  manner. 

If  the  colon  cannot  be  found,  three  courses  are  open  to  the 
surgeon — (a)  To  open  the  small  intestine  through  the  peritonaaum 
from  the  colotomy  incision.  The  objections  to  this  step  are  that 
it  is  very  fatal,  and  that  there  is  no  telling  what  part  of  the  small 
intestine  is  opened.  ((3)  To  perform  colotomy  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  if  the  colon  is  here  distended,  to  open  it,  in  two  stages 
when  practicable.  This  is  the  course  that  should  always  be  followed 
if  possible,  (y)  If  no  colon  can  be  found,  or  if  the  part  found  is 
below  the  obstruction,  the  linea  alba  should  be  opened  to  admit 
two  fingers  to  explore  for  the  displaced  colon,  and,  if  no  colon 
can  be  found,  to  draw  up  and  attach  a  loop  of  small  intestine, 
chosen  as  near  the  caacurn  as  possible.  Or  Nelaton's  operation 
(P-  777)  may  be  performed,  this  being  the  wiser  step  if  the 
patient  is  exhausted  by  a  previous  prolonged  operation. 

6.  Malignant  disease  at  the  site  of  colotomy.  This  is  best 
met  by  performing  colectomy  in  appropriate  cases  (p.  786),  or  by 
performing  colotomy  on  the  opposite  side. 

7.  The  kidney  may  be  embarrassingly  low. 

8.  The  peritonaeum  may  be  so  pushed  back  by  ascitic  fluid  that 
it  is  impossible  to  open  the  gut  without  injuring  the  peritonaeum 
(Pepper,  Lancet,  i.  1888,  772). 

9-  Cases  where  the  operation  has  to  be  completed  at  once,  and 
the  colon  is  much  distended  with  fasces,  will  give  much  trouble. 
If  the  faeces  are  fluid,  the  excess  may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a 
trocar,  after  the  bowel  is  secured  in  situ,  or  the  patient  being 
turned  on  to  his  back,  the  faeces  as  they  escape  are  washed  away 
by  careful  syringing. 

*  Mr.  Lockwood  {Brit.  31ed.  Journ.,  iS82,  vol.  ii.  p.  574)  explains  the  abnor- 
malities of  the  large  intestine  by  the  fact  that,  during  its  development,  it  is  very 
mobile,  the  caecum  occupying  first  the  umbilical,  then  the  left,  next  the  right  hypo- 
c  londrium,  and,  finally,  the  right  iliac  region,  abnormalities  following  its  arrest 
a*  any  part  of  its  course. 
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Troubles  which  may  be  met  with  after  Colotomy. 

1.  Too  large  an  opening  in  the  bowel.  This  may  lead  to 
prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  this  take  place  to  a  large 
extent  it  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  patient,  owing  to  the  moist, 
excoriated,  bleeding  surface  which  results,  difficult  to  keep  up  by 
any  apparatus.  Even  where  the  opening  has  been  small,  a  good 
deal  of  prolapse  may  take  place  if  there  is  much  cough,  and  a 
flaccid  condition  of  the  side. 

2.  Too  small  an  opening  in  the  bowel.  This  is  of  much  less 
moment,  as  it  can  be  readily  dilated  by  tents*  Of  these,  lami- 
naria  are  much  the  most  efficient ;  two  should  be  inserted  at  a 
time  to  effect  rapid  dilatation.  Then  the  opening  is  easily  kept 
patent  by  the  occasional  insertion  of  the  little  finger,  and  by  the 
wearing  of  a  proper  plug. 

3.  Teasing  descent  of  scybala  into  the  bowel  below  the  artificial 
anus.  This,  which  often  renders  a  colotomy  disappointing,  is  best 
met  by  bringing  the  colon  sufficiently  into  the  wound  at  first,  and 
by  keeping  patent  an  adequate  opening.  If  scybala  still  find 
their  way  down,  the  colon  may  be  washed  out  from  the  anus  or 
the  wound.  If  these  fail,  the  only  course,  and  one  not  devoid  of 
risk,  is  to  open  up  the  wound,  to  divide  the  bowel,  and  attach  the 
upper  end  in  the  wound,  and  then  to  ligature  the  lower  end  and 

drop  it  in. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Colotomy. 

I .  Peritonitis.  This  may  be  clue  to  the  operation  directly,  or 
more  indirectly  from  fsecal  or  purulent  retro-peritona?al  extravasa- 
tion, or  from  septicaemia.  Often  it  is  not  due  to  the  operation 
but  to  the  want  of  it  at  an  earlier  stage.  Thus,  the  distended 
bowel  may  have  given  way  just  above  the  obstruction ;  often  it  is 
that  weak  spot  the  crccum  which  is  found  perforated  after  the 
stress  of  distension. f 


*  These  should,  of  course,  be  secured  when  in  situ.    If,  however,  the  surge? 
(inds  that  a  tent  has  accidentally  slipped  into  the  colon,  he  need  not  tear  . 
disaster.    This  accident  happened  in  two  of  my  cases,  owing  to  the 
having  taken  efficient  steps  to  prevent  it.    One  was  passed  ;  the  other  was 
heard  of  in  the  year  and  nine  months  during  which  the  Vf™**"™™^** 

+  The  following  reasons  have  been  given  in  explanation  < >f  this  1 £ 
fact-vi,,  the  proneness  of  the  c«c»m  to  give  way  under  th< ,  sticss ofdrf« 
and  even  when  at  some  distance  from  the  obstruction.    Di.  Coupland an. 
UorZorU.  Met,  Joun.,  .878)  attribute  it  to  ^0.^^  £ 
of  the  intestine;  its  fixity;  dependent  position  ;  its  be  ug    u  1>L  c  ^  . 
currents  meet-viz.,  from  the  ileum  and  in  case  ^2*^^ 
arid  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  between  the  1  ,  tbat 
muscles.    Mr.  Lockwood  (A  BM  Hasp  he"  «  il 

the  explanation  lies  rather  in  1  he  peculiarity  of  ..tincture 
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2.  Extravasation  of  faeces  and  burrowing  suppuration.  This 
is  especially  liable  to  happen  in  very  fat  patients,  in  whom  there 
is  difficulty  in  getting  the  colon  well  up  into  the  wound,  especially 
if  the  bowel  must  be  opened  at  once.  As  the  fasces  pump  out 
under  high  pressure,*  a  free  opening  should  in  these  cases  be  made 
in  the  bowel  after  this  has  been  secured  as  carefully  as  possible. 

3.  Exhaustion.  Especially  if  the  operation  has  been  deferred 
too  long. 

4.  Vomiting.  This  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  cases  to  occur 
obstinately  and  fatally  after  colotomy.  Mr.  Couper  {Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  1S69,  ii.  557)  thinks  that  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause 
of  death,  and  suspects  that  traction  on  the  bowel,  its  proximity  to 
the  stomach,  and  the  fact  that  both  receive  nerves  from  the  solar 
plexus,  will  account  for  this. 

5.  Septic  cellulitis,  erysipelas,  &c. 

6.  Broncho- pneumonia ;  pleuritic  effusion,  especially  if  the 
wound  has  become  septic  in  an  exhausted  patient. 


INGUINAL,  ILIAC,  OR  ANTERIOR  COLOTOMY. 

This,  when  performed  on  the  left  side  for  opening  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  is  known  as  Littre's  operation. 
Indications. 

I.  Iliac  colotomy  is  usually  performed  on  the  left  side  in  cases 
of  malformation  of  the  rectum,  when  this  part  of  the  intestine 
cannot  be  found  by  a  dissection  in  the  perineum.  It  has  been 
disputed  in  these  cases  whether,  after  an  unsuccesful  exploration 
in  the  perineum,  an  inguinal  or  a  lumbar  colotomy  should  be  per- 
formed. The  great  majority  of  surgeons  have  preferred  the 
former  operation,  following  here  Mr.  Curling  (Diseases  of  the 
Rectum,  p.  228).  This  surgeon  pointed  out  that  the  lumbar 
operation  was  contra-indicated  on  the  following  grounds: — 
(a)  the  death-rate  is  relatively  greater ;  (/3)  the  kidney,  varying 
m  size  at  this  time  of  life,  may,  when  large,  overlap  the  colon  ; 
(7)  the  colon,  instead  of  being  distended  with  meconium,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  sometimes  contracted  and  very  hard  to  find  ; 
(0)  m  addition  to  the  irregularities  in  the  position  of  the  colon 


st°n  !Uns  a  very  large  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue,  and  as  its  walls  arc  not 
•   engthened  equally  with  other  parts  of  the  large  intestine  by  encircling  bands. 

J. no  danger  of  this  may  porlmps  be  diminished  by  the  use  of  a  trocar 
tP-  701)- 
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which  have  already  been  mentioned,  a  meso-colon  is  frequently 
present.* 

Mr.  Morrant  Baker,t  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  surgeon  who 
has  of  late  years  advocated  the  lumbar  operation  in  cases  of 
imperforate  rectum.    His  reasons  appear  to  be  that  he  thinks  that 
Amussat's  operation  gives  these  cases  "  a  good  chance  of  an  un- 
wounded  peritonaeum,"  and  that  those  who  think  Littre's  operation 
the  better  one  do  so  on  insufficient  grounds.    It  is  noteworthy 
that  Mr.  Baker's  case,  though  most  successful  and  alive  when  last 
heard  of,  nearly  three  years  after  the  operation,  was  not  sent  to 
him  till  the  nineteenth  day  after  birth,  when  "the  abdomen  was 
enormously  distended,  and  the  vomiting  frequent,  and  the  child 
much  exhausted."    No  doubt  if  we  could  always  thus  defer  ope- 
rating in  these  cases,  lumbar  colotomy  would  be  rendered  much 
safer,  but  the  peril  of  the  children  would  be  much  increased.  But 
from  my  experience  at  Guy's,  and  the  Children's  Hospital  with 
which  I  am  connected,  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  interfere 
long  before  this.  The  question  was  raised  by  M.  Huguieri  whether, 
when  the  inguinal  operation  was  going  to  be  performed,  the  right 
loin  should  not  be  chosen,  as  he  considered  that  on  this  side  the 
surgeon  was  more  certain  to  reach  some  part  of  the  large  intestine. 
M.  Giraldes,§  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  that  all  the  inquiries 
undertaken  to  elucidate  this  subject  tend  to  show  clearly  that 
the  surgeon  may  rely  on  finding  the  sigmoid  in  the  left  groin. 
"Numerous  anatomical  investigations,  together  with  the  records 
of  those  of  Curling  and  Bourcart,  have  shown  me  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  in  the  foetus  and  newly  born  child  the  sigmoid 
flexure  is  placed  on  the  left,  and  not  on  the  right.  In  1 34  autopsies 
below  the  age  of  a  fortnight  I  found  the  sigmoid  flexure  on  the 
left  side  in  114;  in  50  cases  of  Littre's  operation  which  I  have 
collected  the  operator  always  met  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  on  the 
left  side  ;  in  30  post-mortem  examinations  of  infants  operated  on 


*  Mr.  Curling  (toe.  supra  cit.)  gives  the  results  of  twenty  dissections  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  both  operations  having  been  first  performed.    In  eighteen  on 
of  the  twenty,  Littre's  operation  was  found  easy,  whether  the  bowel  was  ex- 
tended or  no.    In  two,  this  operation  failed,  as  the  colon  crossed  the  spine  to  r 
down,  on  the  right  side,  into  the  pelvis.    In  eight  out  of  the  twenty  subjects, 
lumbar  colotomy  was  easily  performed,  without  opening  the  peritoneum,  u 
the  operation  was  "more  or  less  difficult,"  and,  as  Mr.  Curling  remarks,  W 
difficulties  would  have  been  increased  in  the  living.    In  six,  lumbar  colotomj  1* 
impossible  owing  to  the  distinctness  and  looseness  of  the  meso-colon. 

t  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.  p.  240. 

f  Bull,  dc  I' Acad,  tie  Mid.,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  445-         "     „. ... 

§  Lec.  Cliniq.,  p.  121.    Quoted  by  Mr.  Holmes  (Dis.  of  Children,  p.  h9h 
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for  imperforation  the  intestine  was  always  found  on  the  left ;  m 
100  examinations  of  new-born  children  Curling-  found  the  sigmoid 
flexure  on  the  left  side  8  5  times;  and  Bourcart, who  made  prolonged 
researches  in  order  to  elucidate  this  question,  found  the  sigmoid 
flexure  in  its  normal  position  1 1 7  times  out  of  I  50." 

2.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  iliac 
to  replace  lumbar  colotomy  in  those  cases  of  malignant  disease 
which  call  for  operative  relief,  and  which  are  unsuited  to  excision 
of  the  rectum. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  iliac  operation  are  chiefly — 
(i.)  It  is  easier.  Thus  (a)  the  patient,  being  on  his  back,  takes 
the  anesthetic  better  than  when  rolled  on  his  side  ;  (/3)  In  a  stout 
patient,  especially,  the  soft  parts  are  easier  to  divide,  and  the 
resulting  wound  less  deep,  and  more  readily  dealt  with  than  one 
in  the  loin ;  (y)  The  bowel  is  more  easily  reached*  and  with  less 
disturbance  of  deep-lying  soft  parts ;  (8)  There  is  no  risk  of  open- 
ing small  intestines,  or  of  failing  through  abnormality  of  the  colon, 
(ii.)  The  peritoneum  being  opened  of  set  purpose,  the  surgeon 
can  verify  his  diagnosis  before  opening  the  intestine,  (iii.)  The 
shallower  wound  makes  it  much  easier  to  draw  out  the  intestine, 
and  make  a  satisfactory  angle  and  spur,  or  to  perform  colectomy, 
(iv.)  The  position  of  the  anus  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  patient. 

If  the  above  disadvantages  are  considered  separately,  I  think 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first,  and  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant one,  is  correct.  Where  the  colon  is  distended,  the  lumbar 
operation  is  a  very  easy  one,  but  where  the  bowel  is  flaccid  and 
lies  deeply  far  away  in  a  fat  patient,  the  operation,  in  spite  of  the 
aids  given  at  p.  686,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  all  surgery. 
I  am  speaking  now  from  an  experience  of  seventeen  cases  of  my 
own  and  a  large  number  which  I  have  seen  performed  by  my 
colleagues.  Cases  of  such  difficulty  are  not  common,  but,  when 
they  do  occur,  there  is  scarcely  any  operation  more  embarrassing. 
Iliac  colotomy  with  the  thinner  soft  parts,  the  deliberate  opening 
of  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  more  accessible  colon,  is  no  doubt  a 
simple  operation.  The  second  advantage  claimed,  that  an  iliac 
colotomy  enables  the  surgeon,  by  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
to  verify  his  diagnosis,  seems  to  me  of  less  importance.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  site  of  the  disease  which  calls  for 
colotomy  is  known,  if  not  within  finger  reach.  In  the  few  cases 
of  chronic  obstruction  which  remain  obscure,  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  will  best  be  met  by  performing  right-sided  lumbar  colotomy 
or  by  exploring  first  in  the  linea  alba.  The  third  advantage  is 
an  important  one  in  those  cases  where  a  deep  wound  loaded  with 
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fat  makes  it  very  difficult  to  bring  up  and  anchor  the  colon 
satisfactorily.  Bat  I  would  not  by  this  be  considered  to  say  that 
I  deem  essential  for  the  formation  of  a  spur  those  elaborate 
precautions  and  steps  of  no  little  severity  which  have  been  recom- 
mended with  this  view.  I  have  alluded  to  this  point  later,  p.  700. 
The  fourth  point,  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid,  that  an 
artificial  anus  in  the  loin  is  placed  more  satisfactorily  for  the 
patient's  needs  than  one  in  the  lumbar  region,  seems  to  me  by  no 
means  established.  With  regard  to  necessary  cleansing,  adjust- 
ment of  pad,*  &c,  a  patient  with  an  artificial  anus  in  the  lumbar 
region  has  no  real  difficulty  with  any  of  these  things.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  in  some  conditions  of  daily  life  a  lumbar  opening 
may  be  very  superior  to  one  in  front.  Thus  I  am  now  watch- 
ing a  case  of  lumbar  colotomy  which  I  performed  five  and  a  half 
years  ago  in  a  young  married  woman,  who  became  the  subject  of 
rectal  cancer  at  twenty. 

The  disadvantages  of  iliac  colotomy  next  require  attention. 

1 .  There  is  the  opening  of  the  peritonaeum.  While  I  should 
readily  allow  that  antiseptic  details,  faithfully  followed,  have  gone 
far  to  remove  the  old  dread  of  the  peritonasum,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  general  adoption  of  iliac  colotomy,  with  its  necessary 
opening  of  the  peritonaeum,  in  all  cases  and  by  all  operators,  will 
add  to  the  risks  of  the  operations,  especially  when  the  bowel  is 
distended  and  faacal  extravasation  most  difficult  to  guard  against. 
This  point  is  again  alluded  to,  p.  701.  The  condition  of  our 
patients  before  colotomy,  too  often  low  and  poor  in  repair,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  a  little  peritonitis,  ultimately  fatal,  may  be 
excited,  must  not  be  forgotten  here. 

2.  A  much  larger  amount  of  prolapsus  follows  this  than  the 
lumbar  operation.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  B 
must  be  so,  on  anatomical  grounds,  viz.,  the  far  greater  mobility  of 
the  sigmoid  colon,  the  greater  laxity  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  groin, 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  loin,  where  we  have  the  lumbar 
fascia,  psoas,  and  kidney.  These  points,  together  with  the  fact 
that  in  walking,  standing,  and  sitting  the  small  intestines  must 
necessarily  tend  to  push  upon  and  protrude  an  inguinal  artificia 
anus,  all  explain  why  prolapsus  after  inguinal  is  so  much  more 
marked  than  after  lumbar  colotomy.    This  result,  if  the  prolapsus 


*  «  A  pad  and  bandage  which  is  satisfactorily  adjusted  with  the  P6^^^. 
ing,  will  require  readjustment  with  the  patient  sitting.  ....  1    fj?     .  ,moe 
suited  by  several  subjects  of  iliac  colotomy  on  this  point,  and  found  tnei  0 
to  be  a  real  one  "  (Bryant,  Lancet,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p-  1215}- 
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be  a  large  one,  causes  great  discomfort  to  the  patient,  the  project- 
ing, moist,  readily  bleeding  mass  in  the  groin  interfering  much 
with  cleanliness  and  locomotion.  While  the  precautions  given 
later  will  serve  to  diminish  the  amount  of  prolapsus,  this  will 
always  give  more  trouble  here  than  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  a 
tendency  to  large  prolapsus  there  is  quite  exceptional,  with  iliac 
colotomy  it  is  the  rule. 

3.  Another  objection  to  iliac  colotomy,  and  one  which,  I  think, 
will  be  found  a  real  one  when  more  cases  have  been  published,  is 
that  for  disease  high  up  in  the  rectum  or  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
the  opening  will  be  placed  too  near  the  seat  of  mischief.  Mr.  H. 
Allingham  does  not  attach  much  weight  to  these  objections,  as  he 
has  found  from  experiments  on  the  dead  body  that,  as  a  rale,  only 
4  inches  intervene  between  the  inguinal  and  lumbar  operations, 
:  and  as  cancer  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  so  rarely  met  with.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  points  I  would  suggest  that  an  artificial 
anus  placed  4  inches  away  from  the  disease  may  be  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing  as  regards  the  comfort  of  the  patient  to  one  placed 
close  to  it.  As  to  the  rareness  of  the  disease  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  the  remark  of  Mr.  Allingham  does  not  coincide  with  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Brinton  and  Dr.  Fagge  (p.  682). 

Prom  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
lumbar  and  inguinal  colotomy,  and  from  an  experience  of  seven- 
I  teen  cases  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  iliac  operation  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  bowel  is  likely 
to  be  empty,  especially  in  a  stout  patient.  Whenever  the  colon 
is  distended,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  needful  to  operate  on  the 
right  side,  lumbar  colotomy,  so  well  tried,  and  which  has  given 
such  good  results,  should  be  resorted  to. 

Operation  (Figs.  I  16  and  1  17). 
_  The  parts  being  duly  cleansed  and  shaved  when  needful,  an  inci- 
sion 2£  inches  long  is  made  1  i  inch  above  and  parallel  with  the 
outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament— the  anterior  superior  spine.  The 
layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  (p.  61 1)  having  been  divided,  and  all 
haemorrhage  arrested,  the  peritonasum  is  then  raised,  and  slit  up  with 
scissors  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  wound  already  existing.  The 
parietal  peritonaeum  is  now  stitched  to  the  cut  skin  on  either  side 
by  a  few  points  of  chromic  gut  suture.  This  ensures  peritoneal  sur- 
ges being  in  contact  when  the  colon  is  brought  up  into  the  wound. 
While  this  suturing  is  going  on,  a  small  sponge  should  be  placed  in 
1  ie  wound.  Either  the  sigmoid  or  the  omentum  or  small  intestine 
|nay  be  seen  in  the  wound.  If  either  of  the  two  latter  present,  and 
he  omentum  may  do  so  very  persistently,  they  are  returned,  and 
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the  colon  sought  for  with  the  finger.    It  is  usually  close  at  hand 
and  may  be  recognised  by  the  scybala  which  it  contains.  In 
difficult  cases  the  bowel  will  be  found  by  searching  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  tracing  up  the  rectum,  or  finding  the  descending  colon  over 
the  kidney.    The  bowel  being  found,  a  loop  of  it  is  drawn  up  into 
the  wound.    In  the  next  step  the  operator  should  carefully  follow 
Mr.  Cripps  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1889,  vol.  i.  jji).    To  avoid  the 
prolapse  which  is  certain  to  occur  if  loose  folds  of  the  sigmoid 
remain  immediately  above  the  opening,  this  surgeon  gently  draws 
out  as  much  loose  bowel  as  will  readily  come,  passing  it  in  again 
at  the  lower  angle  as  it  is  drawn  out  from  above.    In  this  way. 
after  an  amount  varying  from  one  to  several  inches  have  been 
passed  through  the  fingers,  no  more  will  come.    Two  silk  sutures 
are  next  passed  at  an  interval  of  2  inches  through  the  upper 
longitudinal  band — i.e.,  the  one  next  to  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery.    These  sutures,  which  are  left  long,  serve  to  steady 
the  bowel  while  it  is  being  sutured,  and  are  useful  as  guides  when 
the  bowel  is  opened.*    The  colon  is  now  fixed  to  the  skin  and 


Fig.  it6. 


(Cripps.) 

parietal  peritonaaum  on  either  side  by  fine  carbolized  silk  sutures, 
six  or  eight  being  inserted  on  either  side.  Mr.  Cripps  advises 
that  the  sutures  for  the  lower  side  should  pass  through  the  lower 
longitudinal  band,  since  this  is  a  strong  portion  of  the  gut.  H]e 
upper  longitudinal  band,  through  which  the  guide-sutures  have 
already  been  passed,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  wound.  T  <? 
bowel  being  next  drawn  down,  the  upper  sutures  are  inserte^ 

*  As  stated  in  the  account  of  colotomy  and  gastrostomy  by  tw°  .^^J,^ 
exposed  surface  of  the  viscns  is  so  altered  with  lymph,  &c,  that  guiding 
should  always  be  made  use  of  in  adults. 
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close  to  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  The  sutures  should 
be  passed  with  fine  curved  needles,  first  about  £  inch  from  the 

Fig.  117." 


(Cripps.) 

margin  of  the  skin,  and  then  through  the  peritoneal  and  partly- 
through  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  perforate  the  mucous  coat.  After  all  the  sutures  have  been 
parted,  they  are  tied  up,  but  not  too  tightly.  Some  sal  alem- 
broth  gauze  wrung  out  of  carbolic  oil  is  then  applied  over  the 
bowel,  and  firm  pressure  maintained.!  I  have  followed  Mr. 
Cripp's  mode  of  securing  the  bowel  in  five  cases,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  it  as  both  simple  and  safe.  The  bowel  may  be  opened 
between  the  guide  sutures,  on  the  fifth  day .  No  anesthetic  need 
be  given ;  if  the  patient  is  nervous,  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  may  be  applied. 

Ail  sutures  should  be  removed  by  the  tenth  day,  earlier  if  any 
redness  is  present.}  Mr.  H.  Allingham  (Brit.  Med.  Journ. 
1887,  vol.  ii.  p.  875)  advises  a  different  method: — "When 
the  gut  is  found  and  brought  to  the  surface,  I  look  for  a 
piece  with  a  sufficient  mesentery ;  of  course  this  can  only 
be  done  if  the  disease  is  in  the  rectum  or  lower  part  of 
the  sigmoid,  for  only  the  part  of  the  sigmoid  first  picked 
up  has  quite  sufficient  mesentery  A  needle  threaded 

*  This  and  the  preceding  figure  Iuitc  been  kindly  lent  to  rue  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Cripps. 

t  This  is  especially  needed  during  the  first  few  days.  Mr.  Cripps  insists  on 
the  nurse  sitting  by  the  bedside  to  apply  pressure  if  vomiting  occurs. 

+  "Vomiting,  and  distension  of  the  abdomen,  arc  other  indications  for  carly 
opening  the  bowel. 
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with  carbolized  silk  is  passed  through  the  mesentery  close  to  the 
intestine  on  both  sides,  then  through  the  abdominal  walls  on 
both  sides  nearer  the  lower  tban  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound 
and  these  are  tied  up  tight.  If  there  is  little  or  no  meso-colon' 
I  am  obliged  to  pass  the  suture  through  the  muscular  and  serous 
coats  of  the  gut  at  its  posterior  part.  Leaving  a  piece  of  loose 
gut  outside  the  wound,  I  next  sew  it  all  round  the  skin,  passing 
the  thread  only  through  the  muscular  and  serous  coats  of  the 

gut  at  its  posterior  part  To  open  the  gut  I  use  scissors, 

cutting  the  intestine  from  above  downwards  to  the  extent  of 
about  i  £  inch ;  through  the  incision  can  be  seen  two  orifices 
separated  by  a  well-formed  spur,  the  upper  opening  being  the 
larger,  the  lower  the  smaller."  The  lower  of  these  is  only 
required  to  clear  out  the  rectum  and  to  allow  any  retained  faeces, 
&c,  to  come  up.  Mr.  Allingham  points  out  that  it  is  important 
to  fasten  the  gut  well  outside  of  the  wound,  for  it  is  only  by  so 
doing  that  a  good  spur  and  its  results  are  obtained. 

As  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  walls  of  gut  on  both  sides  of 
the  incision,  these  are  removed,  when  firmly  adherent,  the  in- 
testine being  cut  away  till  its  edge  is  on  a  level  with  the  skin* 
This  step  is  stated  to  be  attended  with  but  trifling  haemorrhage 
and  to  be  absolutely  painless.  Quantities  varying  from  3!  to  6  oz. 
in  weight  of  intestine  have  been  removed  in  this  way. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  method  needlessly  severe.  The 
kind  of  patients  with  whom  the  surgeon  is  now  usually  dealing 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  They  are  too  often  the  subjects  of 
a  mortal  disease  with  no  long  tenure  of  life  before  them,  pulled 
down  in  strength  and  feeble  in  repair.  Mr.  Allingham  lays  great 
stress  on  his  method  of  thus  pulling  out  the  intestine,  as  alone 
certain  to  provide  the  spur  which  he  considers  so  essential,  while 
he  allows  that  this  pulling  out  of  intestine  will  be  followed  by 
prolapse.  This,  again,  necessitates  later  on  the  cutting  away  of 
these  large  amounts  of  bowel  materially  thereby,  as  he  admit?, 
increasing  the  seriousness  of  the  operation. 

In  the  five  cases  in  which  I  adopted  Mr.  Oipps's  far  simpler 
and  milder  method,  simply  pulling  out  as  much  loose  sigmoid  as 
will  easily  come,  returning  it  at  the  lower  angle  as  it  is  drawn 
out  from  above,  and  fixing  the  part  which  is  found  to  be  tight,  in 
the  wound,  fasces  ceased  entirely  to  come  per  anum  after  the  first 
three  weeks,  occasional  blood  and  slime  from  the  rectal  growth 

*  Though  the  bowel  shrinks,  it  does  not  do  so  sufficiently,  hence  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  it. 
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alone  escaping  this  way.  There  has  been  more  prolapsus  after 
these  operations  than  with  lumbar  colotomy,  but,  as  stated  above 
(p-  696),  this  must  be  the  case  with  the  widely  different  anatomical 
conditions  of  the  parts. 

Where  the  bowel  is  distended  and  requires  immediate  opening 
every  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  fa3cal  fluid  leaking  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Additional  pains  having  been  taken  to 
suture  the  bowel  accurately  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  relief 
may  be  given  to  the  tension  by  incising  the  bowel  and  washing 
away  the  contents  as  they  escape  with  a  stream  of  boiled  water, 
which  is  kept  constantly  pouring  over  the  wound,  until  the  dis- 
tended bowel  has  completely  relieved  itself.  (Cripps).  Mr.  Barker 
(Man.  of  Surg.  Oper.  p.  309)  advises  that  in  these  cases  the 
distended  intestine  should  be  opened  with  a  fine  trocar.  On 
withdrawing  the  cannula  the  puncture  is  at  once  closed  by  mucous 
membrane.  In  one  case  Mr.  Barker  drew  off  the  fluid  through 
a  temporary  puncture  for  several  days  before  a  permanent  opening 
was  established.    The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery.  ^ 

If  there  has  been  prolonged  distension  the  first  method  will  be 
the  wisest,  as  it  will  give  most  rapid  relief  to  the  intestine.  The 
risk  of  over-distension,  perforation  and  peritonitis  in  these  cases 
is  well  known.  In  either  case,  whether  the  bowel  is  opened  by 
incision  or  puncture,  it  should  be  well  held  up  at  the  time  by  the 
guide-stitches. 

If  the  artificial  anus  be  found  to  be  too  small,  it  must  be 
dilated  with  laminaria  tents  and  the  patient's  finger.  Mr.  Cripps 
has  introduced  a  spring  dilator  which  is  self-retaining  and  which 
can  be  worn  for  four  or  five  hours  daily.  He  points  out  that 
contraction  is  most  likely  to  occur  where  the  wound  has  healed 
by  granulations — e.g.,  in  cases  where  the  early  opening  of  the 
bowel  has  necessitated  abandonment  of  the  antiseptic  treatment. 

Mr.  Cripps  considers  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  plug  or 
truss  answers  so  well  as  a  dressing  of  lint  smeared  with  some 
simple  ointment  covered  with  a  large  flat  pad  of  cotton  wool,  the 
whole  being  kept  in  position  by  a  wide  flannel  bandage,  a  perinseal 
strap  being  used  if  needful. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
OPERATIONS   OF  THE  KIDNEY  AND  URETER. 

NEPHROTOMY— NEPHEO-LITHOTOMY — CALCULUS  IN 
URETER — NEPHRECTOMY — NEPHEOERAPHY. 

NEPHROTOMY. 

As  this  operation  is  performed  by  the  same  steps  which  form 
the  preliminaries  of  more  important  operations,*  and  as  the  con- 
ditions which  call  for  it  are  dealt  with  a  little  later,  it  will  be 
only  briefly  considered  here. 

Indications. — Partly  as  an  exploratory  and  partly  as  a  cura- 
tive step,  (i)  In  hydro-nephrosis  resisting  tapping  (p.  734). 
(2)  In  pyo-nephrosis,  the  pelvis  and  ureter  being  carefully 
explored.  (3)  In  tubercular  disease  that  the  kidney  may  be 
explored  and  drained  in  view  of  an  early  nephrectomy  (p.  733). 
(4)  In  suppression  of  urine,  probably  calculous. 

Operation. — The  kidney,  being  exposed  by  the  incision  fully 
given  below,  is  punctured  with  a  fine  trocar,  and  the  puncture  con- 
verted into  a  small  incision,  which  is  plugged  with  the  finger,  and 
dilated  with  this  and  dressing-forceps.  An  assistant  steadies  the 
organ  by  firm  pressure  from  the  front.  When  the  fluid  has  been 
evacuated,  very  free  drainage  must  be  provided,  by  the  largest 
sized  drainage-tube,  any  cyst  opened  being  stitched  to  the  margins 
of  the  wound,  and  the  same  precaution  being  adopted  in  the  case 
of  a  suppurating  kidney  which  drops  down  much,  thus  risking 
septic  leakage  into  the  cut  planes  of  cellular  tissue. 

Haemorrhage  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  form  of 
troublesome  oozing  from  a  suppurating  kidney.  In  a  delicate 
tubercular  patient  this  must  be  promptly  arrested  by  plugging 
the  wound  in  the  kidney  itself  by  strips  of  aseptic  gauze  care- 
fully packed  round  the  drainage-tube  and  bandaging  with  firm, 
even  pressure.  I  have  often  in  these  cases  had  a  little  ether 
given  when  the  strips  are  removed  (p.  716). 


*  See  the  full  account  of  ncphro-litliotomv,  p.  703. 
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NEPHRO-LITHOTOMY. 

Indications. — Before  a  nephrolithotomy,  safe  as  it  usually  is, 
is  decided  upon,  the  following  points  should  be  considered  : — 

A.  That  failures  to  find  a  stone  are  by  no  means  infrequent. — 
Nephrolithotomy  is  one  of  those  advances  in  modern  surgery  in 
which  the  operation  has  outstripped  the  diagnosis.  What  with 
the  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  our  anaesthetics,  instruments, 
and  the  aseptic  precautions,  both  during  and  after  the  operation, 
have  been  brought,  what  with  the  comparative  simplicity  and 
uncomplicated  surroundings  of  the  organ  which  we  attack,  the 
operation  of  nephro-lithotomy  has  been  rapidly  perfected,  while 
the  diagnosis  of  stone  in  the  kidney  often  remains  uncertain  to 
the  last.  Mr.  H.  Morris,  in  his  address  before  the  Medical 
Society  in  1885,  said  he  knew  of  fifteen  cases  more  or  less 
typically  indicative  of  renal  calculus,  in  which  an  exploratory 
operation  failed  to  find  a  stone.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  while  every  successful  case  of  nephro-lithotomy  is  published, 
a  large  number  of  unsuccessful  explorations  are  never  heard  of. 
To  mention  my  own  experience,  while  I  have  twelve  times  re- 
moved calculi  by  nephro-lithotomy,  I  have  on  five  occasions 
explored  kidneys  for  stone,  both  by  multiple  puncture  and  in- 
cision, without  result.  These  five  cases  must  be  alluded  to  :  (1)  A 
case  of  lithiasis  in  a  hypochondriac,  who  greatly  exaggerated 
his  symptoms,  and  having  heard  of  nephro-lithotomy,  asked 
for  the  operation.  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  whose  patient  he  was 
originally,  and  I  were  very  doubtful  about  the  existence  of  a 
calculus.  After  the  operation  the  pain  was  lost  with  suspicious 
rapidity,  and  the  patient  remained  well  when  last  seen,  seven 
months  later.  As  I  did  not  explore  with  a  sound  into  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  in  this  case  (p.  7  1 6),  it  is  possible  that  I  overlooked 
a  small  stone,  which  subsequently  became  fixed  and  painless. 
(2)  A  case  of  painful  movable  kidney,  in  which  the  pain  was 
referred  to  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  which  perhaps  set  up  slight 
pyelitis.  (3)  Malignant  disease  involving  the  last  dorsal  nerve, 
secondary  to  carcinoma  of  the  bladder.  This  case  shows  how 
closely  the  presence  of  renal  calculus  may  be  simulated,  and  how 
misleading  evidence  may  be.  Five  years  ago  a  patient,  aged 
forty-four,  came  under  my  care  with  haematuria,  wearing  pain, 
tenderness  in  the  right  loin  and  thigh,  and  oxaluria.  His  child- 
hood had  been  passed  in  Norfolk,  and,  as  a  lad,  he  had  been  cut 
by  Mr.  Birkett  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  I  sounded  him  twice, 
and  finding  no  stone,  I  swept  the  sound  in  contact  with  the 
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bladder  in  different  directions,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  frag- 
ments of  growth,  if  one  were  present.    No  relief  being  given  by 
drugs,  I  explored  the  right  kidney,  and  could  find  nothing  abnor- 
mal.    Four  days  after  the  operation,  while  all  seemed  to  be 
doing  well,  the  patient  died  very  suddenly.    The  post-morlr,,, 
examination  showed  (a)  a  primary  carcinomatous  growth  in  the 
bladder*  of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind;  it  involved  the  apex,  as  a 
ilocculent,  superficially-ulcerated  area  ;  (I)  a  ring  of  secondary 
deposit  surrounding  the  right  last  dorsal  nerve,  just  at  its  exit 
from  the  spine ;  (c)  a  mass  of  enlarged  glands  around  the  in- 
ferior cava,  and  at  one  spot  sprouting  into  it ;  (d)  the  left\  kidney 
contained  a  large  branching  calculus.    (4)  A  case  of  pain  and 
haematuria  with  granular  kidney.    The  patient  here,  aged  sixtv- 
one,  had  constant  hematuria  and  left  lumbar  pain,  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  did  not  exceed  10 12,  I  contented  myself 
with    exploring  the  kidney  with  a  needle,  after  it  had  been 
exposed.     Bronchitis,  running  into  broncho-pneumonia,  largely 
due  to  foggy  days,  carried  off  this  patient  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  kidneys  were  granular,  the  left  especially  so.    I  should  have 
acted  much  more  wisely  if  I  had  watched  this  patient  longer,  but 
the  hematuria  had  baffled  much  painstaking  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  man  who  sent  him  to  me,  and  I  attached  far  too  much 
importance  to  uric-acid  crystals  in  the  urine.    This  occurred  to 
me  before  the  papers  of  Dr.  West  and  Mr.  Bowlby,  to  which 
reference  is  made  later,  had  appeared.     (5)  This  was,  I  believe, 
in  the  light  of  a  larger  experience,  very  early  tubercular  disease. 

B.  Symptoms  and  Conditions  justifying  Nephro-lithotomy. — 
1 .  Continued  Hwmaturia  or  Passage  of  Blood  and  Pus. — I  may 
at  once  be  criticised  for  putting  this  first ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  decide  which  symptom  of  renal  calculus  is  clini- 
cally the  most  important.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  agr  e 
with  an  old  friend,  G.  A.  Wright,  of  Manchester  (Med.  Citron. 


*  The  hamiaturia,  frequent  micturition,  and  acid  urine  led  me  to  discuss  the 
probability  of  growth  in  the  bladder.  The  urine  was  repeatedly  examined  for 
cells,  and  the  bladder  was  sounded  under  chloroform  in  the  hope  of  detaching 
some  growth.  This  was,  however,  nullified  by  the  position  which  the  prim;  > 
growth  occupied,  and  by  its  small  size. 

t  No  history  of  pain  had  been  given  here,  the  patient's  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  the  right  side,  where  so  terrible'a  cause  of  suffering  existed.  As  bear- 
ing on  the  occasional  latency  of  renal  calculus,  I  would  refer  my  readers  to 

])    722.  .t  t 

t  Being  convinced  of  the  frequency  of  errors  of  diagnosis  in  renal  calculus,  1 
have  dealt  with  these  fully.  I  may  also  refer  my  readers  to  my  paper,  Bnt.  Mea. 
Journ.,  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  "7- 
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March,  1887,  p.  463),  who  considers  "renal  hematuria  as  the 
only  single  symptom  of  anything  like  cardinal  importance,"  if  of 
more  than  a  year's  standing,  without  evidence  of  nephritis,  and  if 
without  a  co-existing  renal  swelling. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  character  of  the  hasmaturia  of  renal 
calculus  and  the  fallacies  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  a 
haamaturia  of  long  standing,  often  repeated,  frequently  increased 
by  exercise,  rarely  profuse,  and  never  producing  anasmia,  as  in 
growth  of  the  kidney.  Always  intimately  mixed  with  the  urine, 
its  tint  varies  from  a  bright  or  a  deep  red  (which  I  think  are  rare) 
to  a  smoky  or  porter-like  colour. 

Fallacies :  (a)  Hematuria  may  be  absent  from  first  to  last. 
This,  an  undoubted  fact,  is  one  very  difficult  of  explanation.  It 
was  the  case  with  the  smaller  calculus  (Fig.  118).  And  this  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  stone  is  covered  with  minute  crys- 
talline spicules,  a  condition  which  would  have  appeared  certain 
to  lead  to  oozing  from  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
in  which  this  stone  lay.  The  only  explanation  that  I  can  give  is 
that  at  the  operation  I  found  the  abdominal  muscles  extremely 
rigid ;  even  when  the  patient  was  fully  anassthetised,  they  gave 
the  impression  to  the  scalpel  of  cutting  through  tissues  frozen  by 
ether.  Now,  if  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
kidney  the  quadratus  and  psoas  were  as  firmly  contracted,  the 
kidney  and  the  stone  in  its  pelvis  may  have  been  so  firmly  held 
that  no  irritation  by  the  calculus  could  take  place,  and  thus  no 
hematuria,  (b)  Another  fallacy  is  that  the  heeniaturia  of  calculus 
may  be  only  temporary,  present  for  a  while  and  then  ceasing  alto- 
gether.   This  occurs,  though  rarely,  when  a  small  renal  calculus 

'  becomes  encysted,  (c)  The  value  of  heernaturia,  though  only  occa- 
sional, is  shown  by  a  case  of  Dr.  Owen  Kees,  to  which  Mr.  Morris 
has  drawn  attention.  It  was  that  of  a  young  lady  with  lumbar 
pabs  and  frequent  micturition,  which  were  both  put  down  to  the 
hysteria  that  was  markedly  present.  After  a  while,  hematuria 
was  found  to  be  present  on  several  occasions,  and  eventually,  after 
death,  a  mulberry  calculus  was  found  in  one  kidney.  Other  fal- 
lacies are  presented  by  the  host  of  kidney  conditions  which  may 
give  rise  to  hematuria— namely,  (1)  the  passage  of  uric  acid  crys- 
tals;^  (2)  tubercular  kidney ;  (3)  granular  kidney ;  (4)  growths; 

1  (5)  increased  intra-renal  pressure,  &c.  To  these  I  shall  refer 
later. 

2.  Pain  and  Tenderness,  Lumbar  and  elsewhere. — (a)  Fixed 
lumbar  pain.  Characters :  Usually  dull,  gnawing,  pricking  or 
aching,  increased  usually  by  exercise,  twisting  from  side  to  side, 

2  Y 
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or  flexing  the  body.*  Sometimes  it  is  relieved  by  pressure  of  the 
hand,  leading  to  thickening  and  vascularity  of  the  parts  when  they 
are  incised  at  the  operation,  (b)  Radiating  pain,  for  example,  in 
the  testis,t  region  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  calf,  foot,  or  in  the 
intestine  simulating  colic.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  the  pain 
of  a  renal  calculus,  if  limited  to  distant  parts,  and  if  occurring 
without  hasmaturia,  may  mislead.  Another  point  with  regard  to 
the  pain  of  renal  calculus  is  the  frequency  of  nocturnal  exacerba- 
tions. The  explanation  of  this  is  doubtful,  whether,  as  Mr.  Morris 
has  suggested,  from  the  passage  of  flatus  in  the  colon,  at  this  time 
over  a  stone  in  the  pelvis,  or,  as  I  venture  to  think  more  probable, 
as  accounting  for  stone  both  in  the  pelvis  and  in  one  of  the  calyces, 
to  the  concentration  of  the  urine,  and  consequent  deposit  of  crys- 
tals, which  takes  place  at  night,  is  unsettled.  The  fact,  however, 
is  undoubted.  In  the  case  of  a  patient,  aged  fifty-eight,  who  had 
suffered  from  symptoms  of  renal  calculus  for  thirty  years,  and 
from  whose  left  kidney  I  removed  the  huge  calculus  (Fig.  1 1 8), 
the  pain  at  night  was  often  so  severe  as  to  drive  him  from  his  bed 
into  his  p-arden  or  the  streets  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived. 

With  regard  to  tenderness,  Mr.  Jordan  Lloyd  {Tract.,  vol.  xxxix. 
p.  178),  in  a  paper  to  which  I  shall  have  again  to  refer,  writes 
thus  :  "I  attach  great  importance  to  the  evidence  to  be  obtained 
by  immediate  percussion  over  the  suspected  organ,  a  method  of 
investigation  which  has  not  received  that  amount  of  attention  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  best  practised  from  the  loin,  just 
beneath  the  space  between  the  tips  of  the  last  two  ribs,  and 
should  be  made  in  a  direction  upwards,  forwards,  and  slightly 
inwards.  It  is  best  for  the  patient  to  stand  upright  before  you. 
The  blow  should  be  sharp  and  decisive,  and  of  force  sufficient  to 
affect  a  structure  situated  several  inches  below  the  surface.  It 
may  also  be  practised  from  the  front,  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  ninth  rib.  When  a  calculus  is  present,  the 
patient  will  complain  of  sharp,  stabbing  pain  at  the  moment  ot 


*  As  in  going  upstairs,  probably  from  the  pressure  on  the  kidney  by  the  corij 
tracting  psoas.    But  the  relation  of  the  pain  to  movement,  and  (he  kind  of  move- 
ment which  most  induces  pain,  vary  greatly.    Thus  Mr.  Butlin's  patient  is  sawi 
to  have  suffered  greatest  pain  when  driving,  least  when  riding.  Prolonged 
ing  seems  the  in- .si  frequent  cause. 

t  In  a  case  of  Mr.  Butlin's  {('Un.  80c.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  113)  ^Q  PJ*™" 
sought  relief  from  severe  neuralgia  of  the  right  testis,  which  was  generai^ ^ 
tracted  and  extremely  tender.    Later  on  it  was  noticed  that  these  M\» 
attacks  were  associated  with  some  lumbar  pain  and  tenderness     00.  v 
recovery  followed  after  the  removal  of  a  small,  prickly,  calcium-oxaiat*  • 
from  tlic  peMs  of  the  right  kidney. 
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percussion.  Other  conditions  doubtless  give  rise  to  percussion 
pain,  but  not  of  the  characteristic  stabbing  of  calculus." 

I  have  tried  the  percussion  test  of  Mr.  Lloyd  in  the  eight  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  hands  for  nephro-lithotomy  since  his 
paper  was  published.  In  three  the  tenderness  was  increased,  but  in 
one  only  was  there  any  "  characteristic  stabbing."  In  this,  where 
a  small  and  very  spiculated  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  occupied 
the  top  of  the  left  ureter,  the  patient  at  once  said,  "  You  stab 
me  there."  This  patient,  No.  5  in  the  table,  p.  732,  was  thin 
and  spare. 

3.  Points  in  the  Previous  History. — Space  will  only  allow  of  my 
noticing  a  few  of  those  given  above,  namely,  lithiasis  and  oxal- 
uria,  history  of  a  previous  stone,  history  of  previous  colic. 

The  history  of  long-standing  lithiasis  and  oxaluria  is  of  obvious 
importance,  from  the  fact  that  the  habitual  passage  of  crystals  or 
gravel  and  the  formation  of  a  calculus  lie  not  far  apart.  But 
there  is  another  point  which  has  not.  I  think,  received  sufficient 
attention,  and  that  is,  that  in  patients  who  have  habitually,  for 
many  years,  passed  uric  acid  and  oxalate  of  lime,  there  is  a  most 
serious  risk  that  the  minute  anatomy  of  their  kidneys  will  have 
become  seriously  damaged  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  above 
crystals.  We  should  all  be  agreed  as  to  the  damaging  effect  of 
multiple  calculi  on  the  secreting  tissue  of  the  kidney.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  the  future  the  results  on  the  kidney  of  the  daily 
passage  of  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  lime  oxalate  must  receive 
sufficient  attention  before  patients  at  all  advanced  in  life  are 
submitted  to  nephro-lithotomy.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that 
long-continued  lithiasis  and  oxaluria  will  very  likely  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  bilateral  stones. 

Under  the  heading  of  Eenal  Colic,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
vomiting  and  nausea  which  are  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
agony  of  a  descending  calculus  may  also  be  caused  by  a  stone 
which  is  distending  the  renal  pelvis,  and  which  has  not  yet  begun 
to  make  its  way  down. 

4-  Frequency  of  Micturition. — The  coexistence  of  irritability 
of  the  bladder  with  renal  calculus  is  well  known,  and  may  be 
explained  either  by  nerve  disturbance,  or  by  the  blood  and  pus, 
or  the  over-acid  urine  which  often  accompanies  stone  in  the 
kidney.  I  had  hoped  that  this  symptom  might  prove  to  be 
useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  site  of  the  stone. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  to  the  pelvis  and  hilum  that  the  nerves 
are  most  freely  distributed,  and  that  it  is  this  part  of  .the  kidney 
which  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  bladder.    For  some  time 
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I  hoped  it  miglit  prove  that  if  a  patient  has  renal  calculus  and  no 
bladder  irritability,  the  absence  of  this  symptom  would  point  to 
the  stone  being  in  one  of  the  calyces  and  not  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  The  importance  of  this  distinction,  if  it  existed,  will  be 
recognised  by  any  one  who  has  performed  nephrolithotomy.  A 
question  always  arises  before  the  operation,  namely,  Where  shall 
I  find  the  stone,  in  the  kidney  itself  .or  in  its  pelvis  ?  A  stone  in 
the  pelvis  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  found  and  removed.  A  stone  in  the 
tissue  of  the  kidney,  even  if  near  the  surface,  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  find,  while  one  embedded  in  a  deeply  lying  calyx  may  be 
overlooked,  as  in  Mr.  Morris's  well  known  case  (Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  lxviii.).  I  fear,  however,  this  symptom  is  not  reliable. 
Irritability  of  the  bladder  may  be  absent  with  a  stone  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  may  be  present  with  a  calculus  in  one  of 
the  calyces. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  bladder  irritability  is  that  it  m  ru- 
be of  value  in  making  that  most  difficult  diagnosis  between  calcu- 
lous and  tubercular  kidney.  Thus,  if  a  patient  with  haeinaturia, 
lumbar  pain,  &c,  has  irritability  of  the  bladder  which  is  not 
relieved  by  rest  in  bed,  which  continues  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  due  not  to  trouble  in  the  kidney 
alone,  but  to  coexisting  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  probably 
confirmed  by  examination  of  the  prostate  and  vesiculas  seminales 
in  the  male,  and  by  digital  exploration  of  the  bladder  in  the 
female. 

5.  Absence  of  any  Condition  in  the  rest  of  the  Genito-urinary 
Tract  which  will  explain  the  Symptom*  (Morris). — "Various 
diseases  of  the  prostate — tubercle,  abscess,  and  stone,  certainly — 
may  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  simulate  renal  calculus.  It 
has  happened  to  me  twice  to  explore  the  kidney  for  stone,  with 
negative  results,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  case  has  shown 
that  the  symptoms  were  caused  by  tubercular  disease  of  the  pros- 
tate. In  another  case,  subsequently  to  the  exploration  of  the 
kidney,  I  had  to  open  an  abscess  of  the  prostate  ;  and  in  a  fourth 
case,  where  nothing  was  found  at  the  exploration  of  the  kiduey, 
a  prostatic  calculus  was  discovered  after  death"  (Morris,  BM 
Med.  Journ.,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  1082). 

6.  Failure  of  Previous  Treatment  to  give  Belief — I  can  only 
touch  on  one  point  here— i.e.,  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
trying  to  exert  any  solvent  action  on  a  calculus  in  the  kidney. 
Whilst,  for  myself,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  water,  it  is  rather  because  this,  by  washing  out 
the  kidneys,  removes  collections  of  crystals,  and  gets  the  patient 
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into  a  better  state  for  operation,  than  because  I  believe  in  its 
possessing  any  actively  solvent  action  upon  the  calculus.  I  do 
not  forget  that  Sir  W.  Roberts  has  proved  by  experiments  on 
calculi,  both  those  without  the  body  and  those  in  the  bladder,  that 
urine  rendered  alkaline  by  fixed  alkali  has  a  distinctly  solvent 
action.  Dr.  Ralfe  has  reported  {Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  206)  a  case  of  a  patient,  aged  thirty-seven,  who,  after  suffering 
from  uric  acid  gravel  for  some  years,  had  a  violent  attack  of  renal 
colic,  with  profuse  haamaturia,  no  calculus  or  gravel  being  dis- 
charged. Alkaline  treatment  was  at  once  resorted  to,  and  for  a 
time  afforded  relief,  but  the  patient  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
continue  it  systematically.  He  was  then  ordered  to  drink  copiously 
of  soft  water — filtered  rain  water.  Two  years  later  he  began  to 
pass  grit  and  scales  of  calculous  matter  with  his  urine  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  after  a  severe  attack  of  colic,  he  passed  the 
shell  of  what  had  evidently  been  a  solid  calculus.* 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  my  late  colleague  Dr. 
Hilton  Fagge  pointed  out  {Medicine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  383),  suck 
solvent  treatment  is  only  worth  trying  in  the  case  of  uric  acid 
calculi.  He  at  the  same  time  showed  that  the  greater  relative 
frequency  of  lime  oxalate  calculi  over  those  of  uric  acid,  especially 
in  patients  after  early  adult  life,  is  much  more  marked  than  is 
generally  believed. 

C.  Chief  Conditions  simulating  Renal  Calculus. — This  point 
has  not  received  sufficient  attention. 

I.  Lithiasis. — I  have  already  alluded  to  this  condition,  as  one 
which  simulates  renal  calculus  by  the  hasmaturia  which  crystals  of 
uric  acid  may  cause.  Lumbar  and  testicular  pains  are  also  points 
which  mere  lithiasis  shares  with  renal  calculus.    The  diagnosis 

t  o 

will  not  be  difficult  by  watching  the  result  of  treatment  which 
only  gives  relief  in  the  one.  but  clears  up  the  other.  Exercise, 
again,  is  a  test.     A  patient  with  renal  calculus,  who  declines  or  is 

*  Dr.  Ralfe  (Diseanes  of  the  Kidneys,  p.  523)  points  out  that  the  solvent  action 
of  distilled  water  is  due  to  several  influences.  In  the  first  place,  by  causing  a 
low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  it  induces  disintegration,  since  Rainey  lias 
shown  experimentally  that  bodies  placed  in  solutions  of  different  density  to  those 
in  which  they  were  formed  undergo  molecular  disintegration.  Again,  chemical 
analysis  has  shown  that  those  calculi  that  undergo  spontaneous  disintegration  arc 
always  poor  in  inorganic  constituents,  the  use  of  soft  water  diminishes  the  supply 
of  these,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  act  as  a  solvent  on  those  forming  the  outer 
crust  of  the  calculus,  and  so  increases  the  tendency  to  disintegration.  Lastly, 
soft  water  probably  diminishes  the  catarrh  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  by 
diminishing  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  allows  a  small  stone  to  pass 
which  was  before  obstructed. 
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unsuited  for  operative  treatment,  is  often  much  crippled  in  carry- 
ing out  palliative  treatment,  and  made  worse  by  the  exercise 
which  is  otherwise  so  essential  to  him. 

2.  Tuba  rail  itr  Kidney. — Lumbar  pain  and  tenderness,  frequent 
micturition,  hematuria,  are  all  common  to  tubercular  kidney  and 
renal  calculus.  The  chief  aids  in  the  diagnosis  appear  to  me  to 
be:  (a)  the  pyuria;  (b)  careful  examination  of  the  urine;  (c) 
early  pyrexia ;  (d)  early  exploration  of  the  kidney. 

(a)  Pyuria. — This  is  usually  present  early  in  the  case  with  a 
proportionate  amount  of  albumen,  without  much  hasmaturia,  the 
blood  often  occurring  only  as  a  thin  layer  over  the  pus  at  the 
bottom  of  the  urine  glass,  or  as  small,  thready  clots.  With  all 
the  pus  the  urine  is  strongly  acid  at  first,  then  more  feebly  so, 
but  often  remains  slightly  acid  to  the  last,  (b)  Careful  examina- 
tions of  the  urine. — The  sediment  contains  caseous  matter,  and 
sometimes  debris  of  connective  tissue  can  be  made  out,  a  point 
of  much  importance.  Finally,  there  is  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 
While  I  am  well  aware  of  the  frequent  want  of  success  in  demon- 
strating the  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  urine  as  in  bone,  I  may 
add  that  it  was  found  in  three  out  of  the  eight  cases  in  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  explore  tubercular  kidney.*  (c)  Pyrexia. 
— I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  hectic  which  accompanies  the  ad- 
vanced stage,  but  the  pyrexia  which  may  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  diagnosis  much  earlier  in  the  case.  Often  intermittent  at 
first,  and  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  anorexia,  nausea,  and 
debility  which  accompany  it,  later  on,  and  too  late,  it  becomes- 
only  too  evident  and  confirmed,  (d)  Early  exploration  of  the 
kidney. — This  matter  is  referred  to  later,  p.  733. 

3.  Slight  Pyelitis,  not  Tubercular— -This  condition  may  by 
hematuria,  pus  in  the  urine,  lumbar  and  testicular  pain,  simulate 
renal  calculus  closely.     It  may  follow  a  gonorrhoea,  perhaps  a 


*  I  may  point  out  here  that  bacteriology  will  help  the  surgeon  in  difficult 
cases.    My  colleague,  Dr.  Washbourne,  has"  thus  cleared  up  two  obscure  cases 
for  me  this  year.    One,  a  delicate  woman  of  thirty-two,  with  a  tubercular  history, 
was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Forty,  of  Wotton,  in  Gloucestershire,  with  obstinate  cys- 
titis and  irritable  bladder.    The  endoscope)  and  digital  exploration  showed  swollen 
and  hyper-vascular  mucous  membrane,  but  detected  no  ulceration.    Wiping  over 
the  mucous  membrane  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (gr.  40— 5j)  was  followed 
by  very  great  relief  lasting  over  two  months  on  two  occasions.   At  my  request 
Dr.  Washbourne  injected  some  of  the  pus  containing  urine  (in  which  no ■  baci 
could  be  found)  under  the  skin  of  a  guinea-pig.    No  result  apparently  follow  ea. 
but  when  the  animal  had  been  killed,  one  of  the  nearest  chain  of  gland*  » 
enlarged,  and  caseating.    A  few  undoubted  bacilli  tuberculosis  were  foun 
in  it.    This  and  the  other  case  will  be  found  in  the  Guy's  Ifosp.  hep.  i*9°- 
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previous  stone,  or .  occur  in  women  after  pregnancy  ;  probably, 
as  Dr.  M.  Duncan  thinks,  from  some  parametritis  extending  up 
the  psoas  to  the  peri-renal  fat  and  kidney. 

4.  Movable  Kidney,  especially  if  associated  with  neuralgia, 
pyelitis,  or  if  occurring  with  some  of  the  reflex  causes  of  nephralgia 
60  be  mentioned  below. 

5.  Aching  Kidney— Under  this  title  Dr.  M.  Duncan  has  de- 
scribed a  condition,  especially  common  in  women,  which  may  simu- 
late renal  calculus.  Its  chief  features  are  a  heavy  wearying  pain 
deep  in  the  side,  usually  accompanied  by  tenderness,  often  great ; 
the  pain  may  run  in  the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  or  anterior 
crural,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
and  by  pain  in  the  course  of  the  ureter.  The  disease  is  liable  to 
be  aggravated  by  exercise.  The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  of 
this  condition  are,  Dr.  Duncan  points  out,  the  absence  of  blood 
and  pus,  the  fact  that  the  "  aching "  often  occurs  only  at  the 
menstrual  periods  and  is  always  worse  then,  from  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  kidneys  and  the  generative  organs,  not 
only  developmental  but  pathological. 

6.  Nephralgias  clue  to  Disease  in  Farts  adjacent  to  the  Kidney. 
—Dr.  Ralfe  (Brit.  Med.  Jotirn.,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  183)  gives  some 
of  these  ;  one,  he  thinks,  is  duodenal  ulcer.  Thus,  a  patient  had 
many  symptoms  of  renal  colic,  and  three  attacks  of  paroxysmal 
pain  accompanied  by  vomiting,  great  tenderness  in  the  right 
renal  region,  urine  loaded  with  uric  acid,  but  no  pus  or  blood. 
The  patient,  who  was  losing  flesh,  recovered  with  treatment 
directed  to  duodenal  ulcer.  The  same  writer  gives  another  inter- 
esting instance  of  intestinal  irritation  simulating  nephralgia  by 
causing  severe  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  The 
patient  was  treated  for  biliary  colic,  and  a  few  days  later,  instead 
of  a  gall  stone,  a  large  round  worm  was  passed,  giving  relief  to 
the  pain. 

7.  Gall  Stones  retained,  in  the  Gall  Bladder  may  be  taken  for 
nght  renal  calculus.  Dr.  Murchison  pointed  out  long  ago  that 
they  not  infrequently  coexist.  My  old  friend,  G.  A.  Wright,  of 
Manchester,  has  recorded  {Lancet,  1885,  vol.  i.  p.  563)  a  case 
in  which  the  right  kidney  was  explored  for  a  calculus  believed 
to  be  in  the  ureter.  On  exploring  this  tube  a  hard  spot  was  felt 
near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  taken  for  a  stone  in  the  ureter. 
A  calculus  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  was  removed  and  found  to 
be  a  gall  stone.  Acute  peritonitis  carried  off  the  patient,  and  a 
stone  was  found  to  exist  in  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  with 
its  apex  in  the  ureter. 
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While  on  this  subject  of  nephralgias  due  to  conditions  of  viscera 
near  the  kidney,  I  may  refer  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Godlee 
(Pond.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  246)  in  which  he  insists  that  repeated 
attacks  of  intestinal  colic,  especially  if  accompanied  by  nausea, 
may  be  the  only  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  either  a  renal  or 
biliary  calculus,  and  that  this  fact  should  lead  the  practitioner  to 
investigate  the  state  of  the  kidney  and  urine,  bearing  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  the  symptoms  being  due  to  renal  or  biliary  calculi. 

8.  Spinal  Disease. — The  great  difficulty  which  may  arise  in 
diagnosing  between  certain  cases  of  spinal  caries  and  renal  calculus 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized.  A  writer,  already  quoted,  from 
(G.  A.  Wright,  Med.  Chron.,  No.  vi.  p.  642),  thus  alludes  to  this 
matter  :  "  Where  a  local  patch  of  caries  of  a  vertebral  body  exist-, 
and  especially  where  deep  suppuration  occurs  and  presses  upon 
the  kidney,  as  in  a  case  of  my  own  and  one  or  two  others  which 
I  have  seen,  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of  a  calculus  have  been 
present.  In  my  own  case,  without  any  deformity  or  tenderness 
of  the  spine,  there  was  unilateral  rigidity,  testicular  pain,  inter- 
mission of  symptoms,  increased  frequency  of  micturition,  nausea 
during  attacks,  and  oxaluria  with  local  pain  and  tenderness. 
Subsequently  an  abscess  developed,  and  on  exploration  a  small 
patch  of  caries  was  found,  and  the  kidney  was  felt  exposed  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abscess  cavity.  Probably,  as  in  floating 
kidney,  obstruction  of  the  vessels  and  ureter  may  arise  and  cause 
symptoms,  so  that  pressure  of  the  spinal  abscess  may  disturb  the 
kidney,  and  quite  possibly  give  rise  to  hematuria." 

9.  Interstitial  Shrinking  Nephritis. — This  condition  may  simu- 
late renal  calculus  both  by  hematuria  and  pain.  Dr.  S.  West 
(Lancet,  1885,  vol.  ii.  p.  104)  drew  attention  to  the  hematuria 
which  may  accompany  granular  kidney,  and  published  three  ca- 
aged  twenty-one,  nineteen,  and  twenty-four;  in  the  first  the 
hemorrhage  was  profuse.  Mr.  Bowlby  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xx. 
p.  14)  also  published  three  cases,  aged  seventy-three,  forty-nine, 
and  sixty-four ;  two  of  these  died,  and  the  kidneys  were  found 
markedly  granular.  He  points  out  the  following  as  distinguishing 
this  condition  from  renal  calculus : — The  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine,  after  the  blood  has  cleared  up,  only  1 008  to  1015;  tortu 
arteries,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  high  arterial  tension ;  blurred, 
ill-defined  discs,  some  retinitis  and  effusion  amongst  the  blood- 
vessels. The  paper  concludes  with  the  following  warning :  "  Unless 
it  be  recognized  that  blood  may  emanate  from  a  kidney  which  is 
simply  granular,  operations  may  be  undertaken  for  the  removal  ot 
renal  calculus." 
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1  have  only  space  just  to  mention  two  other  conditions  which 
may  simulate  renal  calculus;  they  are: 

io.  Growth  of  the  Kidney  in  its  Early  State,  and  Malignant 
Disease,  involving  the  last  Dorsal  Nerve. — I  have  already,  at  p.  703, 
quoted  a  case  belonging  to  the  second  group  here  given,  which 
well  shows  how  closely  the  presence  of  renal  calculus  may  be 
simulated,  and  how  misleading  evidence  may  be. 

Operation. — The  patient  being  in  much  the  same  position  as 
that  for  lumbar  colotomy,  on  the  sound  side,  with  a  firm  pillow 
under  the  opposite  flank,  the  surgeon  defines,  carefully,  the  lower 
border  and  length  of  the  last  rib.  That  this  is  not  an  unim- 
portant detail  in  renal  operations  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Dumreicher,*  of  Vienna,  accidentally  opened  the  pleural  cavity 
during  an  attempt  to  remove  a  pyo-nephrotic,  calculous  kidney. 
Post  mortem  it  was  found  that  the  last  rib  was  rudimentary,  that 
the  pleura  projected  a  good  deal  below  the  lower  edge  of  the 
eleventh  rib,  and  that  thus,  when  the  incision  was  carried  up- 
wards, the  accident  had  become  unavoidable.  Dr.  Lange,  of  New 
York,  has  called  attention  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Holl,t  of 
V  ienna,  on  the  frequency  of  rudimentary  development  of  the  last 
rib,  and  the  importance,  therefore,  of  counting  the  ribs  before 
intended  operations  on  the  kidney.  Dr.  LangeJ  himself  shows 
that,  in  some  cases,  which  are,  however,  exceptional,  even  normal 
development  of  the  twelfth  rib  may  demand  extreme  caution,  as 
the  pleura  may  project  considerably  below  it.§ 

The  surgeon,  having  defined  the  length  and  position  of  the 
lowest  rib,  makes  an  incision,!  4  inches  long,  |  inch  below  it, 
and^  beginning  about  2 \  inches  from  the  spine.  The  skin  and 
j  fascije  being  divided,  the  muscles — viz.,  anterior  fibres  of  the 
latissinius  dorsi,  the  external  and  internal  oblique— are  cut 
through,  either  on  a  director,  or  simply  by  light  sweeps  of  the 


*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Lange,  loc.  supra  ell. 

t  Dr.  Holl  found  that  in  quite  a  considerable  percentage  the  last  rib  is  so 
a  'normally  short  (hat  it  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  sacro- 

umbahs,  or  so  rudimentary  that  in  some  cases  it  more  resembles  a  transverse 
process  ;  that  in  these  cases  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura  passes  from  the  lower 

oundary  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  almost  horizontally,  towards  the  lower  edge 
«'f  the  eleventh  rib. 

h  Annak  of  Surge ry,  vol.  ii.  October  1885,  p.  286. 

&  In  other  cases  the  reverse  condition  may  be  present;  though  the  last  rib 

verth  leintary'  th<3  Pleu'a  may  paSS  from  tbo  lower  od£e  of  the  elcvuuth  dorsal 
danger™       ZOntally  towards  tho  eleventh  rib,  and  thus  be  altogether  out  of 

(1  ta^ooo)"'8  bdng  previo,lsly  censed  with  meroury-peroMortde  solution 
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knife.    As  soon  as  the  yellowish-white  lumbar  fascia  is  reached 
any  bleeding  vessels  which  have  been  temporarily  secured  with 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps  are  tied  or  twisted.    If  the  last  dorsal 
nerve  cross  the  incision,  it,  together  with  its   accompanying  .  • 
vessels,  should  be  drawn  aside  and  left  untouched  if  possible. 
The  lumbar  fascia  is  next  slit  up  on  a  director.    The  peri-renal 
fat  which  next  bulges  into  the  wound  is  then  torn  through  with 
two  pairs  of  dissecting-forceps.    With  two  large  retractors  open- 
ing up  the  wound,  the  surgeon  continues  to  tear  through  the 
above  fat*  till  he  can  see  or  easily  feel  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  kidney.     During  this  first  stage  of  the  operation  the  surgeon 
will  find  sometimes  that  the  muscles  are  much  thickened  by  reflex 
irritation  from  the  presence  of  the  stone,  and,  if  the  stone  has  • 
been  combined  with  suppuration  and  peri-renal  inflammation, 
the  tissues  will  be  more  or   less  densely  blended  and  matted 
together. 

An  assistant  now  makes  powerful  pressure  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  keep  the  kidney  up  into  the  wound,  this 
being  widely  opened  by  full-sized  retractors,  aided,  if  needful,  by  | 
an  assistant  pulling  up  the  lower  ribs  with  a  hand  previously 
made  aseptic.  Thus  the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  examine  the  organ, 
which  is  done  systematically ;  the  finger  is  first  directed  to  the 
pelvis,  then  the  posterior  surface ;  next,  by  passing  the  finger 
round  the  outer  border,  the  anterior  surface,  which,  as  Mr.  Bowse 
has  pointed  out,t  can  be  done  effectually  by  pressing  the  kidney 
back  against  the  firm  unyielding  psoas.  The  sensation  given  by 
a  stone  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  uncut  end  of  a  pencil 
(Morris),  or  the  last  joint  of  a  finger  (Howse). 

If  the  above  means  fail,  the  incision  must  be  made  sufhcientlx 
free,  especially  in  a  fat  patient,  and  a  deep  loin,  to  expose  the 
kidney  more  thoroughly.  Additional  room  may  be  gamed  b} 
converting  the  usual  lumbar  incision  into  a  T-shaped  one,  or  by 
making  use  of  Konig's  incision,  in  which  the  muscles  are  cut 
through  as  far  as  the  rectus,  and  the  peritoneeum  pushed  forwards. 
A  small  stone  in  a  kidney  will  always  be  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
but  a  surgeon  does  not  give  his  patient  or  himself  a  fair  dun 
who  is  content  with  exposing  the  kidney  through  a  limited 
cision,  and  then  trusting  to  punctures  with  a  needle. 

If  the  stone  cannot  be  felt  either  in  the  pelm^fte^paip^ 

•  If  this  fat  is  very  abundant,  some  of  it  should  be  ^*^^J^i*J 
and  removed;  poorly  vitalized,  it  is  prone  to  suppurate  tediously  a. 

healing. 

t  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  93- 
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tion  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  kidney,  this 
should  be  drawn  up  and  out  of  the  wound  as  far  as  possible,  and 
ao-ain  examined,  a  careful  watch  being  kept  upon  the  pulse. 

If  uo  stone  can  be  felt  by  the  exploring  finger,  a  needle  firmly 
mounted  in  a  handle,  or  in  torsion-forceps,  should  be  thrust  into 
the  different  parts  of  the  organ,  exploring  it  by  successive 
punctures  made  at  short  distances ;  twelve  or  more  such  punc- 
tures may  be  made. 

All  the  above,  including  palpation  of  the  kidney  between  the* 
finger  and  thumb,  failing,  the  kidney  itself  must  be  incised  and 
explored  with  a  sound.  The  kidney  may  be  opened  either  near 
the  pelvis*  or  at  its  outer  border ;  in  either  case  it  is  best  to' 
incise  boldly  with  a  scalpel  and  then  to  dilate  with  a  finger.  The- 
opening  having  been  dilated  sufficiently,  if  the  finger  detects 
nothing,  a  child's  bladder  sound  is  introduced,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  explore  the  calyces  systematically.  In  the  case  of  a 
small  stone  lying  deeply  in  the  substance,  the  upper  part  of  the- 
kidney,  perhaps  well  up  under  the  ribs — and  it  is  these  stones- 
which  are,  I  think,  most  often  missed — the  click  which  a  sound! 
gives  is  very  faint  and  distant.  It  is  to  Mr.  Jordan  Lloyd  (Pract.r 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  173)  that  we  owe  directions  for  systematically 
exploring  the  kidney,  and  it  is  to  his  method  that  I  owe  my 
finding  the  stone  in  case  No.  8  of  the  subjoined  table,  where  the 
calculus  lay,  not  in  the  pelvis,  but  deeply  embedded  in  an  upper 
calyx.    The  following  are  Mr.  Lloyd's  words : 

"When  the  kidney  is  exposed  through  a  lumbar  wound  I 
puncture  its  lower  end  with  a  long-bladed  tenotome  in  a  direc- 
tion upwards  and  inwards,  making  for  the  lowest  of  the  calyces. 


In  the  following  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Manchester  (Med. 

"roil.,  June  1887,  p.  212),  this  step  of  opening  the  pelvis  alone  sufficed  to  and 
the  stone,  after  systematic  exploration  of  the  kidney  had  failed :— "  The  fore- 
finger was  passed  to  the  anterior  surface,  and  the  organ  grasped  between  the 
"igerandthe  thumb;  nothing,  however,  could  be  felt.  The  kidney  was  then 
carefully  explored  by  systematic  puncture  with  a  long  needle,  also  passed  towards 

e  pelvis,  but  no  calculus  could  be  found.  An  incision,  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  tip  of  1  lie  index-finger,  was  then  made  through  the  kidney  substance 
•nto  the  pelvis  by  means  of  a  fine  bistoury.  On  introducing  the  forefinger,  a 
small  stone  was  discovered  firmly  lodged  in  one  of  the  superior  calyces.  Small, 
^traight  lithotomy  forceps  were  introduced,  and  the  stone  thus  removed."  Very 
ree  haemorrhage  attended  the  above  incision,  but  it  yielded  to  pressure  made 
with  oarbolized  sponges  and  kept  up  for  five  minutes.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery.   The  calculus,  consisting  of  lime  oxalate,  weighed  twenty  grains. 

Ma  plan  of  opening  the  pelvis  might  be  thought  to  cause  a  risk  of  leaving  a 

nary  fistula,  but  the  numerous  cases  in  which  calculi  have  been  rcmoTed  from 

e  renal  pelvis  with  entire  success  do  not  support  this  view. 
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If  the  surgeon  is  observant  and  his  knife  is  keen  he  will  readily 
appreciate  the  moment  when  a  cavity  is  struck  by  the  altered 

resistance  offered  to  the  puncturing  instrument  It  is 

important,  because  a  tenotome  may  be  pushed  up  to  its  handle 
in  a  normal  kidney  without  tapping  its  interior  cavity,  having 
travelled  along  the  kidney  substance  rather  than  through  it.  Into 
this  opening  I  pass  a  child's  bladder  sound,  and  systematically 
explore  the  whole  of  the  pelvis."    It  is  advised  that  the  blade 
should  be  not  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  in  leDgth,  a  stem 
of  about  7  inches,  and  the  size  of  a  No.  3  English  catheter.  It 
.should  be  passed  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  kidney  cavity,  a 
distance  of  nearly  4  inches,  and  the  exploration  should  be  carried 
out  systematically  from  above  downwards,  the  point  being  rotated 
in  all  directions,  so  as  to  investigate  the  calyces  as  the  instrument 
is  withdrawn.     Hemorrhage  from  an  incision  into  the  kidney  is 
usually  free,  but  is  arrested  by  the  exploring  finger  or  by  holding 
the  lips  of  the  wound  around  the  sound.    Later  on  it  is  stopped 
securely  by  firm,  careful  plugging  with  strips  of  sal  alembroth 
gauze.     On  the  five  occasions  on  which  I  have  used  this  plan  I 
have  removed  the  strips  the  next  clay  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
minutes'  anesthetic,  gas  sufficing  for  this.    It  is  said  that  this 
plugging  may  cause  vomiting.    This  did  not  occur  in  any  of  my 
cases.    It  ceases  on  the  removal  of  the  plugs.    Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  plugging  is  thoroughly  done.    If  inadequate  it 
will  have  to  be  repeated  in  a  few  hours— perhaps  more  than  once 
—thus  leading  to  exhaustion  and  setting  up  cellulitis,  which 
may  of  itself  be  fatal,  owing  to  the  important  relations  of  the 
kidney.    One  such  case  of  retro-peritonaeal  cellulitis  and  suppura- 
tion, ending  fatally,  has  been  published  ;  it  is  possible  that  other 
operators  may  not  have  been  so  candid.    The  position  ot  the 
calculus  Laving  been  made  out  it  is  removed  by  scraping  through 
the  kidney  tissue  with  the  finger  nail  or  sharp  spoon,  and  the 
stone  turned  out  and  removed  with  finger,  dressing  forceps,  01 
scoop.    Many  difficulties  may  arise  at  this  stage,  due  to  the  site, 
size,  consistency,  &c,  of  the  stone. 

If  the  stone  is  irregularly  branched,  some  laceration  ot  rn 
kidney  tissue  may  be  spared  if  the  stone  is  broken  up  and  removea 
in  two  or  more  fragments.    In  this  case  the  bed  of  the  ston- 
should  be  freely  washed  out  with  hot  boracic  acid  lotion  0^ 
Thompson's  fluid,*   so  as  to  check  oozing    and  remove 

*  Water,  4  «  i  glycerin,  4  «. I  borax,  2  <*   To  be  dilutee!  with  wau  v  to  «* 
,o,  or  1  in  ^according  to  the  condition  of  the  part  syrmged.  Solution 
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debris*  Mr.  H.  Morris  {Brit.  Med.  Joum.,Nov.  16,  1889)  thus 
alludes  to  two  difficulties  which  these  stones  may  cause.  "  A  large 
branched  calculus  may  be  so  tightly  embraced  by  the  kidney 
substance,  and  the  kidney  may  be  so  uniformly  even  on  its 
surface  that  nothing  more  than  a  very  firm  tough  organ  may  be 
thought  to  be  present,  and  even  on  passing  a  needle  into  it  no 
sense  of  calculus,  but  rather  the  resistance  of  a  tough  fibroma,  is 
met  with.  In  these  cases  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
freeing  the  stone  from  its  encasement,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
moderately  free  use  of  a  bistoury  will  be  requisite.  It  is 
astonishing  how  some  of  the  large  branches  of  a  calculus  may 
escape  detection  unless  the  surgeon  is  aware  of  the  firmness  with 
which  they  are  embraced  by  the  tough  renal  tissue.  After 
removing  several  large  pieces  of  calculus  I  have,  in  one  or  two- 
cases,  thought  that  all  must  have  come  away,  because  with  my 
finger  in  the  kidney  nothing  but  renal  tissue  could  be  felt,  and 
yet,  after  scratching  through  at  some  points  where  the  resistance 
was  greater  than  elsewhere,  branch  after  branch  of  calculus  has 
been  exposed,  showing  that  more  of  the  calculus  would  have  been 
left  behind  than  had  been  removed  had  the  operation  been  dis- 
continued, because  no  further  actual  contact  with  the  calculus 
was  made  with  the  finger  in  the  interior  of  the  kidney." 

If  the  stone  is  situated  on  the  anterior  aspect  near  the  centre 
of  the  kidney  where  the  large  vessels  lie,  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  kidney  or  its  pelvis  had  better  be  incised,  and  the  stone 
pushed  through,  by  making  pressure  on  the  front,  the  vessels 
here  thus  running  no  risk.  Pelvic  stones,  the  most  frequent  of 
renal  calculi,  are,  however,  usually  accessible  from  behind. 

If  the  kidney  be  enlarged  with  expanded  calyces  the  result  of 
calculous  hydro-nephrosis  or  pyo-nephrosis,  on  searching  through, 
the  pelvis  over  a  stone,  the  gush  of  fluid  and  collapse  of  the 
expanded  kidney  may  cause  the  stone  to  disappear,  and  thus  lead 
to  much  trouble  in  its  removal  (Symonds,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  181). 

Mr.  Morris  (loc.  supra  cit.)  gives  two  other  conditions  which 
may  prove  embarrassing.     "  Sometimes  in  feeling  over  the  kidney 

bohc  acid  or  mercury  percliloride  should  be  avoided  in  such  cases.  Eor  fear  of 

motion  or  absorption.    The  temperature  of  the  fluid  should  be  about  1  10°. 
friabl     Kenda11  Franks  (Lancet,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  1223)  thus  removed,  piecemeal,  a 
we  stone  weighing  171  grains,  and  composed  of  lime  carbonate  and  pilos- 
is  fies'   In  this  case  the  urine  had  been  fetid,  though  acid.    The  wound  healed 
fiiabirS   lntuntion-    In  cases  of  piecemeal-removal  of  calculi,  especially  when 
e.  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  will  often  remain  as  to  the  entire  removal. 
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a  portion  of  it,  varying  in  size  from  a  sixpence  to  a  five-shil] 
piece  or  more,  is  found  soft,  flaccid,  thin  or  fiuctuatin' 


atu 


there  is  nowhere  any  sense  of  hardness  or  increased  resistance 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  even  a  phosphatic  stone.  Oi 
incising  or  puncturing  this  soft  part,  pus  or  purulent  urine 
drawn  off,  but  no  stone  is  felt ;  but  on  introducing  the  finger  jnt/ 
the  interior  of  such  an  organ,  a  small  calculus  may  be  detected 
freely  movable  within  an  enlarged  pelvis,  or  fixed  in  a  dilate, 
calyx,  or  possibly  at  the  apex  of  a  funnel-shaped  pelvis.  SucL 
cases  show  that    aspiration,  or    simple  incision   and  drainage 
are  insufficient,  and  that  one  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  a  digital  examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
pelvis,  of  the  calyces  and  commencement  of  the  ureter.  Another 
arrangement  of  the  calculus  is  sometimes  found  in  sacculated 
kidneys.     The  renal  cavity  may  be  wholly  or  partially  filled 
by  a  soft  mortary  phosphatic  calculus  which  gives  no  sound  or 
resistance  to  the  scalpel  or  trocar,  and  yet,  on  incising  the  renal 
substance  and  inserting  the  finger,  a  stone  of  considerable  size 
may  be  felt." 

If  the  kidney  has  been  much  disturbed  during  the  operation  it 
should  be  stitched  in  situ  (p.  756).  And  it  is  possible  that  this 
step,  taken  earlier  during  the  operation,  might  facilitate  matters — 
<'.</.,  when  multiple  stones  are  present,  and  the  kidney  movable. 

When  all  the  stone  has  been  removed,  if  free  oozing  continues 
from  the  kidney,  a  full-sized  drainage-tube  should  be  introduced  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  actually  into  the  kidney  itself : 
if  this  has  been  much  lacerated,  or  if  it  has  contained  pus,  strips 
of  sal  alembroth  or  iodoform  gauze  should  be  carefully  packed  into 
the  wound  in  the  kidney.  These  should  be  removed  iu  twenty- 
four  hours,  ether  or  gas  being  given  for  a  few  minutes,  and  1 
introduced,  less  firmly,  if  needful.  I  have  used  this  method  in 
seven  cases,  in  which  my  exploration  of  the  kidney  had  been 
considerable,  and  without  any  bad  symptoms.*  For  dressings  1 
generally  use  dry  iodoform  or  sal  alembroth  gauze  with  boracic 
lint  outside,  kept  in  situ  with  a  many-tailed  bandage.  Salicylic 
wool  or  wood  wool  are  efficient  substitutes.  Whatever  dressing 
is  used  will  have  to  be  changed  two  or  three  times  daily,  for,  M 
all  probability,  three  or  four  days,  owing  to  the  soakage  of  unne. 
To  reduce  the  irritation  of  this  to  a  minimum,  the  parts  around 


*  If  such  plugging  has  to  be  made  use  of.it  should  be  carried  out  effective1? 
and  once  for  all,  otherwise  recurrent  bleeding  and  repeated  plugging  1S  vcl^ 
likely  to  lead  to  cellulitis,  which  may  end  fatally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  painftfn* 
and  shock  caused  by  repetition  of  plugging,  unless  an  anesthetic  is  given. 
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the  wound  should  be  well  smeared  with  eucalyptus  and  vaseline. 
By  means  of  pillows  against  the  shoulders  and  pelvis,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  off  the  wound,  otherwise  discharges  will  quickly 
soak  out  of  the  dressings,  and  the  drainage-tube  will  irritate  the 
wound. 

A  stone  may  be  missed  at  the  nephro-lithotomy  and  come  away 
from  the  wound,  and  be  passed  later  on  per  urethram.  An  instance 
of  the  former  is  given  by  Mr.  Bruce  Clarke,  Illus.  Med.  News,  p.  4. 
The  latter  happened  to  rne  in  case  No.  10  in  the  subjoined  table. 

After-treatment. 

The  chief  points  here  are  : 

1 .  The  meeting  of  shock  after  a  prolonged  operation. 

2 .  Changing  of  the  dressing  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  at 
first,  according  to  the  amount  of  urine  and  blood  which  soak 
through. 

3.  Gradual  shortening  of  the  drainage-tube  instead  of  entire 
removal,  especially  where  there  has  been  much  interference  with 
the  surrounding  parts,  or  where  pus,  &c,  have  been  present  in  the 
kidney. 

4.  Avoidance  of  all  chills. 

5.  Appropriate  food,  mainly  the  blandest  fluids  in  regulated 
amounts,  especially  where  the  condition  of  the  other  kidney  is 
•doubtful. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  life-histories  of  these 
eases  should  be  followed  up  most  carefully,  to  see  how  far  the  cure 
remains  a  complete  one ;  to  aid  this,  the  patient  should  pay  life- 
long attention  to  his  diet,  habits,  exercise,  &c. 

Difficulties  in  Nephro-Lithotomy. 

1 .  An  insufficient  incision. 

2.  Abundant  fat — e.g.,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  around  the 
kidney,  and  extra-peritoneal,  rendering  the  wound  very  deep. 

3 .  Rigidity,  and  perhaps  thickening,  of  the  muscles,  due  to  the 
irritation  of  the  stone.  This  condition  was  present  in  a  very 
marked  degree  in  a  patient  from  whom  I  removed  the  smaller 
calcimn-oxalate  calculus  (Fig.  1  1 8).  No  amount  of  ana3sthetic 
seemed  to  have  any  effect  on  this  condition.  Fortunately  the 
loin  was  a  thin  one,  and  the  stone  very  obvious  on  reaching  the 
pelvis. 

3.  Matting  of  the  parts  around  the  kidney,  rendering  it  diffi- 
'Itto  explore  this  organ,  its  different  parts  and  relations  exactly. 

4-  An  indurated  condition  of  the  kidney  itself  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  stone. 

5-  Troublesome  flatulent  distension  of  the  colon.    This  is  not 
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at  all  uncommon.  The  bowel  should  be  packed  away  with  sponge*  i 
fastened  on  to  silk,  and  pushed  deeply  into  the  front  of  the  wound 

6.  Opening  the  peritonaeum.    This  accident  occasionally  occur,' 
in  difficult  cases.    If  the  wound  be  kept  aseptic,  there  will  be  nc 
serious  consequences.    In  case  I  I  of  the  series  below.  I  opened  the 
peritonaeum  under  the  following  circumstances.  The  week  before,  in 
No.  I  o,  the  kidney  lay  very  high  up  under  the  ribs.    In  No.  1 1  ij 
was  placed  very  low,  closely  surrounded  by  the  colon,  and  with 
its  lower  end  in  the  iliac  fossa.    It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  small 
hydro-nephrosis,  and  therefore  soft  and  yielding.    On  slitting  ur 
the  lumbar  fascia  the  descending  colon  came  into  view  with  a 
soft  mass  behind  it  which  I  took  for  pultaceous  faecal  contents' 
I  accordingly  explored  with  my  finger  higher  up,  under  the  ribs.*1 
found  a  body  firm  and  fleshy,  with  a  feel  like  the  kidney,  but  too 
small.  This  proved  to  be  the  spleen,  unusually  movable.  The  open--; 
ing  in  the  peritonaeum  was  kept  covered  by  aseptic  sponges,  and  the. 
mass  behind  the  colon  investigated.    This  proved  to  be  the  kid- 
ney, extremely  low  down,  containing  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis, 
this  being  also  distended  with  fluid.    For  the  first  seven  or  ten 
days  I  kept  strips  of  sal  alembroth  gauze, :  changed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  tucked  up  under  the  ribs,  and 
stitched  the  low  lying  kidney  well  up  into  the  wound,  so  that 
the  urine  should  escape  freely.    The  patient  recovered  without  a 
bad  symptom.    A  smaller  opening  might  be  tied  up  with  chromic 
gut. 

7.  A  stone  present,  but  very  difficult  to  detect.  This  may  be 
due  to  (a)  its  small  size,  especially  if  it  lies  deeply  in  a  calyx,  01 
surrounded  by  very  indurated  kidney-tissue.  How  impossible 
it  is  to  detect  some  stones,  even  when  of  fair  size,  is  shown  by  a 
case  published  by  Mr.  Morris,*  in  which  this  authority,  with  all 
his  experience,  after  thoroughly  exploring  the  kidney,  compress- 
ing it  all  over  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  also  after  punctur- 
ing it,  failed  to  detect  a  stone  which  lay  in  a  hollowed-out  calyx. 
Though  the  calculus  was  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  it  was  so 
thickly  surrounded  by  kidney-tissue,  that,  even  after  the  removal 
of  the  kidney,  the  position  of  the  stone  could  not  be  detected  by 
pressing  on  the  kidney  with  the  fingers  as  it  lay  on  a  table.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Q3)  A  sacculated  kidney,  into  one 
of  which  sacculi  a  small  stone  may  fall  and  be  hard  to  find 

(P-  717)- 


*  Med.-Chir.  Tram.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  69.  The  woodcut  (p.  73)  shows  wcl1  th 
relation  of  the  stone  to  the  surrounding  kidney. 
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8.  A  stone  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney,  especially  if 
near  the  entrance  of  the  vessels  (p.  717)- 

9.  A  very  large  or  a  branching  stone  (p.  716.)  Mere  size 
does  not  necessarily  create  difficulties  in  extraction,  though,  owing 
to  the  changes  entailed  in  the  kidneys,  the  general  health,  &c,  by 
the  long  duration  of  a  calculus,  the  prognosis  is  rendered  very 
much  less  favourable.  Thus,  in  the  calculus  (Fig.  118)  weigh- 
ing 473  grains,  or  very  nearly  an  ounce,  the  very  bulk  of  the 
stone  rendered  its  detection  easy ;  it  was  readily  loosened  from  the 
much  dilated  pelvis  with  lithotomy-forceps.  A  branched  calculus 
presents,  of  course,  much  greater  difficulties.  Mr.  Bennet  May 
has  published  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  90),  an  excellent 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  he  successfully  removed  a  very 
large  somewhat  S-shaped  calculus  from  a  man  aged  thirty-four, 
with  symptoms  of  sixteen  years'  duration.  Though  the  stone 
weighed  473  grains,  and  was  three  inches  long,  manipulation 
failed  to  make  it  out  distinctly,  but  acupuncture  detected  it  at  once. 

10.  A  stone  which  breaks  up  readily  (p.  718).  Another 
condition  allied  in  difficulty  is  where  a  calculous  deposit  rather 
than  a  distinct  calculus  is  present.  This  is  especially  grave,  as 
the  deposit  here  will  usually  be  phosphatic,  and  point  to  co- 
existing pyo-nephrosis. 

11.  Multiple  calculi,  as  in  the  case  at  p.  722. 

12.  A  very  mobile  kidney.  The  importance  of  having  an 
assistant  to  push  the  kidney  well  up  into  the  wound  has  already 
been  insisted  on.  It  is  essential  to  have  this  done  both  for 
detection  of  the  stone  and  for  its  removal,  in  order  to  avoid 
needless  disturbance  of  the  surrounding  parts,  or  the  kidney  may 
be  secured  with  sutures  at  the  commencement. 

Mr.  May  (loc.  supra  cit.)  explains  the  remarkable  fact  that  his 
large  stone  was  not  felt  when  the  kidney  was  thoroughly  exposed 
by  the  fact  that  the  organ  fell  forwards  and  thus  embarrassingly 
increased  the  depth  of  the  wound. 

13-  A  kidney  situated  very  high  up  under  the  ribs  (p.  720). 

Question  of  Nephrectomy  during  a  Nephrolithotomy. — In 
several  of  the  above  conditions  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
removal  of  the  kidney  will  arise,  e.g.,  where  the  kidney  has  been 
much  handled  and  repeatedly  incised,  where  the  stone  is  large  and 
^ranched  and  difficult  of  removal,  where  many  stones  are  present, 
°r  ™here  one  is  present  and  very  friable,  where  the  kidney  is 
much  altered  by  pyo-  or  hydro-nephrosis,  and  finally  where  the 
'  rgeon  is  certain  a  stone  exists  but  cannot  find  it,  as  -in  Mr. 
iornss  case  already  alluded  to  at  p.  720. 

2  z 
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In  such  cases  the  surgeon  will  be  guided  by  the  age  of  in- 
patient ;  the  knowledge  he  possesses  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
other  kidney  (the  amount  of  urine,  the  percentage  of  urea,  &c.); 
the  degree  to  which  the  kidney  he  is  operating  on  has  been  dis- 
turbed from  its  relations,  and  its  structure  interfered  with ;  the 
amount  of  disease,  e.g.,  number  of  sacculi,  condition  of  pus  contained 
in  them,  the  thinning  of  the  cortex,  &c.    When  the  surgeon  is 
certain  from  the  history  and  failure  of  previous  treatment  that  i 
a  stone  exists  which  cannot  be  found,  he  must  be  chiefly  guided  by 
the  degree  to  which  life  has  been  made  miserable.    Finally,  the 
length  of  time  that  the  operation  of  nephrolithotomy  has  already 
lasted,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Where  the  patient  is  young,,  where  the  other  kidney  is  healthy, 
where  the  kidney  operated  on  is  much  damaged  either  by  previous 
disease  or  by  manipulation  added  to  disease,  where  several  stones 
are  present,  nephrectomy  either  now,  or  a  little  later,  is  indicated; 
of  these  immediate  removal  of  the  kidney  is  preferable  if  the 
patient's  condition  admits  of  it*     But  the  question  is  a  very 

*  An  instructive  case  which  was  under  my  care  illustrates  well  many  of  the 
above  difficulties-viz.,  multiple  and  large  calculi,  a  mobile  kidney  the  quejtom 
of  nephrectomy  arising  during  nephrostomy  and  ^^^t 
calculi  in  one  kidney  without  symptoms.  In  February  1888  I  was  asked  by  JJr. 
G  odhart  to  see  a  case  of  probable  renal  calculus  ^he  boy  aged  fifteen 
been  admitted  with  abdominal  pain  and  gratmg  of  an  indistinct  and  dehcate 
nature  in  the  left  renal  region.  This  kidney  was  s  hghtly  enl  a ged .TOen. * 
to  localize  his  pain, the  patient  pointed  to  the  regum  o the I efij* dney  andt  u 
left  loin.    This  kidney  being  explored  was  found  to  be 

nodulated  masses.    A  hare-lip  pin  at  once  came  on  and  ^^^foL 
kidney  being  incised,  hosts  of  calculi,  comparable  only  to  a  gravel-pit,  *ere  fou n 
£  the  calyces  and  pelvis,  the  chief  nests  being  at  the  upper  and  lower  extreme* 
The  forSr  of  the£  lying  as  they  did  high  up  under  the  ribs,  e£g%Z£. 
To  cret  at  them  the  kidney-tissue  was  again  scraped  through  directly  oact  in 
arn°dSmat  o'fThem  thus  rJached.    The  chief  difficulty 

tion  to  the  number  of  stones,  was  the  great  mobihty  of  ^J^™^* 
organ  was  well  pushed  up  from  the  front.    The  ^^^^^oi  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  surrounding  fat.    When  I  -ah-d  the  00  d,t 
kidney,  I  expressed  myself  in  favour  of  nephrectomy  as  the  org. 1* 
useless  as  Z  stones  were  so  numerous,  and  as  a prolonged  ^mPt  f 
would  produce  more  shock  in  so  weakly  a  subject     One  01  two ,m      1  > 
points  in  favour  of  nephrectomy  were  the  ^\^l^st  this  step, 
absence  of  adhesions.    Dr.  Goodhart's  counsel  was,  however,  again* 
So  the  small  percentage  of  urea-this  had  never  been  above  12 ,  e  ^ 
and  often  less.    I  accordingly  continued  ;  when  ^t^Tt  ^e  failed 
moved,  and  the  operation  had  lasted  three-quarters  of  ^  aS 

so  ominously  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist.    Very  little  b lood  escap >  ^ 
Se  opening  was  plugged  with  the  finger  but  --f^^^ed  tbreo 
iinger"  brought  out  the  stones.    The  pa fan t  never  »J bed *eU 
hours  and  a  half  after  the  operation.    Post-mortem .  There 
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different  one  where  the  kidney  is  a  large  one  after  its  fluid  contents 
as  well  as  a  stone  have  been  removed ;  or  where  it  is  a  case  of 
multiple  calculi  in  a  suppurating,  damaged  kidney.  Nephrectomy 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  deferred  here,  and  the  kidney  thoroughly 
drained,  for  (1)  additional  shock  and  loss  of  blood  will  be  avoided. 
(2)  The  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney,  very  possibly  calculous 
also,  will  be  made  clearer  by  waiting.  (3)  The  bulk  of  the  kidney 
will  be  lessened  by  drainage.  (4)  Though  a  source  of  discomfort 
(if  an  open  sinus  persist)  it  may  still  do  some  and  important  work. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Nephrolithotomy. — Very  few  un- 
successful cases  have  been  published  •  the  following  appear  to  be 
most  probable  causes  of  after- trouble  : — 

1 .  Haemorrhage.  A  most  interesting  case  of  haemorrhage,  fatal 
on  the  seventh  day  after  nephro-lithotomy,  was  brought  before 
the  Clinical  Society  {Trans.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  214),  by  Dr.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Butler  Smythe.  Several  small  and  one  larger  stone 
(this  one  being  tightly  fixed  in  the  pelvis  and  ureter)  having 

1  been  removed  from  a  kidney,  the  site  of  hydro-nephrosis,  the 
:  patient  did  well,  save  for  a  temperature  which  was  1030  on  the 
1  third  and  fifth  days,  and  all  along  very  variable,  until  the  sixth 
j  day,  when  bright  blood  and  urine  were  passed  both  by  the  urethra 
J  and  by  the  wound.     On  the  seventh  day  about  half  a  pint  of 
bright  bloody  urine  was  drawn  off  from  the  bladder,  and  death 
took  place  soon  after,  with  symptoms  of  internal  haemorrhage. 
The  kidney  was  found  enormously  distended  with  blood-clot  and 
bloody  urine.    The  opening  made  at  the  operation  was  small  and 
blocked  up  by  clot.    Embedded  in  the  kidney  substance,  close  to 
the  pelvis,  was  a  round  spiked  calculus,  which  had  ulcerated  into 
a  branch  of  the  renal  artery  just  at  its  entrance  into  the  kidney, 
and  had  given  rise  to  profuse  bleeding  into  this  dilated  organ. 

2.  Cellulitis.  If  it  has  been  thought  needful  to  incise  the 
kidney  freely,  and  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested  with  difiiculty 
after  imperfect  and  repeated  plugging  (p.  718),  this  may  be  readily 
brought  on.  Other  causes  of  this  will  be  found  in  much  disturb- 
ance of  the  wound  or  fingering  by  many  hands.  Sepsis. 

3-  Uraemia,  if  the  other  kidney  is  the  site  of  calculous  disease  or 

SS.!eft  kidney»  "  still  contained  calculi  at  its  upper  and  lower  parts 
numbP  7  Y'  °f  WhiCh  thG  b°y  had  never  comPlaincd,  also  contained  a  large 
amnJf  f  St0n6S'  ItS  substance-  thongh  much  wasted,  still  contained  a  fair 
abundnnH   ST.tine  s«bstance.     The  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney  thus 

:it£ln  fitd  ^  °ld  frieQd'S  °plni0n-  FeeU^  that  Successful  cases  rf 
casP  °f  yhaVe  not  been  sufficiently  published  I  brought  this  and  the 

found PS?24  Mf°re       CliniCal  S°Cicty-    A  detailed  accmnit  of  will-be 
°«nd(  with  two  others,  in  the  Transactions,  vol.  xxii.  p.  198 
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disorganized.  This  was  chiefly  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  in 
which  I  removed  the  large  stone  (Fig.  1 18).  The  patient  was  a 
solicitor,  aged  fifty-eight,  of  sedentary  life,  and  gouty  history,  who 
had  suffered  from  attacks  of  right  renal  colic  off  and  on  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  these  attacks  having  become  increasingly  fierce  for 
the  previous  six  months.  Occasionally  he  had  had  slight  pain  on  the 
left  side,  and  on  the  morning  fixed  for  the  operation  he  passed  two 
small,  fawn-coloured  calculi  of  lithic  acid  and  lithates.  These  were 
quite  insufficient  to  account  for  all  his  suffering,  and  as  prolonged 
and  careful  treatment  had  entirely  failed,  and  as  his  "  life  was  not 
worth  having  at  the  price,"  the  operation  was  proceeded  with,  and 
the  huge  renal  calculus  figured  below  removed.    This  was  effected 

Fig.  i  i 8. 


The  larger  calculus  is  the  oue  mentioned  here  in  the  text.  It  weighed  475  gr., 
and  consisted  of  lithic  acid  and  lithates.  The  main  mass  lay  in  the  dilated  pelvis 
the  processes  fitted  into  the  calyces.  The  smaller  calculus,  composed  chiefly  of 
oxalates,  was  successfully  removed  from  a  patient  aged  twenty-four,  it  weigiiea 
42  grs.  The  two  are  good  instances  of  what  nephrolithotomy  can,  and  what 
cannot  do,  without  grave  risks. 

with  the  utmost  ease,  as  the  stone,  from  its  size  and  hardness,  was 
readily  detected  occupying  the  distended  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  A 
profuse  jet  of  venous  blood  followed  its  removal  with  lithotomy 
forceps,  after  it  had  been  loosened  by  a  scooping  movement  of  the 
fino-er     The  hemorrhage  was  at  once  arrested  by  sponge-pressuu 
kept  up  for  a  few  minutes.     All  went  well  for  the  first  week.  W  e 
for  persistent  oxaluria,  which  no  treatment  could  remove,  i 
patient  was  able  to  sit  up  and  read  ;  appetite  returned,  and 
wound  was  healing  well.    On  the  sixth  day  a  change  for* 
worse  set  in,  first  much  flatulence  and  nausea,  tb en 
restlessness,  followed  by  coma,  ending  in  death  on _  the m^»g 
of  the  eighth  day.    I  cannot  doubt  that  the  oppos  e  kidney 
here  also  the  seat  of  stone,  and  its  tissue  too  much  impaue 
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admit  of  recovery,  though  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  post-mortem 
examination  to  verify  this.  I  should  add  that  the  urine  in  this 
patient  before  the  operation  was  acid,  of  ep.  gr.  101 8,  and  without 
sugar  or  albumen.  The  quantity  passed  was  natural,  and  the 
urea  sometimes  normal,  sometimes  slightly  deficient. 

Dr.  Whipham  and  Mr.  Haward  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xv. 
p  1 23)  have  recorded  a  case  in  a  patient  at  fifty-six— who  had  for 
"several  years"  been  troubled  with  "gravel."  The  symptoms 
here  were  chiefly  indicative  of  calculous  mischief  in  the  left 
kidney,  but  there  was  some  tenderness  on  the  right  side  as  well. 
The  urine  here  was  1006  sp.  gr.,  alkaline,  and  containing  pus. 
The  left  kidney  was  explored,  and  found  in  a  state  of  pyo- 
nephrosis, no  calculus  was  found,  but  a  copious  discharge  of  pus 
took  place  soon  afterwards,  giving  great  relief.  The  patient  a  little 
later  again  lost  ground,  and  the  wound  was  thoroughly  explored 
a  second  time,  but  the  patient  sank  a  few  hours  after  this,  a  month 
after  the  first  operation.  The  left  kidney  pelvis  was  much  dilated 
in  its  upper  part,  and  communicated  with  a  large  peri-nephritic 
abscess.     The  right  kidney  contained  a  large  branching  calculus. 

Both  this  case  and  my  second  one  point  urgently  to  the  im- 
portance of  surgeons  being  permitted  to  explore  earlier  in  such 


cases. 


4.  Septicaemia.  This  condition  may  be  induced  by  the  wound 
becoming  foul,  a  complication  which  can  always  be  prevented 
after  removal  of  small  stones  from  healthy  kidneys.  But  where 
pyo-nephrosis  exists,  it  may  be  impossible  to  keep  the  wound 
sweet  from  the  first.  This  was  so  in  Case  6  of  the  subjoined 
table.  Here,  after  removal  of  nine  calculi,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
move the  kidney  a  year  later,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  a  fetid 
sinus.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  septicaemia  may  occur,  after  a 
nephrolithotomy,  successful  as  far  as  the  removal  of  the  stone 
goes,  after  a  considerable  interval,  where  pyo-nephrosis  coexists. 
This  is  an  additional  reason  for  carefully  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  performing  nephrectomy  in  such  cases. 

Br.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal,  has  published*  a  very  interesting 
instance  of  this  kind.  Nephrolithotomy  was  performed  in  a 
patient  aged  twenty-six,  who  had  suffered  from,  symptoms  of  stone 
for  seven  years,  with  no  tumour,  and  pus  in  the  urine.  An 
enormous,  unbreakable  stone  of  triple  phosphate  was  removed  with 
ttuch  difficulty  from  the  left  kidney.    It  weighed  4  oz.  aud  7  dr., 

*  New  York  Med.  News,  April  23,  1887  ;  Annah  of  Surgery,  vol.  vi.  August 
'887,  p.  185.    The  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney  is  not  mentioned. 
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and  measured  3$  inches  in  length  and  9  inches  in  circumference. 
The  tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the  kidney  exposed  seemed  healthy', 
and  no  pus  being  evacuated  it  was  thought  best  not  to  remove  the 
organ.  The  wound  continued  to  discharge  pus,  and  the  tempera- 
ture varied  correspondingly  for  three  months  and  a  half  after  the 
operation,  when  septicaemia  set  in  and  proved  fatal.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney,  which  was  not  exposed 
consisted  of  large  communicating  sacs,  containing  over  10  oz.  of 
fetid  pus,  and  a  number  of  irregular  branched  calculi.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd points  out  that  the  fatal  septicaemia  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
these  abscesses,  showing  the  need  of  thorough  exploration  in  all 
cases  where  a  large  stone  has  set  up  grave  changes,  and  of  extir- 
pation in  most  of  them. 

I  have  described  lumbar  nephro-lithotomy  fully  because  I 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  safer  operation  for  the  great 
majority  of  operators.  But,  to  make  the  account  complete,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  proposal  that  abdominal  should  replace 
lumbar  nephro-lithotomy. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  proposal  has  come  from  a  specialist 
in  abdominal  surgery.  Mr.  K.  Thornton  (Harveian  Lectures, 
"  Surgery  of  the  Kidneys,"  p.  34)  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
preferring  his  combined  method : — Eecognising  the  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis  of  a  stone,  and  the  still  further  complication  intro- 
duced by  the  transference  of  pain  in  some  cases  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  importance  of  being  able  to  examine  the  other 
kidney  and  both  ureters  thoroughly,  throughout  their  whole 
course,  I  proposed  to  open  the  abdomen  by  Langenbiich's  incision 
over  the  suspected  kidney,  examine  carefully  both  kidneys  and 
ureter,  and,  having  found  a  stone,  to  employ  one  hand  in  the 
peritonaeum  to  fix  the  kidney  and  stone,  and  guard  the  colon,  while 
with  the  other  I  could  cut  down  upon  the  stone  directly  from  the 
loin,  merely  making  an  opening  through  the  loin  tissues  large 
enough  to  introduce  the  finger  and  necessary  forceps  for  the 
extraction  of  the  stone."  And  again,  at  p.  36  :  "  We  are  certain 
that  the  patient  has  the  usual  allowance  of  kidneys.  The  chances 
of  overlooking  the  stone,  if  there  is  one  present  in  either  kidney, 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  do  not  say  that  the  abdominal 
handling  is  absolutely  infallible,  but  in  fourteen  operations  I  have 
only  once  failed  to  find  a  stone,  and  the  recovery  and  present 
health  of  this  one  patient  make  it  highly  improbable  that  there 
was,  or  is,  a  stone  in  her  kidney.  This  result  compares  verj 
favourably  with  the  large  number  of  unsuccessful  lumbar  explora- 
tions already  recorded." 
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No  cue  who  has  seen  much  of  lumbar  nephrolithotomy  would 
allow  the  above  remarks  to  pass  uncriticised. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  m  determining 
whether  a  stone  is  present,  and  in  what  part  of  the  kidney  it  lies, 
I  am  convinced  that  every  year  that  goes  by  will  perfect  our 
power  of  diagnosis,  by  making  clearer  to  us  the  conditions  that 
simulate  stone.     "The  large  number  of  unsuccessful  lumbar 
explorations  "  of  which  Mr.  Thornton  makes  a  strong  point  is  not 
quite  correctly  referred  to  by  him.     He  implies  that  a  stone  was 
there,  but  that  operators  making  use  of  lumbar  nephrolithotomy 
failed  to  find  it.    Now,  this  is  not  quite  the  case.    In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  no  stone  was  present.    They  were  cases  m 
which  the  diagnosis  was  at  fault.    It  has  always  been  so  with 
every  new  operation,  and  is  one  of  those  faults  which  time  alone 
puts  straight.    In  reality  these  failures  to  find  a  stone  are  rather 
creditable  to  the  lumbar  operation.    The  operators  have  been  of 
the  most  varying  degrees  of  experience,  and  the  great  majority  of 
their  cases  *  have  recovered.    Would  this  have  been  the  case  if 
the  explorations  had  been  through  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  "the 
necessary  manipulations  to  examine  the  kidneys  and  ureters?" 
'  Now,  on  this  hangs  one  of  my  chief  points.     No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  what  Mr.  Thornton  has  done  for  abdominal  surgery 
.'■  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  operations  on  the  kidney  through 
:  the  peritoneum  are  certain  to  be  as  safe  in  his  hands  as  any 
■  operation  can  be.    But  what  this  book  has  to  try  and  teach  is 
what  operation  is  the  safest  for  the  largest  number  of.  operators. 
I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Thornton  that  the  increased  risk  due  to 
the  opening  of  the  peritonaeum  is  practically  nil — i.e.,  if  the 
surgeon  will  take  the  pains  to  perform  a  thoroughly  aseptic 
>  operation.    I  should  agree  that  the  risk  of  peritonitis  is  now 
"  practically  nil,"  but  there  are  other  risks  which,  are  inseparable 
from  this  mode  of  exploring  the  kidney .t    I  refer  to  the  shock 
which  the  necessary  manipulations  of  certain  very  vital  parts 

*  I  haye  pointed  out  (p.  723)  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  fatal  cases  have 
not  been  published.    But  this  would  not  apply  to  the  lumbar  operation  only. 

t  Every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  renal  surgery  will  know  that  grave  shocks 
may  readily  be  met  with  in  some  of  these  explorations  of  the  kidney.  Thus,  in 
my  last  nephro-lithotomy  (No.  12,  tabic  7,  p.  732)  in  a  lady  of  forty,  with  fifteen 
years'  history,  from  whom  I  removed  three  cystine  calculi,  the  patient  was  so 
anjemic  and  unhealthy  from  her  long-continued  pain  and  marred  life,  that  she 
nearly  succumbed  during  the  operation.  Yet  this  was  of  the  simplest,  the  loin 
thin,  the  calculi  (387  gr.)  found  at  once  and  extracted  easily,  the  operation 
itself  not  exceeding  twelve  minutes.  A.C.E.  followed  by  ether  had  been  given, 
but  the  pulse,  always  weak,  became  almost  imperceptible  after  the  first  incision. 
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must  entail.  Mr.  Thornton  will  be  able  to  go  straight  to  the 
kidneys  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  of  the  overlying  parts 
But  is  it  to  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  would  be  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  operators  ?  And  this  brings  me  to  another 
point.  Others  who  have  tried  this  method  have  not  found  it  so 
easy  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  renal  calculus  or  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  kidneys.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  latter  point, 
a  few  months  ago  a  woman  was  sent  to  me  with  long-standing 
pyuria  of  renal  origin.  She  was  clearly  very  near  her  end  from 
kidney  failure,  and  during  the  five  days  she  lived  no  operation 
was  admissible.  After  her  death  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  by  an  abdominal 
incision.  I  was  able  to  feel  that  there  was  a  right  kidney,  which 
felt  so  hard  that  I  thought  it  contained  a  stone.  About  the 
condition  of  the  left  kidney  I  was  quite  unable  to  satisfy  myself. 
The  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  right  kidney  was 
in  a  condition  of  fibroid  atrophy;  no  stone  was  present.  The 
left  was  a  thin  walled  sac  containing  pus.  Owing  to  the  great 
tenderness  on  this  side,  I  had  looked  on  this  kidney  as  the  source 
of  the  pyuria.     It  would  have  been  readily  reached  from  the  loin. 

But  I  would  rather  quote  the  opinions  of  others.  Mr.  T.  Smith 
(Discussion  at  the  Clinical  Society,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1887,  vol.  i. 
p.  393)  said  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  seemed  to  represent  that  by 
opening  the  abdomen  from  the  front  one  could  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty whether  there  was  a  stone  in  the  one  or  other  kidney.  But 
one  could  not  always  tell  this,  even  if  one  felt  the  kidney  out  of 
the  body.  In  three  different  cases  in  which  he  had  handled 
kidneys  so  removed  no  stone  could  be  detected  therein  until 
the  kidneys  were  cut  open.*  Another  very  interesting  case 
brought  by  Mr.  Page  before  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society 
(Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  795)  shows  what  care  is 
needed  when  abdominal  exploration  for  the  examination  of 
kidneys  is  made  use  of.  Mr.  Page  thought  that  in  this  case 
abdominal  exploration,  had  he  made  it,  would  probably  have  led 
him  astray,  as  the  left  kidney,  which,  though  small,  was  the 
working  one,  would  have  been  removed,  while  the  right  viscn?. 
which  was  really  the  seat  of  pyelitis  and  contained  some  small 
stones,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  merely  enlarged  to  do 
the  work  of  two,  this  increase  in  size  being  really  due  to  its 
diseased  condition. 

Mr.  K.  Thornton  (p.  3  7)  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  took  an 


*  On  this  point  see  Mr.  Morris's  case,  p.  72°- 
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hour  to  find  the  kidney  by  the  lumbar  incision,  and  which  ended 
fatally  and  another  in  which  the  surgeon  failed  entirely  to  find 
the  kidney  by  the  same  method.  Such  cases,  as  shown  by  then- 
number,  are  quite  exceptional.  When  the  large  number  of 
explorations  of  the  kidney  by  the  lumbar  method  is  considered 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  lumbar  method  is  characterised 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  kidney  is  found  and  the  well-doing 
of  the  cases  afterwards,  especially  when  the  great  number  and 
the  diversity  of  operators  are  considered. 

With  regard  to  pain  in  one  loin  due  to  mischief  in  the 
opposite  kidney,  we  have  very  little  knowledge  as  to  sympathy 
between  the  kidneys.  But  this  condition  is  certainly  rare.  As 
a  rule,  in  renal  calculus  pain  is  alone  complained  of  on  the  side 
on  which  the  stone  lies.  Pain  in  both  loins  means  usually  stones 
or  disease  on  both  sides,  a  far  graver  thing  than  "  sympathy." 

Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  combined  method  which  I  have  described 
at  p.  726,  lays  stress  upon  the  small  clean  cut  which  is  made 
upon  the  stone  by  the  loin,  only  large  enough  to  introduce  the 
finger  and  forceps.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  opening  would 
suffice  to  remove  a  small  stone  lying  in  a  calyx  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  kidney,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  cases.  By 
the  lumbar  operation  the  surgeon  would  be  able,  after  freeing 
the  kidney,  as  is  nearly  always  feasible,  to  bring  it  up  into  the 
wound,  and  carefully  handle  the  anterior  as  well  as  the  posterior 
surface.  With  regard  to  the  risk  of  the  hernia  which  Mr. 
Thornton  states  (loc.  supra  cit.)  to  be  "a  not  uncommon  result  of 
the  lumbar  operation,"  the  experience  of  most  surgeons  will  be 
quite  the  opposite.  As  already  stated  (p.  696),  the  tissues  in  the 
lumbar  region  are  so  strong  and  unyielding  compared  with  those 
in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  that  a  protrusion  does  not  readily 
take  place  here. 


CALCULUS  IN  THE  URETER. 

If  the  calculus  is  impacted  in  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ureter,  it 
may  be  extracted  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  after  dilatation  of  the 
urethra.  If  the  calculus  have  lodged  in  the  adjacent  pelvic  part 
of  the  ureter,  Langenbuch's  incision  (p.  747)  will  be  the  best. 
Where  the  stone  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  ureter  which 
crosses  the  iliac  vessels,  a  modified  lumbar  incision  will  remove  it 
without  opening  the  peritona3um. 

The  first  case  in  which  a  patient  has  been  saved  from  death 

by 

suppression  of  urine  by  the  removal  of  a  calculus  low  down 
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in   the  ureter,   is   a   brilliantly   successful   one,  by  a  general  J  \ 
practitioner — Dr.  Kirkham,  of  Downham  Market  (Lancet,  Marcl 
1 6,  1889).     The  patient  was  fifty-eight.     He  had  twice  suffered  >  r 
from  right  renal  colic,  and  had  passed  a  small  calculus.    May  24  J 
left  renal  colic  came  on.     No  urine  was  passed  from  this  date 
till  after  the  operation.     May  30  the  patient  was  drowsy,  with 
prostration  and  muscular  twitchings.     Dr.  Kirkham  then  ex- 
plored the  kidney  in  the  hope  that  if  no  calculus  was  removed  life 
might  be  saved  by  affording  an  outlet  to  the  urine  by  an  incision 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.     An  incision  was  made  from  the 
tip  of  the  last  rib  towards  the  antei'ior  superior  spine.    No  stone 
being  found  in  the  kidney,  the  exploration  was  continued  alon^ 
the  ureter,  in  which  a  stone  was  distinctly  felt  about  J  inch  above 
where  the  ureter  crosses  the  external  iliac.     There  was  a  little 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  ureter  in  this  part  of  its  course,  but 
after  enlargement  of  the  wound  a  calculus  about  the  size  of  a 
date  stone  was  removed.    A  little  urine  escaped  from  the  incision  1 
into  the  ureter.    No  sutures  were  placed  in  this.     Half  an  hour  j 
after  the  operation  ij  oz.  of  urine  were  passed  naturally.  Very 
little  escaped  from  the  wound  in  the  ureter,  and  the  patient  made 
an  excellent  recovery. 

Mr.  Twynam  of  Sydney  published  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1890, 
vol.  ii.  p.  240)  a  case  in  a  child,  aged  eight,  where  he  removed  a 
stone  lodged  in  the  ureter,  about  2  inches  from  the  bladder,  by  J 
an  incision  like  that  used  for  tying  the  common  iliac.    The  wound  I 
was  closed  (with  much  difficulty  by  fine  silk  sutures),  leakage  of 
urine  followed,  with  some  suppuration,  but  a  perfect  recovery; 
followed. 

Dr.  Ealfe  and  Mr.  Godlee  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society 
(Treats.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  155)  a  case  of  suppression  of  urine,  caused 
by  impaction  of  calculi  in  both  ureters,  relieved  by  operation. 
The  patient,  a  lady,  aged  twenty-six,  had  had  attacks  of  renal 
colic  on  both  sides.  The  left  kidney*  was  first  explored,  and 
incised,  but  no  gravel  or  calculus  found.  On  passing  the  finger 
along  the  ureter  a  minute  hardness  was  felt  about  2  inches 
below  the  kidney.  A  stone  having  been  verified  by  needle  punc- 
ture, it  was  extracted  by  a  small  incision.  No  sutures  were 
inserted,  but  free  drainage  provided.  About  a  month  later,  as 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  right  ureter  was  probably 
still  obstructed,  the  kidney  on  that  side  was  explored ;  no  stone 

*  Mr.  Godlee  points  out  that,  as  is  the  rule,  the  pelvis  was  little  if  at  all  ^teA, 
and  the  amount  of  urine  contained  quite  small :  the  function  of  the  kidney  is,  1 
these  cases,  completely  upset  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  ureter. 
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was  found,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel  and  mucus  was 
cleared  away.  The  ureter  was  ascertained  to  be  pervious  as  far 
as  the  iliac  vessels  by  the  finger  and  the  passage  of  fine  curved 
forceps.  About  two  weeks  later  a  small  stone  was  passed.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Mr.  Godlee  points  out  that  in  a 
case  like  this  before  operation  the  urethra  should  be  dilated  and 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters  examined,  for  careful  vaginal  examina- 
tion may  fail  to  detect  a  comparatively  large  stone  in  this  situa- 
tion. He  thinks  that  the  parts  of  the  ureter  where  stones  are 
most  likely  to  become  obstructed  are  (1)  the  orifice,  (2)  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  and  perhaps  (3)  about  2  inches  below  the  kidney. 
Mr.  Godlee  has  shown  elsewhere  that  urine  and  pus  and  blood 
may  escape  pretty  freely  past  a  calculus  of  very  considerable  size 
which  is  lodged  in  the  middle  of  the  ureter. 

Mr.  K.  Thornton  (loc.  supra  tit.,  p.  31)  met  with  two  cases  in 
which  the  stone  was  imbedded  low  down  in  the  ureter.  In  one 
case,  in  which  he  removed  the  kidney,  which  was  pyo-nephrotic 
and  disorganized,  he  left  the  stone  in  the  ureter  with  a  perfectly 
successful  result.  In  the  other  Mr.  Thornton  dilated  the  urethra, 
and  cut  the  stone  out  through  the  bladder,  but  a  ureteral  fistula 
resulted,  the  urine  was  discharged  into  the  pouch  of  Douglas.  The 
woman  went  out  of  her  mind,  and  died  of  exhaustion  a  fortnight 
later. 

Mr.  Lane  has  published  (Lancet,  1 890,  vol.  ii.  p.  967)  an 
instructive  case  of  calculus  removed  low  down  in  the  ureter  by 
Langenbiich's  incision.     A  woman,  aged  twenty-three,  had  had 
■  symptoms  of  renal  stone  for  twenty  years,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  stone  was  in  the  ureter  and  not  in  the 
kidney,  except  that,  associated  with  her  renal  pain,  she  com- 
plained at  times  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  on  the 
same  side,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  reflected.     The  kidney 
was  explored  by  the  lumbar  incision,  and  nothing  found  either  in 
this  organ  or  in  those  parts  of  the  ureter  which  could  be  reached 
from  above  or  per  rectum.    The  pain  having  returned  with  its 
original  severity,  the  abdomen  was  opened  along  the  left  linea, 
semilunaris,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  ureter  which  had  not  been 
explored  at  the  previous  operation,  a  small  stone  was  felt.  This 
was  forced  upwards  along  the  ureter  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  by  means  of  a  small  incision  in  the  side  the  ureter  was 
exposed,  and  the  stone  removed.    The  aperture  in  the  ureter  was 
sewn  up  by  a  fine  continuous  silk  suture.    No  leakage  took 
place  from  the  ureter,  and  the  woman  recovered  completely,  losing 
a11  her  pain  and  discomfort. 
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Bardenheuer  was  not  so  fortunate  in  a  less  favourable  case 
(Centr.  f.  Ohir.,  March  1882,  s.  185).  The  patient  had  had  left 
suppurative  pyelitis  and  perinephritic  abscess.  By  an  exploratory 
incision  the  kidney  was  found  to  be  entirely  atrophied  Sud- 
denly, during  convalescence,  complete  suppression  came  on.  The 
other  ureter  having  been  exposed  in  the  flank,  a  bean-like  calculus 
firmly  impacted  was  liberated,  and  the  ureter  sewn  up.  After 
temporary  relief  rigors  and  pyrexia  followed,  and  Bardenheuer 
decided  to  reopen  the  wound,  divide  the  ureter,  and  bring  the 
upper  end  into  the  wound.  A  month  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  doing  well,  but  with  an  urinary  fistula. 


Twelve  Cases  of  Lumbar  Nephro-IMkotomy. 


No. 

Medical  Men. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Site  of  Stone. 

Weight. 

No. 

Result  and  Remarks; 

1 

Dr.  Hale  White 

23 

M. 

Pelvis 

yrs. 
42 

1 

Recovery. 

2 

Dr.  Wilson, 

58 

)| 

473 

1 

Death  ninth  day.  Al- 

Haverford- 

most certainly  calculi 

west 

in  opposite  kidney. 

3 

Dr.  Goodhart 

IS 

»J 

Throughout 

652 

46 

Death  three  hours  after, 

kidney 

opposite    kidney  a 

"  gravel-pit." 

4 

For  Mr.  Dur- 

41 

» 

Pelvis 

78 

1 

Recovery. 

ham  * 

5 

Dr.  Phillipps, 

S3 

)) 

Top  of  ureter 

14 

1 

Recovery. 

Faversham 

6 

Dr.  Newton  Pitt 

3i 

J> 

Throughout 

333 

8 

Recovery  with  a  sinus. 

kidney 

Nephrectomy  a  year 

later.  Recovery. 

7 

Dr.  Todd,Brigg 

29 

F. 

>)  » 

39 

9 

Recovery. 

8 

Dr.  Cressy, 

22 

M 

Calyx  at  upper 

22 

.1 

Recovery. 

Wallington 

part  of  kidney 

I    missed    both  these 

9 

Dr.  Morley,  R.N. 

40 

)J 

? 

2 

Chatham 

stones  after  free  in- 
cision of  the  kidney 
(in  two  places)  and 
sounding.    Both  de- 
scended a  little  later. 
One  was  passed,  the 
other  I  crashed.  The 
patient  has  been  per- 
fectly well  since. 

10 

Dr.  H.  P.  Berry, 

33 

»J 

Pelvis 

45 

Recovery. 

Grantham 

11 

Drs.  Fry  and 

28 

)» 

49 

Recovery. 

Clayton  Jones, 

Shopton  Mallett 
Dr.  L.  Stephens, 
Emsworth 

Recovery. 

I2f 

40 

F. 

n 

387 
Cystiui' 

4 

*  This  case  had  been  admitted  under  Mr.  Durham,  and  I  operated  during  Ms 
illness.    It  afterwards  transpired  that  the  case  had  been  sent  up  to  Mr.  Lucas. 

t  Nos.  2,  7,  8,  and  12,  were  private  cases.  I  was  responsible  for  the  after-trea  - 
ment  of  all  except  No.  7. 
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Indications.  . 

i  Cases  of  strumous  pyelitis  or  pyo-nephrosis  explored  pre- 
viously and  drained  by  nephrotomy,  but  in  which,  a  sinus  and 
discharge  persists.  Here  the  kidney  should  be  removed  when 
the  following  conditions  are  favourable— viz.,  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient,  the  absence  of  visceral  infection,  tubercular  or 
lardaceous,  and,  if  possible,  a  date  not  too  long  deferred,  for  the 
additional  reason  that  the  kidney  will  be  increasingly  matted 
down  and  difficult  of  removal,  while  its  fellow  may  have  become 
involved  in  the  disease. 

On  this  point  I  may  quote  again  from  my  paper  on  the  condi- 
tions which  simulate  renal  calculus  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1 890, 

vol.  i.  p-  11 7)  : — 

« I  would  most  strongly  urge  this  step  (early  exploration  of 

the  kidney)  with  a  twofold  object :  (1)  to  clear  up  the  case,  and 

(2)  to  perform  nephrectomy  if  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  the  site 

of  so  fatal  a  disease.     If  I  am  told  of  the  unwisdom  of  this  step, 

owing  to  the  probability  of  both  kidneys  being  affected,  I  would 

reply  that,  as  a  rule,  both  kidneys  are  not  affected  at  an  early 

stage.    Thus  Dr.  Fagge  (Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  488)  gives  a  list  of 

thirteen  cases  which  show  '  the  characters  of  tuberculous  disease 

of  the  kidney  at  its  commencement.'     In  only  three  of  these 

were  both  kidneys  affected,  and  in  all  these  tubercular  mischief 

was  present  in  the  bladder  also.    If  during  this  early  exploration 

one  or  two  pyelitic  dilatations  are  found,  extirpation  of  the 

kidney  should  be  performed  while  the  organ  is  still  small  and 

movable,  and  before  the  rest  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  becomes 

involved. 

"  I  need  not  remind  my  hearers  of  the  miseries  which  lie  before 
a  patient  with  established  tubercular  kidney,  the  results  of  ulcera- 
tion of  his  bladder,  with,  perhaps,  vomicEe  in  his  prostate,  and 
the  inevitable  course  downhill — arrested,  it  may  be,  for  a  little 
while  by  nephrotomy  and  drainage. 

"  My  own  experience  of  nephrotomy  in  established  tubercular 
kidney  is  most  unfavourable,  the  relief  being  slight  and  short- 
lived, and  not  arresting  long  the  hectic  and  increasing  debility. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  two  cases  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  per- 
perform  nephrectomy  early  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
One,  a  very  frail  woman,  aged  forty,  operated  on  3^  years  ago, 
has  remained  free  from  tubercular  trouble  since  ;  the  other,  a 
young  man,  operated  on  3  years  ago,  has  been  able  to  complete 
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his  terms  at  Cambridge,  and  to  take  a  curacy  near  Ipswic]. , 
These  cases  are  Nos.  3  and  4  in  the  table,  p.  754. 

ii.  Calculous  pyelitis  or  pyo-nephrosis  where  the  kidney  ' 
destroyed  by  long  formation  of  calculi  and  consequent  suppu^ 
tion,  where  numerous  calculi  exist  with  sacculation  of  the  kidne^ 
or  where  a  large  and  branching  calculus  is  so  imbedded  as  to 
resist  removal.  These  indications  for  nephrectomy  have  been 
already  considered  under  the  heading  Nephrolithotomy  (p.  721) 
as  it  is  during  the  performance  of  this  operation  that  the  question 
of  removing  the  kidney  for  the  above  conditions  will  arise. 

iii.  A  kidney  the  site  of  hydro-nephrosis.  Aspiration,  lumbar 
nephrotomy,  and  drainage,  the  edges  of  the  cyst  being  stitched  in 
the  wound,  and  nephrectomy  have,  each,  been  advocated  here. 
Occasionally  repeated  aspirations  are  sufficient,  as  in  Mr.  Croft's 
case  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  107),  in  which  eight  aspira- 
tions (through  the  lumbar  region)  within  four  months,  between 
three  and  four  pints  being  withdrawn  each  time,  sufficed  to  cure 
a  hydro-nephrosis  in  a  boy  aged  twelve.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  case  was  distinctly  traumatic  in  origin,  and  that  the  last  fluid 
withdrawn  contained  a  very  large  amount  of  albumen.  It  is  for 
such  cases,  especially  if  the  interval  between  the  aspirations 
lengthens  each  time,  that  aspiration  should  be  reserved.  This 
method  is,  however,  so  rarely  successful  that  the  surgeon  will 
usually  have  to  decide  between  nephrotomy  and  drainage,  and 
nephrectomy.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  the 
former  step  that  it  has  given  less  favourable  results  than  were 
expected.  The  time  taken  is  usually  very  great,  the  frequent 
change  of  dressing  necessitated  by  the  constant  soakage  is  most 
irksome,  and  later  the  wearing  of  a  lumbar  urinal  is  most  incon- 
venient, leading  as  it  often  does  to  an  eczematous  raw  area  round 
the  sinus.  The  sinus  itself  in  one  case  of  mine  in  which  a  year 
after  nephrolithotomy  I  removed  the  kidney  (No.  6,  table 
p.  732),  and  in  another  which  I  have  seen,  contained  foul  phos- 
phatic  material.  The  tube  also,  which  leads  into  the  urinal  from 
the  sinus,  is  liable  to  become  blocked  and  cause  much  discomfort 
from  redistension  of  the  cyst. 

In  future,  nephrectomy  will  be  oftener  performed  for  hydro- 
nephrosis where  the  kidney  is  much  altered,  either  as  a  primary 

*  About  eighteen  months  after  the  removal  of  his  kidney  this  patient  began  to 
show  signs  of  tubercular  mischief  in  his  prostate  and  bladder.  Dr.  Brogden.  of 
Norwich,  writes  (Feb.  1891) :  "  There  is  practically  no  bladder  or  prostate  trouble- 
Patient  able  to  do  his  parochial  work,  preach,  &c.  During  the  frost  has  been 
skating  and  hockey-playing." 
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operation  or  after  allowing  a  sufficient  interval  to  elapse  for 
shrinking  of  a  large  cyst,  but  no  prolonged  delay.  Where,  there- 
fore, the  patients  are  young,  with  every  prospect  of  a  long  and 
active  life  before  them,  where  one  or  two  months'  drainage  have 
failed  to  bring  about  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  amount 
escaping,  and  where  |  the  fluid  thus  coming  away  contains  but 
a  small  amount  of  urine,  and  where  there  is  evidence  that  the 
other  kidney  is  competent,  the  cyst  and  remaining  kidney  tissue 
should  be  extirpated  from  the  loin  before  it  has  become  more 
firmly  matted  in  the  surrounding  parts.* 

iv.  Certain  cases  of  malignant  disease.  These  fall  into  two 
groups,  which  must  be  looked  at  separately  from  an  operative 
point  of  view.     One  group,  the  sarcomata,  occur  in  children 

!  before  ten,  usually  much  earlier,  before  five.  In  such  cases  the 
risks  of  immediate  death  from  shock,  aided  often  by  peritonitis, 
of  early  recurrence,  or  of  death  from  secondary  deposits  else- 
where, should  be  put  clearly  before  the  parents,  together  with  the 
certainty  of  an  early  death  if  the  growth  is  left. 

The  other  group,  the  carcinomata,  occurs  usually  in  patients 
past  middle  age.  Here  the  surgeon  will  be  aided  by  the  power 
of  the  patients  themselves  to  come  to  a  decision  after  the  risks 
have  been  fully  explained  to  them. 

In  either  case,  an  operation  should  only  be  performed  in  an 

■  early  stage,  while  the  growth  is  still  internal  to  the  capsule,  and 
while  the  strength,  health,  and  condition  of  the  viscera  are  satis- 
factory.   On  the  other  hand,  where  the  history  makes  it  probable 

>  that  the  growth  has  got  beyond  the  earlier  stage,  when  there  is 
any  extension  to  the  lumbar  glands  or  other  viscera,  when  there 
is  nausea,  emaciation,  or  a  temperature  inclined  to  fall,  the  time 
for  operation  has  gone  by.  So,  too,  any  ascites  or  oedema  of  the 
lower  limb  are  absolutely  contra-indications.  With  regard  to  the 
frequency  of  secondary  deposits,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dickinson  t 
found  these  to  be  present  in  no  fewer  than  15  out  of  19  cases 
strengthens,  very  decisively,  the  argument  in  favour  of  early 
operations  while  these  growths  are  small,  at  which  time,  more- 
over, they  can  be  successfully  attacked  through  a  lumbar  incision 
sufficiently  enlarged  by  the  steps  given  at  p.  741,  or  by  one  made 
anteriorly,  as  in  the  case  quoted  at  p.  750. 

intoIthlnw>1'.0"n?v.hrOSi3.  aft6r  an  exPloratoT  nephrotomy  bloody  urine  descends 
nt t  0  Madder,  the  indication  for  leaving  the  kidney  will  be  greater,  especially 

'  ZRZZXl     of  fair  thickncss' and  is  not  a  fficre  sac  with  « 

t  Bis.  of  the  Kidney,  and  Urinary  Derangement*. 
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Mr.  Butlin  (Opcr.  Surg,  of  Malig.  Bis.,  p.  254)  thus  speaks  on  . 
the  question  of  operation  in  these  cases : — "The  death-rate  on  the 
total  number  of  cases  is  enormously  large,  more  than  60  per  cent 
for  carcinoma  more  than  7  1  per  cent.     Nor  do  I  think  that  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  death,  whether  made  from  the  paper  of 
Gross  or  from  the  reports  of  the  individual  cases,  will  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  largely  diminishing 
it,  unless  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  can  be  made  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  it  has  been  hitherto.    The  successful  cases 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  much  more  easily  disposed  of.*  .... 
For  the  operations  for  sarcoma  (from  which  fourteen  survived) 
....  we  may  count  two  complete  cures  f  in  the  total  number 
of  cases.    It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  not  one  instance  of 
cure,  or  even  of  long  relief,  is  recorded  in  the  cases  of  children. 

"  The  results  of  the  operations  for  carcinoma  are  even  worse 
than  those  for  sarcoma.  .  .  .  Four  patients  recovered  from  the 
operation,  of  whom  two  died  of  secondary  growths  within  two 
months  of  their  recovery ;  one  was  alive  and  well  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  the  other  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months."  The 
following  conclusions  are  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Butlin  : — "  Nephrec- 
tomy for  the  removal  of  carcinoma  has  been  so  fatal  and  so 
thoroughly  unsuccessful  that  the  results  do  not  appear  to  justify 
a  continued  trial  of  the  operation.  Nephrectomy  for  the  removal 
of  sarcomatous  kidney  in  children  has  not  been  so  fatal  as  for 
carcinoma  in  adults ;  but  not  one  thoroughly  successful  result 
can  be  claimed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  operation  will  fall  into 
disrepute.  Nephrectomy  for  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  in  adults  has  ■ 
hitherto  afforded  the  best  results,  but  the  successful  cases  are  so 
few,  and  the  mortality  is  so  large,  that  the  operation  is  not  likely 
to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  either  surgeons  or  patients.'' 

Mr.  Knowsley  Thornton,  in  his  Harveian  Lectures  for  1889, 
writes  thus  on  the  subject :  "  If  we  now  attempt  to  summarise 
oar  imperfect  knowledge  of  renal  sarcoma,  we  find  that  it  is  most 
common  in  children,  is  in  them  often  congenital,  in  this  case 


*  Mr.  Butlin,  quoting  in  detail  from.  Prof.  Gross  {Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  July 
1885),  thus  specifies  the  results  in  the  cases  of  the  fourteen  survivors :  "  One  died 
of  an  unknown  cause  ;  one  was  living  with  recurrence  at  the  end  of  four  months ; 
and  five  died  of  the  disease  in  from  five  to  eighteen  months  of  the  operation ; 
two  were  lost  sight  of ;  and  five  were  alive  and  well  at  the  end  of  seventeen, 
twenty-two,  twenty-three,  thirty-five  months  and  fire  years.  The  thirty-five 
months  may  fairly  be  stretched  to  three  years,  so  that  we  can  count  two  com- 
plete cures  in  the  total  number  of  cases." 

t  Mr.  Butlin  means  by  complete  cures  that  these  cases  were  alive  and  well  at, 
the  end  of  three  years  after  the  operation. 
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going  on  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination  ;  that  when  it  makes  its 
appearance  later,  but  still  in  childhood,  it  runs  a  much  more 
rapid  course  than  in  the  adult,  more  speedily  involves  surrounding 
tissues,  and  is  therefore  rarely  seen  at  a  time  when  operation  can 
be  undertaken  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  eradicating  the 
disease  ;  that  even  when  detected  quite  early  and  before  there  is 
any  sign  of  its  having  involved  the  other  tissues,  its  removal  is 
commonly  followed  by  such  speedy  recurrence  that  the  operation  is 
barely  justifiable.  Such  recurrence,  moreover,  is  very  extensive 
in  its  outbreak,  and  usually  leads  to  an  amount  of  suffering  alto- 
gether beyond  that  which  is  seen  when  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
run  its  natural  course  in  the  kidney.  Turning  now  to  the  adult, 
we  find  that  the  disease  is  most  common  in  the  middle  period  of 
life,  is  usually  slow  and  insidious  in  its  early  course,  and  fre- 
quently progresses  slowly,  and  often  painlessly  for  years,  before  it 
spreads  beyond  the  kidney,  occasional  attacks  of  hsematuria,  and 
a  hard  swelling  in  the  renal  region,  which  is,  from  its  weight,  apt 
to  become  more  mobile  than  a  normal  kidney,  and  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  an  innocent  condition,  being  the  only 
symptoms  which  are  at  all  common.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note 
that  with  the  two  large  tumours  of  the  capsule  (or  of  the  supra- 
renal capsule)  there  was  no  hasmorrhage ;  indeed,  the  only 
symptom  in  each  case  was  the  tumour,  till  its  size  caused  indi- 
gestion, nausea,  &c.  There  was  never  any  urinary  symptom  in 
either  case  to  direct  attention  to  the  kidney." 

With  regard  to  carcinoma,  Mr.  Thornton  thinks  that  the  pain 
radiates  more  in  this  than  in  sarcoma,  and  that  carcinoma  is 
usually  sensitive  to  the  touch,  which  is  rarely  the  casein  sarcoma. 
As  stated  by  Newman,  however,  the  difference  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  two  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 

The  main  point  with  regard  to  future  treatment  here  appears 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  when  a  case  shows  signs  of  renal  malignant 
disease— viz.,  a  steadily  growing  swelling  in  the  position  of  the 
«aney,  with  perhaps  hemorrhage  and  pain— the  doubt  should  be 
early  cleared  up  by  an  exploratory  lumbar  incision,  to  be  con- 
verted, if  need  be,  into  one  for  nephrectomy  by  the  additional 
melons  given  at  p.  741.  For  such  cases  alone,  in  their  earlv 
ration        ^  ^  SUrge°n  be  afc  a11  incl™&  to  urge  an  ope"- 

tJ'f  ?i6rfcain  CaSGS  °f  inj'U1'y-    These  are  veiT  rare»  and  fall  into 
e  tollowmg  groups :_(«)  Where  an  injured  kidney  protrudes 

2  *J°       °f  the  abd°men'  USUally  the  loin-    0)  ^  some 
ot  non-penetrating   wound  of  the  kidney,  as  when  it  is 

3  a 
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ruptured  from  a  fall  or  blow,    (i)  Where  hematuria  does  not 
yield  to  treatment,*  the  bleeding  being  well  marked,  or  latent 
and  insidious,  giving  evidence  indirectly  of  its  existence,  by  the 
increasing  pallor,  the  failing  pulse,  impending  syncope,  and  per- 
haps a  swelling  in  the  loin.     (2)  Later  on,  when  the  injured 
kidney  is  setting  up  serious  suppuration,  which  does  not  yield 
to  nephrotomy  and  drainage,  or   where,  during  an  exploratory 
nephrotomy,  the  injury  to  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  very  severe, 
e.g.,  a  transverse  rent.     (3)  For  ruptured  ureter,  Mr.  Barker  has 
recorded  (Lancet,  Jan.  17,  1885)  a  most  successful  case,  in  which, 
after  other  treatment  bad   failed,  he  removed  a  kidney  three 
months  after  the  rupture.     The  child,  aged  three  and  a  half,  had 
been  run  over,  but  beyond  some  bruising  and  one  small  clot 
passed  there  was  nothing  to  point  to  injury  of  the  urinary  tract. 
Having  left  the  hospital  in  a  fortnight,  ap  parently  convalescent, 
he  was,  a  few  days  later,  admitted  with  a  fluctuating  swelling  in 
the  right  loin.    This  increasing,  was  aspirated,  the  fluid  yielding 
\  per  cent,  of  urea.    The  swelling  was  subsequently  drained,  and 
the   drainage-tube  becoming  blocked  with  phosphatic  deposits, 
and  thus  causing  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the 
kidney  was  removed.     It  proved  to  be  healthy,  the  ureter  being 
torn  across  just  below  it.     (c)  Penetrating  wounds.    Very  rarely 
indeed  nephrectomy  may  be  called  for  here  (1)  when  haemorrhage 
does  not  yield  to  treatment  aided  by  exploration  and  plugging ; 
(2)  when  a  urinary  fistula  persists  after  such  a  wound  in  certain 
cases— when  the  other    kidney  is    healthy,    (d)  Gunshot 
wounds.     Owing  to  the  increase  of  revolver-injuries  and  recent 
advances  in  abdominal  surgery,  this  matter  has  lately  received 
much  attention.!    Whether  in  civil  or  military  practice,  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  kidney  are  only  too  likely  to  be  complicated 
with  injuries  of  the  intestines,  liver,  and  spine.    When  m  the 


*  In  Mr.  Rawdon's  case  {he.  infra  cit. )  nephrectomy  was  performed  for  hemor- 
rhage after  an  injury,  but  at  rather  a  later  date-e.fir.,  on  the  seventeen >th  da 
after  the  fall-to  prevent  blood  from  entering  the  bladder  and  mcreasmg  tta 
acute  cystitis  present.    Here  the  hematuria  had  diminished  at  first,  ana 

S  trml^"  ed,  American  surgeons  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  t^ 
selves  of  their  opportunities.    Prof.  Nancrede  {Ann*U  of  *W  J^** 
p.  48o)  suggests  that  where  the  renal  or  splenic  artery  1S  cut  b  3a  ^ 
viscus  should  be  removed,  as  gangrene  is  inevitable    Dr.  Parke <* 
November  ,887,  P-  379),  in  a  case  of  bullet-wound  of   he  ^ome^havmg^ 
up  five  perforations  of  the  intestine,  found  that  the  left  kidne  was  pe 
The  hemorrhage  was  very  slight  at  this  time    After  J*^^£S* 
hours,  the  patient  began  suddenly  to  fail  and  died  ^^^^m,. 
from  the  kidney.    Dr.  Parkes  regretted  that  he  had  not  performed  I 
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course  of  an  exploratory  operation  in  the  case  of  a  gunshot  wound 
of  the  abdomen,  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  the  seat  of  haemorrhage, 
uncontrollable  by  other  means,  nephrectomy  should  be  performed 
;(p.  796). 

(vi.)  In  a  few  cases  of  nephrorrapliy.  Where,  after  nephror- 
rapliy, the  mobility  of  the  kidney  is  not  much  diminished,  still 
less  abolished  ;  where  there  is  much  real  pain,  nausea,  inability 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  life,  nephrectomy  may  be  resorted  to  if 
the  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney  admits  of  it.  In  a  few 
cases  nephrorrapliy  will  fail,  owing  to  the  complication  of  organic 
disease,  as  in  the  instance  at  p.  757. 

Operations. 

These  are.  A.  Through  the  Lumbar  Region.  B.  Through 
the  Abdominal  Wall,  and  the  Peritonaeum  as  well,  (a)  By 
an  incision  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus.  (5)  By  one  in  the 
linea  alba.  0.  Through  the  Abdominal  Wall,  without  opening 
the  Peritonaeum.  These  methods  are  compared  at  p.  751. 
D.  Knowsley  Thornton's  combined  Method. 
A.  Lumbar  Nephrectomy. 
Operation. 

The  position*  of  the  patient  and  the  earlier  steps  are  much  as 
those  already  given  in  the  account  of  Nephro-lithotomy,  p.  713. 

When  the  lumbar  fascia  has  been  slit  up  and  the  fat  around 
the  kidney  torn  through,  this  organ  should  be  well  thrust  up  by 
an  assistant  making  careful,  steady  pressure  with  his  fist  against 
the  abdominal  wall :  the  wound  being  now  widely  dilated  with 
retractors,  the  surgeon  examines  the  kidney,  and  has  next  to 
decide  on  three  points  : 

(1)  Is  removal  required  ?f 

(2)  Will  more  room  be  wanted  ?  If  so,  the  incision  already 
made  slightly  oblique  and  about  i  inch  below  the  twelfth  rib, 
should  be  converted  into  a  T-shaped  one  by  another  made  down- 
wards from  its  centre,  or  at  its  posterior  extremity,  along  the 

*  Additional  care  should  be  taken  to  open  out  the  space  between  the  last  rib 
and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  by  the  arrangement  of  pillows  underneath  the  loin, 
and  precautions  must  be  taken  here  to  avoid  shock— e.g.,  bandaging  the  limbs  in 
cotton-wool,  having  only  the  site  of  the  wound  exposed,  keeping  the  head  low, 
having  injections  of  brandy  or  whisky  ready,  and  giving  ether  or  the  A.C.E. 
mixture.  An  assistant  should  occasionally  irrigate  the  wound  with  a  hot  solution 
ot  mercury  perchloride  (1  in  1000). 

r  ihis  question  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  a  strumous  kidney 
ncised  and  drained  (p.  733) ;  in  that  of  a  kidney  much  «1  aniaged  by  one  or  more 
aicuh,  under  the  subject  of  Nephro-lithotomy  (p.  721) ;  and  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
nephrosis (p.  734).  * 
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outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  Additional  room  ma\ ' 
also  be  gained  by  an  assistant  slipping  his  band  under  the  lower 
ribs,  and  drawing  them  forcibly  upwards. 

(3)  Is  the  kidney  firmly  matted  down  or  no  ?  If  there  has  been 
no  surrounding  inflammation,  the  extra-peritonoeal  fat,  the  perito- 
nseum,  and  colon  will  be  readily  separated  by  the  finger  working 
close  to  the  kidney  until  the  pelvis  and  vessels  are  reached.  But 
if  inflammation  has  caused  firm  adhesion  and  matting  down  of  the 
kidney  to  adjacent  parts,  the  altered  fat  and  thickened  and  adhe- 
rent capsule  must  be  divided  down  to  the  kidney  itself,  and  this 
gradually  enucleated  (partly  with  the  finger,  partly  with  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury)  from  out  of  its  capsule  which  is  left  behind. 

The  only  guide  in  such  a  case  is  the  tissue  of  the  kidney  itself, 
close  to  which  the  finger  and  knife  must  be  kept. 

A  case  of  Mr.  H.  Marsh's  well  shows  this  difficulty.  Bemoval 
of  the  kidney  could  not  here  be  effected,  owing  to  its  size  and 
the  firmness  with  which  it  was  embedded  in  the  surrounding 
condensed  areolar  tissue*  That  part  of  the  kidney  which  had 
been  exposed  was  accordingly  transfixed  with  a  strong,  double 
ligature,  and  cut  away.  Complete  suppression  of  urine  t  followed 
the  operation,  and  the  patient  died  in  about  thirty  hours.  At 
the  post-mortem  examination  the  remaining  part  of  the  right 
kidney  and  its  ureter  were  so  firmly  embedded  in  dense  cica- 
tricial material  that  they  were  dissected  out  only  with  difficulty. 
The  kidney  itself  was  converted  into  numerous  sacculi,  in  the  walls 
of  which,  however,  some  remains  of  renal  structure  could  still  be 
traced.  The  opposite  kidney  weighed  6  oz.  Its  capsule  was 
adherent,  and  there  were  two  or  three  more  cysts  on  its  surface. 
On  section,  its  structure  looked  somewhat  confused  and  cloudy, 
but  its  condition  was  not  such  as  to  indicate  advanced  disease. 

Mr.  Greig  Smith  states  (Abdom.  Surg.,  p.  508)  that,  in  cases  of 
old-standing  suppuration  with  great  enlargement,  the  vena  cava 
and  the  aorta  may  be  intimately  adherent  to  the  capsule.     "  One 

*  Mr  Marsh  ( Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  142)  points  out  that  the  state  ol 
the  kidney  here  proved  to  be  much  worse  than  there  had  seemed  reason  1 
anticipate.    Although  it  had  been  impossible  to  feel  it  in  a  very  careful  exarmn ,  - 
tion  under  ether,  it  was  dilated  to  a  very  large  size.    Mr.  Marsh  further  tm»K3 
«  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  not  ultimately  be  found  that  the  satest  wa 
removing  the  kidney  is  by  abdominal  section  through  an  incision  just  <*ternai 
the  rectus,"  as  "the  lumbar  incision  does  not  afford  sufficient  space  » 
removal  of  a  kidney  of  large  size,  or  of  one  that  is 
adhesions."    It  is  not,  however,  stated  whether  the  lumbar  <n»n«* 
by  Mr  Marsh,  "  an  oblique  incision  in  the  loin,"  was  prolonged  forbids  . 
(p.  741).  and  still  further  room  given  by  converting  it  into  a  T  incision 

f  The  urine  had  been  horribly  fetid,  and  the  sp.  gr.  never  above  1015- 
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such  case  was  met  with  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  Bristol 
Infirmary;  here  it  was  simply  impossible,  after  death,  to  dissect 
apart  the  venous  wall  and  the  renal  capsule.  In  another  case, 
for  similar  reasons,  the  organ  could  not  have  been  removed  by 
any  proceeding  claiming  to  be  recognized  as  surgical."* 

If  further  room  is  still  required,  this  may  be  easily  and  effec- 
tually gained  by  making  use  of  additional  incisions  as  recom- 
mendedVProf-  Konig,  of  Gottingen  (Cent./.  Chir.,  1886,  Hft.  3  5  ; 
Am. of Su/rg. tTSoy.  1886,  p.  445)-  This  surgeon,  having  found 
areat  difficulty  in  getting  free  access  to  the  kidney  by  the  ordinary 
hunbar  incision,  cuts  through  the  soft  parts  vertically  downwards 
along  the  border  of  the  erector  spinas  to  just  above  the  iliac 
crest.  He  then  curves  the  incision  towards  the  navel,  and 
ends  at  about  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  if  necessary  going 
through  this  muscle  to  the  umbilicus.  It  may  be  often  advisable 
to  make  the  perpendicular  cut  oblique,  running  in  a  flat  curve  into 
the  umbilical  part.  All  the  muscles  are  incised  quite  down 
to  the  peritonasum.  This  method  gives  a  surprisingly  free 
entrance,  but  it  can  be  much  improved  by  introducing  the  hand 
through  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  cut,  separating  the  peri- 
tonaeum in  front  and  pushing  it  forwards.  Prof.  Konig  proposes 
to  call  this  the  retro-peritonasal  lumbo-abdominal  incision.  If 
sufficient  space  is  not  thus  afforded,  or  if  for  diagnostic  or  opera- 
tive purposes  it  is  desirable  to  approach  the  tumour  from  the 
abdominal  cavity,  the  peritonasum  can  be  divided  in  the  transverse 
cut.  If  infectious  material  is  to  be  removed,  this  peritonaeal 
opening  must  be  carefully  looked  after.  Two  recent  cases  are 
given  illustrating  the  second  method.  (1)  Old  pyelo-nephrosis, 
with  a  colossal  calculus  in  the  pelvis.  The  removal  of  the  stone 
was  only  possible  by  the  additional  peritonasal  opening.  (2)  Vesical 
catarrh  with  stinking  pyelitis.  Cure  took  place  in  both  cases, 
except  slight  remaining  fistulas. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  far  large  kidneys  can  be  got  out 
through  very  free  lumbar  incisions.  I  may  state  here  that  I 
have  twice  this  year  (1890)  removed  kidneys  8  inches  long 
through  the  very  limited  ilio-costal  space  of  little  children  aged 
respectively  three  and  three-and-a-half.  One  was  a  case  of  sar- 
coma, the  other  of  cystic  kidney.  Both  made  excellent  recoveries, 
but,  as  in  the  former,  the  renal  vein  was  thrombosed  with  growth, 


*  In  a  case  of  attempted  nephrectomy  (Amcr.  Journ.  Med.  ScL,  1882,  vol.  ii. 
P-  "6),  the  removal  of  the  organ  was  rendered  impossible,  not  only  by  its  adhe- 
sions to  the  tissues  around,  but  also,  as  was  proved  post  mortem,  to  the  colon 
ana  pancreas  as  well. 
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it  was  clear  that  a  few  months  would  see  the  end  In  pi  oh 
tne  lumbar  incision  was  carried  forwards  very  freely,  and  th 
long  axis  of  the  tumour  brought  out  in  that  of  the  wound.  ° 
The  danger  of  ventral  hernia  is  guarded  against  by  using  deep 
sutures,  by  allowing  only  gentle  movements  after  the  patient  gets 
up,  and  by  the  use  of  a  support.  In  this  way  hernias  do  not 
result.* 

When  the  kidney  has  been  sufficiently  enucleated  either  out  of 
its  capsule,  or,  together  with  this,  out  of  the  peri-renal  fat,  the 
vessels  and  ureter  must  be  dealt  with.  The  latter  should  be 
taken  first,  as  this  step,  especially  if  the  ureter  be  enlarged,  will 
facilitate  dealing  with  the  vessels. 

If  the  ureter  is  dilated,  and  contains  foul  pus  or  tubercular 
matter,  the  stump  should  be  carefully  cleaned  out  with  a  sharp 
spoon  and  dusted  with  iodoform,  or  brought  up  into  the  wound  with, 
and  retained  there  by,  a  suture,  for  fear  of  its  infecting  the  wound! 

The  vessels  are  then  tied  in  at  least  two  bundles  with  sufficiently 
stout  carbolized  silk,t  or  chromic  gut.  This  is  passed,  with  an 
aneurism-needle  of  sufficient  length  and  suitable  curve,  through 
the  centre  of  the  bundle,  each  half  of  which  is  tied  separately, 
and  finally  one  of  the  ligatures  is  thrown  round  both  halves 
together.  In  passing  the  ligatures,  they  should  be  pushed  well 
in  towards  the  spine,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  between  them 
and  the  kidney  to  prevent  all  risk  of  their  slipping.  If  the  t 
kidney  can  be  raised  out  of  the  wound,  passing  the  ligature  is 
much  simplified.  If  this  is  impossible,  the  surgeon  may  find 
help  by  having  the  lower  ribs  well  pulled  up  by  an  assistant,  while 
another  keeps  the  kidney  well  up  by  pressure  against  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  light  being  also  thrown  in,  in  case  of  need,  by  a 
laryngeal  mirror,  or  electric  lamp.  While  the  ligatures  are 
being  tied,  or  in  dividing  the  pedicle,  no  tension  should  be  put 
upon  them. 

As  soon  as  the  ligatures  are  secured  in  position,  the  pedicle  is 
snipped  through  at  a  safe  distance  from  them  with  ^blunt-pointed 
scissors.  If  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  contains  foul  or  tubercular 
pus,  and  if  there  is  room,  a  large  pair  of  Spencer  Wells'  forcep- 
should  be  put  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  pedicle  cut  through  between 
this  and  the  ligatures,  so  as  to  prevent  escape  of  septic  material. 
These  last  are  then  cut  short.    If  any  hemorrhage  now  takes 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Prof.  Bergmann,  of  Berlin,  whose  name  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  surgery  of  the  urinary  organs,  advocates  the  lum  a 
operation  for  the  removal  of  malignant  growths  of  the  kidney  (Annals  of  Surgery, 
September  1886,  p.  256).  t  See  foot-note,  p.  457- 
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place  it  is  probably  due  to  some  vessel  *  not  being  included,  or 
an  artery  having  slipped  through  the  knot  owing  to  the  parts 
being  stretched  at  the  moment  of  ligature.  In  the  event  of 
attempts  to  arrest  such  h£emorrhage  by  ligature  failing,  it  must 
be  stopped  by  applying  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  and  leaving  them 
4tu,  or  by  firm  plugging  with  aseptic  gauze  dusted  with  iodo- 
form. 

When  a  pedicle  presents  especial  difficulties  from  its  shortness, 
.  thickness,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  overlapped  by  the  kidney,  a 
preliminary  ligature  should  be  applied  and  the  kidney  cut  away 
well  in  front  of  it,f  a  step  which  will  give  access  to  the  vessels 
and  ureter;  a  double  ligature  is  then  applied  behind  the  temporary 
ligature,  which  is  now  removed.    Also  where  the  pedicle  is  very 
short  a  portion  of  kidney  may  be  left  to  ensure  the  ligature 
retaining  a  safe  hold.    I  was  obliged  to  adopt  this  course  in  a 
case  of  nephrectomy  for  calculous  pyelitis  in  which  I  had  removed 
,  twelve  stones  a  year  before  (case  No.  6,  table,  p.  732).     A  sinus 
!  persisted,  which  became  abominably  septic.    As  the  stump  of  the 
kidney  was  fetid,  I  inserted  no  sutures,  and  packed  the  wound 
with  strips  of  sal  alembroth  gauze  wrung  out  of  turpentine.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

A  modification  of  the  above  method  of  leaving  a  portion  of 
\  the  kidney  to  form  the  pedicle  may  be  made  use  of  in  cases  of 
kidneys  of  large  size  which  cannot  be  brought  through  the  wound. 
In  such  cases,  the  vessels  being  secured  by  a  temporary  ligature 
or  by  a  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  the  kidney  should  be  cut  away  in 
separate  portions,  thus  doing  away  with  the  struggle  required  in 


*  Mr.  Greig  Smith  (loc.  supra  cit.)  gives  the  following  practical  hints  as  to  the 
vessels : — The  veins  are  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  arteries,  and  overlap  them. 
At  the  hilum  the  veins  branch  quite  as  much  as  the  arteries — i.e.,  four  or  five 
times — and  the  subdivision  extends  farther  towards  the  middle  line.  It  is  very 
frequent  for  two  or  more  trunks  to  represent  the  renal  vein,  and  sometimes  sur- 
round the  artery.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  renal  vessels  is  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  ligaturing  the  artery  and  vein  separately.  In  many  cases  this  will  be 
found  impossible ;  in  none  is  it  necessary.  Indeed,  the  walls  of  the  veins,  by 
acting  as  a  sort  of  padding,  may  add  to  the  safety  of  ligatures,  preventing  the 
thread  from  slipping.  Mr.  Greig  Smith  further  states  that  the  only  deaths  as 
yet  recorded  from  secondary  haemorrhage  were  in  two  cases  where  the  vessels 
were  separately  tied. 

t  Dr.  Lange  (New  York  Surg.  Soc,  November  22,  1886 ;  Annals  of  Surgery, 
April  1887)  has  shown  that  in  a  case  in  which  he  adopted  this  course  no  slough- 
ing took  place,  as  the  thick,  fleshy  part  of  the  pedicle  beyond  the  ligatures  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  healthy  granulations  of  the  wound,  which  remained 
aseptic.  Dr.  Leopold  (Arch,  fur  Gyntik.,  xix.  1),  in  a  case  of  nephrectomy,  tied 
the  pedicle  in  three,  and  left  a  triangular  portion  of  the  kidney  parenchyma,  in 
order  to  prevent  hemorrhage.    The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 
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bringing  out  a  large  kidney  and  the  risks  of  producing  serious 
shock  by  pulling  on  the  vessels.* 

Another  means  of  treating  the  pedicle  where  this  is  short  and 
matted  down,  is  to  cut  it  through  piece  by  piece,  securing  each 
bleeding  point  with  compression-forceps,  and  tying  these  off  one 
by  one.  Or  the  vessels  may  be  underrun,  as  in  excision  of  the 
knee,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  en  masse. 

By  the  above  methods  the  risk  of  wounding  the  cava  or  aorta 
is  avoided.  If  the  amount  of  kidney  left  is  small,  it  will  no  doubt 
atrophy  and  give  no  further  trouble,  but,  if  large,  some  sloughing 
will  probably  take  place ;  in  such  a  case  iodoform  should  be  dusted 
on  to  the  stump  and  free  drainage  provided. 

Another  difficulty  which  may  be  present  now  is  caused  by  the 
kidney  having  contracted  adhesions  to  the  peritona3um  and  some 
of  its  contents.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Adams  removed  a  t 
carcinomatous  kidney  by  lumbar  nephrectomy,  in  separating  the 
adhesions  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened,  and  the  thin  free 
edge  of  the  liver  exposed.  The  wound  in  the  peritonaeum  tvas 
closed  with  fine  catgut  sutures,  and,  in  spite  of  a  very  troublesome 
cough,  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery  from  the  operation,  dying 
forty-four  days  later  from  malignant  deposits  in  the  chest-wall, 
opposite  kidney,  and  lumbar  glands  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.). 

I  have  three  times  opened  the  peritonaeum,  when  using  the 
lumbar  incision  ;  to  one  case,  a  nephro-lithotomy,  I  have  alluded 
at  p.  720.  The  other  two  were  cases  of  growth  for  which  I  was 
removing  the  kidney.  The  opening,  in  each  case  a  small  one, 
was  at  once  covered  by  an  aseptic  sponge,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
operation  lightly  plugged  by  strips  of  sal  alembroth  gauze,  which 
were  renewed  at  regular  intervals.     All  three  cases  recovered. 

If  before  or  after  ligature  of  the  pedicle  there  is  still  much 
difficulty  in  getting  a  large  kidney  through  the  wound  (though 
if  the  aids  already  given   are  followed — viz.,  making  the  first 


*  The  question  of  how  far  serious  shock  may  be  induced  by  tightening  liga- 
tures on  parts  in  such  intimate  relation  with  the  abdominal  sympathetic  centres 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  needs  further  investigation.  According  to  Mr- 
Barker  (Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  49),  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  have  the  pulse 
watched  carefully  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  it  is  not  much  affected  to  the 
touch,  but  a  sphygmographic  tracing  taken  in  one  case  showed  some  irregularity 
during  the  necessary  handling  of  the  kidney,  and  increased  arterial  tension  when 
the  pedicle  was  ligatured.  From  my  own  experience,  any  alterations  in  the  pulse 
are  occasional  only,  and  quite  inconstant.  However  the  future  may  decide 
l his  matter,  it  is  certain  that  all  manipulations  of  an  organ  like  the  kidney 
cannot  be  too  carefully  carried  on,  especially  towards  the  close  of  a  difficult 
nephrectomy. 
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incision  into  a  T,  dragging  np  the  ribs,  prolonging  the  horizontal 
or  oblique  incision  well  forward,  and  separating  the  peritonseum 
forwards  also— a  great  increase  of  space  will  be  given),  the 
9urgeon  may  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Barwell  (Trans.  Intern, 
m.  Cowjr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  276),  who,  in  a  case  of  nephrectomy  call- 
in  a-  urgently  for  completion  owing  to  the  hemorrhage,  obtained 
the  necessary  room  for  reaching  the  pedicle  by  partially  breaking 
up  the  gland,  and  next,  having  tied  the  pedicle,  cut  the  gland 
in  two  towards  the  ligature,  and  then,  verifying  bloodlessness, 
severed  each  half  from  the  pedicle  and  removed  them  separately. 

The  pedicle  being  secured  and  cut  through  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  ligatures  with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  the  surgeon  should 
examine  for  any  bleeding  point,*  to  which  the  ligatures  already 
in  place  will  act  as  a  guide.  When  all  bleeding  is  stopped,!  a 
large  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted,  with  one  end  carried  down 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound  and  the  other  cut  almost  flush 

*  This  may  be  due  to  the  renal  vessels  breaking  np  into  a  larger  number  of 
branches  than  usual,  or  to  some  abnormal  vessel.  Dr.  Lange,  of  New  York 
[Amah  of  Surgery,  October  1885,  p.  297),  in  several  bodies  found  a  rather  thick 
venous  branch  coming  from  below,  behind  the  pelvis  and  ureter,  and  entering 
into  a  branch  of  the  renal  vein,  which  took  origin  abnormally  from  the  renal 
substance  on  a  level  behind  the  pelvis.  Dr.  Lange  suggests  that  this  vessel  may 
have  been  a  spermatic  vein,  but  was  unable  to  verify  this  point. 

t  The  question  may  arise  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  if  haemorrhage  still  persist 
after  the  kidney  is  got  out,  and  its  pedicle  tied.  Very  few  cases  will  occur  in 
which  ligatures  cannot  be  applied  to  each  bleeding  point  if  the  wound  be  well 
opened  up,  carefully  dried,  and  light  thrown  down  to  the  bottom.  But  if  bleed- 
ing still  goes  on,  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  must  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  point 
and  left  £jj  situ  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which  they  will  also  help  to  drain 
the  wound.  I  have  used  this  method  twice  with  good  results.  If  the  forceps 
will  not  hold  on,  careful  plugging  must  be  resorted  to,  strips  of  iodoform  or  sal 
alembroth  gauze  or  carbolized  sponges  (the  deepest  attached  to  silk)  being 
>ystematically  packed  into  the  buttom  of  the  wound  around  a  large  drainage- 
tube  till  the  wound  is  thoroughly  filled  ;  an  external  gauze  dressing  is  then 
applied,  and  over  this  a  firm  but  elastic  padding  of  sal  alembroth  wool,  which  is 
kept  in  situ  by  firm  bandaging.  Mr.  Clement  Lucas  {Trans.  Intern.  Med.  Oongr., 
v'ol.  ii.  p.  271)  nearly  lost,  from  secondary  haemorrhage,  a  case  in  which  nephrec- 
tomy had  been  successfully  performed  for  suppurating  strumous  pyelitis.  The 
bleeding  came  On  about  the  fifteenth  day,  probably  from  the  ligatures  which  had 
been  left  long  being  dragged  upon.  The  hemorrhage  again  occurred  on  the 
sixteenth  day,  when  an  attempt  was  made,  after  opening  up  the  wound,  to  slip 
a  ligature  along  the  old  ones,  and  thus  to  re-tie  the  pedicle.  Haemorrhage  again 
occurring  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and  the  patient  being  in  a  most  precarious 
state,  the  wound  was  tightly  and  forcibly  plugged  with  two  large  sponges  steeped 
in  perchloride  of  iron,  and  the  abdomen  bound  firmly  round  with  a  llannol 
bandage.  Morphia  was  given  subcutancously.  About  a  week  later  the  removal 
of  the  sponges,  by  cutting  away  the  protruding  part,  was  commenced,  and  this 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  another  week.  No  bleeding  recurred  after  the 
Pegging,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 
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with  the  surface.  The  wound  is  then  accurately  closed  witb 
silver- wire  and  carbolized-silk  sutures,  some  iodoform  dusted  on! 
and  aseptic  dressings  applied.  If  there  has  been  much  difficulty 
in  getting  out  the  kidney— and  in  cases  of  old  inflammation  i, 
has  to  be  dug  out  by  touch  with  very  little  help  from  sight— no 
sutures  should  be  used,  the  wound  tightly  plugged  with  aseptic 
gauze  and  boracic  acid  lint,  kept  wet  with  hot  boracic  acid  lotion 
applied  frequently. 

Dr.  Weir,  of  New  York  (Arm.  of  Surg.,  April  1885,  p.  3II\ 
during  a  case  of  nephrectomy  in  a  young  woman  the  subject  of 
pyo-nephrosis,  met  with  very  severe  ha3morrhage  after  ligature  of 
the  pedicle.  This  had  apparently  been  effected  with  a  single 
ligature.  After  removing  the  kidney,  a  gush  of  venous  blood 
ensued,  which  was  only  partly  arrested  after  repeated  seizures 
with  long  forci-pressure  forceps,  but  was  finally  controlled  by 
stuffing  the  wound  full  of  sponges  and  turning  the  patient  on  her 
back.  The  shock  was  profound,  and  all  the  measures  to  produce 
reaction  were  resorted  to.  Transfusion  repeated  twice  to  a  total 
amount  of  22  oz.,  gave  rise  at  first  to  great  improvement,  but 
the  patient  died  ten  hours  after  the  operation.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  the  haemorrhage  came  from  a  vein  of  considerable  size. 
1.5  centimetre  above  those  secured  by  the  ligature  and  forceps. 

B.  Nephrectomy  by  Abdominal  Incision  through 
the  Peritonaeum. 

a.  By  Langenbiich's  Incision  at  the  Outer  Edge  of  the 
Rectus. 

b.  By  an  Incision  in  the  Line  a  Alba. 

These  two  methods  may  be  taken  together.  The  former  is 
the  one  most  usually  employed,  as  it  has  the  following  great 
advantages  : — 

1.  The  incision  is  nearer  the  vessels  and  ureter. 

2.  There  is  much  less  general  exposure  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  (Knowsley  Thornton). 

3.  The  kidney  is  reached  through  the  outer  or  posterior 
layer  of  the  meso-colon,  a  step  which  avoids  (a)  haemorrhage  and 
(&)  the  risk  of  sloughing  of  the  colon,  as  it  is  the  inner  or  anterior 
layer — that  between  the  colon  and  the  middle  line — which  con- 
tains most  of  the  vessels  to  the  colon,  this  layer  being  especially 
rich  in  veins.  It  is  this  layer  which  is  divided  in  the  incision 
through  the  linea  alba. 

4.  The  operation  can  be  rendered  largely  extra-peritonseal  bj 
having  the  inner  edge  of  the  cut  meso-colon  and  that  of  the 
parietal  peritonaeum  held  in  apposition  or  sutured  with  catgut. 
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Both  operations  give  good  room  for  necessary  manipulations, 
1  oth  afford  an  opportunity  for  examining  with  the  hand  the  con- 
dition of  the  opposite  kidney.*  After  both  the  wound  can  be 
drained,  posteriorly,  from  the  loin,  but  more  easily  after  Langen- 

biich's  incision.  , 

a  Langenbuch's    Incision.  —  The    abdominal    wall  being 
cleansed,  an  incision  is  made,  at  least  4  inches  long  at  first,  com- 
mencing just  below  the  ribs,  in  the  line  of  the  linea  semilunaris 
on  the  side  of  the  disease,  the  centre  of  the  incision  being  usually 
opposite  to  the  umbilicus.    The  structures,  skin,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  the  aponeuroses  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  being 
divided  down  to  the  transversalis  fascia,  all  haemorrhage  t  being 
carefully  arrested,  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum  are 
pinched  up  together,  punctured,  and  slit  up  on  a  finger  used  as  a 
director,  the  hand  is  introduced,  and  the  size  of  the  growth  and 
the  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney  investigated.    In  the  case 
of  a  large  growth,  the  incision  will  now  be  enlarged,  and  any 
further  hemorrhage  arrested.    The  growth,  if  large,  is  usually 
now  seen  in  part.    Any  presenting  intestine  is  turned  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  with  a  soft  flat  sponge. 
The  outer  or  posterior  layer  of  the  meso-colon  will  now  probably 
present  itself,  pushed  forward  by  the  growth,  which  is  often 
bluish-white  in  appearance,  and  covered  by  large  veins.  The 
above-mentioned  layer  of  the  meso-colon  is  next  torn  through, 
either  in  a  vertical  or  transverse  direction  as  will  best  avoid  the 
vessels  exposed.     Any  bleeding  should  be  at  once  arrested  by 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps  and  ligatures  of  fine  chromic  gut.  The 
intestines  are  next  packed  away  with  a  flat  sponge. 

A  sufficient  opening  being  next  made  in  the  outer  layer  of  the 
meso-colon,  the  fingers  are  introduced  to  examine  into  and  further 
separate  the  connections  of  the  kidney. 

During  all  the  necessary  manipulations  in  the  case  of  a  growth, 


*  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  advantage  of  the  incisions  through  the  peri- 
tonaeum has  been  made  too  much  of.  In  Mr.  Barker's  words  (Diet,  of  Surg., 
vol.  ii.  p.  48),  "  though  the  hand  may  reach  the  kidney  opposite  to  the  one  it  is 
proposed  to  excise,  its  soundness  or  the  reverse  cannot  be  ascertained  by  mere 
palpation.  Great  enlargement,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  great  reduction,  in  size, 
or  complete  absence,  might  be  detected  ;  but  the  organ  might  be  tubercular,  or 
fibroid,  or  contain  a  moderate-sized  calculus,  and  yet  the  hand  be  unable  to 
detect  the  condition."    I  have  also  referred  to  this  matter,  p.  726. 

t  The  amount  of  this,  as  will  be  familiar  to  all  surgeons  who  have  opened  the 
peritonasal  cavity  by  this  incision  for  intestinal  obstruction,  &c,  varies  a  good 
deal.  In  the  case  of  growth  large  vessels  are  often  present  in  the  pcritonamm 
over  the  kidney. 
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the  greatest  possible  gentleness  must  be  used  so  as  not  to  rupture 
the  capsule.     In  rapidly  growing  sarcomata,  especially  in  children 
the  consistency  may  be  jelly-  or  glue-like,  and  thus,  if  the  capsule 
is  opened,  portions  of  the   growth   may  easily  be  left  behind 
Again,  hemorrhage  may  easily  follow  this  accident,  and  prove  most 
embarrassing.* 

The  same  precautions  as  to  not  damaging  the  capsule  should 
be  taken  in  the  case  of  a  kidney  full  of  fluid.  Where  there  is 
any  risk  of  such  fluid  or  of  soft  growth  being  spilt  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  sponges  (duly  counted)  should  be  carefully  packed 
around,  or  the  cut  edges  of  the  meso-colon  and  the  parietal  peri- 
tonaeum united. 

If  the  parts  about  the  pedicle  are  free  from  adhesions,  the 
vessels  may  be  tied  before  the  kidney  is  enucleated,  which  will 
render  this  latter  step  bloodless.  Wherever  it  is  possible  forceps 
should  be  placed  on  the  vessels  close  to  the  kidney  before  they 
are  divided,  to  save  spilling  of  blood  from  the  kidney,  and  where 
this  contains  pus  the  same  precaution  should  be  taken  with  the 
ureter. 

The  vessels  should  be  tied  with  the  precautions  given  above 
(p.  742).  All  dragging  on  the  pedicle  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided. 

The  kidney  being  removed,  the  site  of  the  operation  is  most 
carefully  cleansed  and  dried.  If  troublesome  oozing  has  occurred 
and  is  at  all  likely  to  persist,  a  large  drainage-tube  had  best  be 
passed  out  through  the  loin  by  pushing  a  short  pair  of  dressing- 
forceps  from  the  site  of  the  kidney  so  that  it  bulges  in  the  loin, 
where  it  is  cut  down  on,  and  drags  through,  the  tube.  Another 
way  of  draining  is  by  a  Keith's  tube  in  the  abdominal  incision, 
sucked  out  regularly.  Both  this  and  lumbar  drainage  should  be 
employed  in  bad  cases.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  divided 
edges  of  the  meso-colon  may  be  united  with  a  few  points  of  cat- 
gut suture,  but  this  precaution  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely 
needful,  as  they  usually  fall  readily  into  apposition.  If  any 
septic  matter  is  left  it  will  be  perilous. 


*  Thus  it  has  even  happened  to  Prof.  Czerny,  whose  experience  in  nephrectomy 
is  almost  unrivalled,  to  be  driven  to  tie  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  profuse  hemor- 
rhage met  with  in  removing  a  large  growth  of  the  left  kidney  could  only  be 
stopped  by  pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta.  This  vessel  was  accordingly  tied. 
Death  took  place  ten  hours  later.  It  was  fouud  that  the  renal  artery  had  been 
torn  through  at  its  entrance  into  the  tumour.  The  ligature  on  the  aorta  liad  been 
so  placed  that,  while  the  blood-supply  through  the  left  was  cut  off,  the  right 
vessel  was  pervious. 
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if  Knowslev  Thornton  lays  stress  upon  his  method  of  treat- 
Mr.  I^sleyri  ,         ^  ^  ^  enucleatl0n  of  the 

befot  separation,  its  renal  end  should  be  secured 

kidney'       Lens   then  a  ligature  tied  a  little  way  from  the 
by  FeBsure-lorceps    the n        g  ^   ^  ^  &  .g  ^.^ 

forceps,  and  a  spo        P  .  £or  SQme  distance  from  the 

^"Tfo  e ^  d^tl  i  ,  so  that  its  cut  end,  with  the  sponge 
^it^Ty  ^ce  drawn  outside  the  abdomen  ;  and  after- 
:ard  h4i   in  the  lower  angle,  or  most  convenient  part  of  the 
rdoLnal  incision,  with  a  cleansed  safety-pm.    I  regard  this 
tZontoi  the  stump  of  the  ureter  as  the  most  important  detail 
tZ  operation,  and  in  every  case  in  which  I  have  been  obliged 
o  cut  it  off  deep  in  the  wound  I  have  had  distinct  evidence  of 
apTurato  and  trouble  around  it."    Mr.  Thornton  considers  the 
Son  that  this  method  risks  the  occurrence  of  future  mtes- 
in   obstruction  an  entirely  fanciful  one.    At  the  worst  a  ureter  so 
t  ea  ed  is  only  a  slight  ridge  over  a  small  surface  of  the  abdo- 
Xl  wall,  quichlyDdisaPpearing  by  atrophy.    The  open  end  of 
the  ureter  must  be  kept  sweet,  "  for  sooner  or  later  it  always 
becomes  putrid,  the  bladder  urine  also  becoming  offensive  at  the 
same  time  "    Other  surgeons  who  have  treated  the  ureter  by 
ligature  and  dropping  it  in,  have  not  met  with  the  results  of 
suppuration  and  sloughing  which  Mr.  Thornton  thinks  are  very 
likely  to  follow  on  this  course.     The  only  after-trouble  which  I 
have  known  the  ureter  to  give  is  in  cases  of  removal  of  tubercular 
kidney     Unless  this  operation  is  performed  at  a  very  early  stage, 
there  must  always  be  a  great  risk  that,  owing  to  the  ureter  hav- 
ing become  involved,  the  mischief  will  spread  to  the  bladder. 

I.  Nephrectomy  by  an  Incision  in  the  Linea  Alba.— For 
reasons  already  given,  p.  746,  this  method  is  not  recommended, 
that  of  Langenbiich,  already  fully  described,  being  preferred. 

The  incision  in  the  linea  alba  will  not  materially  differ  from 
that  for  ovariotomy  or  abdominal  exploration,  p.  771,  and  the 
same  precautions  are  called  for  in  removing  a  kidney  by  this 
method  as  in  that  through  the  linea  semilunaris,  of  which  the 
chief  only  need  be  recapitulated  here — viz. : 

1.  Keeping  the  intestines  well  over  to  the  opposite  side  by 
carefully  applied  sponges.  2.  By  the  same  means  keeping  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity  shut  off  as  much  as  possible  ;  as  pointed 
out  already,  this  method  has  the  grave  objection  of  more  readily 
causing  infection  of  the  peritoneum.  3.  Avoiding  all  large 
vessels  which  are  met  with  over  the  kidney,  and  securing  these 
carefully  with  chromic- gut  or  fine  carboli zed -silk  ligatures  before 
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situated  posteriorly,  with  the  utmost  carefulness.'  TTvoid!" 
a  1  tension  on  the  pedicle.  8.  Scrupulously  cleansing  tle  ^ 
of  the  wound     9.  If  fluids  or  portions   of  ^ 

escaped  into  the  general  peritonaea!  cavity,  ensuring  cleansing  o 
this  with  sponges,  or,  perhaps  better,  by  irrigation  with  a  warm 
2  per  cent  solution  of  boracic  acid.  io.  Taking  care  thaUb 
cut  edges  of  the  peritonaaum  over  the  kidney  are!  exact  a™, 
sition,  either  by  natural  adaptation  or  by  the  aid  of  cat! 
sutures.  1 1.  Providing  sufficient  drainage  (p.  748),  if  the  ope- 
ration has  been  a  difficult  one  and  the  parts  much  disturbed  and 
always  if  septic  fluids  have  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity' 
In  this  latter  case  irrigation  with  boiled  water  or  a  2  per  cent  solu ' 
tion  of  hot  boracic  acid  must  be  made  use  of.  12.  Conducting  the 
different  steps  of  the  operation,  especially  the  earlier  ones  with 
as  much  expedition  as  possible,  and,  in  addition,  providing  against 
shock  by  taking  those  precautions  recommended  for  this  purpose 
m  any  grave  operation,  as  at  p.  739. 

C.  Nephrectomy  through  the  Abdominal  Wall,  but 
without  opening  the  Peritonaeum.— Having  made  use  of 
the  method  in  one  case  five  years  ago,  and  being  much  struck 
by  the  room  afforded,  I  may  make  brief  mention  of  it.  The 
patient  was  a  woman,  aged  fifty-four,  the  subject  of  a  movable 
kidney  on  the  right  side,  the  kidney  being  also  the  seat  of 
malignant  disease.    As  the  abdominal  walls  were  thin,  and  as  the 
kidney  could  easily  be  made  to  project  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
riglrt  lumbar  region,  I  made  a  longitudinal  incision  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  up  to  the  eighth  rib.    The  different  layers 
were  cut  through,  very  little  haemorrhage  being  met  with  ;  when 
the  peritonaeum  was  reached  this  was  then  stripped  up  out  of  the 
iliac  fossa,  upwards  and  inwards,  then  upwards,  off  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  kidney  until  its  vessels  came  in  view.    No  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  pedicle— first  the  ureter,  and 
then  the  vessels.     The  vena  cava  was  seen  for  about  if  inch 
receiving  pulsation  from  the  aorta.    The  patient  never  rallied 
thoroughly    from  the  operation  *  and  sank  about  twenty-four 


*  I  think  that  the  thinness  of  the  abdominal  walls  prolonged  the  operation, 
owing  to  my  anxiety  not  to  wound  the  peritonaeum.  As  has  been  said  above,  the 
haemorrhage  was  very  slight,  and  I  was  careful  not  to  pull  upon  the  pedicle. 
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rs  after.    Post-mortem  the  ligatures  were  found  firmly  tied  ; 
10U  of  those  on  the  renal  vein  had  slightly  puckered  in  the  inner 
uface  of  the  vena  cava.    A  clot  the  size  of  the  little  finger 
'Instituted  all  the  bleeding  that  had  taken  place.    The  kidney 
as  save  for  one  small  patch  at  the  lower  part,  entirely  converted 
to'  enCephaloid  carcinoma.    Two  or  three  of  the  aortic  glands 
were  enlarged  ;  there  were  no  other  secondary  deposits. 

Choice  between  Lumbar  and  Abdominal  Nephrectomy. — 
While  it  is  certain  that  all  kidneys  of  small  or  moderately  enlarged 
size  can  be  easily  removed  by  a  lumbar  incision  sufficiently 
enlarged  (p.  739),  time  alone  will  show  whether  I  am  right  in  my 
opinion  that  before  the  lumbar  method  is  abandoned  a  trial 
should  be  made  of  such  a  free  incision  as  Konig's  (p.  741)  when 
large  kidneys  have  to  be  attacked.  And  this  leads  up  to  the 
question  of  chief  importance  :  How  far  is  the  danger  really 
increased  by  going  through  the  peritonasum  to  get  at  the  kidney  ? 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  abdominal  surgery  and  their  success  in  preventing  perito- 
nitis, interference  with  and  handling  the  contents  of  the  peritonaeum, 
save  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  instances,  remains,  on  the  score 
of  shock,  as  grave  a  thing  as  ever  it  was.  I  am  quite  aware  that, 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  operators,  such  as  Sir  S.  Wells,  Mr.  K. 
Thornton,  and  Mr.  Tait,  removal  of  kidneys,  even  in  difficult 
cases,  through  an  abdominal  wound  involving  the  peritonaeum 
has  given  excellent  results — results  perhaps  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  those  by  the  lumbar  method.  But  while  allowing  this,  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  kidney  is  an  extra- 
peritonaeal  organ,  not  one,  like  the  uterus  and  ovary,  within  the 
peritonseal  cavity.  It  will  assuredly  never  be  brought  about  that 
removal  of  the  kidney  will  pass,  like  oophorectomy  and  removal 
of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages,  into  the  hands  of  a  few  operators 
specially  skilled  in  abdominal  surgery.  This  being  so,  and  the 
organ  in  question  being  one  behind  and  outside  the  peritonaeum, 
while  each  man  will  decide  for  himself  and  according  to  his  special 
experience  and  line  of  work,  the  majority  of  surgeons  will,  I 
think,  prefer  to  make  their  attacks  from  behind  whenever  this  is 
possible.    This  question  is  also  dealt  with  above  (p.  726). 

Lumbar  Nephrectomy — Advantages: — 1.  The  peritonaeum, 
save  in  case  of  exceptional  difficulty,  is  not  opened  or  contami- 
nated. 2.  Efficient  drainage  is  easily  provided.  3.  The  struc- 
tures interfered  with  are  much  less  important.  4.  As  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Greig  Smith,  "  in  the  case  of  its  being  unwise,  as  in 
abscess,  or  in  tumour  affecting  the  surrounding  tissues,  to  pi*oceed 
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to  removal,  it  is  less  serious  to  the  patient."  If  the  kidney  is 
firmly  matted  down,  as  in  the  condition  given  at  p.  740,  such 
dense  posterior  adhesions  are  most  readily  dealt  with  by  the 
lumbar  method.  6.  The  lumbar  incision,  if  converted  into  a 
T-shaped  one,  or  prolonged  forwards  by  Konig's  method,  will  give 
sufficient  room  for  meeting  most  of  the  conditions  which  call  for 
nephrectomy.  Thus  modified,  it  will  suffice  for  new  growths  in 
their  early  stages.  If  these  are  operated  on  later,  one  of  the 
abdominal  methods  will  probably  have  to  be  made  use  of. 

Lumbar  Nephrectomy — Disadvantages  : —  1 .  It  is  usually 
thought  that  too  little  room  is  given  by  this  method  for  the 
removal  of  large  kidneys.  It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  741) 
how  extensively  this  incision  can  be  enlarged.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  if  the  above  objection  holds  good  for  any  cases,  even 
those  of  unusually  long-chested  patients,  or  those  with  spina) 
deformity.  2.  In  a  fat  subject  the  organ  may  be  difficult  to 
reach,  even  when  well  pushed  up  from  the  front.  3.  The  pedicle 
is  less  easily  reached,*  and  thus,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  bleeding  at 
a  very  important  stage  of  the  operation  is  less  easily  dealt  with. 
4.  If  the  kidney  be  very  adherent,  important  structures — e.g.. 
the  peritonaeum  (p.  741)  and  colon — may  be  opened  into,  unless 
great  care  is  taken.  5.  The  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney 
cannot  be  examined  into.  Possible  fallacies  here  have  been 
pointed  out,  pp.  726,  747. 

Nephrectomy  by  Abdominal  Incisions  in  the  Linea  Alba,  or 
at  the  Edge  of  the  Eectus,  the  Peritoneal  Cavity  being 
opened — Advantages: — 1.  Additional  room  in  case  of  large 
kidneys.  2.  More  easy  access  to  the  pedicle.  3.  The  possibi- 
lity of  examining  the  condition  of  the  other  kidney.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  (pp.  726,  747)  that  this  advantage  is 
probably  overrated. 

Nephrectomy  by  Abdominal  Incisions  through  the  Peri- 
toneum— Disadvantages  : —  1 .  The  peritonseal  cavity  is  opened. 
2.  The  peritonseal  cavity  may  be  seriously  contaminated  if  a 
kidney  containing  septic  matter,  or  one  largely  converted  into  soft 
growth,  is  ruptured  during  the  needful  manipulations.  3.  The 
intestines  may  be  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  may,  by  crowd- 
ing into  the  field  of  operation  and  the  incision  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  prove  most  embarrassing.  4.  The  handling  and  interfer- 
ence with  the  contents  of  the  peritoneum  may  cause  considerable 
shock.     5 .  The  vitality  of  the  colon  may,  by  interference  with 

*  This  objection  and  the  next  can  be  met  by  very  freely  enlarging  the  wound. 
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its  blood-supply,  be  endangered.  6.  it  is  more  difficult,  by  this 
method,  to  deal  with  any  dense  adhesions  which  may  exist  be- 
hind the  kidney.  7.  Efficient  drainage  is  less  easily  provided 
in  cases  of  any  contamination  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  of 
oozin0,  after  the  kidney  is  got  out.  8.  The  after-complication  of 
a  ventral  hernia  is  much  more  probable  by  this  >  method,  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  free  lumbar  incision  already  alluded 
to  may  be  followed  by  the  same  result. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Nephrectomy. —  r.  Shock. — This  may 
be  induced  by  hemorrhage,  much  traction  on  the  pedicle,  and 
thus,  probably,  interference  with  the  solar  plexus,  injury  to  the 
colon,  or,  where  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened,  by  much  dis- 
turbance of  its  contents.  2.  Hemorrhage. — This  is  especially  to 
to  be  dreaded  where  the  pedicle  is  deep  and  difficult  to  command  ; 
where  there  are  aberrant  renal  vessels ;  where  these  vessels  are 
enlarged  and  perhaps  softened ;  where,  owing  to  too  much  ten- 
sion on  the  pedicle,  a  vessel  retracts  from  within  its  loop  of 
ligature ;  where  the  kidney  capsule  and  tissue  are  broken  into. 
In  the  intra-peritoneal  method  there  is  the  additional  danger  of 
enlarged  veins  within  the  meso-colon.  Secondary  hemorrhage 
has  been  alluded  to  above,  p.  74  5 .  3 .  Uremia  and  Anuria. — 
These  are  only  likely  to  occur  when  it  has  been  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  opposite  kidney, 
or  where,  to  give  a  patient  a  chance,  the  surgeon  operates  in  what 
he  knows  to  be  a  doubtful  case.  Where  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  suppression  of  urine  may  be  due  to  a  calculus  in 
the  opposite  kidney,  this  should  at  once  be  cut  down  upon  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  calculus  that  can  be  removed.  A  brilliant 
example  of  what  nephrolithotomy  may  do  when  such  peril  sets  in 
at  a  later  date  is  given  by  a  case  of  Mr.  Lucas's  (Brit.  Med.  Joum,, 
Dec.  19,  1890),  in  which,  four  months  after  a  successful  removal 
of  one  kidney,  a  calculus  was  successfully  removed  from  the  re- 
maining one  on  the  onset  of  total  suppression.  4.  Peritonitis.— 
1  his  may  be  simple  (i.e.,  traumatic)  or  septic.  While  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  likely  to  follow  the  intra- peritoneal  operation,  it  may 
occur  after  that  through  the  loin,  especially  when  much  difficulty 
is  met  with  here,  owing  to  numerous  adhesions,  or  to  working  in 
a  wound  of  insufficient  size*     5.  Septic  Trouble— Cellulitis— ' 

menS!i1^tO.thei)eritOn80Umis  nofc  alwa>'s  fatal  here  is  shown  by  a  ease 
^epus  o  i  j  7,  rCferenCe)  by  Mn  Morris  (foc-  s"2>™  cit>  V-  535),  in  which 
tonaum    T1    °™s  Pyelltis  had  contaminated  (he  inner  surface  of  the  peri- 

^oursandallr.        h?rG  mpidly  recovered>  the  operation,  which  lasted  two 
™a  a  halt,  having  been  throughout  all  but  bloodless. 

3  B 
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Erysipelas — Pyaamia. — These  are    especially  likely  when  the 
kidney  contains  septic  matter,  when  the  soft  parts  are  much 
bruised,  or  when  many  fingers  enter  the  wound.    Other,  rarer 
causes  of  death  are — 6.  Pulmonary  embolism.     7.  Empyema— i 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  an  extension  of  septic  cellulitis  or 
by  removing  during  the  operation  a  portion  of  rib  in  order  to 
get  more  room — a  step  the  danger  of  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced,  p.  713.    An  anatomical  predisposition  favour- 
ing the  passage  of  inflammation  from  the  kidney  to  the  pleura 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lange,  of  New  York.    This  au- 
thority on  renal  surgery  found,  in  one  subject,  an  enormous  gap 
in  the  diaphragm,  the  muscle  fibres  being  absent  from  the  liga- 
mentum  arcuatum  internum   as  far  as  the  outermost  part  of 
the  eleventh  rib.    Between  these  two  points  the  fibres  of  the: 
diaphragm  communicated  in  a  high  arch,  bounding  an  area  in 
which  the  fatty  tissue  about  the  kidney  was  in  direct  contact 
with  the  pleura.      8.  Intestinal  Obstruction. — This  occurred 
fatally   in  one  of  Mr.   Thornton's  cases.    He  thought  it  was1 
brought  about  by  his  suturing  the  two  edges  of  the  peritonaeum 
over  the  kidney  together,  and  thus  producing  kinking  of  the 
large  intestine. 

L  iimbai  •  Nephrectomies. 


Xo. 


By  whom  sunt. 


Sex. 


Dr.  Moxon. 


F. 


Mr.  E.  0.  Day.  M. 


Dr.  F.  Taylor. 


45 


27 


F. 


42 


Disease. 


Carcinoma. 


Very  long 
standing 
pyelitis ; 

drainage. 


Tubercular 
pyelitis. 


Kesult. 


Death  about  thirty  hours  after.f  rem  pro- 
longed 6hock.  This  kidney,  though 
greatly  enlarged,  was  got  out  through 
a  very  free  lumbar  incision  by  tilting 
its  long  axis  into  that  of  the  wouud. 
I  see  now  that  I  took  up  too  much 
time  in  tying  every  small  vessel  as  I 
went  along.  Two  of  the  glands  ou 
the  vena  cava  were  carcinomatous. 

Eecovery.  This  patient  had  had  cyst- 
itis nearly  all  his  life.  Eight  yews 
before,  he  had  been  cut  for  vesical 
calculus  in  Nottingham.  He  was 
sent  to  me  in  a  state  of  septicemia, 
due  to  a  most  foul  pyelitis.  T&w 
was  drained,  but  a  sinus  persist.  <i 
and  fourteen  months  later  I  reniovoii 
the  kidnev.  This  was  very  small, 
and  so  universally  and  firmly  «<»e- 
rent  that  it  had  to  be  literallv  dug 
out  by  the  finger.  The  man  had  con- 
stant hiccough  for  a  fortnight,  pos- 
sibly due  to  some  injury  to 
phrenic  or  the  diaphragm. 

Recovery.     She  is  dSm  &TQ 
later,  with  no  irritability  « 
bladder,  and  passing  no  pus. 
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10. 


By  whom  soul. 


Dr.  Phillips 
Bedford. 


Dr.  Phillipps, 
Faversliam. 


Dr.  Perry. 
Dr.  Pitt. 


Dr.  F.  Taylor. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Howll, 
Wandsworth. 


SOX. 


M. 


Ago. 


2-k 
3° 


18 
23 


1  ilsoaao. 


Tubercular 
pyelitis. 


Sarcoma. 


Cystic  disease, 
?  congenital. 
Calculous 
pyelitis. 


Tubercular 
pyelitis. 
Pyonephrosis; 
no  cause  was 
made  out. 


Itcsult . 


Recovery,  three  years  ago.  Thepatienl 
completed  his  terms  at  Cambridge 

.-mil  took  ;i  curacy,  wlioro  li  >\v  is. 

Though  fourteen  months  after  the 
operation  he  began  to  show  signs  of 
tubercular  mischief  iii  the  prostate 
and  vesiculca  seminales,  Dr.  Brog- 
den,  of  Ipswich,  writes  (Feb.  1891), 
"There  is  practically  no  bladder  or 
prostate  trouble,  no  pain,  no  ililli- 
oulty  or  undue  frequency  in  micturi- 
tion, and  the  urine  pretty  clear." 

Recovery  from  operation.  Death  two 
months  later.  The  renal  vein  was 
found  thrombosed  with  growth  at 
the  operation. 

Recovery. 

Recovery.  A  year  before,  I  had  per- 
formed nephrolithotomy  and  re- 
moved eight  stones.  A  most  fetid 
sinus  persisted,  kept  up  by  a  phos- 
phatic  stone,  which  I  had  left  be- 
hind, in  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney. 

Recovery.  The  kidney  had  been  ex- 
plored and  drained  six  weeks  before. 

Recovery.  The  kidney  had  been  ex- 
plored and  drained  five  months  be- 
fore. 
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Indications. — Where  the  surgeon  is  able  to  satisfy  himself 
fiat  a  persevering  trial  of  a  well-fitting  belt  has  failed  ;  that  the 
ain,  whether  constant  or  paroxysmal,  is  bond  Jidc  ;  *  and  that  it 
sally  cripples  and  spoils  the  patient's  life.  Constipation  and 
yspepsia  will  of  course  have  been  treated,  tight  lacing  given 
p,  and  a  trial  of  massage  combined  with  the  use  of  a  belt,  or  by 
ne  of  Hawksley's  trusses. 

Operations  for  Movable  Kidney.— These  are : 

A.  Nephrorraphy. 

B.  Nephrectomy. 

A.  Operation  of  Nephrorraphy.— The  kidney  is  first  exposed 
y  the  incision  t  and  the  steps  already  fully  given  (p.  7 1 3).  The 
unbar  fascia  being  opened,  the  wound  is  widely  dilated  by  the 

ovahl  ^-T  18  accomPanied  by  undoubted  vomiting.  Another  condition  of 
■  e  kidney  which  calls  for  operation  is  when,  in  stooping,  the  visous  comes 
her  h°  l  tS  t0  be  iammed  between  the  ribs  and  the  crista  ilii.  On  the 
nPni»n  i  operation  should  be  avoided  in  dyspeptic,  neurotic  women, 
■penally  if  approaching  the  menopause. 
n  a  fat  Patient  a  T-shaped  incision 


will  be  needed  .* 
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use  of  retractors,  which  gather  up  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wound  clown  to  the  renal  capsule,  and  by  an  assistant  pullin  ' 
up  the  ribs  if  need  be.     During  the  rest  of  the  operation  another 
assistant  with  steady  pressure  on  the  right  spot  forces  the  kidney 
into  the  wound  and  keeps  it  there. 

The  surgeon  next  examines  the  kidney,  as  to  whether  it  ]e 
sound,  enlarged,  &c. 

Several  questions  now  arise  as  to  the  sutures,  (i)  What  is 
the  best  material  ?  (2)  What  tissues  are  to  be  taken  up  ? 
(3)  Are  the  sutures  to  be  dropped  in  ? — (1)  The  sutures  should  be 
of  both  carbolized  silk  and  chromic  gut  if  they  are  going  to  be 
dropped  in  ;  of  carbolized  silk  only  if  they  are  left  for  subsequent 
removal.  (2)  With  regard  to  the  tissues  taken  up,  the  sutures 
should  certainly  include  the  kidney  tissue.  In  other  words, 
passing  them,  however  numerously,  into  the  peri-renal  fat  or 
kidney  capsule  will  not  be  sufficient.  This  was  well  seen  in  the 
case  of  nephrorraphy  mentioned  at  p.  7  5  7,  in  which,  after  numerous 
sutures  had  been  thus  placed,  the  kidney  still  dropped  away  out 
of  sight  as  before. 

The  third  question,  whether  the  sutures  are  to  be  dropped  in 
or  not,  is  still  an  open  one.  Most  surgeons,  I  believe,  do  so,  and 
this  was  the  method  I  adopted  in  five  cases  of  nephrorraphy. 
The  kidney  being  thoroughly  exposed,  pushed  well  up,  and  its 
structure,  the  amount  of  surrounding  fat,  and  the  looseness  of 
capsule  having  been  examined,  the  surgeon  passes  from  four  to 
six  sutures — some  of  carbolized  silk,  some  of  gut — through  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  kidney  itself  and  the  deeper  of  the  soft  part?. 
The  material  used  is  of  medium  size,  so  as  not  to  cut  out  too 
readily,  and  the  needles  are  curved  and  used  with  a  holder.  The 
sutures  should  be  inserted  one  or  two  at  the  lower  end,  two  or 
three  at  the  outer  and  one  or.  two  at  the  inner  border.  They 
should  dip  well  into  the  kidney  tissue  on  the  one  hand,  and  pass 
through  the  lumbar  fascia  and  muscles  on  the  other.  When  suf- 
ficient are  inserted  and  knotted  so  that  the  "kidney  no  longer  fall? 
away  when  the  supporting  hand  of  an  assistant  is  removed,  a 
little  iodoform  is  dusted  in,  the  sutures  are  cut  short,  and  the 
wound  over  them  closed  with  silk  and  wire  sutures. 

Very  little  bleeding  follows  the  simple  punctures  of  the 
kidney  substance  implied  in  the  above  method. 

The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  if  only  chromic-gut  sutures 
are  made  use  of,  they  may  soften  and  come  away  too  soon. 


*  Dr.  Newman  {Glasg.  Med.  Journ.,  1SS3)  has  observed,  as  might  be  expected, 
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iilk  are  used,  even  when  care  has  been  taken  w  ith  the  prepara- 
,ion,  they  may  come  away  with  vexatious  repetitions  through  a 
oug  persistent  sinus  (p.  45  8). 

Another  method  is  one  used  by  Mr.  Morris,*  and  consists  in 
bassing  sutures  of  silk  and  chromic  gut  through  the  entire  thick- 
Less  of  one  lip  of  the  wound,  then  through  the  capsule  and  cortex 
,f  the  kidney,  and  finally  through  the  other  lip  of  the  wound. 
yVhen  these  sutures  are  tied,  the  wound  is  closed  and  the  kidney 
ixed  at  the  same  time.  I  have  employed  this  method  in  one  case, 
.isin^  some  buried  sutures  also.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  In 
me  of  Mr.  Morris's  cases  a  single  stout  catgut  suture  passed  as 
ibove  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  fixing  the  kidney.  In  the 
>ther  case,  where  silk  and  catgut  sutures  were  thus  passed,  the 
,'ormer  was  not  removed  till  the  thirteenth  day.  I  have  used 
\Ir.  Morris's  method  in  three  cases.  As  in  these  antiseptic 
>perations  no  suppuration  is  present,  and  the  union,  though 
[iiickly  formed,  is  of  a  weakly  kind,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
iddney  should  be  permanently  fixed  by  the  time  that  it  is  needful 
0  remove  the  sutures.  I  find  chromic  gut  softens  too  soon,  and 
.ooth  it  and  silk,  if  used  in  this  way  to  bring  up  a  kidney  into  a 
jleep  wound  with  much  fat  in  its  edges,  tend  to  cut.  I  there- 
ore  prefer  to  use  sutures  cut  short  and  dropped  in.  There  is 
lothing  better  for  these  than  well-prepared  kangaroo  tail  (Gould, 
)Lancet,  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  674). 

Three  cases  of  very  movable  kidney  under  my  care  have  been 
iomplicated  with  grave  organic  disease.  In  one  (case  1,  table, 
p.  754)  carcinoma  was  present ;  in  another,  a  large  hydronephrosis, 
in  a  third  (case  9)  the  kidney  proved  to  be  not  only  movable,  but 
•;he  seat  of  pyelitis  as  well.  The  woman,  set.  44,  was  a  patient  of 
Dr.  P.  Taylor's  ;  other  treatment,  including  a  well-fitting  belt, 
laving  failed  to  give  relief,  I  was  asked  to  perform  nephrorraphy. 
The  loin  being  a  thin  one,  and  the  kidney  easily  brought  up  to  the 
surface,  the  operation  was  very  easy.  I  began  by  putting  in  eight 
>rten  gut  sutures  between  the  peri- renal  tissues  and  the  edges  of 
:he  wound.  These  had  no  effect  whatever,  as,  when  my  dresser, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Poolman,  removed  the  very  efficient  support  which  he  was 
applying  through  the  abdominal  walls,  the  kidney  receded  com- 
)letely  out  of  sight.  Three  carbolized  silk  sutures  passed  between 
he  kidney  itself  (the  needle  being  dipped  well  into  its  substance) 
md  the  edges  of  the  incision,  and  cut  short,  kept  the  kidney, 


hat  the  part  of  the  catgut  sutures  which  lies  in  the  vascular  kidney  tissue  itself 
ofte&s  with  especial  quickness.  *  AanaU  »/  SSwrgery^  April  1887. 
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without  any  other  support,  quite  up  in  the  wound;  i„  fact  u 
patient  being  thin,  the  organ  now  lay  almost  subcutaneous 
wound  was  so  completely  closed  by  the  viscus  that  no  drainaj 
tube  could  be  inserted.     Primary  union  took  place  through 
and  the   wound  was  healed  in  ten  days.    About  two  mont 
later  the  pain  being  re-established,  further  examination  prov 
that  the  urine,  which  had  before  been  found  normal,  now  1 
tamed .pus     Three  months  after  the  nephrorraphy  I  explored  th 
wound.    This  was  rendered  a  little  difficult  by  the  incision  pj 
mg  through  scar  tissue.     The  silk  sutures  fixing  the  kidney  we 
found  m  situ.     The  kidney  itself  now  showed  two  cystic  expan 
sions,  both  small— one  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  the  othe 
that  of  a  walnut— one  at  the  upper  and  one  at  the  lower  ex 
tremity.     Fine  trocar  punctures  removed  pus.    The  kidney  no- 
being  much  enlarged,  came  out  easily  through  the  ordinary  lum- 
bar incision,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery* 

The  minutely  careful  antiseptic  precautions  of  the  present  day 
with  the  slight  degree  of  inflammation  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  suppuration  in  our  wounds,  do  not  favour  firm,  fixing 
union  of  the  kidney.  Mr.  Greig  Smith  (AMominal  Surgery,  p. 
513)  advises,  m  every  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  mobility— whether  the  kidney  be  movable  inside  its  capsule 
or  m  the  surrounding  fat— to  expose  the  free  border  of  the  kidnev 
and  set  up  aseptic  inflammation,  which  may  result  in  plastic  adhe'- 
sion,  by  freely  moving  the  finger  over  the  renal  surface. 

B.  Nephrectomy  for  Movable  Kidney.— This  operation  will 
be  very  rarely  required.  It  should  be  reserved  for  cases— 
(i.)  where  the  kidney  is  not  only  movable,  but  diseased,  as  above ; 
(ii.)  where  nephrorraphy  has  failed  to  give  relief,  and  the  suffer- 
ing is  bond  fich- ;  (iii.)  where  a  misplaced,  movable  kidney  cannot 
be  pushed  back  into  the  loin.t 


*  Though  the  kidney  had  been  carefully  inspected  at  the  previous  operation 
by  Dr.  Taylor  and  myself,  though  I  bad  had  opportunities  of  handling  it.  and 
though  the  needle-punctures  gave  vent  only  to  blood,  I  think  the  suppuration 
must  have  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  nephrorraphy.  This  case  and  others 
recorded  show  that  movable  kidneys  do  sometimes  have  a  basis  of  organic 
disease. 

I  would  allude  to  another  case  of  nephrorraphy  to  emphasize  the  remark? 
made  in  the  foot-note  at  p.  458.  Here,  in  inserting  six  sutures  of  carbolized  silk 
between  the  lower  extremity  and  borders  of  the  kidney  and  the  edges  of  the 
cut  lumbar  fascia,  I  made  use  of  the  closely  plaited  silk  known  as  Turner's.  This 
can  so  resist  all  cell  changes,  &c.  that  for  eleven  months  the  sinuses  persisted, 
discharging  these  silk  sutures  absolutely  unchanged.  I  finally  had  to  open  np 
the  sinus  and  remove  the  last  stitch.  It' was  absolutely  unaltered, 
t  Morris,  Surg.  J)is.  of  the  Kidney,  p.  42. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  INTESTINES. 

ACUTE*  INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION.— ENTEROTOMY. 
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ACUTE  INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

The  following  practical,  though  very  brief,  remarks  on  the  chief 
varieties  may  be  helpful  at  the  time  of  operation  : — 
A.  Strangulation  by  Bands  and  through  Apertures.^ 
I.  Adventitious  peritoneal  bands.    Perhaps  there  has  been  a 
:  history  of  peritonitis,  starting  possibly  from  the  cecum,  the  uterus 
and  appendages,  or  a  mesenteric  gland.    These  bands  are  usually 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  mesentery.    2.  Omental  bands.  Here 
some  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  omentum  has  become  adherent 
to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  a  hernial  sac,  the  uterine  appendages, 
>or  the  cecum.     3.  Meckel's  diverticulum. J    This  is  usually  met 
with  in  young  subjects.    Tubular  or  cord-like,  it  will  be  found 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  ileum,  within  3  feet  of  the  cecum,  at 
the  other  near  the  umbilicus,  or  to  the  mesentery  or  intestine. 
Under  this  arch  small  intestine  is  very  liable  to  slip.     In  other 
cases  one  end  is  free,  and  ensnares  or  knots  up  a  loop  of  intestine. 
4.  Some  normal  structure  abnormally  attached.     Such  are  a 

*  Chronic  intestinal  obstruction  has  been  alluded  to  under  the  head  of 
Colotomy,  p.  676. 

t  Mr.  Treves  {Intest.  Obstruct.,  p.  13  ;  Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  802)  thus  groups 
these  together  from  the  similarity  of  their  obstruction  and  (heir  close  resem- 
blance to  strangulated  hernia. 

%  A  most  interesting  and  fully  reported  case  .successfully  treated  by  laparotomy 
was  published  in  the  Lancet,  March  9,  1889,  by  my  old  friend  R.  J.  Pye-Smith,  of 
!, Sheffield.   Two  others  successfully  treated  in  the  same  way  by  Mr.  Clutton  {Clin, 
fi'oc.  Trans.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  186)  and  Mr.  MeGill  {Brit.  Med.Jwrn.,  January  14,  18S8) 
will  well  repay  reference. 
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Fallopian  tube  or  the  vermiform  appendix.     5.  Some  aperture  or 
slit.    This  may  be  congenital  or  traumatic,  and  situated  in  the  ! 
omentum,  mesentery,  &c. 

In  all  the  above,  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  is  the  portion 
usually  strangulated. 

B.  Volvulus. — The  intestine  here  is  usually  either  twisted  on 
its  mesenteric  axis,  or  bent  at  an  angle.  The  former  is  the  more 
acute  condition,  owing  to-  the  strangulation  of  vessels.  It  is  most 
commonly  met  with  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  when  this  has  a  long 
mesocolon,  especially  in  adults  who  have  been  subject  to  con- 
stipation (Treves). 

The  distension  may  be  enormous,  the  sigmoid  appearing  to 
occupy  all  the  abdomen.  Ulceration  leading  to  fatal  peritonitis 
may  set  in  either  in  this  intestine  or  in  the  colon  or  caecum 
(p.  692). 

C.  Strictures. — These  have  been  considered,  with  chronic  ob- 
struction, under  the  head  of  Colotomy  (p.  676). 

-eign  Bodies  (e.g.,  Gall-stones)  becoming  Impacted. — The 
patients  here  are  usually  over  forty-five  :  often  stout  women  of 
sedentary  habits,  with  history  of  past  colic,  &c.  The  stone  is 
usually  a  large  one  which  has  ulcerated  into  the  duodenum.  The 
ui'gency  of  the  symptoms  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  size  of  the 
stone,*  the  completeness  of  the  impaction,  and  the  site.  This  is 
usually  in  the  lower  ileum. 

E.  Intussusception. — From  its  frequency,  especially  in  young 
life,  its  fatality  in  infants,  the  fact  that  its  treatment  is  more 
satisfactory  because  its  diagnosis  is  easier  than  other  forms  of 
obstruction,  this  form  of  intestinal  obstruction  deserves  careful 
notice.  Of  the  varieties — the  enteric,  the  colic,  the  ileo-colic,  and 
the  ileo-caacal — the  frequency  of  the  last  is  well  known.  It  is  to 
this  variety,  especially  in  children,  that  the  following  remark? 
mainly  apply. 

The  frequency  with  which  intussusception  is  still  left  un- 
diagnosed appears  to  be  due  to  a  failure  to  examine  the  rectum, 
or  to  a  misinterpretation  of  what  is  found  there  in  acute  cases  (an 
intussusception  being  called  a  prolapsus),  and,  in  less  acute  cases, 
to  there  sometimes  being  very  few  symptoms  at  all. 

*  Sometimes  no  such  history  is  attainable.  Thus,  in  a  very  interesting  case  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  (Clin.  Hoc.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.  p.  106),  in  which  he  removed  a  gall- 
stone from  the  ileum  which  had  caused  complete  obstruction  for  three  days, 
the  patient  is  stated  to  have  been  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  the  attack 
save  for  occasional  indigestion.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  an  old  com- 
munication was  found  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  duodenum. 
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With  regard  to  treatment,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  that,  in  this  form  of  obstruction,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
delaying  active  steps.  If  intussusception  is  suspected,  the  trial 
of  belladonna  or  opium,  warmth  aided  by  friction,  should  be  a 
brief  one ;  and  if  a  tumour  is  to  be  felt,  especially  if  per  rectum 
as  well  as  through  the  abdomen,  it  should  be  briefer  still.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  trying  inflation  or  injection.  I  prefer  to 
begin  with  the  former.  A  little  ether  being  given,  the  lower 
limbs  being  somewhat  raised,  the  nozzle  of  a  Lund's  inflator,  or  a 
full-sized  catheter,  or  a  rectal  tube,  attached  by  tubing  to  a 
bellows  and  well  coated  with  vaseline,  is  carefully  passed  into  the 
bowel.  The  nates  being  securely  pressed  round  the  tube,  air  is 
steadily  pumped  into  the  colon,  while  the  surgeon  keeps  one  hand 
on  the  abdomen,  not  only  to  prevent  over-distension,  but  also  to 
watch  for  any  receding  of  the  tumour  towards  the  csecal  region. 

With  regard  to  the  force  used,  Dr.  Goodhart  (loc.  stipra  cit., 
p.  125)  remarks:  "  Eeplacement  of  the  bowel  can  usually  only 
be  effected  by  considerable  distension  of  the  whole  colon,  and  dis- 
tension of  the  colon  sometimes  requires  a  good  deal  of  rather 
forcible  pumping  to  complete  it."  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  last  few  ounces  of  air  sent  in.  Dr.  Taylor's* 
advice  here  will  minimize  the  risk  of  rupture  of  the  bowel :  "  The 
risk  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  injecting,  carefully  and  slowly, 
successive  small  quantities,  and  by  gently  kneading  the  abdomen 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  air  upwards,  and  thus  prevent 
the  sudden  over-distension  of  short  lengths  of  the  colon." t 

Inflation  failing,  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  admit  of  it, 
more  powerful  means  may  be  made  use  of  by  connecting  the 
rectal  tube  with  an  improvised  water-cistern  placed  high  above  the 
bed,  a  more  equable  and  forcible  distension  being  thus  obtained. J 

*  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  71.  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  that  two  kinds  of  cases 
areunsuited  for  inflation:  One,  in  which  the  intussusception  actually  projects 
from  the  anus,  as  this  form  shows  enormous  forcing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
intestine,  while,  after  replacement  by  the  lingers,  the  amount  of  air  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  is  necessarily  small.  Dr.  Taylor's  other  group  unsuited  for 
inflation  is  where  no  tumour  can  be  felt  and  the  diagnosis  depends  solely  on 
symptoms.  He  points  out  that  here  it  is  impossible  to  -judge  of  the  effects  of 
inflation. 

t  The  value  of  this  was  shown  decisively  in  the  case  of  an  infant  recently 
inflated  by  Dr.  Perry  and  myself.  Pumping  in  of  air  had  at  first  lit  He  effect  j 
*  We  rt  was  continued,  and  my  colleague  manipulated  the  parts,  first,  one  gently 
■-napping  sound,  and  a  little  later  a  louder  one,  as  of  unfolding  intestine,  were 
leara,  and  the  swelling  was  found  to  have  disappeared.  Though  the  infant 
Parsed  a  natural  motion,  the  intussusception  recurred. 

*  Goodhart  (foe.  supra  cit.).  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  method  entails  a 
h  eaterri.sk  of  rupture  of  the  bowel,  but  that  the  .Mid  justifies  the  means  (con- 
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These  methods  failing',  while  the  child  is  still  under  an  an 
esthetic,  preparations  should  be  made  for  operation.  Before' 
describing  this,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out,  as  far  as  this  is 
possible,  in  what  cases  this  is  likely  to  be  called  for  and  how  often 
it  is  likely  to  be  successful.  The  following  will  help  towards  an 
answer  to  the  above  questions : — 

a.  The  duration  of  the  case.    In  the  majority  of  cases,  especially 
in  children,  the  tendency  of  the  condition  is  to  strangulation,  an 
not  incarceration,  and  while  the  rapidity  of  the  strangulation 
varies  a  good  deal,  the  chances  of  inflation  or  injection  are  small, 
unless  in  recent  cases. 

p.  If  the  above  is  correct,  it  is  obviously  of  much  importance 
to  decide  whether  the  bowel  is  strangulated  or  incarcerated.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  (Med,  Ghir.  Trans.,  vol.  lvii.  p.  31)  points  out  that  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  will  be  helpful  here — viz.,  the  urgency 
of  the  vomiting,  the  degree  of  the  constipation,  the  character  of 
any  stools  passed,*  &c,  any  indications  of  collapse,  and,  above  all, 
as  utterly  incompatible  with  gangrene,  advance  of  the  tumour 
further  on  in  the  large  intestine.! 

y.  The  condition  of  the  patient  as  to  collapse,  &c. 

S.  Age.  In  infants  under  a  year,  unless  reduction  is  early 
tried  and  is  quickly  successful,  the  prognosis  is  very  desperate, 
whether  an  operation  is  performed  or  no.  Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks 
that  this  fact  may  be  held  to  justify  very  early  resort  to  operation. 

The  same  surgeon  thinks  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
cases  best  suited  for  operation  are  those  which  have  persisted  for 
some  considerable  time,  and  in  which  the  intestine  is  only  incar- 
cerated, on  the  other  hand,  "  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
very  severe,  or  the  stage  generally  advanced,  it  may  be  wiser  to 
decline  the  operation  and  to  trust  to  opiates."' 


sidering  the  great  danger  of  these  cases),  provided  that  the  requisite  distension 
cannot  be  procured  without. 

*  Dr.  Fagge  and  Mr.  Howse  (Med.  Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  lix.  p.  90)  pointed  out  that 
blood  in  the  stools  of  these  cases  does  not  necessarily  mean  strangulation  and 
threatening  gangrene.  Thus  it  may  be  present,  in  chronic  cases,  from  the  first, 
as  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  where  blood-stained  mucus  was  passed  for  a  month,  « 
the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  still  able  to  reduce  the  intussuscep- 
tion by  a  successful  operation.  In  other  chronic  cases  no  blood  may  be  pass* 
for  a  long  time  ;  it  may  then  appear  with  other  symptoms  and  rapidly  destroy 
life,  though  no  gangrene  is  present.  Lastly,  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  t  it 
bowel  has  sloughed  away,  no  blood  has  been,  at  any  time,  passed. 

t  Dr.  Goodhart  (loc.  supra  tit.,  p.  122)  points  out  that,  while  this  >}OiP  ™ 
means  that  no  sloughing  and  no  firm  adhesions  are  present,  it  cannot  be  in  end- 
owing to  the  oedema  and  inflammation  which  are  already  present,  that  becau> 
the  tumour  thus  alters  its  position,  therefore  it  ran  lie  reduced. 
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Operation. — The  child  being  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
ether  which  has  been  given  for  the  attempted  redaction,  the  parts 
being  cleansed  and  any  urine  drawn  oft',  an  incision  is  made, 
usually  in  the  middle  line,*  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  easy  intro- 
duction of  two  or  three  fingers.  Before  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity  the  bleeding  should  be  entirely  arrested.  The  intus- 
suscepted  mass  is  now  found,  and,  if  possible,  hooked  out  into  the 
wound.  If  this  be  feasible,  careful  persevering  attempts  are 
made  at  reduction  by  a  continued  action  of  gently  squeezing  the 
lower  end  of  the  mass  so  as  to  push  out  the  ensheathed  mass, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  unsheathing  layer  is  drawn  off. 

Dr.  Senn's  advice  Qoc.  infra  tit.,  p.  128)  should  be  always 
acted  upon  :  "  The  oedema  and  inflammatory  swelling  should  be 
removed  before  any  attempts  at  reduction  are  made.  This  can  be 
readily  accomplished  by  steady  and  uninterrupted  manual  com- 
pression of  the  in  vagi  oated  portion." 

If  the  parts  are  not  sufficiently  mobile  to  allow  of  thus  bring- 
ing up  the  intussusception,  the  wound  must  be  enlarged  suffi- 
ciently to  introduce  two  fingers  of  each  hand.  The  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  t  show  how  great  may  be  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  best  means  of  meeting  them.  Having  failed  to 
hook  up  the  mass  or  to  reduce  it  in  situ,  he  was  "  obliged  to 
enlarge  the  wound  freely  above  the  umbilicus,  and  to  allow  the 
intestines,  much  distended  with  gas,  to  escape.  It  was  only 
when  the  abdomen  was  almost  empty  that  I  could  bring  the  neck 
into  view  in  the  wound,  and  then  made  repeated  attempts  to  draw 
the  bowel  out,  but  without  success.  That  there  were  no  adhesions 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  inch  or  two  could  be  easily  drawn 
out,  the  impediment  was  clearly  due  to  the  ensheathing  bowel 
being  thrown  into  folds  by  traction,  and  thus  constituting  a  series 
of  strictures  which  gripped  its  contents.  In  this  dilemma,  and 
when  almost  in  despair  as  to  whether  I  should  accomplish  the 
reduction,  it  occurred  to  me  to  seek  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
vaginated  part,  and  try  to  hold  the  ensheathing  part  'to  prevent 
its  being  drawn  into  folds  The  attempt  to  hold  the  en- 
sheathing layer  straight  at  once  revealed  the  true  mode  of  reduc- 
tion, for  by  pulling  this  downwards  instead  of  trying  to  pull  the 
involved  part  upwards,  I  accomplished  the  replacement  with  the 
greatest  ease."t    Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks  that,  in  future,  the  lower 

*  Or  in  one  Linea  semilunaris,  usually  the  Left. 

t  Med.  Chir.  Z>an<r.,  vol.  lix.  p.  100.    The  patient  in  tin's,  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
second  case,  was  only  six  months  old,  and  died  of  peritonitis. 
+  To  meet  the  difficulty  oi  reducing  the  sm.-ili  intestines,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
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ends  should  be  always  first  caught,  and  that  reduction  by  mn 
mg  this  or  pulling  the  sheath  down  rather  than  draggiT^ 
contained  tube  out  might  be  accomplished  without  brinS  t 
parts  into  view.     If  this  failed  it  would  be  more  easy  in  btUK 
susception  into  the  descending  colon,  to  bring  the  lower  mrt  ? 
the  wound  than  the  upper  one.    This  opinion  of  Mr  HutcMn 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  following  cases  :-Mr.  H™">" 
successful  operation  on  an  adult  (Med.  Chvr.  Trans    vol  li 
p-  88);  Mr.  H.  Marsh's  case,  also  successful  (ibid.,  r>  Si)  in  ™ 
infant  seven  months  old;  and  in  another  case  of  the  same  sur 
geon  s  (St  Barth.  Hasp.  Reports,  vol.  xii.  p.  98).    Here,  as  by  I 
justifiable  force  could  any  part  be  drawn  out,  the  contained  bowel 
was  pushed  or  backed  out  by  gentle  squeezing  movements  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  these  being  shifted  gradually  upwards  along 
the  gut  till  the  ceecuni  appeared. 

^  Whichever  method  is  found  to  answer  best  must  be  persevered 
with  till  every  atom  of  the  mass  is  reduced,  this  being  often  known 
by  the  appearance  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  throughout  the  operation  to  prevent 
chilling,  both  of  the  child's  body  and  limbs,  and  especially  of  any 
intestine  which  may  have  to  be  withdrawn,  p.  772.  The  pre- 
cautions given  a  little  later,  as  to  instruments,  irrigation  of  wound, 
and  of  peritoneal  cavity  if  needful,  and  closure  of  the  wound^ 
should  be  adopted. 

As  in  all  abdominal  sections,  this  operation  should  be  concluded 
as  speedily  as  may  be. 

^  Where  the  intussusception  cannot  be  reduced,  all  attempts 
either  at  traction  or  kneading  only  producing  tears  in  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  the  following  courses  are  open  : — (1)  If  there  be  much 
collapse,  to  close  the  wound  and  do  no  more ;  (2)  resection  and 
suture  of  the  cut  ends  (this  is  only  allowable  when  the  intus- 
susception is  small  in  amount)  ;  (3)  resection  and  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus  ;*  (4)  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  without  resec- 
tl0n  I  (5)  making  an  artificial  communication  between  parts  of 
the  bowel  above  and  below  the  intussusception. 

Dr.  A.  Senn  (Swrg.  Treat,  of  Litest.  Obstruct.,  p.  129)  has  thus 
treated  artificially  induced  intussusception  in  animals  with  entire 
success.    He  uses  decalcified  bone  discs  (vide  infra,  Fig.  H9- 

punctured  them  at  two  or  three' spots  to  let  out  flatus.    Unfortunately,  faeces 
escaped  from  one,  which  required  closing. 

*  Dr.  Senn  quotes  a  case  of  Wassiljew's  (Centr.  f.  Chir.,  iSSS,  No.  12),  in 
which  an  operation  was  performed  to  close  the  artiBoial  anus  six  weeks  Inter.  It 
was  ultimately  successful. 
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p.  776),  and  states  his  conviction  that  this  method  will  prove  useful 
iu  practice.  The  patient's  condition  after  an  attempted  reduction  of 
a  difficult  intussusception  will  usually  be  so  grave  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  further  operative  steps  which  are  at  all  prolonged.  Resec- 
tion should  only  be  practised  when  gangrene  is  present.  Dr.  Senn 
points  out  that  in  the  ileo-cascal  or  common  variety  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  canal  by  circular  enter- 
orraphy,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  lumen  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  bowel.  He  accordingly  advises  either  lateral  implantation  of 
the  ileum  into  a  slit  in  the  colon,  after  the  end  of  this  has  been 
closed,  or  restoring  the  canal  by  intestinal  anastomosis,  by  aid  of 
perforated  decalcified  bone  discs,  both  ends  being  first  closed' 
and  placed  in  lateral  apposition.  This  method  requires  much 
less  time  than  a  circular  enterorraphy,  while  it  secures  better 
conditions  for  definite  healing. 

The  chief  points  in  the  after-treatment  consist  in  a  wise  use  of 
warmth,  milk  and  brandy,  and  laudanum. 


EXPLORATION  OF  ABDOMEN  IN  ACUTE  INTESTINAL 

OBSTRUCTION. 

Question  of  Operation  in.  these  Cases. 

While  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis, 
to  lay  down  any  definite  rules,  I  trust  that  the  following  remarks 
may  be  found  of  some  help  : — 

1.  Difficulty  of  Diagnosis. — This  is  a  matter  of  twofold  im- 
portance, (a)  Is  the  case  one  of  acute  obstruction  at  all,  or  is 
it  one  of  peritonitis,  or  peri-typhlitis  ?  (j3)  If  the  symptoms  are 
due  to  some  mechanical  cause  brought  about  by  acute  obstruction 
in  the  form  of  a  band,  internal  hernia,  or  volvulus,  which  of  these 
is  it ;  and  is  it  one  admitting  of  remedial  interference  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which  the 
advances  made  in  operative  surgery  have  outstripped  those  of 
diagnosis.  From  the  hidden  nature  of  the  lesion  this  must  be  so, 
but  as  long  as  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases  remains  so  obscure,  so 
long  shall  we  be  uncertain  and  hesitating  in  our  treatment. 

2.  What  is  the  Proportion  of  Natural  liecoveries  without  Opera- 
tion in  Cases  of  Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction  ?— On  this  point  there 
are  two  quite  different  camps  of  opinion,  and  neither,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  really  point  to  any  better  success  than  the  other.  On 
the  one  hand,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  man  of  vast  experience  and  one 
of  the  acutest  observers  the  profession  has  ever  known,  has  lately 
(Archives  of  Surgery,  p.  3),  re-expressed  his  opinion  "  that  the 
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evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  these  forms  of  strangula- 
tion are  often  in  early  stages  effectually  relieved  without  opera- 
tion ;  that,  in  fact,  cases  of  recovery  without  operation,  after  very 
acute  symptoms,  are  not  uncommon."* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  surgeons— e.g.,  Mr.  Treves  and 
Mr.  Greig  Smith t— condemning  expectant  treatment,  and  strongly 
urging  an  early  resort  to  abdominal  section. 

While  I  should  differ  from  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  to  recovery  in  acute 
intestinal  obstruction  being  not  uncommon,  while  I  should  agree 
with  those  surgeons  who  hold  that  such  recovery  is  quite  excep- 
tional, I  cannot  think  that  they  have  proved  their  case  that  the 
indication  is  clear  for  early  operation.  Every  one  who  has  even 
a  limited  acquaintance  with  surgical  literature  must  have  noticed 
the  number  of  operations  that  have  been  performed  for  acute 
obstruction  in  late  years.  Yet  how  few  have  been  successful 
And  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  published  cases  bear  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  submitted  in  late  years  to  operation  ? 
I  am  aware  that  the  answer  is  that  the  surgeon  is  not  called  in 
till  too  late.  Not  being  without  experience  in  this  matter,  I  fear 
that  this  answer  will  not  cover  all  the  cases.  It  is  at  least  a 
striking  fact  that  those  who  are  rightly  considered  authorities  on 
this  subject,  men  who  have  had  the  opportunities  of  urging  early 
operations,  have  not  been  able  to  publish  cases  which  should  make 
us  hope  at  least  that  the  tide  is  on  the  turn.  And  this  leads  me 
up  to  my  next  point. 

3.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  cases,  probably  a  large  one,  are 
hopeless,  if  not  from  the  first,  so  early  in  the  case  as  to  render  any 
operation  futile. — I  say  this,  not  as  holding  pessimist  views  on 
this  question,  but  from  a  deep  conviction  from  numerous  cases 
that  I  have  seen,  and  several  that  I  have  operated  upon.  I  refer 
not  of  course  to  cases  of  intussusception,  or  simple  bands, f  but  to 

*  If  my  readers  will  refer  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  speech  at  Bath  twelve  years 
ago  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1878,  vol.  ii.  p.  305),  they  will  find  his  opinion  still  more 
strongly  expressed  and  his  aversion  to  operation  still  more  decided. 

+  Mr.  Treves  writes  :  "With  regard  to  the  curative  treatment,  the  only  measure" 
is  laparotomy.  In  the  first  five  at  least  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  spon- 
taneous cure,  while  not  absolutely  impossible,  is  yet  so  exceedingly  improbable 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  while  discussing  the  treatment  of  the  case."  Tin- 
following  are  Mr.  Greig  Smith's  words  :— "  To  cases  of  acute  obstruction  there  is 

practically  but  one  termination — death  Certainly  95  per  cent,  of  all  such 

cases  die.  Here,  then,  the  indication  is  clear  enough — as  clear  as  the  indication 
to  tie  a  bleeding  carotid — operation." 

t  Cases  of  Meckel's  diverticulum  will  always  be  most  favourable  ones  for 
operation,  from  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  lesion,  and  the  usually  young  and 
healthy  patient.    Three  successful  cases  are  mentioned  at  p.  759. 
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those  of  volvuli  with  severity  of  twist,  complicated  snaring-  or 
knitting  up  by  bands,  and  matting  of  coils  by  old  inflammation 
started  in  mesenteric  glands.  To  name  one  more  condition  ;  how 
often  has  the  surgeon  in  operating  found  the  obstruction,  set  free 
some  imprisoned  loop,  and  then  found  all  his  trouble  made  of 
naught,  this  first  loop  being  only  lately  drawn  under  the  con- 
striction, by  another  coil  which  he  finds  deep  in  the  pelvis, 
evidently  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  for  some  time  past 
recovery  ?    I  have  found  every  one  of  these  at  operations. 

In  writing  this  I  would  not  dissuade  from  early  operations,  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  tendency  which  has  set  in  at  the  present 
time  to  write  and  say  that  the  only  reason  these  operations  are  not 
successful  is  because  they  are  performed  too  late.  Even  if  it  is 
possible  to  operate  always  early,  a  considerable  proportion  will, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  continue  to  baffle  us. 

4.  The  comparisons  which  have  been  made  between  an  operation 
in  these  cases  of  acute  obstruction  and  those  for  hernial,  between 
abdominal  section  here  and  in  ovariotomy,  is  most  misleading  and 
dangerous.  Thus,  a  surgeon  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect, 
Mr.  Teale,  writes  thus  :  "  As  to  the  impunity  with  which  the 
peritonaeal  cavity  may  be  opened,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  how 
constantly  this  is  proved  in  operations  for  hernia.  We  think 
nothing  of  pulling  out  and  handling  coils  of  intestine,  and  we 
rarely  look  for  danger  unless  the  bowels  have  been  damaged  by 
too  long  continued  strangulation."  I  am  afraid  the  two  cases  are 
not  comparable.  A  carefully  conducted  herniotomy,  even  in  a 
huge  inguinal  hernia  with  omentum,  small  intestine,  and  caecum 
down,  can  be  made,  with  care,  a  practically  extra-peritongeal 
operation.  It  would  be  easy,  moreover,  to  show  that  in  the 
shock,  in  the  time  taken,  in  the  condition  of  the  structures  met 
with,  the  two  operations  are  scarcely  comparable. 

So  too  with  the  comparison  with  ovariotomy,  the  same  surgeon 
writes :  "  Again,  in  ovariotomy,  what  are  the  dangers  there  ? 
Mainly  from  the  fluids  poured  out  from  adhesions  and  divided  ves- 
sels, dangers  which,  as  a  rule,  are  absent  in  gastrotomy."  I  cannot 
think  that,  save  in  a  few  cases,  these  operations  will  ever  run  on 
parallel  lines.  Ovariotomy  is  an  operation  in  which  diagnosis  has 
much  more  kept  pace  with  operative  treatment.  In  ovarian  tumours 
it  is  the  difficult  cases,  the  delayed  operation,  which  will  more  and 
more  become  the  exception;  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction  I  fear 
the  conditions  are  such  that  the  above  will  remain  the  rule.* 


*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  before 
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5.  The  Failure  of  /'rerious  Treatment, — From  the  very  first  the 
treatment  should  be  limited  to  warmth,  nutrient  enemata*  ice  1 
suck,  and  only  sufficient  morphia  (subcutaneously)  to  secure  sleep 
enough  to  support  the  strength  and  to  allay  pain,  not  to  mask 
important  symptoms,  and  give  a  fallacious  appearance  of  improve- 
ment. Kussmaul's  plan  of  removing  gas  and  fluids  from  the 
stomach  and  upper  intestine  by  siphon  action  of  a  soft  tube  ma 
be  tried  in  cases  where  vomiting  and  distension  are  urgent.  If  [\ 
arrest  these  it  will  at  least  retard  (a)  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient, 
(/3)  those  changes  in  the  intestine  which  impair  its  action  and 
favour  peritonitis.  Irrigation  with  warm  water  and  some  harm- 
less antiseptic,  as  boracic  acid  or  sodium  salicylate,  may  be  also 
employed.  The  tube  should  be  passed  every  four  hours,  or 
often er  if  needful.  It  is  always  well  to  do  so  before  an  anaes- 
thetic is  given  to  patients  with  obstruction  and  vomiting.  This 
may  prevent  the  angesthetic  causing  sickness,  which  may  easily 
prove  fatal  from  fluid  entering  the  trachea.  How  long  should 
this  treatment  be  persisted  in  ?  Each  case  must  be  decided  by 
itself,  but,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  obstruction,  the 
operation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  performed  within  forty-eight 
hours. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (foe.  supra  cit.)  for  over  thirty  years  has  advo- 
cated abdominal  taxis,  with  the  object  of  causing  very  considerable 
movement  of  the  abdominal  contents,  and  thus  effecting  replace- 
ment, if  the  taxis  be  adopted  before  swelling  has  occurred,  or 
adhesions  formed.  In  support  of  his  advocacy  Mr.  Hutchinson 
appeals  "to  the  well-known  facts  as  to  the  looseness  of  mam- 
bands,  the  large  size  of  many  apertures,  the  slight  character  of 
many  twists,  the  smallness  of  the  strangulated  loop  in  many 
cases." 

"  The  first  point  in  abdominal  taxis  is  the  full  use  of  an  anass^ 


ovariotomy  is  very  different  from  one  submitted  to  abdominal  section  for  ob- 
struction. And  with  regard  to  the  operation  itself,  in  the  one  case  the  surgeon 
knows  what  to  expect ;  in  the  other  he  is  too  often  utterly  in  the  dark. 

*  I  do  not  recommend  large  enemata,  either  for  diagnosis  or  treatment..  I 
look  on  them  as  powerless  in  the  latter  unless  such  large  quantities  are  introduced 
as  to  be  dangerous.  For  purposes  of  diagnosis  there  is  one  condition  in  which  they 
may  help,  and  that  is  stricture  of  the  sigmoid  ilexure.  Two  fallacies  which  must 
always  be  remembered  are  given  at  p.  683.  1!'  the  surgeon  desire  to  use  a  large 
enema  to  decide  the  position  of  a  stricture  believed  to  be  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  colon,  he  should  use  warm  milk,  and  introduce  it,  not  by  a  long  tube,  but  bj 
a  short  one,  tubing  and  funnel,  with  the  patient  in  the  knee-ohest  position, 
Hegar,  who  advocates  this  (Deuts.  Klin.,  1S73,  Hit.  8),  states  that  elevation  of 
the  funnel  to  the  height  of  a  foot  will  usually  suffice  to  send  the  fluid  as  far  a> 
the  caecum. 
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thetic,  so  as  to  obliterate  all  muscular  resistance.  Next  (the 
bowels  and  bladder  being  supposed  to  be  empty)  the  surgeon  will 
forcibly  and  repeatedly  kneed  the  abdomen,  pressing  its  contents 
vigorously  upwards,  downwards,  and  from  side  to  side.  The 
patient  is  now  to  be  turned  on  his  abdomen,  and  in  this  position 
to  be  held  up  by  four  strong  men,  and  shaken  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  done,  the  trunk  is  to  be  held  feet  uppermost, 
and  shaking  again  practised  directly,  upwards  and  downwards. 
Whilst  in  this  inverted  position,  copious  enemata  are  to  be  given. 
The  whole  proceedings  are  to  be  carried  out  in  a  bond  fide  and 
energetic  manner.  It  is  not  to  be  the  name  of  taxis,  but  the 
reality,  and  great  patience  and  perseverance  are  to  be  exercised.* 
The  inversion  of  the  body,  and  succussion  in  this  position,  is  on  no 
account  to  be  omitted,  for  it  is  possibly  the  most  important  of  all . 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  spend  less  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  procedure." 

Later  on  (p.  135)  Mr.  Hutchinson  writes  that  he  "  fully  recog- 
nizes the  propriety  of  exploratory  laparotomy  in  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  have  persisted  after  one  or  more  persevering  attempts 
at  taxis  under  anaasthetics,  although  even  here  I  may  confess  to* 
serious  misgiving  that  operations  will  not,  on  the  whole,  tend  to 
reduce  the  mortality." 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  this  method  of  abdo- 
minal taxis  can  only  be  safely  used  in  the  early  stage  of  acute 
cases,  and  that  evidence  of  peritonitis,  a  condition  notoriously  diffi- 
cult of  diagnosis,  absolutely  contra-indicates  abdominal  taxis. 

Several  cases  in  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  used  this  method  suc- 
cessfully will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Archives  of  Surgery. 

6.  The  Condition  of  the  Patient. — If  an  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed the  pulse  should  be  fair,  the  temperature  not  falling,  the 
abdomen  not  much  distended,  and  with  sufficient  peristalsis  to 
make  it  probable  that  there  is  little  or  no  peritonitis.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  patient  has  been  for  many  days  treated  by 
thugs  the  operation  should  not  be  performed,  as  it  too  often  is, 
on  the  mere  chance  of  relief.  I  may  quote  here  from  a  previous 
paper  of  mine  :f  "  Those  who  wait,  as  I  venture  to  say  too  many 
have  waited,  till  the  abdomen  is  generally  and  enormously  tympan- 
ic, till  the  temperature  is  falling  before  the  inevitable  end,  till 

"  It  is  to  be  admitted,  respecting  abdominal  taxis,  that  it  is  a  troublesome 
•  nu  somewhat  undignified  procedure,  affording  no  scope  for  the  surgical  skill 
wnich  a  laparotomy  requires." 

t  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  September  27,  1879:  "Case  of  Acute  Intestinal  Obstruc- 

n  by  Bands  5  Operation  ;  Death  Ten  Days  after." 

I  30 
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the  pulse  is  running  down  and  the  patient  in  a  condition  of. 
irrecoverable  collapse,  those  who  wait  till  all  or  any  of  these 
things  are  present  had  far  best  not  operate  at  all.  It  is  only  too 
easy  to  foretell  the  operation  that  follows.  The  abdominal  cavity 
is  opened  readily  enough,  and  then  the  difficulties  begin  ;  coils  of 
enormously  distended  intestine  at  once  crowd  up  at  the  mouth  of 
the  incision,  the  operator  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a 
contracted  portion,  and  so  of  tracing  out  the  point  of  obstruction ; 
perhaps,  during  his  endeavour  to  do  so,  a  faecal  odour  becomes 
apparent,  showing  that  the  intestine  has  already  given  way ;  or, 
granting  that  the  seat  of  mischief  is  found,  and  the  cause  re- 
moved, in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  the  surgeon  finds  himself 
with  several  coils  outside  the  abdomen,  and  is  at  his  wit's  end  to 
get  them  in  again  ;  perhaps  he  punctures  them,  but  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  and  the  infiltration  of  the  serous  coat, 
which  has  by  this  time  taken  place,  the  puncture  in  the  mucous 
coat  is  not  closed,  or  does  not  slip  away  from  directly  beneath 
the  opening  in  the  serous  ;  as  the  intestine  is  returned,  liquid 
faeces  are  seen  escaping,  any  attempts  to  suture  this  point  only 
makes  matters  worse,  and  the  patient  sinks  quickly  after  his 
removal  from  the  table." 

Operation. — Before  this  the  surgeon  should  see  that  the  follow- 
ing are  in  readiness,  the  instruments  being  in  carbolic  acid  (i  in 
40) — scalpels,  probe-pointed  bistoury,  a  steel  director,  six 
pairs  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  scissors,  two  pairs  of  dissecting 
forceps,  large  retractors,  ligatures  and  fine  sutures  of  carbolized 
silk  and  chromic  gut,  reliable  sponges,  known  to  be  clean 
beforehand,  and  soaking  for  two  hours  in  carbolic  acid  (1  in  60), 
two  of  these  should  be  flat,  two  or  three  quarts  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  boracic  acid,  kept  hot,  for  irrigation  of  the  peritonaaal 
cavity  if  needful,  some  new  towels  cut  in  half  and  soaked  in 
warm  carbolic  solution  (1  in  60),  very  fine  needles,  a  Keith  s 
drainage-tube,  and  iodoform.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  8o°.  The  precautions  given  (p.  830)  against  shock 
must  now  be  taken. 

The  bladder  is  first  emptied,  and  the  abdominal  wall  snavea 
and  cleansed  (p.  667).  A  water-bed  should  be  filled  with  hd 
water  The  blankets  on  which  the  patient  lies  are  protected  witn 
warmed  macintoshes,  and  on  one  of  these  is  spread  a  towel,  wrung 
out  of  carbolic  acid  solution,  on  which  the  instruments  are  placea. 
A  porringer  of  hyd.  perchlor.  solution  (1  in  1000)  should  be  at  ban 
for  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  to  dip  their  hands  m. 
parts  being  relaxed,  and  ether  or  the  A.C.E.  mixture  given, 
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surgeon  begins  with  a  central  incision  below  the  umbilicus,*  going 
quickly  down  to  the  peritonaeum,  but  arrests  all  haemorrhage  before 
this  is  opened.  If  the  linea  alba  is  not  hit  off  exactly,  and  is  not 
quickly  found,  any  muscular  fibres  are  torn  straight  through  with 
a  steel  director,  and  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum  thus 
quickly  reached. 

The  peritoneum  should  always  be  well  lifted  up  before  it  is 
opened,  especially  if  there  is  distended  bowel  beneath.  The  open- 
ing is  then  enlarged  for  about  2  inches  with  a  blunt-pointed 
bistoury  or  scissors,  two  fingers  with  the  palmar  aspect  turned 
upwards  serving  now  as  the  best  director.  Up  to  this  time  irri- 
gationt  with  hot  hyd.  perchlor.  solution  (i  in  iooo)  has  been  made 
use  of,  but  is  now  stopped. 

Mr.  Greig  Smith  advises,  where  the  peritoneum  is  thin,  to 
pinch  it  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  roll  it  about  to 
see  that  no  bowel  is  included.! 

The  surgeon  should  now  decide  which  mode  of  exploration  he 
will  make  use  of.  The  following  is  as  useful  as  any.  If  the 
parts  are  not  much  distended,  three  possible  sites  of  strangulation 
should  be  first  looked  to.  The  caecum,  which  will  give  twofold 
evidence,  first,  its  distension  or  emptiness  telling  whether  the 
obstruction  is  above  or  below  it ;  and  secondly,  the  state  of  its 
appendix,  whether  normal  or  free,  whether  empty  or  containing 
some  concretion.  Next,  the  internal  inguinal,  the  femoral,  and 
obturator  rings  are  explored,  to  make  sure  that  no  tiny  hernia 
exists,  imperceptible  from  the  outside.  The  fingers  are  next 
swept  upwards  towards  the  umbilicus,  in  the  hope  of  finding  one 
of  the  diverticular  bands  mentioned  at  p.  759.  If,  up  to  this,  the 
search  has  been  fruitless,  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  next  examined, 
as  bands  of  omenta  are  often  fixed  hereabouts,  and  also  because,  in 
women,  local  peritonitis,  originating  in  the  uterus  or  its  appendages, 
'  3,  not  infrequently,  the  source  of  the  obstruction. 

If  the  above  search  with  two  or  three  fingers  or  the  hand  fail, 
and  it  often  will  when  distension  is  present,  embarrassing  the 
fingers  in  their  movements,  and  obscuring  the  relation  of  parts, 
one  or  two  of  the  loops  which  lie  nearest  to  the  wound  should  be 


In  those  rare  cases  where  the  obstruction  can  be  localized  to  one  or  other  side 
1,1  the  abdomen,  a  lateral  incision  may  be  made  use  of,  either  over  the  swelling  if 
any  be  present,  or  in  the  linea  semilunaris. 

t"  Unless  the  peritonajal  cavity  requires  washing  out,  the  surgeon  need  not 
trouble  about  further  irrigation,  if  he  is  scrupulously  careful  that  everythinq  used 
is  aseptic. 

t  If  much  fluid  is  present,  it  now  often  shows  itself  through  the  peritoneum. 
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carefully  scrutinized.*  These  should  be  followed  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  congestion  and  distension,  thus  leading  to  the  ob- 
struction. 

If  this  prove  fruitless,  the  most  distended  part  of  the  intestine 
should  be  drawn  out  under  a  new  piece  of  towelling,  just  wrung 
out  of  hot  carbolic  acid  (i  in  60)  or  boracic  acid  (2  per  cent; 
When  there  is  not  much  distension,  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr 
Cripps  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xi.  p.  225)  is  the  simplest — i.e.,  to 
draw  out  some  inches  of  intestine  at  a  time,  bit  by  bit,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound,  passing  it  in  again  into  the  belly  through 
the  lower  part,  in  such  a  way  that  at  no  time  are  more  than  5  or 
6  inches  of  intestine  exposed.  After  drawing  out  and  replacing 
some  feet  of  intestine  in  this  way,  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to 
the  increasing  congestion  or  resistance,  the  surgeon  will  reach  the 
obstruction.! 

If  an  assistant  holds  the  coil  from  which  the  surgeon  starts  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  under  a  hot  sponge,  it  may  save  the 
surgeon  going  over  the  ground  a  second  time.  If  a  search  for 
ten  minutes  has  failed  to  find  the  mischief,  or  if  there  is  much 
distension,  the  surgeon  must  allow  the  coils  to  prolapse  under  hot 
aseptic  towels  which  ax*e  frequently  renewed.  Every  part  is  then 
gently  and  rapidly  examined.  The  objection  to  this  method  is. 
of  course,  that  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  distended 
coils  back  into  their  home,  and  that  the  necessary  manipulations 
and  exposure  must  produce  shock,  and  may  inflict  serious  damage. 
As,  however,  any  other  method  of  examination  often  fails,!  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  distension,  and,  as  time  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, the  surgeon  must  boldly  face  this  method  and  its  risks, 
where  all  others  are  useless. 

To  effect  replacement,  Senn  advises  that  Kummell's  method  be 
followed,  of  resorting  to  uniform  gentle  pressure  by  covering  the 
intestines  with  a  warm  moist  aseptic  compress,  the  margins  of 
which  are  tucked  in  under  the  abdominal  incision  ;  in  this  way 


*  Mr.  Greig  Smith  says  that  as  the  most  distended  coils  will  rise  nearest  the 
surface,  and  the  greater  amount  of  bowel  is  within  3  inches  of  the  umbilicus, 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  most  dilated  coils  will  be  in  sight. 

f  If  he  find  that  the  bowel  is  getting  healthier  and  emptier,  the  surgeon  must 
reverse  the  direction  of  his  search. 

J  "  How  difficult  it  is  to  find  the  obstruction  in  some  cases  is  well  shown  y 
Modelling,  who,  in  several  cases  where  the  seat  of  obstruction  could  not  be  loca  ea 
during  life,  requested  the  pathologist,  when  he  made  the  post-mortems,  to  low* 
the  obstruction  by  introducing  his  hand  through  an  incision,  allowing  mm 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  for  the  exploration  ;  in  every  instance  he  failed  to  on 
obstruction  within  the  specified  time  "  (Senn,  he.  supra  cit.). 
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the  coils  are  protected,  and  are  guided  back  as  the  wound  is 
closed  by  tying  the  sutures  already  in  place  from  above  down, 
wards  Eaising  and  everting  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  help 
materially  the  coaxing  back  of  the  intestines.  Should  all  attempts 
fail,  incision  and  evacuation  of  the  most  distended  coil  should  be 
resorted  to.*  The  patient  being  turned  on  to  one  side,  the  most 
distended  loop  is  drawn  out  over  a  basin,  incised  transversely 
to  its  axis  at  a  point  most  distant  from  the  mesentery,  the  rest  of 
the  coils  being  kept  under  hot  aseptic  towels.  As  the  escape  of 
eras  and  fluids,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  intestine,  will  prob- 
ably be  very  slow,  it  will  be  wise  to  follow  Dr.  Senn,  and  "  resort 
to  pouring  out  the  contents,  as  it  were,  by  seizing  the  gut  several 
feet  above  and  below  the  incision,  and  elevating  it,"  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  feces  being  thus  poured  out.  The  opening  is 
then  closed  by  a  Lembert's  suture  of  fine  carbolized  silk.  This 
emptying  of  distended  coils  will  not  only  facilitate  reduction,  but, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Greig  Smith  (Abel.  Surg.,  p.  436),  it  will 
diminish  the  harmful  effects  of  a  greatly  distended  abdomen— 
viz.,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  abdominal  shock,  and,  on  the  bowels 
themselves,  the  danger  of  continued  distension  and  paralysis. 

Another  means  of  finding  the  seat  of  obstruction,  which  is  only 
available  when  there  is  little,  if  any,  distension,  is  the  insufflation 
of  hydrogen  gas,  recommended  by  Dr.  Senn.t  This  surgeon, 
finding  that  distension  of  the  entire  gastro-intestinal  canal  (for, 
owing  to  distension  of  the  caacum,  the  ileo-C£ecal  valve  is  para- 
lysed) in  animals  was  never  followed  by  any  ill  effects,  has  advised 
this  (1)  in  reduction  of  intussusception,  (2)  in  locating  the  ob- 
struction during  a  laparotomy,  (3)  in  detecting  the  site  of  gun- 
shot or  other  perforations  of  the  intestine.  The  gas  is  collected 
in  a  4-gallon  rubber  balloon,  and  the  inflation  made  by  com- 
pressing the  balloon.  A  manometer  or  mercury  gauge  connects 
by  rubber  tubing  the  rectal  tube  on  one  side  and  the  balloon  on 
the  other. 

This  method,  though  extremely  ingenious,  is  likely  to  have  but 
a  limited  application.  In  the  reduction  of  intussusceptions  the 
use  of  ordinary  air  is  much  more  handy,  and  has  been  abundantly 

*  Mr.  Greig  Smith,  who  has,  in  this  country,  advocated  emptying  distended 
intestine  by  incision,  explains  the  disappointing  results  of  simple  tapping,  by  the 
fact  that  distended  coils,  confined  by  their  mesentery,  form  acute  flexures,  down 
to  the  second  or  third  of  which  the  gut  is  emptied  and  no  further. 

t  Lac.  supra  cit.,  p.  53,  and  Joum.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.,  June  1S88  :  "Rectal 
Insufflation  of  Hydrogen  Gas  an  Infallible  Test  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Visceral  Injury 
of  the  Gastro-intestinal  Canal  in  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen." 
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successful.  In  the  detection  of  perforations,  especially  those  by 
gunshot,  the  test  has  certainly  answered,  but  the  following  risk 
are  connected  with  its  use.  It  will  demonstrate  perforations,  but 
nothing  else,  and  may  lead  the  operator,  if  he  trusts  to  it  to 
overlook  many  other  lesions  which  may  be  as  dangerous  as  per- 
forations themselves.  Many  conditions — e.g.,  impacted  faxes 
prolapse  of  mucous  membrane,  and  recent  adhesions — may  inter- 
fere with  its  efficacy  (Morton).  Though  aseptic  when  introduced, 
the  gas  can  hardly  be  so  after  passing  through  many  feet  of 
intestine.  It  may  break  down  most  vital  adhesions.  It  may 
increase,  by  the  distension  it  causes,  the  danger  of  the  ana3sthetic. 

Bands*  and  Apertures t  (p.  759). — In  most  cases  these  are  not 
difficult  to  deal  with.  If  bands  do  not  give  way  to  the  finger  as 
attempts  are  made  to  hook  them  up,  they  should  be  divided 
between  two  ligatures  of  chromic  gut.  Occasionally  transfixion 
is  required.  Intricate  kinking  of  loops  may  be  most  baffling. 
When  one  band  has  been  discovered,  the  possibility  of  a  second, 
attached  to  the  pelvic  brim,  must  always  be  remembered  (p.  767). 

In  the  case  of  a  diverticular  band,  the  question  whether  to  be 
content  with  entirely  freeing  the  intestine,  or  to  resect  the  band 
as  well,  and  thus  make  the  patient  safe  in  future,  will  arise. 
Where  the  patient's  condition  admits  of  it,  and  where  the  surgeon 
has  the  things  needful  at  hand,  I  strongly  recommend  the  latter. 
By  packing  in  sponges,  the  rest  of  the  peritonasal  cavity  is  shut 
off,  the  band  or  diverticulum  is  brought  as  far  as  possible  out- 
side, and  dealt  with  according  to  its  structure.  In  the  case  of  a 
band  probably  omphalo-mesenteric  in  character,  division  between 
two  chromic-gut  ligatures  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  diverticulum 
be  tubular,  the  intestine  into  which  it  opens  being  first  emptied 
by  pressure,  the  diverticulum  is  divided  i|  to  2  inches  from  the 
intestine  ;  the  cut  edges,  being  next  cleansed,  are  closed  first  by 
fine  silk  sutures  taking  up  the  muscular  coat,  and  then  by  a  few 
which  include  the  serous  only. 

Volvidus  (p.  760). — If,  as  will  probably  be  the  case,  attempts 


*  As  stated  at  p.  766,  some  of  these,  notably  Meckel's  diverticula,  may  be 
expected  to  give  a  large  percentage  of  successes. 

t  An  excellent  instance  of  this  form  of  obstruction  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  H.  Marsh  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  2,  18SS).  Here  a  loop,  probably 
in  the  middle  of  the  jejunum,  had  slipped  through  a  hole  in  the  mesentery.  Hie 
mesentery  at  this  spot  seemed  of  normal  thickness  and  pliability,  and  the  edge 
of  the  opening  was  so  yielding  that  Mr.  Marsh  could  readily  stretch  it  with  his 
linger-nail  sufficiently  to  allow  the  loop  to  be  drawn  out.  The  patient  made  a 
good  recovery,  though  in  much  danger,  for  a  while,  from  the  paralysed  condition 
of  the  damaged  intestine. 
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at  reducing  this  fail,  it  should  be  opened  at  the  summit  of  the 
loop  emptied,  and  fresh  attempts  at  untwisting  made ;  if  these 
are  successful,  the  aperture  is  closed  with  Lembert  s  sutures; 
if  they  fail  it  is  utilized  as  an  artificial  anus.  A  left  or  right 
colotomy  may  be  performed,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  opening 
the  bowel  above  will  be  sufficient,  unless  the  volvulus  itself  is 

emptied.  ,  . 

Intussusception.— This  has  been  already  fully  dealt  with  (p.  760). 

Gall-stones,  &c— Here  the  following  courses  are  open  :—( I ) 
Attempts  to  pass  the  stone  on  into  the  large  bowel.  (2)  Intra- 
intestinal  crushing  either  between  the  fingers  or  flat-bladed 
forceps  guarded  with  drainage-tube.  (3)  This  may  be  facilitated 
by  Mr.  Tait's  suggestion  of  puncturing  the  stone  with  a  needle. 
A  stout  electrolysis  needle  will  be  best,  and  the  puncture  should 
be  made  obliquely,  i£  inch  from  the  stone.  (4)  The  loop  being 
drawn  outside,  the  foreign  body  is  extracted,  and  the  opening 
most  carefully  closed.  If  any  of  the  last  three  are  adopted,  the 
stone  must  be  first  pushed  into  an  absolutely  sound  part  of  the 
intestine.* 

The  peritonaBal  cavity  must  be  next  cleansed  of  any  fluids, 
and  above  all  of  any  discharges,  either  by  sponges  introduced  on 
large  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  down  into  the  pelvis  and  along  the 
costo-vertebral  furrows,  or  by  flushing  with  a  hot  solution  of 
boracic  acid  (2  per  cent.),  or  £  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  in  boiled 
water :  pints  of  this  are  introduced  by  an  irrigating  tube.  After 
the  flushing,  sponges  are  again  used,  and  a  Keith's  tube  inserted. 
Flushing  is  always  to  be  employed  when  the  peritoneeal  cavity 
has  been  contaminated. 

The  opening  in  the  abdominal  walls  is  then  closed  with  sutures 
of  wire,  or  silk  or  fishing-gut,  care  being  taken  to  include  the 
parietal  peritonasum,  and,  as  the  sutures  are  inserted,  to  prevent, 
by  a  flat  sponge,  any  blood  entering  the  cavity  of  the  peritonceurn. 

The  advisability  of  forming  an  artificial  anus  is  alluded  to 
below. 

INTESTINAL  ANASTOMOSIS. 

This  is  another  ingenious  suggestion  which  we  owe  to  Prof.  Senn 
(Trs.  Inter.  Med.  Congr.,  vol.  i.  p.  460;  Intest.  Obstruct,  p.  80).  It 
has  been  brought  forward  as  a  sounder,  safer,  and  more  rapid  way  of 

*  In  one  case  {Brit.  Med.  Jown  ,  May  31,  1879),  after  the  removal  of  a  con-' 
cretion  from  the  jejunum,  the  bowel  was  so  thinned  that,  "although  it  was  well 
*titched  with  carbolizerl  catgut,"  it  would  not  hold  together.    The  patient  died 
in  four  hours. 
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giving  relief  in  those  cases  of  intussusception  and  intestinal 
obstruction  where,  owing  to  the  patient's  condition,  and  the  state 
of  the  intestine,  or  because  the  site  of  the  obstruction  cannot  be 
found,  the  surgeon  is  reduced  either  to  resecting  the  damaged 
parts  or  to  making  an  artificial  anus.  Prof.  Senn  considers  that 
his  method  of  anastomosis  is  superior  to  either  of  these,  and  that 
it  will  be  applicable  to  a  very  wide  field  of  cases,  such  as 
gastroenterostomy,  making  a  fistula  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
intestine  (vide  infra),  and  many  other  instances.  The  parts  to  be 
operated  upon  having  been  shut  off  from  the  general  peritonseal 
cavity  by  sponge-packing,  two  incisions,  I J  to  2  inches  long,  are 


Fig, 


Employment  of  Serin's  perforated  plates  in  intestinal  anastomosis.  The 
dotted  outlines  show  the  limits  of  the  plates.    (Greig  Smith.) 

made  through  the  walls  of  the  viscera  which  are  to  be  joined. 
The  convex  border  of  the  bowel  opposite  to  the  mesentery  should 
be  chosen.  Through  the  two  incisions,  oval,  perforated,  decalci- 
fied bone  plates  are  inserted,  carrying  four  silk  threads,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  plates,  and  the  other  two  at  the  sides.  Tbe  lateral 
threads  are  brought  through  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel  (Fig-  1 1 9)> 
and  when  the  threads  are  tied  the  plates  are  brought  together, 
and  hold  firmly  in  apposition  two  large  serous  areas,  which  quickly 
become  united  by  adhesive  peritonitis.  The  knots  are  buried 
between  the  serous  surfaces.     The  decalcified  plates  are  soon 
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absorbed  in  the  intestinal  fluids,  and  the  opening  is  established. 
The  perforations,  meanwhile,  prevent  any  risk  of  obstruction . 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  preparing  the  plates  :— 
Oval  plates,  2^  to  3  inches  long,  i  inch  thick,  and  I  inch  wide, 
are  cut  with  a  fine  saw  from  the  compact  layer  of  an  ox's  femur 
or  tibia.  They  are  then  decalcified  in  a  I O  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  changed  every  twenty-four  hours,  till  they  can  be 
bent  without  fracturing.  The  acid  is  then  washed  out  by  letting 
water  flow  over  them  for  three  or  six  hours.  The  plates  are  next 
covered  with  porous  paper,  and  compressed  between  thin  pieces 
of  tin,  until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  This  is  to  prevent  warping 
while  drying.  The  central  opening  is  then  drilled  out,  and 
enlarged  till  it  is  f  inch  in  length  and  about  %  inch  wide.  The 
sharp  margins  of  the  plate  and  perforation  are  then  smoothed 
down.  Four  perforations,  one  at  each  end  and  one  at  each  side, 
are  next  made  with  a  drill.  The  plates  are  preserved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  washed  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
before  use. 

ENTEROTOMY ;    FORMATION    OF    ARTIFICIAL  ANUS 
IN  ACUTE  INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

This  is  done,  under  two  chief  conditions :  (a)  when  the  surgeon 
cannot  detect  the  site  of  stricture,  or  finds  that  he  can  neither 
deal  with  this,  nor  perform  resection  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
intestine — he  then  makes  an  artificial  anus  in  the  middle  line ;  (j3) 
when  the  surgeon  decides,  owing  to  the  patient's  condition,  not 
to  perform  an  ordinary  abdominal  section,  but  to  relieve  the 
distension,  &c,  by  opening  the  bowel  above  the  stricture,  usually 
making  use  of  Nelaton's  operation.  Neither  is  more  than  pal- 
liative, and  neither  should  be  made  use  of  save  when  evei'ything 
else  fails,  and  when  the  surgeon  feels  sure  that  the  obstruction  is 
low  down  in  the  small  intestine.*  Dr.  Senn's  method  of  intes- 
tinal anastomosis  will  probably  replace  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus  whenever  the  patient's  condition  will  admit  of  it. 

Nelaton's t  Operation.  —  Right  Iliac  or  Inguinal 
Enterotomy. 

Operation. — The  small  intestine  may  be  opened  low  down  by 


*  If  the  artificial  amis  be  high  up  in  the  small  intestine,  death  Erom  inanition 
is  certain. 

t  M.  Nelaton,  introducing  this  operation  in  1840,  believed  that  some  obstruc- 
10ns  would  relieve  themselves  in  time  if  a  temporary  outlet  emptied  the  accumu- 
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drawing  a  line  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  right  anterior  superior 
spine,  taking  a  point  a  little  below  the  centre  of  this  line  as  the 
middle  of  a  vertical  incision  about  2  inches  long.  Another 
method  is  in  use,  by  much  the  same  incision  as  in  Littre's  opera- 
tion — viz.,  one  parallel  with,  and  about  I  inch  above,  Poupart's 
ligament,  beginning  just  outside  the  site  of  the  internal  ring 
and  carried  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  anterior  superior 
spine. 

In  either  case,  the  structures  are  divided  down  to  the  perito- 
neum, and  all  haemorrhage  carefully  stopped.  The  opening  into 
the  peritoneum  should  not  be  more  than  i  or  ii  inch  long.  The 
first  piece  of  intestine  which  presents  in  the  wound,  or  the  one 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  distended,  is  drawn  into  the  wound 
and  sutured  most  carefully,  two  stitches,  if  possible,  being  intro- 
duced at  either  end,  and  three  on  each  side.  The  sutures  should 
be  of  silk,  or  fishing-gut  and  horsehair.  If  there  is  time,  peri- 
toneal apposition  should  be  ensured  by  stitching  the  parietal 
peritoneum  first  to  the  margins  of  the  wound  by  a  few  points  of 
chromic  gut.  If  possible,  some  hours  should  be  allowed  to  elapse 
before  opening  the  intestine.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
open  it  at  once,  this  should  be  effected  with  a  small  and  very 
sharp  trocar,  the  cannula  being  left  in  and  plugged.  Another 
means  of  preventing  contamination  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
would  be  to  turn  the  patient  on  one  side  and  wash  away  the 
escaping  feces  with  a  stream  of  some  weak  antiseptic.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  parts  sweet  as  in  colotomy, 
p.  688.  If  needful  later,  the  wound  must  be  dilated  by 
sponge-tents.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  the  regular 
wearing  of  a  plug,  and  to  prevent  any  accumulation  above  by 
regular  attention  to  the  bowels  and  by  injections. 

Formation  of  an  Artificial  Anus  in  the  Middle  Line. — This 
will  probably  be  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  cases  where  the 
obstruction  cannot  be  relieved.  A  loop,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  disease,  being  drawn  out,  the  wound  is  accurately  closed 


lation  above  ;  in  other  cases,  where  the  obstruction  was  malignant,  the  relief 
thus  given  would  be.sufficient  for  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life  if  the  smaU 
intestine  was  only  opened  low  down,  while  this  simple  operation  involved  much 
less  shock  and  disturbance  of  the  abdominal  contents.    While  the  above  are 
true,  this  operation,  which  is,  after  all,  only  palliative,  usually  fails,  from  wbal 
have  seen,  by  leaving  irrecoverable  mischief  behind  in  those  very  cases  to  which  i 
is  best  suited— viz.,  acute  obstruction  where  the  lesion  cannot  be  found  or  where 
it  is  beyond  recovery.    Another  disadvantage  is  the  large  amount  of  mtestin 
above  the  opening  which  may  remain  distended  and  partly  paralysed. 
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around  this,  and  the  bowel  is  then  stitched  in  sittu  with  the  pre- 
cautions already  given. 

Mr.  Greig  Smith  (loc.  supra  ciL,  p.  446)  urges  that  in  very  bad 
cases  the  artificial  anus  be  made  by  aid  of  local  injection  of  cocaine. 

It  is  probable  that  Senn's  method  of  intestinal  anastomosis  will 
very  largely  replace  artificial  anus. 

OPERATIVE  TREATMENT    OF  SUPPURATIVE 
PERITONITIS.* 

Indications. — When  a  case  of  peritonitis  has  resisted  other 
treatment,  especially  if  it  show  dulness,  fluctuation  more  or  less 
obscure,  perhaps  cedema  of  the  skin,  when  the  vomiting  is  so  con- 
stant that  the  patient's  condition  is  becoming  critical,  the  perito- 
neal cavity  should  be  opened  and  the  collection  drained. 

This  may  be  either  diffuse  or  localized,  and  the  treatment  will 
vary  accordingly.  The  peritonseal  cavity  being  opened  by  an 
incision, f  either  over  any  localized  dulness,  oedema,  &c,  or  in  the 
middle  line,  at  first  about  2  inches  long,  when  the  collection  is 
reached,  pus  will  come  out  freely,  often  foul  and  of  varying  con- 
sistency. The  pus  may  be  preceded  by  a  rush  of  gas  ;  this  will 
be  foul  if  coming  from  the  ileum  or  colon.  It  is  said  to  be  less 
offensive  if  from  the  higher  part  of  the  intestine,  and  devoid  of  any 
foetor  if  from  a  perforation  of  the  stomach.  The  pus  must  all  be 
removed,  if  possible,  by  varying  the  patient's  position,  irrigation 
with  a  hot  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  boiled  water,! 
or  1  in  1000  solution  of  iodine,  or  boiled  water  only,  till  all  runs 
out  clear,  and  by  introducing  sponges  on  holders  or  in  clamp- 
forceps.  Every  gentleness  must  be  used,  as  the  peritoneeum  is 
soft  and  altered,  and  bleeds  readily.  The  question  will  next 
arise,  if  the  pus  is  here  and  there  dammed  up  in  pools  by  coils  of 
adherent  intestine,  how  far  it  will  be  wise  to  break  these  down 


It  is  of  importance  for  the  surgeon  to  remember  the  chief  causes — injury, 
tubercle,  certain  viscera,  e.g.,  the  ovaries,  a  perforation  of  the  appendix,  and, 
much  more  rarely,  a  perforating  ulcer  of  stomach  or  intestine,  or  rupture  of  any 
intra  abdominal  abscess  or  cyst.  Peritonitis  arising  in  connection  with  the 
caecum  or  appendix  is  treated  by  itself,  p.  781.  The  prognosis  is  best  in  trau- 
matic cases,  especially  in  those  of  slow  origin.  It  is  worst  in  cases  of  perforation, 
all  septic  cases,  and  in  those  with  kidney  disease. 

t  The  urine  should  be  first  drawn  off,  and  the  best  anesthetic  will  be  A.C.E. 
or  ether. 

*  With  the  condition  of  peritonaeum  met  with  this  will  be  preferable  to  car* 
bohc-acid  or  mercury-perchloride  solutions,  for  fear  of  absorption. 
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and  drain  all  the  fluid  away  once  for  all.  This  must  chiefly 
depend  upon  these  points — (a)  The  age  and  condition  of  the 
patient ;  (b)  the  strength  of  the  adhesions ;  (c)  the  character  of 
the  pus  as  to  foulness,  &c. 

In  doubtful  cases  it  will  be  wiser  to  follow  the  advice  of  l\v 
Greig  Smith  (loc.  supra  tit.,  p.  441):— "It  is  possible,  as  I  can 
from  experience  testify,  to  do  too  much  at  first  in  these  cases 
The  shock  of  cleansing  the  abdomen  and  breaking  down  adhe- 
sions may  at  once  kill  the  patient,  where  waiting  a  day  or  two 
while  the  advantage  of  evacuating  pus  is  having  its  beneficial 
effect,  may  give  the  patient  an  opportunity  of  rallying  a  little. 
When  a  little  improvement  shows  itself,  abdominal  irrigation  may: 
be  instituted,  and  if  there  is  a  removable  cause,  this  may  be 
treated  later  on.     I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  most  severe  cases 
of  purulent  peritonitis,  the  safest  proceeding  is  to  treat  by  stages, 
and  not  at  one  operation." 

Another  question  which  is  quite  unsettled  is,  whether  it  is 
wiser  to  trust  to  irrigation  by  a  small  incision,  or  to  make  a 
larger  one,  that  the  surgeon  may  better  see  what  he  is  about. 
The  former  may  be  imperfect  owing  to  the  limited  incision ;  the 
latter  exposes  the  intestines  more,  and  may  lead  to  their  escape 
if  the  patient  is  moved  about  to  facilitate  the  outflow  of  pus.  If 
a  perforation  is  expected  the  freer  incision  must  be  used. 

If  the  collection  is  an  encysted  one,  it  may  not  be  found  at 
once,  especially  if  the  median  incision  is  made  use  of.  When 
the  collection  is  found  by  the  finger,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
opened  in  situ,  and  the  median  wound  closed,  so  as  to  keep  the 
general  peritonseal  cavity  sweet.* 

If  any  cause  of  the  peritonitis,  such  as  ulcer  of  the  intestine 
or  perforated  appendix  casci,  is  found,  it  must  be  treated.  The 
ulcer  should  be  closed  by  tying  up,  or  by  Lembert's  suture 
(p.  745)  after  its  edges  are  pared. 

After  the  removal  of  the  pus,  a  large  drainage-tube  or  a 
Keith's  tubet  should  be  inserted,  before  the  wound  is  closed,  and 


*  This  course  was  successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Godlee  (Clin.  Soc.  Tron*.. 
vol.  xix.  p.  90).  As  no  cause  for  the  peritonitis  was  found  beneath  the  opening, 
the  finger  was  passed  down  to  the  cascum,  where  mischief  was  expected,  finding 
slightly  adherent  coils  and  giving  vent  to  foul  pus.  The  abdominal  wall  over  the 
right  iliac  fossa  being  projected  by  the  finger  passed  here  from  the  wound,  an 
incision,  1  inch  long,  was  made.  It  was  now  found,  on  exploring,  that  the  p"* 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  appendix,  which,  though  thickened,  was 
not  ulcerated,  and  contained  no  concretion.    The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

t  This  may  either  be  sucked  out  frequently,  or  kept  working  by  a  wick  of 
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every  attempt  made  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by  judicious 
feeding  and  opiates. 

TYPHLITIS  AND  APPENDICITIS. 

For  the  fact  that  surgical  interference  in  these  cases  is  be- 
coming more  valued  we  are  indebted  to  papers  by  Mr.  Treves  in 
this  country  and  Dr.  Bull  of  New  York* 

Indications. — A  surgeon  is  at  once  met  here  by  the  varying 
opinions  held  as  to  the  need  of  surgical  interference  in  these 
affections.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
met  with  under  very  varying  degrees  of  severity.  Thus  Mr.  Treves 
(Surgical  Treatment  of  Typhlitis,  p.  25)  gives  the  following  three 
classes:— (i.)  The  mild  form  ;  (ii.)  The  severer  variety  ;  (iii.)  Re- 
lapsing typhlitis.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  commonest  variety, 
and  one  which  usually  ends  in  resolution  under  judicious 
medical  treatment,  (ii.)  This  form  is  usually  severe  and  acute, 
and  the  symptoms  marked — viz.,  rigor,  severe  pain,  marked 
tenderness  and  vomiting,  and  other  signs  of  peritonitis,  a  tu- 
mour or  area  of  dulness  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a 
swelling,  "  often  to  be  made  out  per  rectum,  and  felt  to  be 
fixed,  not  unfrequently  the  appendix  can  be  identified  as 
an  elongated  hard  swelling  about  the  size  of  an  adult  thumb  " 
(Treves).  The  above  symptoms  vary  in  acuteness,  and  so  does 
the  onset  of  suppuration  and  perforation.  Mr.  Treves  discusses 
very  clearly  the  three  following  points  which  have  to  be  considered 
in  those  cases  where  suppuration  is  expected  to  occur  or  to  have 
occurred  : — (a)  The  Time  at  lohich  the  Incision  should  he  made. — 
The  use  of  the  knife  will  very  rarely  be  called  for  before  the 
fifth  day,  except  in  the  presence  of  very  emphatic  symptoms.  Some 
eminent  surgeons — viz.,  Dr.  Bull,  of  New  York — have  advocated 
very  early  operation,  e.g.,  30  to  7  2  hours  after  the  first  symptom, 
on  account  of  the  earliness  at  which  perforation  may  occur,  and  the 
number  of  too  late  operations  which  have  been  recorded.  Mr. 
Treves  is  against  operating  so  early  because — ( I )  While  such  cases 
of  early  perforation  do  exist,  they  do  not  afford  a  legitimate 
argument  for  operating  as  a  matter  of  routine  within  that  early 
period  (say  36  hours)  in  even  the  majority  of  cases.     (2)  The 

■'-optic  cotton.  This  and  the  dressing  over  it  must  be  changed  as  often  as  they 
are  saturated. 

*  The  case  will  not  be  forgotten  in  which  Mr.  Symonds,  at  the  suggestion  of 
our  colleague,  Mahomed,  successfully  removed  a  concretion  from  (he  vermiform 
appendix,  the  cause  of  recurrent  typhlitis.  The  operation  was  cxtra-peritonreal 
(Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  285). 
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large  number  of  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  must  not  be  W   •  , 
of.     (3)  Cases  which  end  fatally  within  36  hours  by  vel$ 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  comparatively  rare  •  as  a  1 
the  pus  makes  its  way  through  the  abdominal  wall  '  (4)  a  ' 
small  collection  of  pus  is  not  easy  to  discover,  as  shown  bv^' 
a  few  recorded  cases.     (5)  By  waiting,  the  pus  will  be  bette 
localized  and  more  directly  reached ;  if   a  very  early  bciZ 
became  the  rule,  matter  frequently  could  not  be  reached  with2 
first  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  could  not  escape  withon 
first  finding  its  way  into  that  cavity. 

(5)  The  Use  of  the  Exploring  Needle.—  This  has  been  advocated 
by  American  surgeons.  Mr.  Treves  strongly  condemns  it  as 
(1)  it  is  not  free  from  risk,  as  it  may  be  thrust  into  important 
parts.  It  may  tap  an  appendix  distended  with  fetid  mucus  and 
allowing  some  of  this  to  escape,  bring  about  a  suppuration  which 
was  by  no  means  inevitable.    (2)  An  incision  is  more  reliable. 

(c)  The  Site  of  the  Incision.— -Most  surgeons  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Treves  that  the  middle  line  and  the  linea  semilunaris  should 
not  be  chosen,  as  they  do  not  give  good  direct  drainage,  and 
may  lead  to  infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.    Mr.  Treves 
recommends,  as  the  most  convenient,  one  made  obliquely  from 
above  downwards  and  inwards,  just  outside  the  deep  epigastric, 
and  ending  a  little  above  and  outside  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament.     Others  have  used  a  vertical  incision  running  upwards 
just  outside  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  or  one  parallel 
with  and  just  above  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament.    I  have 
found  either  of  the  above  useful.  In  one  case,  a  boy  aged  fourteen, 
admitted  with  general  peritonitis,  I  found  a  gangrenous  appendix, 
and  a  fecal  concretion  lying  loose  outside  it.    The  appendix  was 
sutured  and  removed,  and  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  washed 
out.    The  patient,  whose  condition  on  admission  was  almost  des- 
perate, sank  24  hours  later.     In  the  second,  an  adult,  an  explora- 
tory incision  gave  vent  to  an  abscess,  which  happily  was  localized. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  without  relapses,  probably 
from  her  appendix  having  been  absolutely  closed  by  the  acute 
attack.     In  the  third  case  the  appendix  had  ulcerated,  and  there 
was  general  peritonitis.     The  appendix  was  pared  and  sutured, 
and  the  peritoneal  cavity  flushed  out.    The  man  was  most  un- 
amenable, demanding  solid  food,  and  constantly  trying  to  get  up. 
He  sank  exhausted  on  the  eighth  day. 

Operation. — The  abscess  being  opened  by  one  of  the  above 
incisions,  the  cavity  should  be  well  washed  out  by  irrigation  with 
some  weak  antiseptic,  and  a  large  drainage-tube  (p.  780)  intro- 
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rluced  If  the  appendix  (the  condition  of  which  is  always  to  be  made 
t  if  possible)  is  perforated  or  gangrenous,  it  should  be  removed 
after  a  ligature  of  chromic  gut  has  been  firmly  secured  round 
a  healthy  part  of  its  proximal  end.  The  condition  of  the  organ 
and  of  the  surrounding  tissues  forbids  a  more  precise  surgical  pro- 
cedure If  the  appendix  be  entirely  gangrenous,  or  perforated 
close  to  its  point  of  origin,  Mr.  Treves  advises  that  it  be  left 
untouched,  and  no  attempt  made  to  apply  a  ligature.  So  too, 
when  the  process  is  very  adherent,  it  will  probably  do  best  if  left 
quite  alone.  Mr.  Treves  gives  the  following  cautions— (1)  that 
the  careless  introduction  of  the  finger  may  break  down  important 
adhesions,  and  cause  perforation  into  the  general  peritonseal  cavity  ; 

(2)  that  very  important  structures,  e.g.,  the  ureter,  may  be  exposed 
in  the  wall  of  the  abscess. 

(iii.)  Relapsing  cases.  Mr.  Treves  has  advocated  the  removal 
of  the  appendix  during  a  period  of  quiescence  as  the  best  treat- 
ment when  the  attacks  recur,  and  cripple  the  patient's  life.  He 
cautions  us  that  removal  of  the  appendix  has  been  somewhat 
recklessly  carried  out,  and  that  there  are  a  series  of  cases  of 
relapsing  typhlitis  which  do  not  depend  upon  appendicular 
trouble,  and  which  would  not  be  relieved  by  resection  of  the 
process.  He  suggests  the  following  points  in  connection  with  the 
operation: — (1)  The  position  of  the  diseased  appendix  should  be 
made  out  beforehand  if  possible.  This  might  have  been  indicated 
daring  one  of  the  attacks.  (2)  The  operation  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  quite  subsided. 

(3)  The  incision  should  be  made  obliquely  from  above  downwards 
and  inwards  over  the  caecal  region,  its  lower  extremity  ending  just 
outside  the  deep  epigastric.  The  incision  should  not  be  made 
directly  over  the  appendix  or  the  dullest  region.  If  it  be  so 
placed,  a  number  of  adhesions  will  probably  be  encountered,  the 
caecum  or  the  appendix  might  be  actually  adherent  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  The  incising  of  the  peritonaeum  should  therefore 
be  conducted  with  the  very  greatest  care.  The  parietal  cut 
should  enter  the  abdomen  at  a  point  just  beyond  the  diseased 
area,  and  where  no  adhesions  exist.  (4)  When  the  appendix  and 
caecum  are  exposed,  the  area  of  the  operation  should  be  shut  off 
from  the  general  peritonEeal  cavity  by  sponges.  (5)  All  adhesions 
should  be  divided  by  cutting  ;  none  should  be  "  broken  down." 
The  latter  measure  is  apt  to  tear  the  bowel,  or  at  least  to  bare 
it  of  peritonaeum.  (6)  The  appendix  should  be  lightly  clamped 
close  to  the  caecum  and  divided  about  ^  inch  from  that 
intestine  ;  it  should  not  be  secured  by  a  simple  ligature.  The 
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mucous  membrane  should  be  united  by  many  fine  sutures  or  1 
a  continuous  suture ;   then  the  divided  outer  walls  should  be  i 
brought  together  by  a  second  row  of  sutures.    When  the  wall 
are  greatly  thickened,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  brino-  the 
serous  coats  together.     To  still  further  secure  the  orifice  the 
stump  might  be  lightly  attached  to  any  adjacent  surface  of  peri- 
toneum.   (7)  The  abdominal  wound  should  be  closed ;  no  drain  is 
required.     Mr.  Treves  concludes  with  one  more  warning— that 
while  some  of  these  cases  are  very  simple,  in  others  the  matting 
of  parts  is  almost  inextricable,  and  the  risk  of  wounding  bowel 
ureter,  or  important  vessels  is  considerable. 

CLOSURE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ANUS.  I 

Indications. — Oases  where  the  opening  dates  to  injury,  hernia. 
&c,  and  admits  of  being  safely  closed ;  when,  owing  to  its  site 
being  high  up  in  the  intestine,  serious  marasmus  is  threatened, 
and  when  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  and  enough  trouble*  has  been 
taken  to  make  it  certain  that  there  is  no  hope  of  spontaneous 
closure.  The  patient's  condition  and  strength  must  be  satisfactory. 

Operation. — I  know  of  no  clearer  account  than  that  of  Mr. 
Makins.t  The  skill  with  which  this  operation  was  carried  out  was 
only  equalled  by  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  it  was  planned. 

The  patient  was  aged  twenty-one.  The  artificial  anus,  dating 
to  a  herniotomy,  was  high  up  in  the  small  intestine,  and  opened 
about  I  inch  above  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Here,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  pit,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine 
was  slightly  prolapsed.  The  gut  was  firmly  attached :  the  finger 
only  passed  into  the  upper  opening ;  the  lower  could  not  be 
found.  First,  the  usual  eczematous  condition  was  very  much 
improved  by  the  use  of  a  small  shield,  and  mopping  away  of 


*  When  both  openings  are  easily  found,  trial  should  be  made  of  a  simple  and 
ingenious  method  of  Mr.  Banks  (Clin.  Notes,  p.  94).  In  an  artificial  anus  iu  the 
groin,  after  a  femoral  hernia,  he  introduced  a  thick  piece  of  india-rubber  t  ubing 
into  the  opening,  and  pushed  one  end  up  the  ascending  bowel  and  the  other  down 
the  descending.  It  was  fastened  by. silk  hanging  out  of  the  opening.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  pressure  of  the  tubing  against  the  projecting  spur  would 
press  it  back,  and  allow  the  fasces  to  pass  round  the  corner  without  flowing  out 
of  the  artificial  anus.  At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  nearly  all  the  fasces  passed  by 
the  rectum  instead  of  by  the  artificial  anus,  this  being  reduced  to  a  sinus,  giving 
vent  to  a  few  drops  of  yellowish  fluid.  At  the  end  of  three  months  this  com- 
pletely closed.  According  to  Mr.  Makins  (loc.  infra  cit.),  the  average  duration 
of  Dupuytren's  method  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  twelve  mouths.  Mr. 
Barker  has  suggested  the  use  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  to  destroy  the  spur. 

t  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xiii.  p.  18. 
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discharge  with  absorbent  wool.  No  food  was  given  by  the  mouth 
after  the  evening  of  the  second  day  before  the  operation,  nutrient 
enemata  being  given  every  four  hours.  During  the  day  before, 
the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  was  washed  out  with  injections  of 
salicylic  lotion.  As  bile-stained  fluid  was  escaping  from  the 
fistula  an  hour  before  the  operation,  this  washing  out  was 
repeated.  Before  beginning  the  operation  a  bit  of  carbolized 
sponge  attached  to  string  was  passed  for  2  inches  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  bowel.  A  vertical  incision  of  l\  inches  being 
made  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine, 
normal  in  size,  was  dissected  free  from  its  adhesions  ;  the  lower 
end  lying  just  below  it  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pencil, 
with  an  opening  only  large  enough  to  admit  a  director.* 

The  two  ends  of  the  gut  being  now  provisionally  clamped 
with  forceps  (Figs.  120,  1 24),  sheathed  in  tubing,  they  were 

Fig.  120. 


Mr.  Makius'  clamp-forceps,  for  use  in  resection  of  intestiue.t 

drawn  out,  and  a  number  of  sponges  attached  to  string  packed 
round  them.  The  sponge  was  then  drawn  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  intestine,  and  about  1  inch  removed  from  the  upper  end  and 
2 \  from  the  lower  one,  together  with  a  wedge  of  mesentery 
4  inches  long  by  f  inch  wide.  The  cut  surfaces  then  nearly 
corresponded.  The  bleeding  points  having  been  tied  in  the 
mesentery,  this  was  united  with  six  silk  sutures,  and  the  gut 
then  sutured  as  follows : — A  first  row  of  twenty-five  very  fine 
Chinese-twist  stitches  were  passed  with  a  small  curved  needle 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gut,  about  -V  inch  from  its 
free  margin,  commencing  at  the  mesenteric  border.  These  were 
tied  in  batches  of  five  at  a  time.  Then  a  second  row  of  Lembert's 
sutures  (Figs.  122,  123)  were  passed  and  tied  in  the  same  manner. 


*  Over  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  the  fistula,  and  one 
month  since  the  last  proper  action  of  the  bowels. 

+  Mr.  Makins  prefers  these  clamps  as  less  cumbrous  than  any  others.  If 
fingers  are  used,  the  compression  varies  a  good  deal,  and  dries  and  damages  the 
intestine.  If  a  temporary  ligature  of  catgut  is  made  use  of,  and  passed  through 
the  mesentery,  it  puckers  the  bowel  and  prevents  even  stitching.  The  use  of 
fine  drainage-tubes  (p.  798)  is  equally  efficient,  and  superior  to  any  other  in 
simplicity. 

3  n 
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During  the  stitching,  which  took  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  gut  was  kept  moist  with  warm  salicylic  lotion.  After  the' 
bowel  was  closed  and  returned,  it  was  found  impossible  to  close 
the  whole  wound.  As  this  could  only  be  brought  together  above 
and  below,  the  granulations  were  shaved  away  and  the  intestine 
left  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit.  Iocloform-gauze  and  pine-wood 
dressings  were  applied.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Two 
days  later  the  intestine  could  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
covered  with  lymph  and  showing  vermicular  movements.  The 
bowels  acted  naturally  two  days  after  the  operation.  No  fasces 
came  by  the  wound,  but  twelve  sutures  were  thus  discharged. 


ENTEEECTOMY. — COLECTOMY. 

Indications. — Many  of  these  must  be  considered  unsettled. 
While  for  artificial  anus  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr.  Makins, 
where  such  conditions  are  present  as  those  of  increasing  marasmus 
in  an  otherwise  healthy  patient,  or  in  cases  of  limited  injury  to 
the  gut,  the  operation  may  be  unhesitatingly  entertained ;  it  is 
otherwise,  I  think,  in  many  of  the  other  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  performed — viz.,  gangrenous  intestine  and  malignant  disease. 
These  are,  it  seems  to  me,  instances  of  the  way  in  which  modern 
surgery  has  planned  and  carried  out  operations  which  have  got 
far  in  advance  of  the  strength  of  our  patients.  Where  gangrenous 
intestine,  as  after  hernia  or  intestinal  obstruction,  is  met  with, 
owing  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  intestine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  resection, 
no  more  should,  as  a  rule  (p.  790),  be  attempted  than  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  anus,  the  two  ends  of  the  gut  being  brought 
outside,  and  their  union  left  to  another  date. 

Again,  in  malignant  disease,  do  the  published  cases  show  that 
it  is  worth  the  patient's  while,  save  in  a  few  most  exceptional  cases, 
to  undergo  the  great  risk  of  resection,  while  the  probability  is  so 
great  that  glandular  enlargement  or  other  deposits  are  present,  and 
while  there  is  abundant  and  certain  evidence  that  colotomy,  if  per- 
formed in  time,  gives  such  distinct  prolongation  of  life  and  such 
marked  relief?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  of  resection  of  the  intestine  for  malignant  disease  the  sur- 
geon will,  partly  from  the  extent  he  has  been  obliged  to  remove, 
partly  from  the  condition  of  his  patient,  be  obliged  to  complete 
his  operation  in  two  stages,  with  a  prolonged  interval  between 
them,  and  that,  if  secondary  deposits  are  present,  the  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  operation  may  never  come,  and  thus  the 
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patient,  having  run  a  greatly  increased  risk,  will  be  in  no  better 
condition  than  if  he  had  only  been  submitted  to  colotomy. 
Operation. — This  will  include : 

1 .  The  Incision. — The  site  of  this  must  vary,  as  no  definite  rule 
can  be  laid  down  here.  Thus,  (a)  Mr.  Bryant  (Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  lxv.  p.  131)  successfully  performed  colectomy  through  a 
colotomy  incision.  Time  alone  will  show  how  many  cases  of 
malignant  disease  are,  both  in  position  and  limitation,  suitable 
cases ;  I  fear  but  few.  (b)  The  incision  in  the  linea  alba :  this 
has  the  advantage  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  explore  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  of  giving  room  by  allowing  of  extensive  enlargement, 
and  of  thus,  perhaps,  reaching  secondary  deposits  in  the  glands, 
(c)  An  incision  over  the  growth,  as  in  the  right  or  left  inguinal 
regions,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Whitehead  (Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
Jan.  24,  1885),  as  a  convenient  compromise  between  these  and 
that  in  the  linea  alba,  an  incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectus. 

2 .  Isolation  of  the  Growth. — By  whatever  incision  the  growth 
is  exposed,  the  surgeon  will  next  have  to  decide  whether  isolation 
is  feasible.  He  may  find  a  growth  isolated  and  apparently  free 
from  secondary  deposits,  and  thus  suitable  for  resection,  but  so 
fixed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  bring  it  up  into  the  wound  by 
any  amount  of  traction  that  can  be  called  safe.  In  such  a  case 
the  operation  had  best  be  abandoned,  and  colotomy  substituted  in 
the  case  of  the  large  bowel.  Other  indications  for  abandoning 
resection  will  be  glandular  enlargement,  if  at  all  extensive,  and 
adhesions  of  the  affected  intestine  to  neighbouring  parts. 

3.  Resection  of  the  Intestine. — If  it  be  found  possible  to  bring 
up  the  intestine  into  the  wound,*  and  feasible  to  resect  it,  sponges 
are  carefully  packed  all  around  so  as  to  shut  off  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  the  bowel,  resting  on  hot  aseptic  cloths,  is  occluded 
just  above  the  intended  sites  of  section,  either  by  the  fingers  of 
an  assistant,  drainage-tube  (p.  798),  or  by  clamps.  Of  these, 
Mr.  Makins'  (Fig.  120)  are  as  simple  and  efficient  as  any.  The 
diseased  portion  is  then  cut  away  with  a  triangular  wedge  of 
mesentery,  the  base  corresponding  exactly  to  the  part  of  bowel 
removed.  Any  vigorously  bleeding  points  are  now  tied  with  fine 
catgut,  and  the  edges  of  the  mesentery  brought  together  with 
continuous  or  separate  points  of  suture  of  the  same  material. 

4.  Suture  of  the  Intestine. — After  resection  of  the  intestine  and 


*  The  softened  condition  of  the  bowel  at  the  site  of  disease,  the  varying  length 
the  meso-colon,  &c,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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mesentery,  the  ends  of  the  cut  bowel  are  carefully  emptied 
cleansed,  and  brought  into  apposition,  a  point  of  some  difficulty  , 
owing  to  the  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  I  2  I ).  Of 
the  numerous  forms  of  sutures,  most  have  become  obsolete. 


Fig.  121. 


This  shows  the  appearance  of  a  completely  resected  bowel  with  its  edges  much 
everted  prior  to  the  introduction  of  sutures.  Four  stitches  have  been  inserted 
in  the  mesentery  to  join  its  two  cut  edges.    (Mac  Cormac.) 

Two  modes  only  will  be  described  here.  In  one  a  double  row 
are  inserted ;  the  first,  being  tied  within,  take  up  the  mucous 
membrane  only.  Fig.  134  shows  their  mode  of  introduction. 
An  external  line  of  sutures  is  then  applied  after  Lembert's  method. 
Each  of  these  should  be  inserted  not  less  than  £  inch  from  the  cut 
edge,  run  along  in  the  muscular  or  between  the  muscular  and 

Fig.  123. 


Fig. 


Five  sutures  introduced  by  Lembert's 
method.    (Mac  Cormac.) 


Lembert's  suture,  as  used  by  Sir  W. 
Mac  Cormac  in  two  successful  cases  of 
intra-peritoua3.il  rupture  of  the  bladder. 


serous  coats  ;  it  is  then  made  to  emerge  just  wide  of  one  cut  edge, 
re-inserted  just  beyond  the  opposite  edge,  then  at  once  made  to 
travel  between  the  coats  and  to  emerge  as  before.    This  method 
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has  the  advantage  of  turning  in  and  keeping  m  contact  the  peri- 
toneal membrane  which  bounds  the  edges'  on  either  side.  _ 
In  the  other  mode  of  suturing,  the  above  suture  of  Lemberts  is 


Fig.  124. 


Suture  of  resected  intestine.  (Greig  Smith.)  Two  sheathed  Makius' clamps 
are  in  position.  The  mesentery  has  been  divided  close  to  the  intestine.  Its  cut 
edge  is  drawn  together  by  a  purse-string  stitch,  which  leavos  free  small  flaps  of 
peritonteum,  which  can  be  grafted  011  to  the  base  of  the  lino  of  union.  Four 
sutures  are  inserted  into  the  opposite  sides  of  tho  rosectod  gut,  and  careful  trac- 
tion made  on  them  by  an  assistant.  This  raises  a  well-defined  fold  along  the 
edge  of  the  gut,  which  makes  the  insertion  of  suturo  moro  easy  and  rogular. 

alone  trusted  to,  without  any  internal  row  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Sir  W.  Mac  Cormac  thinks  that  the  single  row  is  enough, 
as  long  as  a  sufficient  width  of  surface  is  taken  up. 
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Fine  Chinese-twist  silk,  thoroughly  carbolized,  is  the  best 
material,  and  a  sufficiency  of  fine  round  needles  (so  that  the 
aperture  is  at  once  plugged  by  the  thread)  should  be  at  hand 
Flat  needles,  however,  if  only  fine  enough,  will  serve  the  purpose 
well.  Different  curves  should  be  provided,  and  two  or  three 
needle-holders,  and  the  operator  must  be  kept  well  supplied. 

One  or  two  points  require  special  attention.  The  sutures 
should  be  inserted  about  £  inch  from  each  other,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  will  be  required  in  the  two  rows  together,  each 
being  inserted,  as  far  as  possible,  at  an  interval  between  two 
others.  The  chief  attention  is  needed  at  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery,  the  outer  sutures  being  clipped  here  well  into  the 
muscular  coat,  so  as  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  firmly  in  contact, 
and  thus  avoid  any  extravasation  into  the  triangular  interval 
which  here  exists  at  the  separation  of  the  peritonaeum  into  two 
layers. 

When  all  the  intestine  is  closed,  it  is  cleansed,  and  gentle 
pressure  is  made,  after  removal  of  the  upper  clamp,  to  see  if  the 
contents  pass  beyond  the  line  of  suture  safely.  If  all  is  water- 
tight, the  parts  are  again  thoroughly  cleansed,  all  sutures  of 
uneven  length  trimmed,  the  protecting  sponges  removed,  the 
neighbourhood  made  clean,  and  the  intestine  and  mesentery 
returned,  having  finally  had  a  little  iodoform  dusted  on  and 
rubbed  over  it.     The  wound  is  then  closed  in  the  usual  way. 

While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  treatment 
of  gangrenous  intestine  in  strangulated  hernia  has  been  quite 
recently  brought  before  the  profession  by  Mr.  Lockwood  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Lane  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.  1891,  vol.  i.  pp.  701, 
107 1 ),  in  papers  advocating  resection  of  the  damaged  intestine. 
Mr.  Lane,  who  had  had  a  successful  case,  after  resection  of  the 
gangrenous  gut,  closed  the  two  ends,  and  then  made  a  short  cir- 
cuit between  them,  by  making  openings  about  3  inches  from  the 
closed  ends,  and  joining  the  openings  by  Senn's  plates.  The 
majority  of  surgeons  present  were  against  any  general  adoption 
of  this  treatment.  Each  case  must  be  decided  by  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  the  experience  of  the  operator  in  abdominal  surgery, 
the  facilities  for  aseptic  surgery,  the  presence  of  skilled  help,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
OPERATIVE  INTERFERENCE  IN  GUNSHOT 

M  other  injuries  of  the  abdomen. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

GUNSHOT   AND    OTHER  INJURIES. 

WE  owe  the  great  advances  We  t  re >  * 

1  •     „„Hc.  n-n^nrrpssful  as  well  as  successiul. 
*7  tain™/!.  «  vAtk  Begarcl  to 
Bla^ingT Z  wound  and  the  clothes  with  powder  suggest ,  . 
dae  Zt  and  probable  penetration.    Edges  elean  ent  and  equally 
tafaedlw  that  the  ballet  has  strnck  perpendicularly;  nnequa 
lioV  and  raggedness  suggest  obliquity  of  rmpact,  and  the 
r;?pe"hon.a;gthis  is,  the  less  the  probability  of  pe— r, 
H  there"  exists  a  continuous  track  of .  f^m%%Xme  dis 
accompanied  with  slight  redness,  from  the  wound  for  some  d» 
tance  over  the  abdominal  surface,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
Idle  has  wormed  itself  between  the  layers,  without  penetotton 
(Parkes). 

2.  Symptoms  indicating  Penetration. 

(a)  Circumscribed  dulness  and  bulging  near  the  wound,  fluctua- 
tion in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  either  o£  the  last  two  felt  per 
rectum  or  vaginam,  indicate  wound  of  a  large  vessel  and  accumu- 
lation of  blood,  and  penetration,  with  visceral  injury,  probably  ; 
but,  to  be  diagnostic,  it  must  come  on  within  a  couple  of  hours. 
(0)  Rapidly  f  forming  tympanitis  indicates  penetration  and  escape 
of  gas  from  the  intestine.  (7)  Escape  of  feces,  bile  or  urine 
from  the  wound  is,  of  course,  diagnostic  of  penetration,  but  rare. 

*  In  addition  to  the  American  writers  I  have  quoted  below,  £8 
advantage  of  reading  a  very  careful  study  of  this  subject  by  my  old 
J.  H.  Barnard,  now  of  Paris,  Des  Plaies  de  I'Intestm  par  Avmca-cX-Jeu  (Ihese  pour 
le  Doctorat  en  Medecine.    Paris.    1887).  s^winna  from 

•   t  If  delayed,  the  tympanitis  maybe  due  to  paralyse  of  the  intestines  from 

shock. 
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(8)  Kepeated  hematemesis  indicates  penetration  and  injury  to 
the  stomach  or  small  intestine  high  up.  It  may,  however,  be  dne 
to  contusion.  (£)  Profuse  hemorrhage  per  anuin  points  to  peae- 
tration  and  injury  of  intestine,  but  is  seldom  seen  sufficiently 
early  to  be  of  value.  (£)  Hematuria  indicates  injury  of  some 
part  of  the  urinary  tract,  (,,)  Escape  of  blood  from  the  wound 
if  too  profuse  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  wound  of  a  vessel  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  points  to  penetration  and  visceral  injury, 
(0)  Paralysis  of  any  part  below  the  level  of  the  wound  is  a  most 
grave  complication,  indicating,  as  it  does,  injury  to  cord  or  nerves 
as  well  as,  probably,  to  viscera.  (t)  Shock.  This  does  not  go  for 
much  unless  hemorrhage  is  clearly  present  also,  owing  to  the 
great  difference  in  individual  peculiarities. 

Other  points  will  be,  the  size  of  the  bullet  and  amount  of 
fulminative  or  powder,  the  distance  and  direction  in  whica  the 
firearm  was  held.  A  single  opening  gives,  per  se,  a  faint  hope 
that  there  is  no  penetration. 

In  cases  of  doubt  as  to  penetration,  the  wound  will  be  first 
explored,*  then  enlarged,  and  the  line  of  damage  to  the  tissues 
carefully  followed  up,  any  exploring  instruments  being  kspt 
strictly  aseptic. 

3.  Probable  Amount  of  Damage. — Dr.  Parkes  (Ann.  of  Surg., 
November  1887)  gives  the  following  suggestions: — "An  antero- 
posterior shot  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  well  towards 
the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  body  will  be  very  likely  to  miss  Ae 
small  intestines  entirely,  and  expend  its  damage  on  the  large 
bowel.  The  same  kind  of  wound  high  in  the  lateral  surfaces  may 
pass  into  or  through  the  liver  without  injuring  the  intestines,  or 
the  spleen  alone  if  the  entrance  is  on  the  left  side. 

"  If  the  wound  is  so  situated  that  the  bullet  enters  the  abdomen 
through  the  diaphragm,  adding  injury  of  abdominal  viscera  to 
that  of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  the  surgeon's  help  will  probably 
be  of  little  use.  A  wound  of  entrance  and  exit,  or  an  entrance 
wound  alone,  showing  passage  of  the  ball  from  side  to  side 
through  the  abdomen,  means  the  worst  of  injuries,  and  suggests 
the  need  of  the  greatest  care  in  staying  of  hemorrhage,  repair  of 
intestines,  and  toilet  of  the  contents. 

"  Antero-posterior  perforation,  if  complete,  can  only  fail  to 
wound  the  small  intestines  when  situated  well  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen ;  seemingly  there  can  be  no  exception 

*  Any  probe  used  should  not  be  too  fine  or  sharp  pointed.  A  clean  bougie  will 
•usually  be  preferable.  The  old  advice  not  to  probe  or  explore  these  injuries  must, 
nowadays,  be  considered  exploded. 
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to  this  proposition,  save  in  those  extremely  rare  instances  in 
which  the  perforating  body  traverses  the  cavity  without  injuring 
10  the  contents. 

«  Penetration  through  the  posterior  walls  of  the  cavity,  it  com- 
plete, with  likelihood  of  laceration  of  important  fixed  organs,  argues 
an  injury  of  the  most  severe  character,  one  in  which  the  surgeon's 
aid  will  be.  of  no  avail  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  exceptions 
in  which  the  severity  will  not  prove  insurmountable  will  be, 
transit  through  the  space  between  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney 
and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  in  wounds  occupying  the  out- 
skirts of  the  entire  posterior  surface  Many  instances  are 

recorded  of  recovery  from  posterior  penetration  of  the  large  and 
fixed  viscera  of  the  abdomen  without  any  surgical  operation." 

Question  of  the  Advisability  of  Operative  Interference. — 
While  some  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  with  very  severe  injury 
(e.g.,  perforation  of  intestine  and  wound  of  solid  viscera)  have 
occasionally  recovered,  the  proportion  here  is  extremely  small — 
Prof.  Nancrede  gives  8  per  cent. ;  *  death  from  septic  peritonitis 
or  haemorrhage  is  so  common  as  to  justify  our  urging,  in  most 
cases,  as  early  an  operation,  as  is  possible,  after  the  diagnosis  of  pcri- 
tonaxd  perforation  is  made.  The  exceptions  would  appear  to  be, 
cases  where  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  much  extrava- 
sation and  the  onset  of  a  peritonitis  which  is  certain  to  be  fatal 
whatever  is  done,  cases  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  severe  wounds 
of  the  solid  viscera,  and  those  where  such  grave  collapse,  not  due 
to  haemorrhage,  is  present  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  needful 
interference  with  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  will  be  necessarily 
fatal.  With  regard  to  the  presence  of  peritonitis,  Mr.  Greig  Smith 
writes  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  704)  :  "  Undoubted  and  severe  periton- 
itis existing  on  the  second  and  third  day  is  by  most  authorities 
recognized  as  a  contra-indication.  In  such  cases  it  is  improbable 
that  the  sites  of  perforation  could  be  found ;  and,  if  they  were, 
that  they  could  be  dealt  with  without  the  production  of  excessive 
traumatism.  There  is  little  use  in  cleansing  the  cavity  if  it  is  to 
be  at  once  refilled,  and  there  is  little  use  in  looking  for  the  per- 
forations if  they  can  neither  be  closed  nor  fixed  in  the  wound, 
while  there  is  positive  danger  in  adding  to  the  risk  from  traumat- 
ism.  In  such  cases  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a,  small 


*  With  regard  to  the  mortality  after  operative  interference.  Dr.  T.  S.  K.  Morton, 
of  Philadelphia  ("  Abdominal  Section  for  Traumatism"),  says  that  97  American 
surgeons  operated  upon  165  cases,  with  62  recoveries  and  105  deaths,  a  mortality 
0  6545  per  cent.  ;  while  64  foreign  surgeons  operated  on  69  case?,  with  34  re- 
coveries and  33  deaths— a  mortality  of  47.82  per  cent. 
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parietal  opening  with  the  help  of  local  anaesthesia,  and  permit  the 
discharge  of  the  noxious  fluids,  giving  the  patient  the  benefit  of 
the  remote  chance  of  spontaneous  cure  with  intestinal  fistula."* 

Prof.  Nancrede  {Ann.  Surg.,  June  1887,  P-  474)  thus  states 
the  advantages  of  an  operation  : — "  We  can  either  forestall  septic 
peritonitis  or  reduce  its  dangers  to  a  minimum ;  we  can  prevent 

sapraemia — a  common  cause  of  death,  as  I  believe  Should 

peritonitis  have  set  in,  we  can  afford  sufficient  drainage  for  the 
effusions,  which  may  in  themselves  be  already  poisonous,  or,  as  we 
have  shown,  will  assuredly  become  the  chief  cause  of  danger ;  we 
can  substitute  for  adhesions  of  doubtful  permanency  certain  methods 
which  secure  the  escape  of  the  injured  portions  of  gut  into  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel ;  we  can  prevent  the  fatal  results  which  must 
follow  the  casting  off  of  a  decomposing  slough  of  a  wounded 
portion  of  omentum  or  mesentery  into  the  general  peritonaeal 
cavity ;  we  can  arrest  haemorrhage,  which  from  its  amount  will 
prove  fatal,  or  from  decomposition  will  equally  produce  lethal 
result ;  we  can  restore  the  continuity  of  the  gut,  if  it  be  nearly 
or  completely  severed,  the  former  condition  being  not  uncommon; 
we  can  avoid  the  risk  of  faecal  fistula  ....  and  we  can  remove 
a  hopelessly  damaged  kidney  or  spleen,  and  repair  a  wounded 
pancreas  or  liver." 

Operation. — An  excellent  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
very  helpful  article  of  Prof.  Nancrede  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made. 

With  the  utmost  care  the  preliminary  details  of  preparation  are 
entered  into  first — viz.,  the  cleaning  and  shaving  of  the  skin,  the 
providing  of  abundance  of  water  recently  sterilized  by  boiling, 
or  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid,  or  a  i  per  cent,  of  sali- 
cylic acid.  Most  scrupulous  cleansing  of  instruments.  Plenty  of 
soft  old  linen,  lying  in  the  hot  sterilized  water,  to  cover  the  intes- 
tines with.  Abundance  of  ligatures  of  gut  and  silk  of  different 
sizes,  t  In  addition  to  the  instruments  given  at  p.  770,  two  parrs 
of  Makins'  clamps  (pp.  785,  789)  or  a  fine  drainage-tube  should 
be  at  hand  (p.  798). 

"  Now  as  to  technique.  The  patient's  limbs  and  trunk  must 
be  carefully  wrapped  in  blankets,  with  towels,  wrung  out  of  the 
aseptic  or  antiseptic  solution,  tucked  under  and  folded  over  them 
around  the  abdomen  to  prevent  any  accidental  contamination  or 


*  Dr.  Barnard  (loc.  supra  eit.,  p.  58)  quotes  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  as  of 
opinion  that  operative  interference  is  contra-indicated  if  forty-eight  hours  ha\ 
elapsed  since  the  accident. 

f  The  temperature  of  the-  operating-room  should  be  about  75°. 
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neritomeal  cavity.    If  not  previously  done,  the  urine  should 
h  drawn  off.  .  Ether  should  be  most  cautiously  ad- 

nTniSVered  The  incision  should  always  be  median,*  as  otherwise 
rrlot  impossible  to  gain  a  proper  view  of  the  parts  and 
h  uld  usually  extend  from  a  short  distance  above  the  umbilicus 
o  about  2  inches  above  the  pubes.  The  abdomen  having  been 
nnened  any  clots  or  blood  which  obscure  the  operating  field  may  be 
removed  but  otherwise,  unless  it  is  manifest  that  severe  haemorrhage 
is  some  on,  the  small  intestines,t  which  usually  first  present, 
should  be  carefully  gone  over,  inch  by  inch,  from  the  stomach  to 
the  ileo-ceecal  valve,  keeping  them  constantly  enveloped  m  towels 
wruno-  out  of  hot  water  (sterilized);  afterwards  the  stomach, 
spleen  liver,  pancreas,  large  bowel,  kidneys,  bladder,  omentum, 
mesentery,*  and  abdominal  vessels  must  be  examined.  I  do  not 
mean  that,  if  various  wounds  are  discovered,  say  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  the  place  of  exit  of  the  ball  from  the  abdominal 
cavity,  all  in  such  relations  as  would  absolutely  exclude  injury  of 
the  stomacb,§  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  or  bladder  (p.  949),  such  a 

*  This  point  has  been  much  disputed.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  should  be  made, 
but  as  a  rule  the  incision  should  be  median.  Mr.  Greig  Smith  points  out  that 
the  following  cases  require  it  :-Cases  where  the  ball  has  crossed  the  middle  line, 
entering  at  one  side  and  passing  towards  the  other,  and  in  others  where  the  ball, 
entering  near  the  middle  line,  passes  either  directly  backwards  or  in  an  uncertain 
direction.    I  have  alluded  to  this  matter  later  (pp.  799.  S°°)-  ■ 

t  Dr.  Barnard  [he.  supra  hit.)  points  out  that  wounds  of  the  duodenum  are 
very  rarely  met  with,  and  that  wounds  of  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse 
colon  and  of  the  omentum  at  this  level  are  amongst  the  most  difficult  to 
discover. 

t  "Wounds  of  the  mesentery,  when  they  are  but  perforations,  can  be  passed 
without  any  additional  interference,  unless  attended  with  hemorrhage,  in  which 
case  deligation  of  the  injured  vessel  is  required.  Large  lacerations  should  be 
closed  with  a  running  suture  to  avoid  the  future  possibility  of  an  incarceration 
and  obstruction  of  a  loop  of  the  intestine  in  the  opening.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  membrane,  its  closure  is  often  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  which  may  be  frequently  overcome  by  introducing  the  sutures  near  the 
edge  of  a  vessel,  as  this  region  affords  the  strongest  grasp  for  the  suture" 
(Shackner,  he.  supra  cit.).  If  it  be  the  omentum  which  is  wounded,  or  contain  a 
large  hematoma,  it  should  be  ligatured  and  cut  away. 

§  Cases  of  wounds  of  all  these  viscera  have  been  treated  by  laparotomy  and 
suture.  Thus  Mr.  Dalton,  of  St.  Louis  {Ann.  of  Surg.,  Aug.  1888),  records  a  case 
of  bullet-wound  of  stomach  and  liver  thus  treated  successfully.  The  wounds  in 
the  stomach  were  those  of  entrance  and  exit,  and  situated,  the  former  on  the 
anterior  surface,  the  latter  near  the  upper  border ;  both  were  closed  with 
Lembert's  suture.  The  lower  margin  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  ploughed 
through  by  the  bullet  i\  inch  from  the  transverse  fissure,  leaving  a  V-shaped 
wound  \  inch  in  dept  h.  This  was  closed  by  one  catgut  suture,  of  large  size,  passed, 
on  either  Bide,  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  wound,  and  dipping  deeply,  on 
account  of  the  great  friability  of  the  tissue,  into  the  liver  substance.     "  It 
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detailed  examination  should  be  made — far  from  it,  for  every  Un 
necessary  manipulation  is  injurious ;  but  I  do  advise  that,  rather ! 
than  overlook  a  wound,  much  manipulation  which  the  result  proves 
to  have  been  unnecessary  had  better  be  made.     Of  course  the 
source  of  a  severe  hemorrhage  must  be  at  once  sought  for,  and 
any  wounds  of  the  hollow  viscera  ignored  for  the  time  being.'care 
however,  being  taken  that  the  general  peritonaeal  cavity  is  protected 
from  fsecal  extravasation  by  removing  the  intestines  outside  the 
abdomen,  keeping  them  wrapped  in  warm,  moist  cloths;  such 
hemorrhage  is,  however,  most  unusual.    Whichever  plan  is  pur- 
sued, let  everything  be  done  methodically,  and  each  injury  repaired 
as  it  is  detected,  as  this  saves  much  time  and  renders  any  over- 
sight almost  impossible.     All  wounds  of  the  bowel,  however 
trivial,  should  be  minutely  cleansed,  coaptated  by  the  Lembert 
suture  of  fine  silk  introduced  with  an  ordinary  sewing-needle 
and  the  suture  line  rubbed  over  with  a  little  iodoform.*  When 
necessary  from  the  size  or  number  of  the  wounds,  a  portion  or 
whole  calibre  of  the  gut  must  be  exsected.f    Wounds  of  the  liver, 
if  sitnated  at  the  free  border  of  the  organ,  should,  if  possible,  he 

acted  well,  bringing  the  wound  together  snugly."  There  were  no  other  injuries 
save  a  slight  contusion  on  the  transverse  colon,  probably  due  to  the  spent  violence 
of  the  ball,  which  was  not  found.  The  operation  was  rendered  difficult  by  re- 
peated vomiting  of  black  grumous  fluid,  necessitating  turning  the  patient  on 
his  side  each  time,  "which  was  awkward  with  an  open  belly."  The  opera- 
tion was  a  prompt  one — two  hours  after  the  injury  ;  recovery  excellent.  In  Dr. 
Keen's  case  {tied.  Neios,  May  14,  1887)  the  wound  of  entrance  of  the  stomach 
was  near  the  pylorus  on  the  anterior  surface,  that  of  exit  much  more  difficult  to 
find,  being  on  the  lower  border  and  posterior  surface,  and  obscured  by  clot. 
Though  there  were  other  most  serious  injuries  of  superior  mesenteric  vein  and  right 
kidney  requiring  nephrectomy,  the  patient  survived  till  the  fifteenth  day,  death 
being  due  to  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  clot  in  the  mesentery,  and  gangrenous 
perforation  at  one  spot  in  the  intestine.  Other  means  of  meeting  haemorrhage 
from  the  liver  are  plugging  with  a  tampon  of  aseptic  gauze  when  the  wound  is 
large  and  the  hasmorrhage  great,  and  applying  firm  pressure,  and,  in  the  case  of 
obstinate  oozing  from  an  abrasion,  the  application  of  a  crystal  of  iron  persul- 
phate, or  the  Paquelin's  cautery.  Wounds  in  the  gall-bladder  are  treated  like 
those  of  intestine.  Wounds  of  the  kidney  or  spleen  must  be  treated,  according 
to  their  nature,  either  by  styptic,  cautery,  or  suture,  as  in  the  liver.  If  the  haemor- 
rhage is  too  severe  for  the  above,  the  organ  must  be  removed.  Dr.  Keen,  in  his 
case  alluded  to  above,  the  kidney  being  badly  lacerated,  adopted  this  step.  The 
ureter  should  be  examined,  and,  if  divided,  the  kidney  should  be  removed. 

*  Wherever  possible,  the  sutures  should  be  introduced  parallel  with  the  long 
axis  of  the  intestine,  as  by  this  its  lumen  is  least  narrowed. 

t  Of  all  the  wounds  of  the  intestine  those  of  the  rectum  are  most  difficult  to 
detect,  and  therefore  very  fatal.  Dr.  Morton  (loc.  supra  cit.)  suggests  that  inflation 
with  a  rubber  bag  may  be  of  assistance  here.  He  also  alludes  to  two  cases  in 
which  the  diaphragm  was  wounded.  In  each  case  a  hernia  of  viscera  into  the 
thorax  existed  ;  this  was  reduced,  the  wound  sutured  with  catgut,  and  recovery 
ensued. 
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coaptatecl  with  dry  aseptic  gut,  which  will  soon  swell  and  fill  the 
track  made  by  the  needles.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  haemorrhage 
may  perhaps  be  arrested  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  thernio-cautery. 
Unless  the  bleeding  be  free,  the  wound  should  be  plugged  with  an 
iodoform-gauze  tampon,  which  is  to  remain  permanently,  or  may, 
perhaps,  be  carefully  removed  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  when, 
if  the  bleeding  be  almost  entirely  checked,  the  cautery  may  be 
used  as  a  further  precaution;  if  the  flow  be  free,  the  tampon 
must  be  replaced  and  allowed  to  remain  permanently. 

"  Wounds  of  the  pancreas,  spleen,  or  kidneys  must  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  or,  if  these  measures  fail,  either 
spleen  or  kidney  must  be  excised.  Since  a  wounded  splenic 
artery  would  lead  to  gangrene  of  the  organ,  it  must  be  removed. 
The  same  advice  holds  good  for  wound  of  a  renal  artery,  but  in 
these  cases  death  from  haemorrhage  will  usually  result  before  art 
can  intervene ;  still,  such  possible  complications  must  be  provided 
for.  Wounds  of  the  bladder  had  best  be  sewn  with  dry  chromic 
and  sulphurous  acid  gut,  which,  by  its  swelling,  will  fill  the  track 
of  the  little  wounds ;  and  the  needle  should  be  a  round  one,  as 
small  as  can  be  made  to  carry  the  thread.  Contused  bowel  will 
almost  certainly  slough,  so  that  the  injured  portion  had  better  be 
excised  and  the  healthy  peritonasal  surfaces  united  by  suture. 
Wounded  or  contused  omentum  or  mesentery  must  also  be  excised, 
and  the  edges  carefully  united  by  interrupted  sutures.  The 
experience  of  at  least  one  case  has  shown  that  since  an  omental 
slough  cannot  be  eliminated  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  as  occurs 
in  wounds  of  the  intestine,  a  fatal  generalized  peritonitis  will 
result  from  the  local  gangrene.  All  bleeding  must  be  checked, 
even  from  the  smallest  vessels,  for  quite  extensive  oozing  will 
occur  from  most  insignificant  vascular  orifices,  because  they  are 
situated  in  a  closed  cavity,  and,  although  the  amount  lost  may 
not  be  dangerous  j>cr  se,  it  will  prove  so  as  a  source  of  septicemia 
or  peritonitis." 

This  was  so  in  Dr.  Keen's  case  (loc.  supra  cit.).  The  htemor- 
rhage  here  extended  fan-shaped  in  a  moderately  thick  layer 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery,  its  periphery  extending 
almost  2  feet  along  the  bowel,  and  its  point  being  at  the  mesen- 
teric attachment  to  the  spine.  The  chief  bleeding  came  from  a 
hole  in  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  and  was  secured  after  much 
difficulty  by  a  laterally  placed  ligature  of  chromic  gut.  In  spite 
of  most  careful  antiseptic  precautions  and  unremitting  after-treat- 
raent,  the  patient  died,  on  the  fifteenth  day,  of  suppuration  in  this 
clot,  and  gangrene  of  the  intestine  connected  with  this  part  of 
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the  mesentery.    Wounds  of  the  spleen  must  be  treated  by  th 
methods  already  given  for  the  liver  and  kidney.    The  treatm  t 
Of  those  in  the  bladder  is  given  fully  later  (p.  949). 

"  If  a  segment  of  bowel  is  to  be  excised,  the  cuts  should  b 
made  at  such  points  as  correspond  to  the  distribution  of  a  \&Vt 
mesenteric  branch,  in  order  to  secure  a  due  blood-supply  to  the 
edges  of  the  incisions,  and  the  parts  to  be  removed  should  be  laid 
upon  a  large  fiat  sponge,  or  folded  napkins,  to  prevent  faecal  ex- 
travasation into  the  abdominal  cavity.    To  avoid  escape  of  feces 
during  excision  of  intestine,  the  simplest  of  all  clamps  is  small 
rubber  tubing  made  to  pierce  the  mesentery  on  each  side  of  the 
wound,  at  a  spot  devoid  of  vessels,  passed  round  the  intestine, 
and  knotted  once  (Dr.  Shackner,  Ann.  of  Surg.,  June  1890).  To 
obviate  kinking*  of  the  bowel,  a  V-shaped  piece  of  the  mesentery 
must  be  removed,  the  branches  of  the  V  not  corresponding  to  the 
cut  edges  of  the  bowel,  but  presenting  a  free  margin  of  £  inch 
lest  want  of  vascularity  cause  failure  of  union  at  this  the  most 
doubtful  point.     After  arresting  hemorrhage,  the  mesenteric 
wound  must  be  carefully  coaptated  by  numerous  points  of  inter- 
rupted suture.t 

"  Should  the  pulse  fail  at  anytime  during  the  operation  owing 
to  irritation  and  paresis  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  flushing 
the  intestines  and  peritonseal  cavity  with  hot  water  will  often  at 
once  remove  the  unfavourable  condition.  The  most  scrupulous 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  peritonseal  toilet,  which  can  be 
most  quickly  and  effectively  made  by  thorough  irrigation  of  the 
cavity  with  warm  sterilized  water  and  subsequent  careful  removal 
of  all  fluid  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  sponges,  especial  attention 
being  paid  to  the  case  of  the  pelvis  and  the  renal  regions. 

"  When  possible,  the  peritonaeum  should  be  united  over  the 
orifices  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball,$  and  a  little  iodoform 
rubbed  in  

"  When  incipient  peritonitis  exists  at  the  time  of  operation,  with 
the  probable  formation  of  large  quantities  of  acrid  septicaemia  or 
saprasmia  inducing  ser.um,  drainage  should  in  all  cases  be  insti- 
tuted The  tube,  preferably  of  glass,  should  have  its  end 


*  Where  the  part  of  the  intestine  exsected  is  small  there  is  no  danger  of  kink- 
ing, and  no  removal  of  mesentery  is  needed. 

t  Where  the  security  of  the  suturing  of  a  severe  wound  of  intestine  is  doubtful. 
Dr.  Senn's  plan  of  giving  support  by  attaching  a  piece  of  omentum  should  be 
used. 

X  If  the  track  of  the  ball  is  likely  to  be  septic,  it  should  also  be  treated  by 
incision,  cleansing,  and  drainage. 
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kept  well  down  between  the  bladder  and  rectum  in  the  male,  or 
n  Douo-las's  cul-de-sac  in  the  female,  with  the  external  orifice 
plucro-ed  with  iodoform  cotton." 

S  many  of  the  above  points  must  be  considered,  till  more 
cases  give  us  better  light,  still  sub  juclice,  I  have  added,  for  contrast, 
the  views  of  another  American  surgeon,  Dr.  McGraw,  of  Detroit 
(Trs.  Amcr.  Surg.  Assoc.,  May  1889).  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
some  most  important  points— e.g.,  the  site  of  the  incision  and  the 
question  of  how  best  to  examine  the  intestines — they  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  Dr.  Nancrede.  Dr.  McGraw's  chief  proposi- 
tions are  as  follows  :— (i.)  Bullets  which  enter  the  abdominal  cavity 
pass  in  a  nearly  absolutely  straight  line  from  the  orifice  of  entrance 
to  that  of  exit,  or  their  final  stopping-place  in  the  viscera,  (ii.) 

I  An  incision  made  directly  in  the  course  of  the  ball  will  give  the 
shortest  route  to  the  injured  parts.  If  balls  pass  through  the 
abdomen  in  straight  lines,  a  cut  over  the  path  of  a  ball  will  open 
the  nearest  possible  way  to  the  wound  underneath,  provided  the 
viscera  have  not  shifted  their  places  since  the  shooting.  Even 
then  they  could  be  easily  brought  into  the  wound  for  the  purpose 

:  of  repair.  Coils  or  viscera  which  could  not  be  so  brought  could  not 
possibly  have  been  struck  by  the  ball,  (iii.)  If  a  gunshot  wound 
of  the  intestine  will  not  under  pressure  permit  discharge  of 
its  contents,  it  has  been  closed  by  the  eversion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  or  by  the  exudation  of  plastic  lymph.  In  either  case 
the  wound  would  probably  recover  without  suture  if  kept  perfectly 

>  aseptic,  and  if  the  bowels  are  kept  perfectly  quiet,  (iv.)  An  empty 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  most  favourable  for  healing. 
To  secure  this  as  far  as  possible,  it  may  be  proper,  in  some  cases 
of  injury  of  the  bowel  after  a  hearty  meal,  to  evacuate  the  stomach 
by  a  siphon.    This  would  be  especially  indicated  in  wounds  of 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  whether 
the  surgeon  does  or  does  not  decide  on  operative  treatment.  In 
small  wounds  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  suture  may  sometimes 
be  omitted  if  the  surgeon  can  be  assured  that  these  viscera  are 
empty,    (v.)  Senn's  method  of  hydrogen-gas  insufflation  {supra, 
P-  773))  however  admirable  in  recent  cases,  should  be  used  with 
great  caution  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.     The  distension  and 
motion  of  the  gut  caused  by  the  insufflation  might  rupture  inflam- 
matory adhesions,  break  open  intestinal  wounds  that  had  nearly 
healed,  and  make  a  peritonitis  general  which  had  become  circum- 
scribed,   (vi.)  The  dangers  of  the  operation  are  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  to  the  amount  of  evisceration.  The  length 
of  an  operation  may  be  lessened — (1)  By  strictly  limiting  the 
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examination  of  the  viscera  to  such  of  them  as  may  have  been 
in  the  course  of  the  ball.     (2)  By  suturing  wounds  in  the  gut 
wherever  it  is  possible, .  instead  of  excising  them.    The  latter 
should  be  reserved  for  wounds  that  do  not  permit  inversion  and 
suture.     (3)  By  omitting  all  operative  procedures,  even  suture 
in  all  wounds  which  have  become  so  thoroughly  occluded  by 
plastic  material  that  the  contents  of  the  bowel  cannot  be  passed 
through  them.     (4)  When  many  wounds  occur  near  together,  by 
operating  first  on  those  wounds  which  imperatively  demand  it 
and  leaving  to  the  last  those  which  may  recover  without  operation. 
If  the  stomach   and  intestine  are  both  perforated,  the  small 
intestine  should  be  first  attended  to,  as  the  stomach,  if  empty, 
may  recover  without  suture.     So,  too,  large  wounds  should  be 
sutured  before  small  ones,  discharging  wounds  before  those  which 
are  occluded.     (5)  By  never  turning  out  all  the  intestines  except, 
first,  when  haemorrhage  is  otherwise  uncontrollable ;  or,  second, 
when  there  is  evidently  a  discharging  wound  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  found.     "  The  examination  of  the  whole  intestine  by 
slipping  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  through  the  fingers,  though 
not  causing  the  exposure  of  evisceration,  nevertheless  consumes  an 
enormous  amount  of  time,  and  reduces  very  materially  the  strength 
of  the  patient.    In  my  opinion,  surgeons  have  exaggerated  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  discovering  wounds,  which  have  made 
this  procedure  necessary.    The  incision  over  the  course  of  the 
ball  will  aid  materially  in  the  diagnosis  by  exclusion,  for  no 
intestine  which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  path  of  the  missile 
could  possibly  have  been  hit  by  it.    It  is  not  probable  that  a  gut 
would  slip  more  than  3  or  4  inches  away  from  the  place  it 
occupied  when  wounded,  and  with  the  incision  I  have  mentioned 
the  necessity  would  rarely  occur  of  examining  any  other  viscera 
than  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  surgeon  in  operating  has  repaired  all  the  wounds 
he  has  been  able  to  find  in  or  near  the  course  of  the  ball ;  he  has 
washed  out  the  abdominal  cavity ;  he  has  with  his  hands  gently 
pressed  upon  all  the  viscera  which  could  possibly  have  been  injured, 
and  his  hands  have  come  out  unstained ;  he  has,  furthermore,  with 
soft  sponges,  wiped  out  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
without  finding  blood  or  feces.     Shall  he  then,  without  any 
evidence  whatever  of  an  additional  wound,  subject  his  already 
exhausted  patient  to  a  most  dangerous  procedure  on  the  mere 
suspicion  that  there  might  be  a  still  undiscovered  wound?'' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  site  of 
the  incision,  and  the  desirability  of  turning  out  all  the  intestines 
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for  examination,  turns  on  the  question  of  how  best  all  injuries  of 
the  peritomeal  cavity  can  be  detected.  The  advocates  of  the  latter 
step  and  the  median  free  incision  claim  that  by  this  alone  can  the 
needful  inspection  be  made  of  all  the  viscera,  both  free  and  fixed, 
hollow  and  solid ;  they  point  to  numerous  cases  in  which  even  by 
this  means  of  complete  examination  injuries  have  been  overlooked 
and  have  marred  the  success  of  an  otherwise  complete  and  most 
hopeful  operation ;  they  hold  that  the  median  incision  alone  will 
meet  those  cases  where  the  course  of  the  ball  is  not  direct,  but 
erratic,  or  where,  by  moving  the  patient  a  long  distance,  or  from 
peritonitis  setting  in  late,  peristalsis  has  altered  the  position  of  the 
bowels.  Till  we  have  more  cases  to  guide  us,  I  think  the  published 
evidence  shows  clearly  that  the  median  incision  is  the  wiser  save 
in  a  few  cases,  as  where  the  wounds  lie  well  away  to  one  side,  as 
here  the  colon  may  be  found  shot  through,  and  only  this  organ 
and  the  contiguous  small  intestine  and  the  kidney  behind  will 
require  examination.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  the 
great  advantage  of  more  complete  exploration  which  the  median 
incision  affords  goes  the  greater  risk  of  shock  and  of  general 
contamination  of  the  peritonasal  cavity,  as  coils  which  are  possibly 
leaking  are  drawn  up  into  the  wound.  This  will  have  to  be. met 
by  careful  irrigation  later.  With  regard  to  turning  out  all  the 
intestines,  the  advocates  of  this  step  claim  that  by  this  alone  can 
all  the  wounds  be  found,  and  that  this  step,  by  the  more  rapid 
searching  which  it  allows,  in  reality  diminishes  shock.  Till  more 
cases  have  been  published — and  surgeons  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
candour  and  fulness  with  which  the  American  surgeons  have 
made  known  their  failures  as  well  as  their  successes — each  case 
must  be  decided  on  its  merits.  The  points  which  will  aid  the 
surgeon  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  above  two  steps  are  any 
obliquity  of  the  wound  of  entrance  and  of  the  course  of  the  ball ; 
the  position  of  the  wound  of  entrance,  whether  near  the  middle 
or  the  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen ;  any  evidence  of  its  having 
passed  from  side  to  side ;  entire  uncertainty  as  to  its  course ; 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  injury  ;  the  interval  between 
this  and  the  last  meal,  and  whether  the  patient  has  been  kept 
quiet. 

The  chief  points  in  the  after-treatment  are  rectal  feeding  for 
forty-eight  hours  or  longer  if  the  stomach  or  upper  part  of  the 
intestine  have  been  injured*    Periodic  emptying  of  the  drainage- 


Ihe  passage  of  a  long  tube  may  bring  about  the  escape  of  flatus,  and  so 
give  great  relief. 

3  E 
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tube  with  a  syringe,  or  even  irrigation  through  it.  Morphia 
injections,  combined  with  atropia  (about  ^'77  gr.)  rather  than  opium. 
Cold  to  the  abdomen  by  means  of  an  ice  coil.  Careful  use  of 
saline  aperients,  e.g.,  Seidlitz  powders,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Tait,  a  little  later. 

The  following  details  are  the  outcome  of  experiments  by  Dr 
Parkes.*     They  have  already  laid  foundations  for  much  good 
work.     "  Where  several  wounds  occurred  rather  close  together 
and  were  enough  to  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  integrity 
of  the  bowel,  one  resection  was  made  to  include  all  of  them,  even 
when  the  length  removed  measured  10  inches  or  more.  Where 

Fig.  126. 


Fig.  125. 


Multiple  bullet  wounds  (ten  complete 
perforations)  in  18  inches  of  ileum.  A  good 
instance  of  a  class  of  cases  most  difficult 
to  manage,  and  fatal  in  their  results. 
(Parkes.) 


To  tbe  left  a  bullet  wound  is  shown 
pared,  with  six  Lembert's  sutures  in 
position  ready  for  tying.  To  the  right 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  bowel 
is  shown,  so  mangled  as  to  require 
resection.  (Parkes.) 


the  points  of  injury  were  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and 
extensive  damage  done  at  each  point,  several  resections  of  a  length 
of  the  tube  just  sufficient  to  include  the  injured  portions  were 
made.t  In  the  former  case,  in  which  several  inches  of  the  tube 
were  taken  away,  the  mesentery  was  ligated  as  close  as  practicable 
to  the  intestine  (Fig.  128)  in  sections  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  vessels  going  to  the  resected  portions.  The  mesentery  was  then 
divided  close  to  the  intestine,  and  a  V-shaped  portion  of  it  removed. 
After  this  the  tube  itself  was  divided  and  the  wounded  portion 


*  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Small  Intestines.  Chicago :  18S4.  Dogs  were  the 
patients. 

t  It  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  success  will  follow  a  single  resection, 
even  if  that  include  a  number  of  perforations,  and  involve  8  or  10  inches  of  the 
gut,  in  comparison  with  those  cases  where  several  excisions  are  made  of  wounded 
parts  widely  separated. 
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removed.  One  artery  always  needing  ligation  was  found  in  the 
divided  ends  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  mesentery  with  the 
intestine.  Before  the  final  division  of  the  intestine,  its  contents 
were  pushed  out  of  the  way,  compression  being  exercised  on  its 
walls  by  forceps  or  temporary  ligature*  (pp.  785,  798,  Fig.  124). 

"  Results  soon  demonstrated  the  paramount  necessity  of  care- 
fully selecting  the  place  for  final  division  of  the  intestine,  in 
order  to  avoid  sloughing  of  the  edges,  the  results  being  best  in 
those  cases  where  the  division  was  made  close  to  the  point  at 
which  any  given  mesenteric  artery  approached  nearest  to  the 
intestine,  as  compared  with  those  where  the  cut  was  made  in  the 
intervals  between  any  two  branches,  and  this  was  seemingly  de- 
pendent on  the  better  supply  of  blood.  Immediately  after  divi- 
sion of  the  intestine,  there  followed  a  regular  and  considerable 
contraction  of  the  calibre  of  the  tube  close  up  to  the  divided 
edge,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibre. 
This  persisted  for  a  time,  but  was  soon  followed  by  an  eversion  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  rolled  out  and  over  the  constricted 
portion  in  a  remarkable  manner  (Figs.  125,  127,  128).  This 
protrusion  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  easy  and  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  bowel ;  and  when  turned  into  the  bowel, 
diminishes  its  calibre  considerably,  although  it  was  not  demon- 
strated that  the  obstruction  was  ever  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  get  rid  of  it,  but  all  these  were  finally  abandoned.! 

"In  all  instances  where  a  perforation  was  severe  enough  to 
require  a  resection  of  the  wounded  part,  it  was  found  advan- 
tageous to  leave,  if  possible,  a  strip  of  the  bowel  near  the  mesen- 
teric junction  (Fig.  127),  taking  out  the  wounded  portion  by 
a  V-shaped  incision.  The  part  left  acted  as  a  support  to  the 
wound,  avoided  division  of  the  blood-vessels,  opposed  the  action 
of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  in  no  instance  in  which  this  plan 
was  adopted  was  there  any  appearance  of  separation  of  the  wound. + 


*  The  constriction  mark  made  by  the  forceps  or  ligature  was  to  be  plainly 
seen  several  days  after  the  operation. 

t  Thus  "  it  was  pared  away  with  scissors  ;  it  was  dissected  up  from  the  other 
coats  for  J  inch  from  the  edges ;  but  the  conclusion  was  finally  reached  that, 
instead  of  being  a  harm,  its  presence  was  useful  in  giving  support,  protection, 
and,  perhaps,  vascularity  to  the  freshly  sutured  edges  ;  at  least,  in  all  instances 
where  it  was  removed  the  stitches  were  found  torn  out  and  union  defeated  ;  in 
no  instance  where  it  was  left  entire  did  there  fail  to  be  union  in  some  part,  and 
HO  sutures  gave  way  when  properly  applied." 

+  Dr.  Parkes  found  that,  in  small  perforations  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
the  case  did  well  after  drawing  the  peritonaea]  surfaces  some  distance  from  the 
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....  Perforations  through  the  mesenteric  surface  of  the  intes- 
tine were  the  most  difficult  to  treat,  and,  even  if  slight,  seemed 
always  to  require  a  complete  excision.  A  partial  excision  of 
this  surface  of  the  bowel  resulted  in  an  acute-angled  elbow  which 
never  did  well.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  mesentery  with 
_  the  bowel  will  usually  be  found 

l1  IG.  127.  " 

the  most  troublesome  to  manage 
in  applying  the  sutures  in  re- 
storing a  complete  division. 
....  The  difficulty  arises  ap- 
parently from  the  manner  in 
which  the  folds  of  peritonasum 
separate  from  each  other  before 
passing  on  to  invest  the  bowel, 
leaving  a  little  triangular  in- 
terval filled  with  loose  connec- 
..  ,  .   ^  ±,    tive  tissue,    fat,    and  vessels. 

A  shows  the  ship  of  bowel  left  at  the 

mesenteric  border  (p.  803)  ;  B,  the  triangular  Now,  it  the  Suture  tails  to  m- 

interval  where  the  mesentery  encloses  the  dude  the  muscular  COat  as  Well 

gut,  a  spot  very  hard  to  close.    (Parkes.)  &g     ^    periWum     at  tMs 

point,  the  junction  will  surely  give  way.  To  make  this  point 
secure,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  placing  at  least  three 
sutures,  this  number  being  usually  quite  enough  to  include  the 
troublesome  area,  and  these  should  always  be  the  first  sutures 
applied.  In  completing  the  junction,  it  assists  materially,  and 
especially  avoids  trouble  from  the  everted  mucous  membrane,  to 
apply  one  at  the  most  convex  surface,  and  then  one  half-way 

down  on  each  lateral  surface  The  greatest  number  of 

mishaps  followed  drawing  the  sutures  too  tightly,  which,  if  done, 
leads  to  death  of  the  applied  edges  and  of  course  to  failure. 
They  must  be  drawn  only  sufficiently  close  to  bring  the  surfaces 
fairly  in  contact ;  the  subsequent  swelling  from  obstructed  circu- 
lation will  hold  the  surfaces  firmly  together  until  glued  to  each 
other  by  the  rapidly  forming  adhesive  material."*  With  regard 
to  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the  divided  mesentery  after  re- 
moval of  some  length  of  intestine,  Dr.  Parkes  does  not  seem  to 

edges  thereof  over  it  by  a  continued  suture,  thus  converting  it  into  a  linear  wound. 
He  thinks  this  plan  may  safely  take  the  place  of  excision  in  not  a  few  cases  0 

quite  severe  injury.  ,  _„jies 

*  The  sutures  were  of  No.  1  catgut  or  No.  2  silk ;  fully  curved  round  needles 
are  recommended,  or,  preferably,  ordinary  straight  sewing-needles    Ibe  me 
used  was  the  continuous  or  Lembert's  (Figs.  122,  123).  Great istres 
not  allowing  the  needle  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  lest  the  sutures 
their  track  become  septic,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Howse  in  gastrostomy. 
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Bullet  wound  near 


Fig.  128. 


(Parkes.) 


be  decided.  It  would  seem  from  his  account,  which  is  not  clear 
on  this  point,  that,  after  tying  the  mesenteric  vessels  (Fig.  128) 
and  suturing  the  divided  ends  of  the  intestine,  the  cut  mesen- 
tery should°be  united  to  the  now  joined  intestine,  making  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  continuous  surface  of  mesentery. 

I  append  the  following  as  instances  of  what  injuries  the  sur- 
aeon  may  expect  to  have  to  deal  with, 
umbilicus;  seven  openings  in  ali- 
mentary canal — viz.,  three  openings 
close  together  in  the  small  intes- 
tioe  (3?  feet  below  the  duodenum), 
two  openings  in  the  descending- 
colon,  and  two  in  the  rectum  ;  no 
great  extravasation ;  also  a  large 
vein  wound  in  the  mesentery ;  death 
from  peritonitis ;  bullet  found  near 
ischial  spine  (Annandale,  Lancet, 
April  15,  1885).  Pistol  wound 
near  navel ;  seventeen  hours  later, 
operation ;  2  pints  of  bloody  serum  let  out,  with  small  clots, 
but  no  fasces ;  seven  penetrating  wounds  of  intestine,  six  in 
the  small,  one  in  the  sigmoid  containing  the  bullet ;  all  the 
openings  plugged  with  ragged,  everted  mucous  membrane ;  no 
fascal  escape  till  edges  were  separated ;  careful  suturing  and 
toilet ;  recovery  after  a  very  critical  condition  for  a  week  (Bull, 
Ann.  of  Surg.,  May  1885).  Bullet  entrance  close  to  navel; 
operation  two  hours  later ;  abdominal  cavity  full  of  blood ; 
spirting  artery  in  mesentery ;  eleven  wounds  requiring  suture 
in  small  intestine,  and  two  in  ascending  colon ;  no  fascal  extrava- 
sation, but  a  melon-seed  body  found  and  removed  ;  on  the 
thirteenth  day  great  rectal  tenesmus  led  to  discovery  of  blood 
effusion  in  pelvis ;  3  pints  let  out  by  incision  about  2  inches 
within  anus;  recovery;  bullet  passed  per  anum  (Hamilton,  Journ. 
Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.,  August  22,  1885  ;  Ann.  of  Surg.,  November 
1885).  Bullet  entrance  3^  inches  above  umbilicus,  and  just  to 
left  of  middle  line  ;  operation  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  rent  in 
omentum  close  to  great  curvature  of  stomach,  and  two  linear 
rents  in  this  viscus  found  with  much  difficulty ;  operation  had  to 
be  concluded  quickly  from  patient's  critical  condition ;  death 
within  a  few  hours  with  acute  peritonitis ;  four  wounds  found  in 
upper  part  of  jejunum,  all  within  a  distance  of  3  inches  (Briddon, 
New  York  Surg.  Soc,  December  8,  1886;  Aim.  of  Surg.,  April 
I887).    Bullet  wound  2  inches  above  and  2  inches  inside  right 
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anterior  superior  spine  ;  operation  in  nine  hours ;  wound  found  ia 
ascending  colon  pouring  out  faeces ;  another  wound  in  colon  also 
pouring  out  fasces ;  both  sutured;  recovery  (McGraw,  Chieago 
Med.  Journ.  and  Exam.,  July  1887  ;  Aim.  of  Surg.  December 
1887). 

A  very  complete  table,  containing  234  cases,  is  given  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  K.  Morton  (Journ.  Amer.^Med.  Assoc.,  Jan.  4,  1890); 
others  by  Sir  W.  MacCormac  and  Mr.  Barker  will  be  found  b 
the  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  May  1 1,  1887,  and  March  17,  1888. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  the  Cartwright  Prize 
Essay  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis,  of  New  York  (Airier.  Journ.  Med.  Sri., 
Oct.  1887  : — Relative  frequency  of  rupture,  in  1 1 3  cases. — Duo- 
denum, 6  ;  jejunum,  44;  ileum,  38  ;  "other  parts  of  small  intes- 
tine," 2 1  ;  large  intestine,  4.     While  the  duodenum  and  large 
intestine  escape  from  their  sheltered  position,  the  jejunum  is  most 
frequently  ruptured  in  its  first  3  feet,  the  ileum  in  its  last  3. 
Faecal  extravasation  is  almost  invariably  present.    The  most  fre- 
quent and  important  complication  of  ruptured  intestine  is  laceration 
or  contusion  of  the  mesentery ;  this  is  important  from  the  rapidly 
fatal  haemorrhage,  or,  later,  gangrene.     The  cases  of  ruptured 
intestine  fall  clinically  into  three  classes.     (A)  The  shock  never 
leaves  the  patient,  may  never  lessen,  but  pass,  rapidly  or  slowly, 
into  fatal  collapse.    This  may  be  due  to  (1)  the  shock  of  the 
accident;    (2)  to    haemorrhage;    (3)    to    faecal  extravasation. 
(B)  Those  in  which  evident  peritonitis  developes.    The  diagnosis 
is  easiest  in  these  cases,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  the  most 
common.     (C)  The  most  common.    Instead  of  evident  peritonitis 
setting  in  after  reaction  has  taken  place,  vague  symptoms  appear, 
keeping  the  surgeon  in  expectation  of  it,  but  giving  nothing  on 
which  he  can  found  a  positive  diagnosis,  for  the  same  slight 
indications  are  common  in  cases  in  which  ultimate  recovery  has 
taken  place.     Patient  is  apathetic,  seemingly  satisfied  with  his 
condition,  and  thus  misleading  ;  or,  getting  gradually  weaker  and, 
therefore,  being  less  able  to  complain,  appears  to  be  improving. 
Peritonitis   in  this  group  of  cases  developes  so  slowly  that  its 
beginning  cannot  be  noted.    Duration  of  life. — The  average  taken 
from  1 13  cases  is  forty-eight  hours.     Chief  points  in  thediagn(&& 
of  rupture  of  intestine. — Cause — e.g.,  a  kick.    This  was  so  in  28 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.    The  intestine  is  crushed  between  the  spine 
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and  the  force  employed.  Severe  shock  *  pain,  tenderness,  vomit- 
ing^ tympanitis.t  and  peritonitis.  A  certain  diagnosis  is  seldom 
possible  for  the  first  sixteen  hours,  and  symptoms  may  be  latent 
longer.  There  may  be  evidence  of  hemorrhage  from  laceration  of 
liver,  mesentery,  or  kidney.  The  symptoms  of  contusion  only  are 
often  more  acute  at  first  than  those  of  rupture,  but  generally  the 
patient  soon  begins  to  improve.  Treatment.—  Where  rupture  of 
intestine  or  severe  haemorrhage  is  probably  present,  exploration 
should  take  place  at  once,  but  in  the  severest  contusions  there  are 
many  chances  that  the  intestine  has  escaped.  The  incision  should 
be  median  and  a  long  one,  at  least  4  inches,  the  parietes  here 
being  normal,  not  distended  and  atrophied  as  in  abdominal  tumours. 
When  all  the  intestine  has  to  be  drawn  out  and  examined,  and  no 
operation  can  be  otherwise  complete,  the  incision  should  be  8  inches 
long.  In  any  case  the  centre  should  be  at  the  umbilicus,  unless 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  stomach  that  is  injured.  It  should  not 
be  lower  down,  or  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery  may  interfere 
with  the  pulling  out  of  the  intestine,  especially  if  it  be  short  and 
thickened  with  fat.  Blood  may  show  through  the  peritoneum 
before  this  is  opened.  When  this  membrane  is  incised,  a  sponge 
should  be  passed  in  on  clamp-forceps  to  search  for  blood,  feces, 
or  pus.  If  haemorrhage  is  going  on,  the  opening  the  abdomen 
may  stop  it  (Parkes,  Med.  News,  May  17,  1884),  or  it  may  in- 
crease, causing  grave  symptoms.  If  it  well  up,  a  hand  should  be 
passed  in,  under  the  omentum,  upwards  and  backwards,  to  make 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta  and  root  of  the  mesentery.  All 
the  small  intestine  is  then  turned  out  into  hot  aseptic  towels, 
bleeding  points  are  then  found  and  secured  with  clamp -forceps, 
while  the  pressure  is  relaxed  to  note  the  effect  on  the  bleeding. 
The  bleeding  being  arrested,  any  injiiry  to  the  intestine  is  sought 
for.  If  a  rupture  is  found,  the  part  should  be  kept  outside  in  a 
hot  aseptic  towel,  while  the  rest  is  returned.  If  haemorrhage  is 
slight  or  absent,  the  intestine  should  be  drawn  out  loop  by  loop, 
and  inspected  till  the  whole  is  examined.  Fecal  extravasation 
should  be  avoided  by  extremely  careful  handling  of  the  intestine, 


*  Shock  is  quite  unreliable,  as  it  depends,  not  on  the  severity  of  the  injury,  but 
on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient. 

t  This  is  usually  persistent  when  rupture  of  the  intestine  is  present. 

t  Mr.  Robson  (Clin.  JSoc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  130)  thus  lays  stress  on  the  liver 
ofalness.  When  normal,  this  is  almost  proof  of  absence  of  perforating  wound  of 
alimentary  canal ;  when  diminished  it  is  suspicious,  but  when  absent  it  is  almost 
pathognomonic  of  ruptured  intestine. 
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the  wound  thus  remaining  unsoiled.    When  all  the  intestine  » 
inspected,  the  peritoneal  cavity  should  be  carefully  flushed  out  as 
at  p.  775.    Any  distended  coil  may  be  aspirated  and  the  puncture 
tied  up  or  opened  as  at  p.  773.    If  the  large  intestine  be  much 
distended,  a  long  rectal  tube  may  be  passed  and  manipulated 
along  through  the  walls  of  the  intestine.     Small  ruptures  will 
often  admit  of  suture  without  resection.    In  most  cases  of  rupture 
of  the  intestine,  making  an  artificial  anus  will  be  the  best  course 
the  continuity  of  the  gut  being  restored  later.    Resection  and 
suture  should  be  reserved  for  the  most  favourable  cases.    If  the 
case  is  very  grave,  the  best  course  is  to  make  an  artificial  anus  by 
closing  the  ends  of  the  intestine  with  ligatures  or  clamps,  then 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  peritoneal  cavity,  next  pass  the  parietal 
deep  sutures  farther  back  than  usual,  so  as  to  thoroughly  evert 
the  peritoneum,  and  trust  to  the  presence  of  these  sutures 
together  with  the  ligature  or  clamps,  to  hold  the  ends  of  the 
intestine  in  place  until  the  adhesions  are  firm.    This  course  ought 
not  to  take  more  than  half  an  hour.    Other  viscera  may  be  injured 
and  have  to  be  dealt  with  {vide  supra,  p.  797).    No  operation 
should  be  performed  if  marked  collapse  is  present.    If  the  patient 
does  not  respond  to  stimuli,  he  will  not  survive  laparotomy. 

Mr.  Eobson  (loc.  supra  cit.)  advises  as  follows  on  the  question 
of  operation  :— "  In  cases  of  doubt  one  is  so  prone  to  wait,  hoping 
for  the  turn  of  events,  and  then  to  arrange  to  operate  when  too 
late,  that  it  is  well  to  have  some  formulated  rule,  and  for  my  own 
guidance  I  have  adopted  the  following.  In  cases  where  there  is 
a  reasonable  belief  that  the  intestine  is  wounded,  exploration  by  a 
small  median  incision  must  be  made,  when,  if  there  is  any  rupture 
of  the  bowel,  flatus,  or  serum  tinged  with  blood,  or  feculent 
material  will  escape  through  the  small  peritoneal  opening,  which 
can  then  be  enlarged  and  necessary  treatment  adopted ;  but  should 
no  flatus  or  fluid  appear  and  the  peritoneum  prove  to  be  healthy, 
the  small  wound  can  be  closed." 


(    Hog  ) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  STOMACH. 

GASTROSTOMY.  —  GASTROTOMY.  —  DIGITAL  DILATA- 
TION OF  PYLORUS. — EXCISION"  OF  PYLORUS. — 
CURETTING  CANCER  OF  STOMACH. — GASTRO- 
ENTEROSTOMY— DUODENOSTOMY  AND  JEJUNOS- 
TOMY. 

GASTROSTOMY. 

Indications. 

I.  Certain  cases  of  cancerous  stricture.  This  also  includes  in- 
vasion of  the  oesophagus,  secondarily,  from  primary  cancer  of  the 
mediastinal  glands,  &c.  2 .  Cancerous  disease  of  the  pharynx  ; 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  malignant  disease  of  tonsil  or  back  of  tongue 
not  admitting  of  operation.  A  very  interesting  case  is  given  by 
Mr.  Whitehead  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  July  22,  1882).  Here,  in  a 
patient  aged  forty,  excision  of  the  tongue  had  to  be  followed  by 
tracheotomy  and  gastrostomy,  owing  to  the  original  extent  of  the 
disease.  At  the  last  report  the  patient  was  alive,  four  months 
after  the  gastrostomy,  five  after  the  removal  of  the  tongue. 
Two  such  cases  are  given  by  Mr.  Stonham  (Lancet,  Oct.  2, 
1886).  One  patient  survived  four  months;  the  other,  one.  In 
this  case  the  growth  was  so  extensive  as  to  necessitate  tracheotomy 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  gastrostomy.  Both  patients  experienced 
great  relief.  Tracheotomy  was  also  required  in  Mr.  King  Green's 
case  (Lancet,  Feb.  3,  1883),  though  here  the  disease  was  either 
m  the  pharynx  or  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  I  think  that  in 
these  cases,,  also,  the  last  few  months  of  life  might  often  be  ren- 
dered much  more  comfortable  by  a  timely  performed  gastrostomy. 
3-  Cicatricial  stricture,  whether  traumatic  or  syphilitic. 

The  first  of  these,  from  its  frequency,  requires  separate  notice. 

1.  Cancerous  Stricture. — Here  several  points  call  for  attention. 
Amongst  the  chief  are — the  question  of  the  treatment  of  oeso- 
phageal cancer  by  passage  of  tubes  or  gastrostomy  ;  the  mortality 
of  the  latter  operation ;  and  the  best  date  for  performing  it. 

Between  treatment  by  gastrostomy  and  that  by  tubes  no  fair 
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comparison  can  be  made,  because  the  former  operation  has,  in 
such  a  large  number  of  cases,  been  performed  under  most  un- 
favourable conditions.  Much  too  often  it  has  been  put  off  till 
the  patient,  scarcely  able  to  swallow  liquids,  is  just  kept  alive  by 
enemata.  Such  patients,  worn  out  by  the  miseries  of  slow  star- 
vation, often  with  secondary  disease  and  lung  and  pleural  trouble 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  submitted  to  abdominal  section,  and 
are  not  likely  to  respond  to  the  call  made  upon  their  vitality  to 
unite  two  serous  surfaces  firmly  together,  on  which  depends  the 
success  of  the  operation.*  I  do  not  think  that  I  exaggerate  if  I  say 
that,  in  a  distinct  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  surgeon 
is  asked  to  perform  gastrostomy,  the  hand  of  death  is  already 
on  the  patient,  and  something  next  door  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  grave  has  already  set  in,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
disease. 

In  advising  gastrostomy,  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
merits  ;  the  patients  here  are  not  only  adults,  but  well  on  in  life, 
and,  when  assured  that  the  end  is  certain,  the  surgeon  may,  in 
most  cases,  having  put  all  the  risks  before  the  patient,  leave  it 
to  him  to  decide.  But  I  think  that  if  the  patient,  having  pre- 
viously declined  it,  only  asks  for  operation  when  it  is  clearly  too 
late,  the  surgeon  should  be  firm  enough  to  decline  to  operate 
where,  on  every  ground,  his  interference  will  be  hopeless. 

The  following  points  help  in  a  decision  between  gastrostomy 
and  tubage  : — 

i.  Food  taken. — As  long  as  pulpy,  semi-solid,  or  even  a  pro- 
portion of  solid  food  is  taken,  tubage  should  be  persevered  with. 
But  when  the  time  comes  that  the  patient  is  becoming  restricted 
to  liquids,  the  hour  for  a  successful  gastrostomy  is  slipping  by. 
When  the  patient  is  fed  by  enemata  only,  and  merely  takes  ice 
by  the  mouth,  it  is  too  late  to  operate. 

ii.  Amount  of  pain  felt  with  and  difficulty  in  passing  bougies 
or  tubes. — Any  sensation  of  a  rough  raw  surface,  any  blood  or 
broken-down  tissue  on  the  bougie,  increased  expectoration,  dys- 
pnoea, paroxysmal  cough  (this  may  occur  after  even  a  teaspoonful 
of  fluids),  foetor  of  sputum  or  bougie,  make  it  evident  that  the 
passage  of  instruments  causes  advance  of  ulceration  and  sloughing  , 
when  this  is  increasingly  accompanied  with  pain  and  evidence  of 
laryngeal  irritation,  gastrostomy  should  be  proposed. 

iii.  Site  of  stricture. — The  lower  down  this  is,  the  more  difh- 


*  Such  statistics  as  those  of  M.  Blum  (Arch.  Gen.  de  Mid.,  Nov.  1882)  require 


revision  now. 
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culty  will  there  usually  be  in  dealing  with  it  by  dilatation,  and 
the  nearer  are  important  parts. 

iv.  Condition  of  patient. — Here  the  rate  of  emaciation  must  be 
watched— anything  like  a  loss  of  i  to  2  lbs.  a  week  is  very 
ominous.  How  far  is  the  strength  preserved  ?  how  far  does  the 
patient  tend  to  give  up  his  life-habits  ?  how  far  is  he  bedridden  ? 
Where  the  pulse  is  thready,  the  extremities  cold,  the  temperature 
never  up  to  normal,  the  case  has  gone  too  far. 

v.  Condition  of  viscera. — Evidence  of  implication  of  trachea  or 
bronchi,  of  pleuritic  effusion,  and  of  broncho-pneumonia  must  be 
sought  for.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  has 
extended  beyond  the  oesophagus,  operation  should  usually  be 
declined. 

vi.  Eank  of  life. — A  patient  who  can  afford  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  who  can  have  everything  done  to  palliate  his  condition, 
is,  obviously,  in  a  very  different  condition  to  one  in  a  humbler 
position. 

I  would  thus  sum  up  this  question  of  gastrostomy  or  treatment 
by  tubes : — As  long  as  a  patient  can  swallow  solids  or  semi-solids, 
treatment  by  tubes  and  bougies  should  be  persevered  with. 
Whenever  they  can  be  introduced,  the  tubes  ingeniously  devised 
by  Mr.  Symonds*  will  be  preferred.  These  have  a  funnel-shaped 
extremity  resting  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stricture,  are  introduced 
by  a  conical  bougie,  and  are  kept  in  situ  by  a  loop  of  silk,  which 
comes  out  of  the  mouth  and  is  looped  round  the  ear.  They  are 
not  unsightly,  have  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  the  patient 
to  swallow  his  saliva  and  food,  and  thus  retain  the  pleasures  of 
taste. 

If  a  larger  pattern  of  bougie  is  needed,  none  is  more  suitable 


*  Clin.  Hoc.  Trans.,  vols,  xviii.  p.  155,  xxii.  p.  306  ;  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  April  23, 
1887.  See  also  Dr.  Rodman's  two  cases,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  May  25,  1889.  It  is 
clear  from  these  cases  that  patients  can  be  kept  alive  as  long  and  gain  weight 
equally  by  tubage  as  by  gastrostomy,  and  that  in  some  cases  even  a  malignant 
stricture  can  be  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  tubes,  where  there 
is  considerable  narrowing,  clearly  requires  some  force,  and  thus  needs  skilled 
and  veiy  careful  hands.  Even  in  such  hands,  fatal  mischief  has  been  inflicted. 
Furthermore,  the  blocking  of  the  smaller  tubes  which  alone  will  pass  in  the  later 
stages  will  necessitate  frequent  changing.  With  the  results  above  given,  Dr. 
Rodman  thinks  that  if  the  eye  of  the  tube  be  terminal,  or,  if  lateral,  if  the  lulu- 
be  not  perforated  to  the  slightest  degree  below  the  eye,  there  will  be  less 
risk  of  clotting  of  casein  and  obstruction  of  the  tube.  But  neither  these  pre- 
cautions nor  passing  a  little  water  down  the  tube  after  each  feeding  will  prevent: 
a  block  of  these  smaller  lubes,  which  alone  can  lie  passed  through!  tight,  tubular, 
and  ulcerating  strictures. 
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than  the  flattened  bulbous  one,  ending  in  a  conical  point,  0f 
Mr.  Durham.* 

Any  surgeon  treating  cancerous  stricture  here  by  dilatation 
must  remember  that  treatment  of  cancer  in  this  way  is  contrary 
to  what  is  generally  practised,  and  is  only  justifiable  here  on 
special  grounds— e.g.,  the  fatality  of  the  disease  and  the  risks  of 
gastrostomy ;  that  these  risks  have  been  enormously  increased  by 
the  way  in  which  this  operation  has  been  deferred  ;  that  there 
comes  a  time  in  these  cases  when  tubes  can  no  longer  be  made 
use  of;  and  that  if  gastrostomy  has  been  deferred  till  now  it  had 
better  not  be  performed  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  patient 
should  understand  that  if  he  shuns  the  risks  of  an  early  operation, 
he  renders  himself  liable  to  other  but  as  serious  risks  by  defemng 
it  till  an  hour  when  he  can  only  ask  for  it,  and  the  surgeon 
only  attempt  it,  as  an  almost  utterly  forlorn  hope. 

The  question  of  which  gives  the  greatest  comfort  canuot  be 
answered  dogmatically.  But  no  one  who  has  seen  many  cases  of 
gastrostomy,  and  met  with  a  fair  proportion  of  success,  will  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  result  of  this,  if  performed  early,  with  its  gain  of 
weight  and  freedom  from  pain  and  irritation  during  the  few 
months  which  in  any  case  remain,  to  the  passage  of  tubes  neces- 
sarily more  and  more  frequent  and  difficult  as  the  case  progresses, 
with  the  not  infrequent  distress  and  choking  when  they  are  intro- 
duced, the  blockage  of  the  hollow  ones  by  sputum  or  food,  and 
the  needful  withdrawal  and  re-introduction,  easily  effected,  no 
doubt,  for  some  time,  but  ever  irritating  and  fretting  the  growth. 

I  have  performed  gastrostomy  nine  times,  in  each  case  for 
cancer  of  the  oesophagus  :  in  three  patients  the  operation  was  asked 
for  too  late  ;  in  one,  my  seventh  case,  the  patient  died  from  an 
accident,  for  which  I  am  responsible  (foot-note,  p.  8 1 6) ;  the 
other  five  recovered  well.  One,  a  young  married  woman,  had 
had  symptoms  six  months  ;  she  was  in  the  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy when  operated  on ;  she  lived  in  comfort  for  six  months, 
and  died,  a  month  after  giving  birth  to  a  child  at  the  full  time, 
of  extension  to  the  lung.  Another  patient  lived  between  three 
and  four  months,  and  would  have  survived  longer  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  carelessness  as  to  exposure.  A  third  was  alive  and 
progressing  satisfactorily  when  last  heard  of  four  months  after  the 
operation.  The  fourth  is  still  alive,  four  months  after  his  opera- 
tion. The  fifth  has  made  a  good  recovery,  but  only  nine  weeks 
have  elapsed  since  the  operation. 


*  Syat.  of  Surg. ,  vol.  i.  p.  798.    The  bougies  are  made  by  Krohne  and  Hawksley. 
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Operation  (Fig-  I  29).— Method  of  Howse*  by  Two  Stages. 

Mrst  Stage.— Those  precautions  being  taken  against  shock,  such 
as  warm  wraps,  hot  bottles,  ether  as  an  anesthetic  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs  admits  of  it,  and  if  it  is  quietly  taken  without 
troublesome,  heaving  breathing,  the  surgeon  will  usually  find  it 
most  convenient  to  stand  on  the  right  side  and  to  have  his 
atient  drawn  over  to  this  side  of  the  table.  The  shoulders 
should  be  somewhat  raised  and  the  hips  slightly  flexed,  to  relax  as 
much  as  possible  the  tension  of  the  soft  parts,  which  often  fall 
with  embarrassing  sharpness  over  the  epigastric  angle  from  the 
prominent  ribs  down  to  the  wasted,  retracted  umbilical  region. 

Mr.  Howse  (Did.  Pract.  Surg.,  p.  5  90)  recommends  the  follow- 
ino-  incision  : — (1)  An  oblique  one,  about  2\  inches  long,  parallel 
with  and  about  1  inch  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  left  costal 
cartilages.  This  incision  should  start  about  i\  inch  from  the 
middle  line,  and  its  length  must  depend  on  the  varying  develop- 
ment of  the  rectus  muscle.  It  should  not  go  higher  than  the  above 
point,  as  it  will  not  leave  enough  free  skin  and  muscle  between 
the  cartilages  and  the  incision  to  fasten  the  sutures  to.  This 
first  incision  is  only  to  be  carried  through  the  skin  and  fascia. 
When  made,  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  will  be  seen  at  the  inner 
end,  and  at  its  outer  end  a  portion  of  the  linea  semilunaris  and 
of  the  external  oblique.  The  usual  plan  of  continuing  the 
operation  is  to  have  the  muscles  and  fasciae  of  the  abdomen  incised 
in  the  same  way  as  the  superficial  parts.  Mr.  Howse  prefers  to 
continue  the  operation  as  follows  : — (2)  The  lips  of  the  wound 
being  separated  towards  the  inner  part  as  widely  as  possible  by 
retractors,  a  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  a 
little  from  its  outer  margin.  The  vertical  fibres  of  this  muscle 
will  then  be  seen,  and  these  should  be  separated,  not  cut,  with 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  sheath 
exposed.    This  may  then  be  incised  vertically. 

From  my  experience  of  nine  cases  I  prefer,  as  simpler,  a  single 
vertical  incision  (Fig.  129)  beginning  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  intercostal  space  and  passing  down  for  3  inches  over  the 
rectus — i.e.,  about  2  inches  from  the  linea  alba.  The  fibres  of 
the  rectus,  being  exposed,  are  torn  straight  through  with  a  steel 
director,  and  the  posterior,  somewhat  concave  layer  of  its  sheath 

*  Mr.  Greig  Smith  (Abdom.  Surg.,  p.  302)  states  that  the  plan  of  operating  in 
two  stages  was  originally  suggested  by  Egebert,  a  Norwegian  surgeon  (1S41),  and 
also  advised  by  Nelaton.  It  is  to  Mr.  Howse's  practice,  however,  that  we  owe  our 
knowledge  that  this  operation  is  safe  if  performed  in  two  stages,  with  strict 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  when  not  too  long  deferred. 
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exposed.  This  is  carefully  divided  for  the  full  length  of  the  inci- 
sion, and  the  extra-peritonaeal  fat  (if  present)  and  the  peritonaeum 

A  finger  is  now  introduced  (Fig. ' 
129)  to  feel  for  the  stomach.* 
All  irrigation  should  be  stopped 
before  the  peritonaeum  is  opened 
and  every  care  taken  that  every, 
thing  brought  in  contact  with  the 
wound  is  strictly  aseptic. 

As  a  rule,  the  contracted  sto- 
mach lies  high  up  under  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  and  requires  to 
be  hooked  downwards  and  for- 
wards into  the  wound.  Not 
unfrequently  the  great  omentum 
presents  first,  and  it  is  easy,  by- 
seeking  too  low  down,  to  draw  up 
the  colon.  In  case  of  difficulty  the  best  plan  is  to  find  the  anterior 
border  of  the  liver,  trace  up  the  under  surface  to  the  portal 
fissure,  and  thence  along  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  stomach. 
This  is  told  by  its  thicker,  more  substantial  feel  and  pink-red 
colour. 

The  stomach  being  drawn  up,  a  part  is  chosen  on  its  anterior 
surface,  free  from  vessels,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cardiac 
end. 

The  stomach  is  next  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  with 
sutures  of  carbolized  silk  and  wire.  Mr.  Howse  thus  ties  his  chief 
sutures  over  bits  of  bougie  : — "  Drawing  the  stomach  well  over  to 
one  side,  a  needle  (in  handle)  carrying  the  silk  should  be  passed 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  only,  and 
should  then  transfix  the  abdominal  parietes  about  I  inch  from 
the  wound.  The  needle  is  now  withdrawn,  leaving  one  end  of 
the  silk  on  the  surface,  and,  without  unthreading  the  other  end, 
the  abdominal  parietes  are  again  punctured  alone.  The  needle  is 
now  unthreaded  and  withdrawn.  The  two  ends  of  silk  will  thus 
be  left  projecting  from  two  distinct  wounds  on  the  skin,  close  by 
one  another,  and  holding  up  a  bit  of  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  stomach.  Before  tying  any  one  suture  it  is  best  to 
introduce  the  others,  drawing  the  stomach  well  over  from  the  side 
towards  which  it  is  wished  to  introduce  the  suture.    Six  or 


*  While  the  finger  feels  for  the  stomach,  it  also  examines  for  any  enlarged 
glands. 
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euAt  sutures  introduced  in  this  fashion  are  usually  used.  The 
I  fult  is  to  fix  the  gastric  peritoneum  in  a  circle  about  I  inch 
'  ound  the  wound.  The  part  of  the  stomach  exposed  m  the 
Jound  should  then  be  fixed  to  the  lips  of  the  incision  by  small 
X  sutures,  introduced  by  a  small  curved  needle  held  m  a 
leedle-holder,  these  again  only  taking  up  the  serous  and  muscular 

t    roats  of  the  stomach." 

In  my  cases  I  have  dispensed  with  the  above,  using  many 
(five  or  six  on  each  side,  and  one  or  two  at  each  angle)  sutures 
of  fine  carbolized  silk  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  passed  with 
strict  attention  to  the  directions  given  below.  By  some,  hare-lip 
pins*  have  been  used.  I  advise  in  any  case,  to  ensure  apposition 
of  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  that  the  parietal  peritoneum  be  first 
.  sutured  to  the  edges  of  the  wound.  In  some  cases  Mr.  Howse  has 
dispensed  with  sutures,  keeping  the  stomach  in  situ  with  torsion- 
forceps  protected  with  drainage-tube.  Save  in  very  urgent  cases, 
I  think  careful  suturing  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

The  additional  time  spent  in  careful  stitching  will  well  repay 
the  operator.  However  the  sutures  are  inserted,  the  following 
points,  on  which  Mr.  Howse  in  introducing  his  operation  laid 
much 'stress,  should  be  carefully  attended  to:— (a)  To  make  the 
needle  travel  for  a  sufficient  distance  in  the  muscular  coat  in 
taking  up  the  stomach.  (j3)  Not  to  include  or  puncture  the 
mucous  coat,  for  fear  of  causing  septic  fistulas.  (7)  To  bring 
the  needle  through  the  parietes  quite  an  inch  from  the  edges  of 
the  wound.  (§)  In  doing  so,  to  include  the  parietal  peritoneum. 
(f)  To  bring  up  a  circle  of  stomach  a  full  inch  in  diameter. 

"When  the  stomach  is  secured — and  the  sooner  it  is  to  be 
opened,  the  more  carefully  must  the  stitching  be  carried  out — 
a  suggestion,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Bryant's  should  be  followed,  and 
a  fine  suture  of  silk  or  catgut  introduced  in  the  centre  to  guide 
the  surgeon,  in  a  few  days,  to  a  safe  site  of  puncture  (vide  infra). 
The  upper  and  lower  angles  of  the  wound  are  next  closed  with 
carbolized  salmon-gut. 

Free  as  the  wound  has  seemed  before,  it  is  now  markedly 
puckered  up.  A  little  iodoform  is  dusted  on,  a  piece  of  pro- 
tective smeared  with   carbolic  oil  applied,  and  then  dry  sal- 

*  Lancet,  February  20,  1886  ;  Brit.  Med.  .fount.,  December  6,  1884.  The  pins, 
if  used,  must  be  very  fine  ones,  or  gastric  fistuku,  or  gangrene  and  abscesses  as  in 
Schoenborn's  case,  may  result.  Mr.  Chavassc  in  the  first  of  the  above  papers 
figures  "a  running  or  gather  stitch."  This  is  simple  in  its  application  and 
effectual,  but  it  would  seem  likely  so  to  close  the  wound  as  to  render  the  second 
stage  difficult.    This  method  and  pins  have  I  he  advantage  of  rapidity. 
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alembroth  gauze  dressings  and  wool,  with  a  many-tailed  band- 
age. 

When  in  bed  the  position  of  the  patient  must  be  such  as  to 
relax  the  parts.  A  little  morphia  should  be  given  subcutaneously 
whenever  not  contra-indicated  ;  great  attention  paid  to  keeping 
the  patient  wax-m,  and  nutrient  enemata,  followed  by  one  of 
Bux-roughs  &  Wellcome's  nutrient  suppositories,  given  every 
thx'ee,  four,  or  six  hours.* 

Second  Stage. — This  in  all  cases  admitting  of  delay  should  be 
deferred  till  the  third,  foux-th,  or  fifth t  day,  so  as  to  give  time 
for  firm  adhesions  to  form  between  the  two  surfaces,  and  thus  to 
soundly  shut  off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  No  previous 
change  of  dressing  will  probably  have  been  required.  The  wound 
is  now  found  still  more  puckered,  its  edges  inverted  somewhat, 
and  almost  in  apposition  save  for  the  strips  of  gauze  which  have 
been  inserted.  The  stomach  surface  is  no  longer  recognizable  as 
such,  being  coated  with  lymph,  this  showing  the  importance  of 
a  guiding  suture.  Close  to  this  the  stomach  wall  is  punctured 
by  a  quick  stab  with  a  very  sharp  tenotomy  knife,  the  wall  being 
raised  and  steadied  by  the  loop.  A  piece  of  No.  7  gum-elastic 
catheter  is  then  slipped  in  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn.^  A  bit  of 
tubing  and  a  small  funnel  having  been  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
catheter,  a  few  drachms  of  milk  and  brandy  are  thus  quickly  given. 
The  tube  is  then  tied  with  silk  or  plugged,  and  left  projecting 
amongst  some  strips  of  dry  gauze  which  cover  the  wound.  Col- 
lodion and  iodoform  are  an  excellent  application  after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day.  Larger  catheters  are  soon  introduced,  and  then 
india-rubber  tubes  large  enough  to  admit  of  finely  minced  solids 
in  a  pultaceous  form. 

*  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  glycerine  and  iced  water  as  a  mouth  and  throat 
wash,  and  occasional  enemata  of  warm  water. 

t  Mr.  Howse  has  usually  adopted  this  date.  In  one  case  (Sir  W.  MacCormac, 
Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  August  2,  1884)  the  performance  of  the  second  stage  was 
deferred  for  seven  weeks,  some  power  of  swallowing  having  returned.  A  guiding 
stitch  had  been  left  in. 

+  This  sounds  simple  enough,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  feel  ccn  un 
that  the  stomach  has  been  opened.  This  is  due  to  the  puckered  contraction  of 
the  wound  and  alteration  of  its  surface,  the  stomach  coat  being  thus  no  longer 
recognizable,  and  to  its  lying  much  deeper  than  would  be  expected,  making  "the 
operator  sometimes  fear  that  he  has  punctured  the  lesser  bag  of  the  peritonauim 
(Howse).  In  one  case,  my  seventh,  though  I  thought  I  had  punctured  the 
stomach  directly  and  sufficiently,  it  was  not  so.  The  patient  dying  two  days 
after,  peritonitis  and  fluid  food  in  the  abdominal  cavity  were  found.  The 
puncture  and  catheter  had  both  run  obliquely  through  the  stomach  wall, 
and  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  this  viscus  and  that  of  the  peritoneum 
as  well. 
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For  the  first  few  days  milk  and  brandy,  just  warmed,  and 
peptonized  if  preferred,  should  be  the  chief  food  given  with  the 
yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs.  A  little  later  beef-tea,  soups,  well- 
pulped  vegetables,  with  plenty  of  fluid,  should  be  given.  In  Mr. 
Howse's  words,  "  When  the  larger  sizes  of  tubes  have  been 
introduced,  solid  food  may  be  poured  into  the  stomach  by  the 
aid  of  a  large  wide-mouthed  syringe.  This  food  should  be  minced 
meat,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  vegetables,  all  finely  ground  in 
the  mincing  machine." 

Patients  are  often  very  ingenious  in  feeding  themselves.  Some, 
to  enjoy  the  taste  of  food,  have  masticated  solids  and  then  passed 
them  through  the  fistula.* 

If  the  operation  has  been  deferred  till  too  late,  and  it  is 
absolutely  needful  to  feed  the  patient  at  once,  the  safest  method 
will  probably  be  to  introduce,  every  few  hours,  a  small  amount  of 
liquid  through  one  of  the  large  hypodermic  syringes  made  for 
exploration,  and  holding  a  drachm  or  two.  The  puncture  must  be 
repeated  at  each  occasion  of  feeding.  In  these  cases  especial  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  suturing  the  stomach,  and,  if  this  is  opened 
at  once  and  a  tube  introduced,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
go  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not  to  detach  this  or  to 
loosen  the  sutures.  If  a  catheter  or  tube  is  introduced  at  once,  it 
must  be  a  fine  one,  otherwise  escape  of  secretions  will  render  the 
wound  aseptic,  and  the  result  a  fatal  one. 
Difficulties  in  and  after  Gastrostomy. 

i.  The  very  prominent  angle  formed  between  the  ribs  and  the 
sunken  umbilical  region  (p.  8 1  3).  ii.  Hasmorrhage.  This  will 
be  almost  nil  if  the  rectus  fibres  are  separated  with  a  director, 
and  the  veins  on  the  stomach  carefully  avoided,  iii.  Finding  the 
stomach,  iv.  Drawing  this  up  into  the  wound  if  itself  affected  by 
disease,  as  when  the  primary  disease  is  situated  very  low  clown  in 
the  oesophagus,  or  if  it  is  adherent  by  reason  of  secondary  deposits. 
y.  Jerking  breathing  due  to  the  anaasthetic.  vi.  Completing  the 
second  stage  of  the  operation,  vii.  Intense  pain  on  introducing 
food  into  the  stomach.  In  a  patient  of  Mr.  Butlin's  (Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  April  14,  1883)  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  patient 
dymg  nearly  a  month  after  the  operation.  Mr.  Butlin  attributes 
1  'us  pain  to  his  opening  having  been  close  to  the  pylorus.j   If  it  is 


i87«> ^US'  Mr'  Durbara  (fy"*-  °f  Surff->  ™l  *•  V-  8°3;  Lond-  Mecl-  -ffee-i  March 
78)  mentions  a  patient  oE  Trendelenburg's  who,  after  masticating  his  food,  spat 

^  into  a  funnel,  and  then  forced  it  on  through  a  tube  into  his  stomach.    Two  of 
+  Th T  patients  hflve  fed  themselves  after  this  fashion  through  a  tube.  • 
T  Thus  causing  constant  dragging  on  a  fixed  part.    The  middle,  or  cardiac  ettd 
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thought  that  the  opening  is  made  too  near  either  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  it  would  be  well  after  feeding  to  keep  the  patient  turned 
on  to  the  opposite  side.  viii.  Leakage  of  gastric  juice  and  regurgita- 
tion of  food.  This  is  an  extremely  troublesome  complication,  lead- 
ing, as  it  does,  to  most  rebellious  eczema  and  erysipelas.  It  is  best 
prevented  by  making  as  small  a  wound  as  possible  in  the  abdominal 
walls,  going  through  the  rectus  muscle,  and  opening  the  stomach  by 
a  mere  puncture.  If,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  leakage  still 
takes  place,  leaving  out  the  tube  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  will 
allow  of  some  recontraction.  The  patient  should  also  be  kept  as  i 
flat  as  possible  after  feeding.  Regurgitation  of  food  is  often  due  i 
to  the  stomach  being  opened  too  near  to  the  pylorus. 

In  some  cases  of  gastrostomy  for  non-malignant  stricture  the 
fistula  has  been  subsequently  closed.  I  did  this  in  1 877,  at  Mr. 
Howse's  request,  in  a  most  successful  case  of  gastrostomy  of  his 
for  oesophageal  stenosis  after  swallowing  a  corrosive  poison.  Mr. 
Davies-Colley  has  published  another  equally  favourable  endmg  m 
a  case  in  which  the  oesophageal  mischief  had  been  syphilitic  (Guifs 
Eosp.  Reports,  1884,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  367)- 

Causes  of  Death  after  Gastrostomy. 

1.  Inanition  and  exhaustion,  the  operation  being  performed  too 

late. 

2.  Peritonitis. 

3.  Extension  of  the  disease  to  surrounding  parts— e.g.,  trachea, 

bronchi,  &c.  . 

a  Lung  affections.  Pneumonia  is  due  in  part  to  the  operatum- 
the  anesthetic  and  the  enforced  recumbency.  It  is  especially 
frequent  in  "  too  late  "  cases. 

5.  Hemorrhage— e.g.,  from  ulceration  into  aorta  or  lung. 

6   Acute  sastritis.  .  . 

7.  Suppuration  between  stomach  and  liver,  and  due  probably  to, 

irritation  round  one  of  the  sutures. 

GASTROTOMY.* 
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call  for  operations,  forks,  as  in  MM.  LabbS's  and  Pean's  cases,  and 
masses  of  hair,  as  in  Mr.  K.  Thornton's  {Lancet,  January  9, 
1886)  patient,  are  good  instances.  Increasing  pain,  vomiting, 
emaciation,  and  sufficient  time  having  elapsed  to  allow  of  the 
body  passing  will  be  the  chief  justifications  of  an  operation.  In 
a  very  few  cases  (p.  820)  gastrotomy  will  be  required  to 
aid  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  impacted  low  down  in  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

Operation. — A.  For  Removal  of  Bodies  from  the  Stomach. 
—Such  cases  as  Mr.  Thornton's  show  that  this  operation  can  be 
safely  performed  at  one  stage. 

The  parts  being  cleansed  and  the  abdomen  relaxed,  one  of  the 
following  incisions  is  made  : — (1)  Over  the  body  itself,  when  this 
can  be  felt.  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  large  body,  in  the  middle  line,  from 
the  xiphoid  cartilage  down  to  or  below  the  umbilicus.  (3)  One 
of  the  incisions  given  for  gastrostomy— e.g.,  one  parallel  with  the 
left  costal  margin  and  about  an  inch  below  it,  reaching  from 
a  point  near  the  xiphoid  cartilage  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards to  a  point  opposite  to  the  ninth  rib.  One  of  the  first  two 
will  probably  be  the  best.  The  abdominal  wall  being  divided, 
and  the  peritonaeum  opened  as  in  gastrostomy  (p.  813),  the  exact 
site  of  the  foreign  body  is  made  out*  If  this  be  pointed,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  damage  the  stomach  during  the 
needful  manipulations.  In  such  cases  the  external  opening  must 
be  free,  that  the  surgeon  may  see  what  he  is  about.  In  the  case 
of  such  a  body  as  a  fork  the  blunt  end  must  first  be  found. 

When  the  surgeon  has  decided  where  to  open  the  stomach,  he 
brings  this  part  out  of  the  wound  and  packs  sponges  all  around 
it,  so  as  to  steady  it,  and  also  to  shut  off  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  stomach  is  now  opened  with  scissors  by  an  incision  trans- 
verse to  its  long  axis,  and  of  length  adapted  to  the  case.  As  far 
as  possible  any  vessels  must  be  avoided,  but  any  that  spring  will 
at  once  be  commanded  by  Spencer  Wells'  forceps.  The  body  is 
next  extracted  with  suitable  forceps  or  a  scoop,  care  being  now 

tomy  »  £e  ^  immediately  afterwards  closed,  as  opposed  to  «  gastros- 

omy    the  making  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  fistulous  opening. 

H  mrJrjIT^7  *T  t°  faciHtate  ******  the  stomach  by  distend, 
adtantir     Cffcrv:escinS  med>a,.but,  as  Mr.  Greig  Smith  points  out"  the  dis- 

o'UndinJ •  the  bo^v  in  F^Tt  cavity,  and,  lastly,  the  increased  difficulty 
wefehini    lh  ?  »  distended  stomach.    In  Mr.  Thornton's  case,  the  hair 

case  o  f      n  gu atly  dlstended  «">  stomach.    It  would  probably  be  well  in  «1 
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taken  not  to  damage  the  stomach,  especially  if  the  foreign  body 
has  set  up  inflammation  or  ulceration,  and  to  allow  no  blood  or 
mucus  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  * 

Before  introducing  the  sutures,  Mr.  Thornton  placed  a  car-  • 
bolized  sponge  "  to  keep  the  edges  in  apposition  for  suture  and  to 
prevent  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  organ.    Fifteen  sutures  of 
fine  carbolized  silk  were  then  introduced  through  all  the  coats, 
the  needle  being  slanted  through  the  wall  so  as  to  come  out  just 
at  the  inner  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  much 
inclined  to  curl.    The  interrupted  sutures  were  passed  so  as  to 
control  the  cut  vessels,  and  no  ligatures  were  used.  Another 
row  of  similar  sutures  was  then  passed  between  each  of  the  deep 
sutures,  but  only  through  the  peritonaeum.    The  deep  sutures 
entered  the  peritoneal  coat  about  i  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
incision,  and  were  £  inch   apart ;  the  superficial  sutures  were 
entered  about  the  same  distance  from  the  edge,  and  ran  along 
just  under  the  peritoneum.    When  these  were  all  in  place  the 
sponge  was  removed  from  the  stomach,  and  they  were  tied,  the 
deep  first.    These  two  rows  caused  some  inversion  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  the  two  outer  and  upper  edges  of  the  peritoneal 
edges  of  the  depression  thus  formed  were  brought  together  by  a 

continuous  suture  of  very  fine  carbolized  silk  The  closed 

wound  measured  exactly  3  inches." 

Stomach  feeding  was  only  commenced  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  operation,  a  teaspoonful  of  iced  water  and  milk  being  given 
every  half-hour,  the  quantity  being  increased  till  the  afternoon  ol 
the  next  day,  when  2  oz.  were  given  every  hour.  On  the  sixth 
day  3  oz.  were  given  every  two  hours.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
corn-flour  was  added  to  the  diet,  on  the  fifteenth  some  crumbled 
bread,  and  gradually  an  ordinary  light  diet.  During  the  first  1 
week  3  oz.  of  beef-tea  were  injected  into  the  bowel  every  three 
hours,  with  20  drops  of  laudanum  every  six  hours.  The  patient 
made  an  excellent  recovery,  though  Mr.  Thornton  had  to  remove 
a  sponge  from  the  abdomen  the  day  after  the  operation. 

B  For  Removal  of  Bodies-c^.,  Tooth-plates   impacted  ffl 
the  Lower  Part  of  the  GEsophagus.—  These  cases  though  rare,- 
are  so  difficult  as  to  call  for  some  remarks  here     Prof.  Rachardson 
of  Harvard  University,  first  brought  forward  a  very  success* 

*  Mr.  Greig  Smith  (loc.  supra  eft.)  writes  :  "When  the  foreign  ^ 
removed,  it  may  be  wise,  if  there  is  much  mucoid  purulen*  o  bloody 
in  the  stomach,  to  cleanse  it  by  means  of  small  sponges  on  holders, 
stomach  is  irritated  the  better,  however." 
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case  of  this  operation  (Lancet,  1887,  vol.  ii.  p.  707).  •  A  plate 
carrying  four  teeth  had  been  impacted  eleven  months  in  a  patient 
aged  thirty-seven.  Numerous  attempts  had  been  made  to  remove 
it  from  the  mouth.  The  plate  was  successfuly  removed  by  gas- 
trotomy,  by  an  incision,  6  inches  long,  parallel  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  left  ribs.    The  following  interesting  details  are  given  : — 

Determination  of  the  Site  of  the  Foreign  Body. — In  an  individual 
of  average  height,  and  with  a  neck  of  ordinary  length,  the 
distance  from  the  incisors  to  the  diaphragm  is  14^  inches.  All 
parts  of  the  oesophagus  are  accessible  to  the  finger  either  by  gas- 
trotomy  or  external  cesophagotomy.    With  the  right  forefinger 
introduced  by  cesophagotomy  and  the  left  by  gastrotomy,  it  was 
found  possible,  not  only  to  make  the  fingers  touch,  but  in  many 
cases  overlap.     But  these  results  are  only  approximate,  as  it 
would  not  always  be  possible  to  do  both  operations  on  a  patient. 
It  is  possible  to  reach  with  the  left  hand  3  inches  above  the 
cardiac  opening — i.e.,  the  length  of  the  left  middle  finger.  From 
above,  through  the  wound  in  the  neck,  one  cannot  reach  quite  so 
far  on  account  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle.     Allowing  in  the 
average  neck  i|  to  2  inches  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
lowest  point  of  the  wound  in  the  oesophagus,  we  have  the  average 
distance  from  that  incision  to  the  cardiac  opening  of  5^  or  6 
inches.   If  the  obstruction  be  less  than  6  inches  from  the  cricoid, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  it  from  above ;  if  more 
than  this,  or  1 3  inches  from  the  teeth,  gastrotomy  should  be  per- 
formed.   The  incision  that,  on  the  whole,  is  recommended  is  an 
oblique  one  below  the  margin  of  the  left  ribs.  The  stomach  being 
drawn  up  into  the  wound,  it  is  most  essential  to  put  the  lesser 
curvature  on  the  stretch,  so  that  it  makes  a  straight  line  to  the 
diaphragmatic  opening.     The  cut  through  the  stomach  wall  must 
be  far  enough  to  the  right  to  allow  the  passage  of  instruments 
along  the  sulcus  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the 
stomach,  made  tense  as  above.     If  the  instrument  is  brought 
obliquely  to  this  groove  and  passed  upwards,  all  the  time  being 
pressed  gently  against  the  straightened  lesser  curvature,  it  will 
glide  into  the  oesophagus  every  time  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
opening  in  the  stomach  should  be  first  large  enough  to  admit 
instruments ;  if  these  fail,  it  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  whole 
hand  introduced. 

In  the  following  case  I  was  much  less  fortunate,  owing  to  the 
way  m  which  the  tooth-plate  was  jammed  above  the  cardiac 
orifice.  While  such  cases  are  rare,  they  are  most  important,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  they  present. 
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E.  W.,  aged  forty-four,  was  sent  to  me  at  Guy!s  in  May  1889 
having  swallowed  a  vulcanite  tooth-plate,  which  "  stuck  in  his 
throat."  The  plate  originally  carried  seven,  but  now  only  two  teeth. 
A  medical  man  whom  he  saw  at  once  pushed  the  plate  down  with  a 
bougie.    An  emetic  which  had  been  given  then  acted  and  brought 
up  some  blood.     The  patient  complained  of  constant  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region,  just  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  in  his 
dorsal  vertebras.     Swallowing  was  painful,  and  so  was  eructation 
of  gas,  though  this  gave  relief.    Patient  was  able  to  swallow  food 
quite  well.    He  was  not  troubled  by  vomiting.    A  bougie  could  be 
passed  into  the  stomach,  but  just  before  it  entered  it  rubbed  over 
a  foreign  body.     The  body  did  not  yield  in  the  least  to  any  force 
which  I  thought  it  justifiable  to  use  with  the  bougie.    June  1  ith 
I  operated  as  follows : — The  stomach  having  been  washed  out 
with  dilute  boracic  acid,  an  incision  3^  inches  long  was  made, 
parallel  with  the  rectus,  commencing  on  the  level  of  the  xiphoid, 
and  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of  it.    The  rectus,  the  sheath  being 
opened,  was  split  with  a  steel  director.    The  stomach  was  very- 
small  and  pale.     Sponges  having  been  packed  around,  it  was 
opened,  with  scissors,  just  to  the  right  of  the  cardiac  end,  and  as 
high  up  as  possible.    The  opening  was  about  i  inch  long.  Three 
small  vessels  sprang,  and  were  tied.  The  exploring  finger  detected 
the  body  imbedded  just  above  the  cardiac  orifice.    The  mucous 
membrane  around  felt  pulpy  and  swollen.     Numerous  curved 
forceps  were  introduced  by  the  opening,  and  then  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  but,  though  the  body  was  repeatedly  seized,  I  was 
quite  unable  even  to  loosen  it.   This  was  due  to  its  not  presenting 
any  projecting  points  and  to  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membraue 
around.     I  next  enlarged"  the  opening  in  the  stomach  so  as  to 
introduce  my  hand,  but,  though  with  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger 
I  was  able  to  reach  the  plate,  I  was  unable  to  dislodge  it.  Mr. 
Durham  and  Mr.  Davies-Colley  also  tried,  with  a  like  result. 
Moreover,  to  steady  it,  Mr.  Tubby  was  good  enough  to  keep  the 
end  of  an  oesophageal  bougie  pressed  against  it  from  above.  I 
closed  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  wound  in  the  stomach  with 
Lembert's  sutures  of  fine  silk,  and  stitched  the  remaining  part 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal  incision,  so  that  other  forceps 
might  be  tried  later  on.    The  patient,  however,  never  rallied 
completely,  and  sank  about  forty-eight  hours  afterwards.    At  the 
post-mortem  examination  the  coronary  arteries  were  found  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  atheroma.    There  was  no  peritonitis  or  escape 
of  gastric  contents.    The  mucous  membrane  near  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach  presented  a  ragged  appearance,  dating  to 
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the  prolonged  manipulations.  The  plate  was  very  firmly  fixed  in 
the  oesophagus,  ii  inch  above  the  cardiac  opening. 

DIGITAL  DILATATION  OF  THE  ORIFICES  OF  THE 

STOMACH. 

We  owe  this  operation  to  Prof.  Loreta*  of  Bologna,  whose  two 
first  cases  Mr.  Holmes  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  bring  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  English  surgeons. 

DILATATION  OF  THE  PYLORUS. 

Indications.t — In  deciding  as  to  the  justifiability  of  the  opera- 
tion, we  must  consider — (1)  the  diagnosis;  (2). the  failure  of 
previous  treatment. 

(1)  The  Diagnosis: — Cancer  and  idiopathic  gastritis  are  the 
chief  conditions  which  must  be  distinguished  from  simple  fibrous 
stricture  of  the  pylorus. 

(a)  Cancer. — This  may  be  excluded  by  the  long  coarse  of  the 
symptoms,  the  delay  in  the  onset  of  cachexia  and  exhaustion,  and 
by  the  age  \  of  the  patients. 

(j3)  Dilatation  due  to  Idiopathic  Gastritis. — Prof.  Loreta  points 
out  that  here  the  diagnosis  will  be  aided  by  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — If  the  matters  rejected  or  extracted  from  the  stomach 
in  the  two  diseases'  are  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  examined,  the 
deepest  layer  of  the  sediment  in  cases  of  obstruction  from  fibrous 
stricture  will  be  found  to  consist  of  acid  chyme  well  digested, 
and  the  patients  here  have  appetite  or  even  hunger  after  vomit- 
ing; that,  on  the  contrary,  in  idiopathic  gastritis  the  deep 
layer  of  the  vomit  contains  much  undigested  detritus  and  but 
little  chyme,  and  that  after  vomiting  there  is  indifference  to  or 
loathing  of  food.  Prof.  Loreta  explains  these  differences  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  mechanical  obstruction  the  coats  of  the  stomach 


*  Prof.  Loreta's  first  case  is  reported  in  the  Lancet,  August  18,  1883.  The 
ninth  operation,  one  of  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  is  brieily  given  in  the 
same  journal,  April  26,  1884.  Mr.  Holmes'  summary,  a  very  full  one,  of  two 
papers  by  Prof.  Loreta,  will  be  found  in  the  Brit.  Med,  Jowrn.,  February  21,  1885. 
Anysurgeon  about  to  perform  these  operations  should  refer  to  t  his.  Mr.  Haggard's 
case — the  first  successful  one  performed  by  an  English  surgeon — was  published 
in  the  Brit.  Med.  Jowrn.,  February  19,  1887.  In  the  same  journal  for  March  17, 
1888,  is  a  note  that  the  patient  continues  perfectly  well, 
t  Those  for  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  operation  arc  included  here, 
i  Thus,  in  six  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  Mr.  Holmes'  paper  the  ages  were 
eighteen,  twenty-four,  twenty-six,  twenty-one,  thirty-four,  and  "a  young  woman.'' 
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are  more  likely  to  be  uninjured,  and  that  thus  gastric  digestion  M 
still  goes  on  and  the  peptones  are  still  absorbed.* 

(2)  Failure  of  Previous  Treatment.— -If  this,  carefully  persevered 
with,  and  including  washing  out  the  viscus,  has  failed  to  prevent  1 
emaciation  and  exhaustion  ;  if  the  vomiting  is  so  constant  as  to 
make  it  certain  that  rectal  nourishment  will  shortly  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  the  time  for  operative  measures  has  come. 

Operation. — The  stomach  should  be  well  washed  out  t  a  few- 
days  before,  and  also  on  the  morning  of  the  operation,  with  dilute 
solutions  of  boracic  or  salicylic  acids,  and  the  time  fixed  should 
be  as  early  as  possible  in  the  day.  The  previous  meals  should  i 
be  fluids,  small  in  amount  and  readily  digested.  The  skin  being  •  3 
cleansed,  an  anaesthetic  given,  and  the  parts  relaxed,  an  incision 
about  5  inches  long  is  made  either  in  the  linea  alba  or  on  the  right 
side  of  the  middle  line,  from  a  point  about  1  inch  below  and  otit-  ■ 
side  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  one  just  below  the  cartilage  of  the 
ninth  rib.  Haemorrhage  is  arrested  before  the  peritonaeum  is 
opened,  and  one  or  two  fingers  introduced  to  feel  for  and  examine 
the  pylorus.  No  definite  tumour  will  probably  be  felt,  but  dis- 
tinct hardness  of  the  pylorus.  If  the  omentum  is  adherent  to  the 
stomach,  it  must  be  separated  after  both  this  and  the  pylorus  are 
drawn  out  of  the  wound.  Sponges  are  now  most  carefully  packed 
around  the  pylorus,  and  the  stomach  is  opened,  with  blunt  scissors, 
about  the  centre  of  its  anterior  aspect,  but  rather  nearer  to  its 
pyloric  end  .J  Any  bleeding  points  are  secured  by  Spencer  Wells' 
forceps  ;  then  the  right  index  examines  the  condition  of  the  pyloric 
orifice.  While  attempts  are  made  to  dilate  it,  this  end  of  the 
stomach  is  steadied  by  the  left  hand.  Much  gentleness  and 
patience  must  be  used  in  applying  the  great  force  which  is  often 
required  for  dilatation.  Mr.  Haggard,  finding  that  he  could  not 
introduce  his  finger,  used  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps,  and,  having 
thus  started  the  dilatation,  followed  it  up  by  the  passage  of 
a  female  urethra  dilator  (probably  having  guarded  the  blades  with 
drainage-tube),  and  dilated  gradually  till  he  was  able  to  get  his 
"  index  and  next  finger  into  the  duodenum  without  feeling  them 
at  all  tightly  packed."    Prof.  Loreta,  in  his  first  case,§  having 

*  These  points  and  several  others  are  fully  put  forward  in  Mr.  Holmes'  paper. 
Prof.  Loreta  moreover  points  out  that,  if  the  mechanical  obstruction  has  lasted 
sufficiently  long,  disease  of  the  coats  will  ultimately  take  place,  thus  rendering 
examination  of  the  vomit  alone  fallacious. 

t  This  may  also  bring  about  some  contraction  of  the  viscus. 

X  Of  course,  any  large  vessels  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

§  The  patient  was  aged  forty-seven,  and  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  had  lasted 
twenty  years. 
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introduced  his  right  index,  found  that  "no  force  that  could  be 
safely  used  succeeded  in  dilating  it  till  the  left  index  was  also 
introduced  and  employed  to  steady  the  pylorus.  When  this  was 
done,  the  end  of  the  right  forefinger  was  gradually  squeezed 
through  the  aperture.  Then  the  finger  was  used  to  hook  down 
the  pylorus  towards  the  abdominal  wound,  a  manoeuvre  which 
enabled  the  operator  to  get  the  left  index  also  through  the  pylorus. 
But  it  was  still  exceedingly  difficult  to  effect  any  separation  of 
one  finger  from  the  other,  so  great  was  the  resistance,  not  only 
of  the  sphincter  itself,  but  also  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum.  The  attempt  at  dilatation  threw  the  muscular  fibres 
into  spasmodic  action,  which  quite  overcame  all  the  force  that 
could  be  exerted.  Three  such  attempts  were  made  in  vain,  but 
then  the  pylorus  begau  slowly  to  yield  to  the  force  employed, 
which  was  very  considerable.  At  length  a  sensation  was  expe- 
rienced, 'showing  that  the  tissue  was  so  far  distended  that  it 
could  not  obey  the  dilating  finger  further  without  being  torn.' 
The  fingers  were  now  kept  apart  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
spectators  noted  that  one  finger  was  about  8  centimetres  (more 
■than  3  inches)  from  the  other."* 

The  wound  in  the  stomach  is  next  closed  with  Lembert's 
suture,  of  carbolized  silk ;  or  the  method  employed  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  p.  820,  may  be  made  use  of.  The  sutures  should  pass 
through  any  points  that  still  bleed  after  forcipressure  is  stopped. 
If  any  ligatures  are  really  required,  fine  chromic  gut  should  be 
used.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  a  sponge  during  the  insertion 
of  the  sutures  may  facilitate  this  step  by  everting  the  mucous 
membrane.  When  the  stomach  is  soundly  closed,  the  sponges  are 
removed  from  the  peritonasal  cavity, t  the  viscus  replaced,  and  the 
wound  in  the  abdomen  carefully  closed.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  Mr.  Haggard's  case  "terrific  bleeding  followed  the  incision" 
into  the  stomach,  and  was  difficult  to  arrest  completely  during  the 
suturing  of  the  stomach.  Pure  blood  was  vomited  on  the  third 
day,  and  about  two  teaspoonfuls  on  the  sixth.  As  Mr.  Treves 
points  out  (loc.  infra  cit.),  if  care  is  taken  to  make  the  opening 
in  the  stomach  only  large  enough  to  just  admit  the  index  finger, 
it  will  be  securely  plugged. 


*  However  the  dilatation  is  effected,  it  should  be  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes. 

t  If  any  cleansing  of  the  peritonreum  is  required,  this  will  be  done  now.  To 
prevent  any  chance  of  leakage,  sutures  should  be  placed  at  the  very  angles  of  the 
wound,  or  even  beyond  them,  as  recommended  by  Sir  W.  MacCorniac  in  suture 
of  the  bladder  (Fig.  123). 
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Mr.  Treves  has  published  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1889,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 105)  another  successful  case  of  this  operation.  The  mischief 
here,  perhaps,  arose  in  a  kick  from  a  horse  three  years  before. 
The  pylorus  was  at  first  difficult  to  define.  It  appeared  to  be 
imbedded  in  a  mass  of  almost  cartilaginous  hardness,  which  was 
firmly  adherent  to  the  under-surface  of  the  liver.  Not  only  was 
the  pylorus  itself,  but  the  stomach  as  well,  for  some  3  square 
inches,  was  in  like  manner  adherent.  The  adhesions  were  inflam- 
matory, and  were  divided  as  freely  as  possible,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  entirely  separate  the  stomach  and  pylorus  from  the 
liver.  The  pylorus  was  dilated,  first  with  the  index,  then  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  finally  with  both.  The 
recovery  was  only  complicated  by  an  attack  of  vomiting  on  the 
seventh  clay.  The  patient  was  seen  free  from  all  stomach  trouble 
a  year  later. 

The  after-treatment  will  be  much  the  same  as  for  gastrotomy, 
p.  820.  Prof.  Loreta  seems  to  feed  his  cases  by  the  mouth  very 
early — "on  the  fourth  day  "  (Haggard) ;  according  to  his  own 
paper,  on  the  same  evening ;  in  his  first  case,  every  half-hour  he 
gave  teaspoonfuls  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  Marsala. 
Mr.  Haggard  allowed  nothing  but  ice  to  enter  the  mouth  till  the 
seventeenth  day.  The  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  way  in 
which  enemata  are  retained,  must  decide  this. 
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This  operation,  introduced  by  Prof.  Loreta*  for  non-malignant 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  successfully  performed  by  him  in 
at  least  four  cases,  seems  to  me  to  stand  on  quite  a  different  foot- 
ing to  the  other  as  to  usefulness.  In  the  first  case  the  inventor 
thinks  that  instrumental  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  through  a 
wound  in  the  stomach  is  much  preferable  to  gastrostomy,  owing 
to  the  almost  uniform  fatality  of  the  latter  operation.  In  this 
he  seems  ignorant  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  country  in 
favourable  instances,  and  of  cases  in  which  the  rest  given  by 
gastrostomy  has  enabled  surgeons  to  dilate  an  innocent  stricture 
previously  impassable,  and  to  close  the  gastric  fistula  later  on 
(p.  818).  Furthermore,  it  remains  to  be  proved  how  far  stric- 
tures of  the  oesophagus  thus  treated  can  be  considered,  as  Prof. 
Loreta  claims  for  his  operation,  radically  cured.  For  the  surgeon 
is  here  not  able  to  get  as  directly  at  the  disease  as  in  dilatation 


*  In  1885,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holmes  (loc.  supra  cit.). 
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of  the  pylorus,  and  Prof.  Loreta  allows  in  another  part  of  his 
paper  that  the  cure  here  may  be  only  transitory  and  partial,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cardia  the  surgeon  loses  the  peculiar  sensation 
to  his  fingers  of  fibres  so  far  stretched  as  to  have  entirely  lost 
their  tonicity  and  power  of  resilience.  It  will  probably  be  well 
to  keep  up  the  dilatation  of  a  stricture  thus  commenced  from 
the  stomach  by  means  of  bougies  passed  from  the  mouth. 

Operation. — The  following  account  is  from  that  given  in  Mr. 
Holmes'  paper  of  the  first  case  thus  operated  on  by  Prof.  Loreta.* 
The  patient,  aged  twenty-four,  had  swallowed  caustic  alkali.  At- 
tempts to  dilate  the  stricture  by  bougies  were  unsuccessful,  and 
at  last  it  became  impossible  to  pass  any  instrument.     The  point  at 
which  the  sound  was  arrested  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra.    The  patient  was  entirely  unable  to  swallow,  and 
emaciation  had  become  extreme.    Eleven  months  after  the  injury 
an  incision  about  5  inches  long  was  made  from  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage downwards  and  to  the  left.     Some  difficulty  was  met  with 
in  finding  the  stomach,  owing  to  its  contraction  and  the  way  in 
which  the  liver  overlapped  it ;  but  at  length  the  operator  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach  out  of  the 
wound,  and  a  longitudinal  incision  was  made  through  its  walls 
between  the  two  curvatures,  having  its  upper  end  as  near  the 
cardia  as  possible.    The  next  step  was  to  find  the  orifice  of  the 
oesophagus,  in  order  to  introduce  the  dilator  ;  but  this  involved 
considerable  difficulty,!  and  the  search  was  interrupted  by  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  bile,  which  regurgitated  from  the  duodenum 
into  the  stomach.    At  length,  by  searching  with  the  left  index 
between  the  under-surface  of  the  liver  and  the  small  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  was  found.    Then  the 
distended  stomach  was  kept  drawn  down  by  an  assistant  while 
the  operator  introduced  a  dilator  (something  like  that  of  Dupuytren 
for  lithotomy).    The  wound  was  then  sewn  up  and  the  stomach 
returned.    The  patient  rallied  well,  and  in  six  hours  swallowed 
some  soup,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  to  his  great  joy,  as  for  twelve 
months  he  had  been  unable  to  do  more  than  swallow  spoon- 
fuls.   Recovery  was  complete  in  about  eighteen  days,  but  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  operation  he  was  seized  with  dyspnoea  and 
abundant  mucous  expectoration  from  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 
This  same  disturbance  took  place  in  another  case.     Prof.  Loreta 
is  uncertain  whether  it  was  due  to  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the 

*  Four  cases  in  Prof.  Loreta's  hands,  and  two  under  other  Italian  surgeons,  all 
recovered. 

t  The  surgeon  would  be  guided  by  Prof.  Richardson's  directions  (p.  S21). 
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sympathetic  or  vagus  during  the  dilatation,  or  to  inflammatory 
exudation.  J 

EXCISION  OF  THE  PYLORUS. 

^  This  operation,  which  we  owe  especially  to  German  surgeons,  i 
Billroth,  Woelfler,  Gussenbauer,  and  v.  Winiwarter,  cannot  yet  • 
be  said  to  be  definitely  accepted  in  English  surgery.    To  my 
mind,  the  very  high  mortality  and  the  rapidity  of  recurrence 
render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  operation  should  ever  i 
be  performed,  even  in  the  apparently  most  favourable  cases.    But  I 
I  ought  to  state  that  this  is  the  outcome  of  an  examination  of 
published  cases,  and  not  from  any  personal  experience  of  the 
operation. 

Indications.*— Is  the  operation  ever  justifiable  ?  and,  if  so,  in 
what  cases  ?t  What  are  the  results  and  the  mortality?  Dr. 
Winslow  (Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Set.,  1885,  N.S.,  vol.  lxxxix.  p.  345) 
has  collected  fifty-five  cases  in  which  pylorectomy  was  performed 
for  cancer.  Of  these,  forty-one  died  from  the  effects  of  the  ope- 
ration, giving  a  mortality  of  about  76  per  cent.  Mr.  Butlin 
(Oper.  Surg,  of  Malig.  Bis.,  p.  2  17)  quotes  Bramer  {Cent.  f.  Chir., 
1 885,  p.  548)  as  having  collected  seventy-two  cases  of  pylorectomy 
for  cancer,  of  which  fifty-five  died  from  the  operation,  a  mortality 
again  of  about  76  per  cent. 

D%iration  of  Cure. — Mr.  Butlin  {loc.  supra  cit.)  shows  that  all 
the  cases  which  have  been  properly  reported  are  either  dead  or 
suffering  from  recurrence.  All  save  one  died  in  a  period  of  from 
four  to  eighteen  months.  The  exception  was  one  of  Woelfler's. 
which  remained  well  for  a  year,  and  then  had  recurrence  in  the 
cicatrix  which  was  operated  on.  Later  on  the  groin  glands 
became  affected,  and  four  years  after  the  pylorectomy  the  patient 
was  dying  slowly  of  cancerous  recurrence.  In  Mr.  Butlin's  words, 
"  There  is  not  one,  therefore,  of  those  who  recovered  from  the 
operation  who  can  be  claimed  to  have  been  really  cured  of  the 
disease  Yet  the  cases  in  which  recovery  from  the  operation 

*  I  have  only  referred  to  pylorectomy  for  malignant  disease  here.  For 
cicatricial  and  non-malignant  obstruction,  a  trial  of  Loreta's  method  (p.  S23) 
should  be  made. 

t  Mr.  Greig  Smith  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  392)  writes  :  "  If  the  patient  is  not  in  fairly 
good  condition,  if  the  stomach  is  greatly  dilated,  if  the  growth  is  large,  fixed,  and 
displaced,  the  operation  ought  not  to  be  contemplated.  And,  even  when  the 
obverse  conditions  are  present,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  ever  be  a  surgeon's  duty 
to  advise  the  operation  ;  he  ought  to  undertake  it  only  at  the  patient's  urgent 
request,  and  after  fully  and  honestly  explaining  to  him  the  hazardous  risk  which 
he  undergoes." 
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took  place  were,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  singularly  favourable 
for  the  operation.  In  the  very  large  majority  of  them  the  disease 
was  very  limited  in  extent,  was  not  complicated  by  adherence  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  while  the  glands,  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
were  not  affected  by  the  cancer." 

Mr.  Butlin  goes  farther  when  he  states  his  belief  that,  while  no 
patients  have  been  cured  by  this  operation,  the  relief  it  gives  is 
not  likely  to  be  abiding,  as  the  recurrence  in  several  has  taken 
place  in  situ,  and  that  this  causes  as  much  suffering  as  the 
primary  disease. 

With  regard  to  statistics,  it  should,  I  think,  always  be  remem- 
bered— (1)  that  a  very  large  number  of  these  cases  have  been 
treated  by  hands  especially  practised  in  this  operation,  and  yet 
the  mortality  is  extremely  high ;  (2)  that  the  statistics  do  not 
give  the  whole  mortality,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  large 
number  of  operations  have  been  performed  with  unsuccessful 
results,  and  therefore  not  published. 

Time  alone  will  show  whether  the  above  adverse  opinion  is  un- 
justifiable. Any  surgeon  deciding  to  operate  will  weigh  carefully 
the  following  in  a  case  of  undoubted  malignant  obstruction. 

i.  Is  the  mass  localized  to  the  pylorus? — i.e.,  how  far  is  it 
(a)  without  any  secondary  deposits  ?  (/3)  free  from  adhesions  ? 
It  is  probably  quite  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to  these' points. 
While  in  many  cases  cancer  of  the  pylorus  may  remain  long 
limited  to  the  pylorus  itself,  it  is  very  liable  to  infect  the  lym- 
phatic glands  around  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  to  cause 
secondary  growths  in  the  liver  and  other  parts.     Adhesions,  too, 
are  very  frequently*  met  with  between  the  stomach  and  the 
colon,  pancreas,  and  liver.    The  following  cases  show  how  easily 
the  surgeon  may  be  mistaken  in  these  points.     In  Mr.  Southam's 
patient  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  July  29,  1882 — an  instructive  paper, 
from  which  I  shall  again  quote  later),  aged  forty-three,  though 
the  hard  nodular  mass  in  the  situation  of  the  pylorus  moved  with 
respiration,  and  shifted  as  the  patient  moved  from  side  to  side, 
though  the  symptoms  were  only  of  four  months'  duration,  and  the 
disease  appeared  to  be  limited  to  the  pylorus,  there  was  a  mass  of 
enlarged  glands  surrounding  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  some 
slight  adhesions  of  the  stomach  to  these.     Mr.  Morris  mentions 
a  patient  of  Prof.  Lietherin's  in  whom,  though  the  growth  could 


*  The  statistics  of  Gusscnbauer  and  Winiwarter  (Langenbeck's  Arch.,  13d.  xix. 
S.  372,  1876)  show  that,  of  542  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  adhesions  were 
present  in  370. 
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be  easily  moved  in  different  directions,  it  was  found  so  firmly 
adherent  that  the  operation  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Morris  gives  also  (Intern.  Uncycl.  Surg.,  vol.  v.  p.  1107) 
the  following  instructive  case  :— "  A  man  under  my  care  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  with  a  movable  cancerous  mass  in  the  pyloric 
region,  consented  to  the  operation  of  pylorectomy ;  his  strength 
and  general,  as  well  as  local,  condition  seemed  favourable,  and  all 
the  final  preparations  for  the  operation  had  been  made,  when  some 
increased  distinctness  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen,  and 
some  slight  tumidity  in  the  lumbar  regions,  suggested  the  advisa- 
ability  of  watching  and  waiting  for  a  day  or  two.  Within  a  week  1 
the  whole  abdomen  was  distended  with  ascitic  fluid,  the  surface 
veins  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  lower  limbs  cedematous. 
The  patient  lingered  on  several  weeks,  and  died  with  abundant 
secondary  cancer.  It  is  needless  to  speculate  what  might  have 
been  the  result  of  the  operation  had  it  been  attempted  in  this 
case." 

ii.  The  strength  and  age  of  the  patient.  The  general  con- 
dition, power  of  repair,  &c,  must  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
patient  being  submitted  to  an  operation  on  very  vital  parts,  which 
will  certainly  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  may  take  between  two 
and  three. 

iii.  The   rate  at  which  vomiting,  pain,  and  emaciation  are 
increasing. 

iv.  The  amount  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  how  far  this 
yields  to  washing  out. 

Operation. — For  some  days  before  the  operation  the  stomach 
should  be  washed  out  with  tepid  water,  siphon-fashion,  by  an 
india-rubber  tube  and  funnel,  till  the  contents  come  out  clear, 
this  being  done  more  frequently  according  to  the  degree  of  dila- 
tation of  the  viscus.  Immediately  before  the  operation*  the 
stomach  is  again  washed  out  with  some  dilute  aseptic  solution, 
as  salicylic  acid.  For  some  time  beforehand  the  patient  must  be 
fed  with  that  food  which  is  found  to  cause  least  vomitinar.  In 
Mr.  Southam's  case  this  was  found  to  be  peptonized  milk  and 
custard.t  The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  out  with  enemata, 
and  every  precaution  at  the  time  of  the  operation  should  be  taken 
against  shock — viz.,  wrapping  up  the  patient  well,  hot  bottles, 


*  In  Mr.  Southam's  case  the  need  of  this  final  washing  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  a  quantity  of  dark-coloured  grumous  matter  was  brought  away,  which  other- 
wise might  liavr  escaped  into  the  peritona:al  cavity. 

t  Nothing  should  be  taken  by  the  mouth  for  twelve  hours  before  the  operation. 
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bandaging  the  limbs  in  flannel,  keeping  the  head  low,  the  adminis- 
tration of  ether  if  possible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  operation, 
and  subcutaneous  injections  of  ether  and  brandy. 

Various  incisions  have  been  made — viz.,  (i)  A  vertical  one  in 
the  linea  alba,  above  the  umbilicus.  (2)  A  vertical  one  in  the 
right  linea  semilunaris,  or  through  the  rectus,  tearing  its  fibres 
so  as  to  avoid  haemorrhage  (p.  817).  (3)  Obliquely  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  within  outwards,  between  the  umbilicus 
and  right  ribs.  (4)  More  transversely  over  the  tumour.*  Either 
of  the  last  two  gives  more  room,  and  thus  better  access  to  the 
growth.  But  as  both  are  accompanied  with  more  haemorrhage, 
and  are  more  difficult  to  closet — a  point  which  may  be  of  much 
importance  at  the  close  of  such  an  operation — a  free  oblique 
incision,  4  to  5  inches  long,  commencing  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line,  but  not  completely  dividing  both  recti,  is  by  some 
preferred.  All  haemorrhage  being  first  arrested,  the  transversalis 
fascia  and  peritonaeum  are  pinched  up  and  opened  so  as  to  admit 
two  fingers,  which  examine  the  growth,  the  presence  of  adhesions, 
enlarged  glands,  invasion  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  or  colon,  or 
curvatures  of  the  stomach  itself.  If  the  disease  is  so  localized  as 
to  allow  the  surgeon  to  go  on,  the  opening  in  the  peritonaeum  is 
enlarged  so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  disease,  and  to  enable 
the  mass  to  be  drawn  forwards  with  vulsellum-forceps.  This 
having  been  done  as  much  as  possible,  the  stomach  is  packed 
around  with  hot  carbolized  towels  or  sponges,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
escape  of  fluids  into  the  peritonaeal  cavity.  The  omenta  are  next 
separated  with  scissors,  either  between  double  ligatures  of  carbol- 
ized silk  or  chromic  gut  previously  passed  with  an  aneurism- 
needle,  or  between  large  pairs  of  omental  clamp-forceps,  the 
tissues  being  cut  piece  by  piece,  and  each  bleeding  point  taken  up. 

Excision  of  the  Diseased  Pylorus. — Previous  to  this,  towels  or 
sponges  should  be  still  more  carefully  packed  around  the  stomach, 
and  the  duodenum  should  be  secured,  either  with  a  ligature  of  thick 
silk  tied  round  it  well  wide  of  the  disease,  or  by  a  clamp,  as  in 
Fig.  1 20.  The  ligature  seems  preferable,  as  it  not  only  prevents 
escape  of  contents  and  controls  haemorrhage,  but  also  gives  a 
secure  hold,  preventing  the  intestine  slipping,  and  allowing  it  to 
be  drawn  over  towards  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  duodenum  is 
then  cut  through,  as  in  Fig.  130,  with  scissors,  at  least  \  inch 

*  If  this  has  sunk  very  low,  it  must  first  be  raised,  if  possible. 

t  In  Mr.  Southam's  case,  the  incision,  6  inches  long,  was  made  2  inches  above 
the  umbilicus,  and  across  both  recti ;  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  led  to 
much  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  abdominal  wound. 
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from  the  disease.  This  incision,  oblique,  so  as  to  diminish  as  far 
as  possible  the  difference  in  the  openings  between  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  is  made  with  a  series  of  clean,  careful  snips,  any 

Fig.  130.* 


Oblique  division  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  in  pylorectomy.  Billroth  in 
this  case  made  half  the  division  of  the  stomach  first,  united  this  with  "  occlusion 
sutures,"  next  severed  the  rest  of  the  stomach,  then  the  duodenum,  finally  uniting 
this  to  the  greater  curvature.  (Billroth.) 

bleeding  points  being  secured  at  once  with  Spencer  Wells'  forceps 
if  few,  and  with  fine  chromic  gut  if  numerous. 

The  section  of  the  stomach  has  been  made  in  different  ways. 

Fig.  131. 


Duodenum  united  to  the  greater  curvature ;  ten  occlusion  sutures  unite  the 
upper  part  of  the  cut  stomach.  (Billroth.) 

The  most  usual  one  is  shown  in  Fig.  130.  The  section  is  made 
obliquely,  with  the  precautions  already  given  in  the  case  of  the 
duodenum.  As  the  cut  end  of  the  stomach  is  so  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  duodenum,  the  former  must  be  reduced  by  suturing 


*  This  and  the  next  four  figures  are  taken  from  Prof.  Billroth's  Clinical  Surgery, 
pt.  iii. 
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part  of  it  before  it  is  completely  divided.  The  surgeon  will 
decide  whether  he  will  unite  the  duodenum  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  curvature,  or  to  the  part  between  the  two.*  In  the  former 
case  he  cuts  the  stomach  from  above  downwards,  and  from  left  to 
right,  and  it  will  be  well  to  unite  that  part  of  the  stomach  which 


F,IG.  132. 


(Billroth.) 

will  be  superfluous  before  the  section  is  completed  (Fig.  131). 
The  same  course  is  followed  if  the  duodenum  is  united  to  the 
lesser  curvature ;  but  here  the  section  is  made  from  below  upwards, 
and  from  right  to  left.  Figs.  132,  133,  show  the  mode  of  uniting 
the  duodenum  midway  between  the  two  curvatures. 


fig.  133. 


(Billroth.) 


Closure  of  the  Stomach,  and  Union  of  this  and  the  Duo- 
denum.— That  part  of  the  stomach  which  is  superfluous  is  closed 
with  carbolized-silk  sutures,  inserted  by  Lembert's  method,  the 
sutures  being  left  long  and  held  in  forceps,  so  as  to  steady  and 
move  the  stomach  and  thus  facilitate  its  union  with  the  duodenum. 

Prof.  Billroth  prefers  uniting  the;  duodenum  to  the  greater  curvature. 

3  0* 
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Fig.  134. 


Insertion  of  the  posterior  ring  sutures 
from  within.  (Billroth.) 


The  ligature,  or  drainage-tube,  on  this  being  removed,  it  is  united 
to  the  greater  or  lesser  curvature,  or  centre,  as  follows,  beginning 
with  sutures  passed  from  within  (Fig.  1 34).    These,  of  fine  carbol 
ized  silk,  are  passed  with  a  needle  in  a  holder,  first  at  the  cut  edge 
of  the  stomach  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  earned  on 

between  the  muscular  and  serous, 
then  through  the  same  layers  of 
the  duodenum,  and  finally  brought 
out  between  these  layers  and  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  cut  edge 
of  the  duodenum.    "When  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  two  viscera  is 
thus  soundly  closed,  the  anterior 
one  is  united  by  Lembert's  suture. 
If  the  cut  mucous  membranes  do 
not   come    accurately  together,  a  1 
few  sutures  may  be  put  in  here  • 
separately  from  within. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  inserting  the  sutures  to  avoid  the  for- 
mation of  any  folds  (Billroth).    The  same  surgeon  says  it  is  well 
to  put  a  few  additional  superficial  sutures  at  the  point  where  the 
borders  of  the  duodenum  join  those  of  the  stomach.    If  the 
stomach  contains  fluid  in  spite  of  the  washing  out,  it  must  be 
mopped  dry  with  carbolized  sponges  kept  for  this  purpose  alone, 
and  it  may  be  a  help  to  introduce  sponges  into  the  cut  ends 
while  the  sutures  are  being  inserted,  withdrawing  them  before 
the  stitches  are  tightened.    The  sutures  being  carefully  looked 
over  and  cut  short,  a  little  iodoform  is  rubbed  in,  the  sponges  or 
towels  removed,  and  the  stomach  replaced.    If  any  fluids  have 
escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  this  must  be  carefully  cleansed. 
The  abdominal  wound  is  then  closed  in  the  usual  way  and  the 

dressings  applied. 

After-treatment.-This  will  be  conducted  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  after  gastrotomy,  p.  820.  Mr.  Butlin  (loc  supra  at) 
points  out  that  these  patients,  much  let  down  and  exhausted,  mil 
not  last  long  on  the  administration  of  ice  ™*^XT,Z 
only  After  the  first  thirty-six  hours  teaspoonfuls  of  milk  should 
be  given  every  half-hour  or  hour,  gradually  increased  up  to  a 
pint  in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

GASTROENTEROSTOMY. 

The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  make  an  opening  between 
the  blocked  stomach  and  the  small  intestine  as  high  up  in  the  latter 
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as  possible,  so  that  the  food  may  still  find  its  way  into  the 
intestine  and  there  meet  with  the  other  digestive  fluids.  Owing 
I  to  the  great  fatality  of  pylorectomy,  this  operation,  or  jejunostomy 
(p.  836).  or  that  of  curetting  the  disease  will  probably  take  its 
place,  and  not  only  in  those  cases  in  which  excision  of  the  pylorus 
cannot  be  performed  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
presence  of  adhesions  or  secondary  deposits,  or  by  the  growth 
involving  the  stomach  itself  as  well  as  the  pylorus. 

Operation. — The  preliminaries  are  the  same  as  those  given 
for  pylorectomy  (p.  830).    The  following  account  of  the  opera- 
tion subsequent  to  exposure  of  the  stomach  is  taken  from  a  very 
I  successful  case  of  Mr.  Barker's  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  February  13, 
1 886). — "  After  pushing  the  omentum,  which  was  not  voluminous, 
'to  the  left,  the  first  part  of  the  jejunum  was  caught  in  the  fingers, 
:  and  a  loop  drawn  out  of  the  incision.     The  middle  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach  was  also  drawn  out,  and  supported  all 
i  round  by  warm  carbolized  sponges.    I  now  passed  a  piece  of 
\  india-rubber  tubing  through  the  mesentery  at  each  end  of  the 
loop,  and,  having  emptied  the  portion  of  gut  by  gentle  pressure, 
i  drew  the  ends  of  the  tubing  tight  enough  to  prevent  access  of 
1  the  contents  of  the  bowel  into  the  loop  to  be  operated  on,  and 
i  fixed  each  piece  of  tubing  with  catch-forceps.    The  empty  loop 
of  gut  was  now  laid  upon  the  portion  of  stomach  to  be  opened, 
and  a  longitudinal  fold  of  the  latter,  about  1^  inch  from  the 
i  great  curvature,  was  pinched  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  together  with  the  collapsed  gut.    I  now  made 
an  incision  about  1^  inch  long  in  the  fold  of  the  stomach,  and 
another  corresponding  in  the  approximated  fold  of  gut.  These 
incisions  only  penetrated  through  the  serous  and  muscular  tunics, 
and  left  the  mucous  coat  of  both  viscera  intact  for  the  present. 
Still  holding  the  parts,  as  before,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  I 
i  now  united  the  corresponding  posterior  edges  of  the  wounds  by  a 
continuous  suture,  the  needle  entering  and  emerging  in  each  case 
between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  and  the  threads  crossing 
the  cut  edges  of  the  muscular  and  serous  coats.    In  this  way  the 
serous  surfaces  were  closely  united  from  end  to  end  before  either 
viscus  was  opened.    This  row  of  stitches  (which  were  about  £ 
inch  apart)  was  carried  about  i  inch  beyond  each  end  of  the 
:  incision  in  the  coats  of  the  bowel.    The  moment  had  now  come 
'  to  open  both  the  stomach  and  intestine  completely,  and  this  was 
done  with  a  stroke  of  the  scissors  through  the  mucous  coat  in  each 
case,  special  sponges  being  ready  to  receive  any  fluid  whicli  might 
escape.    A  few  drachms  of  mccm  entericvs  flowed  from  the  bowel 
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— little  or  nothing  from  the  stomach  opening.  After  careful 
cleansing,  the  anterior  borders  of  both  openings  were  now  united 
by  a  row  of  interrupted  fine-silk  sutures,  introduced  according  to 
Czerny's  method.  When  this  was  completed,  the  two  openings 
were  securely  closed,  but.  as  an  extra  precaution,  the  intestin>- 
was  turned  over,  and  the  posterior  suture  was  reinforced  by  a 
second  row  of  interrupted  sutures,  placed  about  i  inch  away  from 
the  first.  The  anterior  was  then  similarly  reinforced  by  a  row  of 
continuous  sutures  taking  up,  as  before,  only  the  serous  and  mus- 
cular tunics.  Lest  there  should  be  any  '  kinking '  of  the  latter, 
as  in  one  of  Billroth's  cases,  I  stitched  its  efferent  portion  to  the 
stomach  wall,  about  f  inch  from  the  right  extremity  of  the 
opening  between  the  stomach  and  jejunum." 

The  rest  of  the  operation  and  the  after-treatment  will  be  much 
the  same  as  that  already  given  (pp.  820,  834).     The  use  of  Senn's  • 
decalcified  bone-plates  (p.  776,  Fig.  119)  will  probably  facilitate 
this  operation  considerably. 

Mr.  Barker's  case  soon  began  to  vomit  turbid  fluid,  which 
became  very  fetid — apparently  pancreatic  secretion  mixed  with 
bile.  This  was  checked  by  the  use  of  creosote  and  placing  the 
patient  in  the  semi-recumbent  position,  which,  allowing  the 
intestine  to  slip  down,  caused  its  opening  not  to  be  exactly  over 
that  in  the  stomach. 

DUODENOSTOMY. 

This  and  the  following  operation  have  been  proposed,  in  cases  - 
unsuited  for  pylorectomy,  as  a  means  of  getting  nourishment  into 
the  alimentary  canal  below  the  disease,  and  thus  giving  rest  to 
the  diseased  parts.  Time  alone  will  show  how  far  these  are 
preferable  to  gastro- enterostomy ;  but  it  is  certain  that  duoden- 
ostomy,  which  has  received  but  little  favour,  is  destined  to  be 
dropped.  It  has  the  serious  objections  that  it  deals  with  a  fixed 
portion  of  intestine,  and  one  into  which  important  fluids  are 
poured,  and  thus  may  readily  escape  from  a  fistula  made  here. 
Furthermore,  all  the  cases  have,  I  believe,  been  fatal. 

Jejunostomy,  or  gastroenterostomy,  will  probably  replace  pylor- 
ectomy or  this  "operation.  The  weaker  the  patient,  the  greater  the 
need  to  shorten  the  operation,  the  more  is  the  simpler  operation  of 
jejunostomy  indicated. 

JEJUNOSTOMY. 

This  operation  has  been  performed  in  a  few  instances.  One  of 
these,  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing,  was  brought  by  M» 
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Golding  Bird  before  the  Clinical  Society  (Trans.,  vol.  xix.  p.  70). 
The  following  remarks  are  mainly  taken  from  my  colleague's 
paper.  Mr.  Golding  Bird  was  inclined  to  consider  this  operation 
as  superior  to  gastroenterostomy  as  giving  the  cancer  much  more 
complete  rest,  as  avoiding  the  risk  not  only  of  extravasation  of 
contents  of  bowel  and  stomach  contents,  but  also  of  that  obstruc- 
tion of  the  colon  which  may  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  necessary 
bringing  up  of  the  small  intestine  from  below  it.  Finally,  by 
feeding  both  toward  and  from  the  duodenum,  perfect  intestinal 
digestion  can  be  carried  on.  This  was  proved  by  the  rapid  im- 
provement in  Mr.  Golding  Bird's  case.  The  patient  died  on  the 
ninth  day  from  an  accident  in  the  feeding. 

Operation. — The  precautions  as  to  feeding  and  washing  out 
the  stomach  have  been  already  given  (p.  830).  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  two  stages.  A  vertical  incision  being- 
made  in  the  linea  alba  or  right  linea  semilunaris,  and  the 
peritoneum,  opened  with  the  precautions  already  given,  the 
transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  being  drawn  up,  the  omen- 
tum pushed  over  to  the  left,  the  first  piece  of  small  intestine 
which  presents  itself  is  seized.  To  bring  this  to  the  left,  it  is 
felt  closely  attached  to  the  spine  just  above  the  aorta,  and  thus 
recognized  as  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum.  A  portion  of 
this  is  then  drawn  forward  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  while 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  this  are  united.  When  this  is  done,  the 
bowel  is  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  interrupted  sutures, 
very  much  as  in  gastrostomy.  The  after-treatment  of  the  two 
operations  would  be  much  alike. 

TREATMENT  OF   GASTRIC   CANCER  BY    THE   USE  OF 

THE  CURETTE. 

This  new  operation  has  been  introduced  by  Prof.  Bernays 
(Ann.  of  Surg.,  Dec.  1887)  with  two  most  successful  cases.  As 
it  is  possible  that  it  will  replace  other  operations  here,  it  will 
be  briefly  mentioned.  Prof.  Bernays,  believing  that  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  by  the  time  it  comes  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  local  disease,  and  that  therefore  radical  extirpation 
is  out  of  the  question,  recommends  gastrostomy  followed  by 
curetting.* 

Having  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity — an  incision  to  the  left 

*  The  fact  that  cancer  here  grows  towards  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  and  the 
relief  given  by  repeated  curetting  in  uterine  cancer,  first  led  him  to  attempt 
this. 
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.of  the  linea  alba  parallel  with  the  ribs  was  used — the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach  was  found,  and  punctured  with  a  trocar  so  as  to 
let  oft1  the  gas.  The  parietal  peritonEeum  was  then  united  to  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  the  stomach  (about  the  centre  of  it. 
anterior  surface)  stitched  most  carefully  to  the  parietal  peri- 
tonaeum and  muscles.  The  wound  was  then  irrigated  with  i  in 
20  carbolic  acid,  to  prevent,  by  its  slightly  caustic  action,  any 
infection  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  was 
then  opened  for  i£  inch,  very  little  bleeding  following,  and  the 
lips  of  the  stomach  wound  and  that  in  the  skin  united  by 
thirty-six  silk  sutures.  The  stomach  was  now  well  washed  out 
with  warm  water,  and  a  soft  growth  felt  nearly  filling  the 
pylorus,  but  leaving  the  lesser  curvature  intact.  With  two 
fingers  half  this  was  now  removed.  Most  profuse  bleeding 
followed,  but  ceased  when  the  hard  base  of  the  tumour  was 
reached  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  the  stomach  was  irrigated  with 
cold  carbolized  water  till  this  ran  out  clear.  Nine  hours  after 
the  operation  the  patient  was  allowed  to  take  glasses  of  milk  at 
intervals,  but  none  came  through  the  dressings,  these  not  being  : 
changed  till  the  fifth  day.  The  fistula  should  be  kept  open  for 
repetition  of  the  curetting.  In  one  case  14  oz.,  in  the  other 
14  drs.,  of  growth  were  removed.  In  the  second  case,  great 
difficulty  was  met  with  in  dilating  the  pylorus,  the  carcinoma 
here  being  much  harder  and  circular.  The  history  of  the  cases 
is  not  complete,  but  it  is  clear  that  very  great  relief  was  given 
in  the  few  months  which  had  elapsed  since  the  operations,  the 
patients  gaining  weight,  ceasing  to  vomit,  and  no  longer  needing 
morphia. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXCISION  *  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Indications.— All  of  these  are  rare,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
doubtful. 

i.  Cystic  spleen.    When  this  is  found  unsuited  for  drainage. 
Mr.  K.  Thornton's  case  of  this  kind  was  the  first  successful 
splenectomy  in  England.     2.  Injury.    This  has  been  already 
alluded  to  when  gunshot  injuries  of  the  abdomen  were  considered 
(p.  797).     Other  cases  in  which  it  may  be  called  for  are,  pro- 
lapsus of  a  spleen,  injured  or  not,  through  a  wound,  rupture  of 
the  spleen,  and  stabs  of  this  viscus.     3.  Movable  or  wandering 
spleens.    When  this  condition  causes  troubles,  analogous  to  those 
of  movable  kidney,  not  relieved  by  a  belt.    Dr.  McGraw  {Med. 
Bee,  vol.  xxxiii.  No.  26)  removed  an  enlarged  and  dislocated 
spleen,  which  formed  a  tumour  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and 
partially  displaced  the  uterus  and  bladder.    A  week  later  pain  in 
the  left  shoulder  and  left-sided  pleuro-pneumonia  supervened. 
Nine  months  afterwards  the  ligature  was  coughed  up.  Recovery 
followed.    The  remaining  conditions  are  much  more  doubtful. 
4.  Malignant  disease.     Primary  sarcomatous  or  carcinomatous 
disease  of  the  spleen  is  extremely  rare.    The  only  case  I  can 
quote  is  one  removed  for  primary  sarcoma  by  Prof.  Billroth 
(Lancet,  June  7,  1884).     Mr.  Butlin,  referring  to  the  same  case, 
says  that  it  was  reported,  shortly  after,  that  recurrence  had  proved 
fatal  in  a  few  months.     5.  Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen.  The 
operation  must  here  be  limited  to  those  rare  cases  in  which  simple 
(non-leukfBmic)t — e.g.,  malarial — enlargement  of  the  spleen  resists 
other  treatment.    In  Mr.  Thornton's  table,  in  fourteen  cases  of 
splenectomy  for  "  Hypertrophy,"  four  were  successful,  and  ten 
fatal.    6.  Leukaemia.    This  operation  has  been  so  invariably 
fatal  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned 4 

*  Cases  in  which  the;  spleen  was  incised  for  suppuration  will  be  found  in  the 
llrit.  Mid.  Joivrn.,  vol.  ii.  1887,  p.  1047,  and  vol.  i.  1888,  p.  586. 

t  It,  seems  lo  me  that  this  distinction  lias  nol  been  sufficiently  made.  Several 
of  the  cases  operated  on  read  like  an  early  condition  of  leuktemia,  and  in  those 
ending  fatally  the  rapid  onset  of  death  after  1  lie  operation  is  often  suggestive  of 
the  ending  of  leukaomic  splenectomy. 

X  Mr.  Greig  Smith  gives  18  eases;  Mr.  Thornton,  13;  Mr.  Collier,  16  -all 
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G.  A.  Wright,  of  Manchester  (Med.  Ghron.,  Dec.  i  888),  draws 
these  conclusions  from  a  study  of  the  cases  of  removal  of  the 
spleen:  "(i)  Splenectomy  for  leukaemia  is  inadmissible.  (2)  Splen- 
ectomy for  hypertrophy  is  very  dangerous,  the  chief  danger 
being  from  hemorrhage  and  shock,  and  there  being  especial 
danger  of  bleeding  from  a  vessel  that  passes  between  the  spleen 
and  the  diaphragm.  Whether  it  is  altogether  an  abnormal  vessel 
or  merely  a  dilatation  of  a  small  vessel  existing  there,  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  my  patient,  and  of 
three  others,  including  a  leukaemia  patient.  (3)  If  malarial  cases  - 
require  removal  of  the  organ  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  recovery. 
(4)  Oases  of  floating  spleen  and  of  simple  cyst  are  eminently 
favourable  for  operation.  (5)  From  a  special  consideration  of  my 
own  case,  I  should  say  that  in  a  patient  with  simple  hypertrophy 
or  chronic  splenitis,  a  careful  examination  of  the  relations  of  the 
organ  should  be  made  before  dividing  any  vessel,  and  if  large 
adhesions  to  the  diaphragm  are  found,  and  the  spleen  is  firmly 
fixed,  and  the  pedicle  broad  and  ill-defined,  the  operation  had 
better  be  abandoned.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  stop  if  once 
there  is  any  laceration  of  the  splenic  tissue,  since  the  bleeding  can 
only  be  arrested  by  removal  of  the  organ.  If  removal  is  found  to 
be  impracticable,  the  question  of  ligature  of  one  or  more  of  the 
main  vessels  supplying  the  spleen  is  worth  considering.  Ligature 
of  the  splenic  artery  was  suggested  by  Lucas,  but  has,  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  been  tried." 

Operation. — The  preliminary  steps  will  be  directed  to  ensure 
asepsis  and  to  diminish  shock  (p.  830).  The  incision  has 
usually  been  one  in  the  linea  alba.  That  in  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris, or  one  further  out  (Bryant),  from  the  left  anterior  superior 
spine  to  the  ribs,  would  probably  give  better  command  over  the 
pedicle.  All  hasmorrhage  being  stopped,  the  peritonaeum  is 
opened  freely  and  the  hand  explores  the  tumour.  Any  adhesions, 
as  of  the  overlying  omentum,  are  separated,  being  ligatured  if 
needful.  The  spleen  is  now  brought  out  of  the  wound,  the  lower 
extremity  first,  and  either  carbolized  sponges  or  towels  are  care- 
fully packed  around  it.  This  extraction  of  the  viscus  must  be 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  caution  and  gentleness,  as  its  friability 
may  easily  lead  to  a  tear  and  most  profuse  oozing,  and  as  dragging 
on  the  pedicle  may  easily  induce  collapse  and  is  also  likely  to 
lead  to  some  small  vessel  retracting  from  the  ligatures  as  they 
are  applied,  and  causing  fatal  haemorrhage. 

fatal.  The  only  case  which  has  recovered — Kranzolini's.  of  Turin  (  Wicn.ilah  Wot** 
iS.Sj,  No.  20)— is  considered  one  of  hypertrophy  by  Thornton.  Collier,  and  Crede. 
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The  spleen  being  wholly  outside  the  body,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  operation,  securing  the  pedicle,  remains.  This  struc- 
ture, if  present,*  must  be  carefully  examined.  If  the  patient's 
condition  is  good,  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  secure  the  vessels  as 
f,,r  as  possible  separately,  the  pedicle  being  divided,  as  Mr.  Greig 
Smith  {loc.  supra  tit,  p.  563)  suggests,  piecemeal  between  pressure- 
forceps  ;  where  there  is  not  time  for  this,  it  will  be  wiser  to  secure 
the  vessels  in  two  or  three  portions,  transfixing  in  two  places,  and 
locking  the  ligatures  (Thornton).  Carbolized  silk  should  be  used, 
fairly  stout,  and  not  tied  too  tightly  so  as  to  cut  its  way.  How- 
ever the  pedicle  is  treated,  the  following  precautions  should  be  fol- 
lowed :  (1)  To  prevent  any  tension  being  exerted  on  the  pedicle 

{vide  supra).  (2)  To  secure  every  vessel.  (3)  To  divide  them, 
in  a  relaxed  condition,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  ligatures. 
(4)  Not  to  include  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  (5)  After  all  the 
ligatures  have  been  applied,  it  may  be  well  for  safety  to  throw 
one  round  the  whole.  (6)  Not  to  twist  the  spleen  round  at  all  in 
dealing  with  the  pedicle.t 

The  abdominal  cavity  is  next  cleansed  and  the  operation  com- 
pleted as  after  ovariotomy.  The  after-treatment  is  also  much  the 
same. 

Causes  of  Death.} — By  far  the  most  frequent  is  haemorrhage. 
This  may  be  from  the  omentum  adherent  over  the  spleen,  from 
the  large  vessels  to  this  viscus,  from  some  small  vessel  which  has 
retracted,  from  the  splenic  vein,  or  from  sponge-like  adhesions 
(Bryant).  Mr.  Hatch,  of  Bombay  {Lancet,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  105  3), 
met  with  a  case  in  which  death  took  place  a  few  hours  after  the 
splenectomy,  owing  to  oozing  from  some  adhesions  between  the 
spleen  and  the  diaphragm,  which  had  required  separation. §  The 
pedicle  was  safely  secured.  In  another  case  {Qmtr.  f.  67///  - 
July  18,  1885),  death,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  was 
due  to  bleeding  from  the  abdominal  incision,  owing  to  the  defec- 
tive coagulation  of  leukasmic  blood.  The  ligature  on  the  pedicle 
was  firm. 


*  In  a  case  of  Mr.  L.  Browne's  {Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1877,  p.  310)  there  was  no 
pedic  le  as  such,  four  very  large  arteries  being  met  with  and  secured  with  double 
ligatures. 

t  Sir  fi.  Wells  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  January  6.  1866,  p.  4)  draws  attention  to 
pis.  Having  done  so  in  order  to  bring  the  vessels  into  a  cord,  the  splenic  vein 
was  ruptured. 

+  Adelmann,  to  render  splenectomy  safer,  has  suggested  its  performance  in 
two  stages. 

§  See  also  G.  A.  Wright's  case  (loc.  svpra  cit.).  This  surgeon  suggests  the  use 
of  a  long,  sharply  curved  tenaculum  for  stopping  bleeding  from  K  deeply  seated 
vessel  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LIVER  AND  GALL- 
BLADDER. 

HYDATIDS. — HEPATIC  ABSCESS. — TAPPING  AND  IN- 
CISING THE  GALL-BLADDER.  —  REMOVAL  OF 
BILIARY  CALCULI.  -  -  EXTIRPATION  OF  THE 
GALL-BLADDER. 

OPERATIONS   FOR  HYDATIDS. 

This  will  include  different  forms  of  puncture,  free  incision,  and 
electrolysis.  The  milder  measures  of  puncture  and  electrolysis 
have  proved  successful  in  many  cases,  but  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  how  the  death  of  the  parasite  is  brought  about  by  them  in 
successful  cases,  and  they  are  largely  uncertain. 

A.  Puncture. — While  incision  is  the  only  certain  and  reliable 
mode  of  cure,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the  different  forms  of  punc- 
ture, especially  in  certain  cases. 

There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  to  describe  briefly  such  an 
operation  as  this,  and  to  tabulate  the  chief  practical  points. 

The  parts  being  cleansed,  and  an  anassthetic*  given  if  the 
patient  is  very  nervous,  the  surgeon  chooses  a  spot  for  puncture 
at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour,  satisfying  himself 
as  to  dulness.t  If  the  skin  is  thick  he  makes  a  minute  puncture 
with  a  scalpel  and  sends  in  a  fine  trocar  or  aspirator  needle. 
The  quantity  withdrawn  must  vary  with  the  case,  the  size  of  the 
cyst,  the  timidity  of  the  patient,  &c.  From  six  to  sixty  ounces 
are  instances  of  small  and  large  quantities.  The  aspirator  should, 
on  the  whole,  be  preferred,  as  likely  to  remove  more  fluid,  ana 

*  It  is  well  to  dispense  with  this,  if  possible,  from  the  possibility  of  leakage 
taking  place  after  the  subsequent  vomiting.  As  an  injection  of  cocaine  will  gi*'e 
almost  as  much  pain  as  the  fine  trocar,  the  part  may  be  frozen  with  the  ether 
spray  if  needful. 

t  If  this  is  presenting  against  the  right  ribs,  another  spot  should,  if  Possi™"! 
be  chosen  (foot-note,  p.  844).  Hydatids  of  the  liver  should  never  be  explored 
or  attacked  through  the  ribs,  if  another  Bite  is  obtainable. 
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thus,  probably,  more  likely  to  produce  a  cure,  but  as  the  exhaus- 
tion is  more  likely  to  plug  the  cannula,  a  fine  wire  must  be  in 
readiness  *  Escape  of  bile,  blood,  or  the  setting  up  of  a  cough 
are  indications  for  stopping.  While  the  cannula  is  withdrawn 
the  surrounding  parts  should  be  pressed  around  it,  and  rather 
depressed,  to  diminish  the  risk  of  leakage  as  the  cannula  leaves 
the  cyst.  The  puncture  is  then  closed  with  iodoform  and  collo- 
dion, a  small  pad  of  dry  gauze,  and  salicylic  wool  comfortably 
secured  with  a  many-tailed  bandage.  A  little  opium  or  morphia 
should  be  given  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  The  instruments 
used  should  be  scrupulously  clean,  and,  in  hospital  practice  and  in 
towns,  the  additional  trouble  entailed  by  irrigation  with  a  solution 
of  hyd.  perch,  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
Practical  Points. 

I.  Puncture  alone  is  more  likely  to  be  radically  curative  in 
the  following  cases : — A  small  cyst,  seen  early.  An  acephalocyst. 
The  more  daughter-cysts,  brood-capsules,  and  scolices  are  present, 
the  less  likely  it  is  that  puncture  will  suffice.  2.  Puncture  is 
often  very  useful  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  these'  obscure  cases, 
in  which  hydatids  of  the  liver  simulate  disease  of  the  pleura  or 
lung.  3.  Incision  should  be  made  use  of  where  tapping  fails, 
where  scolices  instead  of  fluid  form  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cyst,  where  suppuration  is  present  or  imminent,  and 
where  chest  complications  are  set  up  by  the  hydatid,  showing 
perhaps  a  risk  of  perforation.  4.  A  few  weeks  after  puncture 
secondary  enlargement  is  often  noticed.  This  is  not  undesirable 
as  long  as  it  subsides,  which  it  usually  will  do  gradually,  being- 
due  to  inflammation.  On  this  account  Dr.  Fagge  advises  that  no 
second  operation  on  a  hydatid  should  be  performed  within  twelve 
months,  unless  suppuration  is  present.  5 .  Leakage  after  puncture 
may  be  shown  by  fluctuation,  more  or  less  distinct,  in  the  flanks. 
The  result  of  this  seems  to  have  been  variable.  In  some  cases  it 
has  been  absolutely  harmless,  as  in  a  case  of  electrolysis  of  mine 
mentioned  below.  In  others  it  has  been  as  certainly  followed 
by  fatal  peritonitis.  6.  Cases  of  hydatids  treated  by  puncture 
should  be  watched  for  some  time  to  make  certain  that  the  cure  is 
a  sound  one.     7.  The  surroundings  of  hydatids  of  the  liver  are  of 

*  Dr.  Fagge  {Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  321)  thought  that  the  value  of  the  aspirator 
must  depend  entirely  on  the  position  of  the  hydatid.  If  a  large  part  of  the  cyst 
is  outside  the  liver-substance,  the  aspirator  maybe  used  with  advantage;  bul  if 
the  cyst  be  almost  entirely  buried  in  liver-substance,  Dr.  Fagge  thought  t  he 
possible  suction  on  a  cyst  surrounded  by  resistent  tissue  must  involve  sonic  risk 
<>f  setting  up  inflammation. 
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truly  vital  importance,  and  sudden  death  has  followed  an  opera- 
tion more  than  once.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Bryant's  case  (Clin.  Soc 
Trans.,  vol.  xi.  p.  230)  in  tapping  a  hydatid  cyst,  the  portal  ve 
which  had  been  pushed  upwards  and  forwards  by  the  projection  of 
the  cyst  on  the  under-surface  of  the  liver,  was  transfixed.  Death 
followed  in  five  minutes,  and  was  thought  by  Dr.  Fagge  to  be  due 
to  hydatid  fluid  being  sucked  into  the  vein  as  the  trocar  was 
withdrawn. 

In  a  Russian  case  (Lond.  Med.  Bee,  1885,  P-  4 14)  the 
pulse  suddenly  stopped  while  the  cyst,  which  had  been  exposed 
by  abdominal  section,  was  being  stitched  to  the  incision.  At  the 
post-mortem,  a  crumpled  echinococcus  had  made  its  way  into  the 
right,  auricle,  and  a  fragment  of  one  into  the  right  division  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  by  an  opening  between  the  thinned  cyst  and 
the  inferior  vena  cava.* 

B.  Incision. — The  indications  for  this  in  preference  to  tapping  . 
have  been  given  above  (p.  843).  It  may  be  performed  in  one  or 
two  stages.  Surgeons  owe  their  knowledge  of  the  safety  of  the  I 
one-stage  method  to  Mr.  Lawson  Tait.  The  .operation  is  thus  per- 
formed : — The  parts  being  cleansed  and  the  other  preliminary  steps  a 
taken,  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision  about  4  inches  long  over  r 
the  most  promiment  part  of  the  swelling  t  (previously  carefully 
percussed)  down  to  the  peritoneum ;  all  haemorrhage  is  next  I 
arrested,  and  this  layer  carefully  slit  up.  The  liver  is  now  recog- 
nized, and  carbolized  sponges  or  towels  (p.  770)  are  carefully 
packed  in  on  either  side  so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  fluid  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  needle  of  an  aspirator  or  a  fine  trocar  is  then  thrust  in, 
and  the  existence  of  fluid  beneath  thus  verified.  As  the  needle 
is  withdrawn  the  liver  is  incised,  aud  a  finger  quickly  plugs,  and 
then  enlarges  to  i\  inch,  the  opening  made  by  the  knife. 
Hemorrhage,  if  free,  is  easily  arrested  thus,  or  by  spouge-pres- 
sure.  Escape  of  fluids  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  prevented  by 
the  use  of  the  sponges  already  mentioned,  by  an  assistant  keeping 

*  Mr.  Wllett  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  November  13,  1886)  mentioned  a  case  in  which 
he  had  to  aspirate  a  doubtful  swelling  of  the  liver.  He  used  an  ordinary-sized 
needle,  and  wit  hin  two  minutes  t  he  patient  was  dead.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  case 
of  malignant  disease.  No  large  vein  had  been  pricked,  and  there  was  no  hiemor- 
rhage.  The  fatal,  sudden  syncope  seemed  due  to  the  impression  made-  on  the 
nervous  system  through  the  solar  plexus. 

+  This  incision  should  always  be  made  in  front.  Even  if  a  cyst  or  absc<~* 
shows  its  greatest  point  of  prominence  through  the  ribs,  it  should  not  be  opened 
here  if  possible,  as  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  adequate  drainage,  and  the  large 
drainage-tube  needful  easily  causes  caries  of  the  closely  adjacent  ribs. 
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the  edges  of  the  wound  carefully  adjusted  to  the  liver,  and,  lastly, 
by  the  next  step,  which  consists  in  hooking  up  the  opening  in  the 
liver  with  the  finger  or  forceps,  and  in  stitching  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  liver  to  that  in  the  abdomen  with  a  continuous 
suture  of  carbolized  silk.  In  inserting  this,  care  must  be  taken 
to  unite  peritonaeum  to  peritonaeum,  and  to  take  up  a  sufficiency 
of  tissue  by  inserting  the  needle  well  away  from  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  As  the  suture  is  inserted  the  sponges  must  be  gradually 
withdrawn,  and,  if  the  fluid  escapes  very  freely,  it  may  be  well  to 
turn  the  patient  over  on  his  side.  Any  scolices  which  are  within 
reach  are  next  removed,  and,  if  the  cyst  is  firmly  stitched  and  the 
patient's  condition  good,  the  contents  of  the  hydatid  may  be  cleared 
out  with  sponges  on  holders,  aided  by  scoops.  All  handling  must 
be  of  the  gentlest.  A  large  drainage-tube  is  then  inserted,  and 
dry  sal-alembroth  or  iodoform  gauze  dressings  applied. 

Operation  by  Two  Stages. — This  operation,  based  on  the  readiness 
with  which  two  peritonseal  surfaces  adhere,  is  a  very  satisfactory 
one,  being  free  from  any  risks  of  escape  of  blood  or  other  fluids 
into  the  peritonaeal  cavity.  I  thus  performed  it  in  two  cases 
of  hydatid  of  the  right  lobe  under  the  care  of  my  colleagues  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  F.  Taylor.  An  incision,  4  inches  long,  was 
made  through  the  abdominal  wall,  about  2  inches  to  the  right 
of  the  middle  line,  from  just  below  the  ribs  to  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus.  All  bleeding  being  carefully  stopped,  the  peritonaeum 
was  picked  up  and  slit  open.  The  liver,  recognizable  by  its 
characteristic  colour,  was  at  once  seen  moving  with  respiration. 
To  make  certain  of  the  position  of  the  fluid,  a  fine  trocar  was 
now  thrust  in,  one  or  two  carbolized  sponges  being  first  inserted, 
in  one  case,  which  was  crammed  with  scolices,  very  little  fluid 
escaped ;  in  the  other,  an  acephalocyst,  the  fluid  spirted  out  under 
the  high  pressure  not  unfrequently  met  with.  After  8  oz.  had 
been  withdrawn,  any  leaking  was  stopped  by  sponge-pressure, 
the  parietal  peritonaeum  was  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  wound 
by  a  few  points  of  chromic  gut  suture,  the  sponges  removed, 
and  dry  gauze  dressiugs  firmly  bandaged  on  with  a  good  deal  of 
pressure  so  as  to  keep  the  abdominal  wall  as  .far  as  possible  in 
contact  with  the  liver.*  On  the  third  day  the  operation  was 
completed  by  incising  the  liver,  now  well  adherent,  and  inserting 

One  case  bulged  out  the  right .  lower  ribs  most  markedly,  For  reasons 
already  given,  I  preferred  to  attack  it  in  the  front  oP  the  right  hypoohondrium.  On 
exposing  the  liver,  a  hydrocele  trocar  passed  through  ii  inch  of  hepatic  tissue 
before  tiuid  was  reached.  Very  little  hemorrhage  followed  the  completion  of 
the  second  stage  of  the  operation. 
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a  large  drainage-tube.  Both  cases  did  well,  though  very  slowly. 
One,  a  woman,  three  months  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, went  her  full  time  subsequently. 

C.  Electrolysis. — This  mode  of  treatment  was  used  by  Dr. 
Fagge  and  Mr.  Durham  in  eight  cases,  and  the  results  brought 
before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  {Tram.,  vol.  liv.  p.  1).  The 
modus  operandi  here  is  uncertain,  as  in  puncture,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  the  electrolytic  action  nor  the  leakage  of 
fluid  into  the  peritonEeal  cavity,  but  the  puncture  alone  of  the 
needle  is  the  essential  element.*    This  being  so,  and  the  method 
requiring  special  instruments,  it  has,  I  believe,  fallen  into  abey- 
ance.    In  one  case,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Moxon's,  I  made  use  of  this 
method  after  previous  tapping  had  failed.    The  steps  taken  by 
Dr.  Fagge  and  Mr.  Durham  were  carefully  followed.    Two  electro- 
lytic needles  were  passed  into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
swelling,  about  2  inches  apart,  and  were  then  attached  to  wires 
both  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  ten 
cells.     A  moistened  sponge  connected  with  the  positive  pole  was 
placed  on  the  skin  at  a  little  distance.     The  current  was  passed 
for  half  an  hour.    The  punctures  were  then  closed  with  a  pad  of 
gauze.    Indistinct  fluctuation  could  be  made  out  in  the  flanks 
during  the  next  forty-eight  hours.    There  was  no  constitutional 
disturbance,  the  tumour  steadily  diminished  in  size,  and  a  good 
recovery  took  place. 

HEPATIC  ABSCESS. — HEPATOTOMY.f 

As  tapping  by  a  trocar,  and  draining  the  abscess  by  the 
cannula  left  in,  or  a  drainage-tube  passed  through  the  cannula, 
this  being  then  withdrawn,  is  unsatisfactory ,J  and  as  the  use  of 
the  aspirator  here  is  mainly  exploratory  and  palliative,  it  is  to  a 
free  incision  that  we  must  look  for  a  permanent  cure.  This  may 
be  employed  in  three  ways — 

1 .  Direct  incision  and  drainage,  when  tenderness,  oedema,  and 

*  Thus,  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Playfair's,  related  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Fagge's 
paper,  progressive  diminution,  almost  identical  to  that  noticed  after  electrolysis, 
followed  acupuncture  only. 

f  This  term  is  also  applicable  to  incisions  of  the  liver  for  hydatid.-. 

$  Thus  (1)  the  cannula  and  tube  may  slip  out.  (2  )  The  drainage  is  inefficient. 
(%)  If  the  pus  leaks  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  does  so  unseen.  (4)  The  trocar 
may  puncture  important  parts.  Thus,  in  one  case  of  Mr.  K.  Thornton's  (Med. 
Times  ami  Gar:.,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  89),  the  omentum,  containing  large  veins,  la} 
over  the  liver.  (5)  Puncture  and  drainage  would  be  quite  insufficient  in  cases 
where  more  than  one  abscess  existed. 
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redness  make  it  probable  that  adhesions  exist,  This  needs  no 
further  comment.  2.  Incision  and  drainage  by  abdominal  section, 
in  two  stages.     3.  Incision  and  drainage  by  abdominal  section, 

at  one  sitting.  .  •  . 

The  methods  of  treating  an  hepatic  abscess  by  abdominal  sec- 
tion whether  in  one  or  two  stages,  have  already  been  spoken  of 
atp!  844,  under  the  heading  of  Hydatids.  They  have  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  over  other  modes  of  treatment :— (a)  The 
benefit  of  a  free  incision  and  thorough  drainage  ;  (&)  the  surgeon 
can  see  what  structures  he  is  dealing  with  (see  the  foot-note 
above)  ;  (c)  bleeding  from  the  liver  can  be  seen  and  arrested  ; 
(d)  if  pus  escapes  into  the  peritonaea!  cavity,  this  can  be  cleansed. 

Very  little  need  be  said  here  of  the  treatment  by  abdominal 
section  in  addition  to  that  already  written  at  p.  844.  In  the 
two-stage  method  the  surgeon  will  open  the  peritonaeal  cavity, 
suture  the  parietal  peritonaeum  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  insert 
some  gauze,  and  endeavour,  by  well-adjusted  bandaging,  to  keep 
the  abdominal  parietes  in  contact  with  the  liver,  opening  the 
abscess  on  or  after  the  third  day. 

In  the  method  by  direct  incision,  a  free  incision  of  4  or  5 
inches  is  made,  and  the  position  of  the  pus  being  verified  by  a 
fine  trocar  or  aspirator  needle,  some  soft  carbolized  sponges 
(previously  counted)  are  carefully  packed  around.  The  abscess 
is  then  incised,  and  the  opening  at  once  plugged,  and  freely 
dilated  with  the  finger.  Any  escape  of  pus  into  the  peritonaeal 
cavity  is  prevented  (1)  by  the  careful  sponge-packing;  (2)  by 
the  finger  hooking  up  the  liver  against  the  wound  ;  (3)  by  an 
assistant  keeping  steadily  the  parietes  against  the  liver  ;  (4)  by 
seizing  the  edges  of  the  liver  with  catch-forceps  and  so  keeping 
them  against  the  parietes.  Haemorrhage  is  prevented  by  the 
above  forceps  or  sponge-pressure.  When  the  abscess  is  empty,* 
its  opening  is  plugged  with  a  sponge,  and  the  liver  and  the  parietes 
being  still  kept  accurately  together,  the  sponges  first  inserted  are 
removed,t  and  the  edges  of  the  liver  wound  stitched,  with  car- 
bolized silk  passed  with  curved  needles  on  a  holder,  to  the  edges 
of  the  abdominal  incision,  care  being  taken  to  keep  peritonaea) 

*  Mr.  Greig  Smith  (Ahrfom.  Sun/.,  p.  527)  advises  that,  if  the  abscess  does  not 
empty  itself  readily,  a  large  tube  lying  in  carbolic  lotion  may  be  pinched  at  the 
end,  and  when  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess  will  act  as  a  siphon.  He 
also  draws  attention  to  the  need  of  exploring  the  abscess  cavity  for  sign-  of  a 
second  abscess,  and,  if  this  be  found,  opening  it  with  the  finger  or  dressing- 
forceps.    All  manipulations  now  must  be  of  the  gentlest,  for  fear  of  haemorrhage 

t  If  any  pus  or  blood  has  escaped  into  the  peritonaeal  cavity  this  must  be  now 
cleansed  (p.  775). 
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surfaces  well  in  contact.  If  the  pus  is  fetid,  the  abscess  cavity 
should  be  well  irrigated  with  a  dilute  antiseptic  lotion.  A  cor. 
siderable  thickness  of  dry  gauze  dressings  will  be  needed  at  first 
easily  renewed  by  means  of  a  many-tailed  bandage. 

TREATMENT  OF  HYDATIDS  IN  THE  LlVER  WHICH  HAVE  OPENED,  01 

which  threaten  to  open,  into  the  Ohest. — I  refer  here  to  thos 
grave  and  difficult  cases  where  a  hydatid  cyst  or  hepatic  absc 
instead  of  making  its  way  towards  the  abdominal  wall,  works 
upwards,  thrusting  up  the  base  of  the  lung.  Perhaps  the  first 
few  tappings  have  drawn  off  fluids  from  the  front,  but  after  this 
the  cyst  recedes  from,  the  epigastric  region  as  in  Mr.  Owen's  case 
(loc.  supra  eit).  In  other  and  rare  cases  the  cyst  or  abscess  has 
been  opened  from  the  front  or  the  side,  through  the  abdomen, 
but  insufficient  drainage  is  thus  given.  In  such  cases  the  advice 
given  in  the  foot-note,  p.  844,  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  fluid 
must  be  drained  through  the  pleura.* 

Mr.  Godlee  sutured  the  diaphragmatic  and  costal  layers  of  pleura 
round  the  edge  of  an  aperture,  made  by  removing  a  portion  of 
rib,  and  then  opened  an  hepatic  abscess.     Mr.  Thornton,  treating 
a  similar  affection  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  funnel,  through  the 
pleura,  along  which  the  pus  could  escape  safely,  first  raised  the 
parietal  pleura  all  round,  so  as  to  get  a  little  free  edge,  then  made 
a  very  careful  longitudinal  incision  through  the  visceral  pleura, 
raised  it  all  round,  and  then  with  a  fine  curved  needle  united  the 
two  layers  with  a  continuous  fine  silk  suture.    A  channel  being 
thus  made,  the  liver-abscess  was  opened  by  a  curved  trocar,  the 
puncture  converted  into  an  incision,  and  a  large  drainage-tube 
inserted.     Mr.  Owen,  in  the  case  of  a  hydatid  cyst  which  en- 
croached upon  the  thorax,  incised  the  eighth  intercostal  space, 
first  behind  the  anterior  axillary  line.     As  soon  as  the  costal 
pleura  was  divided,  air  rushed  freely  in  with  a  very  audible  sound, 
and,  the  finger  being  introduced,  the  diaphragm  was  at  once  felt 
bulging  up  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs,  while  the  lung  had 
retired  beyond  reach.     The  intercostal  space,  which  was  fairly 
roomy,  was  forcibly  widened,  but  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
excise  a  piece  of  rib.     The  phrenic  pleura  and  the  diaphragm 
were  then  carefully  incised,  and  the  abdominal  cyst  was  discovered. 
A  certain  amount  of  its  contents  was  withdrawn  by  aspiration,  so 
as  to  relieve  its  tension,  and  to  permit  of  some  of  the  face  of  the 
sac  being  drawn  through  the  diaphragm,  and  across  the  shallow 

*  Mr.  Godlee  (Brit.  Med.  .hum.,  1S87,  vol.  ii.  p.  872),  Mr.  K.  Thornton  [ibid.  1SS6. 
vol.  ii.),  and  Mr.  Owen  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  7S)  have  successfully  adopted 
this  course. 
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pleural  cavity  to  the  skin  wound,  to  which  it  was  secured  by  four 
hare-lip  pins.  The  serous  surfaces  thus  placed  in  contact  were 
found  firmly  adherent  on  the  fourth  day.  An  incision  was  then 
made  into  the  cyst,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  All  three 
patients  recovered. 

TAPPING  AND  INCISING  THE  GALL-BLADDER.  — 
CHOLECYSTOTOMY.  —  REMOVAL  OF  BILIARY 
CALCULI. 

Indications. — The  justifiability  of,  and  the  indications  for,  the 
above  operations  may  be  considered  together,  depending  as  they 
usually  do  upon  the  presence  and  effects  of  biliary  calculi.  The 
most  favourable,  cases  for  operation  are  those  where  the  site  of 
the  stone  is  known,  either  in  the  cystic  or  common  duct,  and 
where  the  gall-bladder  is  clearly  distended. 

1.  Gall-stones.*  When  previous  treatment  has  failed  to  relieve 
the  patient  from  repeated  crippling  attacks  of  biliary  colic  and 
jaundice  when  the  hepatic  or  common  duct  is  blocked.  2.  Dropsy 
and  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder.  In  a  few  cases  this  is  due  to 
stricture  of  one  of  the  ducts  after  passage  of  stones  or  repeated 
attacks  of  catarrh.  Mr.  Barker  mentioned  a  case  {Brit.  Med. 
Joiom.,  1889,  Vol.  ii.  p.  983)  in  which,  after  operation  for  dis- 
tended gall-bladder,  no  stone  was  found,  but  "the  patient,  quickly 
benefited  from  the  operation."  Mr.  Eobson  (ibidem)  knew  of  two 
other  similar  cases.  He  thought  the  improvement  which  dated 
to  the  operations  might  be  due  either  to  freeing  the  gall-bladder 
from  adhesions  or  to  the  free  drainage  which,  by  stopping  the 
passage  of  thickened  mucus  along  the  ducts,  restored  the  mem- 
brane to  a  healthier  state.  Dropsy  and  empyema  are  usually  due 
to  impaction  of  calculi,  the  bile  gradually  losing  its  colouring  matter 
and  becoming  more  and   more  mucoid   and  watery,   and  the 

*  Mr.  Tait  (Lancet,  1885,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  424)  divides,  for  practical  purposes, 
gall-stones  into  two  classes— (1)  the  solitary;  (2)  the  numerous.  The  former 
are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  in  number,  and  often  of  considerable  size, 
ihey  are  liable  to  be  caught  in  the  cystic  duct,  to  give  symptoms  of  blocking  it. 
together  with  distension  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  no  jaundice,  as  the  bile,  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  gall-bladder,  flows  constantly  into  the  duodenum.  The 
gall-bladder  is  easily  opened,  but  the  removal  of  the  calculus  from  the  duct  may 
be  very  difficult.  In  the  second  class  several  hundreds  of  calculi  may  be  present. 
As  these  from  their  size  usually  admit  of  a  flow  of  bile  past  them,  jaundice  is 
seldom  seen,  and  the  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  is  intermittent.  The  opera- 
tion here  differs  considerably.  As  the  gall-bladder  is  not  distended,  the  diagnosis 
is  more  uncertain,  and,  when  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  gall-bladder  is  less 
easily  found.    Care  must  be  taken  that  no  stones  are  left  behind. 
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increased  tension  gradually  causing  suppuration.  3.  Obstruction 
in  the  common  duct.  The  most  likely  cause  of  this  for  the  surgeon 
to  deal  with  is  a  calculus.  Very  grave  results,  if  this  block  be 
unrelieved,  are  jaundice  and  cholasmia  (vide  infra).  4.  Certain 
cases  of  injury  to  the  gall-bladder.  Such  are  wounds,  rupture,  if 
any  co-existing  lesion  is  not  going  to  be  fatal,  and  bursting  of 
an  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  following  indications  for  operation  are  given  by  Mr.  Greig 
Smith  (Abdominal  Surgery,  p.  541)  : — 

"  In  every  case  of  wound  or  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder 
operation  ought  at  once  to  be  performed.  Operation  gives  the 
only  chance  of  recovery.  In  every  case  of  empyema  of  the  gall- 
bladder operation  is  indicated.  Aspiration  is  only  a  temporary 
measure,  and  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger. 

"In  every  case  of  dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder,  operation  is 
indicated.  Aspiration  may  do  no  harm,  and  it  may  detect  the 
presence  of  stone.  But  it  is  useless  towards  the  removal  of  stone, 
and,  generally,  it  has  no  beneficial  effect  on  the  disease. 

"  In  cases  of  cholelithiasis,  the  indications  to  operate  must  be 
guided  by  the  effects  produced  by  the  disease.  The  dangerous 
sequences  of  gall-stones  *  are  frequently  recurring  attacks  of 
hepatic  colic,  which  wear  out  the  patient's  strength;  jaundice, 
proceeding  to  dangerous  chokemia  ;  and  suppuration  in  the  gall- 
bladder. The  indication  in  each  instance  is  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  an  enlarged  gall-bladder.t 

*  Death  from  uncomplicated  impaction  of  gall-stones  in  the  biliary  ducts  is  no 
doubt  rare.  Such  a  case  will  be  found  recorded  by  Dr.  Glover  Williams  (Lancet. 
1887,  vol.  i.  p.  1081).  The  fatal  result  was  here  due  to  constant  vomiting  and 
cholsemia.  Another  interesting  feature  in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  about 
3  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  right  ribs,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  umbilical 
and  right  lumbar  regions,  a  hard  mass  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  could  be  felt. 
This  proved  post  mortem  to  be  due  to  calcareous  glands. 

t  As  the  diagnosis  of  gall-bladder  swelling  is  not  always  easy,  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  the  direction  in  which  the  gall-bladder  enlarges.  According  to  Mr- 
Taylor  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1885,  vol.  i.  p.  737),  this  is  in  a  line  drawn  from  the 
tip  of  the  right  tenth  cartilage  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  abdomen,  crossing  the 
middle  line  just  below  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Musser  and  Dr.  Keen  {Amer.  Jo 
Med.  Scl,  Oct.  1884)  state  that  the  position  of  the  gall-bladder  differs  with  the 
age  of  its  development.  In  an  early  stage  it  is  found  in  the  right  hypochondrium  ; 
later  it  may  occupy  a  position  in  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  iliac  region.  I  have 
spoken  above  of  the  occasional  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Dr.  Meads,  of  Phila- 
delphia {Trans.  Amer.  Sivrg.  Assoc.,  vol.  vii.  p.  217),  has  published  an  interesting 
case  in  which  a  distended  and  movable  gall-bladder  simulated  a  movable  kidney. 
After  the  kidney  had  been  explored  by  the  lumbar  incision  and  stitched,  further 
exploration  revealed  the  presence  of  a  tumour  which  occupied  the  position  of  the 
swelling  so  distinctly  outlined  before  the  operation.  Pressure  on  this  tnra0"^ 
brought  it,  covered  with  the  parietal  peritoneum,  into  the  wound  below  t  e 
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"  No  general  rale  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
indication  arising  from  hepatic  colic.  After  months  or  years  of 
intense  suffering,  many  patients  get  well,  and  remain  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  patient's  life  may  be  rendered  miserable,  or  his 
active  existence  as  a  bread-winner  may  be  cut  short,  by  per- 
sistently recurring  attacks  of  hepatic  colic.  A  time  then  comes 
when  patient  and  surgeon  both  agree  that  it  is  proper  to  interfere. 
In  all  such  cases  the  patient's  desire  must  have  great  influence 
with  the  surgeon. 

"In  cases  of  persistent  obstructive  jaundice,  operation  is,  at 
the  same  time,  indicated  and  contra-indicated.  Cholasmia,  not 
only  as  weakening  and  depressing  the  patient,  but  also  as  pre- 
disposing to  bleeding,*  is  an  unfavourable  element.  In  only 
seven  of  Musser  and  Keen's  thirty-five  cases  of  cholecystotomy 
was  jaundice  f  present,  and  five  of  these  died — half  of  the  whole 
mortality.  That  the  jaundice  had  much  to  do  with  this  excessive 
death-rate  there  can  be  no  dispute.  This  suggests  early  operation, 
before  the  patient's  condition  is  lowered  by  cholEemia. 

"  Where  evidences  of  suppuration  appear  in  cholelithiasis, 
operation  is  to  be  urged.  Every  day  that  passes  brings  increase 
of  danger. 

"In  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  common  or  the  hepatic  duct, 


kidney.  On  incision  of  the  peritoneum,  it  was  found  to  be  a  distended  gall- 
bladder. A  calculus  having  been  crushed  and  the  debris  pushed  into  the  intestine 
(the  freedom  of  the  passage  was  announced  by  passage  of  intestinal  gas),  the  gall- 
bladder was  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  incision,  just  above  the 
iliac  crest.  After  the  discharge  of  a  little  bile  for  two  and  a  half  months,  the 
recovery  was  complete.  Another  very  interesting  case  in  which  renal  and  biliary 
calculi  co-existed  has  been  recorded  by  G.  A.  Wright,  of  Manchester  (Lancet, 
March  28,  1885) ;  vide  supra,  p.  711. 

*  Dr.  Musser  and  Dr.  Keen  (Amer.  Journ,  Med.  Sci.,  October  1884)  state  that 
where  long-continued  jaundice  has  disorganized  the  blood  there  is  a  marked 
hemorrhagic  tendency.  In  one  of  Mr.  Robson's  cases  (loc.  supra  cit.),  where  the 
distension  of  the  gall-bladder  was  caused  by  a  cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas, 
death,  on  the  eighth  day,  was  due  to  constant  oozing  of  blood  from  the  interior  of 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  suture-punctures. 

+  Mr.  Tait  (loc.  supra  cit.),  having  met  with  no  history  of  jaundice  in  fifteen 
cases  of  cholecystotomy,  thus  explains  its  absence.  The  common  duct  is  not  so 
long  as  the  books  say  (viz.,  3  inches),  and  it  is  more  easily  dilated  than  the  cystic. 
A  stone  passing  through  the  unyielding  cystic  duct  causes  great  agony,  but  no 
jaundice.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  common  duct,  the  whole  excreting  force  of 
the  liver  comes  into  play,  so  that  its  passage  is  more  rapid  and  gives  no  time 
for  jaundice,  which  only  occurs  with  long  obstruction  of  the  common  duct.  Mr. 
Tait  (Brit.  Med.  Jown.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  906)  brings  forward  another  point  with 
regard  to  gall-stones  and  jaundice  which  is  most  important.  Gall-stones  are  not 
iinfrequently  associated  with  cancer.  In  cases  where  the  jaundice  is  the 
principal  symptom,  cholecystotomy  may  give  great  relief  to  the  pain  but  the 
jaundice  persists,  and  death  takes  place  from  cancer. 
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cholecystotomy  may  simply  prevent  death  by  permitting  escape 
of  the  biliary  poison.*  Patients  can  live  without  escape  of  bile 
into  the  intestines. f  But  Tait  has  shown  us  how  a  stone  in  the 
common  duct  can  be  crushed,  so  that  even  in  these  cases  cure 
may  be  effected. 

"In  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct,  operation  in  the 
majority  of  cases  will  not  only  relieve  pain,  remove  danger  of 
suppuration  in  the  gall-bladder,  but  will  also,  in  all  probability, 
bring  about  complete  cure." 

Operations. — Tapping  and  incising  the  gall-bladder,  and  re- 
moval of  calculi,  may  be  considered  together.  It  may  be  stated 
at  once  that  aspiration  by  itself  should  not  be  practised.  It  is 
attended  with  much  danger,^  and  the  information  given  in  doubt- 
ful cases  can  be  more  safely  gained  by  a  small  exploratory  abdo- 
minal incision. 

The  operation  of  cholecystotomy  is  usually  performed  in  one 
stage.  The  anaesthetic  should  be  chloroform  followed,  if  needful, 
by  A.O.E.  Ether  must  be  avoided  in  these  cases,  usually  middle- 
aged,  and  often  stout  and  flabby,  and  the  subjects  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  The  abdomen  having  been  cleansed  (p.  66 7)  and 
the  parts  relaxed,  one  of  the  following  incisions  is  made  use  of. 
The  best  one  is  a  vertical  one,  3  to  4  inches  long,  either  over 
the  fundus  if  the  tumour  is  prominent,  or  straight  down  from 
the  tip  of  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib,  or  one  in  the  right  linea 
semilunaris ;  finally,  in  the  case  of  those  large  and  doubtful 
swellings  due  to  distended  gall-bladder,  the  incision  should  be 
made  in  the  linea  alba.  The  peritonaeum  being  reached,  any 
vessels  which  need  it  are  secured  with  chromic  gut.  The  peri- 
tonaeum is  then  picked  up  and  opened,  and  an  index  finger  intro- 


*  As  in  cases  where  the  mischief  is  not  due  to  impacted  calculi,  but  to  atresia, 
&c,  after  ulceration. 

t  Mr.  Willett's  case  (p.  856)  shows,  however,  that  a  fatal  result  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  constant,  exhausting  escape  on  the  surface  and  the  sores  which  it 
may  produce. 

J  Thus  in  two  cases  (quoted  by  Mr.  Greig  Smith),  in  one  of  which  Dr.  Harley 
explored  with  a  fine  aspirator-needle,  after  a  short  interval,  the  patient  died  with 
enteritis  and  peritonitis.  In  a  case  of  Dr.  Keen's  not  a  little  hemorrhage  and 
considerable  local  peritonitis  followed  the  use  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  Fur- 
thermore, the  utility  of  this  step  is  doubtful,  for  the  point  of  the  needle  may 
easily,  miss  the  stone.  Mr.  Greig  Smith  condemns  this  step,  and  Mr.  Meredith 
(Diet,  of  Surr/.,  vol.  i.  p.  284)  considers  it  "not  altogether  devoid  of  risk."  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  consider  it  safe,  and  quotes  a  case  of  Dr. 
Dixon's  ( Pruct.,  April  1876),  in  which  the  gall-bladder  was  tapped  five  times  with 
great  relief  in  a  case  of  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  with  cancer,  a  total  of 
87^  oz.  being  withdrawn  with  the  aspirator. 
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duced  to  feel  for  the  gall-bladder,  to  which  calculi  are  often  a  guide. 
If  there  is  difficulty  in  this  stage,  the  liver  edge  should  be 
used  as  a  landmark.*  Some  trouble  may  be  given  now  by  the 
omentum  or  the  intestines  concealing,  and  perhaps  adhering  to, 
the  gall-bladder,  or  by  the  liver,  if  enlarged,  descending  with 
respiration  and  requiring  to  be  pushed  up.  The  intestines  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  by  the  .  use  of  carbolized  sponges  or  a 
towel  (p.  770).  When  the  gall-bladder  is  found,  the  next  thing 
is  to  bring  it  into  the  wound.t  If  this  can  be  effected,  any  fluid 
contents  are  withdrawn  with  the  aspirator  to  diminish  the  size  of 
the  swelling.  The  puncture  being  enlarged 4  a  finger  is  inserted 
to  feel  for  calculi.§  Any  that  are  well  in  reach  are  removed  by 
small  scoops  or  forceps  (Fig.  135),  while  escape  of  any  fluids 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  prevented  by  the  careful  packing 
of  carbolized  sponges  or  towels,  and  by  an  assistant  keeping  the 
edges  of  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  and  gall-bladder  carefully 
together.  Before  extraction  of  any  difficult  calculi  is  attempted, 
the  edges  of  the  gall-bladder  should  be  sutured  to  those  of  the 
abdominal  wound  with  a  continuous  suture  of  carbolized  silk,  or 
with  separate  ones  at  short  intervals,  and  intervening  ones  .of 
horsehair  or  fishing  gut.  The  parietal  peritoneum  must  be  care- 
fully taken  up,  and  the  sutures  passed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 


*  In  one  case  of  Dr.  Parkes'  ( Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc. ,  vol.  iv.  p.  299),  in 
which  there  had  been  a  two  years'  history  of  biliary  colic,  "  the  most  careful  and 
diligent  search  failed  to  find  the  gall-bladder,  the  proper  location  of  which  was 
plainly  outlined  and  felt  with  the  finger,  with  reference  to  the  transverse  fissure 
and  ligament,  showing  the  entire  absence  of  the  gall-cyst ;  but  close  to,  and 
partly  encroaching  upon  the  transverse  fissure  was  found  an  elevated,  resisting 
tumour,  the  exact  nature  of  which  could  not  be  determined,  but  probably  con- 
taining biliary  concretions."  It  was  too  near  the  large  blood-vessels  to  admit  of 
any  interference  with  it.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  remains  of  the 
shrunken  gall-bladder,  but  with  no  sign  of  bile  in  it.  A  gall-stone  lay  at  the 
junction  of  the  hepatic  and  common  ducts. 

t  Mr.  Tait  draws  up  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  into  the  wound  cautiously  with 
a  pair  of  forceps.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rupture  a  bladder  much  dis- 
tended, or  to  cause  sloughing. 

t  The  escape  of  bile  into  the  peritonaial  cavity  is  prevented  by  packing  sponges 
(previously  counted)  around  the  gall-bladder,  and  holding  one  under  it  in  clamp- 
forceps. 

§  In  one  case  of  Mr.  Thornton's  (Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  902),  the 
majority  of  the  stones — 412  were  removed — lay  in  the  cavity  of  the  liver  sub- 
stance. Through  the  liver  tissue  which  presented  in  the  incision  stones  could 
be  felt  moving  on  each  other  :  the  gall-bladder  was  small  and  atrophied ;  a  large 
stone  occupied  the  common  duct.  Here  the  large  stone  originally  in  the  gall- 
bladder had  become  impacted  in  the  common  duct,  the  other  stones  being  found 
in  the  hepatic  duct  and  above  it  in  the  liver,  where  they  gradually  hollowed  out 
a  cavity. 
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the  edges  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  incision  in  the  abdominal 
wall  to  ensure  a  good  hold.  The  sutures  should  pass  through 
any  bleeding  points  in  the  cut  gall-bladder,  and,  as  the  stitches 
are  inserted,  the  sponges  are  withdrawn.  A  drainage-tube  is 
finally  inserted  and  the  dressings  applied.  These  may  require 
frequent  changing  at  first.  Mr.  Mayo  Eobson '  (loc.  infra  cit.) 
advises  the  following  method  of  suturing  the  gall-bladder  as 
likely  to  prevent  a  permanent  fistula: — The  serous  coat  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  sutured  to  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  and  the 
mucous  coat  to  the  aponeurotic  layer  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
thus  leaving  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  free  to  granulate 
and  close  the  opening. 

Some  surgeons  have  preferred  to  open  the  gall-bladder  by  two 
stages,  exposing  it  first  and  suturing  it  carefully  to  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  closing  the  angles  of  this  exactly,  and  opening  the 
gall-bladder  a  few  days  later. 

A  few  points  still  require  attention.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
the  gall-bladder  and  of  getting  it  up  into  the  wound  has  been 
already  referred  to.  In  one  case,  in  which  Dr.  Parkes  (loc.  supra 
cit)  met  with  this  latter  difficulty,  owing  to  the  thickening  and 
matting  of  the  gall-bladder,  he  detached  some  of  its  adhesions 
to  the  liver  and  passed  a  silk  suture  through  opposite  sides  of 
the  thickened  fundus,  as  far  from  each  other  as  possible.  The 
gall-bladder  was  then  opened  by  cutting  between  the  sutures, 
and  forty-three  stones  removed.  The  opening  in  the  gall-bladder 
was  then  closed,  leaving  an  orifice  at  the  tip  to  insert  a  large 
drainage-tube,  some  of  the  highest  sutures  being  passed  through 
the  abdominal  wall. 

Other  courses  which  may  be  adopted  in  these  cases,  where  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  the  gall-bladder  up  into  the  wound,  are 
(i)  to  shut  off  the  peritonasal  cavity  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound  by  suturing  the  parietal  peritonaeum  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  at  the  lower  part  to  use  the 
omentum  as  a  plug  by  stitching  it  around  the  wound  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  after  the  drainage- 
tube  had  been  introduced  into  the  gall-bladder— this  ingenious 
method  was  successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Mayo  Eobson  (loc.  supra 
cit.,  p.  14);  (2)  where  the  edges  of  the  cavity  from  which  the 
stones  have  been  removed  are  irregular  and  friable  and  will  not  hold 
sutures,  to  pack  aseptic  sponges,  frequently  changed,  around  the 
drainage-tube— a  plan  adopted  successfully  by  the  same  surgeon 
(vide  infra,  p.  857);  (3)  to  perform  cholecystectomy,  as  in  Mr- 
Gould's  case  (p.  8  5  8). 
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Extraction  of  all  the  calculi  is  often  most  difficult,  especially 
of  any  very  far  down  in  the  cystic  duct,  or  of  such  a  one  as  Mr. 
Tait  thus  describes  {Lancet,  August  29,  1885).  The  stone  was 
probably  pear-shaped,  and  impacted  at  the  orifice  of  the  duct. 
'•'  From  the  long,  narrow,  funnel-like  cavity  in  which  it  was  lodged, 
and  from  the  mobility  of  the  bladder,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
seize,  and,  when  at  last  I  did  get  hold  of  it,  I  found  it  adherent 


Fig 


Tait's  chololithotomy  forceps.    (Groig  Smith.) 


to  the  mucous  surface.  I  had  then  to  consider  the  extreme 
likelihood  that  in  removing  this  impacted  stone  I  might  tear  the 
walls  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  thus  certainly  kill  my  patient. 
I  therefore  performed  a  very  careful  and  protracted  lithotrity, 
chipping  little  fragments  off  the  stone  regularly  all  over  its  exposed 
surface,  till  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  lifting  out  its  nucleus.  I 
then  passed  the  blade  of  a  fine  pair  of  forceps  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  by  a  gentle  squeeze  broke  up-  the  remainder."  Frequent 
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washings  out  were  then  employed.  While  forceps  are  thus  used, 
one  forefinger  is  placed  over  the  stone  to  guard  the  parts  from 
undue  violence,  and  to  dislodge  any  fragments. 

In  another  case  of  a  stone  which  he  could  neither  extract  with 
forceps  nor  dislodge,  the  same  surgeon  very  ingeniously  crushed 
the  stone  in  situ  by  means  of  carefully  padded  forceps  applied 
outside  the  duct  walls,  and  then  dislodged  the  fragments  by 
finger-pressure . 

Where  the  extraction  of  stones  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  K.  Thorn- 
ton {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  983)  advised  breaking, 
up  the  stone  by  needling  it  through  the  walls  of  the  duct,  and 
letting  the  fragments  be  afterwards  passed  to  the  duodenum.  In 
one  case  he  slit  up  the  common  duct,  removed  the  stone,  and 
then  stitched  up  the  duct.  This,  he  allowed,  was  highly  hazard-  ■ 
ous,  but  the  patient  recovered. 

The  resulting  biliary  fistula  will  probably  close  in  a  few  weeks  I 
if  the  ducts  are  now  pervious.     Through  it  further  attempts  may 
be  made  to  get  rid  of  any  remaining  calculi.*   If  the  wound,  after 
closing,  breaks  open  and  discharges  mucus,  a  stone  is  probably 
left  behind  in  the  gall-bladder. 

If  the  fistula  does  not  close,  the  continuous  soakage,  aided  by 
the  irritation-sores  which  it  produces,  may  exhaust  the  patient, 
as  in  Mr.  Willett's  case  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  903). 
Here  in  a  woman,  aged  fifty-two,  the  annoyance  was  minimized  as  - 
long  as  the  patient  was  in  the  hospital,  but  death  took  place  from 
the  above  cause  some  months  later. t 

In  such  a  case  the  following  courses  are  open : — (i.)  To  try  to 
open  up  the  common  duct  into  the  intestine  by  a  steel  sound,  guided 
by  a  finger  in  the  peritonaeal  cavity  (Parkes,  Artier.  Journ.  Med.  Sci., 
July  1885).  (ii.)  As  Mr.  Willett  suggests,  to  make  a  commu- 
nication between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestine.  Of  the  two 
sites  which  offer  themselves,  hepatic  flexure  of  colon  and  junction 
of  first  and  second  parts  of  duodenum  (as  here  a  naturally  formed 
fistula  is  nearly  always  found) ;  Mr.  Willett  would  select  the 
colon,  chiefly  because  this  operation  would  be  so  much  easier 
and  safer,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  colon  to  the  gall- 
bladder,  and  as,  if  the  duodenum  were  selected,  the  operation 

*  Mr.  G.  Smith  (loc.  Supra  cit,  p.  549)  remarks  that,  if  the  gall-bladder  is 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls,  any  stones  which  may  subsequently  form  can  be 
safely  removed  through  the  old  scar. 

t  That  this  is  not  always  the  result  of  a  biliary  fistula  is  shown  by  a  case  of 
Dr.  Money  and  Mr.  Pollard's,  in  which,  after  removal  of  many  stones,  a  fistula 
persisted  for  fifteen  months.  The  man  wore  a  rubber  tube,  through  which  16  to 
20  oz.  of  bile  were  daily  discharged.    He  was  able  to  do  his  work  well. 
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would  be  far  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  restricted  space  and 
the  depth  at  which  this  part  of  the  intestine  lies.  Nussbaum 
has  advised  making  the  communication  with  the  jejunum, 
and  Kappeler  and  Socin  have  each  acted  on  the  suggestion. 
The  latter's  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1888, 
vol.  ii.  p.  787.  Mr.  Mayo  Robson  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lxxiii. 
p.  61)  has  published  a  case  in  which  he  successfully  made  a 
communication  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  hepatic  flexure 
of  the  colon.  After  the  gall-bladder  had  been  opened  for  empyema, 
a  biliary  fistula  had  persisted  for  fifteen  months.  The  con- 
dition of  the  patient  was  a  very  miserable  one,  as  no  apparatus 
could  be  made  to  fit  sufficiently  accurately  to  catch  the  bile,  save 
when  the  patient  was  in  bed.  The  abdomen  being  opened 
through  the  old  scar,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  fistula,  the 
gall-bladder,  "much  thickened  and  contracted,  was  detached  from 
the  parietes.  There  was  so  much  matting  of  the  viscera  that  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  bring  up  and  fix  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum  to  the  gall-bladder  ;  hence  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon,  lying  near,  was  raised  and  encircled  by  an  elastic  ligature,* 
after  its  contents  had  been  squeezed  upwards  and  downwards. 
Convenient  spots  having  been  selected  on  the  gall-bladder  and 
colon,  a  circle  the  size  of  a  florin  was  marked  by  a  scalpel  on  each. 
Along  these  lines  sutures  of  fine  chromicized  gut  were  passed, 
about  ^  inch  apart,  but  these  were  not  tightened  until  open- 
ings J  inch  in  diameter  had  been  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
circles,  quite  through  all  the  coats  of  the  viscera  concerned, 
and  the  cut  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  had 
been  sutured  by  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  catgut  to  the 
edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder."  The 
refreshed  edges  of  the  old  fistula  in  the  gall-bladder  were  then 
brought  together  by  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  the  serous 
surface  being  tucked  in,  and  a  number  of  Lembert's  sutures 
being  further  applied  over  the  line  of  union.  The  elastic  ligature 
was  removed  from  the  bowel,  and  the  circulation  became  imme- 
diately re-established.  Packing  in  of  sponges  prevented  any  soil- 
ing of  the  peritonaeum.  A  glass  drainage-tube  brought  out  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  wound  guarded  against  any  accident  of  sutures 
giving  way.  Lastly  the  parietal  incision  was  closed.  Some  bile 
escaped  about  twenty-four  hours  after,  then  bile  and  feces,  and 

*  This  ligature  consisted  of  a  piece  of  drainage-tube,  fixed  by  pressure-forceps. 
This  prevented  any  escape  of  gas  or  fajcal  matter,  and  rendered  the  intestine 
almost  bloodless,  simplifying  the  operation  considerably  hence  Mr.  Robson 
would  prefer  it  to  any  other  intestinal  clamp. 
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finally  bile  alone.  In  two  months  the  fistula  was  soundly  healed. 
Mr.  Symonds,  at  the  debate  on  Mr.  Eobson's  paper  {Brit.  Med. 
Joam.,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  983),  mentioned  a  case  in  which,  owing 
to  the  large  quantities  of  bile  discharged,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  make  a  communication  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
intestine.    Unfortunately,  the  opening  into  the  bowel  sloughed. 

While  primary  closure  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  successful 
in  a  few  cases,  it  is  not  so  safe  a  method,  and  involves  the  risk 
of  leaving  one  or  more  stones  behind. 

Difficulties  of  the  Operation. 

I .  In  this  class  of  patients  the  anaesthetic  (p.  8  5  2)  may  be  taken 
badly.  2 .  A  very  large  amount  of  fat,  and  thus  a  very  deep  wound. 
3.  Crowding  up  of  the  intestines.  4.  Adhesions  of  omentum, 
&c,  to  liver.  5.  The  gall-bladder  may  be  much  thickened  and 
tied  down,  thus  difficult  to  find,  and  impossible  to  bring  up  into 
the  wound.  An  excellent  instance  of  the  difficulties  which  may 
be  met  with  here,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  (p.  854), 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Pringle  {Lancet,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  1072). 
Mr.  Pearce  Gould  was  the  operator.  "  On  opening  the  peritonaeal 
cavity,  the  liver  was  at  once  seen  to  be  considerably  enlarged,  with 
a  deep  notch  in  its  free  border  in  .the  position  of  the  gall-bladder, 
but  that  organ  could  neither  be  seen  nor  felt.  The  finger, 
when  passed  in  deeply  under  the  liver,  felt  a  stone.  The 
omentum  and  colon  were  protected  and  pressed  down  by  a  flat 
sponge,  the  edge  of  the  liver  raised,  and  a  careful  dissection  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  was  exposed  after 
dividing  firm  peritonaeal  adhesions.  The  bladder  was  small, 
did  not  reach  the  free  border  of  the  liver,  and  no  stone  was  felt 
in  it.  An  aspirator  was  introduced,  and  about  2  drachms  of 
pale  bile  and  mucus  withdrawn.  The  puncture  was  then  en- 
larged to  admit  the  forefinger,  but  the  stone  could  not  be  felt 
from  the  interior  of  the  bladder.  Eepeated  attempts  to  pass  a 
probe  into  the  cystic  duct  failed,  nor  could  the  stone  be  pushed 
back  into  the  gall-bladder  or  into  the  intestine.  It  was  then 
found  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  stitch  the  gall-bladder  to  the 
abdominal  wound,  and  it  lay  so  deep  that  an  attempt  to  suture 
the  wound  in  it  was  hardly  more  successful.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  was  freed  from 
the  liver,  and  a  stout  silk  ligature  was  tied  tightly  round  the 
bladder  well  beyond  the  wound,  and  the  part  incised  cut  off.  The 
peritonaeum  of  the  stump  was  then  stitched  over  the  mucous 
membrane  with  fine  catgut.  The  stone  was  now  felt  for  agaiu,  and 
found  to  be  very  movable,  at  times  slipping  out  of  reach,  so 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  grasp  it  between  the  fingers  or  in  a 
forceps,  or  to  force  it  into  the  duodenum."  All  hemorrhage 
having  been  stopped  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  sponged  out,  the 
wound  was  closed.  The  operation  lasted  a  little  over  two  hours. 
The  patient  died,  fifty-four  hours  later,  of  severe  acute  bron- 
chitis, mainly  due  to  the  ether.  Localized  peritonitis  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  and  some  bile-stained  fluid 
had  escaped  from  the  end  of  the  duct,  which  was  not  com- 
pletely closed  by  the  ligature.  In  one  case  (Dr.  A.  Wilson,  Lancet, 
1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  1218)  the  duodenum  and  adjacent  parts  were  so 
altered  and  matted  together  by  repeated  attacks  of  peritonitis  that 
it  was  found  post  mortem  that  what  had  been  taken  for  the 
gall-bladder  during  life  was  really  an  enormously  dilated  cystic  duct. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Eobson's  most  interesting  cases  (loc.  supra  cit., 
p.  2)  the  tumour  on  being  exposed  "  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
liver,  gall-bladder,  stomach,  and  omentum  matted  together.  No 
fluctuation  could  be  made  out,  and  the  tumour  seemed  so  firm,  hard, 
and  nodulated  as  to  give  the  impression  of  being  malignant.  An 
exploring  syringe  pushed  deeply  into  the  swelling  simply  with- 
drew a  little  blood ;  but  on  pushing  the  needle  through  the  over- 
lapping edge  of  the  liver,  in  the  direction  of  the  cystic  duct,  pus 
was  withdrawn.  On  attempting  to  separate  the  liver  from 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  gall-bladder,  pus  began  to  well  up, 
hut  fortunately  none  of  it  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as 
sponges  had  been  packed  round  the  opening.  On  dilating  the  open- 
ing sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger,  gall-stones  were  at  once  felt, 
one  of  which,  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  was  easily  removed  ; 
the  second,  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct,  broke  in  removal,  leaving 
the  distal  portion  still  within  the  duct;  this  was  removed  with 
considerable  difficulty,  as,  on  account  of  the  matting  of  the  parts, 
the  finger  could  not  be  passed  beyond  the  cystic  duct  to  aid  in 
its  expulsion  ;  after  its  removal  the  index  finger,  on  being  pushed 
into  the  duct  as  far  as  possible,  discovered  another  impacted  stone, 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove.  As  the  sequel  showed, 
this  was  perhaps  rather  a  happy  circumstance,  for,  on  account 
of  the  depth,  the  friability,  and  the  adhesions  of  the  gall-bladder, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  suture  it  to  the  surface,  as  the  stitches 
would  not  hold ;  hence,  after  the  suppurating  cavity  had  been 
washed  out  with  a  solution  of  fluosilicate  of  soda  (gr.  1  o— Oj) 
and  a  drainage-tube  inserted,  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
incision  were  drawn  together  by  silk  sutures  so  as  to  somewhat 
limit  the  opening.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  left  freely  open, 
two  sponges  being  placed  on  each  side  the  opening  into  the  gall- 
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bladder  so  as  to  absorb  any  discharge  flowing  out  of  it.  The 
were  at  first  changed  every  two  hours,  antiseptic  precautio 
being  adopted.  At  the  end  of  two  days  they  were  removed  on 
being  simply  applied  directly  over  the  drainage-tube,  so  as 
press  the  parietal  peritonasum  into  contact  with  the  visceral."  Th 
patient  made  a  complete  recovery.  6.  The  gall-bladder  may  b 
much  shrunken,  a  smooth  hard  tumour  being  all  that  is  fel 
in  its  situation*  (p.  8  5  3).  7.  A  stone  may  be  impacted  very  fa 
back.     8.  An  enormous  number  of  small  stones. 


CHOLECYSTECTOMY. 

Extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder  was  performed  in  five  cases  by 
Langenbeck,  four  being  successful,  and  one  fatal  from  ulceration 
•of  the  bile  duct  brought  about  by  an  undetected  calculus.  Mr. 
Greig  Smith  thus  writes  of  the  operation  :— "  The  indications 
given  by  Langenbeck  are  dropsy,  cholelithiasis,  and  empyema. 
These  indications  are  probably  too  broad.  I  should  limit  the 
indications  to  two— (1)  where  the  bladder,  containing  one  or 
more  calculi,  is  so  contracted  that  its  fundus  cannot  be  sutured  to 
the  parietes  without  tearing  its  walls;  (2)  where  there  has  been 
perforation  after  ulceration  and  empyema,  and  the  tissues  are  so 
thin  or  so  much  inflamed  that  they  will  not  bear  suturing.  The 
operation  need  not  be  difficult.  Separation  from  the  liver  is 
begun  at  the  fundus  and  carried  down  to  the  cystic  duct.  This 
is  divided  between  two  ligatures,  and  the  bladder  removed.  A 
suture  passing  through  the  outer  coats  will  more  thoroughly 
close  the  divided  end  of  the  duct.  The  incision  will  be  at  least 
i£  inch  longer  than  in  cholecystotomy ;  if  additional  room  is 
wanted,  Courvoisier's  plan  of  dividing  transversely  the  muscles  a 
little  below  the  ribs  may  be  adopted.  If  the  bladder  is  intimately 
attached  to  the  liver,  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage  may  be  expected ; 
most  of  the  bleeding  may  be  checked  by  forcipressure,  but  a  few 
ligatures  may  be  called  for.  During  the  operation,  the  edge  of 
the  liver  is  pulled  upwards  by  a  retractor,  and  the  area  of 
operation  is  isolated  by  means  of  sponges." 


*  In  one  case,  published  by  Dr.  Keen  {Philad.  Med.  Times,  November  14, 
1885  ;  Ann.  of  Surg.,  January  1886),  the  gall-bladder  being  displaced,  the  duo- 
denum was  opened  by  mistake,  and  sutured.  The  gall-bladder  was  finally  found 
far  posterior  to  its  proper  site,  much  shrunken,  and  closely  contracted  over  two 
gall-stones.  The  patient  died,  fifteen  hours  after  the  removal  of  these,  from 
shock  and  a  small  amount  of  after- haemorrhage,  presumably  from  vessels  injured 
in  lifting  to  the  surface  the  mass  in  which  the  stones  were  situated. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  PANCREAS. 

TREATMENT   OF   PANCREATIC  CYSTS. 

The  only  operations  on  the  pancreas  to  which  I  shall  refer  are 
those  required  for  cysts  of  this  viscas,  as  these  alone  are  likely  to 
call  for  surgical  intervention.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  pancreas  to  the  exhaustive  studies  of  Dr.  N.  Senn, 
of  Milwaukee  {Intern.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  1886  and  1887). 

Diagnosis  of  Pancreatic  Cysts. — Sufficient  cases  have  been  pub- 
lished to  make  the  following  probably  reliable  :— The  swelling, 
which  may  date  to  an  accident,  appears  in  an  adult  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  is  generally  accompanied  (especially  when  its  increase 
is  rapid)  by  "  casliac  neuralgia  " — i.e.,  pains  probably  arising  in 
the  solar  plexus — often  colicky,  or  even  agonizing,  and  leading  to 
collapse.  Dyspepsia,  marasmus,  and  mental  depression  are  often 
present  to  a  marked  degree.  The  position  of  the  cyst,  behind 
the  stomach  and  transverse  colon,  and  the  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  fluid  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Treatment.— Dr.  Senn  showed  that  the  wisest  course  was  incision 
of  the  cyst  by  laparotomy.  The  results  of  attempting  to  extir- 
pate the  cyst  have  been  so  unsuccessful  as  to  entirely  justify  his 
condemnation  of  this  course. 

The  following  case,  in  which  I  operated  at  the  request  of  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Newton  Pitt,  is  a  good  instance  of  a  pancreatic  cyst 
treated  by  laparotomy,  incision,  and  drainage.  I  received  the 
following  history  when  asked  to  see  the  case,  August  21,  1889  : 
—The  patient  was  twenty-one.  He  had  received  a  kick  in  the 
abdomen  three  years  before,  which  had  confined  him  to  bed  for 
three  weeks.  Ever  since  he  had  been  liable  to  severe  attacks  of 
agastric  pain.  He  had  been  markedly  jaundiced,  was  emaciated, 
and  suffered  a  good  deal  from  nausea  and  depression.  The  swell- 
ing m  the  epigastric  region  was  convex  and  uniform,  and  reached 
trom  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  just  above  the 
umbilicus,  and  laterally  to  near  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  ribs  The 
tumour  gave  the  impression  of  being  attached  to  some  deep- 
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seated  structure.  There  was  transmitted  impulse  synchronous 
with  the  pulse,  but  not  expansile,  as  the  swelling  had  refilled  after 
two  previous  tappings,*  and,  as  the  swelling  and  the  patient's 
distress  were  steadily  increasing,  laparotomy  was  performed 
August  22,  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  An  incision 
3  inches  long,  was  made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
cyst,  i\  inch  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  extending  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  umbilicus.  The  parietal  peritonasum  having  been 
stitched  to  the  margins  of  the  wound,  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver 
could  be  seen  moving  with  respiration  in  the  upper  angle,  while 
the  rest  of  the  incision  was  occupied  by  a  smooth  reddish  surface, 
which  bulged  strongly  forwards.  Taking  this  to  be  the  front  of 
the  cyst,  and  having  ascertained  before  the  operation  that  the 
cyst  was  dull  on  percussion,  I  was  about  to  leave  this,  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  become  adherent  before  it  was  incised.  The  result 
proved  that,  if  I  had  done  so,  the  scalpel  would  have  passed 
through  both  walls  of  the  stomach.  Before  dressing  the  wound, 
I  again  scrutinized  the  surface  of  the  supposed  cyst,  and  thought  I 
found  evidence  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre,  which  threw  doubts 
upon  the  swelling  being  a  pancreatic  cyst.  When  the  supposed 
cyst  was  examined  between  the  fingers,  it  proved  to  be  the  empty 
stomach,  stretched  very  tightly  over  the  subjacent  cyst.  To  get 
at  this,  the  stomach  was  drawn  upwards,  that  it  might  be  packed 
away  above  under  the  liver.  But  here  an  embarrassing  difficulty 
arose.  As  I  pulled  up  the  stomach,  which  was  tightly  jammed 
between  the  bulging  cyst  behind  and  the  parietes  in  front,  the 
omentum  came  up  into  the  wound  in  front  of  the  cyst.  The 
tension  of  the  parts  was  so  great,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  cyst,  that  there  was  no  room  above  in  which  to  pack  away  the 
omentum.  Pushing  this  to  either  side,  already  fully  occupied, 
pulled  down  the  stomach  again.  I  accordingly  drew  the  greater 
part  of  the  omentum  out  of  the  wound.  Some  of  it  was  tied  with 
catgut,  and  cut  away ;  much  of  it  was  left  heaped  up  on  the 
abdominal  walls  on  either  side  of  the  incision.  One  or  two  fine 
catgut  sutures  retained  the  omentum  in  position.  I  next  scratched 
through  the  two  layers  of  omentum,  and  exposed  the  surface  of 
the  cyst  for  a  space  the  size  of  a  shilling.  There  was  thus  a 
somewhat  conical  passage  leading  from  the  abdominal  incision, 
through  a  mass  of  omentum,  down  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

*  The  fluid  was  akaline,  sage-green,  sp.  gr.  1013,  albuminous,  and,  under  the 
microscope,  showing  innumerable  collections  of  globular  masses  of  tJ'r0S"1 
crystals.    No  leucin  could  be  detected.    The  fluid  in  these  cysts  varies  a  go 
deal— sometimes  colourless  and  serous,  at  others  it  is  red  and  viscid. 
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cyst.  This  last  was  very  vascular,  and  so  tense  that  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  put  in  a  guide  suture.  Iodoform  having 
been  dusted  in,  the  wound  was  dressed  with  sal-alembroth  gauze. 
The  patient  passed  through  the  next  twenty-four  hours  fairly 
well.  At  midnight,  August  23,  symptoms  of  collapse  set  in 
(hemorrhage  probably  took  place  at  this  time  into  the  cyst,  a 
complication  which  must  always  be  probable,  owing  to  the  very 
vascular  surroundings  of  the  cyst).  His  pulse  at  2  a.m.  had  run 
up  to  163,  and  his  condition  pointed  to  a  fatal  ending  at  no 
distant  date.  At  3  A.M.  I  passed  a  fine  trocar  into  the  cyst,  and 
drew  off  12  oz.  of  deeply  blood-stained  fluid,  which  was  under 
very  high  tension.  The  sac  was  then  incised  and  a  large  drainage- 
tube  inserted.  A  marked  improvement  at  once  set  in.  A  slight 
discharge  of  dark  treacly  fluid  necessitated  changing  the  dressing 
twice  a  day  at  first.  The  discharge  was  serous  by  September  12. 
I  saw  him  in  October  soundly  healed,  just  before  he  left  for  his 
home  at  Newcastle.  All  the  omentum  gradually  shrivelled  up, 
merging  with  the  granulations  around  the  wound. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
OPERATIONS  ON  THE  OVARY. 

OVARIOTOMY. — REMOVAL  OP  THE  UTERINE 

APPENDAGES. 

OVARIOTOMY. 

One  or  two  practical  points  will  be  alluded  to  before  the  operation 
itself  is  described. 

Question  of  Adhesions. — If  there  is  free  mobility  of  the  cyst 
from  side  to  side,  there  are  no  parietal  adhesions.  In  testing 
this,  both  hands  should  be  employed.  Does  the  tumour  descend 
with  a  deep  inspiration  ?  Here  a  good  light  and  careful  per- 
cussion are  needed.  These  movements  are  seen  best  when  the 
surface  of  the  cyst  is  uneven.  Presence  of  intestine  in  front  of 
the  cyst  can  be  made  out  by  careful  palpation  and  percussion. 
The  history  of  pain  (pointing  to  attacks  of  local  peritonitis)  and 
any  previous  tappings,  together  with  the  size  and  duration  of  the 
tumour,  will  also  help  in  deciding  as  to  adhesions.  But  it  is 
often  impossible,  before  the  abdomen  is  opened,  to  say  whether 
the  operation  will  be  easy  or  no. 

Date  of  Operation. — The  patient  should  be  warned  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  early  one.  The  certainty  of  increasing  adhesions 
and  difficulty,  the  greater  annoyance  of  the  tumour  (especially  in 
unmarried  women),  the  attacks  of  peritonitis  with  their  pain,  the 
risk  of  twisted  pedicle  and  its  results,  must  all  be  remembered. 
The  patient  must  decide  between  living  a  year  or  two  with  the 
above  risks  before  her  and  the  growing  misery  of  the  tumour, 
and  submitting  to  an  operation  the  risks  of  which  are  but  small, 
nowadays,  in  an  average  case  which  is  taken  early. 

The  condition  of  the  viscera,  kidneys,  lungs,  &c,  the  habits  of  tM 
patient,  her  amenability,  her  digestive  powers,  must  all  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  amount  of  skill  of  the  surgeon,  though  a  delicate  matter, 
must  also  be  mentioned.  No  one  should  operate  on  these  cases 
who  has  not  had  good  opportunities  of  seeing  others  operate 
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frequently,  and  no  one  should  undertake  a  case  whose  ovario- 
tomies are,  at  the  most,  likely  to  be  but  two  or  three  in  his  life- 
time. 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — For  a  week  before,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  quiet,  have  a  gentle  aperient  every  other  night, 
and  a  bath  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  solids  of  the  diet 
should  be  somewhat  restricted,  and  all  the  food  taken  easily 
digested  and  nutritious.  Sufficient  fluids  should  be  given  to 
ensure  a  healthy  clearing  out  of  the  kidneys,  a  little  sound  spirit, 
well  diluted,  being  as  suitable  as  any  stimulant.  If  needful,  one 
of  the  salts  of  lithia  may  be  given  three  times  a  day.  On  the 
morning  of  the  operation  an  enema  should  be  given,  a  light 
breakfast  taken  early,  and  some  good  beef-tea  or  soup  about  1 1 
if  the  operation  takes  place  about  2  P.M.  When  the  patient, 
warmly  clad,  especially  as  to  her  extremities,  comes  in  to  take  the 
anaesthetic,  only  two  or  three  faces  that  are  familiar  to  her  should 
be  present.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  chloroform,  but  ether  should 
always  be  at  hand  to  go  on  with,  save  in  those  cases  where  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  is  against  this  course.  When  the  patient 
is  under  the  anaesthetic,  a  catheter  should  always  be  passed,  but 
not  by  the  operator  or  any  of  his  immediate  assistants. 

Preparation  of  Instruments,  &c. — The  room,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  not  rendered  too  comfortless  for  the  sake 
of  ventilation,  &c,  should  have  a  temperature  of  about  6  5°.  A 
good  light,  and  one  likely  to  last,  should  be  secured.  The  table 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  save  the  operator  stooping,  and  only 
just  wide  enough  to  hold  the  patient  comfortably.  A  dozen  new 
Turkey  sponges,  chosen  for  their  even  softness  of  texture,  should 
be  thus  prepared  :* — All  the  sand  is  got  out  of  them  by  beating 
them  over  a  sheet  or  a  towel,  a  process  which  requires  to  be 
repeated  again  and  again  by  trusty  hands.  When  they  are  really 
sandless,  they  should  be  placed  in  carbolic  acid  solution  (1  in  20, 
and  to  be  kept  renewed),  and  in  a  solution  of  1  in  40  for  a  few 
hours  before  the  operation.  During  this  they  should  be  cleansed 
m  a  solution  of  the  same  strength.  One  or  two  flat  ones  (not  too 
large)  should  be  provided.  A  few  small  sponges  ready  for  use  on 
holders  leave  no  excuse  for  the  dividing  of  sponges  during  the 
operation,  a  course  to  be  unhesitatingly  condemned.    It  is  well 


*  Mr.  Doran  [Ann.  of  Sury.,  May  1888),  in  a  very  practical  paper  on  "The 
Details  of  Ovariotomy,"  points  out  that,  if  the  sponges  are  whitened  as  well  as 
cleaned  in  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (1  in  5  of  water),  they  will  readily  show 
■'my  foreign  matter  clinging  to  them.  He  advises  that  a  sponge  be  kept  in 
Douglas'  pouch  during  the  operation. 

3  I 
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to  record  the  number  of  sponges  and  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  on  a 
slate. 

The  following  should  be  in  readiness  : — Two  scalpels ;  blunt- 
pointed  bistoury  ;  steel  director ;  Key's  director  ;  at  least  six  pairs 
of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  ;  omentum  clamp-forceps  ;  cyst-forceps  • 
Spencer  Wells'  vulsellum-trocar*  and  tubing ;  blunt-pointed  scis- 
sors ;  needles,  both  twelve  straight,  two  being  threaded  on  each 
suture  of  stout  silk  for  closing  the  abdominal  wound,  and  line  ones 
both  straight  and  curved,  for  underrunning  any  bleeding  point  or 
introducing  fine  sutures  if  any  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  are 
unavoidably  injured;  two  aneurism-needles;  plenty  of  silk  and 
chromic-gut  ligatures  of  varying  sizes,  and  the  material  carefully 
prepared,  including  some  stout  enough  for  the  pedicle  ;  two  pairs  of 
dissecting-forceps ;  a  probe  ;  dressing-forceps  ;  drainage-tubes,  both 
glass  and  rubber  ;  Paquelin's  cautery  ;  some  solid  perchloride  of 
iron ;  abundance  of  carbolic  and  boracic  acid  lotion ;  a  foot-pan 
to  stand  under  the  table ;  another  to  wash  the  sponges  in ;  a 
laryngeal  mirror  or  electric  lamp.  The  instruments  should  stand, 
in  two  trays  or  pie-dishes,  on  a  small  wheel-table  close  to  the 
operator's  right  hand  ;  the  ligatures  and  sutures  should  be  in 
separate  porringers,  all  covered  with  carbolic  acid  (i  in  40). 

In  addition  to  the  angesthetist,  three  assistants  should  be 
present — one  to  tie  off  vessels,  &c,  as  they  are  taken  up,  help 
with-  the  tumour,  &c,  another  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound 
over  the  intestines  if  needful,  and  a  third  to  hand  instruments. 
Two  nurses  should  be  at  hand  to  cleanse  the  sponges.  Within 
reach  of  the  operator  should  be  a  porringer  of  mercury  perchloride 
solution  (1  in  1000)  for  him  to  dip  his  fingers  in  occasionally. 
The  abdomen  of  the  patient  should  be  shaved  and  cleansed 
(p.  667)  just  before  the  operation ;  mackintoshes  are  carefully 
packed  around  so  as  to  cover  all  save  the  field  of  the  operation,  or 
the  mackintosh  with  the  oval  opening  bound  with  adhesive  plaster 
may  be  used.t 

*  One  or  two  smaller  trocars  should  also  be  in  readiness. 

t  Irrigation  should  be  used  until  the  peritonajum  is  opened.  After  this  the 
surgeon  must  rely  on  everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  peritonasal 
cavity  being  made  most  strictly  aseptic.  The  spray  is  said  to  render  the  opera- 
tion safer  in  large  hospitals,  and  to  make  effusions  more  harmless,  and  thus  t'1 
diminish  the  need  of  drainage.  On  this  point  I  have  still  grave  doubts;  tin- 
power  of  carbolic  acid  to  render  discharges  innocuous  is,  1  think,  move  than 
counterbalanced  in  abdominal  surgery  by  its  tendency  to  cause  effusions  of  sero- 
sanguincous  fluid  during  the  first  few  hours  after  an  operation.  Its  use  snou 
be  certainly  combined  with  extra  carefulness  in  the  "toilet."  Finally,  «° 
amount  of  attention  to  antiseptic  details  will  replace  personal  experience, 
fertility  in  expedients,  and  resourcefulness  in  meeting  dillicnlties. 
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The  Operation. — An  incision,*  reaching  from  just  below  the 
umbilicus  to  within  2  inches  of  the  pubes,  is  made  in  the  linea 
albat  rapidly  down  to  the  peritonaeum.  Before  this  is  incised, 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps  are  applied  to  every  bleeding  point.J  The 
peritoneum,  readily  recognized,  when  healthy,  by  its  delicate  fasci- 
culation  and  translucency,  is  carefully  hooked  up  so  as  to  include 
nothing  else,  and  opened.  Occasionally  large  veins  lie  superficial 
to  it,  just  in  the  operator's  way.  All  bleeding  must  be  arrested, 
especially  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  The  peritoneum  is 
next  slit  up  on  two  fingers,  to  the  length  of  the  incision,  and  the 
pearly  glistening  cyst  comes  into  view.  The  above  applies  to  an 
easy  case  without  parietal  adhesions.  But  if  the  peritoneum  is 
thickened  and  adherent  to  the  cyst,  there  may  be  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  deciding  when  this  is  reached.  The  best  way  to 
solve  the  doubt  is  to  prolong  the  incision  upwards  to  the  left  of 
the  umbilicus,  till  a  spot  free  from  adhesions  is  found.  While  the 
operator  is  in  uncertainty,  on  no  account  are  apparent  adhesions 
to  be  separated,  or  the  parietal  peritoneum  may  be  detached  from 
the  abdominal  wall.  When  the  cyst  is  reached,  it  is  examined 
with  two  or  three  fingers,  which  will  give  some  information  as  to 
visceral  and  posterior  adhesions.  As  soon  as  the  cyst-surface  is 
really  made  out  it  is  best  to  tap  it.  To  separate  the  adhesions 
before  tapping  it  is,  in  Mr.  Thornton's  words  {Diet,  of  Surg.,  lor. 
infra  cit.),  "  bad  practice,  because,  if  they  are  separated  while  the 
parietes  and  cyst- wall  are  both  stretched  by  the  fluid,  all  the  little 
vessels  in  them  bleed,  and  very  serious  hemorrhage  may  occur  out 
of  sight  during  the  subsequent  emptying  of  the  cyst ;  whereas,  if 
the  cyst  be  first  tapped,  the  contraction  of  both  parietes  and  cyst- 
wall  closes  the  smaller  vessels." 

The  cyst  is  tapped  §  by  carefully  plunging  in  a  Spencer  Wells' 

*  This  should  be  from  2  to  3  inches  long  at  first.  Mr.  Doran  (loc.  supra  cit.) 
thinks  a  mistake  is  often  made  in  not  bringing  the  incision  near  enough  to  the 
pubes,  which  may  cause  much  trouble  when  the  pedicle  has  to  be  drawn  out, 
and  greatly  impede  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  pelvis.  With  regard  to  wound- 
ing the  bladder,  the  operator  should  trust  neither  to  the  position  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  wound,  nor  even  to  the  catheter,  but  solely  to  the  appearance  of 
•structures  exposed. 

t  If  the  linea  alba  is  missed  and  the  rectus  or  pyramidalis  cut  into,  the  middle 
line  will  be  found  by  pushing  a  probe  inwards  under  or  through  these  muscles, 

t  Forcipressure  should  be  trusted  to  as  much  as  possible,  the  forceps  being 
left  on  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Many  ligatures  weaken  the  cicatrix,  and  may 
cause  actual  suppuration. 

§  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  all  (he  Fluid  escaping  well  away  from 
Hie  wound,  and,  with  sponges  under  the  trocar,  and  by  turning  the  patient  on  her 
side,  to  prevent  any  contamination  of  the  perilonreal  cavity.    I  have  lately 
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trocar,  then  guarding  the  point  with  the  inner  tube,  and  attaching 
the  claws  to  the  cyst  so  as  to  keep  this  on  the  trocar  as  forward 
traction  is  made.    If  it  is  clear  from  the  bulk  of  the  cyst  remain- 
ing unaffected  that  it  is  multilocular*  or  solid,  the  surgeon  must 
reduce  it  before  attempting  to  extract  it.     If  it  be  multilocular, 
it  must  be  tapped  again  in  two  or  three  more  places,  by  removing 
the  trocar,  and  closing  the  puncture  with  cyst-forceps,  and  then, 
while  the  cyst  is  dragged  forwards  and  steadied,  the  first  trocar 
or  a  smaller  one  is  thrust  in  at  other  spots  where  fluid  is  still 
present.     This  is  better  practice  than  thrusting  the  trocar  from 
the  first  puncture  into  other  parts  of  the  cyst  in  the  dark.    If  the 
bulk  of  the  cyst  be  solid,  the  trocar  puncture  being  enlarged,  and 
clamp-forceps  firmly  keeping  forwards  the  edges,  the  surgeon  first 
introduces  two  or  three,  then  perhaps  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  scoops  out  the  solid  material  till  the  bulk  of  the  cyst  is  suffi- 
ciently reduced  to  come  through  his  incision.    During  the  tapping 
one  or  two  sponges  must  be  kept  under  the  trocar  to  prevent 
leakage  into  the  peritonseal  cavity. 

If  the  wound  requires  enlargement,  this  is  best  done  with  a 
blunt-pointed,  straight  bistoury,  and  the  use  of  two  fingers  as  a 
director,  the  incision  being  carried  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  so 
as  to  avoid  any  still  open  vessel  in  the  round  ligament.  As  the 
cyst  comes  forward  any  adhesions  must  be  dealt  with.  The  com- 
monest are  to  the  omentum,  the  small  intestine,  and  transverse 
colon.  The  separation  must  be  effected,  bit  by  bit,  with  the 
finger-nail  or  steel  director,  each  bleeding  point  being  caught 
with  pressure-forceps  and  tied.  Another  method  is  to  under-run 
bleeding  points,  especially  any  obstinate  ones  in  the  parietal  peri- 
tonseum.  Any  persistent  oozing  may  be  touched  with  Paquelin's 
cautery  or  the  iron  perchloride.  Mr.  Thornton  thus  advises  the 
use  of  the  latter  :— "  The  surfaces  to  be  touched  should  be  dried 
with  a  sponge  ;  then  a  small  sponge,  well  wrung,  should  be 
smeared  lightly  with  the  solid  perchloride,  and  firmly  pressed 
against  the  bleeding  surface  till  the  oozing  stops ;  a  large  flat 
sponge  should  be  spread  under  the  surfaces  thus  treated,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  acid  serum,  which  runs  away  immediately  al 

(Jan  1891)  met  with  an  unusual  complication  at  this  stage.    Though  the  greater 
part  of  the  tumour  was  clearly  iluid  very  little  could  be  made  to  escape  throng 
the  trocar.    The  incision  being  enlarged  and  the  cyst  gradually  brought  outs* 
numerous  soft  putty-like  masses  were  found  floating  in  the  usual  ow»"»; 
These  had  blocked  the  trocar.    The  upper  part  of  the  cyst  was  solid  and  c 
tained  the  usual  hair  and  teeth  of  a  dermoid.    The  patient  made  an  excene 

re*°ifrthe  cyst  is  multilocular,  the  largest  should  be  first  chosen  (Galahin). 
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the  application  of  the  iron,  getting  on  to  the  intestines.  Oozing 
surfaces  in  the  pelvis  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  intestines 
being  first  drawn  out  of  the  way  and  protected  by  sponges." 

While  adhesions*  are  being  dealt  with,  the  sides  of  the  wound 
must  be  kept  well  approximated  by  an  assistant,  and  a  sponge 
placed  in  the  lower  angle  to  prevent  fluid  entering  here.  As  the 
cyst  comes  forward,  its  posterior  surface  will  either  be  free  or 
attached  to  the  small  intestine.  In  either  case  the  projection  of 
any  coils  must  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  large  flat  sponge 
wrung  out  of  mercury  perchloride  solution  (1  in  2000),  green 
protective,  or  a  clean  towel  cut  in  two  and  soaked  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  1  in  60  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

When  the  cyst  has  been  sufficiently  brought  outside,  the  pedicle 
is  dealt  with  by  the  intra-peritonteal  method.f 

The  centre  of  the  pedicle  being  found  by  unfolding  it,  an 
aneurism-needle  loaded  with  stout  silk  (No.  1)  is  made  to  per- 
forate it  here  at  a  spot  devoid  of  vessels.  The  loop  of  silk  being 
drawn  through  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  the  loop  is  cut,  and 
the  two  ligatures  tied  firmly  round  the  two  halves  of  the  pedicle. 
To  make  the  silk  hold  in  a  stout  pedicle,  it  is  well  to  loop  the 
ligatures  round  some  blunt  instruments,  so  as  to  tie  them  with 
sufficient  force.    When  tbey  are  both  tied,  one  is  cut  short,  while 


*  Sometimes  these  are  so  broad  as  to  require  separation  bit  by  bit,  and  the 
application  of  a  pressure-forceps  to  each  bleeding  point. 

f  Mr.  K.  Thornton  (Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  155)  thus  describes  the  method  of 
enucleation  for  cases  with  no  pedicle : — "  Cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  base 
of  the  tumour  is  so  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  or  so 
pushes  its  way  under  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  pelvic  floor, 
that  cautery  and  ligatures  are  alike  inapplicable,  or,  at  least,  ligatures  can  only 
be  applied  after  much  previous  enucleation.  '  When  this  is  the  case,  an  incision 
should  be  made  through  the  peritoneal  capsule  of  the  tumour,  and  careful  enu- 
cleation practised  with  the  fingers.  It  is  well,  if  possible,  so  to  direct  this 
process  as  to  isolate,  at  an  early  stage,  the  parts  of  the  broad  ligament  which 
would  form  the  pedicle  in  an  ordinary  case,  and  then  to  transfix  and  tie  them  in 
the  usual  way.  After  this,  the  chief  blood-supply  of  the  tumour  is  under  control, 
and  the  rest  of  the  enucleation  may  be  more  rapidly  and  boldly  made.  Shreds  of 
capsule  which  bleed  should  all  be  secured  in  pressure-forceps,  and  ligatured  with 
or  without  transfixion  after  the  tumour  is  completely  shelled  out.  Usually,  the 
capsule  falls  together  and  no  oozing  occurs,  but  sometimes  this  is  troublesome 
from  a  large  surface,  and  Paquelin's  cautery  or  the  solid  perchloride  of  iron  may 

be  applied  [vide  supra]  In  performing  these  enucleations,  the  operator  must 

always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  capsule  is  often  the  pelvic  parietal  peri- 
toneum, and  that  he  is  consequently  brought  into  dangerously  close  relations 
with  bladder  and  ureters,  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure,  or  cecum  and  appendix 
(the  latter  is  very  frequently  adherent  in  these  cases),  and,  as  it  bleeds  very  much 
when  torn,  requires  careful  handling  and  often  repair  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk. 
The  large  iliac  vessels  arc  also  occasionally  incorporated  with  the  capsule." 
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the  other  is  thrown  round  the  whole  pedicle  and  tied  again.  The 
cyst  is  then  cut  away  not  more  than  f  inch,  and  not  less  than 
^  inch  from  the  ligatures.  When  this  is  done,  the  cut  end  is 
carefully  examined,  and  any  point  that  oozes  tied  with  fine  silk  or 
chromic  gut.  The  pedicle  is  then  allowed  to  drop  in,  and  the 
finger,  following  it  down  to  the  uterus,  finds  and  hooks  up  the 
other  ovary.  If  this  is  found  enlarged,  it  must  be  removed. 
When  the  pedicle  is  very  broad,  a  second  or  a  third  transfixion 
will  be  needed.  The  second  must  be  thus  performed  : — The  thread 
for  the  outer  loop  (ct,  Fig.  136)  is  twisted,  on  one  side  of  the 
pedicle  round  the  inner  thread  (5),  then  the  outer  loop  is  tied. 
The  pedicle-needle  (a  long  unhandled  one  with  a  large  eye  is  the 
best)  is  then  threaded,  first  with  a  single  ligature  (c),  and  then 
with  one  end  (b)  of  the  untied  thread  already  passed  through  the 
pedicle.    The  transfixion  is  then  performed  (Fig.  136).  The 

Fig.  136. 

Fig.  137. 
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third  thread  (c)  must  be  once  twisted  around  the  second  (b) ;  this 
is  best  done,  perhaps,  on  the  side  where  (b)  forms  a  loop  (Fig.  1 36). 
Then,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  two  free  ends  of  the  second  thread 
(b)  are  firmly  tied.  The  ends  of  the  third  thread  (c)  are  then  tied 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  pedicle.  The  threads  will  then  lie  as  in 
Fig.  137,  firmly  interlocked  and  holding  the  pedicle  tightly.  Should 
a  third  transfixion  be  required,  the  third  thread,  instead  of  being 
tied,  must  be  threaded  on  the  needle  in  company  with  a  fourth, 
and  the  process  just  described  repeated,  care  being  taken  to  inter- 
lock the  threads  as  before.  If  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  the 
Unlocked  threads  pulling  in  different  directions  will  tend  to  tear 
the  pedicle  apart  at  the  point  of  transfixion,  and  vessels  may 
easily  escape  being  commanded.  As  each  of  the  above  loops  is 
tied,  the  ends  of  the  thread  must  be  cut  short  or  needless  confu- 
sion will  be  entailed. 
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The  operator  now  scrutinizes  the  parts,  removes  any  jagged 
omentum,  arrests  any  still  bleeding  points,  and  takes  out  any 
sponges  which  he  may  have  inserted,  and  has  them  all  counted. 

The  next  step  is  the  "  toilet,"  to  sponge  out  most  thoroughly 
the  pelvis,  the  spaces  in  front  of  and  behind  the  uterus,  and 
those  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  This  is  effected  by 
introducing  again  and  again  warm  aseptic  sponges,  well  wrung 
out,  on  clamp-forceps,  until  they  return  dry  and  colourless. 

A  flat  sponge  being  now  introduced  to  catch  any  blood,  the 
abdominal  wound  is  closed  by  means  of  sutures  of  stout  silk  with 
a  needle  at  either  end.  Each  needle  is  passed  from  within  out- 
wards through  the  peritonaeum  first,  and  then  through  the  skin, 
at  least  £  inch  from  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The  sutures  are 
inserted  about  |  inch  from  each  other,  and  a  few  of  horsehair 
may  be  put  in  quite  superficially  as  well.  Before  they  are 
tightened,  the  flat  sponge  is  withdrawn.  When  they  are  all  tied,* 
a  little  iodoform  is  dusted  on,  the  abdomen  cleansed,  and  dry- 
gauze  dressings  (sal  alembroth  or  iodoform)  applied. 

Fig.  138. 


(Dorau.) 

When  all  the  threads  have  been  introduced  they  are  collected 
near  their  ends,  on  either  side,  with  pressure-foroeps  (Fig.  138). 
The  operator  then  parts  the  sutures,  hooking  them  up  and  down, 


They  should  not  be  tied  too  tightly,  else  points  of  suppuration  will  lesult. 
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so  as  to  obtain  free  access  to  the  abdominal  cavity  without  any 
risk  of  pulling  out  a  suture.  The  flat  sponge  is  now  with- 
drawn, and  the  wound  closed,  or  the  peritonasal  cavity  wiped  out 
with  sponges,  or  "  flushed"  (p.  775),  if  needful. 

The  question  of  drainage*  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  "toilet"  of  the  peritona3um,  the  probability  of  I 
any  subsequent  oozing,  especially  if  deep  in  the  pelvis,  and  the 
possibility  of  any  septic  fluid  having  entered  the  peritonasal  cavity. 
A  Keith's  glass  tube  should  be  the  one  used,  one  end  resting  at 
the  bottom  of  Douglas'  pouch  without  pressing  on  the  rectum,  the 
other  passes  through  a  thin  sheet  of  india-rubber,  its  neck  being 
gripped  firmly  by  a  button-hole  in  this.  It  is  well  to  pass  one  or 
two  sutures,  in  the  usual  way,  through  the  abdominal  wound, 
above  and  below  the  tube,  and  to  leave  these  to  be  tied  when  the 
tube  is  removed.  Sponges  charged  frequently  are  placed  over  and 
around  this  end  of  the  tube. 

Incomplete  Ovariotomy. — The  surgeon  may  be  compelled  very 
early  in  the  case  to  abandon  his  operation  and  to  close  the  wound 
on  account  of  malignancy,  or  of  intimate  adhesions  between  the 
cyst  and  important  viscera.  In  other  cases,  having  gone  further, 
he  may  find  the  base  of  the  cyst,  whether  encapsuled  or  no,  irre- 
movable, deep  in  the  pelvis,  and  adherent  to  the  ureter,  large 
vessels,  or  adjacent  viscera.  The  surgeon  must  then  suture  the 
cut  edge  of  the  base  of  the  cyst  and  what  remains  of  the  capsule 
to  the  abdominal  incision.  Before  doing  this  he  must  check  all 
haemorrhage,  inspect  any  possibly  damaged  viscera,  and  cleanse 
carefully  the  back  of  the  tumour  and  the  parts  behind  it.  If  the 
abdominal  wound  is  a  long  one,  the  upper  part  must  first  be 
closed  by  sutures  (p.  871).  The  cut  edge  of  the  cyst  must  then  be 
carefully  sutured  to  the  abdominal  incision,  the  sutures  being 
passed  through  the  peritonaeum,  about  \  inch  from  its  cut  edge, 
so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  cyst-wall.  In  doing  this 
the  peritonasal  cavity  must  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  wound. 
Adequate  drainage  must  be  provided.  Mr.  Doran  points  out 
that  the  operator  must  endeavour  in  these  cases  to  remove  all 
solid  growth  from  the  piece  of  cyst  left  behind,  else  both  sepsis 
and  recurrence  will  be  very  probable. 

Accidents  during  Ovariotomy. 

1.  Fainting.    This  will  be  best  met  by  preventive  treatment  . 


*  Mr.  Greig  Smith's  words  should  be  remembered  :  "  The  question  of  drainage 
-is  a  very  difficult  one  to  speak  about  in  theory.    In  practice,  a  good  rule  to  follow 
is — 'When  in  doubt,  drain.'  " 
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If  it  occur  during  the  operation,  ether  must  be  given,  the  head 
lowered  and  kept  warm,  and  brandy  given  subcutaneously. 

2.  Vomiting.  This  chiefly  harasses  by  straining  the  intestines 
out  of  the  abdomen.  If  prolonged,  the  operation  must  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible,  an  assistant  keeping  the  abdominal 
walls  pressed  against  the  viscera,  or  dragging  the  former  forward 
after  pulling  them  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

3.  Separation  of  the  parietal  peritonaeum.  This  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  p.  867. 

4.  Rupture  of  the  cyst.  This  accident  may  be  expected  when 
the  walls  are  thin,  rotten,  or  softened  by  recent  peritonitis.  In 
such  cases  careful  handling,  keeping  suspicious  spots  well  out  of 
the  wound  or  packed  around  with  sponges,  additional  care  with 
the  "  toilet,"  and  irrigation  with  hot  boiled  water  and  use  of  a 
Keith's  tube  if  any  fluid  has  got  into  the  peritonEeal  cavity,  are 
indicated. 

5.  Injury  to  viscera.  Of  these  the  bladder,  small  intestine, 
rectum,  and  ureter  are  most  likely  to  suffer.  In  the  case  of 
the  bladder,  the  surgeon  must  decide,  by  the  time  of  the  injury 
and  the  amount  of  damage,  as  to  whether  he  will  complete  the 
operation  after  closing  the  wound,  or  defer  it.  In  the  case  of 
injury  to  the  intestine  the  directions  given  at  pp.  787,  802,  will 
be  found  useful.  In  the  case  of  the  ureter  it  will  usually  be  wisest 
to  ligature  the  lower  end,  if  possible,  bring  the  upper  out  of  the 
wound,  and  to  perform  nephrectomy  subsequently,  as  in  Simon's 
case. 

6.  Leaving  in  instruments — e.g.,  sponge  or  forceps.  The  fact 
that  this  accident  has  occurred  with  operators  of  the  largest 
experience  should  make  all  careful.  It  is  best  met  by  having  a 
sufficient,  definite  number  to  begin  with,  counting  carefully  after- 
wards, and  allowing  no  tearing  of  sponges  (p.  865). 

After-treatment. — I  have  no  space  for  going  carefully  into 
details,  but  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
critical  as  the  first  forty- eight  hours  undoubtedly  are,  I  believe 
there  is  often  needless  enforcing  of  rules.  Less  should  be  done 
m  the  way  of  frequent  catheterism,*  the  amount  of  urine  being 
now  small,  and  less  routine  in  the  matter  of  morphia  if  the 
patient  is  not  restless  or  wakeful,  and  less  rigour  in  enforcing  a 
dorsal  position.    During  the  above  time  little  should  be  given  by 

*  On  the  whole  I  prefer  a  metal  catheter  with  a  single  large  eye.  This  can  be 
kept  in  dilute  carbolic  acid,  and,  being  shorter  than  a  gum-elastic,  there  is  less 
danger  of  its  being  pressed  too  far  and  thus  causing  irritation  and  most  vexat  ions 
cystitis. 
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the  mouth  save  cracked  ice,  and  occasional  teaspoonfuls  of  barley- 
water,  or  Valentine's  meat-juice,  with  a  few  drops  of  brandy 
if  required.  Mr.  K.  Thornton  advises  the  following  enemata : — 
About  six  hours  after  the  operation,  or  sooner  if  the  patient  be 
very  weak,  3  oz.  of  strong  beef-tea,  just  warm,  and  without  salt, 
are  injected  into  the  rectum.  This  is  to  be  repeated  every  three 
hours  (every  two  if  the  patient  is  very  weak),  and  every  six  hours 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum  are  added.  Before  each  injection,  the 
female  pipe  of  a  Higgenson's  syringe  is  placed  in  the  rectum, 
with  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  soap-dish  under  it,  so  that  the 
flatus  and  refuse  may  pass  away  ;  it  remains  in  ten  minutes,  and 
then  the  fresh  injection  is  given. 

The  chief  questions  that  arise  are,  how  best  to  act  in  threaten- 
ing or  actual  peritonitis.  Where  only  flatulence  and  some  dis- 
tension are  present,  they  may  yield  to  the  passage  of  a  long  rectal 
tube,  the  injection  of  a  pint  of  water,  with  or  without  turpentine, 
and  the  use  of  seidlitz  powders.  These  failing,  relief  may  still  be 
given  by  the  passage  of  a  stomach-tube  ;  and,  if  the  vomiting 
and  tympanitis  continue,  opening  the  wound  below  and  irrigation 
of  the  peritonasal  cavity  with  2  per  cent,  of  warm  boracic  acid 
lotion  should  be  tried  (p.  775). 

REMOVAL  OE  THE   UTERINE  APPENDAGES.* 

Indications.! — Before  giving  these,  I  would  state  that  there  is 
no  operation  in  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  consider  each  case 


*  This  term  has  been  used  here  for  convenience'  sake,  as  more  comprehensive 
than  "  oophorectomy,"  &c.  Moreover,  it  is  as  yet  not  certain  whether  removal  of 
the  ovaries  without  the  Fallopian  tubes  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  menstruation. 

t  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press  a  paper  read  at  one  of  our 
Medical  Societies  and  the  discussion  thereon  has  brought  this  matter  prominently 
before  the  profession.  I  would  strongly  advise  my  younger  readers  to  study 
carefully  a  very  weighty  letter  in  the  journals  of  February  7,  1891,  bearing  the 
well-known  signatures  of  Dr.  John  Williams  and  Dr.  Champneys.  Every 
sentence  will  well  repay  perusal.  I  quote  a  few.  "  Perimetritis  is  probably  the 
very  commonest  of  all  the  serious  diseases  of  women.  It  is  also  perfectly  certain 
that  the  great  majority  of  cases  get  quite  well  without  any  operation.  'W  e  are 
far  from  denying  that  exceptional  cases  call  for  surgical  procedures,  or  that 
cases  of  prolonged  suppuration  in  the  pelvis  are  properly  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion to  them  of  ordinary  surgical  principles.  But  this  wholesale  resort  to  a 
mutilating  operation,  advocated  by  several  speakers  at  these  discussions,  calls  for 

serious  consideration  by  the  profession  A  plea  for  patience  is  to  be  found 

in  the  declaration  of  the  operators  that  the  full  benefits  of  the  operation  arc  not 
felt  for  months  or  years  after.  If  the  operator  would  exercise  this  patience 
before  the  operation,  there  might  be  less  need  for  its  exercise  by  the  patient  after 
the  operation." 
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on  its  own  bearings,  to  explain  the  object  and  results  with 
honourable  carefulness  to  the  friends  and,  whenever  possible,  to 
the  patient  herself,  and  to  remember  that  this  is  above  all  one  of 
those  operations  which  should  never  be  entertained  if  there  are 
any  honest  doubts  as  to  the  patient's  health  being  really  im- 
paired beyond  the  aid  of  other  treatment,  and  the  impossibility 
of  otherwise  restoring  her  to  usefulness  in  the  position  of  life  in 
which  she  has  been  placed.  Finally,  due  weight  must  be  given 
to  the  large  part  played  by  neuroses  in  this  matter,  and  to  the 
fact  that  till  we  have  carefully  published  cases  in  which  the 
results  have  been  submitted  to  the  only  true  test,  that  of  time, 
we  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  decide  how  far  the  after-condition 
of  a  great  number  of  the  patients  who  have  been  submitted  to 
this  operation,  is  one  of  improvement.* 

The  following  carefully  and  wisely  limited  list  of  the  indica- 
tions for  oophorectomy  (Hart  and  Barbour,  Gynazcology,  p.  209) 
will  commend  itself.  (1)  Intolerable  dysmenorrhea — i.e.,  where 
the  patient  has  intolerable  and  prolonged  pain  every  month,  wear- 
ing her  down,  rendering  habitual  recourse  to  opiates  necessary. 
"  But  as  menstruation  is  not  at  first  entirely  arrested  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ovaries ;  and  as  we  have  always  in  such  cases  pelvic 
peritonitis  adding  to  the  patient's  misery,  and  untouched  by  the 
operation,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
it."  (2)  Bleeding  from  fibroid  tumours,  uncontrollable  by  other 
means.  It  is  here  that  the  operation  has  won  some  of  its  most 
brilliant  successes.  But  Dr.  Galabin's  warning  (Bis.  of  Women, 
p.  244)  must  not  be  forgotten  :   "  Those  varieties  of  fibroids  which 


*  The  following  classification  of  possible  indications  for  the  operation  (always 
subject  to  the  above  remarks)  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Greig  Smith,  loc.  supra  cit., 
P-  171.  "A.  The  Appendages.— (i)  The  ovaries:  (a)  Inflammation— acute, 
chronic,  and  suppurative  (abscess) ;  (b)  Displacement  (prolapse,  hernia)  ; 
('•)  Cirrhotic  and  cystic  ovaries.  (2)  The  Fallopian  tubes:  (a)  Inflammation, 
salpingitis;  (b)  Pyo-salpinx ;  (c)  Hsemato-salpinx ;  (d)  Hydrosalpinx.;  (e)  Fallo- 
pian pregnancy.  B.  The  Uterus.—  (a)  Uterine  myoma ;  (b)  Errors  of  develop- 
ment—absence or  mal-development  of  uterus  with  menstrual  molimen;  (c)  In- 
curable displacements  with  severe  nerve  symptoms ;  (tl)  Insuperable  obstruction 
to  menstrual  flow  (may  reside  in  vagina).  C.  The  Nervous  SYSTEM. — 
(«)  Mania,  puerperal  mania,  menstro-mania,  nympho-mania,  &c. ;  (b)  Epilepsy^ 
hystero-epilepsy,  convulsions,  cramps,  dancing  fits,  &c.  ;  (c)  Hysteria."  Many  will 
demur  to  some  of  the  indications  given  under  this  heading.  With  regard  to 
"puerperal  mania,"  Mr.  Greig  Smith  thinks  that  the  operation  is  "especially 
indicated  if  the  disease  has  occurred  after  a  second  confinement."  With  regard 
to  "hysteria,"  even  if  associated  with  "dancing  fits,"  all  will  agree  with  him 
that  "  the  attacks  would  have  to  be  very  troublesome  indeed,  and  the  case  would 
iave  to  ho  surrounded  with  every  conceivable  inducement  to  operate,  before 
interference  could  be  contemplated." 
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are  liable  to  continue  growing  after  the  menopause — that  is  to  Bay 
soft,  non-encapsuled  fibroids,  and  fibro-cystic  tumours — are  likely 
also  to  be  unaffected  by  oophorectomy.    (3)  In  some  cases 
hystero-epilepsy,  convulsions,  and  threatened  insanity,  depende'at  on 
ovarian  irritation  or  presence  of  ovaries  with  absence  of  uteruu 
(4)  In  some  cases  of  ovaries  prolapsed  or  fixed  by  adhesions,  giving 
rise  to  intolerable  pain  in  coitus  or  seriously  affecting  the  patient's 
health. 

Operation. — The  following  excellent  account  is  taken  from  Mr, 
Greig  Smith  (Abdom.  Surg.,  p.  166) : — 

''  Wlien  the  Appendages  are  Anatomically  Normal*  or  nearly  so. 
— The  incision,  made  in  the  ordinary  median  position,  need  not  be 
longer  than  1^  or  2  inches — enough  to  admit  two  fingers  easily. 
As  the  parietes  are  not  thinned  and  distended  by  a  tumour,  the 
linea  alba  is  very  narrow,  and  it  is  not  often  that  it  can  he 
divided  without  exposing  one  or  both  recti.  A  small  opening  is 
made  in  the  fascia ;  if  it  is  in  the  linea  alba,  well  and  good ;  if 
not,  the  layers  are  pushed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and,  when  the 
situation  of  the  fibrous  septum  is  found,  the  fascia  is  slit  up  to 
the  length  of  the  wound  by  the  point  of  the  knife  cutting  for- 
wards. The  muscular  fibres  are  pushed  to  one  side  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  sub-peritonasal  fat  exposed.  This 
is  caught  upon  two  catch-forceps,  and  carefully  divided  between 

them  The  peritonaeum   is  easily  recognized ;    a  small 

opening  is  made  in  it  while  it  is  thus  everted ;  the  finger,  inserted 
into  this  opening,  acts  as  a  director  upon  which  the  division  is 
completed,  preferably  by  scissors.  By  this  method,  which  is 
Tait's,  there  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  bowels ;  as  each  fold  of 
tissue  is  pulled  up  and  made  tense,  it  is  cut  on  its  folded  edge  by 
the  knife  held  horizontally;  and  when  the  very  smallest  opening 
has  been  made  in  the  peritonaeum,  the  air  rushes  in,  and  the 
bowels,  if  they  have  been  dragged  forward  by  suction,  fall  back 
at  once  

"  The  two  first  fingers  are  now  inserted  into  the  wound:  If 
omentum  covers  the  bowels,  it  must  be  dragged  upwards ;  if  not, 
the  fingers  are  pushed  straight  down  to  the  fundus  uteri.  The 
fingers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  grasping  it 
between  them,  are  now  carried  outwards  till  the  ovary  is  felt ;  it 
is  then  lifted  out  of  the  woundt  with  its  mesovarium  and  oviduct. 
Still  held  in  this  position  with  the  left  hand,  the  Fallopian  tube 

*  By  this  1  take  the  writer  to  mean  not  inflamed  and  adherent.  . 
t  Some  difficulty  will  be  met  with  now  if  the  uterus  is  displaced  backwa 
viz.,  retrovertcd  and  anteflexcd.  as  in  a  case  of  mine. 
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is  pulled  out  as  far  as  it  will  readily  come,  and  the  pedicle  spread 
out  for  ligature.  The  parts  to  be  removed  are  the  ovary  with 
its  mesovarium,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  in  its  outer  three-fourths, 
with  the  double  peritoneal  fold  in  which  it  lies,  and  which 
contains  also  the  parovarium  and  the  vascular  erectile  tissue 
known  as  the  bulb  of  the  ovary.  The  ligature  is  placed  double 
•by  transfixing  with  a  blunt  needle.  The  inner  pedicle  contains 
the  utero-ovarian  ligament,  the  Fallopian  tube  somewhere  near 
its  isthmus,  the  spermatic  artery  and  veins,  and  the  small  branch 
which  accompanies  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  outer  ligature  lies 
•at  the  retiring  angle  where  the  inf  undibulo-pelvic  and  infundibulo- 
, ovarian  ligaments  meet,  takes  its  half  of  the  mesovarium,  and  also 
xonstricts  the  spermatic  artery.  In  most  cases,  no  method  of 
ligature  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  Tait's  Staffordshire  knot. 
....  The  parts  are  then  cut  away  by  successive  snips  of  scissors 
at  a  distance  of  about  ^  inch  from  the  ligature.  Before  making 
the  last  cut  the  surface  must  be  carefully  inspected  to  see  that 

there  is  no  bleeding.    The  pedicle  is  then  dropped  in  

The  same  proceeding  is  then  carried  out  with  the  appendages  on 
(the  opposite  side." 

The  wound  is  then  closed  as  after  ovariotomy  (p.  871). 


Fig.  139. 


The  appendages  are  grasped  by  large  pressure-forceps.  The  pedicle-needle, 
bearing  a  loop  of  silk,  perforates  the  broad  ligament  below  the  forceps  and  near 
the  uterus.  (Dorau.) 

"  When  the  Appendages  are  Inflamed  and  Adherent. — The  previous 

operation  is  a  very  simple  one  But  it  is  a  very  different 

thing  if  the  appendages  are  adherent  or  inflamed,  or  Suppurating 
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or  matted  together,  as  in  inflammatory  diseases.  Then  the  opera- 
tion may  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery.  Even  in  the 
hands  of  surgeons  of  the  highest  skill,  it  has  not  infrequently 
been  abandoned  as  impracticable.  The  first  difficulty  met  with  is 
probably,  that  the  appendages  are  fixed  and  cannot  be  drawn  to 
the  surface.  They  may  be  represented  by  an  irregular  conglo- 
meration of  cystic  and  cicatricial  material,  and  sessile  on  the  broad 
ligament  or  in  Douglas's  pouch,  and  perhaps  intimately  adherent 
to  bowels.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  sight,  however  much 
the  abdominal  walls  are  depressed.  To  deal  with  such  a  state  of 
affairs  one  of  two  courses  is  open.  The  first  is  to  enlarge  the 
incision  to  3  or  4  inches;  to  pull  the  bowels  out  of  the  pelvi-. 
and  keep  them  in  the  abdomen  by  one  or  more  sponges  packed  • 
under  them ;  to  pull  the  parietes  apart  from  spatulse,  and  seek  by 
a  strong  light  to  expose  the  parts  to  view,  and  operate  by  the  aid 
of  light.  This  may  be  safe,  but  it  is  clumsy  and  difficult.  If 
the  parietes  are  muscular  and  firm,  considerable  force  may  be 
required  to  crowd  the  bowels  into  the  abdomen,  and  to  keep  them 
there  is  still  more  difficult  The  other  course  is  that  fol- 
lowed by  Tait,  as  a  result  of  his  unrivalled  experience.  Tait  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
fingers  to  deal  with  such  a  condition,  relying  on  the  skilled  sense 
of  touch  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  tearing  bowels  or  other 
structures.  To  control  bleeding  he  recommends  sponge  packing. 
First,  the  fingers  map  out  the  actual  limits  of  the  diseased 
•organs;  then  these  are  gently  separated  from  all  surrounding 
parts,  and  gradually  the  mass  is  unfolded  upwards  from  behind 
till  the  only  attachment  left  is  the  proper  pedicle  of  the  parts  to 
be  removed.  Even  as  thus  separated,  the  appendages  will  pro- 
bably be  found  sessile  on  the  broad  ligament,  so  that  they  can 
be  little  more  than  brought  within  the  range  of  sight.  The  broad 
ligaments  are  stretched  tightly  across  the  pelvis,  and  dragging  on 
the  appendages  may  tear  them.  The  pedicle  ligature  may  have 
to  be  carried  under  the  diseased  parts  at  a  considerable  depth 
from  the  surface.  If  possible  the  tissues  are  gathered  together 
in  one  pedicle,  or  by  the  Staffordshire  knot ;  but  the  puckering 
produced  may  drag  upon  the  opposite  ligament  so  much  as  to 
cause  tearing.  To  tie  in  two  parts  almost  of  necessity  tears  open 
the  tissue  between  them.  It  has  happened  to  me  in  one  case, 
while  pulling  on  a  ligature,  that  the  broad  ligament  was  torn 
clean  away  from  the  side  of  the  uterus  for  a  distance  of  more 

than  an  inch   •  . 

"The  bleeding  in  these  cases  is  sometimes  described  as  tru) 
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alarming,  and  I  have  had  practical  experience  of  this  fact.  Sponges 
are  packed  in  everywhere  as  the  adhesions  are  separated.  If, 
after  the  appendages  have  been  removed,  bleeding  still  goes  on,  a 
little  solution  of  iodine  on  a  sponge  may  be  applied  to  the  raw 
surfaces.  Of  course,  visible  bleeding  points  are  dealt  with  by 
ligature  or  forcipressure.  And  it  may  sometimes  be  good  practice 
to  leave  forceps  attached  to  bleeding  points  for  twenty- four  hours 
or  so,  their  handles  being  left  outside.  In  all  such  cases  the 
insertion  of  a  drainage-tube  for  a  day  or  two  is  advisable. 

"  If  abscesses  exist,  extra  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  rupture  of 
the  abscess-wall.  It  may  be  wise,  before  beginning  separation,  to 
aspirate  the  contents,  and  place  a  pressure-forceps  on  the  opening 
so  made.  In  such  cases  the  placing  of  sponges  all  round  the 
diseased  parts  is  peculiarly  necessary. 

"  For  Uterine  Myoma. — For  small  myomata  the  proceeding  may 
be  in  no  way  different  from  the  simplest  operation.    In  fact,  as 
the  appendages  are  raised  with  the  fundus,  and  the  broad  liga- 
I  ments  are  usually  soft  and  distensile,  the  operation  may  be  ren- , 
dered  easier. 

"  When  the  tumour  is  large,  and  especially  when  it  is  adherent, 
the  difficulties  may  be  great,  even  insuperable.  Not  a  few  such 
operations  begun  as  oophorectomy,  have  to  be  finished  as  hyste- 
rectomy. If  the  tumour  grows  away  from  the  uterus,  being  sub- 
peritonasal  and  near  the  fundus,  the  appendages  may  be  deep  in 
the  pelvis.  Where  the  growth  lies  between  the  broad  ligaments 
•  the  ovaries  will  be  elevated  and  squeezed  between  the  tumour  and 
the  parietes.  In  an  unsymmetrical  growth  one  ovary  may  be 
quite  conveniently  near  the  surface,  while  the  other  lies  out  of 
reach  and  behind.  Indeed,  we  must  expect  an  endless  variety 
of  situation,  and  in  some  cases  be  prepared  not  to  find  ovaries 
at  all  * 

"When  one  ovary  is  found,  we  must,  before  proceeding  to 
remove  it,  find  the  other ;  and  before  removing  one  we  must  be 
certain  that  it  is  possible  to  remove  both.  Having  decided  to 
remove  the  appendages,  we  rotate  the  tumour  to  one  side  so  as 
to  bring  the  parts  first  to  be  removed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 

surface  Thornton's  plan  of  not  cutting  off  the  first  ovary 

till  all  manipulations  are  over  with  the  second  is  a  good  one  ;  it 
minimizes  the  risk  of  bleeding  from  the  divided  pedicle." 

Prof.  Simpson  (Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  444)  has  practised  with  benefit. 
!  ligature  of  the  broad  ligaments  in  cases  where  removal  of  the  appendages  has 
been  found  impossible. 
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REMOVAL  OP  MYOMATA  BY  ABDOMINAL  SECTION.- 
REMOVAL   OE  A  CANCEROUS    UTERUS   BY  ABDO- 
MINAL   SECTION —REMOVAL    OF   A    CANCEROUS  S 
UTERUS  PER  VAGINAM.— CESAREAN  SECTION.- 
PORRO'S  OPERATION. 

REMOVAL  OE  MYOMATA  BY  ABDOMINAL  SECTION. 

Indications. — These  are  thus  laid  down  by  the  chief  authority 
on  this  subject,  Dr.  T.  Keith  {Hysterectomy  for  Fibrous  Tumours 
of  the  Uterus)  : — 

I.  In  very  large  rapidly  growing  tumours  of  all  kinds  in 
young  women.  By  a  large  tumour  is  meant  one  of  upwards  of 
20  lbs.  2.  In  all  cases  of  real  fibro-cystic  tumours,  if  they  can 
be  removed;  also  in  all  cases  of  suppurating  tumours.  3.  In 
most  cases  of  soft,  cedematous,  fibrous  tumours.  These  often  grow 
to  an  enormous  size,  far  larger  than  any  ovarian  tumour.  4.  In 
cases  of  large  bleeding  fibroids  of  any  age,  provided  that  the 
patient  is  not  approaching  fifty,  that  her  life  is  practically  useless, 
and  that  further  experience  in  the  operation  shall  show  that  the 
mortality  of  hysterectomy  is  likely  to  diminish.  5.  In  certain 
cases  of  tumour  surrounded  by  free  fluid,  the  result  of  peritonitis, 
provided  that  the  fluid  shows  a  tendency  to  re-accumulate  after 
two  or  three  punctures. 

Mr.  Greig  Smith  {Abclom.  Surg.,  p.  201)  adds  another—  viz., 
where  an  operation  with  a  view  of  removing  the  uterine  append- 
ages has  been  found  impracticable,  and  examination  proves  that 
the  myoma,  with  or  without  the  uterus,  can  be  removed ;  in  such 
a  case  the  major  operation  may  be  proceeded  with. 

Operation.— The  preparations,  &c,  are  much  as  have  been 
given  for  ovariotomy  (p.  865),  but  the  following  i^runients 
will  be  wanted  as  well— viz.,  two  clamps  of  Koeberles  pattern, 
or  Keith's  large  clamp,  additional  large  clamp-forceps,  and  serre 
nceud  pins. 
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An  incision  is  made  in  the  linea  alba  from  the  umbilicus  down- 
ward so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  examine  the  tumour.  If  it 
is  decided  to  proceed,  the  incision  is  prolonged  upward  to  the 
left  of  the  umbilicus  sufficiently  freely  to  allow  of  the  tumour 
being  brought  out  without  bruising  of  the  incision  or  undue 
force.  Any  adhesions  to  the  parietes  or  omentum,  intestines  or 
stomach  being  dealt  with,  the  growth  is  lifted  forwards  by  one 
or  two  of  Tait's  screws.  This  is  often  rendered  very  difficult  if 
the  lower  part  of  the  growth  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  pelvis.  As 
it  comes  out  the  sui'geon  must  take  care  FlG 
that  he  is  not  pulling  dangerously  on 
viscera  behind  to  which  the  growth  may 
still  be  attached,  and  which  he  cannot 
see.*  The  relation  of  the  bladder  to  the 
tumour  must  now  be  carefully  made  out. 
If  the  growth  has  extended  into  the 
pelvis  or  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament,  its  connection  with  the  blad- 
der may  be  very  intimate.  Thus,  the 
relations  of  the  bladder  must  be  defined, 
and,  if  needful,  the  two  must  be  sepa- 
rated by  careful  dissection,  a  step  made 
easier  by  not  emptying  the  bladder 
before  the  operation,  and  by  the  passage 
of  a  sound. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  pedicle  and  to  decide 
how  to  treat  it.  Of  the  two  methods, 
intra-  and  extra-peri  ton  eeal,  the  former 
is  now  rarely  used,  owing  to  the  risk 
of  haemorrhage  from  shrinking  of  the 
uterine  tissue,  or  of  sloughing  and  sep- 
ticaemia. 

Edra  -  Peritonceal  Treatment  of  the 
Pedicle. — The  following  are  the  chief 
means  employed  : — 

1.  Wire  constriction  (Koeberle,  Tait). 
(Figs.   140,  141.)     2.  Clamps  (Keith). 

ligature  of  vessels  (Spencer  Wells).  (Fig."  142.)  4.  Elastic 
ligature  (Martin  and  other  German  surgeons).     5.  Enucleation. 


Ivoeberld's  serre-noeud. 
(Galabiu.) 

3.  Forcipressure  and 


Mr.  K.  Thornton  (Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  746)  points  out  that  much  more 
care  is  required  in  securing  adhesions  now,  as  a  solid  tumour  allows  of  far  more 
hemorrhage  than  a  collapsed  ovarian  cyst. 

3  K 
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Fig.  14T. 


(1)  Wire  Constriction. — This  is  the  form  most  usually  em- 
ployed. The  loop  is  adjusted  either  round  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  attachment  of  the  tumour,  or,  if  it  be  needful  to  open  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  just  above  the  internal  os.  If  it  be  possible 
•to  include  the  appendages  in  the  loop,  this  is  done ;  in  other  cases 
the  broad  ligaments  must  be  tied  separately  after  transfixion. 
When  the  loop  is  tightened  in  position,  it  is  screwed  up  slowly, 
for  the  shrinking  of  the  tissues  will  allow  of  further  tightening  of 

the  wire  later  on.  One 
or  two  pedicle-pins  are 
now  thrust  through  the 
tumour  just  above  the 
loop,  it  being  intended 
that  the  broad  and  pro- 
tected ends  of  these 
shall,  by  resting  on  the 
abdominal  walls,  keep 
the  stump  up  in  posi- 
tion. During  the  above 
steps  sponges  will  have 
been  applied  so  as  to 
stop  any  fluids  from 
going  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Fresh  ones  are 
now  carefully  packed 
around,  and  the  growth 
is  cut  away  sufficiently 
beyond  the  pins  to  allow 
,       of  paring  down  a  little 

The  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wound  is  shown         r  ° 

sutured  above  the  stump,    a,  a,  serre-noeud  ;  b,  b,  pi  a  later.       After  this  has 

passing  nearer  the  anterior  ;  and  c,  c,  pin  passing  nearer  been  effected  the  wire 

the  posterior  boundaries  of  the  stump.    (Dorau.")  .    „     ,,    , .  ,  ,  n  mi 

is  finally  tightened,  lne 
stump  thus  pared  down,  painted  with  iron  perchloride  or  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  dusted  with  iodoform,  is 
retained  in  situ  by  the  pins  and  by  the  first  of  the  suture- 
closing  the  abdominal  wall,  which  is  put  in  immediately  above 
the  stump. 

Any  oozing  points  are  now  finally  looked  to,  the  peritoneal 
cavity  cleansed,  and  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  wound  closed  with 
the  precautions  given  at  p.  871.  Dry  gauze  strips  dusted  with 
iodoform — these  being  distinct  from  those  over  the  rest  of  the 
abdominal  wound — are  carefully  packed  around  the  stump,  and 
some  are  placed  under  the  ends  of  the  pins. 
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Fig.  142. 


The  wire  is  tightened  about  every  two  clays,  fresh  strips  and 
the  iron  perchloride  being  applied  as  a  little  of  the  stump  is 
clipped  away.*  If  the  wire  has  not '  made  its  way  through  in 
about  two  weeks,  it  may  usually  be  removed  at  this  time. 

(2)  Clamp. — Dr.  Keith  uses  one  of  these  made  very  large  and 
thin,  as  likely  to  cause  less  sloughing  than  the  wire,  as  it  spreads 
out  the  pedicle  more. 
The  stump  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  above 
given. 

(3)  Forcipressure  and 
Ligature  of  Vessels  (Fig. 
142).  —  This  mode  of 
making  temporary  com- 
pression has  been  employed 
by  Sir  S.  Wells  with  his 
powerful  forceps.  "  Tem- 
porarily compressing  the 
neck  by  two  pairs  of  large 
forceps,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut,  the  tumour  was 
cut  away  about  ^  inch 
above  the  forceps.  Trans- 
fixing between  the  points 
of  the  two  forceps  with 
a  large  needle  carrying  a 
double  strong  silk  ligature, 
each  ligature  was  tightened 
below  the  forceps,  and,  as 
the  forceps  were  succes- 
sively removed,  the  liga- 
tures were  still  further 
tightened  before  the  second 
knot  was  made.  A  third  ligature  was  then  applied  close  behind 
the  other  two.  The  peritoneal  edges  of  the  stump  were  then 
brought  together  by  a  few  points  of  uninterrupted  suture  of  fine 

In  other  cases  Sir  Spencer  has  dispensed  with  ligatures-, 


Temporary  forcipressure  in  the  removal  of  a 
uterine  tumour.    (Spencer  Wells.) 


As  this  process  is  repeated  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  into  tissues 
which  are  still  living.  The  tendency  of  the  pedicle  to  sink  back  into  a  cone- 
snaped  depression  just  above  the  pubes  must  also  be  remembered,  the  adhesions 
here  remaining  for  some  time  very  weak,  and  daily  attention  being  required  to 
keep  the  parts  in  a  dried  aseptic  condition  with  iron  perchloride  and  iodoform 
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taking  up  the  vessels  with  pressure-forceps,  and  tying  them  one 
by  one  as  the  large  forceps  were  removed. 

(4)  Elastic  Ligature. — This  method  has  been  largely  used  by 
German  surgeons,  especially  Prof.  Hegar,  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Lee,*  of 
New  York,  thus  describes  its  application.  The  base  of  the  pedicle 
is  surrounded  "  as  low  down  as  possible  with  Kleeburg's  elastic 
ligature,  which  is  tied  while  on  the  stretch.  Above  this  a  double 
ligature  is  passed  through  the  stump,  tied  firmly  in  two  sections, 
and  all  above  that  cut  away.  Now,  drawing  up  this  stump  into 
the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound,  the  parietal  peritonaeum 
is  stitched  securely  to  the  peritonaeal  covering  of  the  pedicle, 
just  below  the  elastic  ligature.  The  first  suture  above  the  stump 
is  passed  through  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  then  under  the  elastic 
ligature,  and  through  the  peritonaeum  on  the  opposite  side ;  when 
this  is  tightened,  it  closes  in  the  stump  with  peritonaeum  com- 
pletely. Two  more  sutures  are  passed  just  above  this  through 
the  peritonaeum  only,  and  the  rest  of  the  wound  is  closed  as 
usual  About  the  tenth  day  the  elastic  ligature  is  care- 
fully cut  away,  and  good  union  is  obtained  in  a  fortnight." 


REMOVAL  OF  A  CANCEROUS  UTERUS  BY 
ABDOMINAL  SECTION. 

This  operation,  introduced  by  Freund  of  Strasbourg,  has  been 
largely  abandoned  on  account  of  its  fatality.  It  is  contrasted  with 
the  vaginal,  and  the  indications  are  given  later  on,  p.  888. 

Operation. — The  abdomen  being  opened  in  the  usual  way,  as 
close  down  to  the  symphysis  pubis  as  is  safe,t  the  intestines  are 
drawn  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  and,  if  it  be  needful 
to  get  more  room,  are  brought  out  and  covered  with  carbolized 
towels  kept  warm  (p.  770).  The  uterus  is  now  caught  with  a 
powerful  vulsellum,  and  dragged  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  while  the  broad  ligaments  are  transfixed  by  three  ligatures 
which  are  made  to  interlock  when  tied.  These  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Thornton  (loc.  supra  cit.)  :— "  The  first  loop  passes  through 
the  ovarian  ligament  and  edge  of  the  peritonaeal  covering  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and  secures  the  ovarian  vessels,  the  second  loop 
passes  through  the  round  ligament  and  secures  the  pampiniform 
plexus.    When  the  first  two  loops  have  been  tied  on  each  side. 


*  Intern.  Encycl.  of  Burg..,  vol.  vi.  p.  S41.  f 
t  Dr.  Lee  advises  partial  detachment  of  the  recti  from  their  pubic  insertion 
the  abdominal  walls  arc  very  tense. 
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the  ovaries  and  tubes  are  cut  away,  and  the  uterus  is  firmly 
drawn  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  transverse  incision  is  made  through 
the  peritonaeum  between  the  uterus  and  bladder;  the  latter  is 
then  peeled  back,*  and  the  incision  carried  through  into  the 
vagina.  The  uterus  is  then  held  forwards,  and  the  peritonaeum 
divided  transversely  behind  to  the  same  extent  as  in  front,  and 
the  vagina  opened  into  through  the  pouch  of  Douglas.  The  uterus 
is  now  merely  held  by  small  portions  of  tissue  on  each  side,  which 
contain  the  uterine  arteries,  and  the  third  loop  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment ligatures  is  passed  through  on  each  side  into  the  vagina,  or 
from  the  vagina  by  a  special  curved  needle,  and  tied  round  the 
tissues  containing  the  uterine  arteries;  these  small  bridges  of 
tissue  on  each  side  are  then  cut  through  and  the  uterus  removed." 
Mr.  Thornton  recommends  that,  where  the  vagina  allows  of  it,  the 
uterus  should  be  drawn  out  here,  as  less  likely  to  contaminate 
the  peritoneum  and  cut  tissues  with  cancerous  discharge  than 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  abdominal  incision.  Any  bleeding 
points  are  now  secured,  a  large  T  drainage-tube  is  placed  in  the 
wound  with  its  central  part  brought  out  through  the  vagina.  The 
edges  of  the  cut  peritonaeum  are  then,  as  far  as  possible,  united, 
the  parts  finally  sponged  out,  and  a  little  iodoform  dusted  in. 
The  abdominal  wound  is  then  closed  in  the  usual  way.  Prior  to 
this  operation  the  vagina  must  have  been  carefully  cleansed  by 
the  precautions  given  below. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  CANCEROUS  UTERUS  PER  VAGTNAM. 

Preparatory  Treatment. — For  some  days  before  the  external 
genitals  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  vagina  washed  out  with 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  mercury  perchloride,  and  a  plug  of 
iodoform  wool  inserted.  If  any  very  foul  granulations  are  present, 
strong  carbolic  acid  may  be  applied  to  them.  The  bowels  are 
also  thoroughly  cleared  out. 

Operation. — The  patient  being  in  lithotomy  position,  supported 
by  a  Clover's  crutch,  the  uterus  is  strongly  dragged  down  with  a 
vulsellum,  sufficiently  powerful,  but  with  no  larger  handles  than 
is  needful.  The  parts  are  dilated  for  the  surgeon  by  an  assistant 
with  a  duck-bill  speculum  held  posteriorly,  by  another  dragging 
over  the  uterus  as  directed,  and  also  by  the  left  hand  of  the 
operator.  With  scissors,  the  mucous  membrane  is  next  cut 
through  circularly,  well  clear  of  the  disease.    As  Mr.  Greig  Smith 


*  During  tins  ;i  sound  may  be  kept,  in  i  lie  bladder. 
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remarks,  the  normal  relations  of  the  uterus  to  the  bladder  am 
rectum  have  been  altered.  The  rest  of  my  account  is  quote 
from  the  above  surgeon :  "  The  mucous  membrane  is  now  elevate 
from  the  cervix,  the  connecting  cellular  tissue  being  divided  by 
forefinger  and  scissors.  A  catch-forceps  placed  on  the  anterior 
flap  and  handed  to  the  assistant,  who  pulls  it  forward  while  he 
depresses  the  cervix  with  the  vulsellum,  will  facilitate  the  dissection 
in  front,  while  a  reversed  manipulation  will  be  of  equal  advantage 
behind.  Laterally,  no  cutting  must  be  made  after  the  mucous 
membrane  is  divided.  The  cellular  tissue  must  be  pushed  up  as 
high,  as  possible  by  the  finger  without  tearing  it ;  frequently  the 
upward  limit  will  be  defined  by  a  feeling  of  pulsation  in  the 
uterine  arteries.  .  .  .  .  When  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  I 
cleared  from  the  cervix  as  high  up  as  the  peritoneum,  that 
membrane  is  perforated  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  entered.  The  forefinger  is  the  best  perforator.  Above 
the  internal  os,  the  peritonaeum  is  closely  adherent  to  the  uterus 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  where  the  finger  may  be  pushed 
through  it  by  a  little  judicious  manipulation.  If  it  is  more  than 
ordinarily  tough,  and  it  seems  to  be  yielding  and  stretching  in 
front  of  the  finger,  a  Lister's  sinus-forceps  sharply  pushed  through 
it  will,  after  separation  of  the  blades,  make  an  opening  large 
enough  to  admit  the  finger.  The  opening  is  enlarged  in  front 
and  behind  by  tearing  with  the  finger  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the 
broad  ligaments.  A  soft  sponge  is  now  pushed  through  into  the 
posterior  cul-de-sac  and  left  there.  It  serves  to  protect  the  bowels  i 
and  keep  them  out  of  the  way,  while  it  absorbs  any  fluids,  and 
lies  between  the  general  cavity  and  any  possible  infection  from  the 
cancerous  uterus." 

The  most  difficult  and  delicate  step  in  the  whole  proceeding  is 
the  separation  of  the  uterus  from  the  broad  ligaments,  and  the 
securing  of  its  vessels  against  bleeding.    Mr.  Greig  Smith,  having 
alluded  to  the  endless  variety  of  plans  devised  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  thinks  that  the  best  and  simplest  means  is  afforded  by 
a  clamp  which  he  has  devised.    It  is  a  straight  one,  with  long 
handles,  and  grooved  laterally  so  as  to  guide  a  small  knife  uj 
cutting  through  the  clamped  ligaments.    It  is  thus  employed  : 
"  Through  the  posterior  opening  the  forefinger  is  carried  over  the 
top  of  the  broad  ligament,  hooking  it  down  as  far  as  possible. 
The  posterior  blade  is  now  carried  upwards  along  the  linger  at  a 
distance  of  about  \  inch  from  the  uterus,  and  the  end  looped  over 
the  top  of  the  ligament.     Its  handle  is  pressed  backwards  on 
the  perinceurn.     The  anterior  blade  is  introduced  in  front  of  the 
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ligament,  parallel  to  the  posterior  blade,  and  its  end  locked  by  a 
single  mechanism.  The  clamp  is  then  closed  and  screwed  up 
tightly  outside  the  vulva.  A  second  clamp  is  similarly  applied 
on  the  opposite  ligament.  A  knife  is  run  up  the  grooves  and 
the  ligament  divided  on  the  uterine  side  of  the  clamps,  when  the 
uterus  is  freed."  The  instruments  may  be  easily  removed  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days,  without  haemorrhage. 

For  cases  unsuited  for  the  clamps— e.g.,  enlarged  uteri — the  same 
surgeon  recommends  the  plan  of  turning  the  uterus  upside  down,, 
and  using  forcipressure  or  ligatures.  "  Complete  rotation  of  the 
uterus  on  its  long  axis  materially  shortens  the  depth  of  the  broad 
ligaments,  brings  them  more  fully  within  the  field  of  operation, 
and  leaves  the  most  important  stage  of  the  proceeding — division 
of  the  uterine  arteries — to  the  last,  when  it  is  also  rendered  more 
easy.  It  matters  little  whether  the  uterus  is  turned  backwards 
or  forwards.  If  rotation  can  be  performed  by  the  finger  alone, 
it  is  most  easily  carried  out  in  the  backward  direction,  with  the 
finger  in  the  posterior  opening,  hooked  over  the  fundus.  If  the 
finger  does  not  suffice,  anterior  rotation  by  means  of  forceps  may 
be  carried  out.  A  firm  hold  of  the  anterior  surface  is  taken  hold 
of,  and  the  uterus  pulled  down  as  much  as  possible ;  a  second 
hold  is  secured  higher  up,  and  so  on,  one  above  the  other,  till 
the  fundus  is  grasped,  and  the  uterus  pulled  down  and  completely 
inverted.  The  fundus  now  lies  in  the  vagina,  and  perhaps 
presents  at  the  vulva,  and  the  upper  insertions  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments are  within  sight  and  reach  With  an  inverted 

uterus,  deligation  of  the  broad  ligaments  presents  no  especial 
difficulties.  First,  a  powerful  Wells's  forceps  grasps  as  much 
as  possible  of  one  broad  ligament,  close  to  the  uterus,  and  a 
strong  silk  ligature  is  carried  round  a  corresponding  depth  of  the 
ligament  at  a  proper  distance  beyond.  The  intervening  tissue  is 
divided  with  scissors.  Two  or  three  successive  pieces  of  ligaments 
are  so  treated,  and  one  side  of  the  uterus  is  set  free.  The  other 
side  is  similarly  treated,  and  the  whole  uterus  is  then  removed. 
The  broad  ligaments  are  thus  secured  by  three  or  four  ligatures 
on  each  side,  and  they  are  cut  short.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  security  of  the  deligation  at  any  point,  a  catch-forceps  is 
placed  on  the  visible  vessels,  or  the  forceps  are  left  hanging,  and 
removed  next  day  or  the  day  after.  Ovaries  and  Fallopia,n  tubes, 
if  healthy,  need  not  be  removed.  When  the  uterus  is  pulled 
down,  and  particularly  if  it  is  inverted,  the  broad  ligaments  air 
stretched  and  tense.  As  soon  as  the  uterus  is  cut  off,  the  liga- 
ments recoil,  become  flaccid,  and  retract,  tending  to  cast  ligatures 
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loose.  Therefore  these  should  be  tightly  drawn  and  should  have 
a  considerable  hold  upon  the  tissues.  These  precautions  ought 
to  be  especially  observed  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  ligaments 
where  the  uterine  arteries  lie.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  here  where  the  risks  of  wounding  the  ureters,  or  of  including 
them  in  the  ligatures,  is  greatest.  These  dangers  are  enhanced 
by  inversion  of  the  uterus.  They  are  minimized  by  a  thorough 
separation  of  surrounding  cellular  tissue  in  the  early  stages,  and 
by  keeping  always  as  close  to  the  uterus  as  possible.'' 

No  sutures  should  be  employed.  As  the  sponge  is  withdrawn 
the  flaps  tend  to  fall  together.  A  drainage-tube  is  inserted,  and 
irrigation  is  practised  by  a  catheter  passed  along  this.  Plugging 
of  the  vagina  is  thought  unnecessary.  The  genitals  must  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  If  haemorrhage  occur,  an  anaesthetic 
must  be  given  and  the  bleeding  looked  for  and  secured  by 
forceps  left  attached.  Oozing  may  be  checked  by  syringing  with 
very  hot  antiseptic  lotions. 

Contrast  of  the  Abdominal    and  Vaginal  Operations.  

The  former  of  these  has  been  practically  abandoned  owing  to 
its  fatality,  the  mortality  being  about  70  per  cent.  Mr.  Greig 
Smith  (loc.  supra  tit,  p.  181)  gives  the  mortality  of  the  vaginal 
method  as  under  27  per  cent.  The  dangers  common  to  the  two 
methods,  shock,  septicaemia,  peritonitis,  inclusion  of  the  ureter, 
secondary  haemorrhage,  seem  to  be  better  avoided  by  the  simpler 
vaginal  method.  Mr.  Greig  Smith  thus  expresses  his  belief  that, 
in  carefully  selected  cases,  the  operation  is  both  justifiable  and 
proper.  "  The  immediate  mortality  does  not  forbid  it.  Recurrence 
is  almost  certainly  not  more  rapid  than  in  other  operations  for 
cancer,  and  permanent  recovery  is  just  as  likely  to  be  secured. 
And,  finally,  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
that  death  after  recurrence  is  not  attended  with  so  much  suffer- 
ing, that  perforations  of  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  so  liable  to 
take  place  after  the  uterus  is  removed,  and  that  existence  is 
prolonged." 

Mr.  Thornton  (Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  753)  thus  concludes 
his  account  of  the  operation : — "  Time  alone  can  decide  whether 
complete  extirpation  of  the  uterus  for  cancer  is  destined  to 
establish  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  surgery,  or  is  to  sink 
into  oblivion  again,  as  it  has  already  done  in  the  past,  after  a 
very  decided  attempt  to  establish  it,  though  not  on  such  a  careful 
and  scientific  basis  as  in  the  present  revival  of  the  operation. 


CAESARIAN  SECTION. 
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Tlie  preparatory  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  in  ovariotomy. 
The  same  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  suitable  sponges,  pressure- 
forceps,  and  a  sufficiency  of  sutures  and  ligatures. 

An  incision,  about  5  inches  long,  is  made  as  in  ovariotomy, 
but  does  not  descend  within  at  least  2  inches  of  the  pubes,  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  bladder.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  in 
opening  the  peritonaeum  not  to  wound  the  uterus.  If  possible 
the  placental  site  should  be  made  out  (a  matter  often  of  great 
difficulty)  before  opening  the  uterus,  and  avoided.  The  surgeon 
having  decided  where  to  incise  the  uterus,  takes  the  following 
steps  to  prevent  fluids   escaping  into  the  peritonaeal  cavity : — ■ 

(1)  By  packing  sponges  (previously  counted)  carefully  around. 

(2)  By  an  assistant  keeping  the  parietes  firmly  pressed  against 
these  and  the  uterus.  (3)  By  another  with  his  hands  behind  the 
uterus  causing  it  to  protrude  into  the  wound,  and  firmly  holding 
it  there. 

An  incision  4  to  5  inches  long  is  then  made  in  the  uterus, 
first  by  an  incision  partly  through  in  the  upper  part,  which  is 
completed  with  the  finger,  and  then  by  carrying  this  downwards 
with  scissors.  The  hand  being  rapidly  inserted  partly  closes  the 
opening  and  finds  the  neck  of  the  child,  which  is  extracted  head 
first.t  All  this  time  the  entrance  of  blood  and  amniotic  fluid 
must  be  prevented  by  the  above-given  precautions.  The  cord 
being  divided  between  two  pairs  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  the 
surgeon  attends  next  to  the  bleeding  and  the  placenta.  If  the 
uterus  is  contracting  well,  haemorrhage  will  cease  and  spontaneous 
detachment  will  take  place.  If  there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  this, 
the  placenta  must  be  carefully  peeled  away  while  bleeding  sinuses 
are  compressed  with  sponges,  or,  if  needful,  with  Spencer  "Wells' 
forceps.J 

The  most  important  step,  closure  of  the  uterine  wound,  re- 
mains. The  membranes  being  removed  and  the  uterus  contracted, 
superficial  and  deep  sutures  of  carbolized  silk  are  then  inserted 
by  the  Sanger-Leopold  method,  which  relies  upon  the  peritonaeum 


I  trust  that  in  including  the  following  short  .account  of  this  and  the  following 

operation  I  shall  not  be  met  with  the  criticism  "  ne  sutor  ultra,  crepidam."  My 

excuse  would  be  that  these  arc  operations  which,  in  the  country  especially,  any 

hospital  surgeon  may  be  sent  for  to  perform,  and  that  without  much  notice. 

T  If  the  feet  are  taken  first,  the  uterus  may  contract  around  the  head. 

X  A  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin  may  be  given,  and  the  uterus  firmly 
grasped. 
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for  the  most  perfect  closure  of  the  uterine  wound.    It  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Greig  Smith : — "  The  peritonaeal  covering  is 
detached  from  the  muscular  fibre  for  a  little  distance  along  the 
margins  of  the  wound  :  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  turn  inwards 
a  greater  surface  of  peritonaeum.     Then   the  deep  sutures  are 
placed.    They  are  made  to  enter  about  ^  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  wound,  passed  obliquely  through  uterine  tissue,  and  made 
to   emerge  near   the  bottom  of  the  cut  surface.    No  suture 
should  enter  the  uterine  cavity.    These  deep  sutures  should  be 
placed  about  f  inch  apart ;  and  they  should  be  carried,  converging 
a  little,  beyond  the  ends  of  the  incision.    Then  the  superficial 
sutures  are  placed,  two  between  each  deep  suture.    The  needle 
first  pierces  peritonaeum  and  muscle,  coming  out  a  little  below 
the  lip  of  the  wound ;  then  it  picks  up  the  free  edge  of  the 
peritonaeum  on  its  own  side,  and  finally  pursues  the  same  course 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  other  side."    These,  also,  are 
carried  a  little  way  beyond  the  margins  of  the  wound.  The 
superficial  are  first  tied,  then  the  deep.     Finally,  if  apposition  is 
not  perfect,  a  few  more  sutures,  or  a  continuous  one,  may  be  used. 
While  the  sutures  are  being  inserted  fresh  sponges  may  be 
introduced.     The  peritonaeum  is  then  most  carefully  dried  and 
cleansed.     Drainage  should  be  used,  as  after  ovariotomy,  if  there 
is  any  suspicion  of  fluids  in  the  peritonaeal  cavity.    And  if  much 
oozing  has  taken  place  from  the  uterine  walls,  or  if  the  discharges 
are  foul,  a  tube  should  be  passed  from  the  uterus  into  the  vagina 
before  the  sutures  are  passed.   While  the  abdominal  wound  is  being 
closed,  an  assistant  syringes  out  the  vagina  with  a  Higgenson's 
syringe,  and  plugs  it  with  iodoform  or  sal-alembroth  gauze. 

*   PORRO'S  OPERATION. 

By  this  is  meant  a  Caesarian  section  followed  by  removal  of 
the  uterus,  together  with  its  appendages,  leaving  only  its  cervical 
portion.  The  preparations  are  the  same  as  for  ovariotomy  and 
Caesarian  section  {vide  supra).  The  parietal  incision  shotdd  be 
brought  lower  down  than  in  the  latter  operation,  as  the  uterine  stump 
has  to  be  brought  out  below.  As  the  uterus  will  be  amputated 
the  uterine  wound  may  be  made  by  tearing  or  cutting,  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally,  the  selection  of  the  site  being  made 
chiefly  by  the  position  of  the  placenta.  The  details,  given  at 
p.  889,  for  shutting  off  the  peritonaeal  cavity  should  be  scru- 
pulously followed.  The  child  being  delivered,  and  the  cord  tie 
between  compression-forceps,  any  bleeding  which  is  not  arrestee 
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by  uterine  contraction  may  be  controlled  by  grasping  the  neck 
of  the  uterus  with  the  hand,  or  by  large  T-shaped  compression- 
forceps  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  uterine  wound.  The  uterus 
being  delivered,  the  peritoneal  cavity  cleansed  and  again  shut 
off  with  fresh  sponges,  the  loop  of  the  serre-nceud  (Fig.  140) 
is  placed  at  the  level  of  the  internal  os,  care  being  taken  that 
both  ovaries  and  tubes  lie  on  the  distal  side  of  the  wire.  As  the 
position  of  the  internal  os  will  vary  with  the  stage  of  labour, 
Mr.  Greig  Smith  advises  that  the  wire  be  placed  immediately 
below  the  bulge  of  the  uterine  walls,  which  marks  the  lowest 
descent  of  the  foetus.  Two  pins  are  then  made  to  transfix  the 
uterine  tissues  as  in  hysterectomy  for  fibroids  (p.  141),  and 
about  \  inch  above  the  wire.  The  uterus  is  then  amputated 
above  the  pins.  The  operation  is  completed  much  as  in  hyster- 
ectomy (p.  882).  Before  the  pedicle  is  secured  in  situ,  the 
internal  cavity  should  be  finally  cleansed.  If  there  be  time  it 
will  be  well  to  suture  the  parietal  peritonaeum  to  that  surround- 
ing the  pedicle.    The  after-treatment  is  as  in  hysterectomy  (q.v.) 

Operations  allied  to  that  of  Porro.— There  are  several  of 
these,  all  performed  on  a  pregnant  uterus,  but  not  pi'eceded  by 
Caesarian  section. 

(i.)  Total  amputation  of  a  pregnant  uterus,  Porro-Preund's 
operation.  Here  the  entire  uterus  is  removed  by  cutting  through 
its  connections  with  the  vagina.  Sir  S.  Wells  has  performed 
this  operation  successfully  on  a  patient,  aged  thirty-seven,  six 
months  pregnant,  with  epithelioma  of  the  cervix.  The  patient  died 
thirteen  months  afterwards,  having  enjoyed  good  health  for  eight 
or  nine  months  (Abdominal  Tumottrs,  p.  172). 

(ii.)  Supra-vaginal  hysterectomy  during  pregnancy. — This  has 
been  done  in  cases  of  a  pregnant  uterus  complicated  with  fibroid 
disease,  before  the  foetus  is  viable. 

(iii.)  Supra-vaginal  hysterectomy  for  rupture  of  the  uterus  : 
with  removal  of  the  foetus  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(iv.)  Laparo-Elytrotomy.  Thomas's  operation. — Here  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina  is  reached  by  curved  incision  parallel  with  and 
about  \  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  usually  on  the  right  side, 
as  more  remote  from  the  rectum.  The  peritoneum  is  pushed  up- 
wards, the  foetus  being  removed  by  an  incision  in  the  outer  and 
lateral  aspect  of  the  vagina.  Thus  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not 
opened  (not  a  matter  of  much  importance  nowadays)  and  the 
fcctus  has  not  to  pass  through  a  contracted  pelvis.  Either  Porro's 
operation  or  the  Cresarian  section  is  simpler,  and  likely  to  be 
preferred. 
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REMOVAL  OF  GROWTHS  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

Practical  Points  in  the  Diagnosis. — Indications  for  Opera- 
tion.— Early  and  accurate  diagnosis  is  here  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

I.  Haemorrhage. — This  is  of  much  importance,  both  in  diagnosis 
and  as  bearing  upon  an  operation.  Thus  in  the  villous  growth 
or  fimbriated  papilloma  it  is  this  alone  which  kills.  Again,  it 
may  be  the  only  symptom.  In  these  growths  the  chief  point  is 
that  the  haamorrhage  extends  oyer  a  long  time,*  occurs  sponta- 
neously and  suddenly,  and  without  any  allied  symptoms  ;  it  ceases 
in  the  same  way ;  the  periods  of  intermission  gradually  become 
less,  till  the  bleeding  is  constant,  either  rendering  the  patients 
utterly  anasmic  or  adding  to  their  misery  by  bringing  about  cystitis. 
These  last  two  conditions  may  be  so  marked  as  to  demand  an 


*  Mr.  R.  Harrison  [Intern.  Encycl.  Surg.,  vol.  vi.  p.  38)  states  that  in  the 
museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  villous  tumour  alt  ached 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  of  a  gentleman  aged  eighty-one.  The  first  attack  of 
haemorrhage  had  occurred  twenty  years  before  death,  and  had  lasted  for  eight 
months,  an  interval  of  four  years  had  followed  this,  and  then  a  recurrence  oi 
haemorrhage,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  Sir  13.  Brodie  also  states  that  the 
disease  occasionally  extends  over  seven  or  eight  years.  In  a  case  of  Mr. 
Anderson's  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  313),  of  papilloma,  the  first  hema- 
turia had  taken  place  twelve  years  before,  then  came  an  interval  of  a  year, 
followed  by  recurrence  of  the  haematuria,  the  next  interval  being  shortened  to 
six  months,  after  which  recurrence  took  place  fairly  regularly  every  three 
months 
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operation.  This  symptom  is  most  frequent  in  the  villous  growth 
(fimbriated  papilloma),*  less  so  in  the  fibro-papilloma  or  in  the 
"  transitional "  growths.  Sir  H.  Thompson  lays  much  stress  on 
the  fact  that,  in  these  cases,  the  stream  often  begins  without  or 
with  little  blood,  and  ends  of  a  bright-red  colour.  Again,  if  the 
bladder  be  washed  out  with  an  aseptic  lotion  (p.  918),  this 
becomes  deeply  coloured  after  a  very  momentary  stay  within  the 
viscus. 

II.  Sounding. — This  is  usually  said  to  be  negative,  but  it  should 
be  made  use  of  thoroughly  and  carefully.  In  the  case  of  a  single 
fimbriated  papilloma,  the  sound  may  give  no  information  unless 
it  happen  to  detach  the  growth.  In  more  solid  growths — e.g.,  a 
fibrous  papilloma,  a  transitional  or  sarcomatous  tumour — irregu- 
larity or  resistance  may  always  be  met  with  at  one  spot  in  moving 
the  sound.t  In  the  mucous  polypi  of  children  any  movements  of 
the  sound  may  be  prevented,  and  carcinomata,  if  ulcerated,  may 
give  a  very  distinct,  uneven,  rugged  feel,  while  the  increase  of 
pain  afterwards  is  here  very  marked.  But  sounding  is  of  value 
beyond  what  it  tells  at  the  time.  By  using  the  sound  with 
judicious  and  gentle  vigour,  particles  of  a  villous  growth  may  be 
detached  for  microscopical  examination.  This  may  perhaps  be 
aided  by  washing  out  with  a  lithotrity-evacuator  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Davies-Coiley.  Several  surgeons,  I  amongst  the  number, 
have  had  cases  in  which  a  catheter  with  large  eyes  has  entangled 
and  detached,  as  the  bladder  emptied,  processes  of  the  growth. 
Additional  knowledge  may  be  gained  by  the  sensation  sometimes 
given  by  the  catheter  as  if  it  were  moving  against  wet  wool  or 
sponge,  or  through  delicate  seaweed.  Every  precaution  must  be 
taken  not  to  cause  cystitis  or  to  set  up  bleeding  by  the  use  of  the 


*  Sir  H.  Thompson  {Tumours  of  the  Bladder,  p.  66)  thus  classifies  growths  of 
the  bladder: — 1.  Simple  mucous  polypus  or  myxoma ;  2.  Papillomata — («)  Fim- 
briated papilloma  or  villous  tumour,  (b)  Fibro-papilloma;  3.  Transitional  tumours, 
intermediate  in  structure  between  the  foregoing  and  the  sarcomata  ;  4.  Sarco- 
mata, round  and  spindle-celled  (rare) ;  5.  Scirrhous,  encephaloid,  and  melanotic 
cancers;  6.  Dermoid  tumours  (rare).  A  more  scientific  classification  is  that  given 
by  Prof.  Kiistcr  in  Volkmann's  Clin.  Lect.,  Annals  of  Surgery,  September  1886  :— 

A.  New  growths  of  the  prostate— 1.  Fibro-adenoma,  2.  Myxoma,  3.  Carcinoma. 

B.  New  growths  of  the  bladder— i.  New  growths  from  the  mucous  or  sub-mucous 
coat:  1.  Papilloma  (including  the  two  varieties  of  Sir  H.  Thompson),  2.  Fibrous, 
polypi  and  myxoma,  3.  Sarcoma;  ii.  New  growths  from  the  muscular  coat; 
4-  Myoma ;  iii.  New  growths  from  the  epithelial  and  glandular  tissues :  5.  Ade- 
noma ;  6.  Carcinoma. 

t  Thus  it  may  be  easy  to  explore  one  side  of  the  bladder  by  carrying  the  sound 
over  to  the  opposite  thigh,  while  similar  manoeuvres  to  examine  the  other  side 
arc  interfured  with. 
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catheter.  If  the  latter  follow,  the  bladder  should  be  opened 
without  delay.  M.  Guyon  (Ann.  dc  Mai.  den  Organ.  Gin.  Ur.\ 
1889,  p.  449)  points  out  that  in  a  few  cases  a  pedunculated 
growth  situated  near  the  neck  may  cause  obstruction  and  other 
micturition  troubles,  before  hemorrhage  appears. 

III.  Examination  of  Urine. — This  aid  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected because  the  naturally  present  "  transitional  "  epithelium  of 
the  bladder  may  so  easily  be  mistaken  for  growth-cells.  But  in  the 
case  of  villous  growths  especially,  careful  examination  of  the  urine 
should  be  frequently  made,  and  the  patient  directed  to  bring,  at 
once,  any  white  or  shreddy  particles  passed.  The  sediment  of 
the  urine  should  be  also  frequently  examined  microscopically  after 
sounding  and  washing  out.  The  delicate  papillee,  with  their 
connective-tissue  basis  supporting  hosts  of  columnar  cells  with 
large  delicate  capillaries,  are  most  characteristic. 

IV.  Examination  per  Rectum. — This  is  usually  negative.  Occa- 
sionally pain,  a  tender  spot,  or  thickening  felt  through  the  trigone, 
may  point  to  the  position  of  the  growth.  In  elderly  men  a 
rectal  examination  should  always  be  made  to  find  out  if  any  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  exists.  M.  Guyon  (loc.  supra  cit.) 
advises  that  with  this  examination  should  be  combined  bimanual 
pressure  above  the  pubes.  If  this  shows  the  bladder  walls  to  be 
supple,  soft,  and  mobile,  any  growth  present  is,  probably,  not 
malignant.  In  women  the  finger  may  be  in  the  vagina  or  in  the 
bladder  through  the  dilated  urethra,  instead  of  in  the  bowel. 

V.  The  Cystoscope. — In  certain  obscure  cases,  as  where  a  growth 
is  present  for  some  time  without  causing  bleeding,  this  instrument 
will  be  of  much  service.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  of  bladder- 
growths  can  be  made  without  it.  Nor  may  it  be  forgotten  that 
its  use  entails  certain  disadvantages.  Thus  it  may  excite  bleeding, 
it  may  cause  grave  febrile  disturbance ;  one  case  has  been  related 
to  me,  in  which  difficulty  of  manipulating  it  through  the  prostatic 
urethra  was  followed  by  fatal  injury  to  this  part.  Such  cases  are 
not  published.  While  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  exceptional 
experience  this  method  will  be  of  great  service,  in  the  greater 
number  any  obscurity  present  will  give  way  to  other  methods. 

To  those  who  are  using  it  for  the  first  time,  the  following 
fallacies  in  electrical  cystoscopy,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by 
:Mr.  H.  Fenwick  (Electrical  Illumination  of  the  Bladder  a-nd 
Urethra,  p.  94),  will  be  useful : — 

(a)  Healthy  Bladder.— (a)  Mouth  of  ureter.  This  usually  appear- 
ing as  a  pouting  orifice,  may  be  seen  as  a  red  cone,  very  like  » 
sessile  tumour.  (6)  Rugaa.  These,  if  seen  in  profile,  may  resemble 
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rows  of  papillomata.  (e)  Deposits  of  urates  or  phosphates. 
(d)  Deposit  of  altered  blood.     («)  Mucus. 

(j3)  Diseased  Bladder.— (a)  Rugae.  The  resemblance  of  these, 
when  inflamed,  to  papillomata  is  much  increased,  (b)  Polyhedral 
projections  of  mucous  membrane.  These,  when  inflamed,  may 
suggest  myxomatous  polypi,  (c)  Growths  encrusted  with  phos- 
phates closely  resemble  stones.  (d)  Sub-mucous  haemorrhages. 
These,  met  with  in  some  cases  of  cystitis  and  tuberculosis,  are 
very  similar  to  epitheliomata.  (e)  Tuberculosis*  This  more  than 
any  other  disease  is  likely  to  lead  to  mistakes.  First,  the  pro- 
jections of  swollen  mucous  membrane  mimic  papillary  fibromata. 
Secondly,  the  tag-like  streamers  of  necrotic  tissue  resemble  the 
shreddy  villi  of  neoplastic  surfaces.  (/)  Enlarged  middle  lobe 
of  the  prostate.  There  is  often  much  difficulty  in  telling  whether 
this  is  simple  or  malignant. 

VI.  Exclusion  of  other  Conditions — e.g.,  stone,  tubercular  and  other 
forms  of  cystitis,  also  haemorrhage  from  the  prostate  or  kidney. 
In  none  of  these  cases,  save  in  the  last,  is  there  the  spontaneous 
character  which  often  marks  the  bleeding  of  bladder  growths.  In 
renal  hematuria  due  to  growth  the  bleeding  may  be  spontaneous, 
and  unaccompanied  by  other  evidence.  Here  the  renal  region 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  at  regular  intervals.  In  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  bladder  the  bleeding  is  never  as  large  as  in 
growth,  and  for  a  long  time  occurs  with  the  end  of  micturition. 
Other  evidence  will  also  be  present,  and  so  too  with  the  haemor- 
rhage of  enlarged  prostate,  which  will  very  likely  be  preceded  by 
a  chill  or  by  retention. 

VII.  Failure  of  Previous  Treatment. — Growths  of  the  bladder  being 
inevitably  fatal,  whether  from  haemorrhage,  or  pain,  or  obstruction- 
results,  or  from  these  combined,  the  surgeon  is  entirely  justified 
in  urging  a  digital  exploration  to  clear  up  the  case  and  the  ques- 
tion of  removal.  While  it  remains  as  yet  uncertain  how  many  of 
the  cases  published  as  cures  are  really  and  permanently  so,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  villous  growth,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  an 
operation  may  result  in  arresting  the  haemorrhage  completely  for 
years.  In  other  cases,  haemorrhage,  pain,  and  frequency  of  mic- 
turition may  all  be  very  largely  relieved.  Where  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  removal,  the  free  escape  given  to  the 
urine  by  a  perinaeal  or  supra-pubic  operation,  or  by  dilating  the 


*  Mr.  Fonwick  advises  that  cystoscopic  examination  should  be  dispensed  with 
whenever  it  is  possible  owing  to  the  tendency  of  these  cases  to  resent  instru- 
mental interference.  II<;  also  avoids  cystoscopy  incases  of  irregularly  enlarged 
prostates,  and  some  much  rarer  condit  ions  (p.  208). 
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neck  of  the  bladder  in  a  woman  may  give  great  relief;  when? 
even  this  fails,  the  case  has,  at  least,  been  cleared  up.  For  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  supra-pubic  method  is  indicated,  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  perinseal  opening  to  close. 

Choice  of  Operation. — Where  the  surgeon  is  uncertain  as  to 
the  size  or  the  number  of  growths,  where  the  perinasum  is  very 
deep,  where  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  or  the  perinasum  small  and 
the  pelvic  outlet  contracted,  the  supra-pubic  method  will  be  safest 
and  give  most  room.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  recurrent  growth, 
this  method  should  be  employed,  as  it  cannot  be  told  how  far 
the  recurrence  is  widely  diffused. 

If  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  is  single, 
or  small,  or  near  the  neck,  the  bladder  may  be  explored  from  the 
perimeum  by  opening  the  membranous  urethra,  and  dilating  the 
vesical  neck. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  combine  both  operations, 
as  the  perinseal  opening  enables  the  surgeon  to  use  two  index- 
fingers  in  the  bladder  at  the  same  time,  and  also  favours  drainage. 

In  cases  where,  owing  to  complete  removal,  this  has  been  an 
impossibility,  it  is  desired  to  give  relief  by  a  permanent  opening, 
a  supra-pubic  one  kept  patent  on  a  short  curved  tube  and 
plate  (somewhat  like  a  tracheotomy  tube)  will  be  preferable  to  a 
perinseal  opening,*  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  close. 

Operation. — If  the  surgeon  decide  to  first  open  the  membra- 
nous urethra  for  purposes  of  exploration  or  to  ensure  drainage,  he 
does  so  in  the  manner  of  a  median  lithotomy  (p.  925),  and 
explores  the  bladder  after  dilating  the  neck  with  his  finger, 
which  is  made  to  enter  by  a  careful  insinuating  movement  along 
the  director,  which  is  then  withdrawn.  If  no  growth  is  felt  near 
the  neck,  the  surgeon,  rising,  makes  firm  supra-pubic  pressure, 
so  as  to  bring  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  into  contact  with 
his  left  index.  On  finding  a  growth,  he  carefully  ascertains  its 
size,  situation,  shape,  existence  or  not  of  a  peduncle,  and  whether 
this  peduncle  is  narrow  or  not.  Its  structure  is  also  examined, 
whether  polypoid  and  firm,  or  soft,  floating  and  villous.t  If  he 
decide  that  the  growth  can  be  removed  by  the  perinaaal  wound, 
he  must  be  provided  with  appropriate  forceps,  especially  the  ones 
with  serrated  edges,  straight,  and  of  different  curves,  introduced 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  surgeons  of  widest  experience  have  declared  for 
the  supra-pubic  method— viz.,  Sir  H.  Thompson,  Gnyon,  Volkmann,  Dittel,  von 
Antal,  &c. 

t  A  ragged  ulcerated  surface,  large  sessile  tumours,  and  multiple  soft  masses, 
are  the  most  unfavourable  to  deal  with.  Beyond  a  palliative  cystotomy  the  first 
admits  of  no  interference. 
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by  Sir  H.  Thompson.  Sharp  spoons  or  scoops,  curettes  made 
with  a  flexible  stem  and  thus  capable  of  being  bent  to  different 
angles,  are  very  useful ;  a  very  small  ecraseur  with  violin-string 
ligature  may  perhaps  be  helpful.  Sir  H.  Thompson*  thus  describes 
the  use  of  the  forceps : — Having,  with  his  forefinger,  first  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  exact  position  and  size  of  the  tumour, 
the  surgeon  inserts  the  forceps,  guided  only  by  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  and  makes  a  decided  snip  on  the  tumour ;  then,  by 
moving  the  forceps  in  different  directions,  he  makes  sure  that  he 
has  the  growth  within  their  grasp.  "  Above  all  things,  he  is  not 
to  pull  forcibly,  but  to  press  firmly  the  blades  together,  biting  or 
chewing  a  little,  if  I  may  use  the  terms,  with  the  extremities  of 
the  blades  without  changing  the  original  situation  of  the  bite  or 
grasp.  Then  a  little  twisting  movement  may  help  to  disengage 
the  mass,  which,  if  accomplished,  the  forceps  will  be  felt  free,  and 
may  be  withdrawn  with  their  contents,  after  which  the  finger 
enters  to  feel  what  remains  and  what  more  must  be  done  in  order 
to  complete  the  removal.  Let  me  remark,  whenever  the  forceps 
has  removed  a  portion,  however  small,  the  instrument  should 
never  be  re-introduced  until  the  finger  has  again  examined  the 
interior."  It  is  best  to  leave  the  detached  pieces  in  the  bladder 
and  to  remove  them  together  at  the  end  with  a  scoop. 

If  the  tumour  has  not  been  separated  by  the  moderate  use  of 
the  forceps  just  described,  it  will  probably  be  found,  on  introducing 
the  finger,  so  nearly  severed  that  the -actual  division  may  be 
completed  with  the  finger-nail  or  by  one  of  Sir  H.  Thompson's 
serrated  instruments  for  this  purpose. 

The  same  surgeon  thus  draws  attention  to  the  great  risk  of 
making  strong  supra-pubic  pressure  while  forceps  are  being  used  : — 
"If  that  pressure  is  considerable,  it  forces  the  upper  wall  of  the 
bladder  into  its  own  cavity,  and  thus  gives  the  growths  a  larger 
contour  than  they  possess,  and  makes  them  apparently  salient  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  they  really  are.  Thus,  an  eager  or 
inexperienced  operator,  unaware  of  the  effects  of  strong  supra- 
pubic pressure,  might  be  led  to  seize  the  mass  offered  to  the 
forceps  through  the  influence  of  this  pressure,  and,  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  large  growth,  he  might  inflict  a  fatal  wound 
by  crushing  a  double  fold  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  so 
make  an  opening  in  the  peritonaeum.  To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe, 
it  is  only  necessary,  first,  to  decline  the  attempt  to  destroy  any 
growth  which  is  clearly  not  sufficiently  salient  to  admit  of  com- 


.  Med.  Journ.,  1884,  vol.  i.  p.  1240;  Tumours  of  the  Bladder,  p.  So. 
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plete  or  nearly  complete  removal;  and,  secondly,  never. to  employ  1 
the  forceps  while  forcible  supra-pubic  pressure  is  made — at  least, 
no  more  pressure  than  is  desirable  just  to  steady  and  support  the 
bladder  and  the  parts  adjacent." 

The  sharp  spoon  or  a  curette  is  often  useful  in  scraping  down 
the  base  of  a  growth,  after  the  chief  mass  has  been  removed  by 
the  nail,  or  nibbled  away  with  forceps. 

When  a  growth  has  a  sufficiently  long  pedicle,  it  may  be  1 
dragged  out  into  the  wound  and  cut  away  or  twisted,  or  divided 
with  the  ecraseur  in  the  way  adopted  by  Mr.  Davies-Colley  and  I 
Mr.  Pitts  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vols.  xiv.  p.  104;  xviii.  p.  32°5 
xx.  p.  69). 

But  usually  the  surgeon  determines  to  make  a  supra-pubic 
opening  at  once,  owing  to  the  growth  being  large,  multiple,  , 
beyond  reach,  &c,  and  first  places  a  bag  in  the  rectum*  and  1 
distends  it  with  8  or  10  oz.  of  water  (p.  9 1 6).    The  bladder  is  1 
then  injected  with  8  or  10  oz.  of  Thompson's  fluid  (p.  918),. 
either  through  the  penis  or  through  the  perineal  wound,  by 
a  large  catheter,  this  wound  being  finally  plugged  around  the 
catheter  with  sponges  dusted  with  iodoform,  aided,  if  needful,  by 
the  finger  of  an  assistant.    The  supra-pubic  opening  is  then  made 
as  at  p.  920,  with  this  exception,  that,  when  the  bladder  is 
distinctly  reached,  one  or  two  sutures  of  carbolized  silk  are  passed 
across  the  site  of  the  intended  opening  into  the  bladder  with  a 
curved  needle  in  a  handle.    The  opening  into  the  bladder  is  then 
made  (carefully,  so  as  not  to  divide  the  underlying  silk),  the  silk 
is  hooked  up  and  divided  ;  by  this  means  two  or  four  sutures  are 
present— one  or  two  on  either  side — which  will  serve  to  raise  up 
the  bladder  as  required,  and  to  keep  it  well  open  and  within 
reach  during  the  manipulations  needful  for  the  removal  of  the 
tumour.    I  prefer  the  use  of  two  Spencer  Wells'  or  tenaculum- 
forceps  on  either  lip  of  the  wound,  held  by  assistants  ;  the  threads 
when  pulled  upon  are  liable  to  make  considerable  openings  in  the 
delicate  tissue  of  the  bladder.    The  growth  may  be  removed  by 
the  finger-nails,  one  working  from  the  upper  and  another  from 
the  perineal  opening,  or  by  one   of   the  instruments  already 
mentioned.    Haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  the  injection  of 
hot  water,  or  solution  of  ferr.  perch.  (1  to  4).    Any  later  bleed- 
ing  and  cystitis  will  probably  be   beneEted  by  injections  ot 

*  If  the  bladder  be  fixed  by  the  growth  the  bag  will  help  but  little.  It  should 
1  think,  be  always  tried,  where  prolonged  manipulations  are  expected,  owing  to  w 
steadying  effect  upon  the  bladder. 
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silver  nitrate  (gr.  1  to  4 — gij).  This  should  be  left  in  the 
bladder  for  a  few  minutes,  and  neutralised,  if  needful,  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt. 

The  o-alvanic  ecraseur  should  never  be  used  unless  other 
instruments  have  failed.  The  loop  will,  no  doubt,  shear  away, 
without  hemorrhage,  large  masses  which,  from  their  size,  poorly 
marked  pedicles,  and  vascularity,  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
otherwise.  But  its  liability  to  introduce  septic  complications,  and 
the  difficulty  of  manipulation  in  a  deep  contracted  space,  are  grave 
objections  to  the  cautery.*  If  the  surgeon  is  driven  to  use  an 
ecraseur,  he  should  employ  the  ordinary  wire  one,  on  account  of 
the  above-mentioned  septic  complications.  With  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  tumour,  it  is  remarkable,  if  the  anesthetic  is  taken 
well,  how  much  may  be  removed  by  a  process  of  quiet  nibbling 
combined  with  careful  torsion.  Mr.  Bryant  (Lancet,  1886, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1076)  found  the  following  method  useful  in  the  case 
of  a  bladder  which  appeared  to  be  filled  with  villous  growth  : — 
A  great  deal  having  been  removed  by  forceps,  the  bladder  was 
scraped  throughout,  the  walls  being  wiped  rather  roughly  with  a 
new  sponge  tightly  tied  round  a  forceps.  Hemorrhage  recurred 
six  months  later,  persisting  for  a  week ;  it  then  stopped,  and  the 
man  was  doing  well  eighteen  months  after  the  operation.  What- 
ever method  is  used,  the  surface  left  should  be  as  smooth  as 
possible,  to  diminish  the  risk  of  phosphatic  deposit. 

When  the  operation  is  completed  the  cut  edges  of  the  bladder 
should  be  stitched  with  fine  catgut  to  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  manner  I  have  advised  at  p.  921.  The  reasons  there 
given  against  closing  the  bladder  wound  with  sutures  are  here 
stronger  still.  Where  owing  to  prolonged  disturbance  of  the 
parts  it  will  be  needful  to  provide  good  drainage,  or  to  wash  out 
the  bladder  completely,  the  urethra  should  be  opened  in  the 
perineum,  and  a  large  Jacques  catheter  passed  between  the  two 
wounds. 

In  women,  bladder  growths  may  be  attacked  either  by  dilatation 
of  the  urethra  or  by  supra-pubic  cystotomy.  In  this  latter  case 
the  fluid  with  which  the  bladder  has  been  injected  must  be  retained 
during  the  first  part  of  the  operation  by  the  pressure  of  an 
assistant's  finger  over  the  urethra.  Dilatation  of  the  urethra, 
which  will  always  be  practised  for  exploration,  will  suffice  in 

*  In  one  case  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society  (Lancet,  December  3,  1887) 
Mr.  Parker  used  this  method  successfully,  examining  the  base  of  the  growth 
and  every  part  of  the  bladder  with  a  small  incandescent  electric  lamp  introduced 
for  the  purpose.    See  also  the  case,  p.  902. 
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simpler  cases.  It  should  always  be  rapid  ;  if  the  three-bladed 
dilator  is  not  forthcoming,  a  Bryant's  urethra-speculum,  or  con- 
secutive oesophageal  bougies,  will  be  useful. 

Resection  of  part  of  the  Bladder  for  Growths. — A.  few  cases  have 
been  recorded  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  success  to  justify  a 
repetition  of  the  operation  in  a  few  selected  cases.    The  growth 
must  be  situated  on  the  upper  aspects  of  the  bladder.  An 
attempt  may  be  made  to  operate  extra-peritonaeally  by  raising 
the  peritoneum.    But  when  so  grave  a  step  as  partial  resection 
of  the  bladder  is  contemplated,  the  surgeon  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  hampered  by  want  of  room.    It  will  probably  be 
better  to  extend  the  parietal  incision  upwards,  pack  away  the 
intestines  with  flat  sponges,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  urine 
soaked  up  in  the  same  way.    The  growths  should  then  be  care- 
fully resected  with  the  adjacent  bladder-walls,  the  chief  bleeding 
points  temporarily  closed  by  compression-forceps,  and  the  cut 
edges  then  united  by  Lembert's  sutures  (p.  788).     Mr.  Pitts 
{Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  p.  71)  suggested  that  removal  of  the 
bladder  for  malignant  growths  might  be  rendered  safer  by 
previous  diversion  of  the  ureters.     An  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject,  based  on  experiments  on  the  cadaver  by  Messrs.  Edmunds 
and  Ballance,  will  be  found  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports, 

vol.  xvi.  p.  1 01. 

Four  cases  of  Bardenheuer's  of  total  extirpation  of  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane  are  recorded  in  the  Wien.  Med.  Presse,  1889, 
Hft.  27,  28.  In  the  first  case,  a  man,  aged  fifty-seven,  a  growth 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  fundus.  The  upper  part  of  the  bladder 
was  removed,  and  all  the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  For  ten  days 
the  wound  looked  well,  on  the  fourteenth  death  took  place  from 
aneemia.  In  the  second,  a  girl,  aged  seven,  the  mucous  membrane 
was  removed  for  primary  vesical  tuberculosis.  Healing  was 
complete,  death  took  place  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  from  return 
in  the  peritonaeum.  The  third  and  fourth  patients,  in  each  of  whom 
the  entire  mucous  membrane  was  removed,  recovered,  one  with  a 
fistula. 

Difficulties  during  Removal  of  Bladder  Tumours. 

1.  Avery  contracted  bladder.  2.  Growths  very  large,  or 
multiple  and  diffuse,  or  without  peduncles.  Their  situation  may 
be  far  back  in  the  fundus,  or  their  structure  show  long  delicate 
filaments,  which,  floating  in  fluid,  are  difficult  to  detect  and 
catch  3.  Hemorrhage.  This  may  be  very  troublesome,  ana 
obscure  the  field  of  operation.  It  usually  yields,  either  sponta- 
neously, after  the  removal  of  the  growth,  or  to  sponge-pressure, 
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injections  of  hot*  boracic  acid,  or  dilute  solution  of  iron  per- 
chloride  (i  to  4).    4.  Infiltration  of  the  bladder-wall  by  growth. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Removal  of  Bladder  Tumours. 

1.  Shock.  Mr.  K.  Harrison  {Lancet,  1884,  vol.  ii.  p.  678) 
records  a  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty-two,  who  died  somewhat 
suddenly,  apparently  from  shock,  twelve  hours  after  removal  of 
a  villous  tumour  by  the  perinEeal  method.  The  haemorrhage, 
which  had  begun  four  years  before,  had  for  a  year  been  persistent 
and  considerable.!  2.  Exhaustion.  3.  Cellulitis.  4-  Failure 
of  the  kidneys.  Evidence  of  this  will  of  course  be  sought  for 
before.  It  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  growths  which  from  their 
position  have  obstructed  the  outflow  of  urine.  5.  Injury  to  the 
bladder  and  peritonitis.  Mr.  Bryant  {Lancet,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1077),  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  fibrous  polypus  was  drawn 
from  the  fundus  into  the  perineal  wound  and  snipped  off.  The 
man  died  of  peritonitis,  and  a  small  hole  was  found  in  the  bladder 
at  the  site  of  the  removed  polypus.  6.  Eecurrence.  This  may 
appear  first  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound.  7.  Abscess  in  the 
track  of  the  apparently  healed  wound,  bursting  into  the  peritonasal 
cavity  (Sir  H.  Thompson,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  46). 

Operative  Interference  in  Tubercular  Disease  of  the 
Bladder. — This  may  be  (a)  palliative,  as  where  the  male  urethra 
is  opened  in  the  perineeum,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  scrape 
any  ulcer  that  is  detected,  or  to  apply  strong  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  (^j  or  31J  -  5j)  or  iodoform  emulsions  to  the  surface  of 
the  bladder.  The  same  operation  may  be  performed  in  the 
latest  stages  of  the  disease  to  give  relief  to  the  incessant  agonising 
tenesmus.  But  here  the  presence  of  the  tube,  which  is  needful 
to  prevent  the  wound  from  closing,  is  of  itself,  too  often,  a  source 
of  much  misery.  Another  operation  is  dilatation  of  the  female 
urethra  for  the  application  of  silver  nitrate,  &c.  I  can  testify  to 
the  great  relief  given  by  this  to  the  haematuria,  tenesmus,  fre- 
quent micturition,  &c,  but  it  is  only  shortlived,  not  lasting  over 
two  or  three  months.  (|3)  It  will  be  far  wiser  in  these  cases,  judi- 
ciously selected,  to  resort  to  early  supra-pubic  exploration  and  the 
use  of  the  sharp  spoon  and  iodoform.    These  ulcerations  are  so 


*  Mr.  Southam,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  716,  arrested  very  severe 
haemorrhage  by  injecting  water  of  about  120°  with  a  Higgenson's  syringe. 

t  Mr.  Harrison,  in  illustration  of  the  sudden  and  excessive  bleeding  to  which 
villous  tumours  are  liable,  even  when  they  appear  comparatively  quiescent,  has 
published  {Liverpool  Med.  Chir.  Journ.,  July  1884)  a  case  where  death  took  place 
from  this  cause  in  nine  hours.  In  this  instance  slight  hasmaturia  had  existed 
for  some  months  previously,  but  no  operation  had  been  performed. 
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likely  to  be  diffuse  and  multiple,  and  the  perinaeal  opening  or 
dilatation  of  the  female  urethra  gives  so  little  room  for  the  use 
of  instruments,  that  it  will  be  better  to  resort  to  an  operation 
which  admits  of  thorough  exploration  instead  of  working  in  the 
dark.    But,  as  I  have  said,  there  must  be  a  judicious  selection  of 
cases.    The  diagnosis  will  generally  be  easy  if  the  age,  family 
and  personal  history  (e.g.,  previous  disease  of  bone,  joint  or  glands, 
tendency  to  winter  cough,  &c),  the  relative  amount  of  blood  and 
pus,  perhaps  the  presence  of   the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  stone  and  growth,  are  duly  weighed. 
But  this  will  not  be  enough.     Evidence  of  similar  mischief  in 
the  kidneys,  vesiculas  seminales  and  prostate,  and  of  any  ad- 
vancing disease  in  the  lung,  must  be  excluded,  and  a  due  trial 
(in  early  cases)  made  of  milder  methods,  including,  where  this 
is  possible,  a  sea  voyage ;  where  these  fail  or  cannot  be  tried, 
and  where   other  points  are  favourable,  supra-pubic  cystotomy 
should  be  resorted   to  without  delay,  for  the  course  of  tuber- 
cular cystitis  is  one  steadily  down  hill  (occasionally  arrested  by 
one  or  two  periods  of  apparent  tranquillity  and  latency  of  the 
mischief),  and  is  ended  by  extremely  painful  deaths. 

Operation. — This  is  so  fully  described  at  p.  920,  that  it 
need  not  be  further  referred  to  now.  When  the  bladder  is 
opened  and  its  cavity  thoroughly  exposed  and  emptied,  a  small 
sharp  spoon  should  be  thoroughly  applied  to  the  ulcers,  any 
undermined  edges  of  mucous  membrane  snipped  away,  and  then 
iodoform  well  rubbed  in.  The  disease  here  should  be  treated  as 
thoroughly  as  in  the  case  of  tubercular  disease  of  skin  or  glands 
or  joints,  only  more  carefully.  Bleeding  may  be  arrested  by  the 
means  given  at  p.  900.  Mr.  Battle,  in  a  case  which  he  brought 
before  the  Clinical  Society  (Brit.  Med.  Jowrn,.,  vol.  i.  1890,  pj 
I  o  1 1 ),  successfully  treated  in  this  way  after  other  methods  had 
failed,  used  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  (gr.  30  -  I  would 

point  out  the  great  help  given  by  the  electric  lamp  in  these 
cases.  In  May  1 890  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  Cock  and  Dr.  Hodgson, 
of  Exmouth,  to  explore  the  bladder  of  a  gentleman,  aged  fifty-seven, 
suffering  from  painful  cystitis,  haamaturia,  frequent  micturi- 
tion, in  whom  general  treatment,  washing  out  the  bladder  and 
drainage  by  a  catheter,  had  failed  to  give  any  relief.  Calculus 
being  excluded  by  sounding,  and  there  being  no  rectal  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate,  I  expected  to  find  a  small  malignant 
growth,  as  the  symptoms  were  too  urgent  for  enlarged  prostate, 
and  this  gland  was  not  enlarged  either  to  the  finger  or  the  sound. 
The  bladder,  being  opened  and  emptied  by  the  supra-pubic  method, 
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at  first  appeared  normal  save  for  some  sub-acutely  inflamed  rugae 
which  stood  out  very  distinctly  on  the  right  lateral  aspect  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  A  small  electric  lamp  at  once  showed 
amongst  these  folds  two  ulcers  each  about  I  inch  by  i  inch,  oval  in 
shape"  with  muscular  fibre  clearly  exposed  on  their  floors,  their 
edges 'neither  thickened  nor  indurated.  They  were  scraped  with 
a  "sharp  spoon,  and  then  iodoform  rubbed  into  their  surfaces. 
The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  now,  nine  months 
later,  remains  quite  well.  I  am  quite  unable  to  clear  up  the 
nature  of  this  case,  unless  the  ulcers  were  an  anomalous  form  of 
the  tubercular.  The  case  must  of  course  be  watched  for  a  long 
period  before  it  can  be  claimed  as  a  cure.  But  it  shows  what 
relief  the  supra-pubic  method  will  give.  In  this  patient,  with 
a  deep  fat  perinasum,  I  should  never  have  detected  these  ulcers. 

PROSTATECTOMY. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  what  this  operation  can  do  to  Mr. 
McGill,  of  Leeds,  whose  untimely  death  has  cut  short  so  much 
other  good  work  as  well.  Many  of  my  readers  will  have  been 
struck  by  the  series  of  cases  which  Mr.  McGill  showed  at  the 
Leeds  meeting  in  August  1889.  The  following  propositions 
are  taken  from  Mr.  McGill's  paper : — i.  Prostate  enlargements 
which  give  rise  to  symptoms  are  intra-vesical,  not  rectal.  Thus 
prostates  of  immense  size  which  project  towards  the  rectum  cause 
no  urinary  trouble,  while  severe  symptoms  may  supervene  when 
the  prostate  on  rectal  examination  is  apparently  of  normal  dimen- 
sions, ii.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  intra-vesical  growth. 
We  find  (1)  a  projecting  middle  lobe — pedunculated  or  sessile, 
(2)  a  middle  lobe  with  lateral  lobes  forming  three  distinct  pro- 
jections, (3)  the  lateral  lobes  alone,  (4)  a  pedunculated  growth 
springing  from  a  lateral  lobe,  and  (5)  "  a  uniform  circular  pro- 
jection surrounding  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra."  This 
variety,  described  by  Brodie,  is  not  unfrequent,  it  surrounds  the 
urethra  like  a  collar,  and  projects  for  a  variable  distance  into 
the  bladder,  iii.  In  many  cases  self-catheterism  is  the  only 
treatment  required,  iv.  That  when  this  fails,  or  is  unavailable, 
more  radical  measures  are  necessary,  v.  That  this  treatment,  to 
be  effectual,  should  ( 1 )  for  a  time  thoroughly  drain  the  bladder ; 
(2)  permanently  remove  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  I  have 
only  one  criticism  to  make  here,  and  I  mention  it  with  all  due 
deference  to  one  who  was  so  sound  a  surgeon,  and  who  is  now 
beyond  reply.    Mr.  McGill  speaks  of  the  perinaaal  method  as  the 
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only  means  of  giving  efficient  drainage.  Now  it  has  been  proved 
by  Sir  H.  Thompson  (Dis.  of  the  Prostate,  p.  172)  and  by  Mr.  T.  ' 
Smith  (St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Heps.,  vol.  vii.  p.  291)  that  where  in  cases 
of  enlarged  prostate  causing  very  severe  symptoms,  the  patient's  1 
.strength  is  running  down  owing  to  the  frequent  calls  (perhaps 
hourly),  night  and  day,  to  pass  his  catheter,  permanent  relief  may 
be  given  by  supra-pubic  puncture,  and  Sir  H.  Thompson  has 
devised  special  instruments  by  which  this  may  be  done  without 
injuring  the  peritonaeum  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  Mr.  T.  Smith 
has  published  (vide  supra)  several  cases  in  which  the  patients  were 
able  to  go  about  in  comfort  with  a  small  supra-pubic  tube  and  shield, 
by  which  they  emptied  their  bladder  regularly.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  subjects  of  advanced  prostatic  disease  are 
not  good  lives,  and  must  usually  be  bad  subjects  for  operation, 
owing  to  the  state  of  their  prostates,  the  difficulty  (even  now- 
a-days)  of  keeping  a  wound  here  quite  aseptic,  and  the  condition  of 
their  kidneys  and  their  lungs.  I  am  of  opinion  that  prostatec- 
tomy is  never  justifiable  unless  a  trial  of  supra-pubic  drainage 
has  been  tried.  Even  if  this  fail,  which  it  rarely  will,  to  give 
permanent  relief,  it  will  put  the  patient  in  a  better  condition  for 
the  severer  operation  by  the  rest  to  the  bladder  and  the  facilities 
for  cleansing  the  viscus  which  it  affords,  vi.  That  the  supra- 
pubic route  is  preferable  to  the  perineal  for  prostatectomy. 
Most  surgeons  will  agree  with  this  ;  the  question  has  been  already 
treated  at  p.  896.  Mr.  McGill  described  the  operation  very 
briefly.*  The  following  are  a  few  special  points  as  to  technique. 
The  quantity  of  water  (p.  916)  injected  into  the  rectal  bag, 
especially  when  the  prostate  is  abnormally  hard,  should  not 
exceed  6  to  10  oz.  Where  the  bladder  is  contracted  with  thick 
non-distensible  walls,  it  will  usually  be  inadvisable  to  perform 
this  operation.  A  catheter  left  in  the  bladder  till  it  is  opened 
expedites  the  operation.  Mr.  McGill  advises  that  the  bladder  be 
stitched  to  the  cut  edges  of  the  wound-  (p.  921)  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  prostate.  This  should  be  effected 
as  far  as  possible  by  enucleation  with  the  finger,  not  by  cutting. 
The  mucous  membrane  over  the  projecting  portion  having  been 
snipped  through,  the  growth  is  removed  by  finger  and  forceps. 
Haemorrhage  is  best  arrested  by  irrigation  with  water  so  hot  as  to 

*  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Clinical  Society  {Tram.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  52)  Mr. 
McGill  in  one  case  seized  the  growth  with  large  clamp-forceps,  and  partly  by 
tearing,  partly  by  scissors,  removed  all  the  projecting  portion  in  small  pieces. 
In  other  cases,  scissors,  vulsellum-forceps,  and  Sir  H.  Thompson's  bladder-forceps 
were  employed. 
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I  make  it  unpleasant  to  the  hand.  A  large  drainage-tube  should 
I  be  inserted  and  retained  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  upper  part 
I  of  the  wound  should  be  sutured  above  the  tube.  Of  Mr.  McGill's 
I  seventeen  cases,  four  only  died,  three  of  these  directly  from  the 
I  operation,  two  were  still  under  treatment,  and  one  could  not  be 
I  traced.  Of  the  remaining  ten,  eight  continued  well.  One  had  tem- 
E  porary  relief,  relapsed  after  ten  months,  and  died  insane.  In  the 
I  remaining  case  the  operation  could  not  be  satisfactorily  completed, 
I  owing  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  prostate,  and  the  supra- 
I  pubic  drainage  which  was  adopted  gave  but  slight  relief. 
I  Mr.  Buckston  Browne  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  274) 
I  has  recorded  a  case  of  much  interest  on  account  of  the  large 

I  amount  of  prostatic  growth  removed,  and  the  excellent  recovery 

I I  made.  The  patient  was  eighty-seven,  and  suffering  most 
I  acutely  from  vesical  irritation  and  spasm.  Supra-pubic  cystotomy 
I  revealed  "  an  enormous  prostatic  outgrowth  from  the  right  side  of 
lithe  vesical  urethral  orifice;  the  base  was  broad,  the  tumour  itself 
I  smooth  and  firm,  and  it  apparently  filled  the  bladder.  For  a 
I  moment  I  hesitated  whether  to  remove  the  growth,  or  to  be 
I  content  with  simple  drainage,  but  it  was  evident  that  no  relief 
I  could  be  obtained  as  long  as  the  bladder  contained  what  was 
I  practically  a  large  foreign  body,  and  the  removal  of  the  growth 

I  was  therefore  proceeded  with.    This  was  accomplished  piecemeal 

I I  by  means  of  finger  and  forceps,  the  only  difficulty  being  in  getting 
I :  the  first  piece  away,  for  directly  the  prostatic  envelope  was 
I  broken  into,  the  remaining  portions  were  easily  seized  and  twisted 

off;  they  were  lobulated  and  not  unlike  pieces  of  pancreas,  only 
I:  harder.  Every  portion  when  seized  was  removed  by  torsion; 
I  nothing  was  pulled  or  torn  away,  and  in  consequence  there  was 
E  very  little  bleeding.  The  whole  of  the  gland  removed  weighed 
i  nearly  4  oz.  When  all  the  growth  was  cleared  away  the 
I  urethral  orifice  was  level  with  the  adjoining  vesical  surface,  and 

its  upper  and  left  portions  intact."    A  good  recovery  followed. 

■ 

LATERAL  LITHOTOMY  (Figs.  1 43,  144,  1 45). 

The  lateral  operation  will  be  described  under  the  following 
'  heads : — 

A.  Preparatory  Treatment. 

B.  Passing  the  Staff.    Possible  Difficulties. 

C.  Pinding  the  Stone.    Possible  Difficulties. 

D.  Entering  the  Bladder.    Possible  Difficulties. 

E.  Extracting  the  Stone.    Possible  Difficulties. 
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A.  Preparatory  Treatment. — For  a  week  or  so  before 
the  operation  the  diet  should  be  bland,  so  as  to  tax  as  little  as 
possible  jaded  kidneys — e.g.,  milk,  barley-water,  light  puddings, 
and  a  little  fish.  If  alcohol  is  needed,  some  sound  spirit,  well 
diluted,  should  be  given.  Baths  should  be  taken  regularly,  the 
bowels  well  moved,  and  an  enema  given  on  the  morning  of 
the  operation,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  all  this  has  come 
away. 

B.  Passing  the  Staff. — This  step,  however  simple  and  easy  i 
usually,  presents  occasional  difficulties,  the  more  trying,  because 
perhaps  unlooked  for;  they  are — 

(i)  Spasm,  from  the  urethra  not  being  used  to  instruments.  . 
(2)  Stricture.     (3)  False  passage.    (4)  Enlarged  prostate.    (5)  | 
An  enlarged  prostatic  sinus,  into  which  the  end  of  the  sound 
passes.    Mr.  Buckston  Browne's  staff  meets  the  last  two  ad-  • 
mirably. 

C.  Finding  the  Stone  with  Sound  or  Staff.  Possible 
Difficulties. 

(i)  The  stone  may  have  been  passed.*  This  is  not  impossible 
in  children  with  small,  smooth,  narrow  calculi,  and  their  sudden, 
strenuous  micturition.  (2)  The  stone  may  lie  behind  an  en- 
larged prostate.  Here  the  finger  of  an  assistant  passed  into  the 
rectum  may  help.  (3)  The  stone  may  be  enveloped  in  folds  of 
mucous  membrane.  Injection  of  the  bladder  is  here  indicated. 
(4)  The  stone  may  be  encysted.  This  is  so  rare  as  to  have  been 
called  "  the  refuge  of  young  lithotomists."  The  following  case  of 
Prof.  Humphry  (Some  Cases  of  Operation,  Pamphlet,  1856)  shows 
well  how  embarrassing  this  condition  may  be  : — 

A  man,  aged  fifty-one,  was  cut,  then  submitted  twice  to 
lithotrity,  then  again  cut  in  the  old  scar  three  times,  all  within 
six  years,  for  an  encysted  calculus.  On  the  fourth  occasion  of 
lateral  lithotomy  the  nature  of  the  case  was  made  out  accurately. 
The  stone  was  now  felt  behind  the  prostate,  attached  to  the 
bladder  by  a  pedicle  which  seemed  to  penetrate  the  coats  of  the 
viscus,  and  to  be  attached  to  another  mass  beyond  it.  It  was 
evidently  a  stone  of  hour-glass  shape,  part  being  in  the  bladder 
and  part  in  the  sac.  At  each  of  the  previous  operations  the 
part  within  the  bladder  had  broken  off,  the  rest  not  being 
extracted,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  prostate.  The  symptoms 
recurring,  urethro-rectal  lithotomy  was  performed.  The  stone 
being  now  within*  reach,  the  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane 


*  Of.  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  67- 
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around  it  was  incised  with  a  hernia  knife,  and  a  stone,  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  with  a  truncated  stalk,  extracted.  Death  took 
place  in  two  days,  from  pelvic  cellulitis.  Though  the  bladder  was 
otherwise  but  little  diseased,  the  cyst  seemed  to  have  originated 
from  the  protrusion  of  mucous  membrane  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  as  another  one  existed,  though  without  a  stone.  The  cyst 
communicated  by  a  considerable  opening  with  the  foul,  infiltrated 
tissues.  Prof.  Humphry  asks  whether  this  was  due  to  his 
manipulations  of  a  delicate  sac,  and  whether  supra-pubic  lithotomy 
would  not  have  been  better.  In  another  case,  Prof.  Humphry 
was  able  to  remove  a  similar  calculus  successfully,  by  lateral 
lithotomy,  after  repeated  introduction  of  forceps  and  scoop.  He 
points  oat  that  these  cysts  may  be  quite  out  of  reach  in  lateral 
lithotomy.  As  their  walls  consist  only  of  cellular  tissue,  mucous 
membrane,  and  perhaps  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibre,  they  are 
easily  lacerated  during  an  operation,  an  accident  almost  certain 
to  be  fatal.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  to  be  made  if  the  stone  is 
always  struck  by  the  sound  at  one  spot,  especially  if,  per  rectum, 
a  lump  is  detected  corresponding  to  that  spot.* 

D.  Entering*  the  Bladder. — The  time  chosen  for  introducing 
the  staff  varies  with  different  operators.  Passing  the  staff  while 
the  patient  is  still  recumbent  is  the  easier ;  passing  it  when  the 
patient  is  in  lithotomy  position  is  rather  more  difficult,  but 
secures  the  operator  against  the  risk  of  the  staff  slipping  out 
after  the  patient  is  brought  down  into  position,  a  risk  which  is 
greater  with  the  straight  staff.  I  prefer  to  bring  the  patient's 
lower  limbs  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  to  pass  the  straight  staff 
while  he  is  thus  recumbent,  and  then  to  have  his  limbs  only 
brought  up  into  position. 

The  nates  just  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  the 
sacrum  being  flat  upon  it,  the  flexed  thighs  and  legs  being  held 
well  out  of  the  way,  the  surgeon,  seated  comfortably,  and  with 
his  face  on  a  level  with  the  perinaauru,  directs  an  assistant  so  to 
hold  the  staff  as  to  bring  the  membranous  urethra  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  perineum.  If  a  curved  staff  be  used,  this  is  easily 
done  by  inclining  the  handle  strongly  towards  the  abdomen.  By 
this  manoeuvre,  in  Mr.  Cadge's  words  (loc.  swpra  cit.),  the  point 
of  the  staff  "  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  withdrawn  from  the 
bladder,  but  if  it  were  it  would  be  of  no  moment,  because  it 
would  re-enter  it  the  moment  the  handle  is  raised  ;  the  mera- 


*  Erichsen  (Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  945)  adds  that  the  beak  cannot  be  made  to 
pass  round  such  a  stone,  so  as  to  isolate  it. 
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branous  urethra,  instead  of  being  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  perinseum,  as  it  is  when  the  staff  is  held  upright, 
is  brought  almost  parallel  with  it,  and  is  much  easier  to  find 
with  the  knife ;  there  is  no  inducement  to  open  the  urethra  too 
far  forwards,  and  consequently  no  risk  of  wounding  the  bulb  or 
its  artery.  The  staff  gets  a  steady  rest  against  the  front  of  the 
pubes,  and  there  is  no  danger  to  the  rectum  at  this  stage."* 

Having  felt  the  staff  thus  presented  towards  him,  having 
examined  into  the  depth  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  the  site  of  the 


Fig.  143. 


(Fergusson.) 


tuber  and  ramus  ischii,  the  surgeon  pressing  up  the  junction  of 
the  scrotum  and  raphe"  so  as  to  make  tense  the  parts  just  about 
to  be  cut,  enters  his  knife  from  J  inch  to  1^  inch  from  the 
anus,  just  to  the  left  of  the  raphe,  and  very  likely  hits  the  groove 
at  once.  The  knife  is  then  drawn  outwards  and  backwards  with 
a  rapid  sawing  movement,  to  a  point  midway  between  the  anus 
and  tuber  ischii,  thus  making  an  incision  of  2  to  3  inches, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  size  of  the  stone.  Again 
inserting  the  knife  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  the 
surgeon  makes  out  exactly  with  his  left  index  finger  the  groove 
in  the  staff,  and  exposes  this,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  wound.  The 
next  steps  differ  somewhat,  accordingly  as  the  curved  or  straight 
staff  is  used — they  will  be  given  separately. 

(a)  With  the  Curved  Staff.— When  the  knife-point  is  felt 


*  It  thus  combines  the  advantages  of  the  two  very  different  methods  usually 
given— viz.,  either  to  hold  the  staff  well  up  firmly  under  the  pubes  and 
away  from  the  bowel,  but  also  away  from  the  stone ;  or  closely  down  upon 
latter  and  in  proximity  to  the  rectum  also. 
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firmly  lodged  in  the  groove,  its  handle  is  a  little  depressed,  the 
blade,  at  the  same  time,  turned  a  little  to  the  left,  is  pushed 
steadily  along  the  groove  till  a  gush  of  urine   or   a   sense  of 


Fig.  144. 


(Fergnsson.) 

resistance  ceasing,  or  both  together  usually,  announce  that  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  has  been  sufficiently  divided  with  the  knife. 
The  finger  is  now  wormed  into  the  bladder  over  the  concavity  of 
the  staff. 

(Z>)  With  the  Straight  Staff. — When  the  point  of  the  knife  is 

Fig.  145. 


Lateral  lithotomy  with  a  straight  staff.  (Key.) 

felt  to  be  safely  lodged  in  the  groove,  the  surgeon  takes  the 
handle  of  the  straight  staff  from  his  assistant,  brings  it  down,  and 
still  keeping  his  knife  in  the  groove,  lateralizes  the  staff  slightly 
to  the  left,  the  handle  of  the  knife  being  now  depressed  so  as  to 
form  a  sufficient  angle  with  it,  and  make  an  adequate  wound,  the 
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surgeon  runs  it  along  the  groove  steadily,  till  he  knows  by  tlr 
above  given  evidence  that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  has  been 
sufficiently  cut. 

The  left  index  finger  is  next  wormed  over  the  edge  of  the  staff, 
the  straight  staff  being  held  by  the  surgeon  himself,  in  his  right 
hand,  the  curved  one  being  held  by  an  assistant,  till  he  feels  that 
he  has  entered  the  bladder  and  placed  the  finger  tip,  if  possible, 
in  contact  with  the  stone.  Entrance  into  the  bladder  is  known 
by  feeling  the  finger  surrounded  with  a  smooth  cavity,  lined  with 
mucous  membrane,  while  the  finger  itself  is  girt  by  a  fibrous  ring.. 
The  stone  being  felt,  or  the  bladder  cavity  distinctly  gained,  the 
staff  is  withdrawn,  and  the  surgeon,  while  taking  his  lithotomy 
forceps,  dilates  the  opening  into  the  bladder  with  his  finger,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  pulls  down  and  steadies  the  neck. 

Failure  to  Enter  the  Bladder. — This  most  vexatious  and  embar- 1 
rassing  difficulty  is  most  likely  to  be  met  with  under  two  widely 
different  conditions — (i)  most  frequently,  in  little  children;  (2)  in 
old  patients  with  a  very  fat,  deep  perinasum,  and  enlarged  pros-  ■ 
tate.    The  first  must  be  considered  separately. 

(1)  In  Little  Children. — The  causes  here  are,  the  small  size, 
delicacy,  and  mobility  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  and 
the  fact  that  the  bladder  lies  high  up  above  the  pelvis.  Mr. 
Cadge  quotes  the  following  from  Sir  W.  Fergusson  :  "  The  point 
of  the  finger  was,  as  usual,  placed  on  the  staff  and  pushed  gently 
towards  the  bladder.  The  fingel-  went  on,  but  I  was  aware  that  I 
it  had  not  got  between  the  urethra  and  the  staff.  With  an  in-  • 
sinuating  movement  (much  to  be  appreciated  by  the  lithotomist 
who,  as  I  do,  professedly  makes  a  small  incision  in  this  locality), 
I  endeavoured  to  get  its  point,  as  usual,  into  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder.  But  here  I  felt  convinced  that  I  had  failed, 
and  was  aware  that  the  finger  was  getting  deeper  as  regards  the 
depth  of  the  perinaeum,  but  that  I  was  not  materially  nearer  the 
bladder.  I  could  feel  a  considerable  space  at  the  point  of  the 
finger,  and  was  convinced  that  the  upper  part  of  the  membranous 
urethra,  as  well  as  the  sides,  had  given  way  to  the  pressure,  and 
that  now,  as  the  finger  was  getting  deeper  into  the  wound,  I  was 
only  pushing  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  inwards  and 
upwards.  These  parts  seemed  to  recede  before  the  smallest 
imaginable  force,  whilst  I  felt  that  I  could,  in  a  manner,  make 
any  amount  of  space  around  the  bare  part  of  the  staff.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  surface  of  this  space  and 
that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  Moreover,  I  knew 
that  I  had  never  crossed  that  narrow  neck  which  is  always  felt  as 
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the  finger  passes  into  the  bladder  when  a  limited  incision  is  made. 
An  impression  came  over  me  that  I  was  about  to  fail  in  getting 
into  the  bladder,  and  I  had  an  idea  that,  unless  I  could  open  the 
urethra  in  front  of  the  prostate  more  freely,  I  should  probably 
never  reach  the  stone.  This  I  effected  with  great  caution,  and 
then  I  could  appreciate  the  passage  of  the  finger  as  usual  through 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  stone  was  easily  touched  and 
removed,  but  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  had 
nearly  failed  in  the  performance  of  the  operation."  The  child 
here  was  four  years  old. 

Mr.  Cadge  thus  met  the  same  difficulty  in  an  infant  of  one  year 
and  a  half:  "I  felt,  the  impossibility,  even  with  a  fair  incision, 
of  distending  the  wound  with  my  finger ;  it  was  like  trying  to  get 
it  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  I  therefore  desisted  before 
doing  any  harm,  and,  taking  a  pair  of  common  dressing-forceps, 
I  passed  them  easily  along  the  staff  into  the  bladder ;  by  opening 
the  blades  gently  but  firmly,  room  was  gained,  and  the  finger 
entered  and  made  room  for  small  lithotomy-forceps.  But  I  have 
repeatedly,  after  passing  the  dressing-forceps,  withdrawn  the 
staff  and  removed  the  stone  with  them,  and  without  introducing 
the  finger  at  all." 

Difficulties  and  Mistakes  during  this  Stage  of  entering  the 
Bladder. — This  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  operation  that  the 
following  may  be  enumerated  here  : — 

1 .  Finding  the  staff.  This  is  not  likely  to  present  difficulties 
in  the  case  of  a  curved  staff  if  it  be  held  as  advised  at  p.  907. 
Hitting  a  straight  staff  in  a  fat  child  is  not  always  easy,  owing  to 
the  small  size  which  is  needful.  Attention  must  be  paid  to 
entering  the  knife  at  the  root  of  the  scrotum  only  just  to  the  left 
of  the  raphe,  when  the  finger-nail  will  detect  the  staff  at  once. 

2.  Not.  exposing  the  staff.  Everything  which  lies  over  the 
staff  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  must  be  clean  cut.  The 
tissues  here,  including  the  membranous  urethra,  are  lax  and 
delicate,  and,  unless  the  knife  is  clearly  in  contact  with  metal, 
the  groove  will  not  be  followed. 

3 .  Losing  the  groove.  This  most  serious  accident  may  be  due 
to  not  getting  the  knife  cleanly  into  the  groove,  not  keeping  it 
sufficiently  firmly  in  contact  with  it,  and,  thirdly,  by  forgetting  to 
depress  slightly  the  handle  of  the  knife. 

4.  Cutting  the  prostate  too  freely  as  the  knife  is  brought  out. 
This  can  easily  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  knife  sufficiently  near 
to  the  staff. 

5  •  Cutting  into  the  rectum.    This  may  be  due  to  neglect  of 
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the  following  precautions: — (i)  Keeping  the  staff  up  away  from 
the  bowel ;  (2)  guarding  the  bowel  with  the  left  forefinger  in 
the  wound ;  (3)  when  the  knife  is  lateralized,  cutting  away  from 
the  gut. 

Mr.  Cadge  (loc.  supra  cit.)  points  out  that  the  usual  place  of : 
puncture  is  the  dilated  part  just  above  the  internal  sphincter,  and 
that  this  communication  may  be  made  secondarily  by  sloughing . 
after  extraction  of  a  large  stone,  or  after  the  use  of  a  plug  for  1 
arresting  haemorrhage.  His  experience  is  that  "Nature  seldom 
fails  to  bring  about  a  cure,  or  so  to  contract  the  wound  as  to  leave 1 
but  trifling  inconvenience." 

6.  Wounding  the  posterior  wall  of  bladder.  Sir  S.  Wells,  at  the  s 
discussion  on  Sir  H.  Thompson's  paper  (Med.-Chir.  Soc,  April  2, , 
1878),  mentioned  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  wounded  the  back  : 
of  the  bladder,  and  hence  always  advocated  a  short  knife. 

E.  Finding  and  Extracting-  the  Stone. — The  surgeon's 
left  index  finger,  having  passed  into  the  bladder  along  the  con-  • 
vexity  of  the  staff,*  finds  the  stone,  hooks  this  down  as  near  to  the 
neck  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  steadies  the  neck  while 
it  dilates  the  incision  in  it  and  in  the  prostate.   This  combination 
of  movements  requires  most  careful  attention  to  each  of  its  details 
separately.    The  most  important  of  these  is  the  dilatation  of  the  1 
neck  and  prostate.    If  the  stone  is  found  to  be  a  large  one,  the 
deep  part  of  the  wound  must  be  sufficiently  free.  It  is  well  known 
how  much  has  been  written  on  this  matter.    The  surgeon  should 
begin  by  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  carefully  and  equally  in 
every  direction,  using  a  considerable  amount  of  force  in  an  adult, 
but  not  throwing  this  on  any  limited  portion  of  the  wound.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  a  certain  fact  that  the  wound  in  the  prostate 
may  extend  through  the  whole  of  this  body,  without  risk  of  cellu- 
litis, if  only  the  recto-vesical  capsule  is  not  torn  through.  As  long 
as  the  finger  is  girt  by  a  fibrous  ring  this  mischief  has  not  been 
done.    Whether  an  extensive  wound  in  the  prostate  had  better 
be  made  by  dilatation  and  laceration  or  by  free  incision  will 
probably  never  be  settled.    The  wise  surgeon  will  avail  himself 
of  .a  safe  use  of  both— that  is  to  say,  after  dilating  with  forcible 
but  equal  pressure  all  around  the  original  wound  in  the  neck,  he 
will  introduce  a  blunt-pointed  narrow-bladed  bistoury  flat  against 
the  pulp  of  his  finger,  and  nick  the  remaining  constriction  at  one 
or  two  places,  cutting  rather  than  nicking  towards  the  right  side. 
Next  to  the  size  of  the  stone  the  age  of  the  patient  must  here 


*  This  is  only  withdrawn  when  the  stone  is  felt,  not  before. 
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be  considered.    After  middle  life,  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  not  only  loose,  but  abounds  m  enlarged  veins. 
Hence  the  risk  of  causing  not  only  cellulitis,  but  septic  phlebitis 
by  dilating  an  inadequate  opening  by  the  tearing,  bruising  exit  of 
the  stone,  instead  of  by  the  finger  and  knife  combined. 

The  deep  opening  being  thus  made  sufficiently  free,  the  surgeon, 
having  selected  his  forceps,  introduces  them  along  the  finger 
(thus  further  dilating  the  wound),  the  latter  being  withdrawn  as 
the  forceps  enter.  These  held  at  first  in  one  hand  (the  thumb  m 
the  ring)  are  fully  introduced  closed,  then  opened  widely  trans- 
versely, and,  by  a  quarter  turn  of  the  handles,  the  lower  blade  is 
made  to  scoop  or  sweep  along  the  floor  of  the  bladder,  which  will 
almost  surely  catch  the  stone.  If  this  step  fail,  it  is  repeated,  and 
if  the  stone  is  still  not  caught,  the  surgeon  feels  again  for  the^stone 
either  with  the  closed  forceps  or  by  again  inserting  his  finger, 
which  will  bring  down  the  stone,  push  off  projecting  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  &c.  Differently  curved  forceps,  supra-pubic 
pressure,  and  a  finger  in  the  rectum,  may  all  help  now. 

The  stone  being  caught,  the  finger  again  feels  if  it  is  held  m 
its  shorter  axis ;  if  so,  it  may  at  once  be  extracted,  if  moderate 
in  size,  by  steady  deliberate  traction  downwards  and  outwards. 
As  long  as  the  stone  advances,  all  is  well ;  if  not,  gentle  rotation 
may  again  start  it  on  its  way.  In  less  easy  cases  Mr.  Cadge's 
words  should  be  remembered  :  "  Should  there  be  much  resistance 
and  no  sense  of  gradual  yielding,  the  surgeon  will  ask  himself 
whether  this  is  due  to  an  insufficient  opening,  or  to  the  projection 
of  the  ends  of  an  oval  stone  laterally  beyond  the  bladder.  This 
latter  may  be  known  by  observing  that  the  bladder  is  brought 
bodily  down,  so  that  the  prostate,  which  is  probably  large,  is 
visible  near  the  external  wound ;  in  this  case  the  stone  must  be 
liberated,  the  finger  again  introduced,  and  a  fresh  hold  taken.  If 
the  obstruction  is  due  to  a  large  stone  and  too  small  a  wound,  the 
latter  is  to  be  enlarged  in  the  direction  of  the  first  incision  ;  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  preferable  to  making  the  division 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  on  the  opposite  side,  and  preferable, 
too,  to  using  undue  traction  and  force." 

In  some  cases  a  scoop  will  facilitate  extraction,  the  stone  being 
firmly  held  between  the  pulp  of  the  left  index  finger  and  the 
concavity  of  the  scoop.  In  children  one  finger  in  the  rectum  and 
one  in  the  bladder  will  often  serve  the  purpose. 

The  stone  being  out,  the  bladder  is  carefully  explored  with  the 
finger,  or  a  short-beaked  staff,  aided  by  pressure  above  the  pubes, 
or  from  within  the  bowel,  for  any  other  calculi  or  fragments. 

3  M 
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Multiple  calculi  will  have  been  indicated  by  facets  upon  the 
first. 

Any  bleeding  vessels  are  now  secured,  and  the  patient,  wrappeo 
up  in  blankets,  is  removed  to  bed. 

Difficulties  during  the  Stage  of  Extraction  of  the  Stone. 

(i)  The  position  of  the  stone.  This  may  be  out  of  read- 
owing  to  its  being  at  the  posterior  part  of  a  dilated  bladder,  abov< 
the  pubes,  or  to  the  patient  having  a  very  fat  and  deep  perineum 
Pressure  above  the  pubes,  and  the  use  of  long  forceps,  are  her, 

indicated.  . 

(?)  An  enlarged  prostate.  This  interferes  with  reaching  the 
stone  both  with  finger  and  forceps.  Curved  forceps  passed  u 
along  the  staff,  or  a  gorget,  if  the  perineum  be  very  deep  wil 
be  helpful  here,  and  perhaps  a  bag  in  the  rectum  would  aid  11 
raising  up  the  stone  within  reach  in  difficult  cases.  An  enlarge, 
middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  or  a  separate  adenoma  of  this  gland 
may  also  cause  trouble  by  getting  between  the  blades  of  th. 
forceps.  Tearing  away  of  these  portions  of  the  gland  has  ofte, 
occurred,  and  is  sometimes  certainly  beneficial* 

(i)  Breaking  up  of  the  stone.   This  may  occur  with  hard  calcui 
from  too  much  force  being  used  with  the  forceps  but  it  muc. 
more  often  happens  with  soft  phosphatic  calculi     In  such  case 
every  fragment  must  be  cleared  out,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
as  small  ones  are  readily  concealed  in  clotS<  or  folds  of  muco. 
membrane.    After  all  the  larger  ones  are  picked  out,a  catnete 
of  appropriate  size,  attached  to  a  Higgenson's  syringe,  is  msert.c 
and  the  bladder  thoroughly  and  forcibly  washed  out  with  dilu 
Thompson's  fluid  (1  in  6  or  8  :  p.  918).    I*  a  week  or  ten  da 
the  bladder  should  again  be  carefully  sounded,  and  examined 
the  fineer  and  any  fragment  extracted,  this  being  especially  neet 
ful  if  5n  has  peJsiste!  after  the  operation.!    If  fragments  s* 
per  L  I  Me  later,  an  evacuating-tube  and  washing-bottle,  aid, 
S  necessary  by  a  flat-Hade^^ 

*  It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  always  so.    ThusM,  J^J^ 
..that  it  is  P*"™ 

such  patients  would  show  that,  althoug^       y  ^    ^  Gr0 

not  infrequently  been  followed  by  PJ**^  ^  iu  one  case  the  cavityle 
(Trans.  PMlad.  Path. boc, vol.  iv.  p.  153)  t  hong  ^  micturitioi> 

behind  became  a  "W^.^^^Tlw  means  that  a  fragm* 
t  Recurrence  of  stone  withm  two  yean ^appointment  than  (his,  bo, 
has  been  left  after  the  «*«*£v»0  ^L,  probably,  has  cut  fifty  patien 

S2fflt»^^  — but  ifc  is  especially  liable 

occur  to  the  inexperienced  "  (Cadge). 
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here  express  my  belief  that  multiple  calculi  are  not  quite  as  rare 
as  has  been  supposed. 

(4)  Size  and  shape  of  the  stone.  Mr.  Erichsen  writes  on  this 
subject :  "  A  calculus,  about  1 4  inch  in  its  shorter  diameter,  will 
be  hard  to  extract  through  an  incision  of  the  ordinary  length 
(not  exceeding  eight  lines)  in  the  prostate,  even  though  this  be 
considerably  dilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers ;  and  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  calculus  2  inches  and  upwards  in 
diameter  can  scarcely  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  lateral  opera- 
tion with  any  degree  of  force  which  it  is  safe  to  employ."  Most 
1  will  agree  with  Mr.  Cadge  that  stones  weighing  upwards  of  3  oz. 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  improved  supra-pubic  method. 

SUPRA-PUBIC  LITHOTOMY  (Figs.  146,  147,  148,  149). 

Indications. — I  may  quote  here  from  a  paper  which  I  read 
before  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  (Trans.,  vol.  lxix. 
P-  377)5  and  which  concluded  with  the  following  propositions: — 

1.  "That  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  as  recently  modified,  has  a 
future  of  renewed  usefulness  before  it,  and  that  while,  as  an 
operation,  it  can  never  contrast  with  the  rapid  brilliancy  of  the 
lateral  operation,  it  will  be  found  of  great  value  by  those  who  only 
have  to  deal  with  stone  occasionally,  and  by  those  who  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  calculi  of  considerable  size  in  adults. 

2.  "That,  to  give  other  and  more  individual  instances,  the 
operation  will  be  found  useful  in  (a)  many  cases  of  hard  stones  of 
ii  inch  in  diameter;  (6)  in  multiple  hard  stones;  (c)  in  cases  of 
calculus  not  phosphatic,  occurring  with  enlarged  prostate ;  (d)  in 
some  cases  of  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  with  abundant  calculous 
deposit  (Sir  H.  Thompson) ;  (e)  in  cases  of  encysted  stone* 

"  In  the  rarer  cases  of  (/)  a  state  of  urethra  which  will  not 
kdmit  the  use  of  a  lithotrite  or  a  grooved  staff;  (g)  in  a  very  deep 


For  an  interesting  case  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy  performed  successfully  for 
in  encysted  stone  by  Dr.  Corke,  of  Baschurch,  the  Lancet,  1889,  vol.  ii  p  265 
should  be  referred  to.  Mr.  Bond,  of  Leicester,  records  another  case  (ibid.,  p.  260)' 
n  a  patient  aged  sixty-one,  who  had  been  cut  four  months  before,  laterally  four- 
teen calculi  being  removed.  At  the  second  operation,  a  calculus  was  found 
•moedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  removed  successfullv 
»M  the  cases  which  best  illustrate  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  saqoulated 
<  tones  may  offer,  and  how  they  may  be  successfully  met  by  supra-pubic  lithotomy 
■re  two  which  Mr.  Buckston  Browne  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society  (Brit' 
■  ea.  down.,  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  239).  In  one  of  these,  in  addition  to  three  calculi  in 
LJ  Post-Pro3tatic  pouch,  two  stones  were  found  in  a  vesical  pouch  which 
ccupied  the  inguinal  region.  v  1 
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perinaBum ;  (h)  in  a  child  with  deformed  pelvic  outlet ;  (i)  in.  i 
patient  with  ankylosed  hip-joint  not  admitting  of  his  being  pi 
in  the  usual  lateral  lithotomy  position  (Sir  H.  Thompson). 

3.  "That  at  present,  till  a  larger  number  of  cases  of  the  im 
proved  operation  have  been  collected,  it  will  be  wiser  not 
attempt  to  close  the  bladder  with  sutures. 

4.  "  That  in  reviving  an  abandoned  operation  these  two  que& 
tions  call  for  an  answer  : — 

"  (a)  Do  we  stand  in  a  better  position  towards  the  operation 
than  our  predecessors  did  ? 

"This  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  afte* 
the  work  done  by  Prof.  Petersen  and  Sir  H.  Thompson. 

"  (&)  On  what  grounds  was  the  operation  abandoned  ?  Thii 
chief  of  these  appear  to  have  been,  (1)  The  absence  of  any  mean: 
of  certainly  avoiding  the  peritonaeum  ;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  suffi 
ciently  and  painlessly  distending  the  bladder  in  pre-anasstheti 
days ;  (3)  the  absence  of  antiseptic  fluids ;  (4)  the  fact  that  thfc 
operation  was  usually  reserved  for  very  large  stones,  and  that  ii 
was  often  performed  for  such  stones  after  lateral  lithotomy  haoj 
been  attempted  either  on  the  same  or  the  preceding  day." 

To  the  above  remarks  I  would  now  add,  speaking  from  a  large: 
experience,  that  the  wound  here  is  slower  in  closing  ;^  in  fact,  i 
may  not  heal  firmly,  as  long  as  the  urine  may  be  alkaline.  Occa. 
sionally  it  reopens,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Petersen,  from  thJ 
linea  alba  uniting  before  the  bladder. 

The  greater  trouble  and  the  longer  time  which  this  operation 
entails,  both  during  its  performance  and  afterwards,  will  not  b 
grudged  in  these  days,  when  it  is  so  much  the  rule  to  pay  atten 
tion  to  the  details  of  surgery.  Only  time  and  a  larger  collects 
of  cases  will  show  how  far,  with  much  simpler  structures  to  cut 
with  these  brought  safely  into  reach,  and  with  modern  antisepti 
details  at  hand  in  the  after-treatment,  this  lithotomy  is  safer  thai 
the  far  more  brilliant  lateral  one. 
Details  of  the  Operation.* 

A  Distension  of  the  Rectum.— The  bag  used  for  this  mus 
be  (1)  of  sufficient  strength  ;-t  and  (2)  of  appropriate  size.  Thus 


*  These  are  largely  taken  from  a  paper  of  mine  (Brit.  Med,  Journ.,  October  2 

at  M  Guyon  {Am.  de  Mai.  des  Organ,  Gtnito.  Urin,  t.  i.  p.  97)  mentions  a  case  j 
Z  1  "tC  w  beine  of  thin  india-rubber,  did  not  support  the  bladder  wxtl. 

Any  additional  handling  of,  or  difficulty  in  opening,  the  bladder  must  inci 
the  risks  of  cellulitis. 
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it  should  be  of  as  soft  rubber  as  is  consistent  with,  strength,  with 
seams  as  little  prominent  as  possible,*  and  flattened  rather  than 
pyriform  in  shape.  (3)  The  amount  of  fluid.  A  flatt  oval  bag 
(Fig.  146),  well  coated  with  eucalyptus  and  vaseline,  entirely 
emptied  of  ah-  and  folded  up,  is  introduced  well  above  the  sphincters 
(the  bowels  having,  of  course,  been  well  emptied).  It  is  then 
carefully  distended  by  means  of  an  easily  working  syringe  with 
water  varying  in  amount  from  i\  to  3  oz.  in  a  child  of  five,  to 

Fig.  146. 


Oval  rectal  bags,  partly  distended.    A  child's  size  is  shown  below. 

10  or  12  oz.  in  an  adult.  Sir  H.  Thompson  gives  the  amount  in 
the  adult  as  1  2  to  1 4  oz.  I  would  advise  operators  to  be  content 
with  the  smaller  amount  of  8  or  10  oz.,  adding  a  little  more  later 
on,  if  needful,  and  only  to  use  the  larger  amounts  in  special  cases 
— e.g.,  large  stones,  doubtful  cases,  or  where  a  growth  is  present 
and  it  is  desired  to  give  extra  elevation  and  steadying  to  the 
bladder. 


*  In  two  of  my  earlier  cases  a  little ,  blood-stained  mucus  followed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  empty  bag ;  no  ill  results  ensued,  and  as  this  did  not  occur  in  four 
later  cases,  I  think  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  earlier  bags  of  pyriform 
shape,  stout  rubber,  and  prominent  seams  ;  when  a  bag  has  not  been  obtainable,  a 
Barnes'  bag,  the  india-rubber  bulb  of  a  spray,  a  ring  pessary,  bits  of  sponge 
attached  to  silk,  have  been  used  instead. 

t  The  pyriform  bags  tended  to  raise  only  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
leaving  two  lateral  sulci,  in  which  it  might  be  troublesome  to  find  the  stone. 
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It  is  evident  that  with  such  large  amounts  as  those  recom- 
mended by  some — e.g.,  M.  Guyou — serious  risk  is  run  of  damag- 
ing the  rectal  mucous  membrane.  That  this  is  no  idle  fear  is 
proved  by  a  case  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cadge,  in 
which  15  oz.  in  the  rectal  bag  caused  a  distinct  tear  of  mucous 
membrane. 

B.  Distension  of  the  Bladder. — The  urine  being  first  drawn 


Fig.  147. 


Sagittal  median  frozen  section  through  the  pelvis  of  a  young  man,  the 
bladder  being  distended.    (C.  Langer.) 

off,  8  or  10  oz*  of  Thompson's  fluid  (borax,  1  pt.,  glycerine,  2  pts., 
water,  2  pts.),  diluted  1  in  6,  carbolic  acid  I  in  80,  mercury  per- 
chloride  solution  1  in  1000,  are  gently  thrown  in  by  means  of  a 
syringe  which  works  smoothly,  and  whose  capacity  is  known.  In 
children  from  two  to  five  about  3  oz.  will  be  sufficient.  The  patient 
should  be  well  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  at  this  time, 


*  I  strongly  advise  my  younger  readers  to  be  content,  in  ordinary  cases,  with 
these  smaller  amounts.  More  can  easily  be  added  later  on,  when  the  bladder  has 
become  more  used  to  the  distension.  In  three  cases  (adults)  out  of  my  ten  there 
was  so  much  resistance  with  8  oz.  of  fluid,  that  I  had  to  stop  injecting  before  I 
could  distinctly  feel  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  yet  on  dividing  the  superficial 
structures  the  viscus  proved  sufficiently  filled. 
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and  if  any  straining  takes  place  the  injecting  must  be  stopped, 
the  hypogastric  region  supported  with  two  hands,  and  some  fluid 
allowed  to  run  out  if  needful. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here  that  the  surgeon 
will  do  well,  when  injecting  the  rectum  and  bladder,  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  injecting  fluids  only.    If  he  make  trial  of  the  bag 


Fig.  148. 


Sagittal  median  frozen  section  of  male  pelvis,  with  distension  of  bladder 
and  rectum.  (Garson.) 

outside  the  body,  he  will  see  how  easy  it  is  to  send  in  air  as  well 
as  fluids,  and  thus  to  produce  more  distension  than  is  intended, 
unless  the  bag  is  absolutely  emptied  first,  and  unless  the  syringe 
acts  perfectly.  By  the  double  distension  of  rectum  and  bladder, 
the  latter  will,  if  not  visible  to  the  eye,  be  felt  by  the  left  hand 
of  the  surgeon  (which  should  most  carefully  keep  touch  of  the 
supra-pubic  region),  reaching  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the 
umbilicus. 

In  injecting  the  bladder,  often  irritable  in  these  cases,  the 
surgeon  must  keep  careful  count  of  its  resistance.  M.  Guyon's 
(loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  1 1  1)  words  should  now  be  remembered  :  "On 
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peut  completeuient  supprimer  la  sensibilite  au  contact,  rnais  jamais 
sa  sensibilite  a  la  distension." 

After  withdrawing  the  catheter,  a  Jaques'  catheter  or  a  drainage 
tube  is  tied  round  the  penis  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid. 
If  the  surgeon  desire  to  retain  a  guide  to  cut  upon,  he  should 
distend  the  bladder  through  a  silver  catheter,  leave  it  in,  and 
plug  it. 

In  those  cases  of  irritable  bladder,  where  the  contents  are: 
ejected  immediately  a  sound  is  introduced,  attention  must  be  paid, 
for  a  few  days  previous  to  the  operation,  to  getting  the  bladder 
accustomed  to  gentle  distension,  steps  which  will  also  promote  an 
antiseptic  condition  of  the  wound. 

C.  The  Operation  Itself. — The  pubes  being  shaved,  the  knees 
slightly  flexed,  and  the  shoulders  a  little  raised,  an  incision  is 
made  about  3  inches  long,  exactly  in  the  middle  line  and  ending 
over  the  upper  border  of  the  pubes.  The  subcutaneous  fat,  often 
plentiful  in  amount,  having  been  divided,  and  any  vessels  secured 
with  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  the  linea  alba  is  identified,*  nicked, 
and  slit  up  for  2  or  3  inches.  The  transversalis  fascia  is  then 
picked  up  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  and  divided.  The 
retractors  now  drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound  well  apart,  a  layer 
of  loose  tissue  and  of  fat,  often  abundant,  and  frequently  having 
large  veins  in  it,  will  next  come  into  view,  lying  over  and  con- 
cealing the  bladder.  This  must  be  torn  through  carefully  and  as 
cleanly  as  possible  with  the  point  of  the  director.  Any  veins 
which  cross  the  wound  (and  a  transverse  branch  lies  often  just 
opposite  the  site  of  puncture  into  the  bladder)  should  be  secured 
with  forceps.  If  one  is  opened  at  this  stage,  the  field  of  the 
operation  will  be  obscured  by  most  troublesome  hEemorrhage.t 
This  must  be  arrested  by  pressure-forceps,  which  act  also  as 
retractors,  by  sponge- pressure,  or  very  hot  aseptic  lotion — e.g., 

*  If,  instead  of  exactly  hitting  off  the  linea  alba  at  once,  the  surgeon  exposes 
fibres  of  a  rectus  or  pyramidalis,  he  should  go  straight  on  through  these  with  a 
director.  Any  prolonged  search  for  the  linea  alba  will  leave  frayed  fibrous 
tissue,  which  will  slough  tediously,  and  become  coated  with  phosphatic  deposit 
if  the  urine  be  ammoniacal.  If  the  muscles  are  thus  torn  through,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  lie  on  the  fascia  transversalis  ;  there  is  no  sheath  behind 
them. 

t  M.  Guyon  in  his  second  case  met  with  most  profuse  haemorrhage :  "  Nous 
essayilmes,  mais  assez  vainement,  :\  nous  opposer  t\  l'evahissement  de  toute  la 
plaie  par  une  nappe  de  sang  sans  cesse  renouvelee."  After  repeated  and  fruitless 
attempts  to  arrest  this  haemorrhage,  the  bladder  was  opened  and  the  stone  re- 
moved. The  haemorrhage  ceased  entirely  on  the  removal  of  the  rectal  bag.  The 
patient,  aged  sixty-nine,  died  with  purulent  infiltration  of  the  sub-peri tonseal 
connective  tissue. 
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hyd  per  I  in  3000  ;  prolonged  manipulation  in  arresting  haemor- 
rhage here  may  be  the  cause  of  that  cellulitis  later  on  which 
is  so  much  to  be  deprecated.    The  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder 
will  now  be  recognized  by  its  pink  colour,  the  fibres  of  the  detrusor 
urinaa,  and  by  its  fluctuating  under  the  finger.    Veins  often  are 
met  with  again  here  on  the  bladder  itself,  longitudinal,  transverse, 
and  occasionally  plexiform.     Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
open  up  the  fatty  connective  tissue  which  lies  between  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bladder  and  the  pubes.    A  spot  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bladder  having  been  chosen  about  £  inch*  above  the 
pubes,  it  is  punctured  (a  hook  being  used  if  thought  desirable), 
and  the  left  index  finger  at  once  introduced  to  feel  for  the  stone. 
The  finger  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  bladder  hooked,  up,  and 
prevents  its  settling  back  into  the  pelvis  as  the  urine  flows  away. 
The  stone  is  best  removed  by  two  fingers,  or,  if  preferred,  by 
forceps  and  scoop.    The  fingers,  if  successful,  have  the  advantage 
of  not  risking  any  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane.    Eemoval  of 
the  stone  is  not  always  easy;  it  falls  back  into  the  fundus, 
or  into  sulci  on  either  side  of  the  part  raised  by  the  bag.  As 
soon  as  the  calculus  is  removed  and  the  bladder  thoroughly 
explored,  the  fluid  should  be  set  running  from  the  rectal  bag,  as 
emptying  this  takes  some  time.    To  prevent  extravasation,  the 
cut  edges  of  the  bladder  should  now  be  sutured  with  fine  catgut 
to  the  fascial  and  deeper  edges  of  the  wound,  two  or  three  sutures 
being  placed  on  either  side,  and  one  below  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
incision  so  as  to  shut  off  the  tissue  behind  the  pubes.     I  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  step  as  most  helpful  in  preventing 
urinary  infiltration,  the  chief  danger  of  this  operation.     Two  or 
three  carbolized-silk  sutures  are  then  inserted  in  the  linea  alba 
above,  and  cut  short,  and  three  or  four  more  to  draw  the  edges  of 
the  skin  together  (Fig.  149).     A  large  Thompson's  supra-pubic 
tube  should  be  inserted  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  After 
this,  a  tube  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  patient  turned  on  his 
sides  for  a  few  hours  alternately. 

Question  of  Sutures  in  the  Bladder. — I  have  not  used  these  in 
any  of  my  ten  cases.  Whether  their  use  is  advisable  or  not  is  as 
yet  unsettled.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should 
never  be  used  (i.)  where  there  is  cystitis — the  urine  was  amnio- 
niacal  in  seven  of  my  cases  ;  (ii.)  where  the  bladder  is  irritable  or 


*  The  spot  chosen  must  not  be  too  low  or  infiltration  may  take  place  into  the 
cavum  Retzii  behind  the  pubes  ;  if  too  high,  drainage  will  be  interfered  with  and 
the  peritonaeum  endangered. 
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thickened  ;  (iii.)  where  the  stone  is  large ;  (iv.)  where  the  extrac- 
tion is  delayed  or  difficult,  or  (v.)  where  there  is  any  reason  to 
expect  bleeding  :  in  such  cases  the  clots  will  cause  violent  tenes- 
mus, and,  probably,  giving  way  of  the  sutures.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  sewing  up  the  bladder  runs  a  great  risk.  If  sutures 
are  used,  either  the  voluntary  powers  of  expulsion  or  the  catheter 
must  be  trusted  to.  If  the  former  fail  and  the  latter  be  trusted 
to,  there  is  much  risk  of  the  catheter  becoming  blocked,  and  of 
the  lesser  evils  of  urethritis  and  cystitis,  especially  with  the  deli- 
cate mucous  membranes  of  children.  In  either  case,  whether  the 
instrument  is  left  in  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  most  likely  that,  either 
by  plugging  of  the  catheter  or  by  this  not  being  passed  just  when 
required,,  some  urine,  perhaps  septic,  may  be  forced  out  between 
the  sutures  before  the  bladder  wound  is  firmly  closed,  a  process 
which  must  take  two  or  three  days.  If  this  extravasation  should 
take  place  deep  down  in  a  wound  like  this,  especially  when  the 
superficial  part  is  closed,  there  is  the  gravest  peril  of  a  fatal  issue 
from  purulent  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pelvis 
and  abdominal  wall.  This  leakage  took  place  on  the  third  day 
in  three  cases  of  Mr.  Pollard's  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1889,  vol.  i. 
p.  73).  In  two  catgut  was  used,  in  the  third  silk.  The  patients 
were  boys,  aged  ten,  eleven,  and  seven.  Mr.  Bond  (loc.  supra 
cit.),  in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  in  which  he  sutured  the 
bladder,  found  that  urine  escaped  on  the  first  occasion  of  passing 
water  after  the  operation.  This  did  not  delay  union,  which 
appeared  to  be  complete  in  thirty-six  hours.  It  should  be  noted 
with  regard  to  this  leakage,  that  it  is  carefully  stated  that  the 
escaping  urine  was  acid  and  normal. 

Mr.  Bond  raises  another  point  which  is  well  worth  future 
noting  with  regard  to  the  after-condition  of  the  wound,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  close  by  granulation,  as  one  of  his  patients  com- 
plained for  some  months  after  the  operation  of  a  dragging  sensa- 
tion above  the  pubes  when  he  emptied  his  bladder.  Mr.  Bond  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  granulation  process  may  undeniably 
bind  and  anchor  the  bladder  to  the  abdominal  wall.  I  have 
never  seen  myself  nor  heard  of  this  result,  and  as  the  bladder, 
whether  sutured  or  not,  tends  to  sink  down  behind  the  pubes.  I 
should  think  that  this  patient's  discomfort  was  quite  exceptional. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  forget  such  a  case  as  that  of  Br. 
Pilcher,  who,  after  supra-pubic  lithotomy  in  an  adult,  sutured  the 
bladder  and  used  a  catheter  till  the  ninth  day.  The  patient  went 
out  on  the  eleventh,  and  was  shown  to  the  New  York  Medical 
Society  on  the  fourteenth  day,  "  primary  union   having  taken 
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place  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  without  un- 
pleasant symptoms  of  any  kind."  Mr.  R.  W.  Parker  has  had  an 
equally  successful  case  in  a  child  aged  three.*  But,  however 
satisfactory  it  may  be  thus  to  shorten  time  and  trouble,  I  cannot 
but  think,  for  reasons  already  given,  that  the  risk  run  is  greater 
than  any  advantage  gained.  Where  the  suture  is  used,  the 
directions  at  p.  778  will  be  useful.f 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  about  the  peritonceum.  With 
such  distension  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  as  has  been  advised, 
with  an  incision  not  begun  too  high  up  and  carried  well  down 
over  the  pubes,  with  a  moderate  incision  into  the  bladder,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  anything  will  be  seen  of  the  peritonaeum.  It 
may  be  very  indistinctly  felt  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  but 
this  is  usually  all. 

If,  after  careful  distension  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  the  peri- 
tonaeum still  seems  to  encroach  too  far  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  bladder,  it  may  be  pressed  upwards  and  held  out  of  the 
way  by  one  or  two  fingers  of  an  assistant,  or,  if  needful,  gently 
peeled  upwards  off  the  bladder  with  a  steel  director^  In  elderly 
people  with  lax  tissues  and  large  stones  requiring  free  incisions, 
the  peritonaeum  covered  with  its  fatty  tissue  is  more  likely  to  be 
seen  rising  and  falling  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound. 

If,  what  is  most  unlikely  with  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
operation,  the  peritonaeum  should  be  punctured  before  the  bladder 
is  opened,  the  puncture  should  be  picked  up  and  tied  around 
with  fine  silk  or  chromic  gut.  If  the  opening  is  more  than  a 
puncture  the  cut  edges  of  the  peritonaeum  should  be  sutured  to 


*  There  have  been  several  others.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Nottingham  (Lancet,  1890, 
vol.  i.  p.  898)  sutured  the  bladder  in  a  boy,  aged  ten.  Acute  pneumonia  com- 
plicated the  after-treatment,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  (the  superficial 
sutures  being  removed  and  the  wound  healed)  prolonged  coughing  tore  open  the 
wound.    The  case  did  well. 

+  In  an  exceptional  case  under  Mr.  Page,  of  Newcastle  (Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
1889,  vol.  i.  p.  129)  primary  union  followed,  though  the  vesical  wound  was  not 
sutured.  The  wound  was  found  healed  when  looked  at,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
fourth  day.    The  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  eight. 

t  In  only  one  of  my  ten  cases  did  I  have  any  trouble  with  the  peritonajimi. 
In  this  case,  an  elderly  patient  of  Dr.  Burton's,  of  Blackheath,  with  two  lithic 
acid  calculi,  each  weighing  1  oz.,  the  peritona3uni  almost  reached  the  level  of  the 
symphysis.  It  was,  however,  easily  raised  up  off  the  bladder  and  thus  held  with 
a  retractor.  I  closed  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  carefully  over  it,  and  sutured 
the  edges  of  the  bladder  to  the  deep  part  of  the  wound.  A  good  recovery 
followed.  At  the  Congress  of  German  Surgeons  in  18S6,  Gussenbauer.  Sonnen- 
berg,  and  Kramer  mentioned  cases  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  found  adherent 
to  the  symphysis.  In  one  case  it  was  opened  with  fatal  results  ;  in  another, 
the  opening  was  sewn  up  and  the  peritonrcuin  safely  separated  from  the  pubes. 
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the  edges  of  the  external  wound,  and  the  bladder  not  opened  for 
three  or  four  days  (Bruce  Clarke,  Brit.  Med.  Joitm.,  1890,  vol.  i. 
p.  240). 

If  the  opening  is  made  after  the  bladder  is  opened,  the  surgeon 
must  decide,  according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  urine 
which  has  escaped,  between  suturing  the  opening  and  enlarging 
it  upwards,  so  as  to  thoroughly  sponge  out  or  cleanse  by  irrigation 
with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boracic  acid,  the  peritonaeal  cavity. 
But  these  accidents  are  most  unlikely  nowadays. 

D.  The  After-treatment. — A  little  iodoform  should  be  dusted 
in  and  around  the  wound  once  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 

and  iodoform  or  sal-alembroth  gauze  and 
boracic  lint  applied  externally.  The  tro- 
chanteric and  glutaeal  regions  should  be  kept 
well  smeared  with  eucalpytus  ointment.  If 
the  above  dressings  are  kept  in  position  with 
a  many-tailed  bandage,  it  only  takes  a  few 
minutes  to  renew  them.  This  will  be  ne- 
cessary, at  first,  every  three  or  four  hours  ; 
in  fact,  the  surgeon  who  wishes  to  practise 
this  operation  successfully  will  find  that  the 
local  after-treatment  will  give  him  a  good 
deal  more  trouble  than  is  usually  bestowed 
on  a  case  of  lateral  lithotomy,  where  the 
patient  simply  lies  on  a  mackintosh  and 
draw-sheet,  and  perhaps  a  lithotomy  sponge, 
with  his  knees  tied  together  for  the  first  few 
hours. 

It  is  only  by  suturing  the  edges  of  the 
bladder  to  those  of  the  wound  (p.  921),  keeping  the  wound 
aseptic  by  the  frequent  change  of  dressings,  the  use,  if  needful,  of 
some  such  fluid  as  that  given  at  p.  918,  and  by  turning  the 
patient  on  his  side  for  three  hours  at  a  time,  after  the  first  twelve 
hours,  as  recommended  by  Sir  H.  Thompson,  that  the  risks  of 
cellulitis  and  extravasation  can  be  prevented,  the  two  points  in 
which  the  operation  is  said,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  inferior  to 
the  lateral  method. 

I  prefer  to  remove  the  Thompson's  tube  about  the  third  day, 
and  then  to  keep  the  bladder  empty  by  drainage-tube,  which  dips 
into  a  vessel  under  the  bed.  Urine  usually  begins  to  come 
naturally  about  the  seventh  day,  earlier  in  children. 

I  have  now  operated  by  this  method  ten  times  in  the  last  two 
years,  the  patients  ranging  from  three  to  sixty-two  years.  Three 


Supra-pubic  lithotomy 
incision,  seven  days  after 
the  operation.  Only  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound 
was  sutured. 
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only  of  the  stones  were  large.  Two  were  just  over  2 
third  was  5  oz.  In  five  they  were  multiple.  In  seven  the 
urine  was  alkaline  and  foul.  Two  cases  were  fatal— the  sixth, 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  an  orphan,  in  wretched  condition  of  body,  and 
in  much  misery  from  pain.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  more 
wisely  to  have  waited  longer,  in  order  to  feed  him  up  before 
operating.  His  pain,  however,  was  so  severe  that  I  operated  a 
week  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital.  He  did  excellently 
for  forty-eight  hours,  then  symptoms  of  pelvic  cellulitis  set  in, 
proving  fatal  on  the  fourth  day.  The  other  case  was  one  of 
multiple  stones  in  a  man  of  fifty-eight,  much  run  down  in 
strength.  I  removed  eight  calculi,  composed  chiefly  of  urates. 
The  patient  sank  shortly  after.  His  kidneys  proved  to  be  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  granular  degeneration. 

While  on  some  points  connected  with  the  operation  my  mind 
remains  open,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  with  carefulness,  it 
is  a  safer  operation  than  the  lateral  method  for  those  who  only 
perform  lithotomy  occasionally,  and  for  large  stones — e.g.,  over 
I  oz.  I  do  not  think  any  benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  substituting 
it  for  the  lateral  in  the  case  of  children. 
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Disadvantages. 

1.  It  gives  very  little  room,  and  is  unsuited  to  any  save  the 
smallest  stones. 

2.  The  wound  being  small,  the  surgeon  cannot  bury  his 
knuckles  in  it  or  reach  the  bladder  as  easily  as  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  lateral  wound  (Cadge). 

3.  The  rectum  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bulb  on  the  other, 
are  in  greater  danger  than  by  the  lateral  method  (Cadge). 

4.  Troublesome  bleeding  is  more  frequent  (Cadge). 

Mr.  Cadge,  having  operated  on  fifty  or  sixty  cases  by  the 
median  method,  has  given  it  up  for  the  above  reasons,  and  also 
because  his  mortality  has  been  rather  higher. 

Advantages. — Eecovery  is  often  extremely  rapid  ;  the  urine 
quickly  resumes  its  natural  route ;  and  the  wound,  instead  of 
gaping  and  healing  slowly  as  the  lateral  wound  does,  heals  almost 
by  first  intention.* 


*  Dr.  W. T.  Briggs,  of  Nashville  (Trans.  Amer.  Surg.  Assoc.,  vol.  v.  p.  127),  thus 
sums  up  the  advantages  of  median  lithotomy  ; — (1)  It  opens  up  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  route  to  the  bladder.  (2)  It  divides  parts  of  the  least  importance. 
(3)  It  is  an  almost  bloodless  operation.    (4)  It  affords  a  passage  for  any  calculus 
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The  above  do  not,  however,  compensate,  in  Mr.  Cadge's  opinion 
for  the  disadvantages.     He  would  avoid  it,  especially  in  chil- 
dren, in  whom  it  is  by  some  preferred,  as  in  them  a  free  incision 
is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  finger  into  the  bladder 
while  here  the  limit  of  space  for  the  knife  is  very  small  indeed. 

The  operation  is  suited  for  prostatic  calculi,  but,  if  these  are 
associated  with  any  larger  one  in  the  bladder,  the  surgeon  must 
either  crush  this  before  he  can  extract  it  through  his  small 
incision,  or  perform  a  supra-pubic  operation. 

Operation. — If  a  curved*  staff  be  used,  one  with  a  wide  groove 
is  chosen,  and  passed  and  held  with  its  handle  inclined  towards 
the  umbilicus  (p.  90  7),  the  patient  being  in  lithotomy  posi- 
tion. The  surgeon  passes  his  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum  so 
as  to  steady  with  its  tip  the  staff  in  the  membranous  urethra  and 
also  to  guard  the  rectum  from  puncture,  while  at  the  same  time 
note  is  taken  of  the  depth  of  tissues  between  the  knife  and  the 
finger.  A  straight  and  very  sharp  bistoury  is  then  pushed,  Avith 
its  back  downwards,  through  the  skin,  £  inch  above  the  anus, 
straight  on  into  the  groove  in  the  staff,  which  is  now  held  well 
hooked  up  against  the  pubes.  The  knife,  having  distinctly 
exposed  the  groove,  is  pushed  a  little  onwards  so  as  to  nick  the 
apex  of  the  prostate,  and  next,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  it  is  carried 
upwards  in  the  raphe  so  as  to  divide  the  soft  parts  for  1  inch  or 
more  according  to  the  size  of  the  stone.  The  finger  would  now 
be  passed  into  the  bladder  and  the  staff  withdrawn.  As,  how- 
ever, the  staff  occupies  too  much  room  in  the  limited  wound  to 
allow  of  this,  a  director  is  passed  in  along  the  groove,  the  staff 
withdrawn,  and  then  the  finger  introduced  along  the  director 
through  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  This  is  dilated  sufficiently,  and 
the  scoop  or  forceps  introduced. 


which  can  be  safely  extracted  through  the  perinreuni.  (5)  It  affords  the  best 
passage  for  the  fragmentation  of  unusually  large  calculi.  (6)  It  reduces  the 
death-rate  to  a  minimum.  In  answer  to  the  objection  to  the  median  operation 
that  it  is  unfitted  for  the  extraction  of  large  stones,  Dr.  Briggs  states  that  by 
making  it  a  medio-bilatcral  operation  (vide  infra),  as  large  stones  can  be  removed 
by  it  as  can  be  extracted  by  the  lateral  method.  Since  adopting  the  above 
modification,  Dr.  Briggs  has  had  the  following  excellent  results : — Of  the  first 
seventy-four,  none  died.  Then  two  died,  but  one  of  these  had  a  pelvic  abscess 
before-  the  operation,  and  the  other  died  at  the  end  of  three  months  with  phthisis 
and  the  wound  unhealed.  Since  then  Dr.  Briggs  has  had  forty-six  cases  with 
one  death. 

*  Mr.  Erichsen  recommends  a  rectangular  staff,  the  angle  of  which  rests 
against  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  and  is  thus  much  easier  to  find  in  the  perinicum. 
This  special  staff  is,  however,  often  difficult  to  introduce,  and  a  curved  one,  held 
so  as  to  project  its  curve  in  the  pcrinieum,  will  be  easily  found. 
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Some  surgeons  prefer  to  make  the  incision  from  above  down- 
wards, but  cutting  from  below  upwards  would  seem  better  to 

protect  the  bowel. 

If  a  straight  staff  be  used,  the  surgeon,  introducing  his  knile  as 
above  and  having  cut  upon  the  staff  distinctly  both  to  himself  and 
the  assistant  who  is  holding  it,  takes  it  into  his  left  hand,  and, 
having  brought  it  down  into  an  oblique  position,  runs  his  bistoury 
along  the  groove  so  as  to  nick  the  prostate  ;  the  enlargement  of 
the  wound  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  are  conducted  as  above. 

Where  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  extracted  by  the  ordinary 
median  operation,  the  medio-bilateral  modification  introduced  by 
.Gouley,  1828,  and  used  so  successfully  in  America  by  Dr. 
Briggs,  should  be  employed.  It  consists  in  making,  after  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision  in  the  raphe,  a  slight  bilateral  cut  in  the  elastic 
ring  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate. 

Complications  and  Causes  of  Death  after  Lithotomy. — 
1 .  Shock.— This  is  rarely  severe,  save  in  patients  much  pulled 
down,  and  after  prolonged  operations.  Children  as  a  rule,  how- 
ever reduced  *  rally  well  after  the  operation  (Sir  J.  Paget,  Clin. 
Essays,  p.  404).  2.  Haemorrhage. — If  milder  methods  fail,  this 
is  best  met  by  plugging  the  wound  with  the  umbrella-plug,  or  by 
leaving  in  situ  a  pair  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  which  will  also 
aid  the  drainage.  3.  Pelvic  cellulitis— This,  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death,  is  due  either  to  extravasation  of  urine,  probably 
septic,  or  to  laceration  of  the  deep  parts,  or  both.  It  usually 
comes  on  within  forty-eight  hours.  4.  Peritonitis.— Usually 
combined  with  the  above.  5.  Septic  complications. — Septi- 
cemia may  occur  early  with  pelvic  cellulitis.  Pyaemia,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  come  on  later.  6.  Surgical  kidney.  7.  Re- 
tention of  urine. — Common  enough  a  few  days  after  from  swell- 
ing of  the  parts.  Rarely  more  serious.  8.  Suppression  of  urine. 
9.  A  sloughy  phosphatic  state  of  the  wound.  10.  Sloughing  of 
the  rectum  (p.  912).  II.  Cystitis. — Rare.  12.  Epididymitis. 
13.  Such  causes  as  tetanus.  Later  complications,  rare,  but 
troublesome: — 14.  Fistula.     15.  Incontinence.     16.  Sterility. 


*  Occasionally,  however,  even  nowadays,  where  the  history  is  of  long  standing 
and  the  kidneys  much  impaired,  they  are  too  far  gone  for  operation.  See  a  case 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson  (Clin.  Surg.,  pi.  lxxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  126). 
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LITHOTRITY — OPERATION  WITH  SEVERAL  SITTINGS  J 
— RAPID  OPERATION  WITH    ONE    SITTING  AND 
EVACUATION.— LITHOLAPAXY. 

Choice  of  Operation — Lithotrity  or  Lithotomy. — It 

is  hoped  that  the  followimg  points,  while  they  do  not  in  the  least  i 
exhaust  the  subject,  will  be  found  of  practical  assistance. 

1 .  Amount  of  experience  of  the  surgeon. — Every  attempt : 
should  be  made  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ments, both  outside  the  body  and  also  by  passing  a  lithotrite  for 
examination  of  a  calculus  whenever  one  is  felt  on  sounding. 
No  surgeon  who  has  not  had  abundant  opportunities  of  practising 
the  needful  manipulations  will  do  wisely  in  attempting  to  crush 
a  hard  stone  which  weighs  an  ounce. 

2.  Size,  kind,  and  number  of  stones. — As  to  size,  up  to  I  oz. 
or  oz.,  it  is  probable  that,  with  the  majority  of  stones,  in 
fairly  practised  hands,  lithotrity  is  immensely  superior  to  lithotomy 
as  far  as  immediate  mortality  is  concerned.  I  use  the  term 
"  immediate"  advisedly,  because  of  the  more  frequent  recurrence, 
with  its  results,  after  lithotrity,  and  would  refer  my  readers  to 
the  remarks  on  this  point  at  p.  931.  With  calculi  from  H  to 
3  oz.,  to  quote  Mr.  Caclge's  words,  "  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  lithotomy  by  any  method  can  be  applied  with  more 
safety  and  success  than  lithotrity." 

The  difficulty  of  a  decision  sometimes  met  with  here  is  well 
expressed  by  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  that  the  greater  is 
the  experience  of  the  surgeon  the  greater  will  sometimes  be  his 
doubt. 

Sir  H.  Thompson,  speaking  of  hard  calculi  and  litholapaxy 
(B.C.S.  Led.,  1884,  p.  127),  states  that  the  largest  he  has  dealt 
with  weighed  2f  oz.,  the  operation  lasting  seventy  minutes.  As 
the  outcome  of  a  very  especial  experience,  the  same  Lectures  show 
(p.  1 3  8)  that  with  Sir  H.  Thompson  the  proportion  of  lithotomy 
to  lithotrity  has  fallen  from  1  in  4  to  1  in  30. 

More  important  than  the  size  of  the  stone  is  its  composition. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  comparison  between  a  pure  lithic  acid  or 
oxalate  of  lime  stone  on  the  one  hand  and  an  alternating  stone 
with  a  good  deal  of  phosphate  or  urates  in  its  composition,  as  a 
test  of  skill  and  endurance  both  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  and 
his  instruments.     Dr.  Hingston,*  of  Moiitreal.  points  out  that 


*  Intern.  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  vol.  vi.  p.  311,  in  his  article  on  Lithotrity. 
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sometimes  the  apparent  softness  of  a  stone  is  most  misleading. 
Having  found  an  enormous  stone  in  a  patient,  he  employed 
lithotrity,  as  the  stone  seemed  soft.  After  getting  away  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphatic  matter,  he  was  driven  to  perform  lithotomy, 
and  removed,  by  the  lateral  method,  a  calculus  weighing  over 
5  oz.,  consisting  mainly  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid. 

There  are  several  fallacies  in  addition  to  the  above  in  gauging 
the  size  and  number  of  calculi.  Thus  the  lithotrite  may  again 
and  again  seize  a  stone  which  only  weighs  i  oz.  in  its  long 
diameter,  if  flattened,  of  2  inches.  Testing  by  passing  a  staff 
around  or  rubbing  it  over  a  calculus  is  often  most  fallacious, 
and  examining  per  rectum  may,  if  the  bladder  be  thickened,  give 
evidence  of  a  stone  apparently  much  larger  that  it  really  is. 
Mr.  Cadge  (loc.  supra  cit.)  points  out  a  fallacy  with  regard  to 
multiple  stones.  "  When  more  than  one  stone  is  present,  it  is 
customary  to  seize  one,  fix  it  in  the  instrument,  and  proceed  to 
sound  afresh ;  this,  however,  may  mislead,  for  a  stone,  having 
been  grasped  by  the  tips  of  the  blades  and  moved  about  in  the 
bladder,  will  sometimes  rotate  a  little  in  the  blades  of  the  litho- 
trite and  communicate  a  grating  feel  to  the  hand  which  is  very 
like  touching  a  second  stone." 

3.  Condition  of  the  urethra. — Two  points  have  to  be  considered 
here — (a)  how  far  will  the  urethra  admit  instruments,  i.e.,  how  far 
is  its  canal  normal  or  diminished  by  stricture ;  (I)  how  far,  even 
if  normal  in  calibre,  will  the  urethra  tolerate  instruments.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  a  stricture,  if  admitting  of  dilatation,  is  not 
an  obstacle  to  lithotrity  ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  old  stricture  with 
surrounding  induration  and  fistulas,  or  a  less  severe  form  which 
produces  rigors  and  fever  at  each  attempt  of  dilatation,  are  best 
submitted  to  lithotomy,  which  gives  the  best  chance  for  the  stone, 
and  at  the  same  time  offers  the  much-needed  relief  of  rest  to  the 
stricture.  Mr.  Cadge  gives  the  following  practical  hint  in  these 
cases  of  stone  combined  with  stricture : — "  Sometimes  a  stone 
is  detected  in  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  as  well  as  one 
or  more  in  the  bladder,  or  it  may  be  partly  in  the  bladder  and 
partly  in  the  urethra,  and  in  these  cases  median  lithotomy  will 
not  only  remove  the  stone,  but  may  go  far  to  remedy  the  stricture 
by  external  division." 

With  regard  to  an  irritable  urethra— i.e.,  one  without  a  stricture 
and  only  admitting  instruments  with  the  aid  of  anesthetics— the 
chief  points  to  consider  are  the  size  of  the  stone  and  the  ability 
of  the  surgeon  to  deal  with  it  by  litholapaxy.  If  the  calculus 
cannot  be  evacuated  at  once,  or  require  more  than  one  sitting, 
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lithotomy  should  be  preferred,  owing  to  the  results  of  the  passage 
of  instruments  and  prolonged  voiding  of  fragments. 

4.  Condition  of  the  prostate. — An  enlarged  prostate  is  of  great 
importance,  not  only  from  its  power  of  obstructing  the  operation, 
but  from  the  changes  which  it  brings  about  in  the  bladder.  Thus 
it  interferes  with  the  efficient  use  of  instruments,  the  picking  up, 
of  a  stone  even  with  blades  reversed,  and  the  finding  of  the  last 
fragment.     Again,  the  use  of  the  lithotrite  and  the  passage  of  : 
evacuating  tubes  readily  lead  to  haemorrhage,  and  this  again  by* 
clots  prevents  the  free  and  easy  use  of  the  evacuator.    Later  on, 
phosphatic  deposit,  imperfect   evacuation,  residual  urine,  andi 
recurrence  of  stone  symptoms  are  all  frequent  accompaniments  of 

enlarged  prostate. 

5.  Condition  of  the  bladder.— Formerly  it  was  held  needful  to| 
operate  with  several  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  bladder,  and  some  | 
suggested  to  draw  off  the  urine  and  inject  8  or  10  oz.  of  fluid.  ) 
This  amount  has  now  been  reduced  to  something  more  like 
4  or  6  oz.  As,  if  the  urine  is  healthy,  no  fluid  is  more  suited  " 
the  bladder,  the  surgeon  should  content  himself  with  following 
Sir  H.  Thompson,  and  "  ask  the  patient  to  retain  his  urine  for  aj 
little  less  than  his  accustomed  period  before  the  sitting  ;  that  is,- 
if  he  is  naturally  able  to  retain  his  urine  for  about  an  hour,  he  ' 
requested  to  pass  it  forty  minutes  before  the  time  of  the  visit." 

Some  other  changes  in  the  bladder  require  mention,    (a)  Sac- 
culation pouches  or  sacs,  whether  mere  hollows  behind  or  at  the 
sides  of  an  enlarged  prostate,  or  hernial  protrusions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  between  the  muscular  fibres,  may  be  the  starting- 
point  of  calculus  by  entangling  debris  or  tiny  fragments. 
Mr.  Cadge's  words  :  "  The  imprisoned  fragment  first  fills  up  the 
cyst,  then,  by  continual  accretion  of  phosphates,  it  grows  up  int 
the  bladder  like  a  mushroom,  and  is  probably  again  and  agai 
nibbled  off  by  the  lithotrite,  each  time  with  temporary  benefit,! 
until  the  patient  dies,  worn  out  with  chronic  cystitis  and  pyelitis." 
Mr  Cadge  goes  on  to  say:.  "By  turning  the  aperture  of  the 
evacuating  catheter  towards  these  pouches,  aud  by  the  free  use 
of  the  aspirator  in  all  directions,  the  fragments  may  be  washed 
out  of  them  and  all  removed,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
always  a  serious  matter  to  shatter  a  stone  into  innumerable 
fragments  in  a  bladder  of  this  description."     (6)  Atony,  whether 
witt  or  without  an  enlarged  prostate.    The  importance  of  this 
obvious,  as  tending  to  recurrence  of  stone  by  some  small  fragments 
not  being  expelled  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  use  of  the  aspirator,, 
and  also  to  cystitis  from  imperfect  emptying  of  the  bladder. 
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6.  Condition  of  the  kidneys. — Here  I  may  again  quote  a 
veteran's  opinion,  that  of  Mr.  Cadge  :  "  What  is  to  be  said  of  stone 
complicated  with  kidney  disease,  such  as  albuminuria  and  chronic 
pyelitis  and  atrophy  ?  In  these  cases  all  operations  are  fraught 
with  danger,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  least  danger  will  be  met 
with  from  a  carefully  conducted  one-sitting  lithotrity.  So,  too, 
in  those  cases  of  constitutional  disease  combined  with  stone,  such 
as  diabetes,  tabes,  and  other  spine  disease,  it  will  be  well  to  avoid 
the  shock  and  hemorrhage  of  lithotomy,  and  proceed,  if  any 
surgical  proceeding  is  allowable,  by  lithotrity."  The  surgeon,  in 
considering  an  operation  in  any  of  the  above  diseases,  will  weigh 
well  the  size  of  the  stone,  his  ability  to  cope  with  it  at  one  sitting, 
and  the  amount  of  suffering  which  it  causes  the  patient. 

7.  Age. — Here,  especially,  age  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  years 
alone. 

Recurrence. — As  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  spoken  out 
on  this  subject  with  such  helpful  candour  as  Mr.  Cadge,  with  his 
experience  of  300  cases  of  stone,  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting 
once  more  from  his  writings  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  July  3,  1886)  : 
"  Although  the  immediate  and  direct  mortality  of  lithotrity  is 
small,  the  recurrence  of  stone  is  lamentably  frequent.    In  my 
own  list  of  1  3  3  cases,  there  were  1 8  in  which  recurrence,  one  or 
more  times,  took  place,  being  about  I  in  7.  Sir  H.  Thompson,  with 
a  much  larger  number  of  cases,  gives  about  the  same  proportion. 
I  am  disposed  to  infer,  however,  that  recurrence  is  more  frequent 
even  than  this,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  all  who  get  relapse 
apply  to  the  same  surgeon  again.     Living,  as  I  do,  in  a  local 
centre,  and  drawing  cases  chiefly  from  a  limited  area,  I  am  pro- 
bably more  able  to  trace,  and  more  called  on  to  treat,  those  who 
suffer  a  second  and  third  time,  than  he  who  lives  in  the  metropolis 
and  draws  his  cases  from  great  distances.    Patients  may,  and 
frequently  do,  apply  to  the  same  operator  once  or  twice ;  but, 
after  a  time,  they  either  apply  to  their  own  surgeon,  or  they 
decline  further  treatment,  and  too  often  their  subsequent  history 
is  one  of  painful  endurance  of  chronic  bladder  disease  and  gradual 
exhaustion.    If,  moreover,  there  be  added  to  the  list  those 
numerous  cases  of  phosphatic  deposit  or  concretions  so  frequently 
noticed  after  lithotrity,  the  relapses  would,  I  believe,  reach  to 
nearly  20  per  cent.    This  seems  a  heavy  indictment  to  bring 
against  lithotrity,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  gainsaying  it;  and, 
if  so,  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  it  over  or  make  light  of  it. 
Many  of  these  relapses  might  be  prevented  if  the  patients  would 
observe  directions  and  persevere  with  treatment.     It  certainly  is' 
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so  with  the  unenlightened  and  uncomplaining  hospital  patient. 
Feeling  himself  well,  or  what  he  considers  well,  he  goes  to  his 
work,  and  neglects  the  use  of  the  catheter  and  other  means ;  and, 
instead  of  returning  in  a  month  or  so  to  have  his  cure  certified,  or 
a  minute  remaining  fragment  removed,  he  toils  away  as  long  as  he 
can,  and  returns,  perhaps  in  a  year  or  two,  with  a  fresh  uric- acid 
stone,  or  with  chronic  cystitis  and  a  phosphatic  one.  The  educated, 
sensitive,  private  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  will  watch  his 
symptoms  narrowly,  and  return  if  the  slightest  indication  of  the 

old  mischief  should  reappear  This  frequent  recurrence 

must  be  due  either  (i)  to  the  descent  of  a  fresh  stone  from  the 
kidneys,  or  (2)  to  a  fragment  of  stone  having  been  left  at  the 
first  operation.  As  to  the  descent  of  a  fresh  stone :  there  can, 
of  course,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  this 
cause,  just  as  we  see  it  occur  after  lithotomy.  The  bladder 
being  entirely  cleared  of  stone,  there  will  be  the  same  liability 
to  the  descent  of  a  fresh  renal  calculus  after  one  operation 
as  after  the  other.  What  then,  let  me  ask,  is  the  fact  as  to 
lithotomy  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  there  were  only  2  1  cases 
out  of  more  than  1000  of  lithotomy  at  the  Norwich  Hospital  in 
which  recurrence  was  clearly  traced  to  perfectly  fresh  formations 
coming,  like  the  first,  from  the  kidney,  or  about  1  in  50  ;  whereas, 
in  Sir  H.  Thompson's  list  of  about  600  persons  treated  by  litho- 
trity,  he  mentions  61  cases  in  which  he  operated  twice,  9  three 
times,  3  four  times,  and  2  five  times — 7  5  in  all,  or  about  I  in  8. 
The  inference  from  these  data  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable  that 
relapse  of  stone  after  lithotrity  is  chiefly  due  to  other  causes  than 
the  descent  of  a  fresh  stone.  To  my  thinking,  the  majority  of 
recurrences  is  caused  by  the  great  difficulty  in  ensuring  the  com- 
plete removal  of  all  the  debris ;  I  have  already  referred  to  this  in 
old  persons  with  enlarged  prostate  and  feeble  atonic  bladder,  and 
it  is  this  class  of  patients  who  are  especially  liable  to  relapse.'' 
Mr.  Cadge  goes  on  to  show  that  the  tendency  to  phosphatic 
deposit  after  lithotrity  is  not  due  to  vesical  incompetence  and 
residual  urine  alone  without  some  overlooked  fragment,  and  that 
the  improved  method  with  repeated  washings  will  still  fail  to 
discover  a  last  fragment  in  some  bladders. 

Operation  (Fig.  150). — The  preparatory  treatment  has  been 
much  simplified.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  best  course  is  to 
remove  the  stone :  previous  passage  of  sounds,  and  injections  of 
the  bladder,*  are  now  but  little  used.  A  few  days'  rest,  bland 
*  The  amount  of  urine  to  be  held,  in  most  cases,  has  already  been  mentioned 
(P-  93o). 
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unirritating  liquid  diet,  mild  aperients,  and  securing  sleep  are  the 
chief  indications. 

The  instruments  required  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
account.  The  patient  being  anesthetized  and  lying  on  a  firm 
couch  or  mattress  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  bed  or  table,  with 
his  pelvis  raised,  and  body  and  limbs  well  protected  from  chill, 
the  surgeon,  standing  on  the  right  side  with  his  instruments 
close  to  him,  introduces  his  lithotrite.  In  doing  this  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  get  the  blades  hitched  either  just  in  front  of 
the  triangular  ligament  or  in  the  roof  of  the  prostatic  urethra. 
This  will  be  secured  by  not  depressing  the  instrument  till  very 
late — in  fact,  not  till  it  is  just  about  to  enter  the  bladder.  The 
instrument,  well  warmed  and  oiled,  is  held  at  first  horizontally 
over  the  groin  or  abdomen,  the  penis  being  drawn  over  it,  the 
shaft  being  all  the  time  gradually  brought  into  the  vertical 
position  as  the  instrument  finds  its  way  by  its  own  weight  into 
the  bulbous,  membranous,  and  prostatic  urethra.  Now,  and  not 
before,  the  handle  is  somewhat  depressed,  and  the  instrument 
glides  quickly  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  If  the  prostatic 
urethra  is  enlarged  and  lengthened,  the  surgeon  may  think  that 
he  has  reached  the  bladder,  but  the  fact  that  the  gentlest  lateral 
movement  of  the  lithotrite  is  interfered  with  will  show  him  his 
mistake.  Pressure  with  the  instrument  is  alone  allowable  at  the 
meatus ;  some  rotation  may  be  called  for  in  guiding  the  instru- 
ment through  the  triangular  ligament  or  past  an  enlarged  pros- 
tate. In  this  latter  case  also  the  handles  must  be  further  depressed, 
and  a  finger  in  the  rectum  may  give  help. 

When  the  lithotrite  has  entered  the  bladder  it  should  be 
allowed  to  slide,  very  gently,  down  the  trigone,  being  now  held 
very  lightly  so  as  at  once  to  detect  the  site  of  the  stone,  which 
it  now  often  touches,  but  must  not  displace. 

If  the  stone  is  felt  on  one  side,  the  instrument  is  gently  turned 
to  the  opposite  one,  opened,  and  then  turned  towards  the  stone. 
If  it  be  not  felt,  the  handles  of  the  instruments  being  slightly 
raised,  and  the  blades  very  gently  depressed  and  then  opened, 
the  stone  will  often  drop  into  them. 

If  this  fail,  the  instrument  is  turned,  open,  first  obliquely,  then 
more  horizontally,  first  to  the  one  side,  then  to  the  other.  In 
the  event  of  the  stone  still  eluding  the  lithotrite,  which  is  most 
unlikely,  it  should  be  sought  for  with  blades  depressed.  To 
effect  this,  the  blades,  closed,  are  raised  off  the  bladder  floor  by 
depression  of  the  handle,  carefully  reversed,  and  then  depressed 
again  so  as  to  sweep  lightly  over  the  floor.    They  are  then  gently 
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opened  and  closed,  vertically  first  and  then  obliquely,  so  as  to 
complete  the  examination. 

During  the  above,  the  following  points  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

(a)  The  handle  and  shaft  of  the  lithotrite  are  to  be  kept  as 
steady  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  jar  the  sensitive  neck  of  the  bladder 
needlessly. 

(b)  All  movements  are  to  be  executed  at  or  beyond  the  centre 
of  the  vesical  cavity,  the  proper  area  of  operating,  without 
hurry,  rapid  movement,*  or  any  other  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  jerk  or  concussion  (Sir  H.  Thompson,  loc.  supra  cit., 
p.  296). 

The  male  blade  is  never  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  unless  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
position  of  the  stone. 

The  stone  being  seized  by  one  of  the  above  manoeuvres,  the 
button  t  moved,  and  the  screw  connected — the  screw  is  gradually 
turned  at  first  to  make  the  jaws  bite,  since  a  sharp  turn  at  this 
time  may  drive  the  stone  out  either  to  right  or  left — the  calculus 
is  then  carried  to  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  which  will  show 
whether  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  has  been  seized.  As  the 
screw  is  applied  more  and  more  forcibly,  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing will  be  noticed.  If  not  well  caught,  and  if  hard,  it  will  be 
pushed  out  of  the  jaws  ;  if  a  hard  calculus  and  well  gripped,  it  is 
felt  to  split  into  fragments  ;  if  soft,  and  held,  it  crumbles  down. 
If  extremely  hard,  as  a  pure  lithic  acid  or  oxalate,  any  attempt  at 
advancing  the  screw  is  met  by  this  distinctly  recoiling  instead  of 
advancing.  Each  surgeon  must  now  decide  for  himself,  according 
to  his  knowledge  of  his  instruments  and  reliance  on  his  power 
to  deal  with  large  hard  fragments,  whether  to  continue  or  at  once 
to  perform  lithotomy.  If  he  continue,  the  resistance  will  be  felt 
to  give  way,  in  the  case  of  a  very  hard  stone,  by  a  sudden  sharp 
crack ;  in  one  less  hard,  more  gradually.  In  overcoming  much 
resistance  the  surgeon  either  screws  up  the  male  blade  as  hard 
as  he  can  and  keeps  it  so,  or,  having  gently  unscrewed  it  a  little, 
screws  it  up  again  with  a  series  of  light  jerks  so  as  to  commu- 
nicate blows  to  the  stone.  Cracking  of  the  stone  having  taken 
place,  the  fragments  will  usually  fall  close  to  the  original  site. 

*  "  Bapid  movements  produce  currents  which  keep  the  stone  more  or  less  in 
motion,  so  that  it  is  less  easily  seized  than  when  the  surrounding  fluid  is  in  a 
state  of  rest "  (Thompson).  , 

t  In  this  respect  Prof.  Bigelow's  lithotrite  seems  inferior  to  Sir  H.  Thompson  , 
the  working  of  the  button  in  the  latter  being  smoother  and  less  vibrating. 
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Thus  the  lithotrite  has  only  to  be  kept  as  immovable  as  possible 
to  ensure,  on  drawing  out  and  again  closing  the  male  blade,  the 
seizure  of  a  fragment  *  This  is  crushed,  and  the  process  repeated 
again  and  again  till  sufficient  debris  is  formed.  The  lithotrite 
is  then  withdrawn  firmly  screwed  up. 

An  evacuating  straight  or  curved t  tube,  No.  1 6  for  a  stone  of 
moderate  size,  and  1 8  for  a  large  one,  is  then  introduced,  the 
evacuator,  filledj  with  a  warm  solution  of  boracic  acid  or  dilute 
Thompson's  fluid  (p.  918),  is  connected,  the  meatus  being  first 
incised  with  a  narrow  probe-pointed  bistoury  downwards  by  the 
side  of  the  frsenum  if  needful.    While  his  left  hand  supports  the 
evacuator,  with  his  right  the  surgeon  gently  but  quickly  squeezes 
the  bag  with  sufficient  force  to  send  in  about  2  oz.  of  fluid.  On 
relaxing  the  pressure  an  outward  current  takes  place,  bringing  with 
it  crushed  fragments.  Sir  H.  Thompson  recommends  that,  after  the 
bag  has  expanded  and  the  current  apparently  ceased,  the  surgeon 
should  wait  a  few  seconds,  "as  at  that  precise  time  it  is  quite 
common  for  one  or  two  of  the  larger  fragments  to  drop  into  the 
receiver  which  would  have  been  driven  back  perhaps  by  too 
rapidly  resuming  the  pressure." 

If,  after  several  washings,  the  outflow  stops,  and  the  bag  no 
longer  expands,  the  end  of  the  evacuator  is  blocked  either  by  a 
fragment  of  stone,  or  a  small  calculus,  a  clot  of  blood,  or  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  If  it  be  a  fragment,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  or  a  clot,  dislodgment  may  be  effected  by 
sending  in  quickly  a  gush  of  fluid,  or  by  the  use  of  a  gum-elastic 
Stylet,  after  unscrewing  the  tube.  Impact  of  the  bladder  generally 
takes  place  when  a  curved  evacuator  is  turned  upwards,  and  when 
the  bladder  is  empty.  The  sensation  given  may  be  a  kind  of  flap, 
simulating  the  click  of  a  fragment ;  more  often  it  is  a  dull  vibrating 
thud,  easily  recognized.    More  fluid  must  be  at  once  injected. 

*  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  piece  of  soft  stone  enveloped 
in  concrete  mucus  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

t  The  tube,  if  curved,  should  be  held  downwards  at  first,  but  not'  quite  on  the 
bladder  floor  ;  then  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  then  upwards,  washings  being 
carried  on  at  the  time  that  these  movements  are  made.  A  straight  tube  should 
lie  with  its  orifice  just  within  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

+  Dr.  Keyes  (Intern.  Encycl.  of  Surg. ,  vol.  vi.  p.  244)  gives  this  precaution  as 
to  getting  rid  of  air  entirely  :  "  The  urine,  having  trickled  away  through  the 
tube,  leaves  the  latter  full  of  air,  an  element  fatal  to  nicety  of  washing.  This  air 
may  be  disposed  of  most  simply.  The  tube  is  withdrawn  until  its  eye  is  in  the 
prostatic  sinus,  the  washing-bottle  is  attached,  and  the  stop-cock  turned,  but  no 
further  suction  made.  In  an  instant,  the  air  contained  in  the  tube  is  heard 
ascending  through  the  stop-cock  and  mounting  into  the  top  of  the  evacuator, 
where  it  does  no  harm,  and  whence  it  cannot  possibly  return  into  the  bladder." 
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If  a  large  fragment  is  felt  striking  against  the  tube,  or  if  the 
surgeon  is  certain  that  several  good-sized  fragments  remain,  he 
removes  the  tube  and  evacuator,  and,  while  an  assistant  with- 
draws  the  blood-stained  fluid  and  fragments  and  re-charges  the 
evacuator,  he  introduces  a  small  lithotrite  and  crushes  up  sufficient 
debris  to  go  on  again  with  the  washings. 

All  the  time  the  surgeon  must  keep  before  his  eyes  a  mental 
picture  of  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  perhaps  diseased,  the  ureters, 

Fig.  150.* 


The  operator  is  here  supposed  to  be  sitting  between  the  thighs  of  the  patient. 
The  expansion  of  the  compressed  bulb  will  aspirate  a  part  of  the  abundant  debris 
suspended  in  the  fluid.  The  fragments,  being  too  abundant,  have  been  dispersed. 
(Bigelow.) 

perhaps  dilated,  leading  up  to  kidney  pelves  enlarged,  and  remember 
that  the  effects  of  any  squeeze  of  his  hands  are  felt,  not  only  all 
over  the  bladder,  but  perhaps  in  the  ureters  and  kidneys  as  well. 

Detection  and  Seizure  of  Last  Fragment. — This  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  small  fragments  get  hidden  in  some  folds  of  mucous 


*  The  above  evacuator  is  now  old-fashioned.  Mr.  Golding  Bird's  pattern,  or 
Mr.  B.  Hill's  modification  of  Clover's,  will  be  found  the  most  handy. 
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membrane  or  enveloped  in  blood-clot.  As  long  as  there  is  any 
"  clicking  "  against  the  tube,  the  surgeon  must  persevere  in  his 
attenipts°at  complete  removal.  If,  after  several  washings,  nothing 
comes  out  into  the  receiver,  the  surgeon  should  listen  carefully 
over  the  bladder,  as  thus  advised  by  Dr.  Keyes*  :  "  The  tube  is 
turned  in  various  positions,  and  the  operator  listens.  The  swash 
of  the  water  as  it  rushes  in  and  out  is  heard  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness, and,  if  the  management  of  the  tube  is  skilful,  any  frag- 
ment of  stone  lying  loose  in  the  bladder  is  sure  in  a  short  time 
to  be  driven  against  the  metallic  tube  so  as  to  announce  its 
presence  by  a  characteristic  click,  quite  distinct  from  that  emitted 
by  the  flapping  of  the  bladder  wall  against  the  eye  of  the  instru- 
ment. Fine  sand  and  thin  scales  of  stone  make  no  sharp  click, 
and  all  such  may  be  left  to  pass  by  nature's  efforts,  but  any  piece 
large  enough  to  require  the  lithotrite  can  hardly  escape  detection 
by  the  educated  ear." 

Time  occupied  in  Litholapaxy. — This  may  be,  on  an  average, 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  Prof.  .Bigelow  (Amer. 
Journ.  Med.Sci.,  January  1878)  operated  continuously  for  upwards 
of  three  hours,  removing  744  grains,  the  patient  making  a  good 
recovery.  Mr.  K.Harrison  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  August  10,  1882) 
removed  a  2 \  oz.  stone  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes.  Sir  H. 
Thompson  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  298)  says  that  it  is  rarely 
needful  to  prolong  an  operation  beyond  fifty  or  seventy  minutes. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Operation  of  Lithotrity  briefly  con- 
trasted.— Old  lithotrity  advocated  short  sittings,  brief  use  of  in- 
struments, and  left  the  expulsion  of  fragments,  &c,  as  much  as 
possible  to  nature.  It  probably  requires  less  skill,  and,  in  Mr. 
Cadge's  words,  "  is  gentler,  milder,  less  formidable  altogether  ; 

no  anassthetic  is  probably  required  ;  no  extra  assistance  

A  nervous  timid  patient  may  prefer  this  to  the  more  heroic  and 
rougher,  if  more  expeditious,  method."  It  might  be  added  that  it 
is  less  tiring  to  the  surgeon.  But  these  advantages  are  trifling 
as  compared  with  its  disadvantages,  which  are  done  away  with  by 
the  new  operation,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  prolonged  passage 
of  fragments,  often  rough  and  angular,  along  a  bruised  urethra. 

The  new  method  of  litholapaxy,  introduced  by  Prof.  Bigelow, 
resulted  from,  and  was  led  up  to  by,  several  achievements  of 
modern  surgery.  Without  ansesthetics,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  large  instruments  admitted  by  the  urethra,  without  the  pitch 


*  Loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  246.  The  whole  of  this  account,  with  its  vigorous  life-like 
language,  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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of  perfection  and  power  to  which  modern  instruments  have  been 
brought,  litholapaxy  would  still  be  an  impossibility.  Owing  to  its 
brilliant  success,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  relieves  the  patient, 
the  single-sitting  method  has  practically  rendered  the  other  obsolete. 

After-treatment. — The  chief  points  hex-e  are  :  rest  in  bed,  the 
patient  turning  on  his  side  to  pass  water,  for  the  first  few  days ; 
hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  hot  bottles  at  first ;  morphia 
subcutaneously,  if  indicated ;  warm  milk,  barley-water,  mineral 
waters  or  lemonade,  a  little  whisky  or  brandy  being  given,  if 
needful  :  all  chills  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  putting  the  patient  frequently  in 
hot  hip-baths  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  soft  catheter,  and  the  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  will  give  i 
much  relief.     The  urine  should  always  be  strained  through  muslin 
to  collect  the  debris. 

Complications  during  Lithotrity  and  Litholapaxy. 

1 .  Escape  of  Urine. — This  may  take  place  during  or  after  the  | 
passage  of  the  lithotrite.  The  penis  should  be  compressed  i 
against  the  lithotrite,  and  a  pause  made  while  the  patient  is  got  tj 
more  fully  under  the  anaesthetic.  If  this  fail,  tying  a  tape  round  I 
the  penis  and  instrument,  injecting  a  little  fluid,  or  putting  off: 
the  operation  till  the  bladder  is  in  a  more  fitting  state  after  the 
use  of  instruments,  injections,  and  such  drugs  as  belladonna  and  I 
subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia,  may  be  made  use  of. 

2.  Haemorrhage. — Sufficient  blood  to  stain  the  fluid  in  the  I 
evacuator  during  the  operation,  and  the  urine  for  a  day  or  two 
after  it,  is  not  uncommon.     If  the  haemorrhage  during  the  opera-  • 
tion  is  severe,  the  surgeon  must  decide  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
damage  to  the  bladder  or  urethra,  to  his  having  scratched  the  ; 
latter  by  withdrawing  a  fragment  in  the  evacuator's  eye,  to  bruis- 
ing of  an  enlarged  prostate,  or  to  co-existent  growth.    In  this  • 
last  case  the  supra-pubic  operation  will  probably  have  to  be  per-  ■ 
formed  either  at  the  time  or  later  ;  in  the  other  cases  the  surgeon 
must  decide  on  completing  or  deferring  the  crushing  by  the 
amount  he  has  already  effected,  his  experience,  and  the  amount 
of  the  bruising  inflicted. 

3.  Clogging  or  Fracture  of  the  Lithotrite— Clogging  or  impac- 
tion is  liable  to  happen  with  a  non-fenestrated  instrument  with 
weak  and  narrow  blades.  With  one  properly  made,  with  as 
broad  blades  as  possible,  and  the  male  one  blunt,  roughened,  and 
laterally  bevelled  off,  the  accident  is  unlikely.  When  it  occurs^ 
must  be  met  by  percussing  the  instrument,  if  opening  and  closing 
the  blades,  and  thus  freeing  them  in  .the  fluid,  is  impossible.  If 
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the  impaction  persist,  the  blades  must  be  withdrawn  as  far  as 
possible  by  safely  maintained  traction.  If  no  force  that  IB  wise 
will  withdraw  them,  they  should  be  cut  upon  in  the  perineum, 
thrust  out,  unloaded,  and  withdrawn,  and  the  rest  of  the  stone 
removed  as  by  a  median  lithotomy.  If,  owing  to  any  defect  m 
the  instrument,  the  blades,  though  not  clogged,  cannot  be  screwed 
up  they  must  be  cut  upon  as  above,  thrust  through,  and,  it  pos- 
sible, filed  off.  If  a  blade  break  off,  it  must  either  be  caught  and 
withdrawn  by  another  lithotrite,  or  the  patient  cut  at  once. 
4.  Injury  to  the  Bladder  or  Urethra. 

Complications  after  Litholapaxy  and  Lithotrity.— These 
are  much  the  same  as  those  already  given  at  p.  927,  as  occur- 
ring after  lithotomy*  The  chief  differences  are  the  greater  lia- 
bility to  rigors  and  urinary  fever,  and  the  greater  frequency  of 
epididymitis.  Bruising  of  the  urethra  has  also  to  be  remembered, 
whether  by  the  instruments,  or,  after  the  old-fashioned  lithotrity, 
by  the  passage  of  fragments. 

LITHOLAPAXY  IN  MALE  CHILDREN. 

The  advisability  of  this  mode  of  treating  stone  is  still  sub  judice. 
It  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Surgeon-Major  Keegan,t  who, 
after  a  wide  experience  of  large  stones  in  India,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  objections  usually  made  to  litholapaxy  in  boys  are 
not  valid.     Thus — (1)   as  to  the  smallness  of  the  bladder,  the 
bladder  of  a  boy  of  even  only  three  or  four  is,  as  a  rule,  quite 
roomy  enough  to  permit  of  the  efficient  working  of  a  small  litho- 
trite and  a  medium  or  full-sized  aspirator  if  gently  worked.  The 
bladders  of  boys  with  stone  are,  as  a  rule,  healthy,  and  will  stand 
more  distension  proportionately  to  their  capacity  than  the  bladders 
of  old  men.    (2)  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  and  urethra.     Dr.  Keegan  thinks  that,  with  an 
anaesthetic,  this  may  be  safely  disregarded.    (3)  The  liability  to 
laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 
This  objection  is,  he  thinks,  a  theoretical  one  only.     (4)  The 
small  calibre  of  the  urethra.    Dr.  Keegari  states  that  not  only  is 
the  calibre  of  the  urethra  in  boys  of  six  or  eight  not  very  small, 
but  that  of  boys  of  only  three  or  four  is  sometimes  very  large. 


-..  *  The  same  want  of  space  that  caused  uiu  to  treat  these,  above,  top  briefly, 
prevents  my  going  into  them  again  here. 

t  IAtliolapaxy  in  Male  Children  and  HEale  Adults  (Churchill,  1S87) ;  Lancet, 
1886. 
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As  in  men,  the  true  calibre  of  the  urethra  cannot  be  told  unlesi 
the  meatus,  which  is  sometimes  very  small,  is  incised.  Speakin 
generally,  the  urethra  of  a  boy  from  three  to  six  will  admit  a 
No.  7  or  a  No.  8  lithotrite  (Eng.  scale),  and  that  of  a  boy  o: 
eight  or  ten*  will  admit  a  No.  10,  a  No.  1 1,  and  even  sometimei 
a  No.  1 4.     "  With  a  No.  8  lithotrite  and  a  No.  8  evacuating 
catheter  it  is,  I  find,  quite  feasible  to  dispose  of  a  mulberry  cal- 
culus weighing  between  two  and  three  hundred  grains  in  an 
hour's  time."  t 

Dr.  Keegan  insists  upon  the  completely  fenestrated  lithotrite 
as  being  the  only  perfectly  safe  instrument  to  use,  as,  with  any- 
other,  clogging  of  the  blades  is  a  very  likely  and  a  most  dangerous 
complication. 

In  discussing,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  the  advisability 
of  surgeons  adopting,  as  a  general  rule,  this  method  of  dealing 
with  stone  in  male  children,  I  pointed  out  (1)  that  one  very  im- 
portant matter,  the  percentage  of  recurrence  after  litholapaxy  at 
this  age,  had  been  left  undealt  with  by  Dr.  Keegan ;  and  (2)  that 
such  an  individual  experience,  splendid  as  it  is,  can  scarcely  be 
taken  to  furnish  a  rule  to  those  who  only  meet  with  stone  at  com- 
paratively rare  intervals.  Dr.  Keegan  has  since  written  on  both! 
these  points  (Ind.  Med.  Gazette,  Feb.  1 890,  p.  40)4  It  will  be  seen 
that,  with  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  fact  that  recurrence  after 
litholapaxy  in  boys  in  India  is  so  very  small,  is  due  to  the  oppor- 
tunities and  experience,  absolutely  unrivalled  and  never  to  be 
known  in  this  country,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  surgeons  in  India, 
in  treating  stone  in  the  bladder.  With  regard  to  my  second 
point,  Dr.  Keegan  strongly  confirms  what  I  wrote.  (1)  Recur- 
rence of  stone  after  litholapaxy  in  India.  Speaking  from  an 
experience  of  1 1  o  cases  of  his  own,  Dr.  Keegan  has  "  arrived  at 


*  Mr.  Walsham  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society  ( Trans.,  vol.  xix.  p.  240) 
a  case  of  lithotrity  at  a  single  sitting  in  a  boy  aged  ten.  The  stone  here  was 
very  small,  weighing  15  grains,  and  lateral  lithotomy  had  been  performed  about 
six  months  before.  . 

t  Dr.  Keegan  has  had  constructed  by  Messrs.  Weiss  a  lithotrite,  No.  6  in  tne 
stem  and  in  the  angle,  which  will  readily  pass  through  the  urethra?  of  the  great 
majority  of  boys  of  between  two  and  three,  and  is  perfectly  capable  of  disposing 
of  stones  weighing  up  to  2  drachms.  A  rather  larger  one  is  No.  6  in  the  stem 
and  No.  8  in  the  angle.  Dr.  Keegan  advises  any  one  wishing  to  give  litholapaxy 
in  boys  a  fair  trial,  to  provide  himself  with  a  set  of  completely  fenestrated 
lithotrites  running  from  No.  6  to  No.  10  (Eng.  scale). 

+  Dr.  Keegan  in  a  letter  of  later  date  says  that  his  litholapaxies  in  boys  now 
amount  to  1 25,  with  only  four  deaths.    In  three  of  these  extensive  disorganization 
of  the  kidneys  was  proved  to  exist.    In  the  fourth  there  were  strong  reasons 
suspecting  it. 
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the  conclusion  that  recurrence  of  stone  does  not  follow  litholapaxy 
in  male  children  any  oftener  than  it  does  lateral  lithotomy,  pro- 
vided the  former  operation  be  skilfully  performed."  Dr.  Keegan 
points  out  that  the  states  of  the  bladder  which  favour  a  recurrence 
 viz.,  an  organ  feeble  and  atonic,  and  often  hypertrophied,  fasci- 
culated, or  sacculated,  and  enlarged  prostates — are  not  met  with  in 
boys.  With  regard  to  my  second  point,  that  such  an  individual 
experience,  so  different  to  anything  that  we  meet  with  here,  should 
not  mislead  those  who  only  meet  with  stone  at  comparatively 
rare  intervals  to  substitute  litholapaxy  for  the  eminently  safe 
operation*  which  lateral  lithotomy  has  been  proved  to  be  in  boys, 
Dr.  Keegan  writes  as  follows  :  "I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Jacobson  in  doubting  if  in  Great  Britain  lithotomy  in  male 
children  will  be  replaced  by  litholapaxy.  And  why  ?  Because 
to  render  himself  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  lithotrite,  the 
surgeon  must  be  afforded  frequent  opportunities  of  dealing  with 
cases  of  stone ;  and  as  such  opportunities  occur  only  at  rare 
intervals  to  the  majority  of  hospital  surgeons  in  Great  Britain, 
they  will  therefore  very  naturally  cling  to  that  operation  which  is 
performed  by  aid  of  the  instrument  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar,  the  scalpel." 

TREATMENT  OP  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER  IN 

THE  FEMALE. 

Practical  Points. — The  absence  of  any  prostate  or  of  a  fixed 
smooth  trigone-surface  is  of  importance  here,  especially  with 
regard  to  lithotrity.  The  aid  given  by  a  finger  in  the  vagina, 
the  dilatability  of  the  urethra,  the  association  of  calculi  with 
foreign  bodies,  are  also  well  known.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
enlargement  of  the  uterus  or  prolapse  of  the  vaginal  wall  of  the 
bladder  interferes  with  the  treatment  of  stone. 

Operations. 

A.  In  Adults. — We  have  here  the  following  three  methods  to 
consider : — 

i.  Dilatation. — When  the  stone  is  small — i.e.,  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  a  stone  not  exceeding  £  inch  in  its  largest  diameter — it 


*  Mr.  Bryant,  in  writing  of  the  successes  which  lateral  lithotomy  has  given  in 
children  (Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  106)  states  that  during  seventeen  years  100  patients  had 
been  cut  consecutively  at  Guy's  without  a  death.  Another  matter  deserves  mention. 
Cutting  for  stone  is  no  longer  limited,  as  of  old,  to  a  few  great  centres.  How 
many  institutions  in  or  out  of  London,  how  many  cottage  hospitals,  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  set  of  special  instruments  which  are  necessary. 
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may  be  safely  removed  by  rapid  dilatation  with  Weiss's  instrument 
guarded  with  fine  drainage-tube,*  followed  by  a  finger  (the  little 
one  first). 

2.  Litholapaxy. — By  this  means  calculus  in  the  female  bladder 
may  be  most  frequently  and  efficiently  treated.  Thus,  hard  stones 
under  an  ounce,  and  phosphatic  ones  of  a  much  larger  size,  may 
be  dealt  with  at  one  sitting.  The  character  of  the  ring  or  sound 
with  the  staff,  the  bite  of  the  lithotrite,  and  the  condition  of  the 
urine  will  aid  here.  A  shorter  instrument  will  be  found  much 
more  convenient  to  work  with.  Where  there  is  much  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  much  difficulty  will  be  met  with  in  keeping  fluid 
in  it,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  prostate  and  the  shortness  and 
directness  of  the  urethra.  The  pelvis  must  be  well  elevated,  the 
patient  placed  fully  under  the  anaesthetic,  and  the  finger  of  an 
assistant  should  make  pressure  on  the  urethra.  In  other  respects 
the  operation  resembles  that  already  fully  given  for  the  male 
(P-  93 2)-  dilatable  urethra  admits  a  full-size  evacuating 
tube. 

3.  Lithotomy. — This  operation  is  called  for  when  the  stones 
are  multiple, t  when  one  is  too  large,  especially  if  mainly  hard  as 
well,  when  there  is  a  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus,!  when  there  is 


*  So  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  splitting  the  soft  parts.  It  is  not  meant  by  the 
above  remarks  that  much  larger  stones  have  not  been  successfully  passed 
and  removed  from  the  female  bladder.  Thus,  Dr.  Yelloly  (Med.  CJiir.  Trans., 
vol.  vi.  p.  574)  gives  a  case  in  which  a  stone,  weighing  3  oz.  drs.,  was  ex- 
tracted ;  incontinence  followed.  Where  large  calculi— e.g.,  of  6  oz.— have  come 
away  spontaneously,  it  has  been  usually  by  a  process  of  prolapsus  and  ulcera- 
tion combined.  We  do  not  yet  know  what  is  the  greatest  dilatation  which  the 
female  urethra  will  safely  bear.  Perhaps  the  limit  given  above  is,  if  anything, 
too  small.  Erichsen  (Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  1024)  gives  »  8  or  10  lines  in  diameter  " 
as  the  size  of  a  stone  which  can  be  safely  extracted  by  this  means.  Sir  H. 
Thompson  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  hi.  p.  308)  says  "dilatation  should  never  be 
employed  for  any  calculus  larger  than  a  small  nut  or  a  large  bean  in  an  adult, 
which  limits  its  application  to  very  few  cases."  Mr.  Bryant  (Surgery,  vol.  a. 
p  120)  states  that,  "in  children,  a  stone  f  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  adults  1  inch, 
may  be  fearlessly  removed  from  the  bladder  by  rapid  dilatation  and  extraction, 
with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  I  have  removed  larger 
calculi  2  inches  in  diameter,  by  this  means,  without  any  injurious  after-effect, 
but  it 'is  probably  not  wise  to  make  the  attempt,  the  surgeon  possessing  m 
lithotrity  an  efficient  aid  or  substitute."  Dr.  Keyes  (Intern.  Encycl.  of  i>urg, 
vol  vi  v  2Q7)  recommends  not  dilating  the  urethra  more  than  £  inch. 

+  AsinDr  Galabin's  case  (06,*.  Sac.  Trans.,  April  7,  1880),  in  which  twelve 
large  calculi  and  about  fifty  smaller  ones  were  removed  successfully  by  vagmw 
lithotomy  from  the  bladder  of  a  woman  aged  sixty-one 

t  As  in  the  large  stone  formed  round  a  hair-pin,  and  figured  (p.  579)  by  J** 
and  Barbour  in  their  Manual  of  Gynaeology.    Here  the  projection  of  the  h*r 
pm  on  either  side  of  the  stone  would  indicate,  nowadays,  the  supra-pubic 
operation. 
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oreat  irritability  with  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  or  when  a  growth 
co-exists. 

Of  the  following  methods— (a)  vaginal,  (6)  supra-pubic,  (c)  ure- 
thral, and  (d)  the  lateral  method  of  Buchanan — the  first  two 
only  need  be  alluded  to. 

Vaginal  Lithotomy. — By  this  is  meant  extraction  of  a  stone 
through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  behind  the 
vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  thus  not  interfering  with  this 
canal  at  all. 

This  anterior  wall  is  about  4  inches  long  in  the  adult ;  in  rela- 
tion with  it  is  anteriorly  the  urethra,  to  be  felt  as  a  cord  through 
this  wall,  behind  this  the  bladder,  and  farther  back  the  'os  and 
cervix  uteri.  No  peritonaeum  is  normally  in  relation  with  this 
wall,  as  this  membrane  leaves  the  uterus  half-way  down  to  pass 
directly  on  to  the  bladder.  No  important  vessels  or  nerves  are  met 
with  in  vaginal  lithotomy  :  but  this,  though  the  simplest  and  easiest 
of  all  the  methods  of  cutting  for  stone,  will  be  but  rarely  called  for, 
as  in  all  moderate  stones  in  women  litholapaxy  is  usually  available, 
while  in  the  case  of  larger  ones,  and  with  all  calculi  in  female 
children,  the  supra-pubic  method  is  indicated,  save  for  tiny  stones 
which  can  be  removed  after  dilatation.  The  only  drawback 
of  a  vaginal  lithotomy  in  women  is  the  risk  of  a  fistula,  but  this 
need  only  be  taken  into  account  where  phosphatic  urine  is  present, 
or  where  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  bruised  during  the 
extraction  of  the  stone.  In  either  case  the  calculus  will  probably 
be  a  large  one  or  multiple,  a  condition,  as  already  stated,  which 
is  better  dealt  with  otherwise.  The  following  case,  which  came 
under  my  care  in  1889,  is  a  good  instance  of  how  the  operation 
may  be  occasionally  called  for  ("Vaginal  Lithotomy  in  a  Patient 
6|  Months  Pregnant ;  Immediate  Suture  of  the  Wound — 
Recovery;  Normal  Delivery  at  Full  Time"  {Lancet,  vol.  i.  1889, 
p.  628).  A.  L.,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Montagu  Day,  of  Harlow,  December  7,  1888.  For  three  years 
she  had  had  bladder  trouble — viz.,  hypogastric  pain,  cystitis,  very 
frequent  micturition  day  and  night,  with  stoppages  of  the  stream, 
and  acute  suffering  after  the  bladder  was  emptied.  The  patient 
was  extremely  timid  and  nervous,  owing  to  her  four  confinements 
having  been  "  tight "  and  lingering.  Craniotomy  had  been  re- 
quired with  the  first,  and  with  another  labour  was  induced  at 
seven  months. — December  8.  The  urethra  was  dilated,  and  the 
bladder  explored.  A  calculus,  apparently  an  inch  in  either 
diameter,  was  felt ;  the  bladder  was  extremely  contracted,  with 
its  mucous  membrane  in  places  raw  and  bleeding,  in  others 
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encrusted  with  phosphates.    It  was  decided,  for  the  reasons  givei 
below  (p.  945),  to  perform  vaginal  lithotomy. — December  10 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  exploration  the  patient  had  recoveree 
control  over  her  bladder.     Chloroform  being  given,  the  vaghu 
was  thoroughly  syringed  out  with  hyd.  perch,  (i  to  iooo),  th. 
posterior  wall  was  well  drawn  down  with  a  duckbill  speculum: 
A  straight  lithotomy  staff  (No.  4)  was  then  passed,  and  the  sitd 
of  the  stone  determined.    A  sharp  hook  was  next  inserted  iutc 
the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  so  as  to  drag  the  anterior  wall  o- 
the  vagina  upwards  and  forwards.     This,  however,  caused  suet 
free  oozing  that  it  had  to  be  removed,  and  sponge-pressure 
applied.    This  bleeding  was  partly  caused  by  the  vascularity  ol 
the  parts  due  to  pregnancy,  and  partly  by  that  set  up  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  urethra  two  days  before.     A  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  introduced  so  as  to  avoid  the  urethra  and  neck  of  theJ 
bladder,  was  carried  into  the  groove  of  the  staff  through  thei 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  then 
backwards  for  nearly  2  inches.    The  gush  of  urine  which  at  once 
followed  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  knife  carried  the  stone  down 
wards,  and  it  was  extracted  with  lithotomy  forceps  with  the 
utmost  ease.     After  the  bladder  had  been  explored  with  the 
finger,  it  was  repeatedly  washed  out  from  the  wound  *  withi 
diluted  Thompson's  fluid  (a).     Little  bleeding  had  followed  out 
the  incision,  and  it  was  clear  that  sutures  would  entirely  control 
what  remained.    The  vagina  having  been  well  sponged  out,  the 
edges  of  the  incision,  clean  cut  and  without  bruising, f  were  adjusted 
with  six  salmon-gut  sutures  and  four  of  horsehair.  The  apposition 
was  tested  with  a  fine  probe,  especially  behind,  where  a  little 
difficulty  was  met  with  in  inserting  the  sutures.     Owing  to  the 
patient's  straining  at  this  time,  some  urine  escaped  from  the 
urethra,  but  none  came  through  the  wound.  The  vagina  was  next 
thoroughly  syringed  with  a  solution  of  hyd.  perch.  (1  in  1000) 
dried  out  with  aseptic  sponges,  and  dusted  with  iodoform.  To 
secure  more  certain  asepsis,  and  also  to  support  the  wound  and 
sutures,  the  vagina  was  lightly  plugged  with  strips  of  iodoform 
gauze.    Though  this  was  done  with  all  gentleness,  it  was  soon 
after  noticed  that  blood  was  trickling  from  the  vagina.  On 
removal  of  the  strips,  two  small  lacerations  on  the  right  side  of 


*  It  would  be  wiser  to  do  this  from  the  urethra, 
t  Under  less  favourable  conditions  closing  the  wound  may  have  to  be  deferred 
till  the  parts  are  quite  healthy. 
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{the  vagina,  near  the  orifice,  the  parts  here  being  exceedingly 
pulpy  and  vascular,  were  oozing  freely.  This  was  arrested  by 
!  tying  up  the  bleeding  points  with  chromic  gut.  The  vagina  was 
again  irrigated  and  insufflated,  but  no  further  trial  of  plugging 
was  made.  As  soon  as  the  patient  was  replaced  in  bed,  a  soft 
catheter  was  inserted  to  empty  into  a  "  slipper."  The  recovery 
was  rapid  and  without  drawback.  The  ten  sutures  were  removed 
on  the  eighth  day  with  the  aid  of  chloroform.  The  catheter  was 
retained  till  the  twelfth  day,  when  the  patient  was  allowed  to  get 
on  a  sofa.  She  left  the  hospital  seventeen  days  after  the  opera- 
tion. Dr.  Day  wrote,  on  March  1 9,  that  the  patient  had  been  safely 
confined  without  any  trouble  with  the  lithotomy  incision.  The 
first  question  to  decide  here  was  whether  to  operate  at  once  or 
to  let  the  pregnancy  (already  advanced  to  six  months  and  a  half) 
be  first  concluded.  While  the  stone  itself  was  not  large  enough 
to  have  interfered  with  labour,  both  Dr.  Day  and  I  thought  that, 
if  the  bladder  were  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  state  for 
another  two  months  and  a  half,  the  cystitis  would  be  rendered 
much  more  difficult  of  treatment,  intensified,  as  it  was  likely  to 
be,  by  a  lingering  and  difficult  confinement,  such  as  the  patient 
was  liable  to.  It  having  been  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to 
interfere  at  once,  the  choice  lay  between  (1)  dilatation  of  the 
urethra,  (2)  litholapaxy,  and  (3)  lithotomy. — (1)  Dilatation.  The 
size  of  the  stone  at  once  put  this  aside.  Though  small  (240  gr.), 
it  was  a  full  inch  in  one  diameter,  and  just  over  f  inch  in  the 
other.  With  such  a  stone  (a  hard  one,  of  lithic  acid  and  lithates, 
there  was  a  very  serious  risk  of  after  incontinence  (especially 
when  the  blades  of  a  small  forceps  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  well).  (2)  Litholapaxy.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
co-existing  pregnancy,  the  stone  might  well  have  been  thus  dealt 
with.  But  as  great  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  present  in 
addition  to  the  pregnancy,  it  was  thought  that  litholapaxy  was 
more  likely  to  require  a  prolonged  anaesthetic  and  to  cause  greater 
disturbance  of  some  important  pelvic  and  abdominal  viscera  than 
the  remarkably  simple  and  rapid  vaginal  lithotomy.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  way  in  which  the  anaesthetic  would  be  taken, 
and  its  after-results,  were  more  than  ever  matters  of  uncertaintv 
in  this  case.  If  the  anaesthetic  had  been  badly  taken,  we  had  to 
face  the  risks,  on  the  one  hand,  of  premature  labour  coming  on, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  difficulty  in  completing  the  operation,  and 
thus  of  fragments  being  left  behind,  which  would  intensify  the 
already  existing  cystitis.  (3)  Lithotomy.  It  being  decided  to 
resort  to  this,  the  vaginal  method  was  chosen  from  its  great 
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simplicity,  the  small  amount  of  anaesthetic  required,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  gave  for  washing  out  the  bladder  at  the  time  of 
the  operation. 

Supra-pubic  Lithotomy. — This  has  been  fully  described  att! 
p.  915.  The  fluid  is  retained  in  the  bladder  by  finger-pressure  - 
upon  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

B.  In  Children — Some  of  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Walsham 
has  drawn  in  a  very  helpful  paper  (St.  Bartlwl.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xi. . 
p.  129)  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

For  small  stones  rapid  dilatation  under  chloroform  is  better,  as? 
causing  less  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  That? 
moderate-  and  even  large-sized  stones  have  been  removed  by  dila-  • 
tation,  but  that,  as  incontinence  has  frequently  followed-  fiom  1 
over-disteusion,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  subject  the  patient  to  this  i 
risk.     That,  after  limited  dilatation ,  should  the  stone  appear ! 
larger  than  was  anticipated,  it  may  be  crushed  with  safety ;  but, 
should  crushing  be  considered  unadvisable  or  impossible,  it  is  1 
better  to  perform  vaginal  lithotomy  than  subject  the  patient  to  1 
any  risk  of  incontinence  by  over-dilatation.    That  it  is  not  safe  1 
to  aid  the  dilatation  by  incising  the  urethral  walls.    That  incision 
of  the  urethra  alone,  without  dilatation,  in  whatever  direction 
practised,  is  frequently  attended  with  incontinence,  and  should 
therefore  be  abandoned.     That  moderate  and  even  large  stones 
can  be  easily  removed  from  young  children  by  vaginal  lithotomy, 
aided,  if  necessary,  by  dilatation  of  the  vagina,  incision  of  the 
fourchette,  and  crushing  of  the  stone  by  the  wound  made  through 
the  septum,  without  any  risk  of  a  permanent  vesico- vaginal 
fistula  so  long  as  the  edges  of  the  incision  are  not  bruised  in  the 
extraction. 

Mr.  Walsham  considers  each  of  the  above  and  several  other 
points  separately,  and  supports  them  with  evidence.  I  think  that 
this  tends  to  show,  in  the  case  of  vaginal  lithotomy,  that,  though 
a  stone  may  be  thus  extracted  after  dilatation  of  the  vagina,  divi- 
sion of  the  fourchette,  and  destruction  of  the  hymen,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  in  these  latter  cases  to  insert  sutures  satisfactorily. 
It  will  be  wiser,  I  think,  to  make  use  of  the  supra-pubic  opera- 
tion in  female  children  for  all  save  the  very  smallest  stones. 
Lithotrity  is  by  no  means  easy  in  these  small  bladders,  and  the 
risk  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  has  already  been  shown  to  be  very 
great. 

I  would  refer  my  readers  to  a  case  of  supra-pubic  operation  by 
Mr.  Barwell  in  a  child  aged  nine,  from  whom  a  stone  weighing 
2i  oz.  was  successfully  removed.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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Mr.  Barwell  was  led  to  adopt  the  supra-pubic  operation  from 
his  having  had  within  seven  months  no  less  than  three  cases  of 
vesico-vaginal  fistula?  originating  in  the  extraction  of  calculi 
during  infancy  and  youth  by  different  surgeons  (Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  Ixix.  p.  342). 

CYSTOTOMY. 

Indications. — The  operation  of  opening  the  bladder,  apart 
from  such  cases  as  exploring  for  growth,  foreign  body,  &c,  may 
be  required  in — 

1.  Some  cases  of  cystitis.  When  the  urine  is  fetid  and  slimy. 
When  pain  in  the  bladder  and  penis  is  intense,  leading  to  loss  of 
sleep  and  appetite.  When  there  is  a  high  temperature  and  other 
evidence  of  imminent  septicaemia.  When  all  other  treatment  has 
failed,  and  when  washing  out  is  insufficient  or  unendurable. 

The  operation  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  kidneys,  must  not  be 
put  off  too  late.  Much  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  irrigating 
the  bladder  freely,  and  afterwards  mopping  it  out  with  a  small 
sponge  and  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  3SS  or  — ^j- 

2.  Some  cases  of  great  irritability  of  the  bladder  persisting 
after  dilatation  of  a  stricture.  Mr.  E.  Harrison  (Surg.  Bis.  of  the 
Urin.  Org.,  p.  201)  believes  that  the  continuance  of  the  irritability 
in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  muscular  hypertrophy  which  the 
bladder  has  undergone  in  its  constant  endeavours  to  force  urine 
through  the  obstruction  -in  front  of  it,  and  that  the  cystotomy  is 
curative  by  bringing  about  atrophy  or  loss  of  that  muscularity. 

3.  Some  cases  of  tubercular  cystitis  (p.  901).  Here  the 
bladder  may  be  drained  to  give  relief  from  intense  suffering ;  but 
the  relief  here  is  often  short-lived,  the  presence  of  a  tube  being 
resented  by  the  ulcerated  bladder.  If  the  tube  is  dispensed  with, 
the  patient  cannot  be  kept  dry,  and  the  wound  soon  closes. 

4.  As  part  of  other  operations.  Thus,  in  plastic  operations 
about  the  urethra,  to  keep  the  parts  dry,  the  bladder  may  be 
opened.    I  have  done  this  in  a  case  of  epispadias. 

5.  As  this  operation  will  not  again  be  alluded  to,  I  may  remind 
my  readers  that  cystotomy,  or,  rather,  opening  the  prostatic 
urethra  on  a  staff,  has  been  recommended  by  Sir  H.  Thompson 
(Dis.  of  the  Prostate,  p.  176)  in  those  few  but  most  distressing 
cases  of  enlarged  prostate  leading  to  hourly  catheterism,  cystitis, 
loss  of  sleep,  and  other  aggravated  symptoms. 

The  above  are  instances  of  cases  calling  for  cystotomy.  The 
surgeon  will  have  to  choose  between  three  operations — viz., 
median  and  lateral  cystotomy  and  external  urethrotomy.  The 
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median  operation  is  almost  always  to  be  preferred  to  the  lateral, 
but  it  is  probable  that  external  urethrotomy  (pp.  896,  957)  will 
be  sufficient  as  to  drainage,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  operation 
is  less  risky  from  shock,  cellulitis,  and  secondary  haemorrhage. 
The  great  object  is  to  drain  the  cavity  thoroughly. 

Supra-pubic  cystotomy  is  employed  occasionally  in  Hunter's 
method  of  treating  stricture  by  passing  a  sound  from  the  bladder 
.  up  to  the  perinseum. 


RUPTURED  BLADDER. 

The  treatment  of  this  hitherto  most  fatal  injury  has  of  late 
years  been  cleared  up.*  Exploratory  operations  and  suture  of 
the  bladder  will  be  increasingly  successful  in  favourable  cases — 
i.e.,  those  seen  early  and  those  in  which  the  injury  is  limited  to 
the  bladder. 

Tivo  forms  of  rupture  are  recognized — the  intra-  and  extra- 
peritongeal.    It  may  be  well  to  state  succinctly  the  symptoms. 

Intra-peritonceal  Rupture. — (1)  History  of  a  likely  injury. 
(2)  Inability  to  pass  water. f  This  power  has,  however,  been 
preserved  in  both  varieties  ;  naturally  it  is  seen  most  frequently 
and  more  completely  in  extra-peritonseal  cases.  It  is  very 
rarely  normal  in  the  intra-peritonaeal  ruptures.  (3)  A  little 
bloody  urine  drawn  off  with  a  catheter.  (4)  Difficulty  of  manipu- 
lating an  instrument  in  a  contracted  bladder.  (5)  If  the  catheter, 
hitting  off  the  rent,  be  passed  beyond  the  bladder,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  blood-stained  fluid  is  withdrawn,  partly  urine,  partly 
serum,  from  irritation  of  the  peritonasum.J  (6)  Speedy  (usually) 
supervention  of  peritonitis.  (7)  Perhaps  fluctuation  and  dulness 
in  the  flanks. 

Uxtra-peritonceal  Rupture. — (1)  History  of  a  likely  injury 
(2)  Inability  to  pass  water  {vide  supra).     (3)  A  little  bloody 
urine  drawn  off.     (4)  The  catheter  finds  the  bladder  contracted. 
(5)  No  tapping  of  a  larger  amount  of  fluid.     (6)  Evidence  of 
extravasation  §  rather  than  of  peritonitis. 


*  Especially  by  Sir  W.  MacCormac's  paper,  with  two  successful  cases,  Lancet, 
1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

t  Thus  the  rent  may  be  valvular  or  blocked  by  intestine,  &c.  On  all  tnese 
and  many  other  points  the  reader  should  refer  to  Mr.  Rivington's  writings,  Dot. 
of  Surg.,  voL  i.  p.  152  and  Bupture  of  tlie  Urinary  Bladder,  for  exhaustive  com- 
pleteness and  helpful  information.  _ 

t  If  the  flow  through  the  catheter  is  markedly  increased  by  inspiration  ana 
diminished  by  expiration,  the  rent  is  probably  a  large  one. 

§  Thus,  if  the  rent  is  in  front,  the  urine  may  be  localized  there  with  circum* 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  following  may  mislead  :— 
There  may  be  very  little  pain  complained  of ;  no  sickness ;  a 
normal  temperature  ;  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  ;  upwards 
of  half  a  pint  of  urine  may  be  drawn  off  night  and  morning,  and 
yet  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  contain  much  fluid.  Peritonitis 
may  be  absent  post  mortem,  though  tympanitis  be  present  during 
life,  and  though  fluid  be  found  in  the  peritonaeal  cavity.  The 
patient  may  live  five  days,  apparently  improving,  and  then  die 
suddenly. 

Operation.— The  patient  being  under  an  anaesthetic,  the 
abdominal  wall  cleansed  and  shaved,  and  the  parts  relaxed,*  a 
free  incision,  5  or  6  inches  long  in  the  adult,  is  made  in  the 
middle  line.  The  linea  alba  being  divided,  the  recti  retracted 
and  partly  detached  if  needful,  all  bleeding-points  secured,  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound  and  the  parts  behind  the  pubes  are 
carefully  examined  for  ecchymosis,  extravasation,  &c.  If  neither 
of  these  nor  any  collection  of  fluid  is  found  outside  the  peritonaeum, 
this  is  opened,  when  a  large  gush  of  fluid  may  be  decisive.  The 
surgeon  now  introduces  one  finger  to  feel  the  rent,  and  the 
detection  of  this  may  be  facilitated  by  passing  a  short-beaked 
sound.  The  rent  will  vary  in  site  and  length,!  and  also  as  to  regu- 
larity, thickening,  &c.  If  it  be  a  long  one,  and  reach  downwards 
towards  the  recto-vesical  cul-de-sac,  the  introduction  of  a  rectal 
bag  (Figs.  146,  148,  pp.  917,  919)  may  be  of  assistance.  Sir 
W.  MacCormac  also  found  that  the  bladder  came  up  more  readily 
after  the  parietal  peritonaeum  had  been  transversely  divided  on 
each  side.  An  assistant  with  carefully  cleansed  hands  may  render 
service  at  this  time  by  hooking  up  the  bladder  with  two  fingers, 
while  the  intestines  are  kept  back  with  sponges.  The  rent,  being 
now  in  view,  is  cleansed,  and  sutures  of  fine  carbolized  silk 
inserted.  The  shortest  possible  needle  should  be  employed  here, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  wound  and  the  limited  space  there  is 
to  work  in.  Sir  W.  MacCormac  used  sixteen  of  these  in  one  case 
and  twelve  in  another,  and  his  success  is  largely  due  to  the  great 
care  with  which  they  were  inserted.    Thus,  they  were  put  in  £  inch 


scribed  dulness  ;  or  widely  diffused,  mounting  up  towards  the  umbilicus,  between 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  peritonaeum  ;  or  passing  into  the  iliac  fossa?,  or,  by 
the  canals,  into  the  scrotum  and  thighs. 

*  In  Mr.  Willett's  case  (8t.  BartM.  Iloxp.  Beports,  vol.  xii.  p.  209)  much 
difficulty  was  met  with  from  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  great, 
distension  of  the  intestines,  which  kept  crowding  out  of  the  wound,  and  were 
most  difficult  to  replace.  Peritonitis  had  set  in  here,  twenty-four  hours  having 
elapsed  since  the  injury. 

T  In  Sir  \v.  MacCormac's  cases  the  rents  were  4  and  2  inches  long. 
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apart,  after  Lembert's  method  (Fig.  123,  p.  788),  including  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  only,  beginning  at  the  lower  part,  and 
the  first  and  last  sutures  being  inserted  well  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  injury  so  as  to  prevent  leakage  from  the  extremities.  The 
following  precautions  are  taken  in  passing  them : — Fine  curved 
needles  are  used  on  holders ;  the  serous  surfaces  are  carefully  in- 
verted..   The  sutures  are  passed  through  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats  only.     This  avoids  the  risk  of  traversing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  in  animals  has  nearly  always  proved  fatal,  because 
— (1)  on  tightening  the  sutures,  the  mucous  membrane  falls 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  hinders  union ;  (2)  the 
urine  may  find  a  channel  through  the  points  of  passage  of  a 
suture,  and  so  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonasum ;  (3)  the  loop  of 
suture  within  the  bladder  is  a  foreign  body,  and  salts  may  be 
deposited  on  it. 

Wherever  a  gap  appears,  another  suture  should  be  inserted. 
If  there  is  time,  a  few  of  chromic  gut  may  be  inserted  through 
the  serous  coat  only  *  but  Sir  W.  MacOormac  regards  the  double 
row  as  unnecessary ;  8  or  1  o  oz.  of  boracic  acid  are  then  in- 
jected into  the  bladder,  to  see  if  it  is  water-tight ;  or  a  coloured 
fluid,  such  as  Oondy's  lotion,  may  be  used.  A  few  more  sutures 
may  be  required  till  this  fact  is  absolutely  certain.  The  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  now  most  carefully  wiped  out  with  sponges  on 
ovariotomy  clamp-forceps,  pushed  well  down  into  the  pelvis  and 
the  flanks  till  they  come  out  clean  and  dry  on  squeezing.  Sir  W 
MacOormac  made  use  of  another  method  of  cleansing  the  peri- 
tonaeum which  proved  simple  and  efficient— viz.,  irrigating  the 
peritoneal  cavity  with  2  gallons  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
boracic  acid  dissolved  in  boiled  water,  and  used  at  a  temperature 
of  9  8°.  The  tubing  to  which  the  nozzle  or  catheter  is  attached 
should  have  a  stop-cock,  that  the  flow  may  be  regulated.  All  the 
fluid  should  be  got  out  again  by  turning  the  patient  over,  holding 
the  edges  of  the  wound  apart,  &c. 

In  one  of  Sir  W.  MacCormac's  cases  a  drainage-tube  was 
passed  from  the  centre  of  the  wound  into  the  recto-vesical  cul-de- 
sac.  In  one  case  a  catheter  was  tied  in ;  in  the  other  (the 
slighter  case),  in  which  no  catheter  was  left  in,  urine  was  passed 
involuntarily  a  few  hours  after  the  operation;  this  went  on  at 
short  intervals  till  the  third  day,  when  the  control  became 
complete.  •  


*  Sutures  through  the  serous  coat,  only,  invariably  give  way. 
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PUNCTURE  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  following  methods  will  be  considered  here  : — 

i.  The  Aspirator. 

ii.  Supra-pubic  Puncture. 

iii.  Puncture  per  Rectum. 

iv.  Puncture  through  the  Prostate. 

i.  The  Aspirator. — This  may  be  used  in  cases  of  great 
urgency,  when  the  surgeon  is  compelled  to  relieve  retention  with- 
out regard  to  the  cause  ;  when  he  is  without  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  other  and  perhaps  better  methods  ;  it  is  especially  suited 
to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  urine  will 
again,  in  a  few  hours,  be  passed  by  the  urethra.  Thus,  in 
gonorrhoeal  retention  where  a  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  having 
perhaps  been  clumsily  used,  and  where  relief  is  urgently  required, 
where  retention  has  supervened  on  a  stricture  of  only  two  or  three 
years'  standing,  it  may  be  used  successfully,  giving  time  for  warm 
baths  and  opium  to  act.  In  an  old  stricture,  in  one  of  traumatic 
origin,  or  in  a  case  of  enlarged  prostate,  it  can  only  be  a  temporary 
measure,  and  should  only  be  used  when  other  instruments  are  not 
available. 

The  question  arises,  Hoiv  far  will  aspiration  tear  repetition  ? 
This  is  quite  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand,  in  a  case  of  prostatic 
retention  not  admitting  a  catheter,  the  patient  being  throughout  in 
a  most  grave  condition,  Dr.  Brown  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  May  23, 
1874)  used  the  aspirator  fifteen  times  between  January  2nd 
and  1 2th,  "  with  immediate  relief  on  every  occasion,  and  with- 
out the  smallest  inconvenience  or  injury  from  the  punctures." 
Mr.  Hague  (Lancet,  1885,  vol.  ii.  p.  385),  in  a  patient,  aged 
ninety,  with  prostatic  retention  of  forty -eight  hours'  duration, 
aspirated,  and  continued  to  do  so  daily  for  nearly  five  weeks,  as 
no  catheter  could  be  passed.  Such  numerous  aspirations  caused 
no  ill  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  mine  of  prostatic  retention 
in  which  the  aspirator  had  been  used  only  three  times,  on  the 
death  of  the  patient  from  bronchitis  on  the  fourth  day,  the  third 
and  last  puncture  was  found  to  be  leaking.  Dr.  Campbell 
(Brit.  Med.  Jo  urn.,  February  21,  1886)  records  a  case  in  which 
the  bladder  had  been  aspirated  twice,  internal  urethrotomy  was 
performed,  "  progress  was  good  for  a  day  or  two,  when  some 
inflammation  appeared  at  one  of  the  punctures,  an  abscess  formed, 
peritonitis  came  on,  and  the  man  died."    Where  aspiration  is  to 
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be  used,  the  condition  of  the  bladder  walls  and  of  the  urine  must 
be  taken  into' account.* 

If  aspiration  be  made  use  of,  a  fine  needle  should  be  employed, 
and  introduced  just  above  the  pubes  while  an  assistant  steadies 
the  bladder  by  pressure  on  either  side.  The  bladder  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  much  distended  before  the  puncture  is 
repeated,  otherwise  urine  may  be  forced  out. 

ii.  Supra-pubic  Puncture. — This  operation  has  the  advatir- 
tages  of  being  easily  performed,  of  giving  permanent  relief  if 
desired,  and  of  being  safe. 

The  two  objections  brought  against  it  are  that  (i)  it  gives  bad 
drainage,  and  (2)  it  is  liable  to  extravasation.!  Neither  of  these 
is  borne  out  by  facts.  While  the  patient  is  in  bed,  good  drain- 
age can  be  provided  by  turning  him  on  his  side  and  attaching 
tubing  to  the  cannula  ;  when  the  patient  is  up  (and  a  cannula 
so  placed  is  no  drawback  to  this),  the  power  of  micturition  will 
probably  have  returned.  In  a  few  cases  of  enlarged  prostate 
the  patient  will  be  compelled  to  pass  his  urine  this  way  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  but  as  soon  as  the  parts  are  consolidated  around 
the  cannula,  or  the  catheter  which  has  replaced  the  cannula, 
micturition,  though  tedious,  will  be  effected  satisfactorily. 

I  may  allude  to  three  cases  in  which  I  have  used  this  method 
in  the  last  six  months — two  of  retention  with  stricture,  one  of 
prostatic  retention.  I  consider  it  the  best  all-round  method, 
and  the  one  of  widest  application  that  we  have.  Its  relief  is  imme- 
diate, safe,  and  simple  withal.  The  two  cases  of  stricture  were 
men  under  forty,  admitted  with  a  history  of  catheterism,  bleeding 
urethrae,  and  recent  false  passages.  On  the  fifth  day,  with  the 
aid  of  ether,  I  was  able  to  get  a  No.  7  silver  catheter  into  the 
bladder.  For  some  cases  of  older  strictures,  especially  if  with 
fistulas  and  damaged  perinasum,  a  longer  rest  is  required,  and 
Mr.  Cock's  or  Mr.  Wheelhouse's  operation  is  indicated. 

Operation. — This  is  most  simple.     A  median  puncture  being 
made  through  the  skin  just  above  the  shaved  pubes,  I  prefer  a 


*  Mr.  Bennett  read  a  case  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  (Lancd 
voL  i  1888,  p.  418)  of  extra-peritonasal  rupture  of  the  bladder  after  aspiration  in 
a  patient  long  the  subject  of  stricture.  The  opinion  of  most  surgeons  present 
seemed  to  be  that  aspiration  was  dangerously  liable  to  leakage,  especially  in 
unhealthy  bladders. 

+  Mr  T  Smith  (St.  Barthol.  Ilosp.  Beports,  vol.  xvn.  p.  291)  writes,  i  navt 
seen  no  such  tendency  to  extravasation  ;  occasionally  there  is  some  inconvenience 
from  leakage  ;  this  maybe  met  by  leaving  out  the  cannula  f  or  a  f  ew  hours,  wmci 
allows  recontraction  to  take  place. 
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curved  trocar  and  cannula,*  the  latter  carrying  tape-holes,  but  a 
straight  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  used,  through  which  an  8  or  9 
gum-elastic  catheter,  or,  better,  a  Jacques'  catheter,  is  inserted ; 
in  four  hours  the  cannula  can  be  removed,  and  a  larger  catheter, 
a  10  or  12,  introduced.t 

iii.  Puncture  per  Rectum. — This  has  the  advantage  of 
draining  a  bladder  well,  but  there  are  such  serious  disadvantages 
connected  with  it  that  the  supra-pubic  operation  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  it. 

Thus,  (1)  it  is  difficult  and  most  unpleasant  to  the  patient  to 
retain  the  cannula  during  defaecation  and  passage  of  flatus — the 
retention  of  a  cannula  is  liable  to  cause  troublesome  tenesmus 
and  diarrhoea ;  (2)  when  the  cannula  slips  out  it  is  difficult  to 
replace  it; J  (3)  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  ;  (4)  this  method  is 
not  applicable  to  cases  of  enlarged  prostate.  I  am  aware  that 
Mr.  Bryant  (Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  153)  states  that  "an  enlarged 
prostate  is  no  real  obstacle  to  its  performance,  for  this,  if  neces- 
sary, may  be  perforated  with  impunity."  I  cannot  at  all  agree 
with  the  above,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bryant's  authority.  Being  one 
of  those  who  look  upon  an  enlarged  prostate,  especially  when  con- 
gested with  retention  and  surrounded  by  an  enlarged  venous 
plexus,  as  a  structure  to  be  treated  with  great  respect,  I  think 
that  there  is  an  undoubted  risk  that  perforating  it  may  lead  to 
septic  phlebitis  and  abscess,  and  to  suppuration  in  already  im- 
paired kidneys. 

Mr.  Bryant  (loc.  supra  cit.)  speaks  very  highly  of  puncture  per 
rectum,  and  says  that  the  objections  raised  against  it  are 
theoretical  only — viz.,  abscess  between  the  bladder  and  rectum, 


*  A  useful  form  is  made  by  Arnold.  The  angle  at  which  the  cannula  bends 
down  is  very  inconvenient  in  the  early  treatment,  interfering  as  it  does  with  the 
outflow  of  urine.  It  is  only  useful  when  the  cannula  is  retained  permanently, 
as  it  now  can  be  worn  conveniently  under  the  dress.  In  other  cases  it  is  best  re- 
moved. The  cannula  appears  too  long,  but  is  not  so  for  very  fat  abdominal  walls. 
It  is  easily  retained  in  place  by  tapes,  and  the  urine  runs  off  by  tubing.  To  keep 
the  cannula  firm  at  first,  I  insert  a  silver  suture  in  the  puncture,  cover  this  with 
iodoform  and  collodion,  and  pack  some  strips  of  dry  gauze  around.  I  generally 
give  a  little  anaesthetic,  but  this  is  not  needed.  The  skin  puncture  is  alone 
painful. 

t  If  an  aspirator  has  been  used,  and  it  is  desired  to  replace  it  with  a  catheter,  a 
catgut  bougie  should  be  passed  through  the  cannula,  and,  this  being  withdrawn, 
a  small  gum-elastic  catheter,  with  an  eye  in  its  point,  is  passed  over  the  bougie. 
Larger  ones  can  soon  be  got  in,  passing  them  with  terminal  eyes  over  the  smaller 
ones,  or  by  means  of  a  stylet  (T.  Smith). 

+  Thus,  there  are  two  specimens  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  proving,  by  the 
double  puncture  present,  that  this  is  the  case. 
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persistent  fistulous  opening,  injury  to  the  vesiculae  seminales  or 
the  peritonamrn.  I  do  not  deny  that  these  injuries  are  rare,  but, 
as  compared  with  supra-pubic  puncture,  the  drawbacks  which  I 
have  given  above  are  practical  and  undoubted. 

Operation. — If  this  method  is  employed,  Mr.  Cock's  instru- 
ments should  be  made  use  of — viz.,  a  very  sharp  and  a  blunt 
pilot-trocar,  and  a  cannula  with  inner  tubes  to  keep  the  cannula 
in  position  and  to  admit  of  its  being  closed.  The  patient  being 
in  lithotomy  position  and  the  rectum  emptied,  the  surgeon  feels 
for  the  distended  bladder,  behind  the  prostate,  with  his  left  index 
finger.  This  being  kept  in  situ,  he  introduces  the  cannula  and 
blunt  pilot  along  the  finger  up  to  the  point  he  intends  to  puncture. 
The  pilot  being  withdrawn,  the  sharp  trocar  is  introduced,  and, 
when  it  is  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  cannula,  it  is  depressed  and 
then  driven  on  in  a  direction  upwards  and  forwards,  as  if  aiming 
for  the  umbilicus.  The  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  the  inner  tubes 
inserted,  and  the  whole  secured  with  tapes.  The  urine  is  best 
conveyed  away  by  tubing. 

iv.  Puncture  through  the  Prostate. — Mr.  R.  Harrison* 
has  advocated  this  method,  and  published  a  most  successful  case 
in  a  patient,  aged  eighty-four,  with  prostatic  retention.  A  special 
straight  trocar  was  introduced  in  the  middle  line  £  inch  in  front 
of  the  anus,  and  pushed  steadily  through  the  prostate  into  the 
bladder,  the  left  index  being  retained  in  the  rectum.  The  cannula 
was  removed  in  nearly  three  months,  natural  micturition  gradually 
returning.  Atrophy  of  the  enlarged  prostate  appeared  to  follow 
and  the  symptoms  were  much  relieved. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  method  runs  the  risk  of  septic 
.phlebitis  (vide  supra).  Another  objection  is  that  the  patient  is 
kept  in  bed.  Micturition  becomes  natural  much  more  quickly 
after  supra-pubic  puncture. 


*  Litem.  Encycl.  of  Surg-,  vol.  vi.  p.  414. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
OPERATIONS  ON   THE  URETHRA  AND  PENIS. 

RUPTURED  URETHRA.— EXTERNAL  URETHROTOMY.— 
INTERNAL  URETHROTOMY. — CHOICE  OF  OPERA- 
TION FOR  RELIEF  OF  RETENTION. — EPISPA- 
DIAS. —  HYPOSPADIAS. — CIRCUMCISION. — AMPU- 
TATION OF  PENIS. 

RUPTURED  URETHRA. 

In  a  few  cases  the  surgeon  may  succeed  in  passing  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder.  If  he  do  so  in  a  case  where  there  has  been 
much  bruising*  of  the  perinaeum  and  extravasation  of  blood, 
a  median  incision  should  still  be  made  to  allow  of  relief  to 
tension  and  escape  of  clots  as  they  break  down,  and  so  give 
good  drainage.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  probability  is  great  that 
a  little  later,  owing  to  damage  of  soft  parts,  tension  of  blood  clot, 
and  a  little  escape  of  urine  by  the  side  of  the  catheter,  this  step 
will  be  required,  at  a  time  when,  from  the  presence  of  traumatic 
fever,  and  the  condition  of  the  extravasated  blood,  the  occasion 
is  less  favourable.  Again,  though  a  catheter  can  be  passed  at 
the  time,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  when,  owing  to  its  being 
plugged,  or  from  some  other  reason,  it  requires  removal  in  a  few 
days  that  a  fresh  one  can  be  inserted.  An  incision  will  then  have 
to  be  made,  and,  as  already  stated,  under  conditions  less  favour- 
able. 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  catheter  cannot  be  passed 
into  the  bladder,  the  patient  is  placed  in  lithotomy  position,  and 
the  parts  being  shaved  and  cleansed,  a  grooved  staff  of  as  full 
size  as  the  parts  will  admit  is  passed  as  far  as  it  will  go — i.e.,  to 
the  site  of  the  rupture,  it  is  then  made  to  project  in  the  perinasum, 
and  the  surgeon  entering  a  straight  sharp-pointed  bistoury  in  the 


*  Complete  rupture  of  the  urethra  may  co-exist  with  a  mere  contusion  of  the 
perinjeum,  especially  if  much  tenderness  is  present. 
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middle  line  at  a  point  i  inch  to       inch  above  the  anus,  pushe 
it  on  till  it  strikes  the  groove,  and  then  cuts  along  this,  bot" 
upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  expose  freely  the  spot  at  which 
the  urethra  is  ruptured.     As  the  knife  is  brought  out,  the  skin 
wound  is  enlarged  till  this  is  about  i£  inch  long,  the  lower  end 
being  J  inch  above  the  anus. 

With  the  finger  clots  are  now  turned  out,  and  retractors  being . 
inserted  deeply,  the  wound  is  sponged  out  thoroughly.    A  good 
deal  of  bleeding  may  now  take  place  from  some  wounded  vessel, 
hitherto  closed  by  extravasated  blood,  or  from  the  crus  peni.-. 
detached  on  one  side  by  the  violence  which  ruptured  the  urethra, 
especially  if  there  be  a  fractured  pelvis.    This  hemorrhage  will 
yield  to  firm  pressure  or  to  forcipressure.    The  anterior  end  of  >! 
the  urethra  is  next  readily  found  by  the  end  of  the  staff,  which  I 
projects  through  it,  the  finding  of  the  deeper  or  vesical  end,  often  i 
difficult,  will  be  facilitated  by  careful  sponging,  a  mirror  and 
reflected  light,  pressure  above  the  pubes,  and  the  use  of  fine  - 
probes  or  straight  gum-elastic  catheters.    This  end  often  pro- 
jects as  a  small  clot  or  bleeding-point,  or  other  times  it  resembles  - 
a  partly  twisted  artery.* 

If  it  be  found,  a  catheter  of  as  large  size  as  possible  should  1 
always  be  introduced,  if  practicable,  from  the  meatus,  and  then 
through  the  vesical  end  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  guided 
by  a  finger  in  the   wound,  a  Brodie's    probe,  or   a  Teale's  B 
gorget  (Fig.  153).    If  this  be  found  impracticable,  a  catheter 
should  be  passed  into  the  bladder  from  the  wound.     One  of  these 
methods  should  always  be  made  use  of,  if  possible,  as  it  enables  ( 
the  patient  to  be  kept  dry  by  tubing  attached  to  the  catheter. 

But  if  no  catheter  can  be  got  into  the  bladder,  either  along  . 
the  penis  or  from  the  wound,  the  surgeon  need  not  worry  himself 
as  long  as  a  free  exit  has  been  given  for  the  urine  and  extra- 
vasated blood.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  bladder 
to  become  somewhat  distended  during  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
owing  to  the  urine  not  escaping  with  sufficient  freedom,  or  to 
the  closure  of  the  vesical  end  of  the  urethra  from  swelling  after 
the  injury  and  the  manipulations  to  find  it,  or  from  the  patient, 
if  a  child,  shrinking  from  passing  his  water.  This  difficulty  will 
usually  be  met  by  hot  flannels  frequently  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
and  a  few  doses  of  laudanum,  but  if  it  be  evident  that  the  urine 
does  not  escape  with  sufficient  freedom,  the  surgeon  must  again 


*  The  farther  back  the  tear,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  difficulty  in  finding 
urethra. 
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examine  the  wound  with  the  aid  of  an  anesthetic,  clean  out  any 
fresh  clots,  and  again  try  to  find  the  vesical  end  of  the  urethra, 
aided  now  perhaps  by  a  better  light. 

If  this  fail,  supra-pubic  tapping  or  aspiration,  or  if  the  patient's 
condition  be  good,  making  a  small  supra-pubic  opening  into  the 
bladder  and  thence  passing  a  short  curved  staff  into  the  peringeum 
and  so  finding  the  vesical  end  of  the  urethra  (p.  948),  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Urethritis  and  cystitis  are  not  uncommon  in  children.  They 
are  best  met  by,  as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  out  the  catheter  for 
a  while. 

With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  trying  to  use  sutures,  it 
is  always  advisable,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  ends  of  the  urethra 
together  on  the  catheter,  with  a  fine  curved  needle  on  a  holder, 
and  chromic  gut  or  carbolized  silk.  But  this  will  be  often 
found  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  even  impossible.  When 
effected,  it  does  not  diminish  the  need  of  subsequent  regular  use 
of  catheters. 

EXTERNAL  URETHROTOMY  (Figs.  1  5  I- 1  5  5). 

This  operation  includes  the  different  forms  of  peringeal  section 
with  or  without  a  guide — viz.,  Syme's,  Wheelhouse's,  and  Cock's 
operation. 

By  some,  external  urethrotomy  is  reserved  for  those  cases 
such  as  Syme's,  in  which  a  staff  can  be  passed  through  the 
stricture,  and  "  perinseal  section "  for  those  in  which  no  such 
help  is  available — e.g.,  Mr.  Cock's  operation.  As,  however,  these 
terms  are  readily  confused  by  students,  and  as  in  Wheelhouse's 
operation  a  staff  is  used,  though  it  cannot  be  passed  through  the 
stricture,  I  think  it  preferable  to  employ  the  term  external 
urethrotomy,  specifying  which  operation  is  meant  by  using  the 
author's  name — viz.,  Syme's  external  urethrotomy,  &c. 

Syme's  External  Urethrotomy.— Here  the  stricture  is 
divided  on  a  fine  staff  {vide  infra)  passed  through  it. 

Indications. — This  excellent  operation  is  strongly  indicated 
in  ( 1)  cases  of  stricture  which  do  "not  yield  to  dilatation,  or, 

rather,  continue  to  present  symptoms  after  being  dilated"  in 

other  words,  to  contractile,  irritable,  and  resilient  strictures,  in 
which  dilatation  is  accompanied  with  much  pain,  or  in  which  it 
is  found  that  a  No.  7  can  perhaps  be  passed  one  day  and  only  a 
No.  3  a  day  or  two  after ;  (2)  cases  in  which  rigors  and  consti- 
tutional disturbance  follow  any  attempt  at  dilatation. 

Operation.— The  patient,  being  prepared  by  mild  aperients 
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and  bland  liquid  diet  for  the  operation,  is  brought  under  an 
anaesthetic,  and  while  his  legs  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table,  the 
surgeon  introduces  a  Syme's  staff.  This  has  a  narrow  terminal 
portion,  which  passes  through  the  stricture,  a  shoulder  which 
rests  upon  the  face  of  the  stricture,  and  a  wider,  stouter  part 
above  the  shoulder  to  make  the  instrument  easier  to  find  in  the 
perinasum.  The  patient  being  placed,  in  a  good  light,  in  litho- 
tomy position,  and  the  parts  cleansed  and  shaved,  the  surgeon 
makes  an  incision  exactly  in  the  median  line  down  upon  the  staff', 
exposing  the  wider  portion  above  the  shoulder.  When  the  sur- 
geon is  certain  that  this  is  laid  bare,  he  runs  the  knife  forwards 
along  the  groove,  so  as  to  divide  the  stricture  completely.  The 
staff  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  rest  of  the  treatment  must  vary 
somewhat.  If  the  condition  of  the  patient  admits  of  it,  a  full- 
sized  gum-elastic  catheter  should  be  passed  from  the  meatus  into 
the  bladder,  guided  by  a  finger  in  the  wound  or  in  the  rectum, 
or  by  a  grooved  director  passed  from  the  perinasum.  If  the 
irritability  of  the  parts  does  not  admit  of  this,  a  gum-elastic 
catheter  must  be  inserted  from  the  perinasum,  cut  short,  and  kept 
in  situ  with  tapes,  the  urine  running  off,  by  tubing  attached,  into 
a  basin  containing  carbolic  acid  ;  or  Prof.  Syme's  curved  perinasal 
catheter  may  be  employed. 

As  soon  as  a  catheter  can  be  passed  from  the  meatus,  it  should 
be  kept  in  for  two  or  three  days,  and  changed,  if  needful,  with 
an  anaesthetic  at  first.  As  soon  as  possible,  it  should  be  passed 
twice  a  day,  and  the  patient  should  be  cleai-ly  told  of  the 
absolute  necessity  which  exists  of  keeping  up  the  good  effects  of 
the  operation  by  passage  of  an  instrument  at  regular  intervals, 
and  of  occasionally  reporting  himself  to  his  surgeon. 

Wheelhouse's  External  Urethrotomy. — Here  the 
stricture  is  first  found  by  a  staff  passed  down  to  it,  and  then 
divided  on  a  fine  probe-pointed  director  passed  through  it. 

Mr.  Wheelhouse  (Brit.  Med.  Jotorn.,  June  24,  1876)  recom- 
mends his  method  as  having  "  the  advantage  of  greatly  increased 
precision  ;  it  renders  an  operation,  confessedly  hitherto  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  surgery,  a  comparatively  easy  one,  and  one  which, 
in  my  hands  and  in  those  of  my  colleagues,  has  given  results 
infinitely  more  favourable,  with  an  immediate  and  ultimate  effect 
upon  our  cases,  than  we  had  ever  seen  before  its  introduction. 

Operation. — "  The  patient  is  placed  in  lithotomy  position,  with 
the  pelvis  a  little  elevated,  so  as  to  permit  the  light  to  fall  well 
upon  it,  and  into  the  wound  to  be  made.  The  staff  *  (Fig.  iyO 
*  This  is  fully  grooved  through  the  greater  part,  but  not  through  the  whole  of 
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is  to  be  introduced  with  the  groove  looking  toward  the  surface 
and  brought  gently  into  contact  with  the  stricture.  It  should 
not  be  pressed  much  against  the  stricture,  for  fear  of  tearing 
the  tissues  of  the  urethra  and  causing  it  to  leave  the  canal, 
which  would  mar  the  whole  after- proceedings,  which  depend 
upon  the  urethra  being  opened  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  stricture.  Whilst  an  assistant  holds 
the  staff  in  this  position,  an  incision  is  made  into 
the  perinseum,  extending  from  opposite  the  point  of 
reflection  of  the  superficial  fascia  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sphincter  ani.  The  tissues  of  the  perineum 
are  to  be  steadily  divided  until  the  urethra  is  reached. 
This  is  now  to  be  opened,  in  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
not  upon  its  point,  so  as  certainly  to  secure  i  inch 
of  healthy  tube  immediately  in  front  of  the  stric- 
ture. As  soon  as  the  urethra  is  opened,  and  the 
groove  in.  the  staff  fully  exposed,  the  edges  of  the 
healthy  urethra  are  to  be  seized  on  each  side  with 
straight-bladed  nibbed  forceps  and  held  apart.  The 
staff  is  then  to  be  gently  withdrawn  until  the  button- 
point  appears  in  the  wound.  It  is  then  to  be  turned 
round,  so  that  the  groove  may  look  to  the  pubes  and 
the  button  may  be  hooked  on  to  the  upper  angle  of 
the  opened  urethra,  which  is  then  held  stretched 
open  at  three  points  thus  (Fig.  152),  and  the  operator 
looks  into  it  immediately  in  front  of  the  stricture.  (Wheeihouse.> 
While  thus  held  open,  a  probe-pointed  director*  is 
inserted  into  the  urethra,  and  the  operator,  if  he  cannot  see  the 
opening  of  the  stricture,  which  is  often  possible,  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  very  quickly  finding  it,  and  passes  the  point  onwards 
through  the  stricture  towards  the  bladder.  The  stricture  is 
sometimes  hidden  amongst  a  crop  of  granulations  or  warty  growths, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  probe-point  easily  finds  the  true 
passage.  The  director  having  been  passed  into  the  bladder  (its 
entrance  into  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  freedom  of  its 
movements),  its  groove  is  turned  downwards,  the  whole  length  of 
the  stricture  is  carefully  and  deliberately  divided  on  its  under 
surface,  and  the  passage  is  thus  cleared.  The  director  is  still 
held  in  the  same  position,  and  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury 

its  extent,  the  last  half  inch  of  the  groove  being  "  stopped  "  and  terminating  in  a 
round  button-like  end. 

*  Or  a  common  blunt-pointed  probe  may  be  used.  Occasionally  a  bougie 
(No.  2  or  3)  is  useful. 
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is  run  along  the  groove  to  ensure  complete  division  of  all  bands 
or  other  obstructions.  These  being  thoroughly  cleared,  the  old 
difficulty  of  directing  the  point  of  a  catheter  through  the  divided 
stricture  and  onwards  into  the  bladder  is  to  be  overcome.  To 
FIG_  I52.  effect  this,  the  point  of  a  probe- 

gorget  (Fig.  153)  is  introduced 
into  the  groove  in  the  director, 
and,  guided  by  it,  is  passed 
onwards  into  the  bladder  dilat-' 
iug  the  divided  stricture,  and 
forming  a  metallic  floor,  along 
which  the  point  of  the  catheter 
cannot  fail  to  pass  securely  into 
the  bladder.  The  entry  of  the 
gorget  into  the  latter  viscus  is 
signalized  by  an  immediate  gush  1 
of  urine  along  it.  A  silver  cathe- 
ter (No.  1  o  or  1 1 )  is  now  passed 
from  the  meatus  down  into  the  wound,  is  made  to  pass  once  or 
twice  through  the  divided  urethra,  where  it  can  be  seen  in  the 
wound,  to  render  certain  the  fact  that  no  obstructing  bands  have 
been  left  undivided,  and  is  then,  guided  by  the  probe-gorget 

Fig.  154. 


(Wheelhouse.) 


Fig.  153. 


Teale's  probe-gorget. 


(Wheelhouse.) 

passed  easily  and  certainly  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder  (Fig.  154).  The  gorget  is  now  withdrawn,  the 
catheter  fastened  in  the  urethra  and  allowed  to  remain  for  three 
or  four  days,  an  elastic  tube  conveying  the  urine  away.  After 
three  or  four  days  the  catheter  is  removed,  and  is  then  passed 
daily,  or  every  second  or  third  day,  according  to  circumstances, 
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until  the  wound  in  the  perineeum  is  healed ;  and  after  the  parts 
have  become  consolidated,  it  requires,  of  course,  to  be  passed  still, 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  recontraction."* 

This  will  be  found  a  most  effectual  operation,  but  in  many- 
cases  the  hitting  off  of  the  mouth  of  the  stricture  is  a  less  simple 
matter  than  would  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Wheelhouse's  account. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  parts  are  engorged  and 
softened,  as  the  free  oozing  which  is  met  with  under  these  con- 
ditions may  be  most  difficult  to  arrest  even  with  firmly  applied 
sponges  on  holders,  the  slightest  trickling  of  blood  being  suffi- 
cient to  obscure  the  orifice  of  the  stricture.  A  false  passage  at 
the  site  of  the  stricture  may  complicate  matters  very  much,  and 
a  stricture  in  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra  may  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  staff  altogether.  A  good  light,  gentleness  and 
patience  are  at  all  times  requisite. 

Cock's  Operation. — An  external  urethrotomy,  which  opens 
the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  and  without  a  guide  (Fig.  957). 
The  following,  in  the  words  of  its  deviser,  are  the  advantages 
of  this  operation  so  well  known  to  Guy's  men  (Guy's  Hosp. 
Reports,  1866,  vol.  xii.  p.  267)  :  "  The  bladder  is  reached  without 
any  unnecessary  mutilation  of  the  perineeum.  The  communi- 
cation is  effected  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  exterior  to 
the  cavity  of  the  viscus,  so  that  the  cannula,  which  is  inserted 
and  retained,  can  be  removed  whenever  necessary,  and  can  be 
easily  replaced.  The  functions  of  the  entire  urethra  are  sus- 
pended, and  may  be  kept  in  abeyance  for  an  unlimited  period. 
The  urine  no  longer  finds  its  way  abnormally  through  the  stric- 
ture and  sinuses  of  the  perineeum.  The  tissues  are  no  longer 
subjected  to  constant  irritation  from  infiltration.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  relieved,  and  time  and  opportunity  are  given 
for  the  removal  by  absorption  of  those  adventitious  products  which 
obstructed  the  urethra,  indurated  the  perineeum,  and  rendered 
the  introduction  of  an  instrument  impossible.  The  pressure  on 
the  kidneys  is  removed,  and,  if  expedient,  the  bladder  may  be 
readily  washed  out,  until  its  lining  membrane  assumes  a  healthy 
character.  The  strictured  and  damaged  portion  of  the  urethra 
being  no  longer  subjected  to  the  constant  pressure  of  urine  from 
behind,  may  probably  so  far  recover  itself  as  to  allow  of  restora- 
tion by  the  ordinary  means  of  dilatation  ;  or,  should  the  canal 

*  The  wound  should  be  syringed  occasionally  during  the  operation  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  mercury  perchloride,  and  a  little  iodoform  dusted  in  at  the  close.  If 
any  bleeding  is  going  on,  the  wound  should  be  plugged  around  the  catheter  with 
strips  of  iodoform  or  sal-alembroth  gauze,  or  Spencer  Wells's  forceps  left  in  situ. 

3  P 
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have  become  permanently  obliterated,  the  patient  still  retains  the 
means  of  emptying  his  bladder  through  the  artificial  opening 
without  difficulty  or  distress,  and  at  very  moderate  inconvenience 
to  himself." 

The  following  are  the  cases  to  which  the  operation  is  vjell 
suited ; — Where  the  stricture  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years  ; 
where  the  urethra  has  become  permanently  obstructed  or  destroyed 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  urine  from  behind,  and  by  reiterated 
attempts,  generally  fruitless,  to  introduce  an  instrument;  where 
extravasation  into  the  perinaaum  has  again  and  again  taken  place, 
causing  repeated  abscesses  and  their  consequences,  the  formation 
of  urinary  sinuses  and  fistulas,  until  the  normal  textures  of  the 
perinaaum  become  obliterated,  and  are  replaced  by  an  indurated, 
gristly  structure  ;  where  the  bladder  has  become  thickened  and 
contracted  by  the  constant  action  of  its  muscular  coat  until  little 
or  no  cavity  is  left,  and  where  the  urine  is  constantly  distilling 
by  drops,  either  through  the  urethra  or  through  one  or  several 
fistulous  openings,  which  dot  the  surface  of  the  perinaaum,  pene- 
trate through  the  indurated  scrotum,  and  even  find  their  way  to 
the  nates  below,  and  the  region  of  the  pubes  above.  Tf  unrelieved, 
these  cases  invariably  terminate  fatally. 

The  keystone  of  the  ichole  proceeding  is  the  fact  that,  "  how- 
ever complicated  may  'be  the  derangement  of  the  perinaaum,  and 
however  extensive  the  obstruction  of  the  urethra,  one  portion  of 
the  canal  behind  the  stricture  is  always  healthy,  often  dilated,  and 
accessible  to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  I  mean  that  portion  of 
the  urethra  which  emerges  from  the  apex  of  the  prostate — a  part 
which  is  never  the  subject  of  stricture,  and  whose  exact  anato- 
mical position  may  be  brought  under  the  recognition  of  the  finger 
of  the  operator." 

Operation. — "  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  the  usual  position 
for  lithotomy ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  body 
and  pelvis  should  be  straight,  so  that  the  median  line  may  be 
accurately  preserved.  The  left  forefinger  of  the  operator  is  then 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  bearings  of  the  prostate  are  next 
examined  and  ascertained,  and  the  tip  of  the  finger  is  lodged 
at  the  apex  of  the  gland.  The  knife  is  then  plunged  steadily, 
but  boldly,  into  the  median  line  of  the  perinaaum,  and  carried 
on  in  a  direction  towards  the  tip  of  the  left  forefinger,  which  lies 
in  the  rectum.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  upward  and  downward 
movement,  the  vertical  incision  may  be  carried  in  the  median 
line  to  any  extent  that  is  considered  desirable.  The  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  wound  should  come  to  within  \  inch  of  the  anus. 
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«  The  knife  should  never  be  withdrawn  in  its  progress  towards 
the  apex  of  the  prostate,  but  its  onward  course  must  be  steadily- 
maintained,  until  its  point  can  be  felt  in  close  proximity  to  the  tip 
of  the  left  forefinger.  When  the  operator  has  fully  assured  him- 
self as  to  the  relative  position  of  his  finger,  the  apex  of  the  pro- 
state, and  the  point  of  his  knife,  the  latter  is  to  be  advanced  with 

Fig.  155. 


Mr.  Oock's  operation.  (Bryant.) 


a  section  somewhat  obliquely,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  pierce  the  urethra.  If,  in  this  step  of  the 
operation,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  prostate  should  be  some- 
what incised,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

"  In  this  operation  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
knife  be  not  removed  from  the  wound,  and  that  no  deviation  be 
made  from  its  original  direction  until  the  object  is  accomplished. 
If  the  knife  be  prematurely  removed,  it  will  probably,  when  re- 
inserted, make  a  fresh  incision  and  complicate  the  desired  result. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  wound,  when  completed,  represents  a 
triangle ;  the  base  being  the  external  vertical  incision  through  the 
perinaeum,  while  the  apex,  and  constantly  the  point  of  the  knife, 
impinges  on  the  prostate.  This  shape  of  the  wound  facilitates  the 
next  step  of  the  operation. 

"  The  knife  is  now  withdrawn,  but  the  left  forefinger  is  still 
retained  in  the  rectum.  The  probe-pointed  director  is  carried 
through  the  wound,  and,  guided  by  the  left  forefinger,  enters  the 
urethra,  and  is  passed  into  the  bladder.  A  No.  I  2  gum-elastic 
catheter,  straightened  on  its  stylet,  is  slid  along  the  director,  the 
stylet  then  removed,  the  catheter  cut  short,  and  secured  in  position 
with  tapes." 

While  most  fully  alive  to  the  excellence  of  this  operation,  both 
as  to  speediness  of  relief  and  the  perfect  rest  it  gives  to  damaged 
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parts,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  those  who  are  only  likely  to1 
perform  it  occasionally,  (a)  that  it  is  not  such  an  easy  operation 
as  it  appears ;  (b)  that  it  is  a  severer  operation  than  the  size  of 
the  wound  would  suggest.  Haamorrhage  is  not  very  uncommon 
from  the  engorged  condition  of  the  parts,  and  a  low  form  of 
septic  phlebitis  is  not  very  infrequent  after  the  operation.  For 
these  reasons  I  would  restrict  it  to  the  cases  mentioned  at  p.  962. . 

Complications  and  Causes  of  Failure  after  External  Ure- 
throtomy. 

1.  Haemorrhage  (p.  961).  2.  Rigors.  These  should  be  met 
by  warmth,  leaving  out  the  catheter  or  substituting  a  softer  one ; 
plenty  of  diluent  drinks,  washing  out  the  bladder  with  diluted 
Thompson's  fluid  (p.  918),  Dover's  powders,  or  small  injections  of 
morphia,  if  the  condition  of  the  kidney  admits  of  these.  Five  or 
ten  grains  of  quinine  may  be  given  in  milk  every  two  or  three 
hours,  if  it  does  not  excite  vomiting.  3.  Septic  troubles — e.g., 
septic  phlebitis.  4.  Pelvic  cellulitis.  5.  Persistence  of  a  fistulous  1 
opening  in  the  perinasum.     6.  Recurrence  of  the  contraction. 

CHOICE  OF  AN  OPERATION  EOR  THE  RELIEF 
OP  STRICTURE-RETENTION.* 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  remarks  at  p.  951  that 
supra-pubic  aspiration  t  may  be  used  in  very  urgent  cases,  and  I 
may  be  repeated  safely  once.     For  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  ! 
retention  due  to  stricture,  especially  where  the  patient  is  under  : 
forty-five,  and  a  few  days'  rest  will  ensure  the  passage  of  a 
catheter,  I  believe  that  supra-pubic  tapping  of  the  bladder  will  be  • 
the  safest  and  simplest  operation.    This  will  be  followed  in  four  ■ 
or  five  days  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  aided  by  an  anaesthetic, 
and  guided  by  a  little  judicious  force,  combined  with  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy.    Wheelhouse's  operation  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  Leeds  surgeons.    A  good  light  and  especial  instruments  are 
essential.     The  cases  to  which  Mr.  Cock's  excellent  operation 
should  be  limited  have  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  962). 

INTERNAL  URETHROTOMY. 

Indications.— Before  specifying  these,  I  would  say  that,  with 
regard  to  the  question  between  external  and  internal  urethrotomy, 

*  The  supra-pubic  tapping  has  been  already  recommended  for  retention  due 

to  an  enlarged  prostate.  ^„taw 
f  In  the  absence  of  an  aspirator,  an  ordinary  hydrocele  trocar  may  be  sateiy 

used. 
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it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  personal  experience.  In  other  words, 
surgeons  who  practise  frequently  some  such  operation  as  that  of 
Pro?.  Syme,  and  I  confess  T  am  of  the  number,  will  probably 
have  as  good  results  as  those  who  resort  to  internal  urethrotomy. 
As  it  is  a  clean  division  of  the  entire  stricture  which  is  required, 
this  can  be  effected  most  readily,  and  with  less  practice,  and  with 
simpler  instruments,  by  external  urethrotomy.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  division  of  the 
stricture,  whether  from  without  or  within,  which  will  be  curative, 
as  the  amount  of  perseverance  which  the  patient  shows  after- 
wards. Again,  at  the  commencement  of  internal  urethrotomy, 
each  stricture  must  be  dilated  sufficiently  to  admit,  in  the  case  of 
an  instrument  cutting  from  without  inwards,  a  split  sound  equi- 
valent to  No.  2  English,  while  in  instruments  cutting  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  bulb  is  as  large  as  No.  4  or  5.  This 
being  so,  the  cases  must  be  very  few  in  which  the  surgeon  does 
not  find  it  possible,  and  in  which  the  patient  does  not  prefer,  to 
complete  the  case  by  dilatation. 

Amongst  these  few  cases  are — 1.  Strictures  localized  and  of 
the  nature  of  annular,  which  (a)  contract  rapidly  after  dilatation, 
or  (/3)  in  which  rigors  persistently  follow  attempts  at  dilatation. 
2.  Non-dilatable  strictures — e.g.,  some  traumatic  ones.  3.  Penile 
strictures.  These  are  very  elastic  and  shrink  quickly  after 
dilatation,  and  incision  of  these  strictures  seldom  causes  serious 
constitutional  disturbance.  4.  In  some  cases  where  time  is  an 
object.  Thus,  in  young  subjects  whose  disease  has  not  existed 
long  enough  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  cutting  may  be 
admissible  for  a  stx*icture  that  should  be  simply  dilated  in  an  older 
patient  whose  kidneys  have  undergone  degeneration  (Berkeley  Hill, 
Did.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  727).  5.  According  to  some  (Berkeley 
Hill,  loc.  supra  cit.),  urethrotomy  affords  a  longer  interval  of 
freedom  from  contraction  than  does  any  other  plan  of  widening  a 
stricture. 

Contra-indications. 

I.  Strictures  not  localized  and  ring-like,  but  extending  over  a 
considerable  surface.  2.  A  "stricture"  in  which  the  difficulty  is 
mainly  due  to  congestion,*  though  this  is  scarcely  a  stricture  at 
all.     3.  A  stricture  accompanied  by  urethritis. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  fairly  the  indications  for 

*  As  bearing  upon  the  allied  condition  of  "spasm,"  the  above  surgeon  {Brit. 
Med.  Jowrn.,  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  856)  states  that  if  an  apparently  narrow  bulbo-mem. 
branous  and  a  penile  stricture  co-exist,  on  the  latter  being  properly  divided,  the 
former  will  disappear,  having  been  due  to  reflex  muscular  contraction. 
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internal  urethrotomy.     I  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  those  opera- ' 
tions  of  which  an  increasingly  frequent  use  is  liable  to  lead  to 
something  very  like  abuse.     But,  however  this  may  be,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  first  a  fallacy  as  it  seems  to  me.     Thus,  Sir  H. 
Thompson  (Bis.  of  Urin.  Organs,  p.  40)  speaks  of  a  urethrotome  as 
"  nothing  more  than  a  little  knife  with  a  long  blade  ....  used 
precisely  as  we  use  a  scalpel  anywhere  else.     Just  as  we  should 
use  a  small  knife  in  tenotomy,  without  the  sense  of  vision,  where 
it  is  not  necessary,  but  guided  by  the  sense  of  touch,  so  do  I 
advise  you  to  act  in  urethrotomy."    No  doubt  this  comparison  is  1 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  its  very  simplicity  is  misleading. 
There  can  be  no  real  comparison,  I  maintain,  between  division  of 
a  tendon,  which  can  always  be  practically  made  subcutaneous,  and 
that  of  a  stricture,  perhaps  4  inches  from  the  surface,  surrounded 
by  vascular  tissue,  incision  of  which  may  easily  lead  to  hsemor-  - 
rhage  or  septic  trouble,  an  incision  which  cannot  from  the  subse-  - 
quent  flow  of  urine  be  completed  aseptically,  and  which  implicates  I 
other  parts  in  such  intimate  sympathy  with  that  operated  on — 
e.g.,  the  kidneys. 

Again,  I  would  point  out  that  internal  urethrotomy  is  not  the 
simple  affair  that  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be.  I  would  I 
refer  my  readers  to  the  experience  of  one  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  operation.  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  (Lancet,  April  8, 
I  876,  p.  524)  speaks  thus  of  a  trial  which  he  gave  to  the  method 
of  treating  early  stricture  by  Otis's  operation  of  internal  urethro-  - 
tomy : — 

'  "  All  the  cases  operated  on  were  those  of  long-standing  gleets, 
with  contraction  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  spongy  urethra,  and 
had  undergone  multifarious  treatment.  The  number  of  patients 
is  sixteen — fifteen  of  my  own,  and  one  of  Dr.  Otis's.  In  five  I 
cases  the  gleet  stopped  after  the  operation,  and  the  patient  was 
at  the  last  report — taken  in  none  less  than  three  weeks,  in  most  I 
some  months,  after  the  operation — able  to  pass  a  bougie  of  the 
estimated  size  of  the  urethra.  In  short,  they  may  be  claimed  as  1 
cures.  But  of  these  five  the  operation  was  serious  to  two  ;  one 
had  free  bleeding  for  three  days,  the  other  three  attacks  of  rigors. 
Of  the  remaining  eleven,  among  whom  Dr.  Otis's  own  operation 
must  be  included,  the  gleet  persisted  in  all ;  in  several  the  urethra 
shrank  again  to  its  size  before  the  operation,  and  in  some  very 
serious  complications  ensued.  In  four  bleeding  lasted  several  days, 
and  in  one  was  alarming.  Three  patients  had  rigors ;  in  two  the 
shivering  was  unimportant,  being  that  which  follows  the  first 
transit  of  urine  along  the  incised  urethra  in  certain  individuals, 
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but  is  not  repeated  or  attended  by  further  consequences.  In  the 
third  patient  the  rigors  preceded  abscess  in  the  buttock.  One 
patient  had  orchitis.  Thus,  in  seven  the  operation  might  fairly 
be  termed  a  trifle,  causing  no  pain  nor  any  after-fever,  but  in  five 
only  was  the  operation  successful." 

Complications. — (i)  Hemorrhage.  If  severe  this  may  be 
met  by  pressure  on  the  perinasum,  with  a  pad  or  a  stick  in  the 
bed  so  that  the  patient  may  keep  up  the  compression  himself. 
(2)  Perineal  abscess.  (3)  Sloughing  and  perinasal  fistula.  These 
are  very  rare.  (4)  Extravasation.  (5)  Septiceemia.  (6)  Epi- 
didymitis. The  first  five  of  these  are  usually  due  to  cutting  too 
deeply,  or  to  the  patient  not  being  sufficiently  prepared  or  unfit 
for  the  operation.  The  last  is  usually  brought  about  by  inju- 
dicious haste  in  the  use  of  bougies. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  urethrotome  are:  (1)  a  guide  through 
the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  filiform 
guide-bougie,  or  of  a  curved  terminal  portion  of  the  urethrotome, 
sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through  the  narrowest  stricture ;  (2)  a 
cutting  edge  which,  at  first  shielded,  can  be  protruded  by  the 
surgeon  as  exactly  as  he  desires;  (3)  some  means  of  steadying 
the  mobile  stricture  fibres  as  they  are  divided. 

Two  Chief  Modes  of  Internal  Urethrotomy. — The 
stricture  may  be  divided — (a)  From  without  inwards — i.e.,  to- 
wards the  bladder.  (5)  Prom  within  outwards,  away  from 
the  bladder.  A  short  account  of  the  chief  instruments  will  be 
given,  and  the  two  methods  briefly  contrasted. 

a.  Those  Cutting  from  Without  Inwards. — By  this  means 
narrower  strictures  can  be  divided  than  in  the  other  method,  in 
which  the  instruments  used  are  usually  based  on  Civiale's  pattern, 
in  which  the  bulbous  end  carries  the  knife  (p.  965). 

Most  of  the  urethrotomes  which  cut  from  without  inwards  are 
modifications  of  Maisonneuve's  pattern.  A  fine  hollow  staff 
being  guided  through  the  stricture  by  a  filiform  bougie,  along  the 
hollow  staff  a  stylet  carrying  a  triangular  shield  or  wedge  is  run ; 
this  pushed  against  the  stricture  serves  to  steady  it,  while  it  is 
divided  by  a  knife  concealed  in  the  wedge  or  shield. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  recent  instruments  on  this  pat- 
tern is  Mr.  B.  Hill's.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  split  sound,  No.  2 
English,  which  can  be  guided  through  narrow  tortuous  strictures 
by  being  attached  to  a  filiform  bougie,  previously  passed  into  the 
bladder.*    Secondly,  a  wedge  runs  along  dovetail  grooves  between 


*  If  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  guide  has  reached  the  bladder,  Mr.  Hill  advises 
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the  halves  of  the  split  sound.  In  this  wedge  is  concealed  a  knife 
that  can  be  protruded  between  the  halves  of  the  split  sound,  when 
the  stricture-tissue  prevents  their  separation  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  wedge  to  pass  on.  The  wedge,*  pushed  up  to  the  situation  of 
the  stricture,  in  separating  the  split  sound  tightens  and  steadies 
the  stricture  thoroughly,  while  the  knife  divides  it  to  the  width 
required  by  the  wedge  to  pass  along.t  If  a  wedge  be  chosen  to 
expand  the  urethra  to  its  full  natural  capacity,  the  cut  will  not 
pass  beyond  the  stricture  into  the  vascular  erectile  tissue  external 
to  it.  The  knife  can  be  applied  to  the  upper  or  under  surface  of 
the  stricture  as  preferred. 

Harrison's  Urethrotome. — This  also  cuts  from  without  inwards, 
but  on  a  different  plan  ;  this  instrument  ending  in  a  catheter-like 
extremity  and  thus  dispensing  with  the  filiform  guide-bougie. 
Such  a  pattern  will  be  preferred  by  many  surgeons,  especially  by 
those  who  use  fine  metallic  instruments  in  dilating  strictures. 
The  anterior  part  of  Mr.  Harrison's  urethrotome  is  sufficiently 
small  to  pass  into  the  narrowest  strictures,  behind  this  is  a  broad 
portion  equal  to  a  No  10  bougie,  and  terminating  anteriorly  in 
an  abrupt  shoulder.  Within  this  broad  portion  is  contained  a 
lancet-shaped  knife,  which  is  made  to  project  by  a  spring  in  the 
handle  and  to  run  along  a  slit  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  instru-  - 
ment.  The  extent  to  which  the  blade  can  be  projected  is  regu-  - 
lated  by  a  screw.  When  the  instrument  is  passed  down  the 
urethra,  the  position  of  the  stricture  is  indicated  by  the  broad  I 
shoulder,  against  which  it  is  pressed  firmly,  as  with  Syme's  staff. 
The  position  of  the  stricture  being  thus  ascertained  and  fixed  by 
the  shoulder,  the  knife  is  projected  and  the  stricture  divided. 
The  knife  being  withdrawn,  if  the  stricture  has  been  completely 
divided,  the  broad  shoulder  passes  on  readily  into  the  bladder. 
The  stricture  is,  by  this  instrument,  divided  above  and  below. 
Dilatation  is  maintained  by  the  passage  of  laterally  oval  bougies. 

B.  Those  Cutting  from  Within  Outwards. — A  good  repre- 
sentative of  these  instruments  is  Sir  H.  Thompson's  modification 
of  Civiale's  urethrotome.  This  has  a  bulbous  extremity,  from  which 
the  blade  is  protruded.  The  stricture  being  sufficiently  dilated  to 
admit  a  No.  4  or  5  bougie,  the  bulb  (which  forms  a  useful  sound) 


to  screw  on  a  No.  £  flexible  catheter  to  the  guide,  and  to  push  the  whole  onwards 
till  the  catheter  has  passed  8  inches  inwards.  A  small  exhausting  syringe  is 
then  applied  to  the  catheter,  and  a  few  drops  of  urine  drawn  through  it. 

*  The  meatus  must  be  divided,  if  too  small  to  admit  the  wedge. 

t  After  the  first  cut,  the  knife  is  withdrawn  within  the  wedge,  and  only  pro- 
truded when  a  tight  band  opposes  the  free  passage  of  the  wedge. 
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is  carried  about  *  inch  beyond  the  stricture,  the  knife  projected, 
aud  the  incision  made  by  drawing  it  slowly  and  firmly  outwards 
-to  the  distance  of  |  to  2  inches— generally  along  the  floor  ot 
the  urethra,  so  as  to  incise  the  stricture  freely.  A  metallic  bougie 
is  then  passed,  and  if  at  any  point  it  is  held  closely,  there  is  still 
almost  certainly  some  spot  which  needs  touching  with  the  blade. 

After-treatment.— This  varies  very  much.  Some  surgeons— 
e.g.,  Sir  H.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Harrison— pass  at  once  and  tie  m 
a  full-sized  catheter  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  passing 
after  this  a  full- sized  instrument  at  intervals.     Others— e.g.,  Mr. 

B   Hill  draw  off  the  urine  with  a  full -sized  catheter,  after 

division  of  the  stricture,  but  tie  none  in.  The  patient  is  ordered 
not  to  micturate  for  eight  hours  if  possible.  By  this  time  the 
incision  is  protected  by  clot  and  plastic  lymph,  and  when  the 
bladder  must  be  emptied,  the  patient  passes  water  in  a  hot  bath, 
pain,  spasm,  and  risk  of  tearing  open  the  wound  being  thus 
avoided.  The  patient  is  kept  in  bed  for  ten  days,  and  about  the 
eighth  day  a  full-sized  bougie  is  passed,  this  period  of  rest  being 
insisted  upon  to  avoid  pain,  bleeding,  and  suppuration. 

Comparison  of  the  two  Methods  of  Internal  Urethrotomy. — 
With  the  instruments  which  cut  from  without  inwards,  and  guided 
by  a  filiform  bougie,  narrower  strictures  can  be  attacked  than  by 
the  bulbous-ended  urethrotome,  cutting  in  the  reverse  direction. 
These  latter  have  been  recommended  as  having  the  advantage  of 
steadying  the  fibres  to  be  cut  by  their  pulling  forwards  the  parts 
which  attach  the  urethra  to  the  pelvis,  as  the  bulbous  end  of  the 
instrument  is  drawn  out.  The  stricture  is  thus  pulled  on  by  the 
instrument  until  the  divided  stricture  gives  free  passage  to  the 
bulbous  shield  and  the  knife  protruded  from  it.  Mr.  B.  Hill, 
however,  considers  that  "  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  simple 
straining  of  these  attachments  ensuring  perfect  division  of  the 
stricture  tissue.  A  Civiale's  or  any  other  urethrotome  which  cuts 
from  within  outwards  is  very  apt  to  wriggle  its  way  through  a 
stricture,  only  scoring  it,  but  not  perfectly  severing  its  fibres,  and 
to  meet  this  difficulty  the  knife  is  often  carried  more  deeply  than 
is  necessary."  Mr.  Hill  further  believes  that  by  cutting  from 
without  inwards  there  is  less  risk  "  of  making  an  incision  through 
a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  into  erectile  tissue,  in  the  belief  that 
a  thick  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  exists,"  and  thus  of  causing  free 
haemorrhage. 

While  myself  usually  practising  what,  on  the  whole,  I  believe 
to  be  preferable,  continuous  dilatation  aided,  if  need  be,  by  ex- 
ternal urethrotomy  such  as  Prof.  Syme's  operation,  I  have,  I 
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trust,  here  fairly  dealt  with  internal  urethrotomy.  Before  leaving  | 
this  matter  I  should  like  to  allude  to  the  question  of  time.  In- 
ternal urethrotomy  no  doubt  saves  time  and  trouble  also,  but  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  saving  is  such  a  very  large  one. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  time,  Mr.  B.  Hill  writes  :*  "  It  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  patient  lie  in  bed  continuously  for  at  least  ten  days, 
and  keep  his  room  for  fourteen  days."  Subsequent  regular  pas- 
sage of  a  bougie  is  as  needful  after  internal  urethrotomy  as  any 
other  mode  of  treating  stricture. 


ECTOPIA  VESICAE  AND  EPISPADIAS. 

Owing  to  the  misery  which  this  condition  entails,  the  surgeon 
may  always  be  ready  to  operate,  in  the  hope,  at  least,  of  making 
the  wearing  of  a  urinal  easy  and  efficient,  if  he  cannot  secure  the 
formation  of  a  sufficient  cavity  to  retain  fluid  :  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  contraction  resulting  from  his  operation,  a  partial  or 
complete  cure  of  the  herniae,  which  not  unfrequently  accompany 
this  malformation,  may  be  secured. 

Age,. — The  cure  of  the  ectopia  may  be  commenced  after  the 
child  is  four  or  five,  and  should  be  completed,  if  possible,  by 
puberty.  In  this  case  the  epispadias  may  be  taken  in  hand  and 
completed  before  adolescence,  when  the  growth  of  hairs  and  sexual 
desires  will  interfere  much  with  the  union  of  the  flaps. 

Unfavourable  Conditions. t 

I.  Large  size  of  the  ectopia,  with  much  bleeding  and  some 
purulent  discharge  from  the  surface.  2.  A  sickly  condition  of  the 
patient,  pointing  to  poor  powers  of  repair,  and  a  waddling  gait  to 
wide  separation  of  the  pubes.  3.  Tendency  to  cough.  This  in- 
creases the  protrusion.  4.  Presence  of  large  hernias.  5.  Secon- 
dary dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys,  with 
degeneration  of  these  viscera.^  6.  Obstinate  eczematous  rawness. 
7.  Small  size  of  the  scrotum.     This  is  rare. 

Preparatory  Treatment. — If  the  patient  has  passed  puberty, 
and  the  hair  is  at  all  abundant,  depilation  should  be  practised, 


*  Diet,  of  Surg  ,  vol.  ii.  p.  729.  Sec  also  the  Lectures,  alike  candid  and  helpful 
in  detail,  by  the  same  surgeon  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1S79,  vol.  ii.  pp.  763,  et  seq.). 

t  For  full  information  on  all  these  matters  Mr.  J.  Wood's  articles  (Diet,  of 
/Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  425,  and  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lii.  p.  S5)  should  be  consulted. 

t  Mr.  Wood  (loc.  supra  cit.)  shows  that  sometimes  the  above  complication 
may  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  more  albuminuria  than  is  accounted  for  by 
the  amount  of  cystitis.  In  other  cases,  no  such  signs  are  present.  Out  of  forty 
cases,  a  fatal  result,  chiefly  from  this  cause  and  undetected,  followed  in  four. 
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and  nitric  acid  applied  at  intervals  to  the  groups  of  hair- 
follicles.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  well  also  to  try  and  diminish  the  size  of  the  ectopia 
by  the  means  adopted  by  Mr.  Greig  Smith,  who,  for  some  weeks 
previous  to  operation,  kept  the  patient  on  his  back,  and  the  e*j 
posed  mucous  membrane  shielded  with  green  protective  coated, 
with  dextrine,  covering  this  over  with  boracic  lint;  by  this 
means,  in  one  case,  the  mucous  membrane  not  only  became  less 
angry,  but  its  upper  half,  almost  as  low  as  the  ureters,  became 
covered  with  epidermis  almost  as  white  as  the  surrounding  skin.* 

Operation. — An  anaesthetic  being  given,  a  median  flapt  is 
raised  from  the  abdominal  wall  above  the  exposed  bladder.  Its 
shape  resembles  that  of  the  wooden  portion  of  a  fire-bellows,  its 
length  is  rather  greater  than  the  distance  between  the  root  of 
the  penis  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  exposed  bladder,  while 
its  root  must  be  sufficiently  broad  to  ensure  a  sufficient  blood- 
supply.  In  raising  it,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  it  too  thin, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  go  too  deeply  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  as  the  tissues  here  are  extremely  thin,  and  the  flat,  tensej 
expanded  linea  alba  beneath  is  often  very  thin,  and  thus  the 
peritonaeal  cavity  may  easily  be  opened. 

The  two  groin  flaps  are  next  made,  of  rounded-oval  shape,  with 
broad  pedicles,  the  outer  boundary  of  which  is  sufficiently  carried 
out  on  to  the  thigh,  and  then  on  to  the  root  of  the  scrotum,  to 
ensure  its  containing  the  superficial  epigastric  and  the  external 
pudic  arteries.  The  inner  margins  of  these  flaps  join  those  for 
the  central  flap  at  about  its  centre,  and  are  then  continued  down 
along  the  side  of  the  urethral  groove  for  about  half  its  length. 

While  these  flaps  must  be  cut  as  thick  as  possible,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  any  subsequent  hernias,  and  they  must  be  suffi- 
ciently detached  to  meet  for  their  whole  length  without  tension 
in  the  middle  line.  In  raising  them  they  must  be  handled  as 
carefully  as  possible,  whether  with  fingers  or  with  bluntly  ser- 
rated forceps,  so  as  in  no  way  to  impair  their  vitality.  All 
bleeding  being  stopped,  the  flaps  being  washed  with  boracic-acid 
lotion,  and  their  surfaces  allowed  to  become  glazed, X  the  umbilical 


*  In  another  case,  also  successfully  operated  on,  no  preliminary  treatment  was 
of  any  avail  in  diminishing  the  size  of  the  ectopia. 

t  The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  flaps  is  excellently  shown  in  pi.  ii.  figs,  i 
and  2,  accompanying  Mr.  Wood's  paper  (Med.-Chir.  '/'runs.,  vol.  lii.).  Some 
drawings  of  the  different  flaps  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mayo  Eobson  (Brit,  Med,  Journ., 
1885,  yol-  i-  p.  222)  will  also  be  found  useful. 

J  Spencer  Wells's  forceps  should  be  left  on  for'  five  or  ten  minutes  to  any 
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flap  is  first  taken  and  folded  down,  with  its  skin  surface  towards 
the  bladder,  evenly  and  without  tension.  It  is  then  stitched 
to  the  cut  edge  at  the  root  of  the  penis. 

The  groin  flaps  are  then  drawn  inwards,  placed  with  their  raw» 
surfaces  upon  the  raw  surface  of  the  umbilical  flap,  and  carefully 
stitched  together.  The  sutures  should  be  many  and  mixed,  of 
wire,  carbolized  silk,  fishing-gut,  and  horsehair.  Wire  has  the 
advantage  of  being  non-irritating  and  of  keeping  sweet  in  a 
wound  which  cannot  be  kept  aseptic.  The  sutures  should  be 
left  in  for  a  fortnight,  and,  in  the  case  of  children,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  an  anaesthetic  to  take  them  out. 

The  raw  surface  from  which  the  central  flap  was  taken  is  then 
closed,  as  far  as  possible,  with  long  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted 
sutures,  but  the  object  here  must  be  rather  to  take  tension  off 
the  flaps  than  to  completely  close  this  wound. 

The  parts  are  then  painted  with  collodion  and  iodoform,  and 
sal-alembroth  gauze  applied,  and  the  buttocks  and  hips  smeared 
with  eucalyptus  and  vaseline.  If  any  redness  appear,  wet  boracic-  • 
acid  lint  dressings  should  be  made  use  of. 

After-treatment. — The  patient  must  be  kept  partly  sitting, 
the  shoulders  being  well  propped  up  and  the  knees  flexed ;  a 
bandage  passed  from  the  knees  around  the  shoulders  will  facili-  • 
tate  this.    Any  sudden  straightening,  of  himself  by  the  patient  I 
is  fatal  to  a  good  result.     For  the  first  few  days  small  opiates  or 
injections  of  morphia  will  be  required. 


HYPOSPADIAS. 

I  have  only  space  to  allude  to  some  practical  points  which 
may  be  useful  to  a  surgeon  when  consulted  about  the  advisability 
of  an  operation. 

Varieties. — These  are  three,  viz. : —  1 .  Glandular. — The  open- 
ing is  here  merely  further  back  than  usual,  the  fraanum  is  absent, 
the  glans  broad,  flattened,  somewhat  recurved,  and  the  prepuce, 
often  hood-like,  always  in  a  condition  of  partial  paraphimosis. 
2.  Penile. — Here  the  urethra  is  especially  liable  to  open  at  one 
of  the  three  following  sites  : — (a)  Just  behind  the  glans  ;  (b)  at 
the  middle  of  the  penis  ;  (c)  at  the  junction  of  the  penis  and 
scrotum.      3.  Scrotal.* — Here  the  cleft  on  which  the  urethra 


bleeding  points,  and  all  ligatures,  even  of  fine  chromic  gut,  dispensed 
possible.    Oozing  will  yield  to  firm  sponge-pressure. 

*  The  above  is  sometimes  divided  into  two,  scrotal  and  perinaio-scrotal. 
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opens  may  be  either  at  the  junction  of  the  penis  and  scrotum, 
or  involve  the  scrotum  and  perinamm,  the  former  being  called 
peno-scrotal,  and  the  latter  perimeo-scrotal. 

When  an  operation  is  under  consideration,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  micturition  and  coitus  normal,  the  surgeon  must  take 
into  due  consideration— (o)  the  degree  of  the  deformity; 
(j3)  whether  the  penis  is  fairly  developed ;  (y)  whether  it  is 
much  tied  down ;  (S)  whether  the  testicles  are  present  and  de- 
scended ;  (e)  how  far  the  patient's  condition  is  made  miserable 
by  rawness  and  eczema  due  to  impeded  micturition,  and  by 
impeded  coitus;  and  how  far  there  are  reasonable  hopes  of 
restoring  these. 

Operation. — I  shall  describe  here  that  of  M.  Duplay,  of  the 
Lariboisiere  Hospital.  He  divides  the  restoration  into  the  follow- 
ing three  stages,  which  require,  in  order  to  be  successful,  much 
time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  both  surgeon  and  patient : — 

i.  Straightening  the  penis  and  formation  of  a  meatus  ;  ii.  Forma- 
tion of  a  canal  from  the  meatus  to  the  hypospadiac  opening  ;  iii.  Junc- 
tion of  the  old  and  new  canal. 

i.  Straightening  the  Penis. — In  the  penile,  peno-,  and  perinseo- 
scrotal  varieties,  the  penis,  often  short,  is  recurved,*  especially 
during  erection,  by  a  band  consisting  partly  of  a  muco-cutaneous 
ridge,  corresponding  to  the  absent  urethra,  and  reaching  from 
the  hypospadiac  orifice  to  the  glans.  M.  Bouisson  seems  to  have 
first  pointed  out  the  importance  of  dividing  this,  which  he  did 
subcutaneously  (p.  974).  M.  Duplay  recommends  division  by 
an  open  wound,  carrying  the  incision  as  deeply  as  needful,  and 
states  that  the  corpora  cavernosa  may  be  incised  to  a  very  consider- 
able depth,  if  needful  to  secure  this  end. 

At  the  same  time  the  above-named  surgeon  forms  a  meatus. 
This  is  done  by  paring  the  two  lips  of  the  depression  which  repre- 
sents the  meatus,  and  uniting  these  over  a  bit  of  catheter.  If 
the  depression  be  very  shallow,  an  incision  upward  into  the  glans- 
tissue,  or  two  lateral  ones,  may  be  needed  before  it  is  possible  to 
insert  a  catheter,  and  to  apply  sutures  round  it. 

ii.  Formation  of  a  New  Urethra.] — The  penis  being  held  up, 
two  incisions  are  made  a  little  outside  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
mucous  surface  corresponding  to  the  deficient  urethra,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  glans  to  the  hypospadiac  orifice.     By  making  two 

*  This  recurving  is  also  in  part  due  to  thickening  and  shortening  of  the  capsule 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  even  of  the  septum. 

t  Several  months,  at  least  five  or  six,  must  elapse  before  the  surgeon  is  certain 
that  no  recurving  will  occur.    This  disappears  very  gradually. 
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transverse  incisions  at  either  end,  two  narrow  quadrilateral  flaps*, 
are  dissected  up  towards  the  middle  line  until,  with  their  mucous 
surfaces  turned  inwards  and  their  raw  surfaces  outwards,  they 
meet  without  tension  over,  and  thus  shut  in  a  catheter  passed 
from  the  previously  restored  meatus  to  the  hypospadiac  orifice. 
•These  flaps  are  now  united  with  sutures,  partly  of  fine  chromic 
gut  and  partly  of  fine  carbolized  silk,  cut  quite  short.  From  the 
sides  of  the  penis  two  similar  Haps  are  dissected  up  from  within 
outwards,  till  they  can  be  sufficiently  drawn  inwards  without 
tension  to  cover  over  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  internal  flaps.  They 
are  then  carefully  united  in  the  middle  line.  I  much  prefer 
horsehair  and  fishing-gut  sutures  here,  well  soaked  previously  in  i 
warm  carbolic  acid. 

M.  Duplay  uses  silver  wire,  and  to  prevent  the  sutures  cutting  . 
through  during  erections,  &c,  he  passes  them   through  small 
leaden  perforated  tubes,  fixing  the  sutures  with  shot.  Whichever 
method  is  used,  the  sutures  should  be  fine,  and  put  in  sufficiently  | 
close  to  distribute  the  tension,  but  not  too  numerously,  or  tied  too  I 
tightly,  which  will  cause  sloughing. 

iii.  Joining  the  Old  and  New  Urethra. — As  soon  as  the  new 
urethra  is  thoroughly  established,  quite  closed,  and  shows  no  sign 
,of  contraction,  this  last  stage  may  be  undertaken.  The  edges  of  - 
the  posterior  end  of  the  new  urethra  and  those  of  the  remaining  | 
orifice  having  been  freely  vivified,  and  a  catheter  passed  from  the 
meatus  into  the  bladder,  the  opening  is  closed  over  it  by  sutures 
as  in  stage  ii.  A  catheter— one  of  Jaques'  pattern  is  least 
painful— should  be  kept  in  the  bladder  if  possible,  till  all  is 
water-tight. 

EPISPADIAS. 

I  am  unable  to  find  space  for  any  really  full  account  of  the 
different  attempts  to  cure  this  rare  condition.  For  some  points  of 
practical  importance  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  the  remarks  on 
hypospadias  (p.  972). 

Any  attempt  at  curing  epispadias  should  be  divided  into  three 

stages,  thus  : — 

i.  Straightening  the  Penis.— While  the  penis  is  short,  recurved, 
so  as  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  it  is  no  use 
tryino-  to  complete  the  defective  urethra.  Attempts  should  be 
made  to  straighten  the  penis  by  dividing  it  subcutaneously  close 

*  The  formation  of  these  flaps  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  i349  to  M.  Duplay's 
article  (Mem.  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  vol.  vi.  p.  500). 
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to  the  pubes,  each  corpus  cavernosum  being  cut  separately.  In 
the  only  case  in  which  I  practised  this,  in  a  patient  aged  seven- 
teen, the  hemorrhage  was  easily  controlled  by  dry  gauze  and 
light  pressure,  but  very  sharp  tenotomes  must  be  employed,  as 
the  erectile  tissue  offers  much  less  resistance  than  a  tendon.  Each 
corpus  cavernosum  should  be  divided  completely,  and  as  cleanly  as 
possible.  The  penis  must,  for  some  time,  be  kept  fastened  down, 
improvement  in  its  position  takes  place  gradually,  together  with 
increase  in  its  length,  this  being,  eventually,  more  marked  the 
earlier  the  operation  is  performed. 

ii.  Completion  of  Deficient  Urethra  from  the  Meatus  to  the 
Epispadiac  Opening. — The  simplest  way  of  effecting  this  is  by  the 
method  of  Thiersch  and  Duplay,  much  as  in  hypospadias,  to  the 
account  of  which  I  would  refer  my  readers.  Two  narrow  quadri- 
lateral flaps  extending  from  the  meatus  to  the  epispadiac  orifice 
are  marked  out  and  dissected  up  from  without  inwards  on  either 
side  of  the  open  urethra,  both  being  left  attached  in  the  middle 
line.  These  turned  with  their  muco-cutaneous  surface  inwards, 
over  a  small  Jaques'  catheter,  to  form  the  new  urethra,  and  their 
raw  surfaces  outwards,  are  united  in  the  middle  line  with 
numerous  points  of  sutures  cut  short  and  buried  (p.  974).  Thin 
flaps  dissected  up  from  within  outwards  from  off  the  dorsum  and 
sides  of  the  penis  are  then  drawn  inwards,  raw  surfaces  being 
thus  opposed  to  raw  surfaces,  and  kept  in  situ  by  numerous 
points  of  sutures. 

iii.  Junction  of  the  Old  and  Ne%o  Canal  by  Closure  of  the 
Epispadiac  Opening. — This  is  effected  by  freely  refreshing  the 
surrounding  parts  and  suturing  them  carefully.  Before  the  union 
is  complete,  several  operations  may  be  required,  both  for  this  con- 
dition and  hypospadias. 

CIRCUMCISION. 

Trivial  as  this  operation  seems,  it  is  so  important,  especially  in 
adults,  to  secure  speedy  healing,  that  it  will  be  briefly  alluded  to 
here. 

Indications. — This  operation  is  still  not  practised  often 
enough,  especially  amongst  poorer  patients,  amongst  whom  many 
practitioners  still  treat  phimosis  as  a  matter  of  but  little  import- 
ance.   Hospital  surgeons  have,  only  too  often,  opportunities  of 

seeing  the  following  results  follow  from  the  above  course  :  

(a)  Balanitis  and  adhesions.  (6)  Paraphimosis,  from  the  forcible 
retraction  of  a  phimosed  prepuce,    (c)  From  the  impediment  to 
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micturition,  urethral  and  vesical  irritation,  and  even  cystitis  may. 
be  set  up,  simulating  the  symptoms  of  stone,  (d)  Hernia  and 
prolapsus  recti,  (c)  The  sexual  feelings  too  early  induced,  and 
bad  habits.*  (/)  Impediments  to  intercourse,  (g)  Intensified 
gonorrhoea,  chancres,  &c.     (h)  Epithelioma. 

Operation. — This  may  be  performed  in  many  different  ways,- 
but  the  following  points  must  be  remembered  in  every  case  : — 
(i)  To  remove  enough  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  prepuce.  If 
this  be  not  done,  some  tension  on  the  glans  remains,  and  this 
leads,  especially  in  adults,  to  troublesome  erections  which  interfere 
very  much  with  the  process  of  healing  ;  later  on,  some  degree  of  i 
phimosis  is  certain  to  persist.     (2)  Not  to  leave  too  much  tissue 
about  the  frgenum.     Mr.  Howse  (Guys  Hosp.  Reports,  1873, 
p.  239)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cellular  tissue  at.' 
this  spot  is  loose,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  frasnal  artery  j 
makes  probable  the  gathering  of  blood  and  inflammatory  effusion 
at  this  spot.    In  children  this  is  a  matter  of  less  importance,  but 
in  adults  it  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  tediously  persistent 
lump,  interfering  with  the  function  of  the  organ.     (3)  Not  to 
remove  too  much  of  the  prepuce.    Thus,  it  is  always  well,  in 
adults  especially,  to  leave  enough  to  cover  easily  the  sensitive 
papillae  with  which  the  corona  abounds.    Ag-ain,  in  the  diminutive 
organ  of  infants,  it  is  very  easy  to  remove  so  much  as  to  nearly 
flay  the  body  of  the  organ. 

The  following  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  operating: — The 
prepuce  having  been  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  I 
glans  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  a  stout  probe,  a  pah-  of  1 
dressing-forceps  is  lightly  placed  on  the  penis  at  a  level  with  the 
corona  ;  the  glans  being  next  allowed  to  slip  back,  the  forceps  are  1 
closed,  and  all  the  prepuce  in  front  of  the  instrument  is  cut  off  : 
with  a  sharp  scalpel  used  with  a  rapid  sawing  movement.  The 
blades  being  at  once  removed,  the  mucous  membrane  is  then  slit  I 
up  with  a  director  and  scissors  or  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury ,t  this 
incision  running  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  corona.    The  mucous 
membrane,  if  still  adherent,  must  be  peeled  in  two  flaps  from 
off  the  glans,  this  detachment  being  effected  by  the  finger  and 
thumb,  or  by  a  stout  probe  swept  round.    The  cut  edges  of  the  - 


*  Prof  Sayre  (Orthopedic  Surgery,  p.  14)  describes  cases  in  which  paralysis  0 
certain  groups  of  muscles,  leading  to  talipes  and  other  deformities,  followed  on 
early  sexual  excitement,  due  to  phimosis.    See  also  the  case  recorded  by  Mr 
Hilton  (Best  and  Pain,  p.  276). 

+  It  is  well  at  this  stage  to  make  tension  on  the  loose  prepuce  with  two  pairs 
of  dissecting  forceps,  and  thus  secure  a  clean  section. 
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prepuce  are  then  rounded  oft"  with  scissors,  which  follow  the  curve 
of  the  glans  as  far  as  the  frasnum,  the  prepuce  being  left  attached 
here.  Enough  prepuce  should  be  left  to  cover  over  the  corona- 
papilhe,  and  to  admit  of  easy  stitching.  Chromic  gut  and  horsehair 
make  the  best  sutures.  Very  fine  needles  should  be  used,  and  the 
sutures  passed  quickly  through  skin  and  mucous  membrane  with 
a  stabbing  movement,  and  without  bruising  the  edges  with 
forceps.  In  passing  the  sutures  any  bleeding-points  must  be 
transfixed,  and  the  abundant  cellular  tissue*  kept  in  its  place 
with  the  point  of  a  probe.  The  frtenum  is  now  attended  to,  the 
prepuce  which  is  still  attached  here  being  cut  away  carefully  by 
V-shaped  cuts,  pointing  forwards,  and  leaving  just  enough  flaps 
to  carry  the  sutures  and  no  more.  The  freenal  artery  can  usually 
be  secured  by  transfixing  it  with  one  of  the  sutures ;  if  not,  it  is 
readily  tied  with  a  fine  chromic-gut  ligature. 

I  much  prefer  interrupted  sutures  of  the  above  given  materials 
for  circumcision  ;  a  continuous  suture  often  gives  good  results  in 
healthy  subjects,  but  the  former  have  the  great  advantage  that  one 
or  two  can  be  removed  without  interfering  with  the  rest. 

For  adults,  one  of  the  following  dressings  will  be  found  the 
best.  When  the  parts  are  at  all  swollen,  or  where  erections 
are  likely  to  be  troublesome,  I  use  boracic-acid  dressings,  two 
layers  of  boracic-acid  lint  wrung  out  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  lotion.  The  deeper  layer  has  a  hole  cut  to  allow  of  micturi- 
tion and  is  only  removed  by  the  surgeon,  the  outer  one  envelops 
the  whole  penis,  and  may  be  removed  and  re-wetted  by  the 
patient,  though  usually  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  keep  it  wet  by 
dropping  on  a  little  lotion  from  time  to  time.t 

After  circumcision  the  patient  should  rest  as  much  as  possible. 
Thus,  an  adult  should  stay  in  bed  for  forty-eight  hours  and  keep 
on  the  sofa  for  a  week,  alternate  stitches  being  removed  at  intervals. 
If  he  insist  on  getting  about  too  early,  he  must  run  the  risk  of  the 
parts  remaining  long  cedematous  and  tender.    And  for  this  reason, 


*  This  must  on  no  account  be  cut  away,  as  in  it  run  the  vessels  to  the  prepuce. 
All  bleeding  must  be  stopped,  especially  in  adults,  or  extravasation  of  blood  in 
the  loose  connective  tissue  leads  to  tension,  cutting  through  of  sutures,  and 
sloughing. 

t  Mr.  Ballance  {/St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xvi.  p.  198)  advises  a  dry 
dressing  of  gauze,  the  outer  and  larger  covering  being  of  a  single  layer,  and  its 
margins  kept  in  position  by  collodion.  This  simple  and  ingenious  mode  of  dress- 
ing will  be  found  most  effective  in  the  later  stages  of  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  besides  circumcision  —  e.g.,  amputations,  removal  of  breast,  partial 
thyroidectomy,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  above  advantages,  it  is  cool  and  light 
dispensing,  as  it  does,  with  bandages,  and  inexpensive  as  well. 

3  Q 
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with  hospital  patients  who  have  to  come  backwards  and  forwards 
early  and  complete  healing  is  not  to  be  expected. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  PENIS  (Fig.  156). 

Indication— Epithelioma  of  penis.    I  would  refer  my  reader  1 
to  the  remarks  made  at  p.  358  on  the  pre-cancerous  stage  ii 
epithelioma  of  the  tongue.    Though  epithelioma  of  the  penis  ii 
much  less  common,  lives  are,  here  also,  too  often  lost  by  allowing 
the  case  to  get  beyond  this  stage.    Any  suspicious  excoriation* 
ulceration,  or  wart  should  be  early  destroyed  with  the  acid  nitratd 
of  mercury,  or  excised.    Where,  after  this  treatment,  satisfactory 
healing  does  not  take  place,  early  and  thorough  removal  of  thi 
part  should  be  performed.    There  should  be  no  dangerous  waiting 
because  the  surgeon  is  unable  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  cast 
is  one  of  inflammatory  induration  or  infiltration  from  new  growth 
In  such  cases,  especially  where  there  is  a  doubtful  history  0 
syphilis,  much  valuable  time  has  been  often  lost  with  drug? 
which,  even  if  the  lesion  does  date  back  to  some  long-pasu 
syphilis,  are  quite  useless  if  epitheliomatous  ulceration  has  set  in 
Furthermore,  the  longer  ulceration  continues,  the  more  extensively 
will  the  inguinal  glands  be  involved.     In  such  cases,  though  the 
penis  may  be  satisfactorily  operated  upon,  disappointment  wih 
speedily  follow,  owing  to  the  outbreak  in  the  inguinal  regions. 
Scarcely  any  surgical  case  presents  a  close  more  distressing,  botl 
to  the  patient  and  those  around  him,  than  one  of  breaking  dow. 
of  epitheliomatous  glands,  owing  to  the  hideous  ulceration,  tht 
noisome  discharge,  and  the  steady  decay  of  bodily  strength. 

In  a  very  few  cases,  when  the  disease  commences  around  W 
meatus,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  remove  the  affected  part  withou 
interfering  with  the  body  of  the  penis.  It  seldom  happens,  how 
ever,  that  we  see  the  case  early  enough  for  this,  and  it  is  usuaU; 
necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  glans  and  more  or  less  of  th; 
corpora  cavernosa.  Before  doing  this,  the  prepuce,  unless  1 
admits  of  being  retracted,  should  invariably  be  laid  open,  so  as  ft 
expose  the  growth  and  make  quite  sure  of  its  real  nature. 

IVG^c  Cautery.-I  am  as  much  against .  this ,  mrihoc 
here  as  in  the  case  of  the  tongue  (p.  374)-  .  The  dread  0 
hemorrhage  still  induces  some  to  resort  to  it ;  it  is  not,  howe 
a  sure  preventive.    Sharp  bleeding  has  followed  a  few  too***- 
the  operation,  and  also  later  on  during 

furthermore,  this  operation  leaves  a  much  more  troublesome  anc 
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sloughy  wound  than  the  knife.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  slight 
importance  in  these  patients,  in  whom,  usually  advanced  in  years 
or  prematurely  aged,  pulled  down  in  health,  and  often  depressed 
in  mind,  tedious  healing  of  the  wound  (which  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  sweet),  involves  a  prolonged  keeping  the  patient  on  his  back, 
with  the  risks  of  broncho-pneumonia,  erysipelas,  &c.  The  need 
of  a  special,  expensive  instrument,  and  the  unpleasant  foetor  of  the 
operation,  are  also  objections. 

If  the  surgeon  make  use  of  it,  a  No.  4  6r  6  catheter  should 
first  be  passed ;  the  loop  of  wire  is  then  tightened  around  the 
penis,  well  behind  the  disease,  and  kept  there  by  one  or  two  pins. 
When  the  current  is  passed,  care  must  be  taken  that,  by  tightening 
the  wire  very  slowly,  and  watching  the  amount  of  heat,  the  vascular 
structures  are  not  severed  too  quickly  ;  otherwise  haemorrhage, 
very  difficult  to  arrest  on  a  seared  surface,  is  certain  to  follow. 
The  catheter  is  cut  through  by  the  heated  wire,  and  the  urethra, 
thus  maintained  patent,  is  slit  up  and  stitched  as  directed 
below. 

H.  Circular  Amputation. — This  gives  good  results,  though 
not  equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  those  which  follow  the  flap  method. 
The  vessels  being  commanded  by  a  clove-hitch,  or  by  the  clamp 
which  bears  Mr.  Clover's  or  Mr.  Durham's  name,  the  skin  is  drawn 
a  little  forward  to  prevent  any  superabundance  afterwards,  and 
the  amputation  is  effected  by  a  single  sweep  of  the  knife.  The 
vessels  and  the  urethra  are  treated  as  directed  below. 

III.  Flap  Amputation  (Fig.  156). — This  method  has  been 
followed  by  rapid  healing,  and  has  given  an  excellently  covered 

Fig.  156. 


Flap  amputation  of  the  penis.  The  appearance  of  the  stump,  with  the  urethra 
sht  up  and  stitched  in  situ,  ia  shown  above.  The  raw  surface  from  which  the 
dorsal  flap  has  been  raised  should  have  been  shown  in  the  lower  figure. 

stump  in  the  six  cases  in  which  I  have  made  use  of  it.  Hemor- 
rhage being  provided  against  by  one  of  the  above-given  means, 
the  surgeon  enters  a  uarrow-bladed  knife,  at  a  point  well  behind 
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the  disease,  between  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  then  cats  forward  and  downwards  for  about  £  inch.  ' 
From  this  small  inferior  Hap  the  urethra  is  dissected  out.    A  flap 
of  skin  is  now  cut  from  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  penis,  re- 
sembling  in  miniature  the  upper  skin-flap  in  amputation  of  the 
thigh.     This  flap  being  held  back,  the  corpora  cavernosa  are 
divided  vertically  upwards  on  a  level  with  the  point  of  transfixion. 
Any  vessels  which  can  be  seen  are  now  tied  with  chromic  gut  or 
carbolized  silk.     On  removal  of  the  clamp  or  clove-hitch,  and  i 
securing  any  spirting  vessels,  free  oozing  often  persists  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  ceases  spontaneously.    All  haBmorrhage  being  arrested,  . 
the  upper  flap  is  punctured,  and  the  urethra  drawn  through  the  1 
face  of  the  flap,  slit  up,  and  stitched  in  situ.    The  two  flaps, 
upper  and  lower,  are  then  united  by  a  few  points  of  carbolized 
silk  and  horsehair  suture. 

This  method  secures  a  natural  skin-covering  for  the  severed 
corpora  cavernosa,  and  prevents  the  delay  and  irritation  which 
healing  by  granulation  entails.  A  circular  operation  was  long 
ago  suggested  by  Prof.  Miller  of  Edinburgh,  but  this  surgeon  cut 
his  flap  from  below.  If,  as  I  have  recommended,  the  flap  is  taken 
from  above,  the  skin  will  be  found  to  fall  into  position  more 
readily  over  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

Occasionally,  severer  operations  are  entirely  justifiable.  Thus, 
where  the  penis  is  involved  as  far  back  as  the  scrotum,  the  entire 
penis  should  be  extirpated,  if  the  inguinal  glands  are  not  seriously 
involved,  and  if  the  powers  of  repair  are  satisfactory.  The 
patient  being  in  lithotomy  position,  the  scrotum  is  to  be  split 
deeply  along  the  whole  length  of  the  raphe,  and  the  corpus 
spongiosum  carefully  dissected  out.  This  step  may  be  facilitated 
by  passing  a  large  sound.  When  the  triangular  ligament  is  ex- 
posed, the  above  instrument  is  removed,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum 
which  has  been  dissected  out  is  cut  through,  enough  being  left  to 
bring  out  in  the  perinEeum.  By  means  of  a  blunt  dissector,  the 
crura  are  then  detached  on  either  side  from  the  pubic  arch,  and 
the  incision  being  prolonged  around  the  penis  above,  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  is  divided,  and  the  dorsal  arteries  secured.  The 
cut  end  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  now  slit  up  and  stitched  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotal  incision,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
wound  closed  by  sutures.  Drainage  must  be  provided  by  a  small 
tube,  or  by  horsehair  drains.  Similar  operations  to  the  above 
have  been  performed  on  several  occasions,  but  the  important  modi- 
fication of  dissecting  off  the  crura,  and  thus  ensuring  complete 
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removal  of  the  cancerous  organ  and  its  capsule,  was  brought  before 
the  notice  of  English  surgeons  by  Mr.  Gould.* 

Question  of  Removing  Enlarged  Glands.— These  should 
always  be  extirpated  as  soon  as  it  is  probable  that  the  enlargement 
is  not  merely  inflammatory.  A  week's  watching,  with  rest,  lead 
lotion,  or  the  inunction  of  mercury  oleate  (10  per  cent.),  aided 
by  pressure,  will  settle  this  point.  As  long  as  the  glands  are 
involved  only  by  growth,  hard  and  separate  from  each  other,  care- 
ful dissection  will  often  succeed  in  shelling  them  out,  and  thereby 
add  materially  to  the  prolongation  of  the  patient's  life.  But 
where  they  contain  not  only  secondary  deposits,  but  also  inflamma- 
tory matter,  owing  to  ulceration  having  set  in  at  the  seat  of  the 
primary  lesion,  satisfactory  removal  of  the  glands  is  always  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  and  often  impossible,  owing  to  their 
softness  and  tendency  to  break  down,  to  their  adhesions  to  their 
capsules,  and  the  matting  of  these  to  the  surrounding  parts,  the 
vascularity  of  which  is  increased,  and  tendency  of  the  overlying 
skin  to  become  adherent. 

In  all  such  operations  the  parts  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible,  as  erysipelas,  sloughing,  and  superficial  gangrene  are 
very  likely  to  follow  these  operations  where  planes  of  fascia  are 
much  interfered  with,  and  where  the  blood-supply  is  but  poor. 

The  wound  should  be  syringed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
operation  with  a  solution  of  mercury  perchloride,  glycerine  and 
water,  1  in  1000. 

Iodoform  and  sal-alembroth  gauze  dressings,  or  boracic-acid 
lotion,  if  erysipelas  is  feared,  will  be  found  the  best. 


*  Lancet,  May  20,  p.  821. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SCROTUM  AND 
TESTICLE. 

BADICAL  CURE  OP  HYDROCELE.*— VARICOCELE.— 

CASTRATION. 

RADICAL  CURE  OF  HYDROCELE  (Figs.  157,  158). 

In  a  paper  written  fourteen  years  ago  (Lancet,  Sept.  1,  1877),  I 
drew  attention  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele 
by  iodine  injection,  as  usually  practised.  Thus,  out  of  forty-four 
cases  treated  with  solutions  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  I  found  that  the  treatment  failed  in  eight  cases, 
and  that  in  two  it  failed  twice. 

Latterly,  I  believe  that  surgeons  have  recognized  that  the  risk 
of  recurrence  is  greater  than  that  of  excessive  inflammation,  and 
stronger  solutions  have  been  made  use  of — e.g.,  the  Edinburgh 
tincture  of  iodine — and  some  of  the  injection  has  been  allowed  to 
remain.  As  it  is  still  a  fact,  however,  that  no  method  of  cure 
can  really  be  relied  upon  as  radical  for  this  troublesome  complaint, 
the  three  following  will  be  mentioned  here — viz. : 

i.  Iodine  Injection,  ii.  Injection  of  Carbolic  Acid, 
iii.  and  iv.  Antiseptic  Incision  and  partial  Excision. 

i.  Iodine  Injection. — Supposing  the  patient  be  healthy, 
not  prematurely  aged,  and  amenable  to  directions,  the  surgeon 
naturally  begins  with  this  as  less  painful,  necessitating  no  open 
wound  or  dressing,  and  finally,  as  necessitating  much  less  of  the 
recumbent  position. 

I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which 
recurrence  is  liable  to  take  place  if  dilute  injections  are  used. 
Elsewheref  I  have  written  as  follows  : — "  While  I  believe  that  the 
absolute  certainty  of  iodine  injection  has  been  over-estimated,  yet 

*  The  methods  of  injection  given  below  refer  to  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  to  encysted  hydrocele.  Antiseptic  incision  and  partial  excision  of  the  sac  is 
applicable  to  all  the  varieties  of  hydroceles,  including  the  congenital. 

t  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  :  "  Dis.  of  the  Male  Organs." 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  failure  is  too  often  courted  by  want  of  the 
following  precautions:-^)  The  use  of  a  too  dilute  solut.on  ; 
,h\  Nat  bringing  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  sac  ; 
I)  Not  withdrawing  all  the  hydrocele  fluid ;  (d)  Injecting  large 
hydroceles  immediately  after  they  are  emptied ;  (e)  Making  use  of 
iodine  in  unsuitable  cases— viz.,  hydroceles  with  thick  walls 

The  method  of  injection  with  iodine  should  be  carried  out 
as  f()llows  :_The  patient's  bowels  are  cleared  out  for  a  day  or 
two  before,  and  it  is  well  for  him  to  rest  with  his  hydrocele  well 
supported  for  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  the  injection.  The 
fluid  is  first  most  carefully  drawn  off  with  a  medium-sized  trocar, 
the  surgeon  then,  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  platinum  nozzle 
accurately  fitting  the  cannula,  injects  steadily  2  to  3  dr-  of  tne 
tincture  of  iodine  {Mm.  Pharm.),  taking  care  first  that  the  can- 
nula is  well  within  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  I  now 
plug  the  cannula  with  a  small  wooden  spigot,  while  the  affected 
side  of  the  scrotum  is  gently  manipulated  and  shaken  so  as  to 
bring  the  fluid  in  contact  with  all  the  interstices  and  folds  of  the 
serous  membrane.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  the  cannula  is  with- 
drawn, as  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  safe  to  leave  in  the  above  given 
amount  of  iodine.  The  puncture  is  kept  carefully  closed  around 
the  cannula  while  this  is  taken  out,  and  then  closed  with  iodoform 
and  collodion.  A  feeling  of  heat  is  noticed  during  the  injection, 
sometimes  amounting  to  sickening  pain,  referred  also  to  the  in- 
guinal and  lumbar  regions,  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Faint- 
ness  is  not  very  infrequent,  and  it  is  thus  well  to  tap  and  inject 
the  patient  while  he  stands  at  the  end  of  a  sofa,  or  lies  down. 

The  after-treatment  depends  on  the  amount  of  inflammation. 
In  most  cases  there  is  too  little  rather  than  too  much  of  this.  It 
usually  appears  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  if  it  be  slight  or 
delayed,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  walk  about  a  little,  and  the 
sac  again  frequently  manipulated.  The  patient  should  be  kept  to 
his  bed  or  sofa  for  a  day  or  two,  the  scrotum  supported,  and  plain 
diet  given.  There  should  be  no  hurry  to  employ  ice,  this  being 
only  made  use  of  if  the  swelling  promises  to  be  great.  Morphia 
may  be  given  freely.  Within  four  or  five  days  usually  the  patient 
may  get  about  wearing  a  suspensory  bandage.  He  should  be 
prepared  for  a  return  of  the  swelling  after  the  injection,  otherwise 
he  will  be  disappointed  at  what  he  considers  a  recurrence  of  his 
disease.    The  swelling,  as  a  rule,  disappears  in  three  to  four  weeks. 


*  By  some  a  solution  of  cocaine  is  now  injected.  I  prefer  not  to  use  this,  if 
possible,  that  no  dilution  of  the  iodine  injection  may  occur. 
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In  the  case  of  a  double  hydrocele,  if  the  patient  be  healthy 
and  not  advanced  in  years,  it  is  quite  safe  to  inject  both  sacs 
at  the  same  time,  but  in  elderly  or  weakly  subjects,  antiseptic 
incision  will  be  the  safest  course  if  the  patient  desires  an  opera- 
tion, otherwise  an  interval  should  be  allowed  between  the  two. 
tappings. 

ii.  Injection  of  Carbolic  Acid. — This  method,  very 
largely  used  in  America,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Levis,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  recommends  it  as  exciting  just  the  required  amount 
of  inflammation  and  no  more,  and  as  being  less  painful  than  the 
iodine  injection.  After  tapping  the  hydrocele,  Dr.  Levis,  by  means- 
of  a  syringe  having  a  nozzle  sufficiently  long  and  slender  to  reach 
entirely  through  a  similar  cannula,  injects  about  $j  of  crystallized 
carbolic  acid,  maintained  in  a  liquid  state  by  the  addition  of 
5  per  cent,  of  glycerine  or  water.  No  more  fluid  is  to  be  used 
for  dilution  than  is  absolutely  needful.  Liquefaction  by  heat 
will  not  answer.  When  the  carbolic  acid  is  introduced  it  is- 
diffused  throughout  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  gently  shaking  the 
scrotum.  A  sense  of  warmth  is  produced,  soon  succeeded  by 
numbness.  In  the  greater  uniformity  of  its  action,  the  less 
pain  it  causes,  and  shorter  rest  which  is  needed,  the  injection  of 
carbolic  acid  is  superior  to  the  older  method  by  iodine.  But  it 
is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  it  as  an  absolutely  perfect  method. 
Suppuration  is  not  unknown.  Rare  instances  of  recurrence  have 
also  been  published.  Recurrence  may  take  place  even  after 
incision  and  partial  excision  of  the  sac  (p.  986),  and  it  will 
certainly  be  met  with,  now  and  then,  here. 

iii.  and  iv.  Antiseptic  Incision  and  Partial  Excision 
of  the  Sac. — This  method  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
certain  than  that  of  injection.  While  rendered  safe,  nowadays, 
by  aseptic  treatment,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  severe. 
Thus  an  anaasthetic  is  required,  an  open  wound  is  present  and 
several  dressings  are  needed. 

It  would  appear  especially  applicable  to  cases  (a)  of  previous 
failure  with  iodine ;  (b)  with  a  sac  very  large,  or  with  very  thick 
walls ;  (c)  where,  on  account  of  ill  health  or  premature  age.  the 
risk  of  inflammation  after  iodine  injection  is  especially  to  be 
dreaded ;  (d)  in  cases  of  congenital  hydrocele  (Fig.  I  5  7)  a  care- 
ful incision  with  (Fig.  158)  antiseptic  precautions  will  be  safer 
than  any  other  method,  if  the  pi'essure  of  a  truss  for  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  peritonEeal  communication  cannot  be  pei'severed  with ; 
(e)  where  the  surgeon  wishes  to  explore  the  sac  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  as  in  cases  where  doubtful  enlargement  of  the  testis 
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co-exists  with  hydrocele,  and  does  not  yield  to  ordinary  treat- 
ment; (/)  where  two  hydroceles  co-exist— e.g.,  vaginal  and 
encysted  hydroceles  ;  (g)  in  some  cases  of  hydrocele  complicated 


Fig.  157.* 


Fig.  158.* 


with  hernia — e.g.,  where  the  bowel  is  irreducible,  and  where,  espe- 
cially in  unhealthy  patients,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  inflammation 
set  up  by  the  iodine  extending  to  the  hernial  sac. 
•  Incision. — The  parts  being  shaved  and  cleansed,  an  incision, 
quite  2  inches  long,  is  made,  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions, 
over  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  hydrocele,  which  is  made 
tense  with  the  left  hand.  This  incision  goes  down  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  next  opens  this  cavity  freely.  This  is 
most  essential,  as,  the  fluid  having  gushed  out,  the  long-stretched 
dartos  at  once  contracts,  closing  up  at  once  an  apparently 
free  incision,  inverting  the  edges  of  the  scrotal  skin  and  throw- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  into  a  number  of  folds* 
To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  drainage-tubes,  and  thus  the 
obliteration  of  the  sac  from  the  bottom,  the  cut  edges  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  the  skin  are  now  united  by  numerous 
points  of  chromic  gut.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  action  of  the 
dartos  so  puckers  together  the  folds  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  that 
some  of  these  remain  unaffected,  and  recurrence  of  the  hydro- 
cele may  easily  take  place.  These  sutures  should  pass  through 
any  bleeding-points  in  the  incision.  After  the  insertion  of  one 
or  two  drainage-tubes,  iodoform  is  dusted  on  and  gauze  dressing 

*  Large  congenital  hydrocele  in  a  boy  of  twelve  before  and  after  antiseptio 
incision.  To  close  the  communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  truss  was 
worn  for  a  week  before  the  operation.  In  order  to  get  at  the  neck  of  the  swell- 
ing, and  to  ligature  the  processus  funicularis  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  thus 
prevent,  any  risk  of  subsequent  hernia,  I  made  the  incision  higher  up  than  when 
incising  the  ordinary  hydrocele  of  later  life. 
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applied.  The  scrotum  must  be  kept  well  suspended,  and  a 
separate  pad  of  carbolized  tow  or  iodoform  wool  placed  in  the 
perinasum  to  shut  off  the  anus.  The  dressings  will  require 
changing  once  in  three  days,  or  whenever  they  are  loose,  and  the 
drainage-tube  must  be  gradually  shortened.  In  about  ten  days 
the  granulating  spot  that  remains  may  be  dressed  with  resin  oint-  ■ 
ment.  For  the  first  few  days  some  amount  of  orchitis  is  usually 
present ;  when  this  subsides  the  patient  may  get  on  to  the  sofa* 

Excision. — This  method  is  indicated  in  cases  of  previous  i 
failure,  and  in  those  where  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  much  thickened, 
or  the  seat  of  calcareous  plates.  This  operation  will  rarely  be 
required  if  that  of  incision  is  carefully  carried  out,  so  as  to  secure 
alteration  of  the  whole  of  the  lining  membrane.  The  hydrocele 
being  opened  freely,  the  parietal  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
stripped  away  from  the  scrotum,  much  as  the  sac  of  a  hernia  is 
dissected  out.  It  is  cut  away  close  to  the  testis  and  epididymis, 
and  all  bleeding-points  tied  with  chromic  gut.f  The  upper  part  of 
the  wound  is  then  closed,  and  the  lower  left  open  for  drainage. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  pointed  out  that  a  certain  number  of 
hydroceles  will  be  found  most  rebellious  to  attempts  at  radical 
treatment.  Thus,  in  one  case  of  mine,  recurrence  followed  after 
injection  with  undiluted  Edin.  tincture  of  iodine,  and  again  after 
incision  and  drainage.  A  cure  took  place  after  again  incising  the 
sac,  and  wiping  over  the  interior  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  {Lancet,  March  3,  1888),  drew  attention  to  this  matter. 
He  has  met  with  two  cases  in  which  recurrence  actually  took 
place  after  excision  of  the  sac. 

At  the  discussion  on  the  above  paper  the  president,  Mr.  Pollock, 
mentioned  a  case  under  his  care  which  had  been  tapped  and 
injected  twice,  and  followed  by  recurrence.  A  seton  was  then 
passed  through  and  kept  in  for  three  weeks ;  this  likewise  failed. 
The  sac  was  then  incised  and  dressed  with  lint  from  the  bottom, 
causing  profuse  suppuration.  On  allowing  the  wound  to  heal, 
the  hydrocele  again  returned,  and  it  had  since  been  treated  by 
simple  tapping.    Mr.  Treves  put  the  failures  after  incision  and 

*  Out  of  fifteen  cases  of  antiseptic  incision  two  recurred.  One  of  these  is 
mentioned  below.  In  the  other,  a  case  of  bilateral  hydrocele,  the  recollection 
was  small,  and  had  remained  so  in  a  stationary  condition  when  I  saw  the  patient 
two  years  afterwards.  Two  of  the  cases  were  encysted  hydroceles,  but  live 
occurred  so  early  in  life  as  to  need  further  watching  before  they  can  be  claimed 
as  permanent  cures.  .       .     .    .  . 

t  These  are  often  numerous,  especially  if  a  previous  injection  with  iodine  nas 

failed. 
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excision  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  He  now  practised  incision  and 
swabbing  out  the  sac  with  crude  carbolic  acid,  which  destroyed 
the  endothelium  and  set  up  suppuration. 

Causes  of  Failure  and  Trouble  after  Operations  for 
Radical  Cure. — These  fall  mainly  into  two  classes : 

(1)  Recurrence. — This  is  often  due  to  the  use  of  too  diluted 
injections  (p.  983),  more  rarely  to  the  inveteracy  with  which  some 
hydroceles  recur  (vide  supra). 

(2)  Septic  troubles— These  should  be  practically  unknown 
nowadays.  Their  importance  formerly  is  shown  by  two  cases 
o-iven  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  work  on  the  testis,  in  which  fatal 
cellulitis  followed  very  quickly  after  he  had  tapped  a  hydrocele. 

VARICOCELE  (Fig.  159). 
Indications. — While  palliative  treatment  will  be  sufficient  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  if,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  general  health,  the  occupation  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  and,  where  this  is  required,  to  his  sexual  hygiene,  an 
operation  will  be  justifiable  in  the  following  cases  : — (1)  Where, 
in  spite  of  treatment,  a  varicocele  steadily  increases,  and  where  it 
is  accompanied  by  much  annoyance,  distress,  and  pain  ;  (2)  where 
the  patient  is  prevented  from  entering  one  of  the  public  services, 
or  any  active  life  in  which  he  has  good  prospects;*  (3)  where 
the  surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  testis  is  undergoing 
atrophy. 

The  choice  of  operation  is  a  very  large  one,  but  the  following 
will  be  found  the  simplest  and  most  efficient.  The  first  is  far  the 
safest,  and  will  replace  all  others  : — 

i.  Antiseptic  Excision  (Fig.  1  5  9). — This  plan  ensures  oblitera- 
tion of  the  varicose  veins  without  risk  of  septic  cellulitis  and  secon- 
dary haemorrhage,  or  fatal  thrombosis  and  pyaamia.  We  owe  it  to 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Howse.f  The  bowels  having  been  cleared  out, 
the  parts  duly  shaved  and  cleansed,  the  vas  is  carefully  isolated, 
and  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold.  An  incision  i\  to  2  inches 
long  is  now  made  over  the  varicocele  thus  made  prominent,  usually 
beginning  about  \  inch  below  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The 
overlying  tissues  should  be  carefully  incised  until  the  veins  bulge 
bare  into   the  wound.J    An  aneurism  needle,   threaded  with 


*  As  in  the  case  of  two  of  my  patients,  a  goods-guard  and  a  policeman. 

t  Quy's  Hosp.  lleports,  1887,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  468. 
•  J  Care  must  be  taken  to  expose  the  veins  thoroughly,  otherwise  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  passing  the  ligatures. 
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chromic  gut,  is  now  passed  at  the  upper  and  lower  angle  of  the 
wound,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  these  veins,  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  varicocele.    The  ligatures  being  tied  and  cut 
Fig.  159.  short,   the  included  bundle  of  veins  is 

clipped  out  with  blunt-pointed  scissors. 
The  remaining  veins  and  the  vas  deferens 
are  then  carefully  replaced.  Every  care 
should  be  taken  to  disturb  the  parts  as 
little  as  possible,  especially  the  connec- 
tive tissue  about  the  vas,  as  in  this  run 
a  number  of  small  veins  which,  if  un- 
disturbed, are  quite  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  circulation.*  The  testis  should  also  be  kept  down  by  the 
finger  of  the  assistant  who  has  charge  of  the  vas  deferens,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  protrude  when  the  vas  is  pulled  upon.  A 
little  iodoform  is  then  dusted  on,  a  horsehair  drain  inserted,  the 
wound  united  with  carbolized  silk  and  horsehair  sutures,  and 
aseptic  gauze  dressings  applied.  Strict  antiseptic  precautions 
are  required  throughout.  The  wound  should  be  dressed  on  the 
fourth  day,  to  remove  the  drain,  and  again  about  four  days 
later,  to  remove  the  sutures.  The  recumbent  position  should 
be  maintained  for  three  weeks.  In  my  last  six  cases  I  have 
united  the  two  stumps  of  tied  veins  by  a  chromic-gut  suture, 
which  is  cut  short  and  dropped  in  the  wound.  This  suture  has 
the  effect  of  shortening  the  cord,  and  aids  the  raising  of  the  testicle. 

Some  of  the  scrotal  skin  should  always  now  be  removed  at  the 
margins  of  the  wound,  and  any  enlarged  scrotal  veins  tied  ;  but 
neither  of  these  steps  are  of  the  least  service  without  ligature  of 
the  varicocele  itself,  and  they  are  the  less  needed  if  the  above  pre- 
caution is  taken  of  suturing  together  the  vein-stumps,  and  thus 
shortening  the  cord. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  Eadical  Cure 
of  Varicocele  {Lancet,  1889,  vol.  i.  p.  264),  recommends  a 
modification  of  the  above  method.  Thus  he  does  not  open  the 
fascia  immediately  surrounding  the  veins,  as  thereby  there  is  less 
risk  of  any  enlarged  veins  escaping,  and,  as  the  fascia,  if  left  un- 
opened, better  carries  the  weight  of .  the  dependent  testicle,  when 
the  ligatured  stumps  of  veins  are  united.  In  the  Lancet,  1891, 
vol.  i.  p.  532,  Mr.  Bennett  goes  further  and  advocates  still  more 
radical  measures.    Thus,  amongst  his  conclusions  are  the  follow- 


*  See  fig.  113,  p.  566,  of  my  article  on  "  The  Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs,"  Syst. 
of  Surg.,  vol.  iii. 
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(r«— (I)  That  the  vas  deferens  having  been  displaced  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  spermatic  artery  does  not  accompany  it,  but 
remains  with  the  spermatic  veins.  (2)  That  the  spermatic  artery 
is  usually,  and  may  be  always  safely  divided,  together  with  the 
spermatic  veins  ;  for  as  long  as  the  wound  remains  aseptic,  the 
artery,  with  the  vas  deferens  and  other  small  anastomosing 
branches,  will  suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  testicle.  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Bennett  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the  deferential 
and  other  small  arteries  for  the  preservation  of  the  testicle,  espe- 
cially in  large  varicoceles.  And  while  Mr.  Bennett's  plan  answers 
well  in  his  own  practised  hands,  I  strongly  advise  my  younger 
readers  to  make  use  of  the  simpler  and  very  efficient  method 
given  at  p.  987. 

'  Sitbcutaneous  Methods. — In  these  it  is  sought  to  obliterate  the 
veins  either  by  a  ligature  passed  subcutaneously,*  or  by  a  teno- 
tomy knife  introduced  by  a  puncture,  the  veins  having  been  first 
tied  subcutaneously,  or  temporarily  compressed  by  hare-lip  pins 
and  figure-of-eight  ligature.t  I  have  not  described  these,  as  I 
consider  the  "  open  method  "  quite  as  simple,  and  more  certain 
and  more  safe.  The  subcutaneous  method  is  less  certain,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  which  must  now  exist  in  deciding  as  to  whether 
a  sufficient  number  of  veins  have  been  included  ;  it  is  less  safe 
when  the  ligature  is  passed  by  a  needle  around  the  veins,  from 
the  risk  entailed  of  transfixing  one  or  more  veins,  and  thus  of 
causing  septic  thrombosis. 

Difficulties  and  Causes  of  Trouble  in  the  Radical  Cure  of 
Varicocele. — These  fall  into  two  classes. 

1.  Sepsis  and  its  Results. — The  risk  of  these  is  always  present 
with  the  old  subcutaneous  operation.  A  good  instance  of  these 
has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  H.  Lee  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  73). 
Here  erysipelas,  repeated  hemorrhages,  sloughing  of  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  and  penis,  and  multiple  abscesses,  followed  on  Mr. 
Lee's  operation  performed  by  himself.  It  is  certain  that  others 
have  not  been  so  candid.  As  Mr.  Lee  mentions  local  abscesses, 
destruction  of  a  small  portion  of  skin,  and,  on  two  or  three  other 
occasions,  arterial  haemorrhage  controlled  by  introducing  a  third 
pin,  as  having  happened  with  his  experienced  hands,  surgeons 
mil  prefer  the  open  and  aseptic  operation.  The  small  wound 
made  here  usually  requires  only  three  dressings.  In  both  cases  a 
suspensory  bandage  will  be  required  till  all  trace  of  the  inflamma- 
tory thickening  has  disappeared  ;  this  will  take  six  to  eight  weeks. 


*  Erichsen,  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  960. 


t  .Curling,  Testis,  p.  513,  fig.  44. 
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2.  Inclusion  of  too  many  Veins. — That  this  is  a  real  danger  is  1' 
shown  by  a  case  of  mine  which  I  have  published.*    The  patient  I ;; 
here  had  a  double  varicocele,  that  on  the  left  side  being  truly 
enormous.     This  was  my  third  case,  and  was  operated  on  with  !► 
the  same  precautions  as  to  the  vas  and  asepsis  given  at  p.  987. 
Owing  to  the  huge  size  of  the  varicocele,  three  bundles  of  veins  >!► 
were  removed,  and  even  then  a  large  number  appeared  to  be  left, 
the  varicocele  being  now  a  quarter  of  its  former  size.    The  case  -W 
did  well  up  to  the  eighth  day,  when  the  wound  opened  and  the  I 
lower  half  of  the  testis,  evidently  gangrenous,  presented  itself. 
This  was  cut  away  after  the  application  of  a  chromic-gut  ligature. 
Though,  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  it  did  not  appear  that  too  |.; 
many  veins  had  been  removed,  such  must  have  been  the  case. 

Since  this  I  have  had  eleven  cases,  which  have  all  done  excel-  •  I: 
lently. 

CASTRATION  (Fig.  160). 

Indications. 

I.  Growths  of  the  testicle. 

I.  Sarcomata. — The  following  practical  points  deserve  allusion. 
The  varieties  of  round,  spindle,  and  mixed-cell  sarcoma  are  all 
met  with  here,  together  with  the  sub-variety  of  the  first  called 
lympho-sarcoma  or  lymphadenoma,  from  the  .likeness  of  its  cells  to 
those  of  lymphatic  tissue.  Of  the  above,  the  spindle-cell  sarcoma 
is  the  one  most  frequently  associated  with  other  structures  of 
the  connective-tissue  group — viz.,  cartilage,  myxomatous,  adipose, 
and  even  muscular  tissue.  While  pure  forms  of  sarcoma  are  not 
often  met  with  in  the  testicle,  the  round-cell  variety  is  the  one 
most  often  met  with  in  the  unmixed  form,  thus  accounting  for 
its  far  more  rapid  growth,  more  marked  tendency  to  secondary 
deposits,  and  thus  its  shorter  duration.  Cystic  Sarcoma. — This 
is  occasionally  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  disease  ;  it  means,  I  believe, 
only  an  early  stage  of  sarcomatous  disease,  a  stage  of  varying 
duration,  but  one  that  is  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  rapid 
increase  locally,  and  probably  by  secondary  deposits  elsewhere. 
The  combination  of  cysts  and  sarcoma  is  very  common,  and  is  met 
with  in  two  quite  distinct  forms  :  (a)  Simple  cysts,  with  a  fibro- 
cellular  wall  and  a  lining  of  tessellated  epithelium,  and  contents 
serous,  viscid,  or  mixed  with  blood.  This  is  the  variety  which  is 
often  called  "  cystic  disease,"  and  which  is  looked  upon  as  inno- 
cent.   While  I  grant  that  this  form  may  remain  long  quiescent. 


*  Sgst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  571. 
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I  think  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  early  stage  of  sarcoma, 
though  the  date  of  its  taking  on  dangerous  growth  is  quite  un- 
certain, and  may  be  long  deferred,  (b)  Proliferous  cysts.  Here 
the  cysts  contain  sprouting,  foliaceous  or  papillomatous  growths, 
myxo-sarcomatous  in  structure,  while  the  inter-cystic  disease  is 
also  frequently  myxomatous  or  myxo-sarcomatous. 

2.  Enchoiidroma. — I  have  elsewhere  *  expressed  my  belief 
that  this  is  merely  a  variety  of  sarcoma,  and  being  never  really 
innocent,  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Most  frequently  carti- 
lage occurs  in  the  testicle  in  combination  with  sarcomatous  and 
cystic  disease.  Another,  and,  at  first  sight,  quite  a  distinct  form* 
is  that  in  which  the  cartilage  occurs  in  hyaline  masses,  and  appa- 
rently without  cysts  and  sarcomatous  material.  I  believe  that,, 
clinically,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  apparently 
simple  enchondromata  may  not,  at  any  time,  become  sarcomatous.. 
No  doubt  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  enchondromata  of 
the  testicle  which  have  been  growing  slowly  for  perhaps  three 
or  four  years,  and  in  which  there  may  be  no  recurrence  during 
the  four  or  five  years  in  which  the  patient  remains  under  obser- 
vation, perhaps  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  But  when  the  close 
relations  of  cartilage  to  the  other  tissues  of  the  connective  type 
are  considered,  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  narrow  is  the 
border  line  between  these  tissues  and  sarcomata,  especially  when, 
submitted  to  irritation  or  inflammation,  the  former  tend  to  recur 
to  their  embryonic  forms,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  an  enchon- 
droma  of  the  testicle  ever  really  deserves  the  term  "  innocent." 

3.  Cystic  Disease. — This  has  been  already  referred  to,  p.  990. 

4.  Fibroma  or  Fibro-myoma. — These  are  so  rare  as  to  need  no 
further  remark. 

5.  Dermoid  Cysts. — These  are  also  extremely  rare. 

6.  Carcinoma — The  encephaloid,  a  soft  variety,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  in  the  testicle.  Of  scirrhus  a  few  authenticated 
cases  are  on  record.  Encephaloid  carcinoma  may  make  its  appear- 
ance at  any  time  of  life,  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  first  half  of 
adult  life — i.e.,  from  twenty  to  forty.  It  is  rare  after  sixty,  and 
practically  unknown  in  infancy.  It  is  usually  rapid  in  all  its  stages, 
its  average  duration  being  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years. 

Diagnosis  of  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Testis. — As  the 
records  of  surgery  contain  many  instances  of  mistakes  under  able 
hands — htematoceles  removed  for  malignant  disease,  and  malignant 
disease  opened  for  hematocele,  a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place 


*  tifygt,  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  540. 
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here  on  the  subject  of  castration.     Sarcomata  and  carcinomata 
will  be  taken  together.    In  the  early  stage  these  are  liable  to  be,! 
ponfused  with  chronic  inflammatory  enlargements  of  the  testicle, 
owing  to  their  often  possessing,  at  this  period,  an  oval  shape,  a, 
smooth  outline,  and  a  certain  degree  of  hardness.     A  little  later 1 
the  indistinct  fluctuation  which  accompanies  the  softening  of  the 
growth,  coupled  perhaps  with  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  causes  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  an  old  hydrocele  and 
haematocele,  with  thickened  walls,  especially  where  transparency 
is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  tumour  feels  heavy  and  fluctuates 
obscurely. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  points  on  which  most  reliance 
may  be  placed  : — ( I )  Continuously  progressing  solid  enlargement 
without  inflammation.  (2)  Unequal  consistence  of  the  swelling 
at  different  parts.  (3)  Entire  absence  of  translucency.  (4)  Ten- 
dency of  the  scrotal  veins  to  become  enlarged,  and  of  the  scrotal 
tissues  to  become  adherent.  (5)  Increasing  aches  or  painfulness. 
(6)  In  doubtful  cases  additional  information  should  be  at  once 
sought  for  by  an  antiseptic  tapping  or  exploratory  incision.  The 
latter  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  more  certain  information,  and  is 
the  best  treatment  in  those  cases  of  haematocele  which  are  liable 
.to  be  mistaken  for  malignant  disease.  Puncture  of  a  malignant 
growth  usually  gives  vent  to  blood-stained  fluid,  which  is  not 
large  in  amount,  or  to  sero-mucous  fluid,  which  is  not  blood- 
stained. On  puncture  of  a  haematocele  there  usually  escapes  either 
grumous  altered  blood  or  fluid  blood,  which  flows  for  some  time, 
producing  a  distinct  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  swelling.  (6)  En- 
largement of  the  cord,  and  a  fortiori,  that  of  the  lumbar  glands. 

Results  of  Castration  in  Malignant  Disease. — These  may  be 
considered  from  three  points  of  view — (a)  The  danger  of  the 
operation,  (b)  The  chances  of  cure,  (c)  The  amount  of  relief 
which  it  gives  when  a  cure  is  not  afforded. 

(a)  The  Banger  of  the  Operation. — This  is  extremely  small. 
•  The  wound  heals  most  rapidly  if  aseptic  precautions  are  taken, 
and  if  no  risk  has  to  be  run  (as  is  veiy  seldom  the  case)  of  en- 
croaching on  the  peritonaeum  by  slitting  up  the  inguinal  canal. 
(b)  The  Cliances  of  Cure. — Permanent  successes  are  very  rare. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  time  lost  in  the  early  stage  in  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  and  in  strapping,  and  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  patient  to  submit  to  castration.  A  few  cases  are  on  record 
which  have  been  sufficiently  watched  to  show  how  lasting  may  be 
the  cure.  Thus,  Mr.  Curling  (Bis.  of  the  Testis,  pp.  341,  342) 
mentions  four  cases  in  which,  after  removal  of  the  testis  for  soft 
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malignant  disease  (whether  sarcoma  or  carcinoma  is  not  stated), 
life  was  prolonged  for  fifteen,  five,  nine,  and  twelve  years,  the 
patients  in  the  last  three  cases  being  still  alive  when  the  last 
report  was  received,  (c)  The  Amount  of  Belief. — Even  when  the 
cure  is  not  permanent,  castration  may  prolong  a  useful  life,  the 
patient,  rid  of  a  wearisome  encumbrance,  is  made  more  comfort- 
able, and,  towards  the  close,  death  from  internal  deposits  is  not 
accompanied  with  the  same  distress,  both  to  the  patient  and  those 
around  him,  as  when  the  disease  is  situated  externally. 

Contra-indications.  —  Castration  should  not  be  performed 
when  the  cord  is  extensively  involved ;  when  masses  can  be  felt 
deep  seated  in  the  iliac  fossa  and  lumbar  region ;  when  there  is 
any  evidence  that  the  liver  or  lungs  are  involved  ;  or  when  the 
jaundiced,  sallow  tint,  and  rapid  emaciation  point  to  the  disease 
having  become  general.  In  cases  at  all  advanced,  though  the 
patient  might  be  rid  of  an  encumbrance,  the  operation  would  be 
very  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  low  form  of  peritonitis,  or,  before 
the  wound  was  healed,  swelling  would  probably  appear  in  the 
inguinal  region,  and  the  growth  soon  f ungate  through  the  wound. 

II.  Tubercular  Testicle. — I  am  of  opinion  that  castration  should 
be  performed  much  earlier  in  this  disease  than  is  usually  the 
practice.  Natural  cures  are  so  few,  dissemination  is  so  frequent  and 
so  grave,  whether  to  bladder  and  kidneys,  vesiculro  seminales,  or 
prostate,  or  to  the  lungs,*  while,  on  the  other  hand,  castration  is, 
nowadays,  so  safe  an  operation,  that  it  should  not  be  deferred. 

Indications. — i.  Failure  of  previous  treatment.  2.  Hernia 
testis.  3.  Persistence  of  a  discharging  sinus  affecting  the  general 
health,  interfering  with  the  out-door  exercise  so  necessary  to  these 
cases.t  4.  Commencing  enlargement  of  cord,  slight  thickening  of 
vesiculje  seminales.    Nodules  in  the  prostate  still  hard  and  craggy4 

III.  Syphilitic  Testis.— Rere,  owing  to  the  specifics  which  we 
possess,  castration  is  much  more  rarely  called  for.  The  indications 
can  readily  be  judged  of  from  those  above  given. 


'»  .^-  Bennett,  in  a  PaPer  brought  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
[»a.  Med.  Journ.,  January  28,  !888),  showed  that  in  each  of  his  five  cases  the 
spinal  cord  became  affected  before  any  of  the  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood oi  the  testis,  and  that  this  spinal  disease  was  markedly  insidious.  I  should 
have  thought  the  above  coincidence  of  spinal  disease  with  tubercular  testis  a 
rare  one. 

t  Early  phthisis  should  not  interfere  with  removal  of  a  tubercular  testis 

le^rT]tru^n\ani  PreV6ntS  the  Pati6nt  gettinS  °Pen-ah-  exercise,  and 
weakens  his  health  by  discharge.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  chloro- 
form shoiud  be  here  given,  instead  of  ether. 

mfJ UbMrCrlar  diSeaSe  °f  thG  pr°State  is  a  sourcc>  us"a%.  of  such  extr 
mserj,  that  any  existing  cause  in  the  testis  should  be  removed  very  early. 

3  R 
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IV.  Old  Hccmatorch . 

Indications. — Failure  of  previous  treatment,  especially  in  a  mar\ 
of  middle  life  whose  activity — e.g.,  in  riding — is  much  interfere! 

with.* 

V.  Retained  Testis. 

Indications. —  I.  When  such  a  testis  is  the  seat  of  malignarr 
disease.  2 .  When  it  seriously  cripples  the  patient  by  the  recurren 
attacks  of  inflammation  associated  with  it.  3 .  When  a  co-existinj 
hernia  cannot  be  kept  up  by  a  truss,  owing  to  the  presence  of  th 
testis. 

Much  rarer  indications f  are  : — VI.  Insanity,  chronic  epilepsy 
&c,  kept  up  hy  onanism.    Nil.  Injury.     VIII.  The  radical  cm 

of  hernia  i.e.,  when  the  operation  cannot  be  completed  withou 

removal  of  the  testis,  owing  to  the  firm  adhesions  of  the  sac  t 
the  cord,  especially  when  this  occurs  in  a  patient  approach^ 
middle  age.    It  is  always  well,  here,  to  obtain  leave  for  castratior 
Operation  (Fig.  160).— The  absence  of  any  hernia  on  the  sid. 
operated  on  having  been  ascertained,  and  the  parts  duly  shave 
and  cleansed,  the  surgeon  protrudes  the  testicle  with  his  left  han 
so  as  to  make  the  overlying  tissues  tense,  and  divides  them  frot 
the  external  abdominal  ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  so  as  t 
ensure  free  and  easy  drainage.   In  cases  where  the  skin  is  involve 
by  a  growth,  or  ulcerated  by  a  hernia  testis,  two  elliptical  mcisior 
should  be  made,  well  wide  of  the  disease,  and  meeting  above  am 
below.    The  first  incision  having  exposed  the  cord  above,  this  i 
defined,  and  the  scrotal  tunics  are  quickly  shelled  off  with  th 
right  hand,  while  the  testis  is  still  further  protruded  with  tb 
left  %     The  spermatic  cord  is  now  isolated  as  high  as  may  I: 
needful,  the  inguinal  canal  being  carefully  opened  upon  a  directo 
if  this  is  necessary  to  get  above  the  disease.    An  aneurism  needl- 
threaded  with  a  double  ligature  of  carbolized  silk  or  stout  ckrom 
gut  is  passed  through  the  cord,  the  loop  of  the  ligature  cut  t 
needle  withdrawn,  and,  the  cord  having  been  tied  in  two  halve 
the  ends  of  one  ligature  are  cut  short,  while  those  of  the  otne 
are  tied  round  the  whole  cord  to  ensure  that  no  vessel  escape 
The  ends  of  this  also  are  then  cut  short.    The  ligatures  bein 


*  The  frequency  with  which  malignant  disease  follows  on  repeated  injury « 
irritattn of  the  testicle  is  well  known  (Kindueisch,  Path.  EUt   vol.  n.  p  i9» 
+  On  these  subjects  I  may  refer  my  readers  to  my  article  already  quoted  fro 

^efe  if  oSn In  adhesion  below,  between  the  testis  and  the  fundus  of  J 
scutum  (Fig    160).     This  represents,  according  to  some,  the  remams  of 


mesorchium. 
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Fig.  160. 


thus  embedded  in  the  cord  substance,  there  is  no  risk  of  their 
slipping,  and  if  they  be  tied  as  tightly  as  possible  (by  looping 
the  ligatures  round  two  pairs  of  scissors  or  forceps),  there  is  no 
risk  of  causing  the  patient  any  suffering.  Other  methods  consist  in 
securing  the  vessels  alone,  singly,  by  torsion,  or  by  chromic  gut, 
or  by  fixing  the  cord  in 
the  upper  angle  of  the 
wound  with  a  clamp.  The 
mode  of  ligature  above 
given  is  much  more  speedy 
and  also,  I  think,  efficient. 
Securing  each    vessel  is 

tedious,  as  it  is  needful  to 

make  sure  of  every  one, 

even   when  they  are  not 

enlarged,  a  condition  not 

infrequent  in  growths.  If 

any   of  the  arteries  are 

left  unsecured,  dangerous 

bleeding,  when  the  cord 

retracts  upwards,  calling 

for  laying   open   of  the 

canal,    with   the   risk  of 

cellulitis,  is  very  probable. 

The  cord,  being  secured,  is  severed  at  least  £  inch  above  the 

:  disease,  and  the  mass  removed.     The  wound  is  then  examined  in 

the  case  of  a  soft,  rapid  growth,  and  where  a  tubercular  testis  has 

threatened  to  fungate,  any  suspicious  skin  must  be  clipped  away, 

or  a  sharp  spoon  freely  used. 

A  few  scrotal  vessels,  notably  one  in  the  septum,  may  require 

■securing.    The  wound  is  then  closed  with  carbolized  silk  and 

horsehair,  pains  being  taken  to  meet  the  tendency  of  the  scrotal 

edges  to  invert. 

Drainage  should  be  carefully  provided,  and  every  precaution 
itaken  during  and  after  the  operation  (including  irrigation  with 
hydr.  perch.,  1  in  2000)  to  promote  rapid  healing,  especially  in 
hospital  practice.  Patients  who  have  to  submit  to  castration  are 
often  reduced  in  health,  and  are  thus  liable  to  erysipelas,  and  in 
septic  cases  a  low  form  of  peritonitis  is  very  likely  to  follow, 
■especially  if  the  canal  has  been  opened  up,  while  septic  thrombosis 
"is  very  likely  to  follow  on  a  wound  made  in  a  region  so  abound- 
ing m  lymphatics  and  loose  cellular  tissue. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
OPERATION'S  ON  THE  ANUS  AND  RECTUM. 

FISTULA. — HEMORRHOIDS . — FISSURE. —  PROLAPSUS. 
— EXCISION  OF  THE  RECTUM. — IMPERFORATE 
ANUS.  — ATRESIA  ANI.  —  IMPERFECTLY  DEVE- 
LOPED RECTUM. 

FISTULA. 

Varieties. — As  these  have  a  very  practical  bearing  upon  the 
operation  they  must  be  alluded  to  here. 

i.  Complete. 

ii.  Blind  External. — Here  an  external  opening  only  exists, 
though  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  internal  opening  is 
overlooked. 

iii.  Blind  Internal. — An  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane 
is  here  the  only  one.*  This  is  the  rarest,  but  an  important  variety, 
as,  if  overlooked,  it  is  certain  to  be  troublesome. 

Situation  of  Openings. — Both  of  these  are  usually  within  an 
inch,  more  orten  \  inch,  of  the  anus.  The  internal  one  may  be 
detected  as  a  slight  depression  or  papilla  by  the  finger,  or  by  the 
speculum,  or,  in  obscurer  cases,  by  Mr.  Lund's  method  (p.  680). 

Horseshoe  Fishdce. — Here  an  external  opening  on  either  side 
communicates  with  a  single  internal  one,  often  at  the  back 
This  is  an  uncommon  but  an  important  variety,  for  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  sphincter  ani  at  both  sides,  some 
loss  of  power  is  very  likely  to  ensue.  This  risk  should  be 
explained  to  the  patient,  and  the  shallower  fistula  should  be 
scraped,  while  the  deeper  is  freely  incised.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  the  sphincter  on  both  sides,  the  knife  should  be  employed  on 
two  distinct  occasions,  time  being  given  for  the  first  to  heal.t 


*  A  discoloured  dot  or  patch  of  skin  sometimes  marks  the  place  where  an 
external  opening  may  occur.  Mr.  Lund  (Hunt.  Lect.,  p.  SS)  relates  a  case  in 
which  a  very  chronic  and  slowly  advancing  blind  internal  fistula  had  excited,  by 
its  extreme  end,  just  enough  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  skin  as  to  imitate  a 
keloid  growth,  for  which  it  was  at  first  mistaken. 

t  Mr.  Cripps  (Dis.  of  Bectum  and  Anus,  p.  165)  shows  that  if,  in  women,  the 
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Multiple  Fistula.— This  condition  should  always  cause  a  sus- 
picion of  stricture,  or  extensive  ulceration— e.g.,  dysenteric,  &c. 

Fistula  with  Phthisis.— Where  a  fistula  presents  an  external 
opening  with  undermined,  livid  edges,  where  the  tubera  ischn 
stand  out  prominently  from  emaciated  nates,  and  where  the  hair  of 
the  part  is  long  and  curled,  phthisis  is  always  to  be  suspected,  even 
if  no  history  of  cough  or  haemoptysis  are  given. 

Question  of  Operating  on  Phthisical  Patients.— While  each  case 
must  be  decided  by  itself,  the  following  remarks  may  be  useful  :— 

Where  the  phthisis  is  advanced,  the  cough  incessant,  the  fistula 
multiple  or  branched,  an  operation  is  out  of  the  question.  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  physical  signs  are  little  marked,  night 
sweats  slight  or  absent,  where  the  fistula  interferes  with  the 
patient  taking  the  all-essential  exercise,  where  the  power  of  repair 
is  good,  an  operation  is  indicated. 

In  cases  intermediate  between  the  above  each  one  must  be 
decided  upon  its  own  merits. 

Before  operating,  the  surgeon  should  remember  that  repair  is 
here  often  sluggish,  the  mental  condition  much  depressed.  He 
should  do  all  he  can  to  improve  the  general  condition  before  and 
after  the  operation.  And  if  this  can  be  performed  in  sunny 
weather,  or,  better  still,  at  the  sea-side,  so  that  the  patient  can 
soon  have  fresh  air  in  the  recumbent  position,  so  much  the  better. 

Operation. — For  a  few  days  before  the  operation  the  diet 
should  be  restricted,  and  the  bowels  emptied  by  aperients.  The 
hour  of  the  operation  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  time  for 
the  enema  which  should  be  given  to  come  away.  The  patient 
being  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  either  on  his  side  with  the  knees 
well  flexed,  or  in  lithotomy  position,  the  surgeon  introduces 
lightly  a  fine  Brodie's  probe.  In  the  case  of  a  complete  fistula, 
the  internal  opening  being  hit  off  (p.  996),  the  point  of  the  probe 
is  felt  for  by  the  finger  and  hooked  out  of  the  anus.  If,  after 
careful  examination,  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  that  no  internal 
opening  exists,  he  makes  one  by  finding  the  exact  spot  at  which 
the  coats  of  the  bowel  are  most  thinned,  thrusting  the  point  of 
the  probe  through  here. 

In  the  case  of  a  blind  internal  fistula  the  internal  opening 
must  be  found  with  a  speculum,  and  the  probe,  curved,  passed 
from  this  so  as  to  project  beneath  the  skin.  In  every  case  the 
whole  length  of  the  sinus  between  skin  and  bowel  must  be  com- 


sphincter  is  cut  through  anteriorly  where  it  decussates  with  the  sphincter  vaginie, 
incontinence  of  fasces  is  very  likely  to  take  place. 
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pletely  laid  open.  When  this  lias  been  done,  very  careful  exami- 
nation is  made  for  other  sinuses  by  the  introduction  of  the  probe, 
and  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  which  squeezes  out  any  discharge, 
and  feels  for  indurated  tracks.  Wherever  these  run,  they  must, 
if  possible,  be  laid  open.  I  have  already  (p.  996)  alluded  to  the 
question  of  dividing  the  sphincter  in  two  places.  If  any  sinus 
seems  to  run  dangerously  high,  haamorrhage  may  be  avoided  by 
dividing  it  with  a  small  ecraseur,  or,  more  gradually,  by  the 
elastic  ligature.  Every  attempt,  however,  should  be  made  witb 
the  aid  of  a  good  light  and  forcible  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  to 
lay  open  every  sinus  with  bistoury  or  scissors,  extra  care  being 
taken,  the  higher  the  incision  has  to  be  carried,  to  arrest  all 
bleeding  with  carbolized  silk  ligatures. 

While  the  sinuses  are  being  followed  up,  any  old  gristly  tissue 
must  be  completely  divided,  all  pyogenic  or  granulation  tissue 
entirely  scraped  out,  and  all  ill-nourished  flaps  and  tags  of  under- 
mined skin  cut  away. 

If  any  troublesome  piles  co-exist  they  should  be  tied  and  cut 
away  at  the  same  time  (p.  1000)  or  crushed  (p.  1001). 

As  a  dressing  I  prefer  a  little  twisted  cotton  wool  dusted  with 
iodoform,  as  I  find  this  adapts  itself  more  easily  to  the  different 
wounds.  Less  and  less  should  be  re-applied,  daily,  as  granulations 
become  established.  Daily  plugging  with  strips  of  lint  out  of 
carbolic  oil  only  makes  the  wounds  irritable  and  cedematous. 
After  the  first  week  little  more  is  needed  than  daily  cleansing 
of  the  wound  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or  a  dossil  of  cotton  wool 
on  a  Playfair's  probe.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  close  too  soon 
they  should  be  separated  with  a  probe  from  time  to  time,  or  any 
redundancy  may  be  painted  with  cocaine  and  snipped  away.* 

Finally,  no  operation  better  exemplifies  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Curling's  saying,  that  the  surgeon  should  be  here  his  own  dresser. 

HEMORRHOIDS. 

Indications. 

r.  Continuance  of  haemorrhage  or  discharge,  and  persistent 
liability  to  descent  of  piles  in  spite  of  judicious  treatment. 

2.  Absence  of  albuminuria,  diabetes,  and  hepatic  (probably, 
cardiac)  disease. 

3.  Amenability  on  the  part  of  the  patient.f 

*  Another  excellent  dressing,  later  on,  is  dilute  nitric  acid  lotion,  10  minims 
to  1  oz.    This  needs  changing  every  four  or  six  hours. 

t  In  Mr.  Cripps'  words  {he.  supra  cit,,  p.  99)  :  "The  smallness  of  the  risk 
should  not  lull  the  surgeon  into  a  sense  of  absolute  security,  and  he  should  spare 
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Operations. 

Ligature.  —  Cautery.  —  Crushing.  —  Acid.  —  Whitehead's 
Operation. 

i .  Ligature.— I  have  placed  this  first,  from  a  strong  belief 
that,"  if  properly  used,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method  and 
the  'one  most  generally  applicable.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  that 
surgeon  will  have  the  best  results  who  has  thoroughly  familiarized 
himself  with  the  details  of  one  operation.  The  following  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  merits  of  ligature  and 
the  other  operations  : — 

I.  In  my  opinion  the  ligature  is  more  generally  suited  to  all 
cases.  Again,  it  can  be  more  easily  applied  to  piles  high  up  than 
can  the  cautery.  2.  No  special  instruments  are  needed.  3.  A 
ligature  applied  is  done  once  for  all ;  the  cautery  may  have  to 
be  reapplied  more  than  once  if  bleeding  follows  when  the  clamp 
is  unscrewed.  4.  The  risk  of  bleeding  is  less,  and  hence  this 
method  is  especially  advantageous  in  anasmic  patients,  and  in 
those  for  whom  it  might  be  difficult  to  immediately  obtain  surgical 
aid  (Allingham).  5 .  The  ligature  is  free  from  the  objections  to  the 
cautery  in  private  practice — viz.,  the  smell,  and,  unless  a  Paque- 
lin's  cautery  is  at  hand,  the  cumbersome  apparatus  otherwise 
rarely  used. 

Operation. — The  preparatory  treatment  is  that  given  at 
p.  997.  The  patient  being  on  his  left  side,  or  in  the  lithotomy 
position,  the  anus  should  always  be  dilated.  This  may  be  done 
by  introducing,  and  then  separating  laterally,  the  two  thumbs, 
the  pressure  being  steadily  maintained  so  as  not  to  rupture  the 
mucous  membrane ;  after  a  few  minutes  a  sensation  of  giving 
rather  than  of  tearing  is  perceived.  Another  method  is  to  intro- 
duce a  large  bi-  or  multi-valve  vaginal  speculum,  and  to  withdraw 
this  expanded.*  When  the  sphincters  are  thoroughly  dilated  the 
piles  which  lie  lowest  according  to  the  patient's  position!  are  drawn 

no  effort  in  ascertaining  the  general  constitutional  condition  of  his  patients. 
....  The  amount  of  risk,  slight  as  it  is,  should  be  clearly  laid  before  the 
patient  or  his  friends.  If  a  man  is  to  have  some  grave  operation  performed,  such 
as  the  removal  of  a  cancer  or  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  both  he  and  his  friends 
are  well  aware  of  the  risk  involved,  and  are  accordingly  prepared.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  smaller  operations,  regarded  by  the  surgeon  and  public  as  free  from 
clanger,  that  a  fatality,  when  it  does  occur,  becomes  so  tragic  from  being  un- 
expected." 

*  Eversion  of  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  by  a  finger  in  the  vagina  will  often 
be  most  helpful  in  bringing  piles  within  reach. 

t  This  prevents  the  other  haemorrhoids  being  obscured  with  blood.  Mr. 
Allingham  advises  that  the  smallest  piles  should  be  taken  first,  as  there  is  a 
rlanger  of  these  being  overlooked  and  thus  leading  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder. 
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clown  with  a  vulsellum  or  tenaculum-forceps,  and  the  surgeon 
with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat,  cuts  a  groove 
around  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  pile,  which  is  thus  separated 
for  this  distance  from  the  sub-mucous  and  muscular  coats.  In  the 
lower  piles  this  groove  should  commence  in  the  sulcus,  which 
marks  the  junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane  close  to  the 
anus.  The  object  of  this  groove  is  twofold.  It  forms  a  bed  in 
which  the  ligature  can  be  sunk  tightly,  and,  above  all,  it  leaves 
a  very  small  pedicle  of  tissues  to  be  strangled.  The  groove,  more- 
over, can  be  cut  without  risk  of  hemorrhage,  as,  however  large 
the  pile,  its  vessels  enter  it  from  above,  running  into  its  upper 
part  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  The  surgeon  then  ties 
round  each  pile,  which  is  now  still  further  dragged  down,  a 
ligature  of  well  carbolized  silk,  the  strength  of  which  he  has 
previously  tested.  Sinking  this  into  the  groove,  he  tightens  it 
up  so  as  to  embed  his  ligatures  firmly,  without  cutting  through 
the  pedicle.  About  two-thirds  of  the  pile  are  then  cut  away, 
enough  being  always  left  to  ensure  a  safe  hold  for  the  liga- 
ture. In  Allingham's  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  p.  146,  the 
following  most  important  practical  point  is  insisted  on.  When 
the  piles  are  separated  from  the  bowel  preparatory  to  applying 
the  ligature,  it  is  essential  that  the  base  to  be  ligatured  should 
be  as  narrow  as  is  consistent  with  safe  securing  of  its  blood- 
supply.  For  if  many  piles  have  to  be  tied,  and  their  bases  are 
left  large  and  broad,  when  tied  up  they  draw  the  mucous  membrane 
together,  and  cause  great  narrowing  of  the  rectum.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  introduce  the  finger,  without  force, 
beyond  the  parts  tied.  In  other  words,  islets  of  untied  mucous 
membrane,  as  wide  as  possible,  should  always  be  left  beween  the 
tied  piles.  This  will  secure  the  less  pain,  easier  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  less  risk  of  contraction.  After  every  internal  pile 
has  been  carefully  treated  in  this  way,  the  external  ones  are 
clipped  away,  care  being  taken  not  to  encroach  upon  the  junction 
of  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  not  to  remove  subcutaneous 
tissue  for  fear  of  subsequent  contraction.  If  any  bleeding-points 
still  persist,  they  should  now  be  tied.  The  ligatures  are  all  cut 
short,  and  lastly  the  stumps  of  the  piles  smeared  with  iodoform 
ointment,  after  some  of  the  powder  has  been  well  rubbed  in,  are 
returned.  A  pad  of  lint  well  smeared  with  the  same  ointment 
is  then  applied,  and  firm  pressure  made  with  a  T-bandage  and 
the  aid  of  a  pad  of  salicylic  wool,  carbolized  tow,  or  "  tarred 
cotton." 

ii.  Clamp  and  Cautery. — This  method  has  been  perfected  by 
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Mr.  H.  Smith.*  The  preparatory  treatment  and  position  of  the 
patient  are  those  already  given.  The  piles  being  sufficiently  pro- 
truded, and  the  anus  forcibly  dilated,  they  are  drawn  well  down, 
one  by  one,  with  vulsellum  forceps,  and  enclosed  within  the  blades 
of  the  clamp,  which  is  screwed  tightly  up.  With  scissors  curved 
on  the  flat  the  pile  is  then  so  cut  away  as  to  leave  a  sufficient 
stump.  This  is  then  carefully  and  thoroughly  seared  down  with 
a  Paquelin's  cautery,  carefully  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat.  If  the 
iron  sticks  at  any  moment,  owing  to  its  cooling  down,  it  should 
not  be  pulled  away,  but  loosened  by  heating  it  up  a  little.  The 
clamp-screw  is  then  slightly  relaxed,  and  if  any  bleeding  takes 
place  it  is  at  once  tightened  up,  and  the  cautery  reapplied. 
Every  care  must  be  taken  to  burn  down  the  stump  thoroughly  at 
the  first  attempt,  for  if  this  fail,  and  oozing  take  place,  it  is  not 
easy  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  tendency  of  the  stump  to  slip 
through  the  slackened  clamp.  Each  pile  having  been  succes- 
sively dealt  with  in  this  way,  the  stumps  are  smeared  with 
iodoform  ointment  and  pushed  well  up  with  a  finger  coated  with 
the  same. 

This  method  is  thought  by  some  to  secure  more  rapid  healing  with 
less  pain  than  the  ligature.  This,  however  true  of  the  old  methods, 
does  not  hold  good  when  the  piles  are  freely  detached  and  the 
ligature  tied  with  the  precautions  already  given.  The  clamp  is 
less  easily  manipulated  in  the  rectum,  it  is  a  special  instrument 
not  always  at  hand,  and  the  smell  entailed  by  the  cautery  is  most 
unpleasing.  The  surgeon  who  uses  it  must  be  extremely  careful 
to  keep  his  seared  surfaces  as  small  as  possible,  and  by  no  means 
to  entrench  upon  the  skin.  It  is  well  known  how  slowly,  how 
painfully,  and  with  what  a  tendency  to  contraction  burns  heal. 

iii.  Crushing. — This  method  was  prominently  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Pollock  {Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1880,  p.  I ,  ct  passim)  as 
less  painful  than  the  ligature,  and  as  leaving  a  mere  thin  and 
superficial  fringe  of  dead  tissue,  instead  of  the  slough  of  the 
clamp  and  cautery.  The  anus  being  fully  dilated,  each  pile  is  drawn 
down  with  a  vulsellum,  and  firmly  crushed  for  a  period  varying 
from  one  to  three  minutes.  The  projecting  part  of  the  pile 
should  then  be  cut  away.  The  best  instrument  is  Mr.  H.  W. 
Allingham's  "  screw-crusher."  This  has  enormous  power,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  bowel. 
Skin  should  not  be  crushed,  an  incision  being  always  made,  when 


*  Mr.  H.  Smith  {Sijst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  840)  has  almost  entirely  discarded 
the  use  of  scissors,  removing  the  clamped  piles  with  heated  cauteries  instead. 
Three  of  these  are  figured. 
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needful,  at  the  junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  The 
upper  part  of  the  instrument  should  rest  within  the  rectum,  so 
as  not  to  drag  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Mr.  Allingham  (Dig. 
of  Rectum,  p.  133)  has  found  that  pain  after  this  method  is 
rather  less  than  after  the  ligature,  and  that  recovery  is  somewhat 
more  rapid.  GEdema  of  the  parts  outside  may  be  very  marked ; 
"  contraction  so  as  to  require  dilatation  by  bougie  or  finger 
occurred  about  as  frequently  as  after  any  other  method  of  opera- 
tion upon  piles,  but  far  less  than  after  the  cure  by  the  actual 
cautery."  Hemorrhage  is  extremely  rare  after  careful  use  of 
the  screw-crusher.  If  it  occurs,  it  is  best  arrested  by  leaving  on 
a  Spencer  Wells'  forceps.  Mr.  Allingham  gives  the  following 
advice  as  to  suitable  and  unsuitable  cases  : — "  It  may  be  used 
when  the  piles  are  small  and  not  numerous,  say  three  in  number. 
It  may  be  applied  to  remove  a  pile  or  two  when  operating  for 
fistula.  White  piles  and  partial  prolapse  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane fall  within  the  same  category.  I  should  not  advise  its 
use  in  cases  of  very  large  vascular  piles,  in  which,  from  excessive 
hasmorrhage,  the  blood  is  poor  and  non-coagulable.  In  cases 
of  anasmia  as  a  result  of  hasmorrhage,  in  which  recurrent  or 
secondary  hasmorrhage  would  probably  cost  the  patient  his  life, 
this  method  is  decidedly  dangerous.  It  should  not  be  used  to 
remove  inflamed  piles.  It  is  not  wise  to  crush  piles  when  the 
patient  is  at  a  distance  from  skilled  assistance,  for  fear  of 
hasmorrhage  coming  on." 

iv.  Acid. — This  method,  formerly  much  over-rated,  should  be 
reserved  for  that  rare  variety  of  pile,  sessile,  perinasal  usually 
in  position,  and  with  a  florid,  granular  surface.  Vaseline  being 
applied  around,  the  surface  of  the  pile  is  dried,  and  carefully 
rubbed  over  with  fresh,  strong  nitric  acid,  or  acid  mercury  nitrate, 
this  being  thoroughly  applied  with  a  glass  rod  or  pointed  bit  of 
wood.  The  acid  should  be  rubbed  in  and  in,  the  pile  being  kept 
dry  and  the  acid  not  allowed  to  run.  Every  atom  of  the  florid 
surface  must  be  converted  into  a  brownish,  shaggy  slough. 

Whitehead's*  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  whole  "  Pile- 
bearing  "  Area. — This  extensive  operation  is  intended  to  bring 
about  a  radical  cure,  its  object  being  not  only  to  remove  any 
existing  piles,  but  also  all  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  rectum,  which  is  the  seat  of  piles,  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency of  its  veins  to  become  dilated.  Though  Mr.  Whitehead 
has  performed  this  operation  in  three  hundred  cases  without  a 
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fatal  result  or  any  drawback,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  needlessly 
extensive  and  severe,  especially  in  patients  of  middle  life,  and  m 
a  part  which  cannot  be  kept  sweet,  even  with  the  aid  of  iodoform. 
The  operation  by  ligature,  or  by  clamp  and  cautery,  carefully 
performed,  gives  most  excellent  results,  and  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Whitehead's  argument,  that  as  long  as  this  diseased  area  is  left 
to  reproduce  piles  over  and  over  again,  no  permanent  cure  can 
be  expected,  I  may  say  that  I  have  always  found  that,  after  one 
of  the  above  operations  has  been  properly  carried  out,  the  patient 
can  easily  prevent  any  recurrence  by  attention  to  common-sense 
details  in  daily  life. 

The  following  criticism  (Allingham,  Dis.  of  Bectum,  p.  139) 
appears  to  me  soundly  based  : — "  Mr.  Whitehead  terms  his  opera- 
tion simple.  Simple  it  may  be,  but  difficult  to  perform,  for  with 
the  anus  rugose  and  elastic  as  it  is,  even  after  dilatation  of  the 
sphincters,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  separate  the  mucous  membrane 
from  the  skin.  The  time  required  for  the  operation  is  an 
objection ;  this  process  takes  on  an  average  at  least  thirty  minutes, 
where  a  skilled  surgeon  can  operate  with  the  ligature  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  The  hasmorrhage  by  this  method  far  exceeds 
the  amount  lost  when  the  ligature  is  used,  and  this  is  of  great 
importance  in  those  patients  who  have  already  lost  much  blood 

from  their  piles  Two  or  three  days  after  the  operation 

the  parts  not  unfrequently  become  swollen,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane then  tears  through  the  ligatures  and  retracts  away  from 
the  skin.  This  leaves  a  large  granulating  surface  which  may 
occupy  the  entire  circumference  of  the  bowel,  and  cause  trouble- 
some contraction." 

Operation. — The  sphincters  being  thoroughly  dilated,  and  the 
hsemorrhoidal  area  of  mucous  membrane  made  to  prolapse,  the 
line  of  junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane*  is  looked  for,  and 
the  latter  divided  along  it  all  round  the  anus  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors.  The  cut  mucous  membrane  is  then  dissected  up,  with 
forceps  and  scissors,  from  off  the  external  and  (in  fact)  the  in- 
ternal sphincter,  till  the  whole  of  the  pile-producing  area  of 
mucous  membrane  can  be  pulled  down  and  drawn  outside  the 
anus.  It  is  then  cut  away,  bit  by  bit,f  transversely  at  its  still 
attached  upper  border,  each  portion  as  cut  being  at  once  attached 
to  the  cut  skin  with  carbolized  silk  sutures.  In  this  way  the 
diseased  area  is  removed  as  a  complete  ring  of  mucous  membrane. 

*  The  "white  line"  of  Mr.  Hilton  (.Ties/  and  Pain,  p.  289,  figs.  51  and  52). 
t  So  as  to  diminish  bhe  haemorrhage,  which  would  otherwise  be  free  at  this 
stage. 
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Each  bleeding-point  is  secured  by  torsion  or  forcipressure. 
Iodoform  is  dusted  over  the  wound.  The  sutures  are  allowed  to 
come  away  of  themselves. 

Causes  of  Failure  and  Trouble  after  Operations  for 
Haemorrhoids  : — 

1.  Hemorrhage.— This  will  be  extremely  rare  if  the  ligature 
method  be  carefully  employed.  The  conditions  under  which  this 
complication  may  occur  are  cases  of  long-standing  piles  or  pro- 
lapsus in  weakly  subjects,  cases  where  the  tissues  are  very  friable, 
where  the  patient  insists  on  getting  out  of  bed  to  pass  water,  or 
where  he  strains  very  much  at  the  first  action  of  the  bowels.  If 
the  surgeon  be  called  upon  to  meet  it,  the  best  means  is  to  apply 
a  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  and  to  leave  this  in  situ ;  in  a  severer 
case,  or  where  the  above  is  not  available,  Mr.  Allingham's  plan 
of  plugging  should  be  used  (Bis.  of  the  Bechim,  p.  67).  Through 
a  conical  sponge  a  silk  ligature  is  threaded  from  apex  to  base. 
The  sponge,  well  dusted  with  iodoform  and  steel  sulphate,  is 
pushed  4  or  5  inches  into  the  bowel,  and  the  whole  of  the  space 
below  it  is  plugged  with  aseptic  gauze.  The  sponge  is  now 
pulled  cloivn  by  the  two  ends  of  the  ligature  while  the  gauze  is 
pushed  up.  The  plug  should  be  left  in  as  long  as  possible,  the 
patient  being  kept  under  the  influence  of  laudanum.  It  is  well 
to  pass  a  large  catheter  through  the  sponge  -before  this  is  inserted, 
to  allow  of  escape  of  flatus. 

2.  Tedious  Ulceration. — This  is  usually  due  to  the  patients 
getting  up  too  soon.  They  should  remain  in  a  bed  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  then  be  content  to  pass  another  ten  or  fourteen  days 
upon  the  sofa. 

3.  Septic  troubles. 

4.  Contraction. — This  is  usually  stated  to  be  only  likely  to 
occur  when,  in  cutting  away  piles,  especially  external  ones,  the 
junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane  is  trenched  upon.  But 
the  fact  is  that  where  many  piles  have  had  to  be  removed,  where 
islands  of  mucous  membrane  (p.  1000)  have  not  been  left  between 
them,  the  ulcerated  surfaces  thus  tending  to  coalesce,  contraction 
of  the  surface  as  it  cicatrizes  is  very  likely  indeed  to  lead  to  some 
narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  This  must  always  be  pre- 
vented by  the  early  passage  of  the  finger  of  the  surgeon  in 
charge,  this  being  repeated  daily  if  any  tendency  to  contraction 
is  found.  Where  a  stricture,  generally  about  1 1  inches  from  the 
anus,  has  been  allowed  to  form,  the  patient's  condition  is  a  most 
vexatious  one,  though  it  will  always  yield  to  the  use  of  bougies, 
aided,  if  need  be,  by  nicking  of  the  contraction. 
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c    Abscess.     6.  Fistula.     7.  Bubo.     8.  Pelvic  suppuration 
These  four  are  given  by  Mr.  Allingham  (loc.  supra  ciL,  p.  163) 
as  sequels  in  unhealthy  patients,  especially  if  the  healing  has  been 
accompanied  by  prolonged  suppuration.     The  antiseptics  of  the 
present  day  should  prevent  this. 

FISSURE.* — ULCER. 

The  operative  treatment  of  these  is  so  simple  and  so  eminently 
successful,  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  early  in  these  cases. 

Operation  by  Incision.— The  preparatory  treatment  and  the 
position  of  the  patient  are  the  same  as  those  already  given.  The 
division  of  the  ulcer  may  be  performed  in  one  or  two  ways- 
fa)  From  without ;  (p)  from  within  the  rectum. 

(a)  From  without— Here  the  ulcer,  being  fully  exposed  with  a 
speculum— and  the  one  which  bears  Mr.  Hilton's  name,  with  a 
movable  valve,  will  be  found  the  best— a  small  sharp-pointed 
bistoury  is  inserted  a  little  beneath  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  and  its 
point  made  to  protrude  in  the  bowel  above  it ;  the  parts  are  then 
divided  from  without  inwards  through  the  centre  of  the  ulcer. 

(b)  From  ivithin.—Rere,  the  ulcer  being  also  exposed,  either 
by  stretching  the  parts  with  two  fingers  or  with  a  speculum,  a 
straight  blunt-pointed  bistoury  is  drawn  across  the  whole  of  the 
sore,  through  its  centre.t  Mr.  Curling  (Dis.  of  the  Rectum^  p.  1 2) 
has  drawn  attention  to  an  important  point  here,  and  that  is,  that 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle  at  the  extremity  of  the  ulcer  near  the 
verge  of  the  anus  should  be  divided  rather  more  freely  than  those 
above,  so  as  to  avoid  any  ridge  or  shelf  on  which  the  feces  would 
lodge. 

There  is  usually  no  haemorrhage  to  speak  of,  and  the  whole 
operation  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  performed  after  an  injection 
of  cocaine,  or  with  nitrous  oxide  gas,  unless  anything  else — e.g.,. 
attention  to  piles— is  required.  I  prefer,  however,  to  operate  with 
ether  or  chloroform. 

Of  the  two  methods,  I  generally  make  use  of  the  first,  follow- 
ing Mr.  Hilton.  I  consider  it  the  more  certain,  and  have  never 
known  of  anything  like  incontinence  in  the  nine  cases  in  which 
I  have  used  it.  The  second  is  rather  the  slighter  operation,  and 
also  gives  good  results. 

*  This  condition,  often  called  a  fissure,  nearly  always  amounts  to  an  ulcer  when 
it  is  carefully  examined  and  the  parts  unfolded. 

t  Mr.  Cripps  {Dis.  of  Rectum  and  Amis,  p.  176)  says/"  so  as  to  divide  about  a 
third  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  sphincter." 
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The  position  of  these  usually  club-shaped  ulcers  is  posterior. 
If  one  is  met  with  anteriorly  in  a  woman,  it  would  be  wiser  to ' 
try  the  application  of  acids,  or  the  actual  cautery.     See  foot-note 
p.  996. 

The  surgeon  must  be  careful,  when  examining  into  the  amount 
of  repair  a  week  or  two  later,  not  to  do  any  damage  with  a 
speculum. 

Operation  by  Dilatation  of  the  Sphincter.— This  is  not  only 
rough  but  uncertain,  and  should  not  be  employed. 


PROLAPSUS. 

Indications. — Failure  of  previous  treatment.  Large  size  and 
long  duration  of  prolapsus.  Altered  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane — viz.,  thickening  or  ulcers,  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
haemorrhage.  Incontinence  of  fasces,  especially  when  fluid,  or  of 
flatus. 

Operations. 

Acid. — Cautery.  — Excision. 

1.  Acid. — Of  these  I  prefer  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  This 
method  is  especially  applicable  to  the  obstinate  cases  of  prolapsus 
in  children,  where  the  bowel  is  constantly  down.  Though,  if  the 
application  is  made  properly,  only  a  sensation  of  burning  is  com- 
plained of,  an  anaesthetic  should  always  be  given.  The  patient 
being  in  the  lithotomy  position,  or  on  one  side,  the  prolapsus  is 
carefully  dried  of  all  mucus,  and  the  surgeon  rubs  in  the  acid 
with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod  or  pointed  pieces  of  wood,  the  adjacent 
skin  being  protected  with  vaseline. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  rub  in  the  acid  too  long  or  too 
vigorously,  for  if  the  inflammatory  process  set  up  affects  deeply 
the  sub-mucous  tissue,  a  most  troublesome  stricture  may  readily 
result. 

It  is  well  to  warn  the  patients  that  a  second  application  may 
be  required  in  severe  cases. 

The  after-treatment  is  that  given  below. 

2.  Cautery. — In  severer  cases,  or  where  the  acid  has  failed, 
the  following  will  be  found  efficient.  The  position  of  the  patient 
is  as  for  pile  operations,  but  it  is  best  to  apply  the  cautery  to 
the  bowel  in  situ,  though  this  may  be  used  when  the  bowel  is 
prolapsed. 

Thus,  the  patient  being  in  lithotomy  position,  and  a  duckbill- 
speculum  introduced  and  held  in  contact  with  the  anterior  wall  uf 
the  rectum,  the  blade  of  a  thermo-cautery  is  drawn  edgeways 
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along  the  lower  three  or  four  inches  of  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
gut.  The  speculum  being  shifted,  the  anterior  and  lateral  aspects 
are  similarly  treated  in  severe  cases. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  through  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  septic  mischief  and  sloughing  may  be  set  up  in  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath. 

3.  Excision. — In  severe  cases,  in  adults,  when  other  methods 
have  failed,  this  method  should  be  resorted  to,  but  even  with  the 
improvements  of  the  present  day  there  must  always  be  a  difficulty 
in  keeping  wounds  here  aseptic. 

The  patient  being  in  lithotomy  position,  the  prolapsus  reduced, 
and  the  parts  exposed  by  a  duckbill-speculum,  two  or  more 
elliptical  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  are  removed  by  pinching 
them  up  with  vulsellum-forceps  and  cutting  them  away  with  a 
very  sharp  scalpel  or  scissors.  Any  bleeding  vessels  are  then  tied 
with  chromic  gut,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  united  by  horsehair 
or  fishing-gut  sutures,  a  horsehair  drain  being  inserted  first. 
Iodoform  is  then  carefully  dusted  on,  and  the  parts  smeared  with 
an  ointment  of  the  same. 

The  insertion  of  sutures  has  the  advantage  of  preventing 
hemorrhage  and  hastening  the  cure.  The  disadvantage  is  that  an 
anesthetic  will  probably  be  required  for  their  removal.  Especial 
care  will  be  needed  now  not  to  break  down  the  union  with  the 
speculum.  The  wounds  must  be  irrigated  frequently  with  a  solu- 
tion of  hydr.  perch.  (1  in  2000),  and  a  small  Higgenson's  syringe. 

After-treatment. — After  any  operation  for  prolapsus,  the 
patient  must  rest  for  three  weeks  on  the  sofa  to  allow  of  firm 
consolidation  and  cicatrization  taking  place.  Light  diet — mainly, 
milk — should  be  allowed  at  first,  and  the  bowels  should  only  be 
allowed  to  act  every  three  days,  and,  if  possible,  while  the  patient 
is  on  his  side. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

Indications.    Suitable  cases. 

1.  Malignant  disease  of  anus — e.g.,  papillomata,  or  old  condy- 
lomata becoming  epitheliomatous,  or  epithelioma  originating  in 
some  neglected  fistula. 

2.  Malignant  disease  of  rectum. — The  extent  and  fixity  of  this 
must  be  most  carefully  investigated.  If  limited  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  rectum,  even  4  or  4^  inches  of  bowel  may  be  removed. 
If  the  disease  have  attacked  the  sides  or  the  circumference,  three 
inches  in  the  male,  but  less  than  this  in  the  female,  may  be 
removed  as  long  as  the  bowel  is  fairly  movable  on  subjacent  parts. 
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This  point,  especially  in  the  male,  is  rather  difficult  to  decide,  as 
even  a  normal  rectum  is  closely  connected  to  the  prostate  and 
urethra  and  base  of  the  bladder.  Mr.  Cripps*  (Bis.  of  Rectum 
and  Anus)  thinks  that  though  the  bowel  in  contact  with  the  prostate 
may  be  diseased,  it  is  a  long  while  before  the  prostate  itself  becomes 
infected ;  in  women,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  disease  is  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  bowel,  the  vagina  and  uterus  quickly  become 
implicated. 

Mr.  Allingham  (Intern.  Uncycl.  of  Surg.,  vol.  vi.  p.  122),  from  an 
experience  of  thirty-six  cases,t  considers  that  "  extirpation  of  the 
rectum  may  be  undertaken  in  any  form  of  cancer  which  does  not 
necessitate  the  removal  of  more  than  4§-  or  5  inches  in  the  male, 
and  about  I  inch  less  in  the  female." 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  such  large  amounts  of  the 
rectum  have  been  successfully  removed,  this  step  is  always  to  be 
recommended.     Far  from  it. 

Most  surgeons  will  not  care  to  remove  more  than  2\  or  3} 
inches  of  the  bowel,  as  beyond  this  limit  the  risks  increase 
rapidly.  It  is  not  only  that  the  limit  of  the  peritonaeum  varies 
normally,  but  further,  it  can  never  be  told  how  far  the  carcinoma 
has  drawn  this  downwards.  The  risk  of  opening  the  peritonaeum, 
is  referred  to  below. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  removal  of  the  rectum 
is  an  operation  of  limited  application,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  recommended  in  a  small  number  of  the  cases  of  malignant 
disease  which  here  come  before  us.     Such  cases  are  those  where 

*  This  surgeon,  who  has  had  large  experience  of  this  operation,  writes  :  "  It  is 
well  to  remember  in  the  female  how  near  to  the  perinceum  the  peritoneal  mem- 
brane descends,  it  being  much  more  commonly  at  a  shorter  distance  than  3  inches 
than  at  a  distance  in  excess  of  that  measurement.  In  the  male,  however,  3i  to 
4  inches  from  the  anus  is  the  common  site  for  the  reflection  of  the  peritonaeal 
membrane. 

t  Of  36  cases  operated  on  since  1874  Mr.  Allingham  has  been  able  to  trace 
26.    Of  these— 

1  died  about  4  years  after  the  operation. 

1  j>      jj     3    "      ,   "  >' 

2  ,,  ,j  2  ,,  ,, 
5  „  over  18  months  „  „ 
7    „     about  1  year 

5    „     from  the  direct  consequences  of  the  operation. 

5  are  known  to  be  still  alive. 
%  After  all,  measurements  are  of  only  relative  value  here.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing opinion  that  successful  excisions  of  the  rectum  are  frequently  made  of 
no  account  by  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  resulting  from 
the  operation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  dilatation  which  it  is  so  needful  to  keep  up 
in  this  operation  must  be  increasingly  difficult  the  higher  the  cutting  has  bet  n 
carried. 
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the  disease  is  well  within  reach — i.e.,  not  extending  more  than 
2\  or  3  inches  from  the  anus ;  cases  where  it  is  limited  to  the 
posterior  or  lateral  aspects  of  the  bowel,  or  if  involving  the 
anterior  aspect — e.g.,  limited  in  extent  and  movable  on  the  sub- 
jacent parts ;  cases  where  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
abdominal,  pelvic,  or  inguinal  glands,*  where  the  patient's  general 
condition  is  sufficiently  good  to  meet  the  calls  of  what  may  be  a 
very  severe  operation.  If  in  such  instances  the  external  sphincter 
can  be  preserved,  the  operation  may  be  recommended,  but  it  will 
be  seen  a  little  later  that  even  in  such  favourable  cases  a  success- 
ful result  may  be  vitiated  by  the  contraction  which  is  only  too 
likely  to  follow. 

Comparison  between  Excision  of  the  Rectum  and  Colotomy. 

— The  chief  points  calling  for  attention  are — (i.)  The  mortality 
of  the  operation,  (ii.)  The.  duration  of  life  after  it.  (iii.)  The 
amount  of  comfort  given  by  it. 

(i.)  The  Mortality  of  the  Operation. — In  instituting  a  com- 
parison on  this  head  between  colotomy  and  excision  of  the 
rectum,  one  important  point  must  always  be  remembered — i.e.,  that 
the  latter  operation  is  never  performed  under  those  unfavourable 
conditions  of  obstruction  which,  owing  to  the  operation  being 
often  deferred  till  too  late,  render  the  mortality  of  colotomy  such 
a  high  one.  Turning  to  the  mortality  of  excision  by  itself,  without 
comparison  with  any  other  operation,  we  find  that  Mr.  Butlin 
(Oper.  Surg.  Malig.  Dis.,  p.  241),  who  has  collected  one  hundred 
cases  from  various  sources,  gives  a  mortality  of  3  5 .  This  death- 
rate  of  one-third  he  regards  as  far  too  high,  and  as  capable  of 
reduction  by  one-half,  or  even  more,  by  attention  to  antiseptic 
details,  and  also  by  abandoning  the  practice  of  drawing  down  and 
suturing  the  cut  bowel,  a  practice  which  has  been  largely  followed 
at  Vienna,  and  which,  by  causing  retro-peritoneal  suppuration, 
has  greatly  increased  the  mortality.  While  Mr.  Butlin's  criticism 
is,  no  doubt,  a  sound  one,  I  venture  to  think  that  another  point 
has  been  overlooked  which  will  prevent  any  real  reduction  in  the 
death-rate  of  excision.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  novel  and  im- 
portant operation,  a  large  number  of  unsuccessful  cases  will  remain 
unpublished,  while  every  successful  case  is  reported  at  once. 

(ii.)  Duration  of  Life.—  With  regard  to  this  point,  I  think  a 
larger  number  of  cases  will  show  that  if  the  surgeon  decides  to 
advise,  and  the  patient  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of,  the  more 


*  The  more  rapid  the  growth  and  the  younger  the  patient,  the  less  favourable 
»  tne  case  tor  excision. 
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serious  operation,  the  prolongation  of  life  will  be  greater  here  than 
after  colotomy,  if  the  cases  are  wisely  selected.  I  think  that  the. 
above  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  statistics  which  we  have. 
It  is  rare  for  patients  after  colotomy  for  carcinoma  to  survive 
more  than  one  year  and  a  half.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
advanced  date  at  which  cases  of  rectal  cancer  too  often  come 
under  treatment,  for  the  fact  that  excision  will  usually  be  per- 
formed in  selected  cases,  and  that  thus  colotomy  will  be  reserved 
for  those  less  favourable,  I  think  the  published  cases  of  excision 
show  a  greater  prolongation  of  life.  Mr.  Cripps  speaks  of  six 
cases  known  to  have  been  well  at  periods  of  two  to  four  years  i 
after  the  excision,  one  of  these  showing  the  value  of  a  second 
operation.  Mr.  Allingham's  cases  (p.  1008)  show  that  in  f our 
death  took  place  over  two  years  after  the  operation,  and  that  nine 
survived  over  eighteen  months.  Mr.  Butlin  quotes  two  cases  of : 
Fischer's  claimed  as  complete  cures,  one  of  six  years'  duration,  the 
other  of  three  years  and  ten  months. 

(iii.)  Amount  of  Comfort  Afforded. — After  this  operation,  as  after ! 
excision  of  the  larynx,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  mere  a 
survival  and  what  deserves  the  name  of  recovery.    The  amount  t 
of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  patient  will  depend  on — (1)  The  ■■ 
amount  of  contraction  that  takes  place.     (2)  How  far  he  has  - 
control  over  his  motions.     (1)  Where  the  whole  circumference  of  : 
the  bowel  has  been  removed,  a  matter  referred  to  below  (p.  101 5), 
it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  great  risk  of  contraction  in  the 
scar-tissue  which  replaces  the  mucous  membrane.    This  contrac-  - 
tion  forms  a  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  after-treatment,  and  is  s 
liable  to  lead  to  most  unsatisfactory  results.      The  more  the 
connective  tissue  around  the  bowel  is  interfered  with,  the  more 
profuse  the  suppuration  and  the  longer  the  healing,  the  more  ! 
marked  will  the  contraction  be.    Colotomy  has  been  required  for 
it,  as  occurred  in  a  case  under  my  care,  where  excision  of  the 
rectum  had  been  performed  elsewhere.    The  above  risk  may  he 
obviated,  no  doubt,  by  drawing  down  the  bowel  and  suturing  it  to 
the  skin  ;  but  this  step  is  not  often  feasible,  especially  in  men, 
and  if  sutures  are  inserted  they  cut  through  quickly.  ^  It  is  at  all 
times  dangerous  on  account  of  the  risk  of  leaving  septic  discharge 
pent  up  with  very  dangerous  surroundings.    Mr.  Cripps  fmds 
that  the  severed  end  of  the  bowel  is  drawn  considerably  down- 
wards during  the  process  of  healing.    This  renders  it  easier  for 
the  patients  to  pass  a  bougie  from  time  to  time,  the  need  0 
which  must  be  firmly  impressed  upon  them.    Another  means  oi 
securing  the  patency  of  the  bowel  is  by  wearing  a  vulcanite  tube,  as 
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recommended  by  Mr.  Allingham.  These  are  3  or  4  inches  long, 
with  one  end  conical,  and  with  the  other  ending  in  a  broadish 
flange  to  prevent  its  slipping  into  the  bowel,  and  also  to  enable 
it  to  be  stitched  to  a  bandage  which  keeps  it  in  place.  Patients 
begin  to  wear  it  about  a  fortnight  after  the  operation,  and,  save 
for  taking  it  out  when  the  bowels  act,  retain  it  constantly  for 
some  months,  some  having  to  wear  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

(2)  As  to  the  power  of  retaining  faeces,  incontinence  is  always 
present  at  first,  but  control  is  usually  regained  after  a  time,  save 
when  the  motions  are  loose.  Mr.  Cripps  (loc.  supra  cit.)  states 
that  incontinence  was  present  in  only  seven  out  of  thirty-six  cases 
which  he  collected. 


Fig.  161. 
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(Allingliaru.) 


Operation  of  Excision  of  Rectum  in  its  Entire  Circum- 
ference.— The  bowels  being  well  emptied  by  mild  purgatives 
and  an  enema,*  the  patient,  under  the  influence  of  ether  or  the 
A.C.E.  mixture,  is  placed  in  lithotomy  position,  and  the  surgeon 
rapidly  makes  an  oval  incision  into  both  ischio- rectal  fossas,  around 
the  bowel,  then  prolonging  this  oval  incision  backwards  so  as  to 
reach  the  coccyx  (Fig.  161).  Mr.  Allingham  advises  that  the 
oval  incision  should  be  just  above  the  external  sphincter,  or  rather 
id.  the  space  between  the  external  and  internal  sphincter,  so  as  to 
leave  the  external  sphincter  (detached  behind)  attached  to  the 
skm.    Better  control  over  the  motions  is  secured  by  this  detail. 


*  Mr.  Barker  (Man.  of  Xurg.  Oper.,  p.  313)  recommends,  in  addition  to  copious 
enemata  on  the  morning,  an  enema  of  brandy  before  the  operation,  as  a  general 
stimulant  and  an  antiseptic,  tjenci.u 
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This  backward  prolongation  is  much  needed  in  order  to  give 
additional  room  for  meeting  hemorrhage,*  and  for  providing  , 
drainage  later  on.  The  fingers,  aided  if  needful  by  the  knife  or 
blunt  dissector,  separate  the  bowel  at  the  sides  and  posteriorly  aft 
high  as  the  levator  ani ;  the  hasmorrhage  is  usually  not  severe, 
and  can  be  readily  arrested  by  pressure-forceps,  sponges  pushed 
into  the  incision,  or  by  operating  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.    The  separation  of  the  bowel  in  front  varies  with  the  sex 

Fig.  162. 
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(Allingham.) 

of  the  patient.  In  a  male  a  full-sized  metal  sound  being  passed 
into  the  bladder  and  kept  well  hooked  up  under  the  pubes,t  the 
surgeon  carefully  dissects  away,  partly  with  his  finger  and  partly 
with  scissors,  between  the  bowel  and  urethra  and  prostate.  These 
parts  are  naturally  adherent,  and  this  dissection  must  be  carefully 
conducted,  as  any  opening  into  the  bladder  or  urethra  will  much 
increase  the  shock.    If  the  left  index  be  kept  in  the  rectum  and 


*  If  this  incision  has  to  he  carried  as  high  up  as  3  or  4  inches,  the  haemorrhage 
will  be  free,  as  the  superior  hasmorrhoidal  artery  here  divides  into  two  terminal 
branches  The  free  incision,  well  opened  out  with  large  retractors,  will  admit  of 
easily  dealing  with  this  vessel.  Another  method  is  to  begin  by  a  free  posterior 
incision,  made  by  guiding  a  curved  sharp  bistoury  well  above  the  disease  111  the 
posterior  wall,  bringing  out  the  point  at  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  then  cutting 
all  the  intervening  tissues  into  the  bowel.  This  exposes  well  the  limits  of  the 
growth,  but  causes  more  bleeding.  If  the  first  method  is  made  use  of  the  bo* el 
must  be  laid  open  subsequently,  to  investigate  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease. 
■  +  Prof.  Macleod  advises  that,  if  the  disease  is  low  down,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  bladder  is  full  or  empty  ;  if  a  higher  portion,  has  to  be  deajt  with, 
as  Dupuytren  showed,  the  urine  should  be  retained,  so  as  to  raise  the  recto- 
vesical pouch. 
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the  thumb  just  outside  it,  they  will  serve  to  pull  the  bowel  as  it 
is  freed  away  from  the  urinary  tract,  while  the  operator  is  at  the 
same  time  kept  informed  how  near  to  the  bowel  he  is  cutting 
(Fig-.  163).  In  the  case  of  a  woman  the  surgeon's  left  index,  or 
the  finger  of  an  assistant  in  the  vagina,  will  give  the  best  warning 
of  his  knife  or  scissors  (the  latter,  long  and  blunt-pointed,  are 
preferable)  getting  too  near  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane.*  If 
this  be  encroached  upon,  it  must  be  removed  without  hesitation, 
in  the  hope  that  the  cloaca  thus  formed  will  be  much  diminished 
by  contraction,  or  that  it  may  be  closed  subsequently.  If  the 
disease  has  extended  up  the  recto- vaginal  septum,  the  peritonaeum 


Fig.  163. 


(Allingliam.) 

must  be  looked  out  for,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  not  to  open 
this  cavity  at  the  upper  part  of  the  dissection.    If  this  should 
occur,  an  aseptic  sponge  must  be  kept  over  the  opening.  The 
levator  ani  being  carefully  cut  through,  the  rectum,  now  separated 
■  everywhere  save  above,  is  dragged  down  by  an  assistant  or  by  the 
1  operator  with  his  left  hand.    While  this  tension  is  kept  up,  the 
1  surgeon  with  his  finger,  aided  by  scissors,  frees  the  bowel  suffi- 
ciently above  the  disease  to  admit  of  dividing  it  safely.    Frequent - 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  bowel  should  be  made  at  this 
'  stage  to  tell  when  the  upper  limit  of  the  disease  has  been  reached. 
The  rectum  should  be  divided  at  least  an  inch  above  this  point. 
!  Before  the  bowel  is  cut  away,  the  upper  end  should  be  secured 


Subsequent  sloughing  here  is  not  unlikely. 
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with  a  vulsellum,  for  fear  that  it  may  retract  and  carry  any  still 
bleeding  points  out  of  reach. 

When  the  bowel  has  been  safely  isolated  above  the  disease,  it 
must  be  divided  either  with  the  wire  loop  of  an  ecraseur,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Cripps,  or  by  scissors.  When  the  patient  is 
in  good  condition,  where  little  blood  has  been  lost,  and  where  the 
operation  has  not  been  much  prolonged,  division  by  scissors  is  to 
be  recommended,  as  these  give  a  much  cleaner-cut  surface,  and 
one  therefore  less  liable  to  slough,  and  they  furthermore  avoid  the 
risk  which  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of  the  ecraseur — viz.,  its 
gradually  encroaching,  as  it  is  tightened,  more  and  more  closely 
upon  the  diseased  area. 

If  the  surgeon  is  unprovided  with  an  ecraseur,  he  may  divide 
the  rectum  with  a  Paquelin's  cautery.  But,  as  remarked  by  Mr. 
Cripps,  the  use  of  any  form  of  cautery  during  the  operation  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  hard  nodules  of 
burnt  tissue  and  portions  of  the  disease  which  may  be  left  behind. 

The  bowel  having  been  removed,  all  bleeding  points  *  are  most 
carefully  looked  for,  and  the  wound  is  thoroughly  dusted  over  with 
iodoform,  painted  over  with  this  antiseptic  and  ether  ,t  and  lightly 
plugged  with  strips  of  aseptic  gauze.J 

If  the  peritonseum  has  been  injured  and  the  opening  is  too 
large  for  suturing,  either  a  drainage-tube  packed  around  with 
gauze,  or  a  tampon  of  gauze,  must  be  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Cripps  considers  that  any  attempt  to  bring  down  the  edges 
of  the  cut  rectum,  and  to  stitch  them  in  situ  around  the  anus,  is 
perfectly  useless,  as  the  sutures  are  certain  to  cut  their  way  out, 
and  harmful,  as  likely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  discharges.  As 
this  entails  the  very  serious  risk  of  septicaemia,  the  advantage 
which  suturing  the  bowel  would  give,  if  it  were  safe,  of  preventing 
subsequent  contraction  (p.  ioio)  must  be  put  aside. 

Question  of  Partial  Removal. — If  any  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, even  a  mere  strip,  can  be  safely  left,  the  amount  of  subse- 
quent contraction  will  be  less ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  operations 
for  malignant  disease,  every  consideration  must  give  way  to  the 
chief  object,  that  of  extirpating  the  growth. 

*  If  the  patient's  strength  fail  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  tying  the  vessels,  but  each  bleeding  point  should  be  secured  with 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  to  be  removed  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 

.  f  Throughout  the  operation  the  wound  should  be  well  syringed  with  a  solution 
of  mercury  perchloride  (i  in  2000).  This  should  be  used  very  hot,  if  there  is 
troublesome  oozing. 

"  t  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  firmly,  the  plugs  should  be  removed,  by  soaking, 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  allow  of  escape  of  discharges. 
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Partial  operations  should  be  reserved  only  for  cases  where  the 
disease  is  very  localized  in  amount,  and  admits  of  extirpation, 
too-ether  with  a  very  wide  margin  of  bowel.  Where  the  disease 
implicates  one-half  of  the  bowel,  even  if  apparently  not  dissemi- 
nated in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  whole  circumference  should 
be  removed.  Mr.  Allingham  thus  condemns  partial  operations : 
"  The  partial  removal  of  the  circumference  of  the  bowel  is,  m  my 
opinion,  most  unsatisfactory.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
removed  only  part  of  the  wall  there  has  been  either  a  return  of 
the  disease  in  the  rectum,  or  in  the  glands  in  the  groin,  or  m 
some  internal  organ,  mostly  the  liver." 

If  the  surgeon  decide  on  a  partial  operation,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared for  some  increased  difficulty  owing  to  the  diminished  room 
for  working,  and  meeting  the  haemorrhage.  Perhaps  only  one 
semilunar  incision  around  the  anus  will  be  required.  Mr. 
Cripps  thus  advises  the  use  of  the  ecraseur :— "  A  strong,  blunt- 
pointed,  slightly  curved  needle,  4  inches  in  length,  armed  with 
strong  string,  is  then  thrust  in  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  curved 
lateral  incision,  at  a  point  opposite  the  posterior  preliminary 
incision,  or  further  round  if  the  disease  has  encroached  at  all  on 
the  anterior  wall.  The  needle  is  made  to  traverse  the  tissues 
external  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel  to  a  sufficient  height, 
and  the  point,  guided  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  is  thrust 
through  the  coats  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel.  The  loop  of 
string  thus  passed  through  is  seized  and  drawn  out  of  the  anus, 
while  the  needle  is  withdrawn  through  the  hole  at  which  it 
entered.  By  means  of  this  loop  one  end  of  an  ecraseur  wire  is 
drawn  back  into  the  bowel  and  out  again  at  the  puncture  made 
by  the  needle.  This,  together  with  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
which  hangs  out  of  the  rectum,  are  fixed  to  the  ecraseur,  and  the 
intervening  tissues  eut  through.  The  strip  of  bowel  between  the 
posterior  incision  and  the  one  just  made  by  the  ecraseur  can  now 
be  separated  by  the  finger  from  its  lateral  connections,  the  sepa- 
ration, of  course,  commencing  from  the  semilunar  incision  round 
the  anus.  In  this  way  the  rectangular  flap  of  bowel  in  which 
the  disease  is  situated  is  detached  from  the  surrounding  con- 
nections, .except  at  its  upper  margin.  It  is  then  drawn  down 
and  cut  off  by  the  ecraseur  or  scissors.  It  can  be  readily  under- 
stood how  the  steps  of  this  operation  must  depend  upon  the 
portion  of  bowel  in  which  the  disease  is  situated.  If  this  be  in  the 
middle  line  behind,  the  disease,  or  a  portion  of  it,  will  probably 
have  been  split  by  the  first  incision,  in  which  case  a  strip  of  bowel 
must  be  removed  on  either  side;  or  again,  if  it  be  on  the  anterior 
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wall,  the  ecraseur  wire  will  have  to  be  twice  passed  by  the  thread 
and  needle,  once  on  each  side  of  the  disease."  For  the  reasons 
given  above  (p.  1014)  scissors  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
ecraseur. 

After-treatment.  —  The  chief  points  here  are  to  keep  the 
wound  sweet  by  frequent  syringing  with  dilute  mercury,  perchloride 
solutions,  or  Oondy's  fluid,  and  the  insufflation  of  iodoform.  The 
catheter  will  probably  be  required,  and  a  mild  aperient  may  be 
given  about  the  sixth  day,  if  needed.  The  finger  should  be  occa- 
sionally passed  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  after  a  week  or 
ten  days,  a  tallow  candle,  succeeded  later  by  a  bougie,  or  the 
vulcanite  tube  (p.  1011). 

Question  of  Colotomy  before  Excision  of  the  Rectum. — Theoreti- 
cally, this  preliminary  step  would  seem  very  advisable,  as  diverting 
the  feces,  and  thus  a  source  of  decomposition,  and  as  doing  away 
with  the  need  of  the  use  of  bougies  to  prevent  contraction  (Haslam, 
St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xviii.  p.  151).  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  I  do  not  think  a  preliminary  colotomy  advisable. 
It  wastes  precious  time,  and  entails  two  operations  in  patients  too 
often  with  poor  vitality  and  too  little  power  of  repair.  Finally, 
the  results  of  excision  of  the  rectum,  especially  those  of  Mr. 
Cripps  and  Mr.  Allingham,  show  that  this  preliminary  is  not 
needed. 

High  Excision  of  the  Rectum  with  Partial  Removal  of  the  Sacrum. 
— I  have  not  described  this  method,  which  has  found  favour  with 
some  German  surgeons,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  unsuited  for  the 
patients  who  come  before  us  with  rectal  cancer.  It  is  -an  ex- 
tremely severe  operation,  and  uncertain  at  the  best.  A  summary 
of  Dr.  Kraske's  paper  {Arch.  f.  Klin.  Chir.,  1886,  Bd.  xxxiii. 
S.  563)  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Butlin's  Operative  Surgery  of 
Malignant  Disease,  p.  246. 

Causes  of  Trouble  and  Failure  after  Excision  of  the 
Rectum. 

I.  Shock.  2.  Hasmorrhage.  This  will  rarely  be  difficult  to 
deal  with  at  the  time,  or  met  with  later,  if  the  surgeon  has  plenty 
of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps,  good  assistants,  and,  if  he  does  the 
operation  steadily,  controlling  each  vessel  as  met  with.*  This, 
aided  by  hot  injections  (p.  1014)  and  firm  sponge  pressure,  will 
usually  prevent  any  secondary  hasmorrhage.  If  this  should  occur, 
Prof.  Macleod's  advice  should  be  followed — viz.,  to  pass  a  large 


*  Mr.  Cripps  has  shown  that,  as  most  of  the  bleeding  comes  from  vessels- 
situated  in  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  dragging  down  the  bowel  with  a  firm  grasp 
will  not  only  greatly  facilitate  the  operation,  but  also  prevent  haemorrhage. 
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tube  into  the  bowel  for  the  escape  of  flatus,  &c,  and  to  pack 
carbolized  sponges,  or  strips  of  gauze,  firmly  round  this.  3.  Sup- 
puration. Cellulitis  and  other  septic  troubles.  4.  Peritonitis. 
5.  Exhaustion.     6.  Eecurrence. 


IMPERFORATE    ANUS.  —  ATRESIA    ANI. — IMPER- 
FECTLY DEVELOPED  RECTUM  (Figs.  1 64- 1  70). 

A  surgeon,  when  called  upon  to  explore  these  cases,  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  natural  and  practical  classification, 
because  on  this  depends  his  treatment : — 

Two  Main  Varieties  ; — 

A.  Cases  in  which  no  normal  anus  exists — Imperforate  Anus. 

B.  Cases  in  which  a  normal  anus  exists,  but  the  gut  is  ob- 
structed higher  up,  or  undeveloped — Imperforate  Rectum. 

A.  Imperforate  Anus. 

1.  Anus  partially  closed — (a)  by  adhesions  of  epithelial  sur- 
faces, as  occasionally  happens  in  the  labia  of  a  female  infant; 
(Z>)  by  a  membrane. 

2.  Anus  completely  closed,  but  only  ,  by  a  membrane. 

3.  Anus  completely  closed  by  a  membrane,  but  a  fistula  exists 
—(a)  on  the  surface  of  the  body  {e.g.,  the  raphe  of  the  scrotum)  ; 
(6)  into  the  vagina,  Fig.  165;  (c)  into  the  urethra  or  bladder, 
Figs.  166,  170. 

Fig.  C64.* 

Fig.  165. 


Amis  absent.  Kecfoiin  opening 
by  fistula,  close  to  urethra.  (Rush- 
ton  Parker.) 


Anus  absent.  Rectum  eommuui- 
cating  with  vagina.  (Rusliton 
Parker. ) 


4-  Anus  imperforate  and  the  rectum  deficient  as  well. 

B.  Anus  in  natural  position,  but  the  rectum  is  deficient  1- 


-rf*  P?'  ^d^he  neXt  Six  fiSures-  are  taken  (with  a  few  alterations)  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Rushton  Parker  (Liverpool  Med.  Chron.,  July  1883). 

be  ovoliMr;  Hi°lTS  haS  shown>these  cases  are  important,  as  they  are  liable  to 
'"crlooked  till  considerable  distension  has  taken  place. 
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(a)  the  rectum  is  deficient  fox-  a  short  distance  only,  and  separated 
from  the  anus  by  a  cul-de-sac,  Fig.  168;  (6)  the  rectum  is  defi- 
cient for  a  long  distance,  or  entirely,  Fig.  169. 
Treatment. 

A.  Those  in  which  no  natural  anus  exists. 
I  and  2.  If  the  atresia  be  due  to  epithelial  adhesions,  or  to  a 
more  or  less  complete  membrane,  the  former  should  be  broken 
down  and  the  latter  snipped  away  with  scissors,  and  the  opening 
kept  patent  by  a  small  piece  of  oiled  lint,  the  nurse's  little  finger 
being  introduced  twice  daily. 

3.  If  the  anus  be  imperforate,  and  a  fistula  open  (ci)  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  (b)  into  the  vagina,  or  (c)  urethra. 

(a)  A  probe  is  passed  from  the  skin-fistula  (e.g.,  in  the  scrotum) 

towards  the  proper  anal  site ;  it  is  then 
cut  down  upon  and  the  opening  established 
in  the  proper  position. 

(&)  If  the  fistula  open  into  the  vagina, 
the  treatment  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  the  size  of  the  open- 
ing,  and  the  age  of  the  child. 

Thus,  if  the  opening  be  very  small  and 
the  retention  urgent,  a  silver  director  should 
be  passed  through  the  vaginal  fistula  back 
to  the  proper  site  of  the  anus,  and  there 
Anus  ending  in  cul-de-sac.  cut  down  upon.     If  the  bowel  is  within 

Rectum  opening  into  urethra  y.     s}l0uld    he    drawn     down  an(J 

far  back.    A  case  for  Littre  s       .  .        .  ii-ii 

operation.    (Ruskton  Parker.)    stitched    17b  Situ.       I  he    Orifice   should  be 

kept  patent.* 

If,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  vaginal  fistula,  there  is  not  much 
retention,  and  especially  if  the  child  be  not  very  young,  the  follow- 
ing operation  may  be  performed,  after  the  method  of  Bizzoli 
(quoted  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  788) : — An  incision 
is  made  from  the  vulva  to  the  coccyx  in  the  middle  line,  the  rectum 
found  by  most  careful  dissection,  separated  from  the  vagina,  and 
then  brought  down  and  fixed  in  its  natural  position.  To  aid  in 
finding  the  rectum,  a  probe  will  be  passed  from  the  fistula. 

After  the  rectum  has  been  brought  down  and  secured,  the 
incision  between  the  anus  and  vulva  is  united  to  forrn  a  new 
perinseum. 


*  In  such  a  case,  though  an  anus  is  established  in  the  proper  position,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  vaginal  fistula  will  close,  and  a  further  operation  will  pro- 
bably be  required  later  on.  Plastic  operations  should  not  be  tried  too  early  on 
account  of  the  softness  of  the  tissues  and  the  liquid  condition  of  the  faces. 
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(c)  Fistula  into  the  urethra  or  bladder.  Two  questions  here 
arise,  How  high  up  is  the  communication?  How  much  of  the 
bowel  is  deficient  ? 

If  the  perimeum  seem  fairly  developed,  if  the  ischial  tuberosities 
are  not  in  close  contact,  if  any  bulging  can  be  detected  at  the 
natural  site  of  the  anus,  the  communication  is  probably  recto- 
urethral,  and  an  attempt  may  reasonably  be  made  to  find  the 
bowel  from  the  perina3um.  If  it  is  found,  and  can  be  brought 
down,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  separate  it  from  the  adja- 
cent urethra,  but  usually  the  surgeon  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  free  opening,  and  with  keeping  this  patent,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  urethral  communication  to  close.  If  there  appear  no 
probability  of  the  bowel  being  within  reach,  or  if  this  cannot  be 
found,  Littre's  operation  should  be  performed  (p.  693).* 

4.  Anus  absent  and  rectum  deficient  as  well.  Here  the  chief 
question  is  how  far  upwards  an  exploratory  operation  may  be 
safely  conducted. 

External  evidence.  Genitals  far  back  and  close  to  the  coccyx,  and 
ischial  tuberosities  close  together,  point  to  absence  of  the  rectum. 

Fig.  167.  Fig.  t68. 


Anus  absent.    Kectum  could  be  Anus  ending  in  cul-de-sac.  Kec- 

reached  by  dissection.     (Kushton  turn   readily  reached  from  this. 

Parker.)  (Eushton  Parker.) 

In  most  cases  the  surgeon  begins  by  exploring.  The  child 
being  under  ether  and  in  lithotomy  position,  with  a  small  sand- 
bag under  the  sacrum,t  the  surgeon,  seated  at  a  comfortable  level, 
makes  a  free  incision  from  the  position  of  the  anus  back  to  the 
coccyx.     Keeping  exactly  in  the  middle  line,  and  opening  up  the 


*  If  the  child  survive,  the  bladder  must  be  kept  carefully  washed  out  if  any 
faeces  still  find  their  way  into  it.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  Mr.  Clutton's  (St.  TJiomas's 
Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xi.  p.  84),  a  child  about  a  month  old  died,  sixteen  days  after 
Littre's  operation,  of  suppurating  kidneys,  due  to  the  offensive  purulent  urine. 

tJThe  bladder  may  first  be  emptied  with  a  catheter. 
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cellular  tissue  with  his  finger-tip,  aided  by  a  scalpel  and  director, 
the  surgeon  works  backwards  towards  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum' 
constantly  taking  note  with  his  finger-tip  of  the  depth  to'  which 
he  has  got,  while  an  assistant  aids  in  bringing  down  the  bowel 
by  supra-pubic  pressure. 

As  a  rule,  2  inches  are  a  sufficient  depth  in  a  new-born  child. 
If  still  in  doubt  whether  to  proceed  or  no,  the  surgeon  may  make 
a  careful  puncture  with  a  morphia-syringe  backwards,  and  note 


Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 


Anus  absent.  •  Eectuin  ending  high 
up.  A  case  for  Little's  operation. 
(Rushton  Parker.) 


Anus  and  rectum  deficient,  the  bowel 
ending  in  the  bladder.  (Rushton 
Parker. ) 


the  condition  of  the  point ;  no  puncture  with  a  trocar  is  justifi- 
able at  this  depth. 

Points  to  bear  in  mind. —  1.  The  rectum  may  end  at  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  2.  If  it  end  lower  down,  it  may  be  floating  with 
a  long  meso-rectum.  3.  Though  the  rectum  may  end  within 
reach,  the  peritonaeum  may,  and  not  unfrequently  does,  extend 
low  down  on  the  bowel.  4.  Even  if  the  rectum  is  successfully 
opened  high  up,  without  opening  the  peritonaeum,  fatal  cellulitis 
may  be  set  up  by  the  escaping  fasces,  or  by  the  attempts  to  keep 
the  bowel  patent. 

If  the  above  exploratory  operation  fail,  inguinal  colotomy  or 
Littre's  operation  should  be  resorted  to,  p.'  693. 

B.  Imperforate  Rectum. — The  treatment  here  will  be  an  ex- 
ploratory operation  (p.  1019),  followed,  in  case  of  failure,  by 
Littre's  operation  (p.  693). 


(      ID  3 1  ) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
RUPTURED  PERINEUM  ^Figs.  I  7  I,  1 72). 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  my  colleague,  Dr.  Galabin  :* 
A.  Operation  for  Partial  Rupture  (Fig.  171). — "  The  patient 
is  placed  in  lithotomy  position.  The  need  for  assistants  to  support 
the  thighs  is  avoided  if  '  Clover's  crutch  '  is  used.  By  this  the 
thighs,  just  above  the  knees,  are  fixed  by  circlet  straps  at  the  end 
of  an  iron  bar,  the  length  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw 
which  fixes  it  in  any  position.  The  thighs  are  then  flexed  to  any 
required  degree  by  a  padded  strap  which  passes  from  one  end  of 
the  bar  round  the  neck,  and  is  then  attached  to  the  other  end. 
Thus,  the  knees  can  be  kept  widely  apart  while  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  brought  closer  together  by  altering  the  screw, 
when  the  time  arrives  for  tightening  the  sutures. 

"  The  extent  of  surface  to  be  freshened  is  indicated,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  cicatrix  left  by  the  rupture.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  go  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  this  in  all  directions,  especially 
up  the  median  line  of  the  vagina  and  towards  the  lower  halves  of 
the  labia  majora,  both  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  perineeal 
body  somewhat  larger  and  deeper  than  the  original  one,  and 
to  allow  some  margin,  in  case  the  surfaces  do  not  unite  completely 
up  to  the  edges.  To  put  the  mucous  membrane  on  a  stretch,  an 
assistant  at  each  side  places  one  or  two  fingers  on  the  skin  of  the 
thigh  and  draws  the  vulva  outwards  (Fig.  171).  The  skin  just 
beneath  A,  in  front  of  the  anus,  may  also  be  seized  by  a  tenacu- 
lum and  drawn  downwards.  If  still  the  mucous  membrane  is  not 
sufficiently  on  the  stretch,  from  laxity  of  the  vagina,  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall,  some  distance  above  B,  should  be  seized  by  long- 
handled  tenaculum-forceps  and  pushed  upwards.  Incisions  are 
then  made  through  the  mucous  membrane  from  B  to  A,  in  the 
median  line  of  the  vagina,  and  from  a  to  C  and  D  through  the 
junction  of  mucous  membrane  and  skin.  These  should  not  be 
■extended  in  the  direction  of  c  and  D  further  than  the  lower 


*  Dis.  of  Women,  pp.  130,  381.  Anyone  making  trial  of  this  method  will  agree 
with  me  as  to  its  simplicity  and  excellent  results. 
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extremity  of  the  nymphaa  at  the  utmost.  There  are  then  two 
triangular  flaps,  abc  and  abd.  These  are  to  be  dissected  up 
from  the  apex  a  towards  the  base  bc  and  bd,  the  corner  of  the  j 
mucous  membrane  at  a  being  seized  with  dissecting  forceps.  The 
dissection  should  not  be  deeper  than  necessary,  and  if  it  is  done 
with  the  knife  the  surfaces  are  more  ready  to  unite.  If,  however 
there  is  much  tendency  to  bleed,  scissors  may  be  used.  The 
apices  of  the  flaps  are  then  cut  off  with  scissors,  leaving  an  up- 
turned border  along  bc  and  bd.    When  the  surfaces  are  drawn 


Fig.  171. 


(Galabin.) 


together  these  borders  form  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  towards  the 
vagina,  and  if  there  is  any  failure  of  union  just  along  the  edge 
they  fall  over  and  cover  it. 

"  The  best  material  for  sutures  is  the  silkworm-  or  fishing-gut,, 
which  should  be  stout,  of  the  thickness  used  for  salmon  flies.  It 
may  be  stained  with  magenta,  to  render  it  more  easily  visible. 
This  has  all  the  advantage  of  silver  wire,  as  being  non-absorbent, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easier  to  manipulate,  and  the  exposed 
ends  do  not  cause  discomfort  after  the  operation,  like  those  of 
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wire.  The  sutures  are  placed  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  most 
convenient  needle  is  a  slightly  curved  one,  not  too  thick,  mounted 
in  a  handle.  This  is  passed  in,  unthreaded,  rather  close  to  the 
edge  of  skin,  brought  out  on  the  raw  surface,  then  threaded  with 
the  end  of  the  suture,  which  is  so  drawn  through.  By  passing 
the  needle  in  the  same  way  on  the  other  side,  the  other  end  of 
the  suture  is  drawn  through.  Another  mode  is  to  use  a  more 
curved  needle,  and  to  bury  the  sutures,  1,2,  and  3,  in  the  tissues 
throughout  their  whole  course.  If,  however,  they  are  brought  out 
in  the  centre  for  spaces  alternately  short  and  long  (Fig.  171),  the 
surfaces  are  more  easily  brought  into  contact  at  all  levels  without 
uudue  tension.  In  passing  sutures  4,  5,  6,  the  needle  should  be 
brought  out  precisely  on  the  margin  along  which  the  border  of 
mucous  membrane  BC,  BD,  are  turned  up  from  the  vagina,  not 
passing  through  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  The  sutures  are 
then  tied  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  6,  care  being 
taken  that  the  surfaces  are  brought  just  sufficiently  into  apposition, 
and  that  no  clots  or  blood  are  left  between  them.  The  bleeding, 
if  any  continues,  is  arrested  by  bringing  the  surfaces  together,  and 
if  they  are  properly  united  there  will  be  no  secondary  hemorrhage, 
unless  the  sutures  begin  to  cut  from  excessive  tension.  The 
sutures  may  be  left  in  from  seven  to  ten  days." 

Operation  for  Complete  Rupture  (Fig.  172). — The  prelimi- 
nary steps  are  taken  as  above.  "  A  point  B  in  the  median  line 
of  the  vagina,  a  sufficient  distance  above  the  apex  of  the  rent  in 
the  septum,  is  taken,  and  an  incision  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  made  from  B  to  G,  and  from  G  to  E  and  F  along  the  edges 
of  the  septum,  between  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  and  the 
cicatrix.  Incisions  are  also  made  through  the  skin  from  E  to 
C  and  F  to  D,  so  that  the  freshened  surface  may  extend  somewhat 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  cicatrix,  c  or  D  not  to  be  higher  than  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  nymphaa.  The  quadrilateral  flap  egbc 
is  then  seized  at  E  by  dissecting  forceps,  and  dissected  up  with 
the  knife  from  the  angle  E,  and  afterwards  from  the  angle  G, 
towards  the  base  BC.  While  this  is  done,  the  parts  are  kept  on 
the  stretch  by  an  assistant  drawing  down  the  skin  below  E  with  a 
tenaculum.  The  flap  is  then  cut  away  with  scissors,  except  an 
upturned  border,  which  is  left  along  BC.  The  flap  fgbd  is  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  If,  as  is  usual,  the  ends  of  the  sphincter  at 
E  and  F  have  retracted  from  the  margin  of  the  cicatrix,  it  is  well 
to  cut  away  with  the  scissors  a  narrow  strip  of  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  generally  somewhat  everted,  a  short  distance  from  E 
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and  F  towards  G,  so  as  to  bring  the  freshened  surface  to  the  ends 
of  the  sphincter. 

"  Sutures  of  silkworm-gut  are  then  applied  in  the  following 
manner : — First,  rectal  sutures,  either  two  or  three,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  rent  in  the  septum,  are  applied.  These  are  destined 
to  be  tied  in  the  rectum,  and  the  ends  left  projecting  through  the 
anus.  They  are  best  applied  with  a  half-curved  needle,  held  in  a 
holder.  The  needle  is  passed  in  a  little  distance  from  the  margin 
of  the  rent,  and  brought  out  almost  at  the  very  edge  of  the  rectal 
mucous  membrane,  on  the  line  gf.  The  needle  is  then  threaded 
at  the  other  end  of  the  suture,  and  that  is  drawn  through  in  the 


Fig.  172. 


(Galabiu.) 


same  way  from  without  inwards,  on  the  margin  EG.  .Next  two 
sutures  at  least  are  passed  completely  round  through  the  remnant 
of  the  septum,  by  means  of  a  curved  needle,  not  too  large, 
mounted  in  a  handle.  This  is  passed  unthreaded,  and  draws  the 
suture  back  with  it  on  withdrawal.  The  first  of  these  (3,  Fig.  172) 
is  passed  in  somewhat  behind  and  below  the  angle  F,  so  as  to 
take  up,  if  possible,  or  at  least  go  quite  close  to,  the  end  of  the 
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divided  sphincter,  and  is  brought  out  in  a  similar  position  near  B. 
Thus,  when  tightened,  it  brings  together  the  ends  of  the  sphincter, 
drawing  it  into  a  circle  ;  but  it  often  brings  into  apposition,  not 
so  much  the  freshened  surfaces  above  as  the  unfreshened  rectal 
mucous  membrane.  This  serves  as  a  barrier  to  keep  out  fecal 
matter,  while  the  next  suture  (4,  Fig.  172)  aids  the  rectal  sutures 
in  uniting  the  freshened  surfaces.  The  remaining  sutures  are 
passed  as  shown  in  the  figure  (5-8,  Fig.  172)  by  a  slightly 
curved  needle  mounted  in  a  handle,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
operation  for  incomplete  rupture  (Fig.  172).  The  needle,  un- 
threaded, is  passed  in  pretty  close  to  the  edge  CE  or  fd,  is  brought 
out  (except  in  the  case  of  suture  5,  Fig.  172)  on  the  line  where 
the  margin  cb  or  db  is  turned  up,  and  draws  one  end  of  the 
suture  back  with  it,  the  other  end  being  afterwards  drawn 
through  in  the  same  way.  The  effect  is,  that  when  the  sutures 
are  tightened,  the  margins  bc,  BD  are  turned  up  into  a  slight 
ridge  towards  the  vagina,  and  afterwards  fall  over  and  cover 
any  portion  of  the  vaginal  border  which  does  not  unite  quite 
•up  to  the  edge.  Suture  5  (Fig.  172)  may  either  be  buried 
throughout,  or  brought  out  for  a  very  short  space  near  the  median 
line  BG. 

When  all  the  sutures  are  in  place,  the  sponge*  is  withdrawn 
from  the  rectum,  and  the  rectal  sutures  are  tied  first.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  draw  up  the  whole  of  the  slack  in  the  centre,  and 
bring  the  edges  EG,  fg  perfectly  together.  This  will  approximate 
the  ends  of  the  sphincter  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  approximation 
is  completed  by  tightening  suture  3.  The  remaining  sutures  are 
then  tied  in  the  order  of  the  numbers,  care  being  taken  to  allow 
mo  clots  or  blood  to  remain  between,  and  to  tighten  them  just 
enough  to  bring  the  surfaces  in  contact.  The  ends  of  the  rectal 
sutures  may  be  left  moderately  long,  to  distinguish  them,  the  rest 
cut  pretty  short. 

The  perineal  sutures  are  removed  in  seven  days.  The  rectal 
sutures  may  be  left  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  longer,  till  the 
perinteum  is  consolidated.  They  are  then  removed  through  a 
small  rectal  speculum,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  down  any 
of  the  union  in  passing  it.  By  this  operation  the  anus  is  generally 
much  more  completely  restored  than  by  the  use  of  quilled  sutures, 
or  the  plan  of  making  deep  lateral  incisions  to  relieve  tension. 
If  there  is  much  resistance  to  bringing  the  surfaces  together,  the 

*  This,  secured  with  tape,  is  introduced  into  the  bowel,  to  prevent  the  descent 
<>f  any  faces  left  by  an  enema. 

3  T 
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only  thing  required  is  to  use  more  numerous  sutures,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  tension  on  each. 

In  some  cases,  by  the  primary  operation  after  labour,  only 
superficial  union  is  secured,  and  a  recto-vaginal  fistula  is  left 
close  to  the  part  united.  The  best  plan  is  then  to  cut  through 
the  bridge  of  union  with  scissors  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and 
then  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  complete  rupture.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  secure  a  firm  and  thick  perinasum,  and  is  less  likely 
to  fail  than  an  operation  on  the  fistula  alone." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  HIP-JOINT. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  HIP-JOINT. — EXCISION"  OF 

THE  HIP-JOINT. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  HIP-JOINT  (Figs.  173-179). 

This  formidable  operation  has  been  much  simplified  of  late  years 
by  the  most  important  improvement  of  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan,* 
whose  method  should  replace  all  others  in  every  possible  case. 
It  will  be  described  first  here,  and  a  few  of  the  other  methods, 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  will  be  given  afterwards.  — 

Methods. — I.  Furneaux  Jordan.  II.  Antero-posterior 
Flaps.  III.  Lateral  Flaps.  IV.  Modified  Lateral — viz., 
Antero-internal  and  Postero- external — Flaps. 

I.  Furneaux  Jordan's  Method  (Fig.  174). — By  amputating 
through  the  thigh  as  low  down  as  possible,  and  shelling  out  and 

*  Dr.  W.  F.  Arnold,  assistant-surgeon  U.S.  Navy,  has  kindly  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an  amputation,  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  Furneaux 
Jordan's,  was  performed  as  long  ago  as  1806  by  Dr.  W.  Brashear  in  Bardstown, 
Kentucky.  The  following  account,  taken  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Brashear,  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Mott's  edition  of  Velpeau's  Surgery,  in  a  summary  of  hip-joint 
amputations  by  Dr.  Eve,  of  Tennessee.  The  patient  was  a  lad,  aged  seventeen. 
An  operation  on  the  thigh  in  the  ordinary  manner  was  determined  upon,  as 
remote  from  the  hip-joint  as  circumstances  might  justify  (in  this  case,  about 
mid-thigh).  The  amputation  was  performed  and  the  arteries  secured.  The 
next  step  was  to  make  an  incision  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  exter- 
nally over  the  great  trochanter,  to  the  head  of  the  bone  and  upper  part  of  the 
socket,  The  dissection  of  the  bone  from  the  surrounding  muscles  was  simple 
and  safe,  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  resting  against  it.  The  bone  being- 
disengaged  from  its  integuments  at  its  lower  extremity,  was  then  turned  out  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  body,  so  as  to  give  every  facility  in  the  operation  to  separate 
the  capsular  ligament  and  remove  the  head  from  its  socket.  The  patient  made 
a  good  recovery.  Judging  from  a  letter  from  Prof.  Oilier  to  Mr.  Shuter  (loc.  infra 
at.)  the  former  surgeon  had  recommended  this  method  in  1859,  and  performed 
such  an  operation  once. 
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disarticulating  the  femur,  it  is  now  possible  to  avoid,  in  large 
measure,  those  dangers  which  were  formerly  inseparable  from  t  in- 
operation — viz.  :  i.  Shock,  the  limb  being  removed  much  farther 
from  the  trunk.  2.  Hemorrhage,  a.  Abundant  room  is 
afforded  for  compression  of  the  common  femoral,  and  the  vessels 
behind,  b.  The  large  vessels  can  easily  be  secured  on  the  face 
of  the  stump,  c.  The  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries  remain  un- 
touched, the  hemorrhage  from  these,  in  the  older  operations, 
being  a  source  of  serious  danger.  3.  Septic  changes.  By  the 
other  methods,  the  copious  discharge  of  bloody  serum  from  the 
large  wound,*  being  poured  out  close  to  the  anus  and  genitals, 
was  very  liable  to  decompose.  By  this  operation,  both  the  end 
of  the  stump  and  the  wound  on  the  outer  side  can  be  more  easily 
drained  and  kept  aseptic.  In  making  use  of  this  amputation, 
especially  for  hip  disease  or  failed  excision,  the  surgeon  should 
not  attempt  too  much  to  secure  primary  union. t  4.  The  stump 
is  a  better  one.  It  is  longer,  more  mobile,  and  occasionally,  as 
in  amputation  for  acute  periostitis  or  necrosis,  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  much  of  the  periosteum  from  the  upper  half  of  the 
femur,  and  a  cordj  will  be  left  which  will  render  the  stump 
movable.  Whether  in  any  case  an  artificial  limb  can  be  worn  for 
more  than  about  half  an  hour  at  a  time  is  very  doubtful. 


*  As  will  be  shown  below,  the  wound  in  a  Furneaux  Jordan  amputation  is 
also  a  large  one,  but  much  more  happily  placed  for  being  drained  and  kept 
sweet. 

f  Verneuil  (Paris  Acad,  cle  Med.,  1877). 

X  The  committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  appointed  to  examine  Mr.  Shuter's 
case  of  sub  -periosteal  amputation  of  the  hip-joint  reported  (Trans.,  vol.  xri. 
p.  89),  (1)  that,  though  there  was  a  firm,  resisting  cord  of  considerable  size  in  the 
centre,  which  afforded  the  muscles  a  common  point  of  attachment,  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  enable  them  to  state  that  this  cord  contained  bone  ;  (2)  that 
the  muscles  were  in  a  high  state  of  nutrition,  the  patient  not  only  powerfully 
flexing,  extending,  abducting,  and  adducting  his  stump,  but  being  able  to  com- 
municate all  these  movements  to  the  artificial  limb. 

Mr.  Shuter  in  his  paper  (loc.  supra  cit.)  says  that  his  patient  was  able  to  wear 
an  artificial  limb  "for  some  hours  nearly  every  day  for  a  period  of  about  five 
months.  I  then  forbad  his  wearing  it  for  a  time  on  account  of  a  tender  sinus 
which  opened  opposite  to  the  acetabulum.  In  the  notes  of  this  case,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Holden  in  his  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Shuter  (St.  Barthol.  Boy).  Rep 
vol.  xix.  p.  38),  it  is  stated  that  "  the  stump  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient 
to  wear  an  artificial  limb  for  a  time,  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  off  on  account 
of  its  weight."  I  have  now  performed  this  amputation  seven  times.  Six  re- 
covered, and,  in  one  of  my  three  cases  in  adults,  a  delicate  girl  of  twenty 
has  been  able  to  wear  a  very  light  limb,  made  by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Thompson, 
for  three  hours  at  a  time.  In  such  cases  as  these,  where  the  patient  is  much 
reduced  by  long-standing  hip  disease,  and  the  periosteum  is  still  adherent  to 
the  wasted  femur,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  advisable  to  spend  time  in  stripping 
it  off.  While  the  shock  of  the  hip-joint  amputation  is  much  lessened  by  this 
method,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  ent  irely  removed. 
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Methods  of  Controlling  Haemorrhage  during  Amputation  at 
the  Hip. 

1.  Mastic  Compression  by  Jordan  Lloyd's  Method  (Fig.  174). — 
This  may  be  applied  at  the  junction  of  the  limb  and  trunk,  without 
interfering  with  the  operator,  by  the  following  method  : — When  the 
patient  is  passing  under  the  anaesthetic,  the  limb  is  emptied  of  blood 
by  elevation  and  application  of  Esmarch's  bandages  as  far  up  as  the 
tissues  are  healthy ;  the  patient  is  then  rolled  over  on  to  his  sound 
side,  and  a  piece  of  rubber  bandage  about  2  yards  long,  and  stout 
enough  to  require  decided  exertion  to  stretch  it  out  fully,  is 
doubled  and  passed  between  the  thigh  and  trunk,  its  centre  lying 
between  the  anus  and  tuber  ischii.  A  white  bandage  of  appro- 
priate size  is  then  laid  over  the  termination  of  the  external  iliac 
artery.  The  ends  of  the  rubber  bandage  are  now  to  be  firmly  and 
steadily  drawn  in  a  direction  upwards  and  outwards,  one  in  front 
of  the  groin  and  one  over  the  buttock,  to  a  point  above  the  centre 
of  the  iliac  crest,  sufficient  tightness  being  employed  to  stop  all 
pulsation  in  the  femorals  or  tibials.  The  front  part  of  the  band 
passing  over  the  white  bandage  occludes  the  external  iliac  and 
runs  parallel  to  and  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The  posterior  part 
runs  across  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  and  controls  the  branches 
of  the  internal  iliac.  If  the  surgeon  is  short-handed,  instead  of 
the  cords  being  held  by  an  assistant,  they  may,  by  means  of  tapes 
strongly  stitched  to  them,  be  thus  secured  :  When  drawn  with 
full  tightness  up  to  the  centre  of  the  iliac  crest,  they  may  be 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  and  tied  firmly  (over  lint)  midway 
between  the  crest  and  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter.  If  a  strong 
and  trusty  assistant  is  forthcoming,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the 
bandage  in  his  hands,  but  in  the  case  of  an  adult  whose  tissues  are 
not  wasted,  and  on  a  hot  day,  the  exertion  is  not  a  slight  one.* 

Whether  the  bandage  be  held  or  tied,  especial  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  slip  from  off  the  external  iliac  nor  over  the 
tuber  ischii.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pass  the  ends  of  the  india- 
rubber  band  over  a  slip  of  wood,  so  as  to  diminish  the  prolonged 
pressure  on  the  hands.  To  prevent  the  bands  slipping  down  in 
the  way  of  the  surgeon,  two  loops  of  tape  or  bandage  may  be  thus 
employed :  Each,  about  2  feet  in  length,  is  placed  longitudinally, 
before  the  elastic  band  is  applied,  the  one  over  the  groin,  the  other 
well  behind  the  great  trochanter,  the  centre  of  each  being  where 

*  As  will  be  .seen  from  the  description  of  the  operation  below,  this  exertion  is 
only  required  during  shelling  out  of  the  femur,  a  step  often  simplified  by  a  pre- 
vious excision.  During  the  circular  amputation  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  securing  the  large  vessels  here,  there  is  abundant  room  to  control  these  by 
an  Esmarch's  bandage  applied  in  the  usual  way. 
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Fig.  173. 


the  elastic  baud  will  go.  When  the  baud  has  been  applied,  these 
form,  loops  by  means  of  which  the  band  is  kept  well  out  of  the 
operator's  way,  both  at  Poupart's  ligament  and  behind  the  great 
trochanter  (Jordan  Lloyd,  Lancet,  1883,  vol.  i.  p.  897). 

2.  Davy  s  Lever  (Fig.  173). — This  ingenious  instrument,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Davy,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  consists  of  a 
smoothly  turned  rod  of  ebony-wood  or  metal,  from   18  to  22 

inches  long,  with  the  rectal  end 
enlarged,  bluntly  conical  and  most 
carefully  polished  and  graduated, 
and  the  other  forming  the  handle. 

Oil  being  thrown  into  the  bowel, 
the  rectal  end  is  introduced,  di- 
rected towards  the  vessel  to  b^j 
compressed,  and  felt  for  over  the 
situation  of  the  artery  through  the 
abdominal  wall.  Thus,  if  the 
right  external  or  common  iliac  is 
to  be  compressed,  the  handle  is 
lowered  and  carried  over  close  to 
the  adductors  on  the  left  side,  so 
that  its  end  drops  over  the  artery 
on  the  pelvic  brim  (Fig.  1 7  3). 
Mr.  Davy*  claims  for  his  instrument  the  following  advantages  : — 
{a)  More  perfect  control  of  both  external  and  internal  iliacs. 
(6)  It  inflicts  a  minimum  amount  of  disturbance  on  the  respi- 
ratory movements  and  the  circulatory  system,  (c)  It  is  generally 
and  easily  applicable.  A  strict ured  rectum  is  the  sole  obstacle. 
[So  also  would  be  a  short  and  tight  meso-rectum.]  (d)  The 
pressure  applied  is  easily  maintained,  while  the  assistant  m 
charge  of  the  lever  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator,  (c)  Its 
application  is  quite  safe  in  skilled  hands,  no  injury  having  ever 
resulted,  and  but  little  pain  having  been  suffered.  (/)  It  ia 
cheap  and  simple,  (g)  It  has  been  successful.  Mr.  Davy,  m 
his  paper  above  quoted,  had  records  of  ten  cases  in  which  the 
lever  had  been  employed ;  the  total  amount  of  blood  lost  during 
the  ten  operations  had  been  under  1 8  oz.,  and  there  had  been 
80  per  cent,  of  recoveries. 

Disadvantages. — Simple  and  ingenious  as  the  above  method  is, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  it  has  caused  a  fatal  result  from  injury  to 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  rectum.  It  is  now  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  the  Furneaux  Jordan  method.    On  account  of  the 


(After  Davy.) 
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above  risk  I  prefer  to  meet  the  kasniorrhage  either  by  the  above- 
mentioned  method,  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  by  securing  the 
vessels  before  they  are  cut  (p.  1036).  3 .  Compressing  the  common 
femoral  or  the  termination  of  the  external  iliac  by  the  fingers  or 
hands,  aided,  if  need  be,  by  a  weight.  This  is  only  possible  in 
the  case  of  a  child,  and  the  assistant  thus  employed  is  liable  to 
be  in  the  way  of  the  operator.  4.  Lister's  Tourniquet. — This 
means  of  compressing  the  termination  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is 
not  a  light  matter,  apart  from  the  very  grave  operation  into 
which  it  enters.  This  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  sure 
of  avoiding  such  important  structures  as  the  duodenum,  pancreas, 
solar  plexus,  and  small  intestines,  and  to  its  interference  with 
respiration  and  circulation.  5.  Commanding  the  main  artery 
during  the  operation  either  by  seizing  a  flap  (Figs.  176,  177)  or 
by  securing  the  vessels  before  they  are  divided  (p.  1036). 

Furneaux  Jordan's  Operation*  (Fig.  174). — The  vessels  in 
front  and  behind  being  commanded  in  the  manner  given  at 
p.  I02  9,f  the  patient's  pelvis  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
his  body  rolled  a  little  on  to  the  sound  side,  the  surgeon  standing 
usually  to  the  right  of  the  diseased  limb — i.e.,  inside  on  the  left 
and  outside  on  the  right  side — draws  up  the  soft  parts  forcibly 
with  his  left  hand,  and  makes  a  circular  incision  through  the 
lower  third  of  the  thigh,  using  his  knife  as  at  p.  91,  the  assistant 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  limb  rotating  it  so  as  to  make  the 
tissues  meet  the  knife.  A  circular  cuff-like  flap  of  skin  and 
fascias  is  then  quickly  raised  for  about  2.\  inches,!  an  assistant, 
who  stands  opposite  the  surgeon,  giving  much  help  hereby, 
seizing  and  everting  the  cut  edge  of  the  flap,  as  the  surgeon  raises 
it.  The  flap  being  drawn  upwards  out  of  the  way,  the  soft  parts 
are  severed  by  one  or  .two  vigorous  circular  sweeps  down  to  the 

*  Every  provision  must  be  taken  against  shock.  The  limbs  should  be  bandaged 
in  cotton-wool,  the  body  well  wrapped  up,  the  head  kept  low,  ether  given, 
nutrient  injections  kept  at  hand,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  brandy  or  ether 
given  from  time  to  time.  The  spray  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
wound  syringed  from  time  to  time  with  mercury  perchloride  solution  (1  in 
2000). 

t  Before  commencing  the  circular  amputation,  a  little  above  the  knee,  I  have 
the  limb  elevated,  an  Esmarch  bandage  applied  up  to  the  knee,  the  thigh  emptied 
of  venous  blood  by  firm  stroking,  and  a  second  Esmarch  bandage  then  applied 
firmly  just  below  the  trochanters,  and  the  lower  one  removed.  The  india-rubber 
band  (p.  1029)  is  also  placed,  lightly,  ready  in  situ.  The  circular  amputation  is 
then  performed,  and  the  large  vessels  secured.  The  upper  Esmarch  is  next  re- 
moved, and  the  india-rubber  bandage  firmly  tightened  while  (he  femur  is  shelled 
out  or,  perhaps,  disarticulated. 

t  The  surgeon  need  not  trouble  to  raise  a  larger  circular  Hap.  As  the  fomuris 
removed,  the  muscles  lose  their  fixed  point  to  contract  from,  and  are  thus  easily 
covered. 
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bone,  and  the  large  vessels  and  any  others  that  can  be  seen  are  next 
secured.  Pressure  *  is  now  made  with  sponges  wrung  out  of  carbolic- 
acid  lotion  on  the  still  oozing  wound,  and  the  patient  being  now 
rolled  well  over  on  to  his  sound  side  the  surgeon  cuts  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh,  starting  from  the  circular  wound  and 
ending  about  midway  between  the  iliac  crest  and  top  of  the  great 
trochanter.  This  incision  goes  straight  down  to  the  bone  and 
runs  into  any  excision  wound,  or  sinuses  which  may  exist  over 
the  joint.  The  soft  parts  are  then  rapidly  stripped  off  the  femur, 
partly  with  the  knife,  partly  with  the  finger,  the-  only  difficulty 

Fig.  174. 


heeuiorrhage  described  at  p.  1028.  Lower  down  are  seen  the  sinuses  of  an 
unhealed  excision,  and  the  method  of  shelling  out  of  the  femur,  after  a  circular 
amputation  has  been  performed,  and  the  large  vessels  secured. 

1 

met  with  being  along  the  linea  aspera.  If  an  excision  has  been 
performed,  the  operation  is  rapidly  completed,  but  if  the  head  and 
neck  remain  intact,  the  final  steps  will  be  rendered  more  difficult, 
and  the  joint  must  be  opened  from  the  outside  by  cutting  strongly 
on  the  neck  of  the  bone,  this  being  facilitated  by  the  assistant 
moving  the  limb  in  accordance  with  the  surgeon's  directions,  as 
different  parts  require  to  be  put  on  the  stretch,  rotation  of  the 
femur  strongly  outwards,  and  dragging  of  the  head  away  from 
the  acetabulum  being  required  at  the  last. 

*  Valuable  time  should  not  be  wasted  in  trying  to  secure  every  bleeding-poilffl 
■  •it  her  now  or  later.    See  foot-note,  p.  1033. 
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Free  drainage  must  be  provided,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  wound  left  by  this  method  is  a  very  large  one,  though  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  farther  removed  from  sources  of  sepsis. 
Thus,  especially  if  the  tissues  are  riddled  with  sinuses,  too  much 
of  the  wound  must  not  be  closed,  and,  if  shock  is  present  *  the 
surgeon  must  not  wait  to  insert  many  sutures,  but,  trusting  to 
firm  bandages  over  an  aseptic  dressing,  get  his  patient  quickly  back 
to  bed.  If  disease  of  the  acetabulum  be  present,  the  surgeon 
will,  if  the  patient's  condition  admit  of  it,  attend  to  this,  the 
insertion  of  a  drainage-tube  through  this  bone  being  specially 
required  if  pelvic  suppuration  be  present. 

Amputation  by  different  Flap  Methods. — The  following  will 
be  given  here,  it  being  understood  that  in  no  case  can  any  of 
them  be  recommended  if  Purneaux  Jordan's  method  is  available. 

II.  Antero-posterior  Flaps  (Figs.  175-178).  Methods  of 
Guthrie  and  Liston. — The  patient  being  prepared  against  shock 


Fig.  T7.s.t 


(Fergusson.) 

(p.  1 031),  and  the  main  vessels  secured  by  one  of  the  methods 
already  given,  the  limb  being  brought  over  the  table  and  sup- 
ported in  the  semi-flexed  position  by  an  assistant,  while  the 
opposite  limb  is  secured  over  the  table  by  a  bandage,  the  surgeon 
standing  outside  the  left  and  inside  the  right  limb,  raises  the 

*  In  some  cases  this  is  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  operation.  This  w  as  most 
markedly  the  case  in  one  of  the  patients  mentioned  in  the  foot-note,  p.  102S.  a 
very  delicate  young  lady  of  twenty-two.  It  was  only  by  not  waiting  to  do  more 
than  secure  the  femoral,  making  firm  sponge-pressure  on  the  Baps,  lilting  up  the 
end  of  the  table  so  as  to  keep  the  head  low,  inserting  no  sutures,  but  trusting 
only  to  firm  bandaging  over  dry  gauze  dressings,  that  a  fatal  result  was  averted. 

t  The  knife  represented  here  is  needlessly  long. 
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tissues  in  front  of  Scarpa's  triangle  with  his  left  hand,  enters  his 
knife  (e.g.,  on  the  left  side)  midway  between  the  anterior  superior 
spine  and  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  sends  it  across 
the  limb  so  that  it  emerges  close  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
In  traversing  the  limb  the  knife  should  pass  as  close  to  the  capsule 
as  possible,  so  as— (i)  to  get  behind  the  large  vessels;  and  (2)  to 
facilitate  the  opening  of  the  capsule  later  on.  As  the  knife 
emerges,  the  surgeon  will,  of  course,  be  careful  of  the  scrotum 
and  the  opposite  thigh,  and  at  this  moment  the  point  should  be 
well  depressed,  so  as  to  include  all  the  tissues  possible  in  the 
anterior  flap.  With  a  rapid,  sawing  movement  a  broad  flap 
is  cut,  5  inches  long,  an  assistant  thrusting  his  fingers  into  the 
wound  as  it  is  made,  and  following  the  back  of  the  knife,  to 
secure  the  large  vessels  (Fig.  176).  As  he  then  draws  up  the 
anterior  flap,  the  capsule  is  exposed,  covered  with  more  or  less  of 
soft  parts,  according  to  the  skill  with  which  the  knife  has  been 


Fig.  176.  fig.  177. 


first  inserted ;  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  limb  at  this  moment 
extending,  depressing,  and  rotating  out  the  femur,  so  as  to  put 
the  capsule  on  the  stretch,  the  surgeon  forcibly  draws  the  knife 
across  the  capsule,  opens  it  freely,  and  divides  the  ligamentum 
teres  (Figs.  175,  178). 

The  limb  being  now  slightly  flexed,  adducted,  and  pulled  away 
from  the  body,  the  surgeon  severs  the  parts  attached  to  the  great 
trochanter  and  the  outer  aspect  of  the  limb,  and  passing  his 
knife  behind  the  bone,  cuts  a  posterior  flap  about  4  inches  long. 
The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  limb  will  facilitate  this  step,  and 
further  the  dislocation  of  the  femur,  if  he  bring  the  thigh  upwards 
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and  forwards  with  one  hand  placed  at  the  back.  A  large  sponge 
wrung  out  of  1  in  20  carbolic  acid,  is  at  once  pressed  against  the 
posterior  flap  while  the  femoral  ves-  Fig.  178. 

sels  *  are  secured,  or,  if  these  are  well 
in  hand,  those  in  the  hinder  flap  are 
taken  first.  The  gluteal  will  be  found 
in  the  gluteal  muscles,  the  sciatic 
with  the  nerve  nearer  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  flap,  and  the  circum- 
flex and  obturator  closer  to  the  ace- 
tabulum. 

If  the  patient's  condition  admits  of 
it,  any  sinuses  are  now  laid  open  or 
scraped  out,  the  acetabulum  examined, 
and,  if  perforated,  drained.  If  the 
amputation  has  been  for  growths,  any 
outlying  masses  are  looked  for  and 
removed.  Any  nerves  or  muscles  which  need  it  are  now  trimmed 
short,  a  large  drainage-tube  inserted,  and  the  flaps  carefully 
united.! 

Advantages  of  this  method.  Chief  of  these  is  its  rapidity. — 
Disadvantages.  1 .  The  haemorrhage  which  takes  place  from  the 
vessels  from  the  posterior  flap  may  be  considerable.  2.  The  large 
amount  of  sero-sanguineous  oozing  which  takes  place  from  so 
many  large  muscles  cut  obliquely.  3.  The  fact  that,  in  an  adult, 
it  requires  a  special  long  knife,  not  always  found  in  an  ordinary 
collection  of  instruments. — Difficulties.  I .  Not  passing  the  knife 
deeply  enough,  and  thus  not  exposing  the  capsule.  2.  Passing 
the  knife  too  deeply,  and  hitching  its  point  on  the  bone. 
3.  Getting  the  knife  stopped  in  passing  it  behind  the  head  of 
the  femur.     4.  Fracture  of  the  femur. 

Guthrie's  Method  by  Antero-posterior  Flaps. — Anteropos- 
terior flaps  are  again  made  use  of,  but  here  they  are  made  from 
without  inwards,  and  thus  can  easily  be  rendered  less  bulky.  A 
small  knife — i.e.,  one  4  inches  long — suffices. 

The  preparatory  steps  being  taken  as  before,  the  surgeon, 
standing  on  the  right  side  of  either  limb,  marks  out  his  anterior 


*  Of  these  the  femoral  lies  superficially,  the  profunda  more  deeply,  in  the 
anterior  (lap  :  they  are  shown  much  too  close  to  each  other  in  Fig.  177. 

t  If  the  patient's  condition  is  one  of  grave  shock,  the  head  should  be  lowered 
and  no  time  lost  in  putting  in  sutures,  any  oozing  being  stopped  by  firm  spica- 
bandaging  and  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  left  in  situ.  The  lower  end  of  the  bed 
should  be  kept  raised,  and  brandy  given  subcutaueously  and  per  rectum. 
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flap,  about  5  inches  long,  by  an  incision,  starting  (on  the  left  | 
limb)  from  just  above  the  great  trochanter,  passing  across  the  J 
thigh  with  a  broadly  curved  convexity,  and  ending  just  below 
the  tuber  ischii.  A  posterior  flap  is  then  marked  out  by  carrying 
the  knife  in  a  similar  manner  across  the  back  of  the  limb  between 
the  same  points,  the  limb  being  raised  and  the  surgeon  stooping 
somewhat.  This  flap  should  be  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  first.  Both  consist  of  skin  and  fascias.  The  flaps  being  held 
out  of  the  way,  the  muscles,  first  on  the  front  and  then  on  the 
back,  are  next  cut  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  the  femoral 
vessels,  both  superficial  and  deep,  being  secured  as  soon  as  they 
are  exposed,  and  before  they  are  cut,  either  by  underpinning 
them  with  an  aneurism-needle  loaded  with  silk,  or  by  dividing 
them  between  two  pairs  of  torsion-forceps.  The  capsule  being 
exposed,  disarticulation  is  performed  as  before. 

III.  Lateral  Flaps. — The  methods  of  Larrey  and  Lisfranc  need 
not  be  more  than  alluded  to  here.  In  both,  the  flaps  were  cut 
by  transfixion,  and  were  about  4  inches  long.  Larrey  tied  the 
common  femoral  as  a  preliminary  step.  Flaps  made  by  either 
method  are  so  bulky  as  not  to  be  recommended. 

If  the  surgeon  wishes  to  use  lateral  flaps,  as  in  a  case  involved 
by  growth  in  front,  he  may  make  them,  thus,  from  without 

the  right  side  of  either  limb,  he,  e.g.,  in 
the  case  of  the  right  limb,  marks  out  an  inner  flap  by  means  of  ] 
an  incision  starting  from  below  the  tuber  ischii,  carried  downwards 
along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  for  about  4  inches,  and  then 
curving  upwards  to  the  centre  of  the  groin  and  ending,  a  little 
below  Pouparfc's  ligament,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels ; 
next,  without  taking  off  his  knife,  he  then  marks  out  an  outer  flap 
by  cutting  between  the  same  points,  but  in  the  reversed  direction. 
This  incision,  as  it  passes  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards, 
should  leave  the  front  of  the  limb  about  a  hand's-breadth  below 
the  great  trochanter.  The  flaps  being  dissected  up,  the  soft  parts 
are  cut  through  from  without  inwards,  the  femoral  vessels  being 
secured  before  they  are  cut,  and  disarticulation  performed  last. 

IV.  Antero-internal  and  Postero-external  Flaps  (Fig.  179). 
— This  is  a  modification  of  the  last  method,  and  may  be  useful  in 
cases  of  growth  extending  high  up,  where  it  is  impossible  to  per- 
form a  Furneaux  Jordan's  amputation.  Some  such  flaps  as  the 
above  may  be  the  only  ones  obtainable.  They  may  be  made  as 
follows: — The  precautions  as  to  shock  given  at  p.  103  1  having 
been  taken,  the  patient's  pelvis  having  been  brought  well  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the  opposite  limb  being  held  aside, 
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but  not  tied,  the  surgeon,  standing  to  the  right  of 
reaches  somewhat  over  and  marks  out  (in  the  case 
limb)    an   antero-internal  flap,  FxG  z?g 

by  cutting  from  a  point  close 
to  the  tuber  ischii  to  one  a  little 
below  and  internal  to  the  ante- 
rior superior  iliac  spine.  The 
skin  and  fascise  being  dissected 
up,  the  muscles  are  cut  through 
till  the  femoral  vessels  are 
reached  and  secured.  Large 
carbolized  sponges  are  now 
pressed  into  this  wound,  and, 
the  patient  being  rolled  a  little 
over,  a  postero-external  flap  is 
marked  out  and  dissected  up 
from  the  gluteal  region,  passing 
between  the  above  points,  but 
in  the  reverse  order.  The 
gluteal  vessels  are  next  cut 
through,  the  chief  vessels  being 
secured  by  either  torsion  or 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps ;  the  capsule 
ligament  severed,  and  the  limb  removed. 


either  limb, 
of  the  right 


is  then  opened,  the  round 
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Indications. — A.  Disease.    B.  Injury,  especially  gunshot. 

A.  Disease. — The  value  of  this  operation  still  remains  un- 
settled. In  spite  of  all  the  work  done  in  this  direction,  there  is 
no  other  operation  of  equal  importance  on  which  there  is  still 
such  extreme  difference  of  opinion  on  the  chief  questions  which 
have  been  raised  again  and  again — viz.,  Does  it  save  life  ? 
Does  it  shorten  treatment  ?     Is  the  limb  a  better  one  ? 

Thus,  to  take  two  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  hip  disease  and 
the  subject  of  excision,  Mr.  Howard  Marsh,*  with  his  experience 
gained  from  Ormond  Street  and  the  Alexandra  Hospital  for  Hip 
Disease  in  Childhood,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Wright,!  of  Manchester  and 
the  Pendlebury  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Mr.  Marsh  is  strongly 
against  excision,  for  these  reasons.  He  considers  the  results 
obtained  by  continued  rest  to  be  such  as  to  render  excision  totally 


*  Diseases  of  the  Joint*,  p.  317. 


t  Hip  Disease  i»  Childhood,  p.  93. 
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uncalled  for.  Thus,  continued  rest  gives  a  mortality  of  only  5  per 
cent.,  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  thus  treated  recovering  with  only 
slight  lameness  and  loss  of  movement.  Even  when  suppuration 
has  occurred,  the  mortality  is  only  6  or  8  per  cent.  Again,  at 
p.  309,  Mr.  Marsh  writes:  "The  estimate  that  I  have  been  led 
to  form  is,  (a)  that,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  although 
matter  is  developed,  the  operation  is  as  unjustifiable  as  it  is 
remove  a  testis,  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  incipient  but  still  curable 
disease  ;  (b)  that  the  operation  is  generally  uncalled  for,  even  when 
sinuses  have  formed ;  (c)  that  if  hip  disease  has  been  allowed  to 
reach  the  stage  in  which  the  bones  have  become  extensively 
carious,  in  which  matter  has  burrowed  widely,  and  in  which  the 
general  health  has  become  seriously  affected,  excision  will  be  of 
very  doubtful  benefit.  The  operation  will  be  fatal  in  at  least 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  while  in  another  20  or  25  per  cent,  it 
will  be  followed  by  no  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition." 

On  the  other  hand,  my  old  friend,  G.  A.  Wright,  speaking  from 
the  very  large  experience  of  over  a  hundred  cases  of  excision,  of 
which  only  three,  at  most,  died  of  the  direct  results  of  the  opera- 
tion, strongly  urges  that  the  hip  should  be  excised  "  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  evidence  of  external  abscess  ....  and  still  better 
results  would,  I  believe,  be  obtained  by  operating  before  the  pus 
has  escaped  from  the  articulation.  The  operation  is  discredited 
because  it  is  put  off  until  disease  is  so  far  advanced  that  no 
treatment  can  have  more  than  a  fraction  of  good  results,  while 
timely  excision  cuts  short  the  disease,  saves  pain,  lessens  the  time 
of  treatment,  and  gives  a  better  limb."  And  again,  at  p.  97  of 
his  book,  Mr.  Wright  says :  "  While  fully  aware  that  abscesses 
disappear  and  tuberculous  lesions  cicatrize  under  favourable 
circumstances,  I  think  that,  in  the  case  of  the  hip,  delay  is  unwise 
amongst  the  hospital  class,  with  whom  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  deal  on  the  same  lines  as  with  the  well-to-do.  In  almost 
every  instance  I  have  found  much  more  extensive  disease  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  external  evidence,  unless  the  patho- 
logy of  the  affection  is  borne  in  mind,  and  I  believe  that,  once 
this  chronic  osteo-myelitis  is  established,  nothing  short  of  excision 
can,  in  hospital  cases,  prevent  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  disease 
to  abscess,  and  too  often  to  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  patient  by 
pain  and  discharge.  Nature,  of  course,  in  many  cases  will,  unaided, 
get  rid  of  the  dead  bone  by  slow  and  tedious  processes,  but  the 
number  of  children  who  can  survive  the  process  of  elimination  is 
very  small,  while  the  mortality  after  early  excision  is  not  great, 
and  the  failures  are  mainly  in  those  instances  where  the  operation 
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has  been  put  off  till  too  late.  Where  actual  necrosis,  or  caries  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  with  destruction  of  bone  and  cartilage, 
and  often  sequestra  of  varying  size  in  the  acetabulum,  or  at  least 
caries  of  it  are  known  to  exist,  I  think  few  advocates  of  non- 
operative  treatment  will  be  found."  With  reference  to  so  wide  a 
divergence  of  opinion  between  two  authorities  on  the  subject,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  H.  Marsh  has  worked  under,  con- 
ditions more  favourable  than  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
hospital  surgeons.  Thus,  at  the  Alexandra  Hospital,  cases  are 
kept  under  treatment  as  long  as  rest  and  extension  are  required  ; 
if  an  operation  is  called  for,  the  case  is  transferred  elsewhere. 
While  every  one  must  admire  Mr.  Marsh's  success,  it  is  clear  that 
the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  gained  must,  as  yet,  stand 
alone. 

My  own  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  excision  in  the  ordi- 
nary hip  disease  of  hospital  children  is,  that  it  should  be  resorted 
to  (1)  when  suppuration  is  present,  and  has  resisted  a  due  trial 
of  rest,  and  antiseptic  incision  and  drainage,  this  latter  step 
giving  an  opportunity,  though  a  limited  one,  of  investigating  the 
amount  of  disease  present ;  (2)  when  there  is  much  thickening 
about  the  great  trochanter  ;  and  (3)  when  there  is  much  pain, 
especially  at  night,  not  yielding  to  a  due  trial  of  rest.  But  while 
I  should  thus  advocate  the  performance  of  the  operation  in  the 
second  stage,  •  I  think  that  sufficient  importance  has  not  been 
attached  to  the  fact  that  disease  of  the,  hip-joint  is,  unless  not 
only  seen  but  treated  in  the  first  stage,  severe  and  progressive, 
and,  per  se,  likely  to  end  fatally ;  if  this  be  so,  excision  must  not 
be  too  much  reproached  with  failure.  The  depth  of  the  joint,  the 
needful  interference  with  soft  parts,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
wound  aseptic,  the  kind  of  patient,  and  the  tubercular  origin  of 
the  disease,  must  always  be  remembered.  For  these  reasons  I 
cannot  agree  with  G.  A.  Wright  (Dis.  of  Child.,  p.  558),  "that 
excision,"  as  soon  as  suppuration  and  other  evidence  of  necrosis 
is  present,  "  should  be  looked  on  as  an  ordinary  operation  for 
necrosis,  and  the  operation  itself  is  not  necessarily  attended  by  a 
higher  mortality  than  sequestrotomy  elsewhere." 

The  conditions  which  usually  accompany  obstinate  suppuration, 
and  which  thus  call  for  excision,  are  those  six  given  by  the 
Clinical  Society's  Committee  on  excision  of  the  hip-joint — viz  : 

i.  Necrosis,  and  separation  of  the  entire  head  of  the  femur, 
and  its  conversion  into  a  loose  sequestrum."* 


Mr.  Marsh  (foe.  supra  eit>,  fig.  50,  p.  383)  thinks  that,  these  cases  are  not 
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ii.  "  Tbe  presence  of  firm  sequestra  either  in  the  head  or  neck 
of  the  femur,  or  in  the  acetabulum."    This  question  is  a  most  I 
important  one,  for  as  Mr.  Marsh  (p.  318)  writes,  "  much  difference  \ 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  hard  sequestra  of 
any  material  size  are  present  in  suppurative  hip  disease.'*  He-| 
himself  thinks  that  when  present  sequestra  usually  consist  of: 
porous,  friable  bone.    Their  structure  is  such  that,  should  excision  J 
not  be  performed,  they  will  crumble  away  and  disappear,  and  will  | 
not  prevent  repair.*    A  distinctly  different  opinion  is  held  byr 
Mr.  Wright  (Joe.  supra  cit.,  p.  118):  "  here  opening  of  abscesses, . 
and,  still  less,  expectant  treatment,  can  hardly  be  considered  at 
satisfactory  mode  of  getting  rid  of  sequestra,  yet  in  no  less  thani 
in  39  (out  of  100)  were  there  actual  loose  sequestra,  while  ini 
many  others  there  were  patches  of  bone  which  was  practically  - 
dead  though  not  loose.     The  possibility  of  removing  sequestra  1 
without  a  formal  excision  is  worth  trying  in  some  cases,  but  it  is; 
often  impossible  to  discover  the  presence  of  the  sequestra  until  the ! 
end  of  the  bone  has  been  removed,  or  to  extract  them  if  found. . 
Moreover,  even  after  the  removal  of  sequestra,  others  may  exist 
and  not  be  found,  and  in  other  instances  the  disease  progresses; 
in  the  surrounding  bone  and  necessitates  subsequent  excision. 
There  are  often,  too,  other  foci  of  disease  in  the  medulla,  which 
are  as  great  bars  to  recovery  as  the  sequestra  themselves." 

iii.  "  Extensive  caries  of  the  femur,  or  the  pelvis,  leading  to  ■ 
prolonged  suppuration  and  the  formation  of  sinuses." 

iv.  "  Intra-pelvic  abscess  following  disease  of  the  acetabulum."  ' 
"With  reference  to  these  conclusions,  I  should  doubt  myself ' 

whether  excision  can  be  often  justifiable,  especially  in  the  latter. 
Even  if  it  gave  the  desired  drainage  the  patient's  condition  with 
disease  of  the  acetabulum  is  not  one  usually  to  give  the  required 
repair  after  excision.  "  Extensive  caries"  of  the  pelvis  certainly, 
and  in  many  cases  of  the  femur,  will  require  amputation,  especially 
after  childhood. 

v.  "  Extensive  and  old-standing  synovial  disease  and  ulceration 


rare.  Mr.  Hilton  {Best  and  Pain,  fig.  63,  p.  341)  shows  a  similar  specimen.  I 
should  have  thought  the  condition  a  very  uncommon  one. 

*  "  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  numerous  cases  in  which  pro- 
fuse suppuration  has  been  going  on,  so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
extensive  bone  disease  has  been  present,  all  the  sinuses  will  close,  although 
either  no  bone  has  worked  out  or  been  extracted.  In  these  instances  we  must 
conclude  either  that  no  sequestra  were  present,  aud  in  that  case  it  would  appear 
that  sequestra  are  not  so  common  as  some  believe  ;  or  that  they  often  crumble 
away  and  are  discharged,  so  that  operative  interference  is  by  no  means  essential 
for  their  removal"  (Marsh,  lor.  stlpra  cit..  p.  319). 
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of  the  articular  cartilages,  with  persistent  suppuration."  This 
condition  is  rarely  seen  in  the  hip-joint,  where  the  disease,  as 
usually  met  with,  starts  not  in  the  synovial  membrane,  as  in  the 
knee-joint,  but  as  a  chronic  osteo- myelitis  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  epiphyses,  especially  the  upper  one. 

vi.  "  Displacement  of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii, 
with  chronic  sinuses  and  deformity." 

This  condition  will  probably  be  more  rarely  met  with  nowadays, 
as  earlier  facilities  for  treating  hip  disease  arise.  I  happen  to 
have  performed  excision  seven  times  for  such  cases  ;  of  these  six 
recovered  with  sound  and  useful  limbs,*  but  in  one,  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  in  which  the  sinuses  had  closed  some  years  before  the 
operation,  I  should  now  prefer  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
limb  by  a  Gant's  osteotomy  and  division  of  the  contracted 
sartorius,  tensor  vaginas,  and  adductor  lougus.  These  patients 
seem  to  me  to  bear  excision  well,  this  being  probably  due  to  their 
having  good  vitality,  as  shown  by  their  survival,  and  the  amount 
of  repair.  Further,  in  running  successfully  the  gauntlet  of  the 
disease,  they  have  escaped  the  dangers  of  lardaceous  and  general 
tubercular  trouble.  The  surgeon  must  here  be  prepared  for  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  dislodging  the  displaced  head,  after  sawing 
through  its  neck  owing  to  its  being  firmly  matted  down  by  old 
adhesions. 

The  Condition  of  the  Limb.  Is  this  a  better  one  after 
Excision  or  after  a  Cure  by  Rest  ? 

Here,  again,  the  divergence  of  opinion  is  marked  and  puzzling. 
Mr.  Marsh  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  308)  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  limb 
after  excision  of  either  the  hip  or  the  knee  is  usually  very  inferior 
to  the  average  limb  that  is  obtained  after  recovery  has  followed 
the  treatment  by  rest."  Mr.  Holmes  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  757,  1883)  thinks  that,  while  recovery  after  excision  of  the 
hip-joint  is  very  complete,  as  far  as  the  movements  of  the  Hmb 
are  concerned,  "  the  shortening  is  generally  greater  than  after  the 
spontaneous  cure,  and  the  limb  is  less  firm,  and,  on  the  average, 
less  useful."  The  Clinical  Society's  Committee  reported  on  this 
subject  that,  after  excision,  "  movement  is  more  frequently  present, 
and  is  also  more  extensive,  but  that  patients  often  walk  more 
insecurely  and  with  a  considerable  limp,  while  the  limb  after  treat- 
ment by  rest  and  extension,  though  frequently  more  or  less  fixed, 
is  more  firm  and  useful  for  the  purposes  of  progression.  While 
feeling  assured  that  the  resulting  usefulness  in  some  cases  treated 


*  The  seventh  has  only  just  been  operated  on. 
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by  excision  far  surpasses  the  best  results  obtained  by  rest,  I  con- 
sider that  the  average  result  obtained  by  rest  is  superior  to  that , 
following  excision,  and  that  this  is  increasingly  marked  after 
childhood,  the  limb,  in  adolescents  recovering  after  excision,  being  . 
very  often  flail-like  and  useless. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wright,  whose  large  experience  on  this 
subject  has  already  been  referred  to,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  [ 
(loc.  swpra  cit.,  p.  126)  that  "  excision  gives  a  better  limb  than  \ 
the  average  result  obtained  without  operation ; "    and  again 
(p.  114)  :  "In  my  own  experience,  useless,  flail-like  joints  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  limited  to  those  cases  where  the  excision  I 
was  performed  in  very  late  stages  of  the  disease ;  the  powerless 
condition  is,  I  take  it,  the  result  of  the  disease,  not  of  the  opera-  41 
tion."    With  regard  to  the  two  conditions  which  chiefly  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  limb  after  hip-excision — viz.,  a  flail-  41 
like  state,  and  shortening,  Mr.  Wright's  opinion  on  the  former  - 
has  already  been  given.     With  regard  to  the  latter,  he  considers  - 
(p.  108),  that  "though  some  shortening  must  necessarily  result,  1 
this  arises  mainly  from  the  weight  being  borne  upon  the  limb 

prematurely  Growth  in  length  of  the  femur  takes  place  ■ 

almost  entirely  at  its  lower  epiphysial  line,  hence  the  loss  of  length  :.' 
or  true  shortening  is  only  the  distance  from  the  line  of  section  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  coupled  with  such  arrest  of  growth  as  may  vjj 
result  from  impaired  nutrition,  this  last  being,  of  course,  a  very  rj 
inconstant  quantity."* 

Conditions  of  Success  in  Excision  of  the  Hip. — Amongst 
these  are: — I.  Age.    I  consider  the  best  six  to  fourteen.    After  4j 
eighteen  excision  should  rarely  be  performed,  Furneaux  Jordan's  4 
amputation  taking  its  place.    Mr.  Wright  (p.  126)  thinks  that  t|| 
after  fifteen  excision  should  be  rejected  in  favour  of  amputation.  ! 
2.  Absence  of  lardaceous  disease.    I  cannot  agree  with  the  con-  | 
elusion  of  the  Clinical  Society's  Committee  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  233)  j 
that  excision  is  called  for,  "  when,  in  a  case  of  suppuration,  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  albuminuria,  indicating  the  presence  of 
degeneration  of  the  viscera,  is  detected."    Excision  should  be 
performed,  in  my  opinion,  only  before  the  appearance  of  lardaceous 
disease.     When  there  is  evidence  of  this  condition  having  set  in, 
especially  in  the  kidneys  or  intestine,  amputation  is  to  be  preferred. 

*  On  this  matter  Mr.  Wright  quotes  Prof.  Ollier's  (Rev.  de  Chir.,  1SS1 ;  Anna'* 
of  Surgery,  January  1886)  estimate  that,  up  to  five  years  of  age,  the  growth  of 
the  femur  takes  place  about  equally  at  its  two  ends  ;  that,  after  five,  the  rate  0 
growth  of  the  lower  end  increases  rapidly  till  it  becomes  three  times  that  of  the 
upper. 
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3.  Absence  of  advancing  mischief  in  other  joints,  or  of  tubercular 
lesions  in  the  viscera — e.g.,  the  lung.  4.  The  disease  must  be 
removed  as  entirely  as  possible.  Thus,  in  the  femur  at  least,  the 
section  must  pass  below  all  foci  of  disease.  All  sinuses  should 
also  be  scraped  out.  5.  Adequate  drainage.  6.  Careful  after- 
treatment,  the  wound  being  kept  aseptic.  7.  The  patient  must 
not  be  kept  too  long  on  his  back  in  hospital  air. 
B.  Gunshot  Injuries. 

Excision  of  the  Hip-joint  for  Gunshot  Injuries,  contrasted 
-with  Conservative  Treatment,  and  Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint. 

— For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  above 
three  plans  of  treatment  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  hip  together. 
As  before,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  laborious  researches  and  the 
unrivalled  authority  on  this  subject  of  Dr.  Otis.  He  writes  (Med. 
and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  iii.  p.  165)  that 
the  evidence  collected  during  the  American  war  shows  that  "  of 
the  cases  of  undoubted  intra-capsular  shot-fracture  of  the  hip 
treated  by  conservation,  98.8  per  cent,  had  a  fatal  termination, 
that  in  sixty-six  cases  treated  by  excision,  the  fatality  was  90.9 
per  cent.,  and  that  in  sixty-six  cases  treated  by  exarticulation,  it 
was  83.3  per  cent. ;  but  from  these  results  it  should  not  be  con- 
cluded that  operative  interference  was  always  indicated,  and  that 
.amputation  was  preferable  to  excision.  On  p.  121  of  Circular 
No.  2,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  question  as  to  the 
most  eligible  treatment  of  shot  injuries  of  the  hip-joint  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  purely  arithmetical  solution,  and  that  the  variety 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  patients  are  placed,  the  diversity 
in  the  extent  of  their  injuries,  and  the  inevitable  imperfection  of 
.  all  surgical  records,  forbid  any  such  rigorous  comparison.  No  less 
than  nine  of  the  sixty-six  cases  of  excision  were  complicated  with 
such  lesions  of  the  pelvic  walls  and  viscera  as  made  any  operative 
interference  useless ;  among  the  sixty-six  coxo-femoral  amputa- 
tions, probably  all  successful  cases  have  been  recorded,  while 
some  fatal  cases  may  remain  unpublished,  and  in  the  304  cases 
treated  by  conservation,  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  may  be 
questioned  in  many  instances.  The  character  of  the  injury  must 
determine  the  choice  of  treatment ;  but  the  general  rules  regarding 
shot  wounds  of  the  hip-joint  laid  down  in  Circular  2  are  uncon- 
.  troverted  :  that  expectant  treatment  is  to  be  condemned  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  direct  injury  to  the  articulation 
can  be  clearly  established,"  that  "  primary  excisions  of  the  head 
or  upper  extremity  of  the  femur  should  be  performed  in  all  un- 
complicated cases  of  shot  fracture  of  the  head  or  neck  ; "  that 
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<£  intei'mediary  excisions  are  indicated  in  similar  cases  where  the- 
diagnosis  is  not  made  out  till  late  ;  "  that  "  secondary  excisions  are 
demanded  by  caries  of  the  head  of  the  femur  or  secondary  involve- 
ment of  the  joint ;  "   that  amputation  should  be  performed — 
"  I.  When  the  thigh  is  torn  off,  or  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
femur  comminuted  with  great  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  in  such 
proximity  to  the  trunk  that  amputation  in  continuity  is  imprac- 
ticable.    2.  When  a  fracture  of  the  head,  neck,  or  trochanters- 
of  the  femur  is  complicated  with  a  wound  of  the  femoral  vessels.. 
3.  When  a  gunshot  fracture  involving  the  hip-joint  is  complicated 
by  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  limb  lower  down,  or  by  a- 
wound  of  the  knee-joint." 

It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Otis's  opinion  as  to  the  uselessness  of 
expectant  treatment  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  hip-joint  will  need 
alteration  in  the  future — i.e.,  Prof.  Langenbeck,*  from  his  expe- 
rience in  the  Franco- German  war,  considered  that  the  expectant, 
treatment  gave  a  larger  proportion  of  recoveries  than  excision,  and 
still  more  than  amputation,  and  advised  that  the  expectant 
method  should  always  be  resorted  to  save  when  disarticulation  is 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  destruction  and  shattering  of  the  limb,. 
Sir  T.  Longmore,  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  561,  thinks  that- 
this  question  must  be  held  to  be  "  still  sub  judice,  and  surgeons: 
must  wait  for  still  more  extended  experience,  under  modern  im- 
proved methods  of  treatment,  before  any  rule  can  be  accepted  as- 
having  yet  been  established  on  this  grave  question." 

Examining  into  the  dates  at  which  the  excisions  of  the  hip- 
were  performed,  Dr.  Otis  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  126)  gives  the- 
mortality  rate  as  93  per  cent,  for  the  primary,  96.6  per  cent,, 
for  the  intermediary,  and  63.4  per  cent,  for  the  secondary  operas 
tions.  Thus,  "the  excisions  and  amputations  practised  during 
the  intermediary  or  inflammatory  stage  are  by  far  the  most- 
dangerous,  and  should  never  be  performed  except  as  compulsory- 
operations." 

As  to  the  dates  of  the  exarticulations  of  the  254  cases,  there- 
were  82  primary,  with  75  deaths  (91.4  per  cent,  mortality)! 
55  intermediary,  with  52  deaths  (94.5  per  cent.);  40  secondary, 
with  33  deaths  (82.5  per  cent.)  ;  the  reamputations  gave  a  mor- 
tality of  36.3  per  cent.  Dr.  Otis  shows  from  these  statistics- 
that  "  intermediary  operations  offer  the  least  chance  of  recovery, 
that  the  results  of  primary  operations  are  more  favourable  ;  thai 


*  Arch.  f.  Kim.  Chir.,  1874,  Bd.  xvi.  S.  309-316.  The  recoveries  seem  to 
been  twenty-five  out  of  eighty-eight  cases  so  treated. 
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secondary  exarticulations  give  one  recovery  in  twelve  cases  ;  and 
that  of  the  instances  of  re-amputation  one  in  about  three  proves 

successful  Unless  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  such  that 

the  operation  can  be  delayed  till  the  secondary  period,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  done  at  once,  although  it  would  appear  that  the 
dire  results  of  amputations  at  the  hip  performed  during  the 
.Schleswig- Hoi  stein  war  of  1864,  *ne  Austro-Russian  war  of 
1866,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1 870-71,  have  had  a 
tendency  to  raise  doubts  regarding  the  expediency  of,  especially 
the  primary,  exarticulation  of  the  hip." 

Operation. — Two  will  be  described  here  :  A.  By  posterior 
incision  ;  B.  By  anterior  incision. 

A.  Posterior  Incision  (Fig.  180). — The  chief  advantage  of 
this  is  its  better  drainage,  a  point  which  outweighs,  in  my  opinion, 
where  suppuration  is  present,  the  smaller  interference  with  muscles 
•entailed  by  the  incision  in  front  (p.  1047). 

While  the  patient  is  being  brought  under  ether,  a  stirrup  is 
.applied  if  weight-extension  is  to  be  made.*  The  child  being 
rolled  over  on  to  his  sound  side,  and  the  parts  thoroughly  cleansed, 
the  surgeon  stands  usually  outside  the  limb,  the  patient's  body 
being  in  either  case  placed  conveniently  at  the  edge  of  the  table, 
one  assistant  supporting  the  limb,  while  another  is  opposite  to  the 
surgeon.  An  incision,  about  3 \  inches  long,t  is  now  made  over 
the  middle %'  of  the  great  trochanter,  commencing  about  midway 
between  the  top  of  this  bone  and  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and 
ending  over  the  shaft,  just  below  the  trochanter.  The  incision 
should  curve  slightly  forwards  and  pass  down  to  bone  or  cartilage, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  once.  Any  bleeding  vessels  being  secured, 
the  exact  position  of  the  head  and  neck  is  now  made  out  by  an 
aseptic  finger,  aided  by  an  assistant  rotating  the  limb.  A  second 
incision  opens  the  capsule  freely.  With  a  periosteal  elevator, 
-aided  by  a  knife,  the  muscles  attached  to  the  great  trochanter 
are  detached,  the  cartilage  in  young  subjects  peeling  off  with 
them  in  one  or  more  pieces.  The  finger  is  now  passed  round 
the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum, 
detached  as  much  as  possible  on  the  inner  side.     The  finger,  now 


*  There  is  no  occasion  to  apply  an  Esniarcb's  bandage  above  tbc  wound  ;  and 
rendering  the  limb  evascular,  save  by  elevation,  is  often  rendered  impossible  by 
the  presence  of  an  abscess  or  sinuses. 

t  This  is  usually  sufficient  in  a  child.  But  it  must  be  always  remembered  that 
a  small  wound,  by  giving  insufficient  room,  leads  to  bruising  and  difficulty. 

t  The  advantage  of  going  as  far  forward  as  this  is,  that  the  Beshy  and  vascular 
parts  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  great  trochanter  arc  better  avoided. 
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feeling  that  the  upper  part  of  the  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  1 
bone  are  free,  and  protecting  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner  side,  the  '  j  ■ 
bone  is  sawn  through  just  below  the  top  of  the  trochanter  with  an 
osteotomy,  metacarpal,  or  keyhole  saw.*    This  division  should  b© 
thoroughly  and  cleanly  effected  without  splintering.    If  it  be  pre- 
ferred, in  addition  to  the  protection  of  the  finger  on  the  inner 
side,  a  blunt  dissector  may  be  passed  behind  the  bone  as  well,  but 
this  is  not  essential  :  retraction  will  protect  the  lips  of  the  wound 
from  the  saw.    With  the  aid  of  the  finger  and  an  elevator,  or  with 
a  lion-forceps,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  are  levered  out  of 
the  acetabulum,  this  being  often  attended  with  some  difficulty  J 

I'Ki.  180.  1 


Excision  of  the  hip.    The  saw  is  applied  rather  lower  down  thaii  usual. 

the  great  trochanter  the  neck  and  head  are  seen  indistinctly. 


Above 


unless  the  capsule  has  been  very  freely  opened.    The  ligamentum 
teres  is  probably  destroyed  ;  if  not,  it  must  be  divided.     The  ace-l 
tabulum  is  then  examined,  and,  if  merely  roughened,  left  alone  f 
if  pitting  or  erosion  be  present,  gouging  must  be  resorted  to.T 

*  The  section  of  the  bone  should  always  be  made  while  this  is  in  situ.  The- 
plan  of  dislocating  the  head  by  adducting  the  limb,  and  then  sawing  it  off,  dis«i 
turbs  the  parts  more,  and  runs  the  risk  of  fracturing  the  wasted  femur  of  a  Utile 
child,  an  accident  which  I  have  seen  occur  in  the  hands  of  a  very  careful  operator. 
Mr.  Wright  {he.  svpra  cit.,  p.  101)  states  that  he  had  one  case  among  his  earlier 
operations,  and  that  he  has  also  separated  the  lower  epiphysis  in  an  infant  while 
manipulating  the  femur  during  incision  of  the  joint.  He  points  out  another 
objection— viz.,  the  ease  with  which  the  periosteum  may  be  stripped  oil'  if  t he- 
head  of  the  bone  is  thrust  out. 

t  Any  sequestra  present  must  be  removed.  If  the  acetabulum  is  perforated,  and 
pus  present  on  its  pelvic  aspect,  free  exit  must  be  provided  by  means  of  a  gouge 
or  small  trephine,  and  a  drainage-tube  passed  through. 
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Any  bleeding  points  are  now  looked  to,*  and  drainage  provided 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  No  sutures  should  bo 
inserted. 

Site  of  Section  of  the  Femur. — Having  tried  both,  I  think  that 
the  section  through  the  great  trochanter  (i.e.,  just  below  its  upper 
margin)  is  preferable  to  one  above  it  (i.e.,  through  the  neck). 
This  has  the  advantages  of  disturbing  and  damaging  the  attach- 
ments of  muscles  much  less,  and  thus  leads  to  more  rapid  healirjg 
and  far  greater  mobility  of  the  limb.  These,  however,  are  out- 
weighed by  the  disadvantage  which  leaving  such  a  large  piece  of 
bone  as  the  trochanter  entails — viz.,  that  after  healing,  this  process 
gets  drawn  up  against  the  scar  and  constantly  frets  it.t  It  is 
also  said  to  check  the  escape  of  discharges,  and  to  render  the 
patient  liable  to  persistence  or  recurrence  of  the  disease.  I  am 
doubtful  as  to  the  last  two,  but  the  first  is  absolutely  certain. 

B.  Mr.  A.  E.  Barker^  has  shown  what  excellent  results  the 
anterior  incision  can  give.  In  his  Hunterian  Lectures  (Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  1326)  he  advocated  the  use  of  this  mode 
of  excision  in  the  early  stage  of  hip  disease.  In  later  papers 
(Ibid,  ii.,  1888,  p.  1337,  and  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  1009)  he  pub- 
lished some  most  successful  cases  thus  treated  in  later  stages, 
where  other  means  had  failed,  and  abscesses  were  threatening  to 
burst.  He  advocates  the  anterior  incision  on  the  following 
grounds  especially,  ( 1 )  the  interference  with  the  muscles  is  prac- 
tically nil;  (2)  the  patient  can  thus  be  treated  and  his  wound 
dressed  much  more  conveniently — e.g.,  with  a  Thomas's  splint ; 
(3)  primary  union  can  be  secured  if  the  following  most  essen- 
tial points  are  strictly  attended  to ;  (a)  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
structures  must  be  removed ;  (b)  perfect  asepsis  must  be  secured  ; 


*  The  hemorrhage  is  usually  very  slight.  Firm  plugging  around  the  drainage- 
tube  with  strips  of  sal  alembroth  or  iodoform  gauze  will  arrest  troublesome 
oozing,  and  is  preferable  to  spending  time  in  trying  to  secure  vessels,  unless  thete 
spring  distinctly. 

t  About  ten  years  ago  I  made  use  of  this  method  in  one  case,  sawing  the 
bone  through  the  neck  and  leaving  the  trochanter  entire.  A  rapid  recovery 
took  place,  and  the  boy  quickly  recovered  power  over  the  limb.  He  has  long- 
been  able  to  run  and  climb  like  other  lads,  and  the  movements  of  flexion,  exten- 
sion, abduction,  and  adduction  are  extiaordinarily  perfect.  He  has,  however, 
been  under  my  care  on  several  occasions  for  superficial  ulceration  of  the  scar, 
which  is  fretted  by  the  very  prominent  upper  margin  of  the  immediately  subjacent 
trochanter. 

t  Mr-  1{-  w-  Parker  (Clin.  £oc.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.  p.  108)  recommended  this 
method  as  interfering  less  with  the  muscles  and  the  blood  supply  of  the  join. 
Huter  was,  1  believe,  really  the  first  to  use  this  incision,  draining  the  joint  bj  & 
counter  puncture  at  the  back. 
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•  (c)  all  oozing  must  be  checked,  and  the  wound  kept  dry  by 
well-applied  dressings ;  (d)  absolute  rest  must  be  maintained 
during  healing.  With  regard  to  the  objection  which  has  usually 
been  considered  to  be  fatal  to  the  anterior  incision,  viz.,  the 
insufficient  drainage  which  it  gives,  Mr.  Barker  replies  that 
the  incision,  though  anterior,  is  perfectly  adequate  for  drainage, 
(1)  because  the  discharges  are,  if  the  above  given  precautions  are 
duly  followed,  very  small  in  quantity,  "  little  more  than  odourless 
serum,  which  ought  never  to  become  truly  purulent;"  (2)  "if 
all  the  tubercular  tissue  is  removed,  a  clean  walled  cavity  is  left, 
most  of  which  is  quite  capable  of  healing  by  first  intention,  when 
its  different  surfaces  are  brought  into  close  contact  by  firm  pres- 
sure. And  in  these  cases,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  removed 
and  the  acetabulum  quite  clean,  the  cut  surface  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  can  be  brought  close  up  to  the  latter,  so  that  although 
there  is  potentially  a  large  space  in  the  field  of  operation,  there 
ought  to  be  actually  little  or  no  cavity  left,  if  pressure  have  been 
properly  applied  from  the  first." 

Of  the  conditions  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  for 
the  obtaining  of  primary  union,  and  the  success  of  the  anterior 
incision,  the  first — that  the  whole  of  the  diseased  structures  must 
be  removed — is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  is  also,  from  my 
experience  of  five  cases  in  which  I  have  used  this  method,  the 
most  difficult  to  secure,  three  of  the  above  healed  quickly,  but 
two  still  leave  a  sinus.  Gr.  A.  Wright  (Brit.  Med.  Joarn.,  1888, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1338),  speaking  at  the  discussion  on  one  of  Mr.  Barker's 
papers,  said  that  he  had  found  the  entire  removal  of  the  morbid 
tissues  practically  impossible  either  by  the  anterior  incision  which 
he  used  occasionally,  or  by  the  posterior.  Only  little  foci  of  I 
disease  might  be  left,  but  they  were  apt  to  suppurate  when- 
some  fall  or  accident  gave  them  the  opportunity.  At  present, 
while  we  must  still  wait  for  the  light  which  further  carefully 
reported  cases  alone  can  give  us,  all  hospital  surgeons  will 
agree  that  Mr.  Barker's  brilliant  work  in  this  field  promises  to 
inaugurate  a  new  epoch  in  that  most  baffling  point  in  surgery, 
the  operative  treatment  of  hip  disease. 

Operation. — The  patient  being  on  his  back,  with  the  limb 
extended,  and  the  parts  duly  cleansed,  the  surgeon  standing,  in 
the  case  of  either  limb,  on  the  right  side,  makes  an  incision  3  to 
4  inches  long,  starting  £  inch  below  the  anterior  superior  spine 
downwards,  and  slightly  inwards,  between  the  tensor  vaginas  and 
glutasi  externally  and  the  sartorius  and  rectus  internally.  The 
upper  part  of  this  incision  should  pass  down  to  the  capsule  at 
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once,  the  lower  third  should  divide  skin  only.  A  second  incision 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  first  should  certainly  open  the  capsule. 
An  aseptic  finger  now  examines  the  condition  of  the  joint.  The 
wound  being  opened  by  retractors,  a  narrow-bladed  saw  is  intro- 
duced in  the  upper  part,  in  the  direction  of  the  wound,  in  situ, 
-and  with  as  little  damage  to  the  soft  parts  as  possible.  The 
head  of  the  femur  is  now  extracted  and  the  acetabulum  treated 
•by  the  means  given  at  p.  1046. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  step  have  been 
already  given  at  p.  1047.  I*1  a  case  a^  a^  advanced  there  will 
always  be  a  risk  that  a  section  as  high  up  as  this  will  expose 
diseased  bone.  Every  atom  of  diseased  structure  must  now  be 
removed,  especial  care  being  taken  to  clear  out  any  caseating 
abscesses  communicating  with  the  joint.  All  this  should  be  done 
with  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  so  that 
none  of  the  tubercular  debris  be  forced  into  the  freshly  cut  surfaces. 
The  best  means  of  removing  the  disease  thoroughly  is  Mr. 
Barker's  "  flushing  gouge "  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.).  This  has  a 
cutting  scoop-like  edge,  is  perforated,  and  to  its  hilt  is  attached 
tubing  which  communicates  with  an  irrigating  can.  By  this 
means  boiled  water  (F.  105°)  is  kept  flowing  through  the  area 
of  operation  carrying  away  the  debris  of  disease  whether  from 
abscess  cavities,  the  joint,  or  the  surface  of  the  acetabulum,  if 
diseased,  and  with  it  all  blood,  while  at  the  same  time  it  arrests 
haemorrhage.  When  every  part  of  the  field  of  operation  has  been 
gouged  and  scraped  clear  of  all  tubercular  material,  and  the 
water  runs  clear,  the  cavity  is  dried  out  with  carbolized  sponges, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  left  in  it,  until  all  the  sutures  are  in 
situ.  These  should  dip  deeply,  and  be  placed  close  together. 
Just  before  they  are  tied,  the  sponges  are  removed,  and  with 
them  the  last  tissue  of  moisture.  The  wound  is  then  filled  up 
with  iodoform  emulsion,  and  the  sutures  are  tied,  as  much  of  the 
emulsion  as  will  come  away  being  squeezed  out  at  the  last 
moment.  Graduated,  even  pressure  is  then  applied  by  the 
dressing  and  bandages,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  brought 
into  apposition,  and  the  remainder  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
secured  in  the  acetabulum.  The  patient  is  then  placed  in  a 
double  Thomas's  splint. 

I  have  only  space  here  to  urge  that  cases  of  hip  excision 
should  be  got  up  as  early  as  possible— i.e.,  at  the  end  of  six  or 
eight  weeks.  A  double  Thomas's  splint,  with  foot-pieces,  should 
be  applied  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  worn  for  a  period 
of  from  four  to  eight  months.    After  tins  the  child  should  get 
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about  on  a  patten  and  crutches,  swinging  the  affected  limb. 
He  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  this  for  upwards  of  a  year 
after  the  operation.  If  weight  is  borne  on  this  earlier,  it  is- 
pushed  upwards  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  much  shortening  is 
the  result.  Mr.  Barker  has  allowed  some  of  his  cases  to  get  up 
and  dispense  with  a  splint  at  a  much  earlier  period.  I  think 
the  above-given  dates  better  suited  to  most  cases  of  excision  of 
the  hip,  when  we  remember  the  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed 
by  their  rough-and-tumble  life  when  they  leave  the  hospital. 

Usual  Causes  of  Failure  after  Excision  of  the  Hip. 

I.  Persistent  pelvic  disease.  2.  Chronic  osteo-myelitis  of  sawn 
end  of  femur.  3.  Suppuration  and  hectic.  4.  Lardaceous- 
disease.  5.  Tubercular  conditions  elsewhere.  General  outbreak 
of  tuberculosis.     6.  Disease  of  the  opposite  femur. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  THIGH. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  COMMON  FEMORAL. — LIGATUEE 
OF  THE  SUPERFICIAL  FEMORAL  IN"  SCARPA'S 
TRIANGLE. — LIGATURE  OF  THE  SUPERFICIAL 
FEMORAL  IN  HUNTER'S  CANAL.— PUNCTURED 
AND  STAB  WOUNDS  IN  MID-THIGH— AMPUTA- 
TION THROUGH  THE  THIGH.  —  AMPUTATION 
IMMEDIATELY  ABOVE  THE  KNEE  -  JOINT.  — 
REMOVAL  OF  EXOSTOSIS  FROM  NEAR  THE 
ADDUCTOR  TUBERCLE. — UNUNITED  FRACTURE 
OF  THE  FEMUR. 
LIGATURE  OF  THE  COMMON  FEMORAL  (Fig.  1 8 1). 

Though  this  operation  is  not  regarded  with  much  favour,  especially 
for  aneurism,  it  will  be  described  here,  as  the  question  of  tying  it 
arises  from  time  to  time,  and  as  it  should  always  be  performed 
for  the  sake  of  practice,  on  the  dead  body. 
Indications. 

i.  Wounds. — These  are  rare  here  compared  with  those  affect- 
ing the  vessels  lower  down.  The  wound  must  always  be  explored 
and  the  bleeding- point  sought,  for  two  reasons — (a)  Ligature  of 
the  external  iliac  will  usually  fail  to  arrest  bleeding  from  the 
common  femoral.  (5)  The  source  of  the  bleeding  may  easily  be 
mistaken  here ;  thus,  Mr.  Liston,*  in  a  case  of  pistol-shot  wound 
of  the  groin,  tied  the  external  iliac  for  what  was  proved,  post 
mortem,  to  have  been  a  wound  of  "  one  of  the  superficial  branches 
of  the  common  femoral,  about  \  inch  below  Ponpart's  ligament." 

After  ligature  for  gun-shot  injuries,  whether  for  direct  or  for 

*  Hed.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  107.  The  flow  of  blood  here  is  said  to  have 
been  "most  impetuous  and  profuse."  In  Mr.  Liston's  words:  "Ihe  division  of 
even  a  small  branch  close  to  the  principal  vessel,  it  is  well  known,  pours  out 
blood  furiously,  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  if  an  opening  in  the  coats  of  the  artWj 
itself  were,  so  to  say,  punched  out,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  area  of  the 
branch. 
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consecutive  bleeding  unattended  by  primary  injury  to  the  vessel 
the  mortality  in  the  American  war  *  seems  to  have  been  high-! 
•over  70  per  cent. 

The  very  important  subject  of  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  or 
vein,  or  both,  in  cases  of  wounds,  will  be  referred  to  here,  though 
briefly.  Such  cases  will  arise  most  frequently  in  removal  of 
growths — e.g.,  epitheliomata,  lymphomata,  sarcomata — less  often 
in  cases  of  stabs.  Much  interesting  information  on  these  subjects 
will  be  found  in  papers  by  M.  Kirmissont  and  Dr.  L.  Pilcher.J 

2.  Removal  of  Growths  from  Scarpa's  Triangle  and  Injury  to 
Femoral  Vessels.    M.  Kirmisson  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the 
following  points: — In  the  course  of  the  deeper  dissection  the 
pulsation  of  the  femoral  artery  should  be  frequently  felt  for  with 
the  finger.    As  this  vessel  may  have  been  displaced,  it  is  not 
enough  to  trust  to  anatomical  knowledge  alone.    After  separating 
the  structures  on  either  side  of  the  tumour,  this  should  be  left 
adherent  where  in  connection  with  the  sheath,  and  especial  care 
devoted  to  this  spot.     Where  the  adhesions  are  very  firm,  and 
where  a  large  tumour  surrounds  the  sheath,  it  is  useful  to  divide 
the  tumour  and  to  remove  large  parts  of  it,  only  preserving  that 
part  in  intimate  connection  with  the  vessels,  this  being  finally 
separated  most  carefully.     In  the  case  of  growths  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  sheath  the  vein  is  particularly  in  danger, 
because  (a)  the  vein-walls  are  much  more  quickly  invaded  than 
the  arterial,  and  (b)  the  vein  is  in  closer  connection  with  the 
glands.   Two  conditions  are  likely  to  be  met  with  by  the  surgeon : 
I .  Denudation  of  the  vessels.    Here  the  adhesions  are  sufficiently 
loose  to  be  separated,  and  the  sheath  is  either  left  intact  or 
opened.     Every  effort  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  wound  here 
aseptic.     2 .  Resection  and  ligature  of  one  or  other  of  the  femoral 
vessels.     If  the  vein  alone  has  been  injured  in  an  operation  or 
by  a  stab,  it  should  be  secured  if  possible  by  a  laterally  applied 
ligature,  or  by  the  application  of  Spencer  Wells'  forceps  left  in  situ 
for  two  or  three  days.§     These  being  impossible,  or  failing,  the 

V 

*  Otis,  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  part  iii.  pp.  16, 
43,  49- 

f  Bev.  de  C'hir.,  May  10,  1886.  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  paper 
to  an  abstract  by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Manchester  (Med.  Chron.,  September  1SS6, 
p.  514).  J  A nnals  of  Surgery,  February  1SS6. 

§  A  case  in  which  I  thus  treated  a  wound  of  the  internal  jugular  has  been 
recorded  at  p.  464.  Pilcher  mentions  a  case  of  Kucster's,  in  which  a  wound  in 
the  vein  was  secured  with  htemostatic  forceps;  the  removal  of  these  after  only 
twenty-four  hours  was  followed  by  renewed  bleeding,  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery,  and  fatal  gangrene. 
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femoral  vein  must  be  ligatured.  Dr.  Pilcher,  quoting  from  a 
paper  of  Braun's  *  shows  that  of  eighteen  cases  in  which  ligature 
of  the  femoral  vein  alone  was  practised  at  the  level  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  thirteen  occurred  as  the  result  of  wounds  inflicted 
during  the  removal  of  tumours.  In  none  of  these  tumour-extir- 
pation cases  did  gangrene  ensue.t 

The  question  has  been  raised  lately  whether,  when  ligature  of 
the  common  femoral  vein  has  been  found  needful,  the  common 
femoral  artery  should  not  be  tied  also,  in  order  to  dimmish  the 
risk  of  gangrene.  Dr.  Pilcher,  while  quoting  the  cases  of  Roux, 
Linhart,  and  Langenbeck,  in  which  this  step  was  successful,  shows- 
that  the  practice  of  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery  as  a 
prophylactic  step  after  wound  of  the  common  femoral  vein  high 
up,  whether  in  the  removal  of  tumour  or  in  injuries — e.g.,  stabsr 
is  to  be  discouraged. % 

Dr.  Pilcher  suggests  (loc.  supra  ext.,  p.  1 1 9)  that  where  the 
femoral  vein  has  been  suddenly  and  completely  occluded  high  up 
it  will  be  wiser  to  tie  not  the  common  but  the  superficial  femoral 
artery,  as   likely  to   materially  diminish   the   current    to  the 


*  Arch.f.  Klin.  C'hir.,  Bel.  xxviii.  Heft  3,  S.  610. 

t  Dr.  Pilcher  points  out  that  this  is  due  to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
collateral  venous  circulation  which  takes  place  during  the  growth  of  the  tumour. 
This  constitutes  a  most  important  difference  between  wounds  of  the  vein  during 
operation  and  by  a  stab.  Thus,  in  five  cases  in  which  as  the-result  of  acute  in- 
juries the  femoral  vein  was  tied  high  up,  recovery  without  disturbance  took  place 
in  only  one.  In  two,  death  took  place  from  septicaemia  and  pyasmia ;  in  the 
remaining  two,  gangrene  rapidly  supervened.  In  the  case  of  stab  wounds  of  the 
common  femoral  vessels  the  complication  of  sepsis  has  to  be  remembered.  Thus, 
Mr.  Gould  {Med.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  x.  p.  177)  published  a  case  of  great  interest  in 
which  the  common  femoral  vein  was  wounded  ("  the  whole  anterior  segment  of 
the  vessel'-  being  severed)  with  a  cat's-meat  knife.  A  ligature  tied  round  the 
vein  above  and  below  the  wound  not  arresting  the  bleeding,  the  internal  saphena 
which  entered  the  femoral  just  opposite  the  wound  was  tied  also.  Blood  still 
welled  up  from  the  wounded  vessel,  and  further  search  showed  that  another  vein 
entered  the  femoral  trunk  just  opposite  the  wound  in  the  trunk  between  the  two 
ligatures.  This  vein  was  tied  and  then  all  hremorihage  was  found  to  be  arrested. 
Though  the  wound  was  very  thoroughly  irrigated  with  solution  of  hyd.  per. 
(1-2000),  all  the  infective  material  introduced  by  the  knife  could  not  be  removed. 
Septic  phlebitis  followed,  with  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  and 
haemorrhage  on  the  ninth  day  necessitating  ligature  of  the  superficial  and  deep 
femoral  arteries.  Meanwhile  the  septic  thrombus  had  been  spreading  up  1  be 
iliac  vein  until  all  the  chief  channels  for  the  return  of  venous  blood  were  blocked. 
This  brought  about  moist  gangrene,  the  patient  dying  on  the  eleventh  day  with 
blood-poisoning,  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  arterial  blood. 

X  In  support  of  this,  Dr.  Pilcher  writes  :  "  To  diminish,  to  an  extreme  degree, 
the  arterial  supply  to  a  part  whose  nutrition  is  already  seriously  compromised  In 
general  venous  stasis,  would  certainly  tend  to  .precipitate  and  aggravate  the 
threatened  necrosis." 
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limb,  while  the  amount  provided  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  its 
nutrition. 

In  cases  where  both  vein  and  artery  are  wounded  these  must  ' 
be  secured  in  situ.    The  risk  of  gangrene  is  now  enormously- 
increased,  though  the  risk  will  vary  somewhat  accordingly  aa  \ 
the  simultaneous  ligature  is  made  above  or  below  the  deep 
femoral. 

A  few  other  points  beariDg  upon  the  removal  of  tumours  here 
may  be  alluded  to.     The  internal  saphena  vein  should  be  carefully 
preserved  intact,  and  where  it  is  really  needful  to  divide  it,  this 
should  be  done  as  far  from  the  main  femoral  trunk  as  possible,  j 
otherwise  most  troublesome  oedema  may  subsequently  develop.* 

In  operating  close  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  especially  on  the 
inner  side,  the  presence  of  the  peritonaeum, f  and  the  possible 
existence  of  a  femoral  hernia  must  be  remembered. 

3..  Ulceration  into  the  Artery  by  Growths.- — From  the  frequency  j 
•of  growths  here  this  indication  will  occasionally  arise.  I  have 
met  with  one  case.  A  man  was  admitted  under  my  care  who 
-  had  been  operated  on  elsewhere  for  the  removal  of  sarcomatous 
glands  in  the  groin.  The  application  of  zinc  chloride  paste  had 
led  to  detachment  of  sloughs  and  exposure  of  the  common  femoral, 
which  gave  way,  leading  to  profuse  haemorrhage.  I  tied  the 
common  femoral  immediately  above  the  bleeding-point,  this  was 
slowly  followed  by  typical  dry  gangrene,  necessitating  amputation 
through  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 

4.  Ulceration  into  the  femoral  vessels  in  inguinal  bubo. — 
Mr.  Shield  has  drawn  attention  to  this  most  dangerous  condition 
(Med.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  x.  p.  261).  Though  in  his  case  ulceration 
occurred  in  the  superficial  femoral  vessels  I  have  alluded  to  it 
here,  in  association  with  the  previous  two  headings.  Owing  to 
haemorrhage  from  sloughing  sinuses  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  Mr. 
Shield  was  obliged  to  tie  both  artery  and  vein,  using  two  ligatures 
in  each  case.  There  was  no  return  of  haemorrhage,  and  gangrene 
did  not  occur,  but  the  patient  sank  exhausted  on  the  eleventh 
•  day  with  a  large  pyaemic  abscess  in  the  opposite  hip-joint.  Mr. 
Shield  points  out  that  in  these  most  dangerous  cases  of  spreading 
sloughing  bubo,  preventive  treatment — use  of  the  sharp-spoon, 
chloride  of  zinc  paste,  continuous  warm  baths,  &c. — is  urgently  | 


*  Dr.  Pilcher  (loc.  supra  cit.,  p.  114)  mentions  a  case  where,  after  ligature  of 
the  saphena  vein  close  to  the  common  femoral.,  the  tendency  to  oedema  was  so 
great  that  the  patient,  unfitted  for  work,  begged  for  removal  of  the  limb. 

+  M.  Kermisson  gives  a  case  in  which  the  peritonaeum  was  wounded  and 
sutured,  the  patient  ie;overing. 
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indicated.  When  once  bleeding  has  occurred  and  recurred,  as 
pressure*  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  left  parts  is  likely  to  fail, 
a  free  incision  and  ligature  of  the  vessels  above  and  below  the 
point  of  ulceration  is  the  wisest  course. 

5.  Aneurism. — There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  wiser,  when  dealing  with  an  aneurism  on  the 
-superficial  femoral  high  up,  to  tie  the  common  femoral  or  the 
external  iliac.  English  surgeons  have  rejected  ligature  of  the 
common  femoral  for  these  reasons — (1)  The  risk  of  gangrene  as 
the  ligature  is  placed  above  both  the  great  nutrient  arteries  of 
the  limb.  (2)  The  probability  of  firm  clotting  taking  place  after 
the  ligature  is  rendered  doubtful,  owing  to  the  number  of  small 
vessels  given  off  here — viz.,  the  superficial  epigastric,  and  cir- 
cumflex iliac,  the  superior  and  inferior  external  pudic,  and  very 
commonly  one  of  the  circumflex  arteries,  and  also  by  the  proximity 
■of  the  profunda.  (3)  The  uncertainty  of  the  origin  of  the 
profunda,  and  thus  of  the  length  of  the  common  femoral.  (4)  I 
would  add  to  the  above  that  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  for 
aneurism  approximates  the  treatment  to  that  of  Anel  rather  than 
to  that  of  Hunter.  Erichsent  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  in  surgery,  that  in  all  those  cases  of  aneurism 
-which  are  situated  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  which  com- 
pression has  failed  and  sufficient  space  does  not  intervene  between 
the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sac  for 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  superficial  femoral,  the  external 
iliac  should  be  tied." 

Mr.  Holmes,t  while  adducing  facts  to  show  that  the  operation 
on  the  common  femoral  is  not  in  itself  by  any  means  so  fatal  as 
has  been  represented,  and  that  no  just  cause  whatever  has  been 
shown  for  banishing  it  from  surgical  practice,  allows  that  he 
should  be  in  favour  of  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  for  femoral 
■aneurism  high  up,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  reserve 
that  on  the  common  femoral  for  cases  where  the  belly  is  extremely 
fat. 

The  opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  Irish 
surgeons— viz.,  the  two  Porters,  Mr.  Smyly,  Mr.  Butcher,  and  Dr. 


*  At  the  debate  on  Mr.  Shield's  paper,  Mr.  Cripps— a  high  authority— supported 
.pressure  in  these  cases.  It  should  be  applied  methodically  according  to  Mr. 
Cripp's  plan  {vide  infra,  p.  1062),  and,  to  secure  asepsis  in  these  most  persistently 
foul  cases,  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  application  of  that  powerful  styptic  and 
•disinfectant,  turpentine  (p.  481). 

t  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

i  Hunt.  Lect.,  Lancet,  1874,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 
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Macnarnara.  The  last-mentioned  surgeon  has  published  *  eight 
cases,  of  which  six  were  successful,  two  dying  of  haemorrhage. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  for  the  reasons  given  above,, 
ligature  of  the  external  iliac  will  be  preferred,  especially  as  now- 
adays antiseptic  precaution  and  improved  ligatures  will  have  ren- 
dered this  operation  increasingly  safe. 

6.  As  a  Preparatory  Step  to  Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint. — 
The  need  of  this  has  been  largely  done  away  with  by  the 
Furneaux  Jordan  method.  Where  this  is  not  available,  one  of 
the  other  means  given  at  p.  1028  will,  I  think,  be  found  prefer- 
able. 

Line  and  Guide. — From  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  symphysis  pubis  to  the  adductor 
tubercle,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  condyle. 

Another  line  is  sometimes  taken  from  the  centre  of  Poupart's- 
ligament  (or  a  point  midway  between  the  two  spines)  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  patella  or  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle,  but 
that  above  given  is  the  more  correct. 

Eelations  : —  In  Front. 

Skin  ;  fasciae  ;  lymphatic  glands. 
Crural  branch  of  genito-crural.  Sheath. 

Outside.  Inside. 

Anterior  crural.  Septum  of  sheath. 

Common  femoral.  Femoral  vein. 

Behind. 

Sheath. 
Psoas. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  common  femoral  is  usually  only 
I  \  inch  long,  and  that  from  it  come  off  not  only  the  superficial 
epigastric,  circumflex  iliac,  and  superior  and  inferior  external 
pudic,  but  occasionally  one  of  the  circumflex  arteries  as  well. 


*  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  October  5,  1867.  Mr.  G-.  H.  Porter  (Dub.  Joum.  Med.  Sci., 
vol.  xxx.  N.S.  i860,  p.  302)  reports  three  cases,  and  alludes  to  two  under  his- 
father's  care.  All  were  successful,  though  secondary  haemorrhage  occurred  ia 
two. 
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Collateral  Circulation. 

Above. 
Gluteal  and  sciatic, 


with 


Superior  perforating  and  cir- 
cumflex arteries. 


Below. 


Superficial  circumflex  iliac, 


with 


Ascending  branch  of  exter- 
nal circumflex. 


Obturator, 

Comes  nervi  ischiadici, 


with 
with 


Internal  circumflex. 


Perforating  of  profunda  and 
articular  of  popliteal. 


Operation. — The  groin  being  shaved  aud  cleansed,  the  hip 
and  knee  semiflexed,  and  the  limb  abducted  and  rotated  some- 
what outwards,  an  incision  about  2  J  inches  long  is  made  in  the 
line  of  the  artery,  commencing  just  above  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  being  divided,  and  any  overlying 
glands  displaced  or  removed,  any  veins  which  may  be  met  with 
descending  to  join  the  internal  saphena  are  either  drawn  aside  or 
tied  between  double  ligatures  of  chromic  gut.  The  fascia  lata 
being  opened  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  artery  or  its 
pulsation  is  felt  for,  the  vessel  exposed  here,  and  the  needle  passed 
from  within  outwards,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  crural  branch 
of  the  genito-crnral,  which  lies  superficial  to  the  artery.  The 
neighbourhood  of  any  branch  is,  if  possible,  avoided.  A  horse- 
hair drain  is  then  inserted,  and  the  wound  carefully  closed. 

By  another  method  the  artery  is  found  by  an  incision  parallel 
with  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  about  \  inch  below  it. 
This  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Porter  and  Dr.  Macnamara  (Joe. 
supra  cit.).  Of  the  two,  the  first  in  the  line  of  the  vessel  is  to 
be  preferred. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE   SUPERFICIAL  FEMORAL  IN 
SCARPA'S  TRIANGLE  (Figs.  I  8 1,  I  82). 

Indications. 

1 .  Certain  Cases  of  Aneurism  of  the  Popliteal  Artery  or  the 
Femoral  low  down. — Thus  the  ligature  will  probably  be  indicated — 

(a)  where  a  popliteal  aneurism  is  rapidly  growing,  especially  when 

(b)  it  is  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  artery  instead  of  behind  or 
at  one  side  of  it,  as  in  the  former  case  the  knee-joint  may  become 
involved  after  very  obscure  symptoms  ;  (c)  when  the  aneurism  is 
fusiform  rather  than  saccular  ;  (d)  when  it  has  very  thin  walls  ; 
(e)  when  it  threatens  to  burst,  or  when  this  has  already  happened, 
unless  other  symptoms — e.g.,  gangrene — call  for  amputation  ; 
(/)  if  visceral  disease — cardiac,  renal,  hepatic — or  an  athero- 


3  x 
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matous  condition  of  the  vessels  is  present,  the  surgeon  must  weigh 
carefully  the  question  of  operative  interference  :  I  should  prefer  > 
in  most  cases  a  trial  of  the  ligature  as  likely,  with  the  aid  of  anti-  • 
septic  precautions,  a  modern  ligature  and  primary  union,  to  entail 
less  taxing  of  the  patient's  powers ;  (g)  where  a  trial  of  pressure 
has  failed,  or  is  certain  to  fail  from  the  irritability  of  the  patient. 

2.  Wounds.- — -Nothing  need  be  added  here  to  what  is  said 
on  the  subject  at  pp.  105  1,  1061. 

3.  For  Haemorrhage  low  down — e.g.,  after  amputation  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  when  other  means  fail  and  the  wound  is 
nearly  united  (p.  1063).  Two  other  instances  are  given  by  Mr. 
Bryant  {Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  417).  One  was  "a  case  of  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper's,  in  which  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  was 
complicated  with  a  laceration  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  artery 
was  secured  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  repair  went  on  well  in  all 
respects.  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  has  also  recorded  in  his  Surgical 
Essays  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur  in  which  the  femoral  artery 
was  ligatured  for  a  ruptured  popliteal  artery,  and  in  which 
recovery  took  place  in  six  weeks."  Each  of  such  cases  must  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits,  but  the  above  shows  what  ligature 
of  the  femoral  artery  will  do  in  appropriate  cases. 

4.  For  Elephantiasis. — Cases  in  which  the  superficial  femoral 
has  been  tied  will  be  found  in  the  Lancet  for  1 879,  vol.  i.  p.  44 ; 
and  Banking's  Abstract  for  i860,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  The  subject  of 
ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  for  this  affection  has  been 
considered  at  p.  609. 

5.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Knee-joint.  —  Mr.  Maunder 
brought  a  case  before  the  Clinical  Society  (Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  37), 
in  which,  at  his  suggestion,  Mr.  Little  had  tied  the  femoral  artery 
for  acute  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  ten  days  after  a  lacerated 
wound.  The  pain  and  other  acute  symptoms  were  at  once  re- 
lieved, and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  The  antiseptic 
treatment  of  wounds  of  joints  aided  by  free  incisions  will,  now- 
adays, do  away  with  the  need  of  the  above  treatment. 

Line. — That  above  given,  p.  1056. 

Q.U1DE.  The  above  line  and  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius 

at  the  apex  of  the  triangle. 
Relations. — 

In  Front. 
Skin  ;  superficial  fascia  ;  glands ;  crural 
branch  of  genito-crural  nerve  ;  middle 
cutaneous  and  branch  of  internal  cu- 
taneous ;  fascia  lata  ;  sartorius. 
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Outside.  Inside. 
Femoral  vein  (below).    Ante-  Femoral  vein  (above), 

rior  crural  nerve,  and  some 
of  its  branches — viz.,  nerve 
to  vastus  internus,  and  long 
saphenous  nerve. 

Behind. 

Psoas  ;  pectineus  ;  adductor  longus  ;  fe- 
moral vein  (below)  ;  profunda  vein  ; 
nerves  to  pectineus. 

Collateral  Circulation. 

Above.  Below. 
Perforating  of  profunda,       with    Lower  muscular  of  femoral, 

articular  of  popliteal,  and 
anterior  tibial  recurrent. 

External  circumflex  of 

profunda,  with    Ditto  ditto. 

Comes  nervi  ischiadici,         with     Perforating    of  profunda 

and  articular  of  popliteal. 

Fig.  181. 


Ligature  of  the  common  femoral,  and  tho  superficial  femoral  at  the  apex  of 
Scarpa's  triangle.  The  ligature  in  each  case  has  been  passed  from  within  out- 
wards. (Sddillot.) 
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Pig.  182. 


Operation  (Figs.  181,  182). — The  parts  being  shaved  and 
cleansed,  the  knee  and  hip  slightly  flexed,  the  thigh  abducted  and 

somewhat  everted,  and  the  leg 
resting  on  a  pillow,  the  surgeon, 
seated  or  standing  to  the  right 
of  the  affected  limb,  makes  an 
incision  3  inches  long  in  the  line 
of  the  artery  (p.  1056).  This 
should  begin  about   2\  inches 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
run  down    to,   and  somewhat 
below,  the    apex   of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  which  lies  usually  4  to 
5  inches  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment.   The  skin  and  superficial 
fascia  being  divided,  any  small 
vessels  are  secured,  and  branches 
of  the  saphena  vein  drawn  aside 
with  a  strabismus  hook  or  secured 
with  double  chromic-gut  liga- 
tures.   The  deep  fascia  is  now 
slit  up  for  the  whole  length  of! 
the  wound,  and  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  sartorius,  which  crosses 
the  lower  part  of  the  incision, 
identified.    This  is  then  turned 
outwards,  and  so  held  with  a 
blunt  hook  or  retractor,  while 
the  artery  or  its  pulsation  is  felt 
for.    The  wound  being  now  well 
opened  out  with  retractors  and 

Ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  at  the  Carefully  wiped  out,  the  sheath  is 
apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  in  Hunter's  opened  to  the  Outside,  Care  being 
canal.  Above,  the  sartorius  (the  only  strut;-  ta]_en  to  aYOid  the  nerves  in  COn- 
ture  which  happened  to  be  met  with)  is  MnU 
drawn  outwards  Below,  it  is  drawn  in-  tact  With  it— VIZ.,  the  long  saphe- 
wards.    The  long  saphenous  nerve  lies  on  hquS,  Or  the  nerve  to  the  vastus 

the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  here.  internus.      The    artery  being 

cleaned,  thoroughly  but  most  carefully,  on  either  side  and  behind, 
the  needle  is  passed  from  within  outwards,  being  kept  very  close  to 
the  vessel  so  as  to  avoid  the  vein  which  lies  behind  and  internally. 


*  The  vein  is  so  frequently  damaged  here,  especially  on  the  dead  subject  thai 
a  few  precautions  maybe  given  as  to  the  best  way  of  avoiding  it.  *ir.  ,  ^ 
sheath  must  be  identified  exactly,  and  sufficiently  opened  at  its  outer  par  . 
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The  artery  being  tied,  the  ligature  is  cut  short,  drainage  provided 
by  horsehair  or  a  small  tube,  according  to  the  amount  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  parts,  &c,  and  the  wound  closed.    The  precautions 
given  at  p.  613  for  the  prevention  of  gangrene  must  be  taken. 
Difficulties  and  Mistakes. 

1.  Wounding  the  Saphena  Vein. — This  may  occur  if  the  inci- 
sion is  made  too  internal.  It  is  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
owing  to  the  troublesome  oedema  which  may  follow.  2.  A  very 
broad  Sartorius.  3.  Injury  to  the  Femoral  Vein— This  may  easily 
take  place  if  force  is  used  in  pushing  the  needle  round  an  imper- 
fectly cleaned  artery,  or  if  the  needle  is  not  kept  close  to  the 
vessel.  If  the  accident  occur,  the  surgeon  must  not  persist  in 
his  attempt  to  tie  the  artery  at  this  spot,  a  course  which  will 
only  end  in  his  inflicting  more  injury  on  the  vein,  but  finger- 
pressure  being  made  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  the  artery 
is  tied  either  above  or  below  the  spot  where  the  vein  has  been 
injured.  As  soon  as  the  artery  is  secured,  no  further  hemorrhage 
will  take  place,  but  pressure  may  be  kept  up  by  means  of  a 
carbolized  sponge  over  the  wound  for  a  day  or  two.*  The  patient 
will  do  well  to  wear  a  Martin's  bandage  or  an  elastic  stocking  for 
some  time  after  getting  up.  4.  Including  one  of  the  nerves.  5-  A. 
matted  condition  of  the  parts  due  to  a  previous  trial  of  compression. 
Abnormalities  of  the  Femoral  Artery. 

I.  A  double  superficial  femoral,  the  two  trunks  uniting  below 
to  form  the  popliteal.  More  than  one  case  of  this  kind  is 
recorded.  The  persistence  of  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  after  the 
first  ligature  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  this  condition.  2.  The 
vessel  may  run  down  at  the  back  of  the  limb. 

LIGATURE  OP  FEMORAL  ARTERY  IN  HUNTER'S 
CANAL  (Fig.  184). — TREATMENT  OF  A  STAB  IN 
MID-THIGH  (Fig.  183). 

Indications  for  Ligature  of  the  Femoral  Artery  in  Hunter's 
Canal. 

I.  Wounds. — -These  may  be,  (a)  incised;  (&)  punctured. 

will  be  found  of  much  help  in  cleaning  the  vessel  if  one  edge  of  the  cut  sheath 
is  held  by  an  assistant,  while  the  surgeon  has  hold  of  the  other  ;  the  opening  in 
the  sheath  is  thus  made  sure  of  and  retained.  There  must  be  no  needless  dis- 
turbance, or  lifting  up  of  the  vessel  upon  the  needle,  which,  with  the  director 
must  be  used  with  the  utmost  carefulness.  As  soon  as  the  eye  (and  this  should 
be  at  the  very  end  of  the  needle)  is  seen  to  have  passed  round  the  vessel  the 
ligature  should  be  at  once  seized  and  the  needle  withdrawn. 

If  venous  htemonhage  persist,  the  opening  in  the  vessel  should  be  secured 
with  a  chromic-gut  ligature,  or  a  pair  of  Spencer  Wells's  forceps  left  in  situ 
(p.  464). 
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(a)  Here,  if  immediate  death  from  haemorrhage  has  been 
arrested,  the  wounded  vessel  must  be  secured.    The  artery  above 
Fig.  183.  being  compressed  by  an  Es- 

march's  bandage  or  the  hands 
of  an  assistant,  the  wound  is 
enlarged,  clots  sponged  away, 
and  the  artery  tied  above  and 
below  the  wound  in  it  (Fig.  183). 
If  the  vein  is  found  injured  too 
severely  for  a  laterally  applied 
ligature,  and  requires  ligature 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  patient 
or  the  friends  must  be  prepared 
for  the  imminent  need  of  ampu- 
tation. 

(b)  If  a  punctured  wound 
lies  in  the  line  of  the  artery 
(p.  1056),  and  if  much  blood 
has  been  lost,  the  main  trunk 
is  probably  injured,  and  the 
question  will  arise,  if  the  bleed- 
ing has  ceased,  whether  to  cut 
down  upon  the  artery  or  to 
trust  to  pressure.  Mr.  Cripps 
(Diet,  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  525)' 
advises  that,  if  the  wound  be  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
"  the  surgeon  may  enlarge  the 

Incised  wound  of  the  thigh  explored  and  W0Und  witn  a  g0od  P^OSpect  of 
found  to  involve  the  femoral  artery.  An  finding  the  wounded  vessel 
Esmarch's  bandage  should  have  been  witll0ut  an  extensive  or  pro- 
shown  in  situ  above.  .  r 

longed  operation.  If  the  wound 
be  in  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh,  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of 
the  artery,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  popliteal  which  is 
wounded,  the  search  is  rendered  far  more  severe  and  hazardous, 
and  it  should  not  be  taken  until  a  thorough  trial  of  pressure  has 
proved  ineffectual." 

The  following  mode  of  applying  pressure  is  taken  from  Mr, 
Cripps  (loc.  supra  cit.).*    I  would  also  refer  my  readers  to  the 


*  Mr.  Cripps'  account  will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  treatment  of 
secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  femoral.  He  draws  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tiveness  of  the  literature  of  this  subject,  as  it  proves  not  only  that  many  cases 
have  been  successfully  treated  by  pressure  from  the  first,  but  that  both  life  and 
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account  of  punctured  wound  of  the  palm  given  at  p.  19  of  this 

W°The  main  vessel  being  controlled  above,  the  foot  and  leg  shonld 
be  carefully  strapped  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  and  a  bandage 
then  carried  from  the  toes  up  to  the  wound,  and  then,  avoiding 
this,  up  to  the  groin,  where  it  is  secured,  spica  fashion,  over  a  pad 
on  the  main  artery.  The  limb  is  then  laid  on  a  long  back  splint 
vnth  a  foot-piece,  and  secured  to  this  in  an  elevated  position. 
The  wound  being  cleansed  and  dusted  with  iodoform,  a  graduated 
compress  (p.  1 9)  is  then  fastened  over  it.  Two  rectal  bougies 
are  then  applied  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  above  and  below  the 
wound,  outside  the  bandage  which  surrounds  the  limb,  so  as  to 
keep  these  segments  of  vessel  empty.  Two  well-padded  lateral 
splints  are  then  secured  with  straps  and  buckles  to  the  thigh. 
Morphia  must  be  given  as  freely  as  is  judicious.* 

2.  Hemorrhage  from  a  Stump  after  Amputation  in  the  Lower 
Third  of  Thigh  or  Knee. — If  clearing  away  the  clots  and  disinfect- 
ing the  stump,  followed  by  well-adjusted  pressure,  and,  this  failing, 
trying  to  find  the  bleeding  point  in  the  flaps,  do  not  suffice,  the 
artery  must  be  tied  above. t 

Line  and  Guide  (p.  1056). 
Eelations  : — 

In  Fkont. 

Saphena  vein. 

Skin;  fascias;  sartorius;  aponeurosis  between 
vastus  internus  and  adductors. 

Outside.  Inside. 
Vastus  internus ;  vein  (slightly).     Adductor  longus  and  magnus. 
Femoral  artery  in  Hunter's  canal. 

Behind. 

Femoral  vein  (especially  above). 

limb  have  been  saved  by  pressure  after  the  surgeon  has  failed  to  find  the  artery 
in  the  wound,  or  after  the  iliac  has  been  tied  in  vain. 

*  Mr.  Cripps  advises  that  the  limb  should  be  slightly  raised  on  a  pillow,  and 
partly  bent  at  the  knee  and  thigh.  The  toes  should  be  left  exposed  that  their 
condition  may  be  watched. 

f  I  would  again  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Cripps'  article  (toe.  supra  cit,.,  p.  526). 
He  points  out  that  a  decision  between  opening  the  flaps  or  ligaturing  the  main 
vessel  high  up  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  union,  and  that  if  the  flaps  must 
be  opened  and  the  vessel  sought  for  before  there  is  much  firm  union,  as  in  the 
first  fortnight,  a  director  should  be  used  rather  than  a  knife,  and  thai  if  the 
vessel  is  found,  its  soft  condition  will  require  very  gentle  tying. 
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Operation  (Fig.  1  84).— The  knee  and  hip  being  flexed,  and 
the  limb  abducted  and  rotated  outwards,  the  surgeon,  seated 


Fio.  184. 


Ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in  Hunter's  canal.  The  surgeon  standing  out- 
side finds  the  furrow  between  the  adductors  and  the  quadriceps,  and  then  makes 
an  incision  in  the  line  given  at  p.  1056.  The  lower  lip  of  the  wound  being 
depressed  wilh  the  left  thumb,  the  deep  fascia  is  divided  on  a  director.  (Farabeuf). 

comfortably  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  makes  an  incision 
3i  inches  long  in  the  line  of  the  artery  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh*  The  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascias,  being  divided,  and 
the  saphena  vein  drawn  to  one  side  with  a  strabismus  hook,  and 
any  of  its  branches  divided  between  double  chromic-gut  ligatures, 
the  sartorius  is  identified  by  the  direction  of  its  fibres  and  drawn 
to  the  inner  side.  The  canal  is  next  opened  by  dividing  the 
aponeurotic  roof,  and  the  artery  or  its  pulsation  felt  for.  This 
vessel  will  be  found  closely  connected  with  its  vein,  which  lies 
behind  it,  while  the  saphenous  nerve  crosses  it  from  without 
inwards.  The  artery  being  most  carefully  cleaned  all  round,  the 
ligature  may  be  passed  from  either  side,  as  is  found  most  con- 
venient.! 


*  This  incision  must  not  be  made  too  low  down.  Its  centre  should  correspond 
to  the  centre  of  the  thigh. 

t  Much  difficulty  will  be  met  with  in  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  Hunter's 
canal  unless  the  line  of  the  artery  (p.  1056)  is  strictly  followed.  A  common  mis- 
take is  to  make  the  incision  too  far  out,  thus  exposing  the  fibres  of  the  vastus 
internus,  which  run  downwards  and  outwards,  instead  of  those  of  the  sartorius, 
which  run  downwards  and  inwards  (Smith  and  Walsham,  Man.  of  Ojfcr.  Surg., 
p.  83).  Erichsen  {Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  250),  who  gives  as  the  line  of  the  artery, 
one  drawn  from  a  point  exactly  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and 
the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  internal  condyle,  insists 
on  the  need  of  making  the  incision  a  finger 's-breadth  internal  to  tbis.  The  line 
given  above  will  be  found  sufficiently  internal. 
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Causes  of  Failure  after  Ligature  of  the  Femoral. 

1.  Gangrene. 

2.  Secondary  Hemorrhage. — If  pressure  fail,  an  attempt  must 
be  made  to  re-tie  the  vessel,  and,  this  not  succeeding,  the  limb 
must  be  amputated. 

3.  Suppuration  of  the  Sac  of  an  Aneurism. — This  is  very  rare. 

4.  Recurrent  Pulsation  in  the  Aneurism. — The  premature 
softening  of  catgut,  especially  in  a  septic  wound,  must  always  be 
remembered  as  a  possible  cause  of  this.  Pressure  failing,  the 
artery  may  be  tied  lower  down. 

5.  A  very  rare  complication  is  the  formation  of  an  aneurism  at 
the  seat  of  ligature. 

AMPUTATION"  THROUGH  THE  THIGH. 

(Figs.  185-187.) 

Practical  Points  in  Amputation  of  the  Thigh. — As  the  soft 
parts  behind  are  more  bulky  than  those  in  front,  and  as  it  is  de- 
sirable to  place  the  bone  as  near  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
soft  parts,  the  back  of  the  thigh,  in  the  case  of  a  bulky  limb,  may 
be  supported  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant  during  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  knife  to  form  the  anterior  flap  (Skey).  Amputa- 
tion should  always  be  performed  as  low  down  as  possible,  not 
only  to  avoid  shock  and  to  secure  as  long  a  stump  as  possible  for 
the  artificial  limb,  but  also  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
rectus  femoris.  This  muscle  is  a  most  important  agent  by  which 
the  thigh  is  put  forward  in  stepping.  Its  division  does  not  pre- 
clude the  retention  of  its  office,  as  it  acquires  a  sufficient  adhesion 
to  the  material  of  the  stump  to  answer  every  useful  purpose,  as 
an  agent  in  the  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  though  that  of 
extension  of  the  leg  be  destroyed  (Skey,  Opcr.  Surg.,  p.  391). 

Different  Methods.— The  following  five,  which  will  give 
ample  choice,  will  alone  be  described  here ;  the  first  is  especially 
recommended : — 

I.  Mixed  Antero-posterior  Flaps  and  Circular  Division  of 
the  Muscles.  II.  Antero-posterior  Flaps  by  Transfixion. 
III.  The  Circular  Method.  IV.  Rectangular  Flaps. 
V.  Lateral  Flaps. 

I.  Mixed  Antero-posterior  Flaps  and  Circular  Division  of 
the  Muscles. — By  the  term  mixed  is  meant  an  anterior  flap  of 
skin  and  fascia)  raised  from  without,  and  a  posterior  one  made  by 
transfixion.  The  anterior  is,  wherever  practicable,  made  the 
longer  of  the  two. 
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This  method  has  the  following  great  advantages: — (i)  The 
longer  anterior  flap  falls  well  over  the  bone,  and  thus  keeps  the 
scar  behind ;  (2)  Being  raised  from  without  inwards,  it  can  be 
taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee-joint  and  patella; 
(3)  It  is  a  most  expeditious  method,*  almost  as  quick  as  that  by 
double  transfixion  flaps  ;  (4)  It  is  suited  to  all  cases,  save  perhaps 
those  of  very  muscular  thighs,  where  the  surgeon  should  be  careful 
to  take  only  part  of  the  muscles  behind  as  he  transfixes,  or  else 
should  raise  his  posterior  flap  also  from  without  inwards;  (5)  It 
gives  good  drainage. 

Operation. — The  femoral  artery  being  controlled  with  an  Es- 
march's  bandage,t  the  limb  being  brought  over  the  edge  of  the 


Fig.  185. 


The  knife  should  have  been  inserted  here  from  the  inner  side. 


table,  and  supported  by  an  assistant,  who  has  bandaged  the 
damaged  or  diseased  part  to  give  his  hands  a  firmer  grip,  and  to 
prevent  their  becoming  septic ;  the  opposite  ankle  being  tied  to 
the  table,  and  the  parts  duly  cleansed,  the  surgeon  standing  to 
the  right  side  of  the  limb  to  be  removed,  places  his  left  index 
and  thumb  on  either  side  of  the  limb,  at  the  level  where  he 
intends  to  saw  the  bone,|  and  sinking  the  point  of  his  knife 
through  the  skin  just  below  the  former  and  rather  below  the 
centre  of  the  outer  or  inner  aspect  of  the  limb,  as  the  case  may 
be,  carries  it  rapidly  down  for  about  4^  inches,  and  then  sweeps 
it  across  the  limb  with  a  broad,  not  pointed,  convexity,  and  carries 
it  up  along  the  side  nearest  to  him  as  far  as  his  thumb.  This 

*  As  in  railway  and  other  accidents. 

t  If  the  surgeon  is  amputating  very  high  up,  the  method  given  in  the  account 
of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  (p.  1029)  may  be  used. 

t  The  finger  and  thumb  should  not  be  shifted  till  the  anterior  flap  is  marked 
out . 
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Bap  is  then  quickly  dissected  up  of  skin  and  fasciaa,  and  the  knife, 
being  sent  across  the  limb,  behind  the  bone,  cuts  a  posterior  Hap 
almost  as  long-  as  the  anterior,  the  knife  being  used  with  a  rapid 
sawing  movement,  and  driven  at  first  straight  down  parallel  with 
the  bone,  and  then  sharply  brought  out  through  the  skin. 

The  flaps  being  held  out  of  the  way  with  the  surgeon's  left 
hand,*  the  soft  parts  around  the  femur  are  next  severed  with 
circular  sweeps  t  (p.  1070),  till  the  bone  is  exposed,  when  one 
more  firm  sweep  divides  the  periosteum.^ 

The  saw  is  now  placed  with  its  heel  on  the  bone  and  drawn 
towards  the  operator  once  or  twice  with  firm  pressure  so  as  to 
make  one  groove,  and  one  only.  With  a  few  sharp  sweeps  the 
bone  is  next  severed,  care  being  taken  to  use  the  saw  lightly  for 
fear  of  splintering  the  linea  aspera,  and  to  use  the  whole  length 
of  the  instrument.  At  this  time  the  limb  must  be  kept  steady 
and  straight,  the  assistant  neither  raising  it,  which  will  lock  the 
saw,  nor  depressing  it,  which  will  splinter  the  femur  when  this  is 
partly  divided. 

If  the  surgeon  decide  to  make  his  posterior  flap  also  of  skin 
and  fascias,  he  must  have  the  limb  raised,"  and  first  looking  over 
and  then  stooping  down,  marks  out  a  skin  flap  about  §  the  length 
of  the  anterior ;  this  is  then  dissected  up,  and  the  operation  com- 
pleted as  before. 

In  addition  to  the  femoral  vessels,  the  anastomotica,  and  de- 
scending branch  of  the  external  circumflex,  some  muscular 
branches  will  require  attention ;  and  one  of  these  last  may  give 
some  trouble  from  its  position  close  to  the  bone  in  contact  with 
the  linea  aspera.  § 

In  amputations  of  the  thigh  accompanied  by  grave  shock,  no 
needless  time  should  be  lost  in  looking  for  vessels,  save  the 
femoral  and  any  other  large  branch  which  can  be  seen.  Firm 
bandaging  and  raising  the  stump  will  suffice.     It  is  well  to 


*  And  also  pressed  firmly  upwards,  so  as  to  enable  the  saw  to  be  applied  as 
high  up  as  possible.    If  the  limb  is  bulky  an  assistant  must  help  here. 

t  This  requires  really  forcible  use  of  the  knife,  the  muscles  behind  the  bone 
tending  to  be  pushed  before  the  knife  rather  than  divided  by  it. 

t  This  final  cut  should  be  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  Baps,  in  order  that  the 
sawn  femur  may  lie  well  buried  in  soft  parts. 

§  The  following  points  deserve  attention  in  tying  the  femoral  vessels:— 
(1)  Not  to.  include  the  saphenous  nerve  ;  (2)  the  tendency  of  the  vessels  to  slip  up 
if  the  point  of  their  division  passes  through  Hunter's  canal ;  (3)  if  the  vessels  are 
at  huromatous  they  must  not  be  tied  too  tightly.  A  carbolized  silk  ligature,  not 
too  fine,  should  be  employed  now,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  include  a  little  of 
the  soft  parts  to  prevent  the  ligature  cutting  through. 
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partially  relieve  the  tightness  of  the  bandaging  in  a  few  hours  by 
nicking  them.  Very  few  sutures  should  be  used  in  these  cases  of 
shock,  or  in  those  where  the  soft  parts  are  sinus-riddled. 

II.  Transfixion  Flaps. — Advantage. — Great  rapidity.  Did 
advantages. — Those  given  at  p.  47,  on  a  large  scale.  This  method 
may  be  used  where  great  speed  is  needed,  as  in  a  double  amputa- 
tion after  a  railway  accident,  or  where  many  wounded  require 


Fig.  186. 


(Fergussou.) 


attention,  as  after  a  great  battle.  It  is  also  adapted  to  the  wasted 
muscles  of  a  patient  who  has  long  suffered  from  some  chronic 
disease  of  knee  or  leg,  but  even  here  it  is  inferior  to  the  mixed 
method. 

Operation. — The  preliminary  steps  given  at  p.  1066  being 
taken,  the  surgeon,  standing  to  the  right  side  of  either  limb, 
with  his  left  index  and  thumb  marking  the  site  of  his  intended 
bone-section,  raises  with  his  hand  the  soft  parts  on  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  thigh,  and  sends  his  knife  across  the  limb  in 
front  of  the  femur.  The  knife  should  be  entered  well  below,  so 
as  to  get  as  large  an  anterior  flap  as  possible,  and,  at  its  entry, 
should  be  pushed  a  little  upwards  so  as  to  go  easily  over  the 
bone.  An  anterior  flap  is  then  cut  4  to  4^  inches  long,  with  a 
broadly  curving  almost  square  extremity,  and  not  too  thin  at 
its  edge.  This  being  raised  by  the  surgeon  or  an  assistant,  the 
knife  is  now  passed  behind  the  bone,  and  a  posterior  flap  cut  of 
the  same  length  as  the  anterior,  the  making  of  this  flap  being 
somewhat  facilitated  by  drawing  the  soft  parts  on  the  back  of  the 
limb  away  from  the  bone. 

If  the  limb  be  very  bulky,  the  knife  should  be  kept  well  away 
from  the  bone,  especially  behind  it,  and  not  as  at  p.  1067  ;  thus  the 
more  superficial  muscles  only  will  be  included  in  the  posterior  flap. 
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Both  flaps  being  retracted,  the  remaining  soft  parts  are  severed 
with  circular  sweeps,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation  completed,  as 
at  p.  1067,  but  with  this  difference,  that  here  there  will  be  more 
need  of  trimming  some  of  the  soft  parts  clean  and  square.* 

III.  The  Circular  Method. — I  may  here  state  briefly  why  this 
method  is,  nowadays,  considered  inferior,  both  in  the  thigh  and 
elsewhere,  to  that  by  flaps.     In  saying  this,  it  is  not  denied  that 

Fic.  187. 


Circular  amputation  of  the  thigh  to  show  the  greater  retraction  of  the 

muscles  behind. 

in  many  cases  stumps  by  the  circular  method  are  fully  equal  to 
those  by  flaps ;  indeed,  in  many  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  in  later 
years,  which  method  has  been  employed.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  flap-method  has  the  following  advantages  : — ( 1 )  It  is  most 
generally  applicable — e.g.,  in  parts  not  circular  and  at  the  joints.! 
(2)  By  it  the  surgeon  can  better  adapt  his  skin  covering  to  his 
needs — e.gM)  when  the  skin  is  less  available  on  one  aspect  of  the 
limb  than  on  another.  (3)  There  is  less  risk  of  a  conical  stump ; 
and  (4)  of  a  cicatrix  adherent  to  the  bone.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  circular  method — viz.,  that  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  cut 
square,  and  that,  thus,  the  former  retracting  more  easily,  fewer 
need  securing,  while  there  is  less  risk  of  bulbous  ends  forming 
on  the  latter,  is  attained  by  the  mixed  method  of  skin  flaps  and 
circular  division  of  the  muscles  as  at  p.  10654 

The  circular  method  is  only  to  be  adopted  here  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  third  of  wasted  thighs,  or  in  those  of  young  subjects. 


*  While  dresser  to  the  late  Mr.  Poland,  I  once  saw  the  femoral  vessels  split  for 
about  2h  inches  by  his  rapid  hands.  This  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  his  last 
operation  at  Guy's  Hospital.  He  was  even  then  facing  with  quiet  bravery  the 
bronchitis  which,  a  very  few  days  later,  ended  his  life. 

t  To  these  it  may  be  added  that  the  circular  method  is  not  adapted  to  a  rax 
where  the  skin  is  matted  to  the  subjacent  muscles. 

%  One  more  advantage  of  the  flap  method  is  the  greater  rapidity,  especially 
when  transfixion  is  employed,  (hough  (his,  in  th636  days  of  ansesthetics,  is  onlv 
of  importance  in  a  few  cases. 
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Even  here  the  greater  tendency  of  the  posterior  muscles  to  retract 
must  be  met  by  cutting  them  about  f  inch  longer  than  those  in  ! 
front. 

While  this  operation  is  for  the  above  reasons  not  recommended 
in  practice,  it  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
in  the  cases  mentioned  above.  On  the  dead  subject  the  student 
who  has  not  had  a  chance  of  performing  it  upon  the  arm  may 
make  use  of  it  here. 

Operation. — As  this  method  has  been  described  in  detail  at 
p.  91,*  it  will  be  only  briefly  given  here.  The  preliminaries  are 
those  already  given.  The  surgeon  standing  to  the  right  of  the  limb, 
the  assistant,  who  stands  on  the  opposite  side  to  him,  but  nearer 
the  trunk,  draws  up  the  skin  with  both  hands.  The  surgeon, 
stooping  a  little,  passes  his  knife  first  under  the  limb,  then  above, 
across,  and  so  arotind  it  till  by  dropping  the  knife  vertically  the 
back  of  the  instrument  looks  towards  him,  while  its  heel  rests  on 
that  side  nearest  to  him.  He  then  makes  a  circular  sweep  around 
the  thigh,  this  being  aided  by  the  assistant  who  has  charge  of 
the  limb,  rotating  it  so  as  to  make  the  soft  parts  meet  the  knife. 
The  surgeon  then  taking  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  incision  dissects 
up  a  cuff-like  flap,  about  inches  in  length,  cutting  it  of  even 
thickness  all  round  the  limb.  The  flap  is  then  folded  back,  and 
the  remaining  soft  parts  divided  with  circular  sweeps  of  the  knife. 
In  doing  this,  the  greater  contraction  of  the  hamstring  muscles 
must  be  remembered,  and  these  muscles  cut  rather  longer  than 
those  in  front.  Care  must  be  taken,  if  it  is  thought  needful, 
after  making  the  circular  sweeps,  to  free  the  bone  higher  up,  and 
so  to  secure  its  being  well  buried  in  the  soft  parts,  but  not  to  prick 
the  already  divided  femoral  vessels  which  lie  in  close  proximity  to 
the  femur  in  the  lower  third. 

IV.  Rectangular  Maps  of  Mr.  Teale. — This  method  is  fully 
described  below.  It  is  not  recommended  here  as  it  is  expensive, 
involving  division  of  the  bone  nearer  to  the  trunk  than  other 
methods.  ( I )  Owing  to  the  bulkiness  of  the  long  anterior  flap,  it 
is,  here,  especially  difficult  to  fold  and  adjust  it  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  operation,  and,  still  more  so,  to  keep  it  adjusted  if  primary 
union  fails.  (2)  Its  chief  advantages,  that  of  keeping  the  end  of 
the  bone  well  buried,  and  of  cutting  the  vessels  and  nerves  clean 


*  If  it  be  objected  that  the  plan  here  given  of  turning  up  a  cuff-like  flap  is 
likely  to  lead  to  sloughing,  I  would  reply  that  this  is  not  so  in  these  days  of 
antiseptic  surgery.  If  sloughing  is  dreaded,  a  little  more  time  should  be  taken 
in  dissecting  up  a  thin  layer  of  muscle,  so  as  to  secure  the  deep  fascia,  andtlmsa 
better  vascular  supply. 
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and  square,  are  also  sufficiently  attained  by  the  other  flap  methods 
already  given,  especially  the  mixed  method  (p.  1065). 

V.  Lateral  Flaps. — This  method  has  certain  grave  objections 
here.  (1)  The  sawn  femur,  tilted  upwards  by  the  ilio-psoas,  is 
very  liable  to  press  against  the  upper  angle  of  the  flaps,  and  to 
come  through  at  this  spot  and  necrose.  (2)  If  this  does  not  take 
place,  the  bone  often  adheres  to  the  cicatrix  here,  while  the  flaps 
hang  down  and  away  from  it. 

It  should  only  be  made  use  of  when  no  other  method  is  available, 
as  in  a  case  where,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts,  flaps 
can  only  be  got  by  making  one  long  external  and  a  short  internal, 
or  vice  versd. 

Operation. — -This  method  will  be  found  fully  described  at 
p.  1 123. 

AMPUTATION'S  IMMEDIATELY  ABOVE  THE  KNEE- 
JOINT  (Figs.  188-194). 

Methods. 

i.  Garden's  (Figs.  188-190).  ii.  Gritti's  Trans-condyloid 
(Figs.  191,  193).  iii.  Stokes'  Supra-condyloid,  an  important 
modification  of  the  above  (Figs.  192,  194). 

All  the  above,  but  especially  the  two  latter,  possess  the  following 
advantages  (which  they  share  with  amputation  through  the  knee- 
joint)  over  amputation  through  the  thigh,  viz. : 

1 .  The  patient  can  bear  his  weight  in  walking  on  the  face  of 
his  stump ;  thus,  he  is  not  compelled  to  take  his  bearing  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  or  to  walk  as  if  he  had  an  ankylosed 
hip-joint  (Stokes),  as  is  the  case  after  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
where  the  stump  is  ever  liable  to  be  fretted  by  the  slightest 
pressure  on  it.  2.  Very  good  power  of  adduction  over  the  arti- 
ficial limb  remains.  Every  surgeon  must  have  noticed  how  badly 
off  a  patient  is  in  this  respect  after  an  ordinary  amputation 
through  the  thigh.  By  these  methods  the  adductors  are  left 
almost  intact,  even  to  part  of  the  strong  vertical  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus,  the  result  being  that  the  balance  between  the 
adductors  and  abductors  of  the  thigh  remains  practically  undis- 
turbed, and  the  patient  when  walking  has  none  of  that  difficulty 
(which  is  seen  after  thigh  amputations)  of  bringing  the  limb  which 
he  has  swung  forwards  in  again,  under  the  centre  of  gravity* 
3.  The  medullary  canal  is  not  opened;  on  this  account  there  is 


*  The  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  given  by  the 
fitokes-Gritti  method,  need  only  be  alluded  to.  •  * 
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Fig.  189. 


less  risk  of  necrosis  and  osteo-rnyelitis  if  the  stump  becomes  septic. 
4.  There  is  less  shock,  because  (a)  the  limb  is  removed  farther 
Fig.  188.  ^rom  the  trunk,  (b)  the 

muscles  are  divided 
not  through  their 
vascular  bellies,  but 
through  their  tendons. 

i.  Carden's  Ampu- 
tation (Figs.  1 88— 
190). 

(Caideu.)  Advantages.  —  This 

valuable  amputation  has  some  points  in  common  with  Syme's 
amputation  at  the  ankle-joint.     In  both  the  bone-section  is  made 

not  through  a  medullary  canal 
but  through  vascular  quickly 
healing  cancellous  tissue  ;  in 
both,  the  skin  reserved  for 
the  face  of  the  stump  has 
been  used  to  pressure,  though 
not  equally  so,  for  the  skin 
preserved  in  the  ankle  ampu- 
tation is  thick  and  callous, 
in  the  other  thinner  and  more 
sensitive. 

Sir  J.  Lister  {System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  705)  thus  recom- 
mends this  amputation  : — "  This  operation,  when  contrasted  with 
amputation  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  presents  a  remarkable 
combination  of  advantages.  It  is  less  serious  in  its  immediate 
effects  upon  the  system,  because  a  considerably  smaller  quantity 
of  the  body  is  removed,  and  also  because  the  limb,  being  divided 
where  it  consists  of  little  else  than  skin,  bone,  and  tendons,  fewer 
blood-vessels  are  cut  than  when  the  knife  is  carried  through  the 
highly  vascular  muscles  of  the  thigh  ;  the  popliteal  and  one  or 
two  articular  branches  being,  as  a  general  rule,  all  that  require 
attention,  so  that  loss  of  blood  is  much  diminished.  In  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  case  the  tendency  to  protrusion  of  the  bone, 
which  often  causes  inconvenience  in  an  amputation  through  the 
thigh,  is  rendered  comparatively  slight  by  the  ample  extent  of  the 
covering  provided,  and  also  by  the  circumstance  that  the  divided 
hamstrings  slip  up  in  their  sheaths,  so  that  the  posterior  muscles 
have  comparatively  little  power  to  produce  retraction.  The  supe-  , 
riority  of  the  operation  is  equally  conspicuous  as  regards  the  ulti- 
mate usefulness  of  the  stump,  which,  from  its  great  length,  has 


(Garden.) 
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full  command  of  the  artificial  limb,  while  its  extremity  is  well 
calculated  for  sustaining  pressure,  both  on  account  of  the  breadth 
of  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  divided  through  the  condyles,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  skin  habituated  to  similar  treatment  in 
kneeling.  Considering  therefore  that  this  procedure  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  amputation  of  the  thigh  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
both  of  injury  and  disease  formerly  supposed  to  demand  it, 
'  Carden's  operation '  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  advance  in 
surgery."  * 

Disadvantages. — The  chief  of  these  is  the  sloughing  of  the  long 
anterior  flap  which  may  occur,  "  in  spite  of  faultless  operating," 
especially  if  the  skin,  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  has  been 
damaged  by  injury  or  disease,  or  if  the  patient  be  old  or  weakly, 
thus  leading  to  an  adherent,  tender  scar,  and  a  useless  stump. 

Operation. — According  to  its  introducer  this  amputation  con- 
sists in  removing  a  rounded  flap  from  the  front  of  the  joint 
(Figs.  188-190),  dividing  everything  else  straight  down  to 
the  bone,  and  sawing  this  slightly  above  the  plane  of  the 
muscles. 

The  operator  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  limb,  takes  it, 
between  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  at  the  spot  selected  for 
the  base  of  the  flap,t  and  enters  FlG 
the  point  of  his  knife  close  to  his 
finger,  bringing  it  round  through 
the  skin  and  fat  below  the  patella 
to  the  spot  pressed  by  his  thumb, 
then  turning  the  edge  downwards 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  -J®, 
the  limb,  he  passes  it  through  to  \jL\ 
the  spot  where  it  first  entered, 
cutting  outwards  through  every- 
thing behind  the  bone.  The  flap 
is  then  reflected,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  soft  parts  divided  straight  down  to  the  bone  ;  the  muscles 
are  then  slightly  cleared  upwards,  and  the  saw  applied  « through 
the  base  of  the  condyles."    The  projecting  part  of  the  femur  may 


Other  advantages  given  by  Mr.  Carden  are,  the  favourable  position  of  the 
stump  for  dressing  and  drainage;  its  painlessness,  the  chief  nerves  being  cut 
high  up  out  of  reach  of  pressure;  and  the  cicatrix  being  drawn  clear  of  the 
point  of  the  bone,  and  out  of  reach  of  pressure. 

t  This  corresponds  with  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  the  limb  being  ex 
tended.     The  lower  margin  comes  down  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  as  In 
fig.  188.    See  also  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  4l6. 

3  Y 
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be  rounded  off.  Where  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  vitality  of 
the  large  anterior  flap,  a  short  posterior  one  should  be  made,  the 
anterior  one  thus  not  needing  to  be  so  long  (Fig.  190). 

ii.  Gritti's  Trans- condyloid,  iii.  Stokes'  Supra- c o ndyloid  ; 
Amputation  (Figs.  1 9 1  - 1 94). 

For  fuller  information  on  the  above  amputations  I  would  refer  r 
my  readers  to  a  paper  I  contributed  to  the  Guy's  Eosp.  Reports,  ,\ 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  211,  1878.  The  objections  to  amputation  through  1 
the  knee-joint,  whether  by  a  long  anterior,  or  long  posterior  flap, 
are  given  at  p.  1079.  Amputation  through  the  knee-joint  by 
lateral  flaps  gives  excellent  results,  but  in  this  method  the  inci-  • 

sions  are  carried  into  the ' 
leg  below  the  tibial  tubercle; ; 
in  the  two  amputations  men-  ■ 
tioned  above  this  level  is ; 
not  trenched    upon,  and 
every  surgeon  knows  that : 
after  a    severe   compound : 
fracture  of  the  leg,  an  inch 
or  two  more    or   less  of 
damage  to  the  soft  parts ; 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  1 
leg  makes  a  most  import- 
,  ,  . ,      ..    „f  tT,a  famnr  ant  difference  as  to  where 

Gritti's  trans-condyloid  section  of  the  femur, 
leaving  a  surface  much  too  large  for  the  sawn  he  can  amputate. 

patella  to  fit.  rphg  two    methods  are 

often  confused.    Between  them  there  is  this  all-important  dif- 
ference :  in  Gritti's,  the  section  of  the  femur  is  made  through 
a  the  condyles ;  in  Stokes',  at 

least  i  inch  above  them.  In 
other  words,  the  one  operation 
is  trans-,  the  other  supra-com 
dyloid. 

On  this  point  great  stress 
has  been  laid,  and  very  rightly, 
by  Sir  W.  Stokes,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  operations 
will  convince  every  one  that 
,  \  .,    t.     t  ix.  *        he  is  correct.    If  the  section 

Stokes'  supra-condyloid  section  of  the  femur,  110 
leaving  a  surface  much  more  easily  fitted  by  of  the  femur  be  made  through 

the  sawn  patella.  condyles  (Figs.  191.  193)' 

the  sawn  patella  will  not  fit  clown  into  place.  It  will  either  be 
drawn  up  altogether  on  to  the  front  of  the  femur,  or  else  will 
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project  forwards,  somewhat  like  the  half-open  lid  of  a  box,  at  an 
ancle  to  the  broad  sawn  surface,  which  is  also  too  large  for  it  to 
cover,  and  across,  and  off  which  it  is  liable  to  be  shifted  by  the 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps,  if  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
get  it  into  place.  To  effect  this,  an  amount  of  force  will  be 
required  which  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  bruising  of  the  cut 
periosteum  on  the  edge  of  the  femur,  and  consequent  necrosis. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  saw  is  made  to  pass  i  inch  above  the 
condyles  (Fig.  192),  the  patella  will  fall  readily  into  place,  it  will 
more  completely  the  now  smaller  sawn  surface  of  the  femur, 


Fig.  193. 


The  flaps  in  Gritti's  trans-condyloid  amputation, 
showing  the  patella  hitched  and  requiring  force 
to  adapt  it  to  the  femur,  which  is  now  too  long  as 
well  as  too  broad. 


cover : 

and  will  remain  easily  in 
situ  here,  the  flaps  when 
brought  together  present- 
ing the  appearance  shown 
in  Fig.  1 94. 

Operation.  —  An  Es- 
march's  bandage  being 
applied,  the  limb  brought 
over  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  supported,  and  the 
opposite  one  secured  out  of 
the  way,  the  surgeon  stand- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  limb, 
with  his  left  index  and 
thumb  marking  the  base  of 

his  flap,  makes  an  incision  commencing  (on  the  left  side)  an  inch 
above  and  rather  behind  the  external  condyle,  carried  vertically 
downwards  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  tibial  tubercle,  then  broadly 
curved  across  the  leg  and  carried  upwards  to  a  point  opposite  to 
that  from  which  it  started.  This  flap,  having  been  dissected 
upwards,  together  with  the  patella  (after  severing  the  ligamentum 
patellae),  a  posterior  flap  is  cut  nearly  as  long  as  the  anterior. 
This  may  be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  the  surgeon 
looking  over  and  then  stooping  a  little  (the  limb  being  now 
raised),  next  drawing  the  knife  from  without  inwards  across  the 
popliteal  space,  thus  marking  out  and  then  dissecting  up  a  skin 
flap,  or  by  transfixing  and  cutting  the  flap  from  within  outwards. 
Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  first ;  the  latter  is  the  speedier,  but  less 
suited  to  bulky  limbs.  The  flaps  being  retracted,  the  soft  parts 
are  cut  through  with  a  circular  sweep  ^  inch  above  the  articular 
surface  of  the  femur,  the  bone  is  then  sawn  through  here,  and 
the  limb  removed.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  patella  is  next 
removed   with  a  metacarpal-    or  small  Butcher's-saw.  This 
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last  step  is  the  only  difficult  one  in  the  operation,  owing  to 
the  mobility  of  the  bone ;  it  will  be  facilitated  by  an  assistant  1 
with  both  his  hands  everting  and  projecting  the  under  surface  of 
the  anterior  flap,  so  as  to  make  the  patella  stand  out  from  it. 

The  vessels — popliteal,  one  or  two  articular  and  the  anastomotic 
— having  been  secured,  drainage  is  provided,  and  the  flaps  are 

brought  together  with 
numerous  points  of 
suture,  save  at  the 
angles  (Fig.  194). 

Where  the  flaps  are 
cut  of  proper  length 
and  the  femur  is  sawn 
at  the  proper  height, 
it  is  quite  exceptional 
for  the  patella  not  to 
ride  easily  in  situ.  If 
there  seem  any  doubt 
on  this  point,  or  if  the  patient  is  very  muscular,  additional  security 
may  be  given — (a)  By  passing  sutures  of  chromic  gut  or  carbolized 
silk  between  the  tissues  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  flap, 
at  the  edges  of  the  patella,  and  the  soft  parts  in  the  posterior  flap 
(avoiding  the  vicinity  of  the  large  vessels)  ;  (h)  by  wiring  or  pegging 
the  bones ;  (c)  by  dividing  the  rectus  muscle  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  anterior  flap.     Of  these,  wiring  or  pegging  is  the  best ; 
the  pegs  must  be  scrupulously  clean.    They  should  be  well  boiled 
beforehand  in  a  solution  of  hyd.  perch.   An  ordinary  bradawl,  also 
rendered  aseptic,  will  be  found  quite  as  efficient  as  a  drill. 


Appearance  of  the  stump  in  a  Stokes'  Gritti's  amputation. 
The  patella  lias  come  easily  into  place. 


REMOVAL  OF  AN  EXOSTOSIS  FROM  NEAR  THE 
ADDUCTOR  TUBERCLE.* 

As  these  growths  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  adolescents, 
this  operation  will  be  briefly  described  here.  Aseptic  excision 
has  now  replaced  any  other  operation  such  as  subcutaneous 
fracture. 

Operation. — The  parts  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  knee  is 
flexed  so  as  to  bring  down  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  limb 
placed  on  its  outer  side.  A  free  incision,  about  3^  inches  long,  is 
made  over  the  growth,  down  to  the  vastus  internus,  and  any 


*  This  account  will  serve  for  the  removal  of  other  exostoses — e.g.,  that  met 
with  at  the  deltoid  insertion. 
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superficial  vessels  attended  to.  The  muscular  fibres  are  then 
cleanly  cut  through,*  and  the  bluish-grey  cartilage  which  caps 
the  swelling  now  comes  into  view.t  Any  muscular  branches 
being  now  carefully  secured,  and  the  wound  sponged  dry,  the  cut 
vastus  is  pulled  aside  with  retractors,  and  the  growth  being 
thoroughly  exposed  it  is  shaved  off  with  an  osteotome  or  chisel, 
leaving  exposed  cancellous  tissue.  A  little  iodoform  is  dusted  in, 
and  drainage  provided  by  a  tube  or  large  horsehair  drain,  passed 
from  the  wound  to  the  most  dependent  spot  on  the  inner  side, 
the  dressing-forceps  passing  under  the  muscle  and  being  cut 
down  upon  by  counter-puncture,  where  they  project  under  the  skin. 
The  muscular  fibres  are  then  united  with  chromic  gut,  cut  short, 
and  the  wound  closed  with  separate  sutures.  Strict  aseptic  pre- 
cautions are  taken  throughout  to  secure  primary  union.  The 
limb  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  on  a  back  splint,  and  a 
Martin's  bandage  worn,  later,  for  a  short  time. 

UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

The  large  number  of  failures  after  operations  for  this  condition 
are  well  known.  The  difficulties  which  may  be  present  during 
and  after  these  operations  are  very  considerable  ;  amongst  them 
sufficient  exposure  of  the  fragments,  and  keeping  the  wound 
aseptic,  are  most  prominent. 

Operation. — On  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  pegs  having 
been  less  successful,  sub-periosteal  resection  of  the  fragments  is 
indicated  here.J  This  is  especially  so  in  long-standing  cases,  where 
other  methods  have  failed,  where  there  is  very  little  attempt  at 
repair,  where  an  artificial  joint  exists,  or  where,  after  a  severe 
injury,  necrosis,  atrophy  of  the  fragments,  and  fibrous  union  have 
followed. 

The  operation  of  resection  should  always  be  performed  with 
strict  aseptic  precautions,  otherwise  the  risks  of  suppuration, 
erysipelas,  osteo-myelitis,  and  pyaemia,  owing  to  the  very  free 


*  This  is  more  likely  to  conduce  to  primary  union  than  tearing  them  through 
with  a  director. 

t  Any  synovia-like  fluid  now  escaping  comes  probably  from  a  bursa  over  the 
growth,  not  from  the  joint. 

t  Sir  J.  Lister  has  recorded  (Brit.  Med.  Jouru.,  August  26,  1871)  the  case  of  an 
ununited  extra-capsular  fracture  of  the  femur  in  a  man  aged  forty-live,  where, 
eighteen  months  after  the  injury,  he  cut  down  on  the  fragments,  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  and  gouged  them,  the  fracture  being  then  finally  put  up.  Recovery 
was  complete,  the  man  walking  well. 
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incision  required,  the  exposure  of  cancellous  tissue,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  medullary  canal,  are  considerable. 

The  limb  having  been  rendered  bloodless,  if  practicable,  with 
Esmarch's  bandages,  the  fracture  is  exposed  by  a  free  incision, 
5  to  6  inches  long,  on  the  outer  side  of,  and  going  down  to,  the 
bone.  The  periosteum  is  next  most  carefully  detached  from  the 
ends  of  the  fragments,  and  a  thin  layer  of  bone,  about  a  \  inch 
in  thickness,  removed  from  each.  To  facilitate  the  resection,  the 
fragments  may  be  thrust  out  of  the  wound,  or,  after  the  removal 
of  the  periosteum,  dragged  out  and  steadied  with  sequestrum- 
forceps  before  the  saw  is  applied.  The  soft  parts  must  be  pro- 
tected with  spatulse  and  retractors  while  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
removed  with  a  narrow-bladed  saw.  The  fragments  are  now 
brought  into  exact  apposition,  and  to  facilitate  this  it  may  be 
necessary  to  divide  adhesions  or  to  remove  any  intervening  fibrous 
or  fibro-cartilaginous  material,  or  a  sequestrum.  The  ends  are 
now  to  be  drilled,  the  drill  being  entered  on  the  superficial 
surface  of  each  fragment,  and  then  made  to  project  in  the  centre 
of  the  medullary  canal.  They  are  next  held  together  by  passing 
very  stout  *  silver  wire  through  the  drill-holes,  and  twisting  this 
up.  If  the  wire  is  to  be  removed  three  or  four  half-twists  or  two 
complete  twists  should  be  sufficient.  If  the  surgeon  prefer  he 
may  hammer  it  down,  in  situ,  having  made  three  half-twists  and 
cut  the  ends  short.  See  the  remarks,  p.  1 1 04.  Sutures  are  best 
dispensed  with  so  as  to  allow  of  free  drainage.  The  after-treat- 
ment is  that  of  a  compound  fracture. 

*  About  3V  inch  in  thickness,  so  as  to  withstand  the  strain  of  the  muscles  of  an 
adult  thigh. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OPERATIONS  INVOLVING  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

AMPUTATION  THROUGH  THE  KNEE-JOINT. — EXCI- 
SION OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT. — ARTHRECTOMY  OF 
THE  KNEE-JOINT . — WIRING  THE  PATELLA.  — 
REMOVAL  OF  LOOSE  CARTILAGES  FROM  THE 
KNEE-JOINT. 

AMPUTATION  THROUGH  THE  KNEE-JOINT  (Fig.  1 95). 
Chief  Methods. 

I.  By  Lateral  Flaps.  II.  By  Long  Anterior  and  Short 
Posterior  Flaps. — Of  these  the  first  is  far  the  superior.  The 
great  objection  to  the  second  is,  that  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
covering  to  fall  readily  over  the  large  condyles,  a  long  anterior  flap 
must  be  cut ;  as  this  must  reach  2  inches  below  the  tibial  tubercle, 
a  good  deal  of  its  blood-supply  comes  from  below — e.g.,  the 
recurrent  tibial  must  be  cut  off  and  the  flap  is  thus  liable  to 
slough.  This  risk  is  much  diminished,  and  the  blood-supply 
better  equalized,  by  the  method  of  lateral  flaps. 

I.  Amputation  by  Lateral  Flaps. — This,  the  method  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith,*  was  brought  before  English  surgeons  by  Mr. 
Bryant. |  The  femoral  being  controlled,  the  limb  supported  over 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  slightly  flexed,  the  surgeon  standing 
on  the  right  side  of  either  limb  marks  out  two  broad  lateral  flaps 
as  follows : — His  left  index  finger  and  thumb  being  placed,  the 
former  over  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  latter  at  the 
corresponding  point  behind,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  joint,  he 
marks  out  (in  the  case  of  the  right  limb)  an  inner  flap  by  an 
incision  which,  commencing  close  to  the  thumb,  is  carried  down 
along  the  back  of  the  limb  for  about  3^  inches,  and  then  curves 
upwards  and  forwards  across  the  inner  aspect  of  the  leg,  till  it 
ends  in  front  just  below  the  index  finger.  |     The  knife  not  being 

*  New  York  .hum.  of  Med.,  Sept.  1852  ;  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  ScL,  Jan.  1870. 
t  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lxix.  p.  163. 

S  Dr.  S.  Smith  begins  his  incision  about  1  inch  below  the  tubercle  of  th 
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Amputation  through  knee-joint  by  lateral 
flaps.  (Bryant.) 


taken  off",  a  similar  flap  is  then  shaped  from  the  outer  side,  but 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Dr.  S.  Smith  calls  attention  to  the 
following  points : — In  making  these  flaps,  they  should  be  cut 
broad  enough  to  secure  ample  covering  for  the  condyles,  and 
FlG>  the  inner  one  should  be  made 

additionally  full  as  the  internal 
condyle  is  longer  than  the  ex- 
ternal. The  flaps  should  be  at 
least  3^  inches  long,  if  of  equal 
length.  They  consist  of  skin 
and  fasciee.  When  they  have 
been  raised  as  far  as  the  line 
of  the  articulation  the  ligamen- 
tum  patellse  is  then  severed, 
allowing  the  patella  to  go  up- 
wards. The  soft  parts  around 
the  joint  are  then  cut  through 
with  a  circular  sweep,  and  the 
leg  removed.  In  doing  this, 
the  limb  being  flexed  to  relax  the  parts  and  facilitate  open- 
ing the  joint,  the  semilunar  cartilages  will  very  likely  be  found 
closely  encircling  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  the 
paper  already  quoted,  and  Dr.  Brinton  (Philad.  Med.  Times, 
Dec.  28,  1872),  as  long  ago  as  1872,  have  strongly  advised  that 
the  semilunar  cartilages  should  be  left  in  situ  by  severing  the 
coronary  ligaments  which  tie  them  to  the  tibia.  They  thus,  in 
Dr.  Brinton's  words,  form  "  a  cap,  fitted  on  the  end  of  the  femur, 
which  preserves  all  the  fascial  relations,  effectually  prevents 
retraction,  and  guards  against  the  projection  of  the  condyles." 

Mr.  Pick's  (Med.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  vii.  1884,  p.  134)  modifica- 
tion of  the  above  operation  is  twofold — viz.,  (1)  He  begins  his 
incision  higher  up — i.e.,  at  the  upper  border  of  the  patella ;  and 
(2)  he  removes  the  patella.  This  last  would  appear  likely  to  run 
the  risk  of  damaging  the  blood-supply. 

II.  By  a  Long  Anterior  and  a  Short  Posterior  Flap. — The 
position  of  the  patient  and  the  surgeon  being  as  at  p.  1079,  the 
latter  with  his  left  index  and  thumb  on  either  side  of  the  interval 
between  the  femur  and  tibia,  enters  his  knife  (in  the  case  of  the 
right  limb)  just  below  the  finger  and  internal  condyle,  carries  it 
straight  down  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  till  it  reaches  a  spot 

tibia,  and  carries  it  up  rather  higher  behind — viz.,  to  the  centre  of  the  articula- 
tion. It  will  be  found  easier  to  open  the  joint  and  to  detach  the  semilunar 
cartilages  from  the  tibia  by  making  the  incision  as  recommended  above. 
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2  inches  below  the  tibial  tubercle,*  then  squarely  across  the  leg 
till  it  reaches  a  corresponding  point  well  back  upon  the  outer 
side,  and  thence  up  to  a  point  just  below  his  thumb,  or  to  the 
external  condyle.  This  flap  is  then  dissected  up,  containing  the 
patella,  as  thickly  as  possible,  and  almost  rectangular  in  shape, 
anything  like  pointing  of  its  lower  end  being  most  carefully 
avoided,  as  certain  to  lead  to  sloughing. 

This  flap  being  raised,  a  posterior  flap  is  made  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  first,  as  at  p.  1075,  either  by  dissection  from 
without  inwards,  or  by  transfixion  after  disarticulation. 

EXCISIONf   OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT 

(Figs.  196-200). 
Indications. — A.  Foe  Disease.    B.  Injuey. 
A.  (i.)  Pulpy.    Tubercular  knee. 

This  condition,  being  the  most  frequent  indication  for  excision 
of  the  knee,  calls  for  most  careful  consideration  of  the  following 
points : — 

(1)  Safety  and  Amount  of  Risk. — Sir  J.  Lister's  treatment,  by 
removing  sepsis,  has  rendered  excision  of  the  knee  absolutely  safe 
in  properly  selected  cases.  No  surgeon  who  is  familiar  with 
careful  antiseptic  treatment  and  excision  of  the  knee  will  say 
that  the  above  is  too  strong  a  statement.:}:  Excision  here  con- 
trasts very  sharply  with  the  same  operation  at  the  hip,  from  the 
much  greater  facilities  for  getting  away  all  the  disea.se  at  the 
time,  and  for  getting  at  and  examining  the  wound  later,  together 
with  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  wound  here  is  kept  aseptic. 

(2)  Age. — Here  the  operation  has  to  be  considered — (a)  as  a 
substitute  for  amputation  ;  (b)  as  a  substitute  for  the  expectant 

*  Mr.  Pollock  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  liii.  p.  20)  advises  that  the  anterior 
Hap  should  reach  "quite  5  inches  below  the  patella."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
sloughing  can  be  avoided  here,  so  much  of  the  blood  to  this  very  long  flap  coming 
Irom  below  and  being  of  necessity  cut  off. 

t  This  operation  is  contrasted  with  arthrectomy  of  the  knee  at  p.  1099. 

I  I  may  perhaps  say  here  that  I  have  excised  the  knee  sixty-three  times 
and  performed  arthrectomy  on  five  occasions.  Of  these  three  died  of  effects  of 
the  operation,  one  (mentioned  below)  from  shock,  another  (also  mentioned  below) 
from  threatening  gangrene,  and  another  from  surgical  scarlet  fever.  This  child 
was  moved,  during  my  absence  from  town,  into  an  empty,  chilly  ward  •  the 
eruption  became  dusky  and  then  suppressed  ;  coma,  followed  by  death,  ensued 
I  our  have  been  submitted  to  amputation,  making  good  recoveries.  This  number 
would  probably  have  been  live,  as  a  patient,  aged  fifty-three,  whose  knee  had 
been  excised  for  disorganization  after  osteo -arthritis  and  whom  I  had  advised  to 
submit  to  amputation,  went  out  able  to  walk  a  little  with  a  stick,  but  with  two 

W  »5  OS « 
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treatment.  While  incision  may  be  successfully  employed  at  any 
age  up  to  thirty,  and  even  occasionally  in  older*  patients,  I  con- 
sider the  most  favourable  years  to  be  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty. 
Before  fifteen,  and  particularly  before  ten,  we  have  especially  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  operation  on  the  growth  of  the  bone ; 
after  twenty  we  have  more  and  more  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  the  state  of  the  viscera,  general  vitality,  &c.  I 
would  ask  my  reader's  careful  attention  to  these  points — ( I )  that 
the  chief  growth  of  the  femur  takes  place  at  its  lower  end 
(p.  1042);  (2)  that  by  fifteen,  and  still  more  by  seventeen,  the 
growth  of  the  bone  is  largely  completed.  It  follows  from  the 
above  remarks  that  in  young  subjects  especially  before  ten,  as  little 
of  the  bones  as  possible  should  be  removed,  and  that  gouging 
should  largely  replace  the  saw  (p.  1098). 

(3)  Rank  of  Life. — Excision  of  the  knee  being  almost  un- 
known in  private  practice,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  this 
account  of  the  operation  refers  almost  entirely  to  hospital  patients. 
Let  me  briefly,  though  imperfectly,  depict  the  usual  fate  of  these 
patients  with  pulpy  knee  if  not  excised  early.     Bandied  about 
from  one  out-patient  room  to  another,  treated  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly with  splints  and  strapping,  frequently  recommended  for 
admission  that  they  may  obtain  that  "rest"  which  can  nowhere 
else  be  carried  out,  at  last  the  "  dresser  for  the  week,"  or  surgeon, 
takes  pity  on  the  case  and  it  is  admitted.    With  what  result  ? 
As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  subsided  and  the  pain  has  ceased, 
the  child  is  thought  to  be  occupying  a  bed  which  can  be  better 
employed  for  clinical  teaching,  and,  after  a  few  weeks'  rest  in 
bed,  is  turned  out  again,  perhaps  in  plaster-of-Paris  or  a  Thomas's 
splint.     A  little  later,  in  the  rough-and-tumble  life  of  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  our  large  towns,  the  joint  is  wrenched,  and  the 
good  gained  is  all  undone.     Suppuration  now  sets  in  at  one 
or  more  points  of  the  pulpy  tissue,  sinuses  form,  the  ends  of  the 
bone  become  carious,  and  the  condition  of  the  joint  from  the  now 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  its  probably  septic  condition,  is 
rendered  far  less  favourable  for  any  operation  than  it  was  at  an 
earlier  stage.     Speaking  briefly,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  in  this 
rank  of  life  excision  will  be  needed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  I 
am  of  opinion,  most  distinctly,  that,  as  soon  as  a  pulpy  condition 
is  declared,  excision  or  erasion  (or  perhaps  both,  combined)  should 
be  performed  while  the  state  of  the  joint  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  are,  alike,  favourable. 


*  Sec  the  remarks  on  osteoarthritis  (p.  10S4). 
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(4)  Value  of  the  Limb.— This  qucvstio  vexata  of  thirty  years 
ago  is  now  largely  settled.  Very  few  will,  nowadays,  be  found 
to  dispute  which  is  most  serviceable,  a  limb  though  much 
shortened  with  a  natural  foot,  or  an  artificial  leg,  especially  of  the 
kind  supplied  to  hospital  patients  after  amputation  of  the  thigh. 
On  this  subject  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Holmes  {Surg.  Dis.  of  Children, 
p.  497)  may  be  quoted :  "  Even  if  we  allowed  that  a  patient, 
after  successful  excision  of  the  knee,  could  only  walk  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  some  with  a  good  artificial  limb  after  amputation,  this 
would  still  leave  the  operation  of  excision,  in  my  mind,  far  the 

:  superior  one,  since  the  former  patient  can  do  by  his  own  force, 
j  without  any  preparation  and  without  any  expense,  what  the  latter 
I  can  only  do  by  the  aid  of  the  instrument-maker.     I  need  hardly 
;  say,  however,  that  this  is  a  gross  understating  of  the  case.  A 
patient  after  excision  of  the  knee  can  often  walk  nearly  as  fast 
and  nearly  as  far  as  he  could  before.    The  patient  after  ampu- 
;  tation  of  the  thigh,  however  well  the  case  may  have  done,  can 
;  rarely  bear  the  fatigue  of  carrying  the  artificial  limb  many  miles 
together,  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  comparison   of  the 
agility  of  the  two — at  least  in  those  cases  where  the  foot,  after 
excision,  comes  nearly  on  to  the  ground,  and  is  in  good  position." 
As  to  those  cases  where  the  limb  is   flail-like  and  its  growth 
seriously  arrested,  I  would  point  out  that  they  should  hardly  ever 
occur,  with  the  improved  treatment  of  wounds,  the  greater 
facilities  with  which  a  stiff  apparatus  of  a  simple  kind  can  now- 
adays be  supplied,  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  epiphyses,  and 
the  substitutes  for  the  saw  which  are  ready  to  our  hands  in  the 
shape  of  sharp  spoons  (p.  1 1  o  1 ) .    I  may  also  refer  my  readers  to 
Sir  W.  Fergusson's  Hunterian  Lectures,  Lecture  VI.,  and  his 
I  arguments  in  favour  of  a  much-shortened  limb  over  any  artificial 
one* 

(5)  Condition  of  the  Patient. — I  may  refer  my  readers  to  the 
remarks  on  this  point  on  excision  of  the  hip,  p.  1042.  There  is 
the  same  need  here  for  examining  for  any  evidence  of  lardaceous 
disease,  or  tubercular  mischief,  elsewhere,  and  to  remember  how 
latent  and  insidious  these  may  be.    Bone  mischief  elsewhere  is  not 

;  necessarily  prohibitive.  Three  out  of  my  sixty-three  cases  (p.  1 08  I ) 
had  had  spinal  disease,  well  marked   bosses   remaining-  hi  all 

o 

*  Mr.  H.  Lee  (Lancet,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  769)  publishes  the  results  after  twenty 
years  of  two  cases  of  excision  in  boys  of  twelve  and  seven.  In  the  first  the  leo- 
was  9  inches,  in  the  second  6  inches  shorter  than  its  fellow.  Both  patients  had 
perfect  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot,  and  could  walk  all  day  with  aHghl 
iron  patten  attached  to  a  boot. 
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Each,  of  them  made  an  excellent  recovery.  Strumous  disease  of 
the  tarsus  existed  in  two  others,  and  was  cured  by  the  time  the  knee 
was  well.  In  two,  disease  of  the  hip  co-existed  on  the  same  side- 
in  one  the  limb  had  eventually  to  be  removed  by  a  Furneaux 
Jordan's  amputation,  the  child  recovering;  in  the  other  (the 
disease  being  on  the  opposite  side)  the  knee  after  a  trans- 
patellar  excision  did  excellently,  the  hip  disease  being  cured  by 
rest. 

(6)  Stage  of  the  Disease. — I  have  already  shown  (p.  1082)  that 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  early  excision  in  hospital  cases,  believ- 
ing that,  with  the  usual  treatment,  short  of  this,  pulpy  disease 
goes  on,  as  a  rule,  inveterately  from  bad  to  worse.  But  in  early 
life  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  in  advanced  cases,  with 
sinuses  and  caries,  if  only  all  the  diseased  and  septic  material  is 
got  away. 

(ii.)  Threatening  disorganization  of  the  knee,  with  caries,  after 
pyaemia,  rheumatic  fever,  &c. 

(iii.)  Osteo-arthritis. — Where  one  joint  only  is  affected,  and  the 
patient  is  not  past  middle  life,  excision  gives  good  results.  The 
surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  sawing  very  dense  bones. 

(iv.)  Ankylosis. — I  think  excision  should  be  abandoned  here  for 
the  far  better  operation  of  dividing,  with  aseptic  precautions,  the 
union,  with  an  osteotome  introduced  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  worked  forwards  under  the  patella,  and  skin,  and 
backwards  as  far  as  the  popliteal  artery  allows.  If  this  fail,  a 
double  osteotomy  of  the  femur  and  tibia  should  be  performed  rather 
than  excision,  an  operation  which,  in  the  case  of  true  bony  anky- 
losis, is  liable  to  be  severe,  prolonged,  and  to  leave  a  large  wound, 
and,  in  the  case  of  young  subjects,  to  lead  to  further  shortening  of 
a  limb  already  atrophied  and  weakened  from  disease.  As  I  shall 
not  have  space  again  to  refer  to  this  matter  of  ankylosis  of  the 
knee,  I  would  strongly  urge  caution  in  rapidly  and  completely 
straightening  a  knee-joint  which  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a  bony 
ankylosis  in  a  bad  position.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
matter  in  a  painful  way  about  seven  years  ago.  A  girl  of  nine- 
teen had  been  admitted  under  my  care  with  bony  ankylosis  of  the 
knee  at  a  right  angle,  dating  to  disease  seventeen  years  before. 
Finding  that  I  was  unable  to  materially  improve  the  position 
by  subcutaneously  sawing  through  the  bony  union,  I  excised 
the  joint  and  straightened  it  completely.  The  foot  and  leg  re- 
maining cold,  an  anaesthetic  was  given  next  day,  and  the  limb 
put  up  flexed.  The  mischief  was,  however,  done.  The  cold- 
ness remained,  all  pulsation  in  the  tibials  stopped,  and  gangrene 
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evidently  threatening,  the  thigh  was  amputated,  the  patient  sink- 
ing afterwards.* 

Post  mortem,  osteophytes  were  found  on  the  posterior  border  of 
the  tibia  projecting  backwards,  and  it  was  evident  that  over  these, 
when  the  limb  was  straightened,  the  popliteal  vein,  a  very  smaU 
one,  had  been  stretched  and  closed.  Another  most  serious  risk  of 
at  once  straightening  a  contracted  knee  is  tetanus,  from  stretching 
of  the  contracted  popliteal  fascia  and  the  popliteal  nerves. 

(v.)  Old,  Neglected  Infantile  Paralysis. — Excision  of  the  knee 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  justifiable  here,  with  a  view  of  giving 
a  firm  support  in  the  case  of  a  limb  useless  from  its  flail-like, 
distorted  state.  I  speak  here  of  hospital  cases,  which  furnish 
those  miserably  crippled  lives  which  are  still  seen  from  time  to  time 
going  the  round  of  the  hospitals.  I  have  tried  it  in  one  case, 
where  the  result  is  good,  the  knee  having  healed  with  one  dress- 
ing, but  the  child  is  still  under  treatment  for  the  paralytic  talipes 
of  the  ankle,  and  paralysis  of  one  upper  extremity.  I  followed  in 
this  my  old  friend  G.  A.  Wright,  of  Manchester,  who  in  the  abstract 
of  cases  treated  in  the  Pendlebury  Hospital,  1884,  recordst  the 
result  of  a  case — a  girl,  aged  fourteen — in  which  he  had  success- 
fully excised  the  knee  and  ankle  in  such  a  case. 

B.  Injury. — Here  such  injuries  as  those  from  gunshot  and 
those  from  a  lacerated  wound  or  a  compound  fracture,  must  be 
considered  separately. 

1.  Gunshot. — "  The  results  of  the  excisions  of  the  knee-joint, 
performed  during  the  late  civil  war,  whether  the  operations  were 
primary,  intermediary,  or  secondary,  were  not  very  encouraging, 
forty-four  of  the  fifty-four  cases  in  which  the  issues  were  ascer- 

*  Just  after  this  another  London  surgeon  published  a  very  similar  case.  Suffi- 
cient attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  this  matter.  It  would  have  been  much 
wiser  on  my  part,  with  such  dense  and  old-standing  ankylosis,  not  to  have 
attempted  complete  straightening  at  once,  but  to  have  straightened  partly  with 
an  osteotome  at  first,  and  then  to  have  completely  rectified  the  position  later. 
I  have  adopted  this  mode  successfully  since,  on  a  much  older  patient,  with  almost 
as  much  contraction. 

t  The  knee  excised  in  18S3  was,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  sound,  straight,  and 
well.  The  ankle  remaining  very  weak,  was  excised,  December  1884,  by  a  trans- 
verse incision.  The  bones  were  soft  and  fatty,  and  could  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
The  tibia  and  astragalus  were  joined  with  stout  silver  wire,  the  ends  being 
twisted  and  knocked  down  ;  the  tendons  were  sutured  with  catgut.  The  wound 
was  healed  in  less  than  a  month.  Measurement  on  January  12,  1885,  showed 
2J  inches  shortening  as  the  result  of  the  two  excisions  ;  the  ankle  excision  din 
not  appear  to  have  perceptibly  shortened  the  limb,  while  there  is  1^  inch  less 
shortening  than  before  the  excision  of  the  knee.  No  doubt  the  limb  had  grown 
with  the  increased  power  and  use  in  it.  February  1885  :  The  child  could  now 
walk  across  the  room  upon  the  leg. 
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tained  having  terminated  fatally,  a  mortality  of  81*4  per  cent., 
exceeding  the  mortality  of  the  amputations  of  the  thigh  (53*8)  1 
by  27*6  per  cent."  (Otis,  loc.  swpra  cit.,  p.  419).  Sir  T.  Long- 
more  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  565)  lays  down  these  definite  rules  : 
"  From  all  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  regarding  gun- 
shot wounds  in  which  the  knee-joint  has  been  opened,  especially 
if  the  surfaces  of  the  bone  have  escaped  damage,  as  may  occasion- 
ally happen  with  modern  narrow  rifle  bullets,  and  even  in  other 
cases  where  one  of  the  bones  have  been  fissured,  or  partial  frac- 
ture has  occurred,  provided  early  immobilization  of  the  injured 
parts  can  be  secured,  antiseptic  treatment  carried  out,  and  the 
general  surroundings  are  sufficiently  hygienic,  it  may  now  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  conservative  treatment  ought  to  be  adopted. 
When,  however,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  wounds  have 
been  inflicted  are  such  that  the  precautionary  measures  and  modes 
of  treatment  mentioned  cannot  be  put  into  practice,  when  the 
patients  are  liable  to  be  moved  frequently  or  to  long  distances 
hurriedly,  and  without  adequate  protection,  or  when  the  joint  is  ] 
not  only  penetrated,  but  the  surrounding  coverings  are  much 
lacerated,  or  the  bones  are  comminuted  and  the  fragments  com-  ; 
pletely  detached,  the  sacrifice  of  the  limb  by  amputation  above 
the  joint  is  the  only  measure  calculated  to  afford  a  fair  promise  of 
safety  of  life  to  the  patient." 

2.  Injuries  other  than  Gunshot. — Excision  is  rarely  practicable 
here.  A  very  careful  consideration  of  the  local  and  general  con- 
ditions present  is  needful.  Amongst  the  former,  damage  limited 
to  the  articular  surfaces,  but  little  splintering  of  the  shafts  of  the 
bones,  an  intact  condition  of  the  soft  parts  behind  the  joint  are 
absolutely  essential.  No  less  important  is  it  to  weigh  the  more 
general  points  connected  with  the  patient — viz.,  his  age  not 
reckoned  by  years  only,  the  condition  of  his  viscera,  and  his 
habits;  all  these  points  are  attended  to  in  the  account  of  "The 
Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures,"  given  later  on.* 

Operation.t — The  more  I  perform  this  operation,  the  more  do 
I  feel  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Prof.  Bruns,  of  Tubingen,  that, 

*  An  interesting  case  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Atkinson  {Brit.  Med.  Jonriu, 
1883,  vol.  ii.  p.  70)  in  which,  eleven  weeks  after  a  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis 
of  the  femur  (simple)  with  displacement,  excision  was  performed.  The  patient 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  recovered,  but  the  report  is  only  carried  up  to  two  months  after 

the  operation.  . 

t  Before  and  throughout  an  excision  of  the  knee  the  operator  should  bear  w 
mind  the  following  points:— (1)  To  remove  every  atom  of  the  disease;  (2) 
secure  good  drainage ;  (3)  to  leave  the  bones  in  good  position  ;  (4)  to  ensti 
absolute  immobility  afterwards  ;  (5)  to  watch  for  and  at  once  attack  any  relaps 
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while  formerly  its  chief  object  was  to  remove  all  dead  bone,  it 
should  now  be  considered  of  chief  importance  to  remove  all  the 
o-ranulation-material  that  can  possibly  be  got  away,  and  that  the 
surgeon  should  not  content  himself  with  snipping  away  all  he 
can,  leaving  the  rest  to  caseate  or  become  scar-tissue  if  it  will,  but 
pursue  it  with  the  same  earnest  aim  of  extermination  as  he  would 
in  the  case  of  malignant  disease.  I  would  not  by  the  above  seem 
to  speak  slightingly  of  the  value  of  securing  healthy  and  correctly 
sawn  surfaces  of  bone,  as  on  these  largely  depends  firm  ankylosis 
and  a  sound  and  useful  limb,  but  I  would  insist  on  the  fact  that 
such  surfaces  are  secured  in  vain  if  pulpy  material  is  allowed  to 
remain,  and  that  it  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  recognised  that  other 
instruments — e.g.,  sharp  spoons  and  scissors  curved  on  the  flat — 
are,  to  the  full,  as  useful  as  the  saw. 

Before  the  time  of  the  excision,  any  flexion  of  the  knee  should 
be  corrected  as  far  as  possible  by  careful  weight  extension.  A 
knee  should  never  be  excised  while  flexed.  Such  a  step  will  not 
only  be  liable  to  lead  to  removing  bone  needlessly  in  order  to 
straighten  it,  but  stretching  the  contracted  deep  fascia  and  nerves 
may  lead  to  tetanus  (p.  1085).  The  risk  of  gangrene  has  also 
been  already  mentioned  (p.  1084). 

The  parts  being  duly  cleansed,  and  an  Esmarch's  bandage  * 
applied  at  mid-thigh,  the  limb  t  is  brought  over  the  edge  of  the 
table,  flexed,  and  held  by  an  assistant  as  in  Fig.  198. 

From  the  moment  of  commencing  the  operation  to  its  very 
close  the  surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  the  inveteracy  of  tubercular 
pulpy  material  (malignancy  would  probably  not  be  too  strong  a 
word),  and  in  his  endeavours  to  extirpate  the  disease  completely, 
both  in  the  soft  parts  and  in  the  bones,  his  operation  must  often 
combine  the  operations  of  erasion  and  excision.! 


*  Some  object  to  the  bandage  as  needless  and  as  likely  to  lead  to  troublesome 
oozing  after  the  operation.  This  may  be  met  by  firm  pressure  and  even  bandaging 
on  of  the  dressings,  so  as  to  distribute  any  oozing  evenly  throughout  them.  If 
an  Esmarch's  bandage  is  not  applied,  the  bleeding  during  the  operation  interferes 
with  the  removal  of  diseased  tissues,  requires  constant  pressure  to  arrest  it,  and 
taxes  the  patient's  resources  considerably.  Its  use  meets  another  risk,  which  is 
possibly  hypothetical,  and  that  is,  it  renders  impossible  the  general  diffusion  of 
tubercular  material  by  the  cut  veins  and  lymphatics.  Two  Esmarch's  bandages 
must  not  be  applied  if  there  is  any  risk  of  rupturing  a  pulpy  capsule,  or  where 
the  capsule  has  given  way  and  septic  sinuses  exist. 

t  Before  the  operation  the  area  of  incision  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  • 
the  foot  and  lower  leg  should  be  well  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool,  a  heel-stirrup 
being  applied  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sore  heel.    This  is  nailed  to  the  foot-piece 

:  If  operations  for  pulpy  knee  are  resorted  to  at  an  earlier  stage  in  hospital 
patients,  the  bones  will  less  and  less  need  interfering  with. 
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The  following  modes  of  exposing  the  joint  will  be  given  here  :— 
A.  Transverse,  Removing  the  Patella.  B.  Transverse,  through 
the  Patella.  C.  The  Semilunar  Flap  (lately  recommended  by 
Mr.  Barker,  and  attributed  by  him  to  Moreau). 

A.  Transverse,  Removing  the  PateUa  (Fig.  196). — This,  the 
Fm.  196.  older  method,  is  still  resorted 

to  by  those  surgeons  who,  like 
Mr.  Howse,  believe  that,  if  the 
patella  is  retained,  a  most 
serious  risk  is  run  of  leaving 
behind  pulpy  material  which 
will  require  removal  later  on 
under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances, and,  this  failing,  may 
lead  to  amputation. 

The  surgeon,  standing  on 
the  left  *  side  of  the  diseased 
knee  (the  opposite  limb  being 
tied  to  the  table),  makes  an 
incision  right  across  the  joint 
from  the  back  of  one  condyle 
to  that  of  the  other.t  This 
incision  passes  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  patella  and  divides  the  lateral  ligaments  at  once.  The 
soft  parts  being  then  dissected  up  for  2  inches  above  the  patella, 
so  as  to  expose  the  supra-patellar  pouch,  deep  incisions  are  made 
above  and  below  the  patella,  which  is  then  removed  and  the  joint 
opened.^ 

If  the  patella  is  ankylosed  to  the  condyles,  it  must  be  removed 
by  a  blunt  elevator,  aided  by  a  narrow  saw,  or,  better,  by  an 
osteotome  and  mallet.  No  violence  should  be  used  in  opening  a 
joint  partially  ankylosed,  or  the  epiphyses  may  easily  be  separated 
from  the  shaft,  especially  in  a  child. 

*  This  position  renders  it  much  easier  for  him  to  saw  the  femur  and  tibia. 

I  Beyond  this  spot  the  incision  should  not  go,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  internal 
saphena  vein.  This  would  lead  to  troublesome  oedema  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and, 
if  the  wound  should  become  septic,  might  bring  about  septic  phlebitis  and  pyaemia. 

+  I  invariably,  when  raising  the  flap  of  soft  parts  in  an  excision  of  the  knee, 
however  performed,  slit  them  up  by  a  vertical  incision,  going  to  the  upper  limit 
of  the  supra-patellar  pouch,  so  as  to  expose  fully  all  its  folds  and  recesses. 
Unless  this  is  done,  pulpy  material  is  very  easily  left  behind,  and,  later  on, 
breaking  down,  leads  to  oedema,  persistent  sinuses,  perforation  of  the  pouch  and 
escape  of  pulpy  suppuration  amongst  the  adductors  and  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
femoral,  and  perforating  vessels  where  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  it,  amputation 
being  eventually  called  for. 
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B.  Transverse,  through  the  Patella  (Fig.  197). — This  method, 
by  preserving  the  patella  and  the  insertion  of  the  quadriceps, 
partly  counterbalances  the  flexing-  action  of  the  hamstrings  *  at 


Pig.  197. 


the  same  time.     Used  by  Volk 
mann    many  years    ago,    it  was 
[  again  brought  under  the  notice  of 
English  surgeons  by  Mr.  Gol ding- 
Bird  in  a  case  which  he  brought 
:  before  the  Clinical  Society  (Trans., 
'vol.  xvi.  p.   82).    In  the  seven 
.  cases  in  which  I  have  employed 
iit,  it  has  given  excellent  results, 
I  though    I  have    not    sought  to 
obtain   the   movable  joint  which 
!Mr.  Golding  Bird  hopes  may ^  follow 
:on  this  method. 

The  transverse  incision  is  made 
here  much  as  in  the  first  method, 
only  across  the  middle  of  the 
patella ;  this  is  sawn  through  or 
divided  with  a  stout  knife,  the 
fragments  turned  up  and  down,t 
and  the  joint  freely  opened  (Fig.  197).  To  facilitate  thorough 
cleaning  out  of  the  supra-patellar  pouch,  I  always  slit  this  up, 
as  in  the  first  case,  by  a  vertical  incision. 

C.  Semilunar  Flap  (Moreau,  Barker).  —  Here  a  large 
U-shaped  flap  is  raised  by  a  semilunar  incision,}  starting  above 
Dne  condyle,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  tibial  tubercle,  crossing 
:he  leg  here  and  running  up  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
>ther  side.  In  raising  this  flap,  which  includes  all  the  soft  parts 
lown  to  the  bone,  either  the  ligamentum  patellse  should  be 
severed  (suturing  of  this  being  resorted  to  later),  or  the  tubero- 
sity, attached  to  the  ligament,  is  removed  with  a  chisel,  and 
subsequently  wired  down  (Barker). 

The  joint  ^  being  opened  by  one  of  the  above  incisions,  the 
mrgeon  begins  by  snipping  away,  with  blunt-pointed  scissors, 
uded  by  mouse-tooth  forceps,  every  atom  of  pulpy  tissue  around 
ue  patella  and  ligamentum  patellae,  going  as  close  to  the  bone  as 


Trans-patellar  excision. 


*  P.  1097. 

sLtuft*1"18  hGld  °Ufc  °f  ^  by  a  SharP  h°°k  °r  by  the  asePtic  flnger  of  an 
•ioll^pouch1011  Sh0Uld  beghl  SUfficien%  high  UP  t0  °Peu  free]y  the  supra- 
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possible,  removing  completely  the  altered  ligamentum  mucosum 
and  alaria.     Then  the  supra-patellar  pouch  is  in  every  case  slit 

up  *  with  a  sharp  bistoury 
'Fl0'  I98'  to  its  upper  limits  (readily 

reached  by  a  finger)  so  as  1 
to  lay  bare  every  crevice 
.and  remove  every  atom  of 
altered  tissue.    The  vasti 
fibres  will  now  be  bared, 
and  while  working  down-  ■ 
wards  on  the  inner  side 
the    proximity    of  the 
femoral  vessels  must  be  • 
remembered.      In  order 
to  deal  as  systematically 
as  possible  with  the  dis- 
eased synovial  tissue,  the 
lateral    and  crucial  liga- 
ments are  next  examined, 
and  every  particle  of  dis- 
eased tissue  removed,  only 
bright,  glistening,  clearly 
healthy  ligamentous  tissue 
being    left.t      But  as 
naked- eye  examination  in 
parts  perhaps  not  abso- 
lutely bloodless  may  easily 
be  fallacious,  it  is  much 
better  in  doubtful  cases  to 
remove  these  completely 
than  to  run  any  risk  what- 
ever.   The  assistant  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  limb 
now   brings  the  head  of 
the  tibia  well  into  view  by  pulling  the  calf  of  the  leg  well  for- 
ward with  one  hand  while  he  further  dislocates  the  bone  b; 
pushing  up  the  leg  (Fig.  198).  — 

*  I  look  on  this  as  one  of  the  most  ^^^tS^^T^Zion  to  pre- 
t  Prof.  Oilier  (toe.  infra  cit.  and  Ren.  de  Chr    1882)  drew  attenti n  ^ 

serving  the  lateral  ligaments,  if  V^t^Z^toX^**** 
and  capsule-i.e.,  those  tissues  which  will  keep  the  boaes  m  P  ^  carried 
tend  to  produce  ossifying  material.    This  w?U  not  mtexfere  if  ca  J 
out,  with  extirpating  diseased  parts,  while  it  will  go  far  to  pieve 
flexion  of  the  joint. 
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The  condition  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  is  next  examined,  and 
if  they  are  much  invaded  by  pulpy  tissue,  or  if  it  is  intended  to 
perform  a  complete  excision,  they  must  be  cut  away  completely. 

The  back  of  the  joint  is  next  taken  in  hand.  This  region  can 
be  far  more  effectively  dealt  with,  after  removal  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones.  If,  owing  to  the  case  being  an  early  one,  with  little  or  no 
caries,  the  surgeon  decides  to  remain  content  with,  an  erasion,  he 
must  still  deal  thoroughly  with  the  posterior  ligament  *  and 
deeper  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  joint  with  all  recesses  and  folds 
of  the  synovial  membrane.  To  expose  these  parts  thoroughly  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  assistant  should  manipulate  the 
limb  as  above  directed  at  one  time,  at  another  flex  the  leg  back 
towards  the  table,  while  occasionally  a  finger  in  the  popliteal  space 
will  keep  within  reach  any  altered  tissue  that  it  is  desired  to 
deal  with.  Every  pains  must  be  taken  to  use  the  scissors  system- 
atically and  thoroughly  here  as  elsewhere,  until  healthy  tissues 
are  reached,  and  not  to  dread  the  popliteal  artery  too  much.  This 
should  be  enforced  for  two  reasons.  If  any  diseased  tissues  are 
left  here,  they  will  be  shut  in  after  the  limb  is  extended  and 
impossible  to  deal  with,  save  by  a  fresh  and  probably  unsuccessful 
operation.  Again,  there  is  always  a  risk,  especially  in  a  surgeon's 
earlier  operations,  of  his  not  dealing  with  disease  here  with  suffi- 
cient thoroughness  from  dread  of  injuring  the  popliteal  artery. 
This  vessel  may  be  avoided  by  (i)  not  dipping  the  points  of  the 
scissors  deeply,  but  using  the  blades  as  far  as  possible  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  (2)  by  remembering  that  even 
after  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  has  been  entirely  snipped 
away  (a  matter  often  imperfectly  done)  there  is  still  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  structures  in  front  of  the  artery.  (3)  In  a  case 
where  it  is  necessary  to  go  very  deeply  to  remove  all  doubtful 
patches,  the  Esmarch  should  be  slackened  and  the  pulsation  felt 
for.    But  this  is  most  rarely  needed. 

After  all  diseased  tissues  at  the  back  have  been  thoroughly 
eradicated,  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  sides  of  the  joint  must  be 
examined.  In  one  case  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself  that  the 
limits  of  the  diseased  tissues  were  reached  till  the  tendons  of  the 
semi-tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus  came  into  view ;  and  in 
another,  that  of  the  sartorius,  caseating  foci  having  spread  down 
beneath  the  fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  If  an  erasion  is 
thought  sufficient,  the  surgeon,  having  gone  over  the  synovial 


_  *  This  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  are  liable  to  bo 
inefficiently  treated. 
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Fig,  199. 


membrane  systematically  and  in  detail,  now  attends  to  the  bones. 
With  a  stout,  sharp  scalpel,  he  scrapes  or  pares  off  from  the 
cartilaginous  surfaces  of  femur  and  tibia  any  adherent  pulpy 
material,  removing  thin  shavings  of  the  cartilage  where  needful. 
This  must  be  carried  out  to  the  very  back  of  the  condyles  and 

throughout  the  inter- condyloid 
notch,  and  around  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

It  now  remains  to  describe 
the  removal  of  the  bones  in  case 
erasion  is  not  sufficient.  Thus, 
excision  will  in  future  be  pro- 
bably called  for  only  in  cases 
of  long  standing,  where  caries 
is  present,  and  in  those  with 
sinuses  and  suppuration.  Where 
excision  is  evidently  needed,  the 
bones  should  be  sawn  after  the 
supra-patellar  pouch  is  cleared  out,  and  before  the  posterior  aspect, 
of  the  joint  is  taken  in  hand,  as  this  step  will  be  much  facilitated  ? 
thereby. 

The  femur,  held  as  steady  as  possible,  is  taken  first.  A  groove 
for  the  saw  is  first  so  marked  out  with  the  scalpel  as  to  remove 
about  one-third  of  the  condyles.  In  severer  cases,  or  where  the 
above  section  will  clearly  be  insufficient,  half,  or  even  two-thirds, 
of  the  articular  surface  may  be  removed,  but  no  section  should  be 
made  further  back  than  this,  or  the  epiphysis  will  be  trenched 
upon  with  serious  after-results*  The  section  of  the  femur  should 
be  made  slightly  from  above  downwards,  and  from  behind  lor- 
wards,  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  articular  cartilage  and  at  right 

angles  with  the  shaft.  . 

The  tibia  is  taken  next,  and  a  groove  marked  out  with  the 
knife  about  &  inch  below  the  articular  cartilage.     A  Butchers 

*  Dr.  Hoffa,  of  Wurzbuxg  {Arch.  f.  Klin.  Chir.,  Bd  xxxii  Heft  4,  i88f ij 
Annals  of  Surgery,  March  1886),  brings  forward  cases  to  show  M  «n«  °f 
both  epiphyses^  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  to  shortening,  amoun  :ng  to  25  ( 
r  j  cm  J  A  inch),  while  in  another  case  it  amounted  m  two  years  to  10  cm  Lo* 
S  tTe  femoral  epiphysis  alone  showed  ,7 cm  of  sh ortenin EJ»«*J<™ ^  3 
in  a  year  and  a  half.    Two  cases  of  the  like  duration  affecting  *e  tib«*  ^ 
Showed  respectively  rSi  and  6  cm.    It  is,  however,  well  ^^^3 
shortening  may  occur  in  cases  treated  expectantly     Dr  Hoffa  found  >»  one 
with  ankylosis  at  an  angle  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  7™^^%$ 
amounted  to  18  cm.  ;  in  nine  other  such  cases,  [^SJ^^Z^ 
eight  years,  the  shortening  varied  from  1  to  i3i  cm.  with  angular  contra 
in  most  cases,  and  with  very  marked  atrophy  and  trophic  disturbances. 
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saw,  set  horizontally,  is  used  from  behind  forwards,  and  on  a  per- 
fectly level  plane.  Neither  here  nor  in  sawing  the  femur  must 
the  slightest  wobbling  of 
the  saw  be  permitted. 

About  I  inch  only  of 
the  tibia  should  be  re- 
moved, just  enough  in 
fact  to  expose  healthy 
cancellous  tissue,  and  no 
more.  Of  the  femur, 
no  more  than  1 5  inch 
should  be  removed  if 
possible.*  Any  soft 
yellow,  cheesy,  fatty 
patches,  any  cancellous 
tissue  into  which  pulpy 
tissue  has  dipped  after 
perforating  the  cartilage,  should  be  carefully  removed  with  a 
gouge.  Where,  however,  there  is  much  caries  or  the  above 
patches  are  numerous,  breaking  down  readily  under  the  finger- 
nail, more  than  one  slice  of  bone  had  better  be  removed. 

The  whole  wound  is  now  finally  most  carefully  scrutinized, 
every  outlying  angle  and  recess  being  examined  for  pulpy  tissue 
left  behind. 

The  Esmarch's  bandage  is  now  removed,  and  while  lint  wrung  out 
of  1  in  2000  hyd.  perch,  is  held  firmly  over  the  sawn  tibia,  any 
bleeding  points  in  the  upper  half  of  the  wound  are  attended  to. 
The  safest  way  of  arresting  the  bleeding  is  by  underrunning  with 
chromic  gut  and  fine  needles  all  the  vessels  which  spirt,  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Howse  ;  or  Mr.  Barker's  plan  (p.  1094)  may  be  tried. 
Bleeding  from  the  cancellous  tissue  will  be  arrested  by  placing  the 
bones  in  contact.t  If  there  is  any  tendency  of  the  edges  of  the 
skin  to  fold  in,  these  must  be  shortened. 


*  Very  much  larger  amounts  may  be  removed  if  needful,  especially  in  children 
and  young  adults,  with  good  reparative  power.  If  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to 
trench  upon  the  epiphyses  it  should  be  with  the  gouge,  and  not  with  the  saw, 
if  possible.  In  one  case  of  a  boy,  aged  seven,  the  bones  being  carious,  soft,  and 
fatty,  a  large  patch  of  cheesy,  fatty  bone  presented  itself  in  the  head  of  the 
tibia  after  the  first  slice  had  been  removed.  •  On  removing  this,  the  gouge  entered 
the  medullary  canal,  which  was  exposed,  gaping  on  the  sawn  surface.  I  was 
doubtful  how  far  union  would  take  place  here,  but  three  years  later  the  bey  had 
a  most  useful  limb,  probably  from  a  ring  of  epiphysial  t  issue  being  left, 

t  The  following  vessels  will  be  found  to  give  the  chief  trouble  after  a  combined 
erasion  and  excision  :— One  or  two  running  down  in  •  the  periosteum  over  the 
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The  patella,  if  sawn,  is  now  drilled  and  wired,  or  united  with 
stout  silk  or  chromic  gut.  I  prefer  the  first,  the  wire  being  left 
long  and  removed  in  about  a  fortnight. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  tibia  and  femur  should  be 
united  by  wiring  or  pegging.*  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  bones 
have  been  so  sawn  as  to  bring  their  faces  squarely  together,  with 
sufficiently  exact  closeness  to  prevent  more  than  a  finger-nail 
being  inserted  between  them,  and  if  they  are  put  up  with  the 
security  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Howse's  method,  the  above  aids 
are  not  needed. f  Failure  of  excision  is  due  not  to  deficiency  of 
repair  in  the  bones,  but,  as  a  rule,  to  persistency  of  pnlpy,  tuber- 
cular material. 

Another  means  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage,  and  one  which  I 
have  followed  in  my  last  six  cases  of  excision  and  erasion,  is  that 
advised  by  Mr.  Barker  (Hunt.  Lect.,  supra  cit).  The  Esmarch's 
bandage  is  here  not  removed  until  the  dressings — a  thick  layer  of 
sal-alembroth  gauze,  sal-ale mbroth  or  salicylic  wool,  or  wood  wool 
— are  firmly  bandaged  in  position.  To  admit  of  sufficient  pres- 
sure being  applied  to  check  the  oozing  and  to  distribute  it  evenly 
through  the  dressings,  a  white  bandage  should  first  be  applied 
from  the  foot  to  the  upper  third  of  the  leg.  If  one  of  Mr.  Howse's 
splints  is  employed,  the  Esmarch's  bandage  must  be  applied  suffi- 
ciently high  up  the  thigh  not  to  interfere  with  the  limb  being 
placed  in  the  splint,  as  this  has  to  be  done  before  the  dressings 
are  applied.  I  have  found  Mr.  Barker's  plan  quite  satisfactory, 
as  long  as  care  is  taken  to  provide  sufficient  drainage:  two 
drainage  tubes  should  now  be  passed  from  the  sides  of  the  trans- 
verse incision  to  the  back  of  the  popliteal  space,  by  counter- 
puncture. 

The  amount  of  drainage  needed  will  vary.  I  usually,  even  m 
the  least  severe  cases,  insert  one  drainage-tube  projecting  above 
from  the  remains  of  the  supra-patellar  pouch,  and  below  (by  a 
counter-puncture)  low  down  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  popliteal 
space.  Where  there  has  been  much  pulpy  mischief  to  clear  out, 
or  much  oozing,  the  above  should  never  be  dispensed  with,  and 


femur,  one  or  two  in  the  cut  periosteum  surrounding  the  sawn  margin  of  the  tibia, 
and  one  from  the  azygos  articular  in  the  posterior  ligament. 

*  The  bones  have  been  united  with  different  forms  of  pegs  or  nails,  or  by  wire, 
stout  carbolized  silk,  or  chromic  gut. 

t  I  may  be  speaking  with  insufficient  knowledge,  but  I  am  under  a  strong 
impression  that  the  advocates  of  these  aids  have  not  made  trial  of  the  absolute 
fixity  ensured  by  a  well-applied  Howse's  splint  {vide  infra).    Mr.  Morrant  Bakci  * 
and  Mr.  Howard  Marsh's  methods  of  fixing  the  bones  by  steel  or  bone  pins  wu 
be  found  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1887,  vol.  i.  pp.  321-  389- 
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another  tube  should  be  similarly  placed  on  the  inner  side.  Twc 
or  three  sutures  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  middle  of  the  incision, 
the  sides  being  always  left  open.  Before  closing  the  wound,  I 
dust  a  little  iodoform,  finely  powdered,  over  the  different  surfaces, 
and  dry  these  scrupulously,  when  the  sutures  are  in  place.  Mr. 
Howse's  splint  is  now  applied.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  most  excellent  method  devised  by  my  colleague,  the 
following  brief  account*  may  be  useful.  The  arrangement 
will  be  found  most  simple,  and  equally  efficient  in  admitting 
of  antiseptic  dressing  and  maintaining  the  parts  in  absolute  rest. 
The  splint  consists  of  two  interrupted  tinned-iron  troughs  for  the 
thigh  and  leg  joined  by  a  posterior  bar.  This  is  from  4  to  6  inches 
long,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ;  it  is  convex  from  side  to 
side  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  popliteal  space,  and  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  if  any  alterations  in  the  interruption  are  required. 
At  the  end  of  the  splint  is  an  adjustable  foot-piece. 

The  limb  being  laid  in  the  splint,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  posterior  bar  being  in  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  space,  the 
foot  must  be  well  down  on  the  foot-piece ;  if  the  splint  grips  the 
thigh  or  leg  too  tightly  or  rides  too  loosely,  it  must  be  bent  out 
or  in  with  iron  "  crows."  The  dressings  are  now  applied,  prefer- 
ably those  of  dry  sal-alembroth  or  iodoform  gauze  (p.  1096). 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  bandaging  from  below  upwards  and 
from  within  outwards,  the  bandage  being  laid  on  evenly  and 
firmly  so  as  to  distribute  the  discharges,  evenly,  right  through 
the  dressings,  and  to  prevent  their  coming  through  at  one  or 
two  spots.  The  splint  is  next  secured  to  the  limb  with  "waxed 
bandages,''  prepared  by  passing  them  through  a  mixture  of 
ordinary  yellow  wax  and  olive  oil,  in  proportions  sufficient  to 
make  the  wax  soft  and  workable.  After  they  are  applied  to  the 
leg  and  thigh  they  are  painted  over  with  a  little  hot  wax  mixture, 
so  as  to  make  them  weld  into  one  mass.t  The  limb,  thus  secured, 
is  slung  with  cord  and  pulley  to  a  Howse's  cradle.  This  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  bed ;  the  patient  lies  on  a  half  water-bed.  If 
this  splint  is  not  at  hand,  a  back  splint,  interrupted  at  the  knee, 
with  a  foot-piece,  and  two  side  splints  opposite  to  the  knee,  the  back- 
splint  being  secured  with  plaster-of- Paris,  is  the  best  substitute. 


*  Guy's  Hasp.  Beports,  1877,  vol.  xxii.  p.  503,  and  the  accompanying  plate. 

t  The  splint  is  usually  lined  with  lint  wrung  out:  of  the  above  mixture.  But 
the  popliteal  bar  and  any  of  the  splint  close  to  the  wound  must  be  metal  only, 
uncovered,  to  favour  asepsis.  If  any  spaces  are  found  to  exist  between  the  limb 
and  the  splint  they  may  be  rilled  in  with  cotton-wool,  soaked  in  some  of  the  hot 
wax  mixture. 
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The  chief  points  now  are  (1)  to  ensure  as  absolute  immobility 
as  possible ;  (2)  to  employ  as  infrequent*  dressings  as  practicable; 
(3)  to  watch  for  every  sign  of  relapse,  and  to  attack  it  as  soon  as 
noticed,  t 

After-treatment. — Morphia  or  laudanum  should  be  used  freely 
at  first,  if  needful.  If  the  temperature  keep  down,  the  dressings 
should  be  left  undisturbed  for  two  weeks,  when  an  anaesthetic 
should  be  given  to  remove  the  wire  if  the  excision  has  been  a 
trans-patellar  one,  take  out  any  drainage-tubes,  and  also  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  persistent  sinuses  pointing  to  residual  pulpy 
material.  These,  if  found,  must  be  slit  up  with  a  sharp-pointed 
curved  bistoury,  and  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon.  While  this 
may  be  repeated  every  two  weeks,  on  five  or  six  occasions  success- 
fully, the  more  deliberately  the  surgeon  endeavours  to  extirpate 
the  disease  both  in  the  soft  parts  and  in  the  bones,  the  more  he 
treats  it  as  if  malignant  at  first,  the  less  often  will  he  have  to 
interfere  later  on. 

In  about  three  months,  Mr.  Howse's  splint  may  be  left  off 
and  a  leather  splint  fitted  on,  carrying  a  metal  bar  to  resist  the 


,  *  Infrequency  of  dressings  has  been  strongly  insisted  on  by  Prof.  Oilier  {Rev. 
de  Chvr.,  August  1887 ;  Annals  of  Surgery,  November  1887,  p.  424).  This 
most  important  economy — of  pain  to  the  patient,  and  time  to  the  surgeon- 
is  only  to  be  secured  by — (1)  Removing  every  atom  of  the  disease  that  can  be 
got  at.  (2)  Providing  drainage.  The  more  thoroughly  the  disease  is  extirpated, 
the  less  need  is  there  to  drain  ;  but  however  completely  the  disease  is  removed, 
many  sutures  should  not  be  employed,  especially  at  the  ends  of  the  wound. 
(3)  Using  dry  dressings.  Of  these  sal-alembroth  or  iodoform  gauze  (either  being 
used  with  iodoform)  is  the  best,  the  first  being  the  one  I  prefer,  from  its  efficiency, 
its  softness,  its  cheapness,  and  the  fact  that  the  parts  not  discoloured  by  the 
discharges  can  be  used  again.  Excellent  pioneering  work  as  carbolic  oil  gauze 
did,  it  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  moist.  Unless  most  carefully  wrung 
out— a  thing  difficult  to  secure  in  a  surgical  ward,  where  a  large  number  of 
dressings  have  to  be  provided  together — within  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  much  of  the  discharge  was  oily  and  how  much  serous :  the 
surgeon  knowing  that  he  would  not  have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  case— perhaps 
an  important  one— for  another  twenty-four  hours,  had  the  dressings  changed, 
very  often,  I  think,  needlessly.  Of  course,  in  many  cases  this  infrequency  of 
dressings  is  impossible  to  secure— e.g.,  where  all  the  disease  cannot  have  been 
removed  at  the  first  operation,  and  the  temperature  keeps  up,  probably  accom- 
panied with  pain  ;  (2)  where  sinuses  have  been  present,  and  the  joint  is  probably 
septic.  In  such  cases,  if  needful,  the  dressings  must  be  changed  daily,  to  enable 
the  surgeon  at  once  to  decide  as  to  the  need  of  again  attacking  any  relapse  {vide 
awpr'a).  Infrequency  of  dressings  will  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  drainage- 
tubes.  . 
'  t  It  is  especially,  I  think,  from  neglect  of  this  last  detail,  that  the  fact  ames 
that  almost  as  many  cases  are  lost  from  mistakes  in  the  after-treatment  as  from 
want  of  skill  in  the  operation. 
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tendency  to  flexion.  Some  such  fixed  apparatus  should  be  worn, 
in  children,  for  three  or  more  years.* 

Causes  of  Failure  and  Death  after  Excision  of  the  Knee. — 
1.  Inveterate  persistence  of  pulpy  material  leading  to  (a)  giving 
way  of  the  supra-patellar  pouch,  and  the  results  mentioned  at 
p.  1088  ;  (f3)  to  formation  of  caseating  foci,  especially  at  the 
back  of  the  joint  (p.  109 1 ),  and  only  to  be  removed  by  re-excision 
or  amputation.     2.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the  bone  ends, 
with  caries  and  chronic  osteo-myelitis.     3.  Deficient  reparative 
power,  leading  to  bed-sores,  emaciation,  irritative  fever,  hectic. 
4.  Co-existence  or  subsequent  development  of  such  visceral  dis- 
eases as  phthisis,   &c.     5.  Surgical  scarlet  fever.     6.  Septic 
Conditions. — For  these  the  surgeon  will,  nowadays,  be,  as  a 
rule,  entirely  to  blame.     7.  Tetanus  (p.  1085).     8.  Secondary 
Hemorrhage. — Another  very  rare  condition.      9.  Fat  Embol- 
ism.— This  is  a  still  rarer  condition,  but  one  which,  on  account  of 
the  interest  it  excited  some  years  ago,  and  because  it  has  once,  at 
least,  proved  fatal,  deserves  mention  here.    The  case  was  that  of 
a  child,  aged  twelve,  submitted  to  excision  for  pulpy  disease  by 
Vogt,  of  G-riefswald  (Cent.  f.  Chir.,  1883,  p.  24).    The  bones 
were  so  fatty  as  to  cut  with  a  knife.    Though  but  little  chloro- 
form had  been  given,  and  the  loss  of  blood  had  been  slight,  the 
patient  died  twenty-four  hours  later  with  shallow  respirations, 
feeble  pulse,  and  low  temperature.     Fat  embolism  of  the  lungs, 
extensively  diffused,  was  found  post  mortem.    Vogt  considered 
that  this  case  predisposed  to  fat  embolism.     Thus  cut  vessels 
were  exposed  on  the  sawn  surfaces  with  plenty  of  free  oily  matter 
close  by,  and  unable  to  escape,  owing  to  the  bone-ends  being  in 
close  contact  (two  wire  sutures  were  used).    A  similar  case,  after 
hip  resection,  by  Prof.  Lticke,  is  mentioned.     Prof.  Vogt  thought 
that  he  would  amputate  in  another  case  if,  after  excision  of  the 
knee,  the  limb  could  not  be  straightened  without  close  apposition 
of  the  sawn  fatty  bone-ends.     9.  Shock.— This,  though  rare, 

(  In  early  life  callus-like  material  is  thrown  out  quickly,  and  often  somewhat 
irregularly,  between  the  bones,  but  it  is  extremely  slow  in  really  ossifying.  As 
the  quadriceps  extensor  wastes  much  more  quickly  than  the  hamstrings,  even 
when  the  patella  is  retained,  the  latter  muscles  keep  up  their  action  on  the  tibia 
for  months,  and  even  for  years,  until  the  union  is  firm.  Tenotomy  has  been 
advised,  and  even  resection  of  all  the  hamstring  tendons  (Dr.  Phelps'  Xew  York 
Med,  Becord,  July  21,  1886  ;  Annals  of  Surge,-,,,  October  1886,  p.  364).  I  think 
however,  that  retaining  the  bones  immobile  and  in  good  position,  securing  ear5 
healing  of  the  wound,  wearing  a  stiff  apparatus,  and,  wherever  practicable? usine 
the  trans-patellar  method,  will  best  ensure  a  limb  soundly  ankylosed  in  .rood 
position.    A  knee  bent  later  on  can  be  easily  straightened. 
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must  be  remembered.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  lost  a  case  from  this 
cause.  The  patient  was  a  delicate  boy,  aged  seven,  with  a  large 
pulpy  knee.  As  there  was  no  suppuration,  no  sinuses,  nor 
evidence  of  much  mischief  in  the  bones,  I,  unwisely  as  it  proved, 
tried  to  save  the  limb.  The  child  sank  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
Volkmann  (Cent.  f.  Chir.,  Bd.  xii.  Heft  9,  Feb.  28,  1885  ;  Ann. 
of  Surg.,  May  1885,  p.  486)  draws  attention  to  the  need  of 
taking  care  in  children  that  too  much  blood  is  not  lost,  and  that 
deep  narcosis  is  not  too  prolonged. 

ERASION*  OF  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

Definition. — By  this  operation,  which  we  owe  to  G.  A.  Wright,t 
of  Manchester,  is  meant  a  systematic  removal  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  which  is,  here,  so  often  pulpy.  If  the  ligaments  are 
diseased,  they  are  also  removed  ;  but  if  the  bones  and  cartilage 
be  involved,  it  must  be  only  to  a  slight  degree,  so  that  all  the 
disease  can  be  got  away  by  paring  with  a  knife,  or  scraping  out 
with  a  sharp  spoon.  Where  sections  of  the  bone  have  to  be 
made,  the  operation  becomes  an  excision  as  well  as  an  erasion. 

*  Lancet,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  992;  Med.  Chron.,  July  1885.    See  also  a  paper  byl 
Mr.  Shield  {Ann.  of  Surg.,  Feb.  1888),  and  one  by  Mr.  Owen  {Med.- Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  lxxii.  p.  56).    The  following  are  Mr.  Wright's  conclusions  :  "  In  those  that 
have  done  well  the  common  factors  appear  to  be:  (1)  absence  or  very  small 
amount  of  suppuration  ;  (2)  superficial  or,  at  least,  not  widespread  bone  dis- 
ease ;  (3)  absence  of  general  tuberculosis.    In  short,  fairly  early  disease  in  a  not 
hopelessly  tuberculous  child.    This  pretty  well  corresponds  to  the  cases  generally 
considered  suitable  for  excision.    I  have  not  yet  tried  the  operation  in  adults. 
It  is  clear  that  extensive  disease  of  bone  and  much  suppuration  will  not  allow 
good  results  to  be  obtained  by  erasion  ;  neither,  as  a  general  rule,  will  they  by 
excision,  though  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  knee  may  be  successfully  excised  in 
cases  where  erasion  is  out  of  the  question,  as  shown  by  excision  succeeding  where 
erasion  has  failed.    Although  in  one  case  a  freely  movable  joint  resulted,  I  do 
not  advise  the  attempt  to  obtain  mobility  by  early  passive  movement,  except  in 
a  few  instances  where  the  wound  has  healed  at  once,  and  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  such  as  dense  and  lowly  vitalized  cicatricial  tissue.    Erasion,  if  it 
fails,  leaves  the  limb  little,  if  at  all,  in  worse  condition  for  excision  afterwards. 
In  those  cases  where  amputation  became  necessary,  either  the  local  or  constitu- 
tional condition  forbade  hope  of  successful  excision.    Where  it  succeeds,  erasion 
leaves  as  sound  a  limb  as  excision,  without  shortening.    In  some  cases  there  may 
be  mobility,  though  I  think  in  most  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  enough 
mobility  to  be  useful  ;  here  the  limb  is  very  liable  to  become  flexed  after  heal- 
ing of  the  wound,  but  the  same  is  true  of  excision  in  children.    I  think,  then, 
that  in  suitable  cases  erasion  is,  in  disease  of  the  knee,  better  surgery  than 
excision,  but  its  application  is  strictly  limited.    In  all  cases  I  have  employed 
strictly  Listerian  antiseptics."  .  tCoc\ 

t  Arthrcctomy  was  a  term  introduced  by  Volkmann  {Cent.  f.  Chir.,  iSM). 
It  is  less  accurate,  and  etymologically  comes  too  near  to  excision. 
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Value  of  Evasion  as  covipared  with  Excision ;  Suitable  and 
Unsuitable  Cases. — Where  a  knee-joint  the  site  of  pulpy  trouble 
resists,  in  hospital  patients,  non-operative  treatment  continued  for 
three  or  four  months ;  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  caseation  in 
the  joint  (very  difficult  to  tell,  but  indicated  by  chronic  obstinacy 
of  the  disease,  by  spots  where  the  feel  is  distinctly  doughy  or 
becoming  bluish  in  tint) — in  other  words,  where  the  disease  is 
early,  but  owing  to  the  patient's  surroundings  will  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  erasion  is  preferable  to  excision.    Its  advantages  are, 
(1)  There  is  no  removal  of  bone-slices,  and,  still  less,  any  inter- 
ference with  the  epiphyses.    Thus  there  is  no  shortening  and  no 
arrest  of  growth.   This  latter  advantage  will  be  at  once  recognized, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  (p.  1042)  the  increase  in  length  of 
the  femur  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  junction  of  its  shaft  with  the 
lower  epiphysis,  and  in  the  case  of  the  tibia  at  its  upper  epiphysis. 
In  one  of  my  cases,  a  girl  of  eleven,  there  was  not  only  no 
shortening,  but  repeated  careful  measurements  showed  \  an  inch 
increase  of  length,  perhaps  due  to  the  increase  of  vascularity  after 
the  operation,  about  the  above-mentioned  epiphyses.    (2)  With 
regard  to  the  retention  of  mobility,  the  frequency  with  which  this 
has  been  obtained  and  its  advantage  have  been,  in  my  opinion, 
much  exaggerated.     I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  larger 
number  of  carefully  published  cases  will  show  that  where  move- 
ment is  sought  for  the  risk  is  run  of  a  certain  degree  of  perma- 
nent flexion.    I  should  strongly  dissuade  from  any  attempt  to 
secure  mobility  in  the  case  of  the  knee  and  ankle.     (3)  The 
ligaments  are  less  interfered  with,  and  thus  the  ties  of  the  joint 
being  preserved,  firm  union  is  more  speedy.     (4)  If  performed 
early,  erasion,  like  excision,  cuts  short  the  disease,  and  thus  gives 
a  considerable  saving  of  time  in  children,  at  an  age  when  every 
month  is  of  great  importance.     (5)  It  is  better  suited  to  young 
children.    Thus,  as  it  does  not  arrest  development,  it  may  be 
used  very  early.    Wright  has  operated  "  with  perfect  success  in 
a  child  under  two  years  of  age." 

The  disadvantage  of  erasion — I  am  speaking  only  from  an  expe- 
rience of  eight  cases— is,  I  think,  chiefly  this,  that  if  the  operation 
fail,  excision  is  rendered  much  more  difficult.  I  cannot  here 
at  all  agree  with  the  statement  of  my  old  friend,  the  chief 
authority  on  this  subject,  that  erasion,  if  it  fail,  leaves  the  limb 
little,  if  at  all,  in  worse  condition  for  excision  afterwards.  This 
is  true  of  the  limb,  but  not  of  the  joint.  In  one  case  of  my 
eight  erasions  which  required  excision,  I  found  that  the  previous 
operation  had  entirely  obliterated  the  usual  landmarks,  and  that 
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great  difficulty  was  experienced  and  much  care  needed  in  dealing 
with  such  parts  as  the  remains  of  the  posterior  ligament. 

The  cases  suitable  for  evasion  are  those  where  the  disease  is 
limited,  or  almost  limited,  to  the  synovial  membrane,  with  little, 
if  any,  caseation  ;  where  the  cartilage  and  bones  are  almost  intact, 
where  there  are  no  abscesses  or  sinuses,  where  there  is  no  evidence 
of  other  tubercular  disease,  and  where  the  power  of  repair  is 
satisfactory. 

Operation. — The  preliminaries  are  the  same  as  for  excision 
(p.  1087).   In  order  to  expose  the  supra-patellar  pouch  thoroughly, 
either  a  trans-patellar  incision  or  a  semilunar  one  with  its  con- 
vexity wpwards  (the  flap  being  thrown  down)  should  be  employed. 
I  [prefer  the  former  (p.  1089);  but  to  ensure  thorough  exposure 
of  the  supra-patellar  region,  a  very  dangerous  area  on  account  of 
its  numerous  nooks  and  crannies  which  give  lurking-places  to 
pulpy  mischief,  I  always  slit  this  pouch  right  up  to  its  very  top 
with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  thus  dividing  the  upper  flap  into 
two.     G.  A.  Wright  ensures  the  same  end  by  making  "longi- 
tudinal incisions  through  the  tissues  on  each  side  of  both  halves 
of  the  patella,  upwards  as  far  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  synovial 
pouch,  and  downwards  nearly  to  the  tubercle  of  the  patella." 
The  flaps  being  then  one  by  one  thoroughly  everted  with  a  sharp 
hook,  taking  the  upper  half  of  the  joint  first,  I  seize  the  tip  of 
one  of  the  flaps  with  minute  tooth-forceps,  and  then  with  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  curved  on  the  flap  dissect  the  diseased  synovial 
membrane  off  the  under  surface  of  the  split  quadriceps  expansion 
in  a  continuous  strip  till  the  uppermost  limit  of  the  supra-patellar 
pouch  is  reached.    The  reflection  of  the  synovial  membrane  over 
the  front  of  the  femur  is  then  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  leaving 
the  periosteum  on  this  quite  clean.    The  joint  being  then  well 
bent,  and  the  tibia  being  brought  forward  as  directed  (p.  1090, 
Fig.  198),  the  crucial  ligaments,  the  semilunar  cartilages,  the 
inter-condyloid  notch,  and  the  synovial  reflections  behind  the 
crucial  ligaments  are  carefully  inspected.    To  do  this  thoroughly 
it  is  absolutely  needful  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments  freely. 
With  regard  to  the  other  structures,  some  retain  the  semilunar 
cartilages  if  healthy,  others  remove  them  in  any  case.    For  my 
part,  as  it  is  so  essential  to  remove  all  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  as  this  is  impossible  unless  the  semilunar  cartilages  go,  I 
always  remove  them.    With  regard  to  the  crucial  ligaments,  the 
anterior  nearly  always  requires  removal ;  the  posterior,  if  clearly 
healthy  and  glistening,  may  remain.    The  inter-condyloid  notch, 
and  the  reflection  behind  the  crucial  ligaments,  is  then  taken  in 
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hand,  very  wide  flexion  of  the  joint,  and  a  finger  of  an  assistant 
in  the  popliteal  space,  here  facilitating  this,  the  most  difficult 
and  important  part  of  the  operation.     When  much  disease  is 
present  here  in  the  synovial  membrane,  both  crucial  ligaments 
must  be  unhesitatingly  divided,  and,  if  needful,  the  overhanging 
posterior  part  of  the  condyles  must  be  cut  away.     In  dealing 
with  the  synovial  membrane  in  the  inter-condyloid  notch,  the 
surgeon  must  remember  that  he  will  never  have  a  similar  chance 
of  dealing  with  the  disease  here,  and  that,  if  any  is  left  behind, 
excision,  and  perhaps  amputation,  will  be  called  for.   The  synovial 
membrane  around  the  lower  half  of  the  patella  is  then  removed, 
and  finally  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  examined.     Any  pits  and 
foci  are  gouged  out,  and  more  extensive  ulceration  shaved  off 
with  a  strong  sharp  knife.    Drainage  is  then  provided  by  making 
counter-punctures  with  a  Lister's  sinus-forceps  in  the  popliteal 
space,  on  each  side  of  the  limb*    The  dressings  are  applied  with 
the  same  precautions  given  at  p.  1094,  and  when  the  limb  is 
placed  in  the  splint  the  Esmarch's  bandage  is  removed.  Through- 
out the  operation  irrigation  with  lot.  hyd.  perch.,  1  in  2000,  should 
be  diligently  employed. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  after  excision  (p.  1096) ;  as 
there  is  the  same  tendency  for  a  long  while  for  the  limb  to  become 
flexed,  there  is  the  same  urgent  need  for  a  rigid  apparatus  for 
several  years. 

Causes  of  Failure  after  Erasion. — These  are  chiefly  :  ( 1 )  Some 
of  the  disease  is  left  behind.  This  is  known  by  a  persistent 
sinus,  and  the  liability  of  the  limb  to  become  puffy,  hot,  and 
tender.  (2)  Inability  of  the  patient  to  repair  the  wound  which 
is  left.     (3)  Failure  of  the  surgeon  to  maintain  asepsis. 

"WIRING  UNUNITED  FRACTURES  OF  PATELLA. 

This  operation,  brought  before  the  profession  by  Sir  J.  Lister 
in  1883,  seems  lately  to  have  dropped  out  of  notice.  This  is 
perhaps  due  to  two  facts :  (a)  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  quite 
sufficiently  good  result  is  obtained  by  non-operative  means,  f 

*  Some  advise  a  drainage-tube  to  be  passed  by  counter-puncture  through  the 
middle  of  the  popliteal  space.  I  object  to  this  plan,  as  the  tube  is  likely  to 
become  blocked  when  the  bones  are  brought  into  position,  and,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  retain  it  for  a  while,  it  may  easily,  by  its  pressure,  produce  caries. 

+  Mr.  Ogier  Ward  (Lancet,  November  1,  1884),  in  some  interesting  remarks  011 
three  cases — of  which  one  was  treated  without,  and  the  other  two  by,  wiring — shows 
that  in  the  first  the  total  time  lost  before  resuming  work  was  twenty-seven  weeks, 
and  in  the  two  wired,  thirteen  and  eight  weeks  respectively  ;  that  the  first  case 
could  not  kneel  before  nine  months,  while  the  other  two  could  do  so  six  and  five 
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(b)  In  spite  of  the  vastly  increased  familiarity  with  antiseptic 
details,  and  their  simplification,  much  of  the  old  dread  of  opening  , 
the  knee-joint  still  survives.  The  question  was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently thrashed  out  to  make  it  clear  that  the  operation  is  justifi- 
able under  certain  conditions.  The  indications  may  be  stated 
somewhat  thus : — 

1.  In  Sir  J.  Lister's  words  (loc.  supra  cit.),  "  no  man  is  justified 
in  performing  such  an  operation  unless  he  can  say  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  he  considers  himself  morally  certain  of  avoiding 
the  entrance  of  any  septic  mischief  into  the  wound." 

2.  Certain  Cases  of  Old  Fracture  of  the  Patella. — This  im- 
portant matter  must  be  taken  somewhat  in  detail.  The  chief 
points  here  justifying  resort  to  wiring  are— (a)  Failure  of  previous 
treatment,  especially  in  hospital  patients.  (6)  A  useless^  limb, 
especially  in  a  man  whose  occupation  entails  much  walking  or 
standing,  where  the  gait  is  helpless  and  requires  much  attention, 
or  where' many  falls  have  followed  involving  serious  risk  of  frac- 
ture on  the  opposite  side,  (c)  Where  both  patelte  are  fractured. 
(d)  Where  the  patient  is  young  and  has  many  years  of  active  life 
before  him.  (e)  Where;  if  not  young,  the  patient  is  sufficiently 
healthy.  (/)  Where  enough  is  known  of  the  patient's  habits  to 
ensure  his  being  amenable. 

3  Recent  Fractures.— These  must  be  considered  separately, 
according  as  they  axe— (a)  simple;  or  (&)  compound.  In  the 
former  case  the  general  opinion  of  the  profession  has  appeared 
to  be  against  operation,  owing  to  the  good  result  which  usually 
follows  on  non-operative  measures.  Prof.  Lister's*  five  cases 
of  wiring  in  recent  fractures  prove  how  safe  this  method  is  in 
skilled  hands.  (6)  In  compound  fractures  the  matter  seems  to 
me  to  be  different.  Here  a  wound  already  exists,  and  if  the 
patient's  condition  is  good  no  harm  can  be  done  by  wiring,  with 
antiseptic  precautions,  any  fragments  which  happen  to  be  widely 
separated.  Furthermore,  such  a  step  may  be  easily  _  combined 
with  the  needful  examination  and  irrigation  of  the  joint  witn 
dilute  solution  of  mercury  perchloride  or  carbolic  acid,  and  the 

insufflation  of  iodoform.!   

^^^hT^^on.    It  will  bo  seen  that  the  lo^Ttime  was  reduced  by 

Joseph  goe"  so  fax  as  to  consider  (Lancet,  November  3,1883)  that  "the 
ununtd  Z  i£»  every  respect  worse  as  a  subject 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  wasting  of  the 

tion     Again,  in  recent  cases,  there  is  no  need  to  pare  the  fragments,  for 
snontrine-  awav  of  clots  the  surfaces  are  ready  for  coaptation. 
T?a«i  of  New  York  (Annals  of 

calls  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  makxng  these  cases  aseptic 
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Operation.— The  parts  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  an  incision 
is  made,  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  including  irriga- 
tion with  hyd.  perch.,  I  in  2000,  about  3^  inches  long,  either 
vertically  or  transversely.  The  former  is  adopted  by  Sir  J .  Lister. 
The  latter  is  the  more  convenient,  and  admits  more  readriy  of 
getting  at  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  joint,  if  the  aponeurosis  above 
requires  division  at  these  points.*  It  is  said  to  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  more  likely  to  give  way  and  expose  the  joint 
if  a  refracture  should  take  place  later.  I  used  it  in  the  two  cases 
mentioned  below,  and  think  it  well  to  make  it  rather  above  or 
below  the  interval  between  the  fragments,  so  that  this  and  the 
wound  shall  not  lie  opposite  to  each  other.j  The  fragments  when 
exposed}  are  generally  found  embedded  in  fibrous  tissue,. thickened 
synovial  membrane,  and  old  decolorized  coagulum.  This  must  be 
snipped  or  cut  away,  and  any  spirting  vessels  in  the  thickened 
synovial  membrane  must  be  secured.  A  very  thin  section  from 
each  fragment  is  then  removed  with  a  narrow-bladed  saw,  this 
needing  much  caution  in  the  case  of  the  lower  one,  which  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  If  the  fragments  can  now  be  pressed  into  close 
apposition,  nothing  remains  save  to  wire  them,  but  the  case  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  where  the  bones  are  widely  apart.  Thus,  in 
one  of  my  cases,  after  paring  the  fragments,  these  were  quite  2\ 
inches  from  each  other,  and  after  most  forcible  traction,  the  upper 
could  only  be  made  to  descend  f  inch.  Malgaigne's  hooks  were 
now  applied  and  tightly  screwed  up,  but  with  no  result  on  the 
desired  approximation.  The  lateral  expansions  of  the  quadriceps 
were  next  still  more  fully  divided  (cut  muscular  fibres  being  seen 
on  the  inner  side),  but  the  fragments  were  almost  as  far  apart  as 
ever.  As  the  only  alternative  to  excising  the  joint  (in  order  to 
substitute  a  firm  support  for  the  flail-like  limb),  I  now  divided 
partially  the  rectus  tendon,  but  it  was  not  till  the  upper  fragment 
was  only  held  by  a  narrow  stout  band  at  its  upper  and  inner  parts 
that  it  could  be  brought  in  apposition  with  the  lower  one.  The 
result  was  excellent. 

In  these  difficult  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 

first.  In  his  case  the  bone  was  split  into  three  fragments.  The  two  lower  ones 
were  first  wired  together,  and  their  upper  margins  were  next  sutured  to  the  upper 
fragment  by  two  wire  sutures,  one  for  each  lower  fragment. 

*  It  would  also  be  probably  more  convenient  in  a  compound  fracture. 

t  An  Esmarch's  bandage  is  not  needed,  and  would  have  the  objections  of 
causing  oozing  afterwards  into  the  joint  cavity,  and  also  of  preventing  that  bring- 
ing down  of  the  extensors  of  the  thigh  which  may  be  required  in  cases  of  wide 
separation. 

:  In  one  case,  the  skin  being  dimpled,  puckered  down,  and  adherent  between 
the  fragments,  I  bad  to  cut  away  a  piece  about  %  inch  in  diameter. 
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absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  fragments  into  exact  apposition. 
If,  after  wiring,  they  come  within  i  inch  of  each  other,  the  limb 
will  be  a  most  useful  one,  though  of  course  exact  apposition  is  to 
be  desired.*  When,  in  spite  of  all  the  above,  approximation  of 
the  fragments  is  still  impossible — though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  contingency — the  knee  should  be  excised  either  now,  or 
on  another  occasion,  so  as  to  give  a  firm  support. 

The  fragments  being  sufficiently  approximated,  they  are  now 
drilled.  This  may  be  easily  effected  by  an  ordinary  clean  bradawl. 
The  bones  should  be  drilled  obliquely,  the  instrument  entering 
each  fragment  a  full  I  inch  from  the  fracture  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  emerging  above  the  cartilaginous  surface  below.f  Where  the 
lower  fragment  is  too  small  to  hold  a  wire,t  this  may  be  passed 
through  the  ligamentum  patellae,  as  has  been  done  by  Sir  J.  Lister 
(loc.  supra  cit.)  and  Mr.  Teale  {Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  June  9,  1883). 
One  wire  would  appear  to  be  sufficient :  though  this  unites  the 
centre  of  the  fragments  exactly,  a  very  slight  interval  remains  at 
the  edges,  but  does  not  interfere  with  an  excellent  result. 

When  the  wire  is  twisted,  two  half  twists,  or  one  complete  one, 
will  be  sufficient,  and  it  should  be  noted  at  the  time  in  which 
direction  the  twist  is  made,  in  case  the  wire  is  removed.  This  raises 
the  question  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  wire,  whether 
to  cut  it  short  and  embed  the  ends  by  gently  hammering  them  into 
the  fibrous  tissue  over  the  upper  fragment,  or  to  leave  the  wire 
long  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  removed  later.  I  have  alluded 
to  this  question  at  p.  69.     Sir  J.  Lister  advocates  the  former 

*  In  a  case  of  Mr.  Wheelhouse's  {Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  June  9,  1883)  the  frag- 
ments, originally  ih  inch  apart,  could  only  be  brought  within  i  inch  of  each  other ; 
an  excellent  limb  resulted. 

t  While  it  is  well  to  take  this  last  precaution,  it  probably  does  not  matter  much 
(•supposing  of  course,  that  strict  antiseptic  precautions  are  taken)  if  the  wire  is 
passed  within  the  joint.  Sir  J.  Lister  gives  the  following  aid  to  making  the  two 
drill-holes  exactly  correspond  :— "  Supposing  that  on  one  side  the  instrument 
should  have  come  too  far  down,  it  may  be  into  the  cartilage  ;  we  do  not  regard 
that  at  first,  but  pass  the  wire  through  the  two  drill-holes,  and  then  on  that  side 
on  which  the  hole  has  come  too  far  down,  by  means  of  the  bradawl  we  simply 
chip  away  a  little  of  the  material  that  is  above  the  wire,  until  the  wire  comes  to 
be  in  a  position  exactly  opposite  to  the  hole  on  the  other  side."  If,  in  another 
case  there  is  difficulty  in  making  the  drill  emerge  upon  the  fractured  surface,  Sir 
Joseph  would"  advise  to  withdraw  the  drill  and  substitute  the  blunt  end  of  a 
needle,  and  then  with  a  gouge  or  bradawl  to  excavate  an  opening  upon  the  frac- 
tured surface,  opposite  to  the  other  drill-hole,  until  the  needle  is  exposed ;  the 
wire  can  then  be  easily  passed.  .     .   ..  , ,  to 

t  The  most  difficult  fragment  should  be  taken  first.  The  wire  is  liable  to 
hitch  at  two  points-one  in  hitting  off  the  drilled  orifice  in  the  second  frag- 
ment; the  other,  as  it  comes  up  through  the  fibrous  tissue  covering  this 
fragment. 
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course.  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  wanting  in  proper  respect 
if  I  suggest  that  in  the  knee,  at  least  in  women  who  have  much 
kneeling,  removal  of  the  wire  will  be  more  satisfactory.  Thus,  in 
one  of  my  cases,  in  which  I  had  hammered  down  the  wire,  the 
woman  returned  nearly  a  year  later  to  have  the  wire  removed. 
She  had  not  been  able  to  kneel,  the  suture  could  be  felt,  and  at 
one  spot  the  skin  was  ulcerating  over  it.  I  ought  to  state  that 
the  patient  was  a  very  thin  one,  and  that  I  had  made  three  or  four 
half  twists  instead  of  two  (p.  69).* 

Before  the  wire  is  twisted  or  hammered  down,  if  this  course  is 
decided  upon,  the  surgeon  must  decide  as  to  drainage  of  the 
joint.  When  the  operation  has  been  difficult,  involving  much 
separation  of  adhesions,  and  interference  with  the  parts,  drainage 
should  be  employed  through  the  wound  to  the  most  dependent 
part  of  the  joint  at  the  outer  side  (Lister),  thrusting  the  instrument 
here  through  the  joint  and  soft  parts,  cutting  upon  it  and  drawing 
a  drain  through.  The  wound  is  then  united  and  dressed.  As  soon 
as  the  deeper  part  of  the  wound  is  healed,  every  pains  must  be 
taken,  by  massage,  &c,  to  improve  the  atrophy  of  the  quadriceps. 
Healing  should  be  complete  in  three  weeks.  If  it  be  decided  to 
remove  the  wire,  this  may  be  done  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the 
operation,  by  making  a  small  incision  through  the  scar.  The 
number  of  half-twists  and  the  direction  in  which  they  have  been 
made  must  be  recollected  at  this  time.  The  wire  is  first  un- 
twisted and  straightened,  one  end  is  next  cut  off  short,  and  the 
other  grasped  in  dressing-forceps,  and  wound  round  the  tips  of 
these.    It  is  then  extracted  without  jerking. 

The  question  of  passive  movement  now  arises.  Usually, 
about  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  patient  may  get 
up  and  begin  to  use  the  limb  (with  the  aid  of  two  sticks  at  first), 
flexion  and  extension  being  diligently  practised.  Unless  the  joint 
is  very  stiff,  massage,  friction,  and  gentle  persevering  movement, 
iaided  by  time  and  patience,  will  be  sufficient.     If  an  anesthetic 


*  Dr.  Macewen  (loc.  infra  cit.)  mentions  a  case  which  came  under  observation 
three  months  after  suture  of  the  patella,  with  acute  suppurative  arthritis  of  the 
joint  and  ulceration  of  the  cartilage.  A  probe  passed  through  a  sinus  detected  the 
wire  surrounded  by  carious  bone.  The  twist  was  still  intact,  but  the  loop  was 
loose,  the  bone  having  become  inflamed,  softened,  and  ulcerated.  Excision  of 
the  joint  was  required.  This  shows  that  occasionally  the  wire  may  excite  irrita- 
tion and  thus  lead  to  serious  results.  Mr.  Turner  {Lancet,  18S7,  vol.  i.  p.  572) 
records  a  case  in  which  Mr.  M.  Robson,  of  Leeds,  had  wired  an  1111  united  fracture 
of  the  patella,  three  gold  wires  being  employed.  The  patient,  an  epileptic 
probably  injured  the  knee  repeatedly,  the  wires  worked  out,  and  the  knee-joint 
became  acutely  inflamed,  requiring  free  incisions  and  drainage. 

4  A 
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is  given,  movements  must  be  made  cautiously,  as  the  patella  has  - 
been  refractured  on  this  occasion  more  than  once.* 

Difficulties  in  Wiring  the  Patella. 

I .  Atrophied  surfaces  of  the  fragments,  making  it  difficult  tod 
refresh  them  satisfactorily.     2.  A  very  small  lower  fragment.  J 
3.  Fragments  embedded  in  very  firm  fibrous  tissue,  fascial,  perM 
osteal,  and  synovial,  or  old  coagulum.    This  condition  will  prevent  d 
satisfactory  apposition  unless  the  intervening  tissue  be  all  removed.  I. 
In  a  very  interesting  case  recorded  by  Mr.  0.  Ward  (Lanceti 
Nov.  1,  I  884)  it  was  found,  on  exploring  the  fragments,  that  the* 
capsular  tissues  torn  off  the  lower  fragment  remained  attached  i 
above,  and  hung  like  a  flap  between  the  fractured  surfaces,  etfec-  - 
tually  preventing  their  apposition.     It  is  suggested  that  some 
such  complication  may,  in  many  cases  which  have  been  treated  in  1 
the  usual  way,  cause  the  fragments  to  fall  apart  as  time  goes  on. 
This  is  supported  by  Dr.  Macewen  (.Lancet,  Nov.  17,  1883  ;  Awtim 
of  Surg.,  March  1  887,  p.  178),  who  has  collected  thirteen  cases  oi 
transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  in  which  portions  of  soft  tissue; 
intervened  between  the  fragments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
osseous  union  an  impossibility.   4.  A  contracted,  rigid  quadriceps. 
5.  In-dipping  skin,  p.  1 103.    6.  Multiple  fragments.— This  may. 
cause  much  difficulty,  especially  if  it  is  the  lower  and  usually  smaller 
fragment  which  is  comminuted.    If  the  lowest  fragment  is  large 
enough  to  bear  wiring,  a  smaller  one  may  be  removed ;  or  the 
wire  may  be  passed  through  the  ligamentum  patella}.    If  a  case 
seemed  to  require  it  I  should  not  hesitate  to  wire  smaller  fragments 
with  finer  wire,  and  to  pass  one  stout  one  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  fragment  (or  ligamentum  patellae),  this  wire  lying  in  the 
joint,  and  passing  under  and  over  one  of  the  smaller  ones.  To 
give  a  firm  support  excision  could  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  resort, 
either  at  the  time  or  later. t 


*  In  one  of  Sir  J.  Lister's  cases  (loc.  supra  cit.),  passive  movement  being  em- 
ployed with  «  considerable  force  "  four  weeks  after  the  wiring  the  rigid  quadri- 
ceps not  yielding,  the  wire  gave  way,  and  the  cicatrix  (a  long  longitudinal  one), 
wMoh  had  healed  save  where  the  wire  projected,  opened.  The  JMnt -as  « once 
washed  out  antiseptically,  and,  six  days  later,  some  ooapla  were  rented  and 
the  old  wire  retwisted.    An  excellent  limb  was  the  result. 

+  Mr.  Mayo  Robson  brought  the  following  method  of  securing  bony  union  of 
the  patella  without  opening  the  knee-Joint  before  ^^^^  e- 
vol  xxii  p  -86  ;  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1889,  vol.  i.  p.  1229).  The  parts  being  care 
Svwified  the  joint  aspirated,  the  skin  over  the  upper  fragment  was  drawn 
^rS^oM  tSotion  on  the  skin,  and  a  pin  was  pushed  from  without  inwards 
Z oug* ^  tie  quadriceps  tendon  immediately  above  the  upper  fragment,  and 
made  to  project  at  /corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  knee. 
Mother  pS  w"  in  like  manner  pushed  through  the  upper  end  of  the  liganlentum 
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Causes  of  Failure. — These  are  mainly  : — I.  Inability  to  bring 
the  Fragments  together. — Mr.  Turner  (Clin.  Soe.  Trans.,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  41)  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  operation  was  abandoned,  as 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  fragments  together  after  wiring 
them.  The  patient  was  "  no  better  and  no  worse  "  eventually. 
2.  Septic  conditions.  3.  Necrosis  of  a  Fragment. — This  is  a  com- 
plication rather  than  a  cause  of  failure.  It  is  especially  likely  to 
occur  after  severe  compound  fractures,  in  which  the  periosteum  was 
much  injured  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  This  happened  with  the 
upper  fragment  in  Dr.  G.  R.  Fowler's  case  already  quoted.  About 
three  months  after  the  wiring,  this  fragment,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  was  removed.  It  was  now  found  that  "  the  joint  was 
perfectly  closed  by  a  thick  fibrous  capsule  underlying  the  necrosed 
portion,  connected  to  the  upper  margins  of  the  now  firmly  united 
two  lower  fragments,  and  forming  a  strong  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  quadriceps  above  and  what  remained  of  the  patella 
below."  The  resulting  limb  was  useful,  with  considerable  move- 
ment at  the  knee-joint. 

REMOVAL  OP  LOOSE  BODIES*  FROM  THE  KNEE- 
JOINT. 

This  is  another  instance  of  an  operation  rendered  safe  and 
simple  by  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  Sir  J.  Lister.  Removal  by 
direct  incision  will  therefore  be  alone  described  here. 

Operation. — The  parts  having  been  kept  at  rest  for  some  days 
before  and  scrupulously  cleansed,  the  foreign  body  is  found,t  if 

patellae,  just  below  the  lower  fragment.  Gentle  traction  on  the  pins  quite  easily 
brought  the  fragments  into  contact,  and  a  figure-of-eight  suture  of  aseptic  silk 
retained  them  in  position.  An  antiseptic  dressing  was  applied  and  not  removed 
for  three  weeks,  when  the  pins  were  removed.    Bony  union  was  secured. 

*  The  following  classification  may  be  useful  to  a  surgeon  about  to  operate  for 
one  of  these  bodies  :-(i)  A  thickened  or  indurated  synovial  fringe  which  has 
become  pedunculated  and  perhaps  detached ;  (2)  a  fibro-enchondroraa  originatino- 
in  those  cartilage  cells  which  are  naturally  found  in  the  synovial  fringes  •  (3)  a 
portion  of  articular  cartilage  detached  by  injury  (four  years  ago  I  removed  one 
of  these  loose  bodies  from  the  knee-joint  of  a  railway  porter  who  came  to  me  for 
synovitis,  with  the  history  that  the  attacks  dated  from  the  time  when  a  cask 
which  he  was  moving  had  slipped  and  struck  the  inner  side  of  his  right  knee- 
jomt-Lancet,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  363)  •  (4)  a  bit  of  oarfcilage  aft  £  ^ 

gradually  become  detached  by  a  process  of  quiet  necrosis  (Paget) ;  (5)  blood  effused 

mVr  r;iaKngeV(r6).amaSS  °f  fibrine;  W  a  Cached  osteophyte; 
(8  Mr.  H  Marsh  (Du.  of  Joints,  p.  182)  mentions  a  case  of  Mr.  Shaw's  in  which 
a  loose  body  on  removal  was  found  to  contain  the  point  of  a  needle 

t  The  patient  is  often  clever  at  this.  Mr.  II.  Marsh  (/or.  supradt.)  suggests 
that  it  may  save  disappointment  if  fixing  the  body  hM  been  practised  befo"  efiand 
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possible,  and  retained  in  a  superficial  part  of  the  capsule.  If  it  be  i 
very  movable,  it  should  be  harpooned  with  a  sharp  needle  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation.    The  joint  is  then  deliberately  and 
sufficiently  opened.     In  the  traumatic  case  I  have  mentioned,  the 
body  could  not  be  felt  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  on  cutting 
freely  into  the  joint  I  came  down  on  a  tiny  pedunculated  body 
attached  to  the  deformed  internal  condyle ;  as  this  was  evidently 
too  small  to  be  the  offending  body,  I  had,  after  removing  it,  to 
make  a  prolonged  search  with  the  finger  before  the  loose  cartilage 
was  found  at  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  suprapatellar  pouch. 
In  any  such  case  where  the  body  can  be  felt,  but  not  brought  : 
down,  a  second  incision  should  be  made  over  it.    Any  bleeding  rj 
is  now  finally  arrested,  and  the  wound  closed  by  sutures  which  1 
carefully  take  up  the  capsule.    If  the  operation  has  been  a  simple  - 
one,  no  drainage  will  be  required,  effusion  being  prevented  by 
aseptic  precautions  and  firm,  even  bandaging.    Where  the  search  . 
has  been  prolonged,  the  parts  much  interfered  with,  or  many  : 
bodies  removed,  a  horsehair  drain  or  a  small  tube  must  be  passed  i 
through  the  wound,  and  a  counter-puncture  at  the  most  dependent  t 

part  of  the  joint. 

Iodoform  having  been  dusted  on,  dry  antiseptic  dressings  are  ? 
applied,  and  the  limb  put  up  on  a  back  splint. 

INTERNAL  DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE  KNEE. 
SLIPPED  FTBRO-CARTILAGE  * 

These  affections  are  so  crippling  and  vexatious  that  I  shall 
allude  to  them  here,  though  operative  interference  will  be  very 
rarely  required  if  the  case  is  treated  by  the  proper  apparatus  (r^ 
infra)  The  key-note  to  the  satisfactory  recognition  of  these  injuries 
and  their  well-doing,  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  usually  the  internal,  may  after  a  hurt  or 
wrench  of  the  joint  be  partially  torn  away  from  its  marginal 
attachments,  usually  the  anterior  ones  fAnnandale).  In  some 
cases  the  cartilage  is  split  instead  of  displaced ;  m  others  it  under- 

by  the  assistant  to  whom  this  office  is  to  be  entrusted  ^-"^^ 
the  body  cannot  be  found,  no  surgeon  familiar  with  antisepUc  d  t.  i*  - 
hesitated  freely  cut  into  the  joint  if  the  ^^^^^^  * 
iustified  this.    In  other  cases,  as  occasionally  happen,  in  hthoto^\ 
£ownto  be  present,  but  cannot  be  felt  when  the  patten ^  :_Hey. 

*  Reference  should  be  made  on  this  .subject  *  ^^^T^i  Anna,, 
Bract.  Ohserv.  in  *«,-,.,  1803;  Howard  Marsh  Du.  of ^  voL  , 
dale,  Brit.  Med.  Jam.,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  319  5  H.  W  Alln^han  ,  6 
p  mo,  and  Treatment  of  Interned  Derangement*  oj  Knee-Jom*  h>l 
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goes  gradual  enlargement  in  consequence  of  repeated  injury  and 
synovial  irritation  *  With  regard  to  treatment,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that,  after  reduction,  rest,  counter-irritation, 
&c,  the  application  of  ordinary  splints  or  knee-caps  is  of  the  very 
slightest  use ;  there  is  one  instrument,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  one 
only,  which  will  meet  these  cases,  and  do  away  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  with  any  need  of  operation,  and  that  is  the 
"  knee-clamps  "  made  by  Spratt,  of  New  Bond  Street,  and  figured 
by  Mr.  H.  Marsh  in  his  excellent  account  of  this  affection  (Dis. 
of  the  Joints,  pp.  212,  213).  Having  ordered  these  clamps 
several  times,  I  can  testify  most  strongly  to  their  value. 

Operation. — Where  the  above  clamps  fail,  or  where  an  actual 
growth  is  present,  as  in  Prof.  Annandale's  case ;  where  the  life  is 
spoilt  by  the  affection,  and  other  conditions  are  satisfactory, 
opening  the  joint  and  suture  or  removal  of  the  cartilage  is  justifi- 
able. The  skin  being  carefully  cleansed,  and  the  strictest  anti- 
septic precautions  being  made  use  of,  an  incision — a  transverse 
gives  the  most  room — is  made  over  the  fibro-cartilage,  from  the 
ligamentum  patellas  inwards  or  outwards  for  about  3  inches.  All 
bleeding  being  carefully  arrested,  the  synovial  membrane  is 
incised,  and  hemorrhage  again  stopped.  The  condition  of  the 
cartilage  is  then  investigated,  and  if  displaced  it  is  drawn  into 
position  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  sutured  with  chromic  catgut  to 
the  periosteum  and  fascia  over  the  edge  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
If  the  cartilage  cannot  be  thus  brought  into  position,  it  should  be 
removed,  and  the  same  should  be  done  if  a  portion  is  found  split 
off  but  still  attached.  Any  growth  that  is  present,  as  in  Prof. 
Annandale's  cases,  whether  fibro-fatty  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
or  an  osteo-arthritic  outgrowth  from  the  bone,  should  be  removed 
by  scissors  or  chisel.  A  few  strands  of  horsehair  are  then  inserted, 
and  the  synovial  membrane  carefully  sutured  with  buried  sutures  of 
catgut.  The  skin  incision  is  then  closed  with  salmon-gut  sutures. 
In  about  three  weeks  careful  movements  of  the  joint  should 
be  begnn.  The  chief  trouble  in  the  after-treatment  is  obstinate 
stiffness. 


*  In  very  rare  cases,  with  the  history  and  symptoms  of  displaced  fibro-cartilage, 
the  menisci  are  found  in  situ,  and  the  only  abnormality  and  cause  of  interference 
with  the  movements  of  the  joint  is  a  small  mass  of  fibro-fatty  tissue  lying-  over 
the  fibro-cartilage  at  the  site  of  pain  (Annandale,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.t  1887.  vol.  i. 
p.  320). 


(      I  I  io  ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  POPLITEAL  SPACE. 
LIGATURE  OF  THE  POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 

Indications. — Extremely  few.      I.  Stab  or  punctured  wound. 
— Here  the  surgeon  would  only  resort  to  ligature,  (i)  if  pressure 
was  unavailing;  (2)  if  the  patient  insisted  on  running  the  risk  of  ' 
gangrene;  (3)  it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  get  leave  for' 
immediate  amputation  if  the  vein  was  found  injured  also.     2.  In  I 
some  cases  of  ruptured  popliteal  artery  it  will  be  right  to  explore 
and  see  if  any  other  complication  exists  beyond  the  rupture  of  the  \ 
artery.*     If  there  is  no  injury  to  the  vein,  nerves,  or  the  joint  (a  , 
very  unlikely  contingency),  the  rupture  may  be  treated  by  double  1 
ligatures  as  elsewhere.    The  surgeon  must  afterwards  be  prepared 
to  amputate  through  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  on  the  first  sign 
of  gangrene  appearing.    The  operation  of  ligature  of  the  popliteal  . 
artery  is  extremely  difficult  here,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  vessel, 
the  strong  fascia,  the  amount  of  coagulated  blood,  and  the  infil-r 
trated,  obscured  condition  of  the  parts.     Primary  amputation  ;. 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  required  in  cases  of  ruptured  popliteal  artery^! 
especially  where  skilled  assistance  and  facilities  for  antiseptic  • 
treatment  are  not  at  hand.    A  free  incision  will  enable  the  I 
surgeon  to  investigate  the  amount  of  injury,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  relieve  tension  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  the  limb.  | 
This  incision  may  form  part  of  the  amputation  (p.   1 079); 
3.  The  artery  has  been  wounded  in  the  course  of  an  osteotomy 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.    In  such  a  case  the  vessel  should 
be  reached  by  the  incision  given  at  Eig.  202.     4-  "  Possibly  in  1 
a  small  traumatic  aneurism"  (Sir  W.  Mac  Cormac,  Ligature  of 1 
Arteries,  p.  109).    If  any  surgeon  is  inclined  to  perform  the  old 
operation  for  a  ruptured  popliteal  aneurism,  he  should  first  consult 
a  clinical  lecture  on  a  case  of  this  kind  by  Mr.  Holmes.    The  1 
difficulties  which  may  be  expected  are  graphically  described,  and 
the  wisdom  of  amputation  shown. 


*  Poland,  Guy's  Hosp.  Beports,  third  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  294. 
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Extent.— From  the  adductor  opening  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  popliteua. 

Guides.— Behind :  A  line  drawn  from  just  inside  the  inner 
hamstrings  above  to  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal 
space.    In  Front :  The  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus. 

Kelations  (in  the  popliteal  space) : — 

In  Front. 

Skin ;  fasciae  ;  small  sciatic  nerve  above  ;  short 

saphena    vein    and  external  saphena  nerve 

below ;  fat ;  glands. 
Semi-membranosus,  above;  gastrocnemius,  plan- 

taris,  soleus,  below. 
Internal  popliteal  nerve ;  popliteal  vein,  outside 

above,  inside  below,  exactly  over  the  artery  in 

the  centre  of  the  space. 
Branch  of  obturator  above. 

Outside.  Inside. 

Biceps,  above  ;  gastrocnemius,  Semi-membranosus,  above, 

and  plantaris,  below.  gastrocnemius,  below. 

Popliteal  artery. 

Behind. 
Femur. 

Posterior  ligament. 
Popliteus. 

Collateral  Circulation. 

Above. 
Anastomotica  magna,  supe- 
rior articular,  descending 
branch  of  external  cir- 
cumflex. 

Operations  (Figs.  201,  202). — The  artery  may  be  tied  in 
three  places.  A.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space.  B.  At 
lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space.  C.  From  the  front,  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  limb.  For  the  sake  of  experience,  all  should  be  prac- 
tised on  the  dead  body. 

A.  At  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Popliteal  Space  (Fig.  201). — 
The  patient  being  rolled  two-thirds  on  to  his  face,  and  the  limb  at 
first  extended,  an  incision  3^  inches  long  is  made,  in  the  line  of 
the  vessel,  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  semi-membranosus,  and 


with  tibial 


Below. 
Inferior  articular,  and  re- 
current   from  anterior 
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Fig.  201. 


then  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  centre  of  the  space.  The 
small  sciatic  nerve,  if  seen,  should  be  drawn  to  one  side ;  the 
deep  fascia  is  then  freely  opened  up,  and  the  pulsation  or  the 

artery  felt  for  at  the  inner  margin  of 
the  semi-membranosus.  The  nerve  is 
generally  seen  first,  and  this  and  the 
vein  are  to  be  drawn  to  either  side  with 
blunt  hooks.  The  needle  should  be 
pased  from  the  vein.  A  good  deal  of  > 
loose  fat  is  usually  in  close  contact  with 
the  vessels,  and  is  liable  to  be  a  source 
of  trouble  wherever  the  artery  is  liga-  1 
tured,  especially  in  the  dead  subject. 

B.  At  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Pop-  J 
liteal  Space  (Fig.  201).— The  limb  I 
being  in  the  same  position,  an  incisional 
3  J  inches  long  is  made,  in  the  line  of  I 
the  artery,  from  the  centre  of  the  popli-a 
teal  space  to  the  junction  of  the  uppe^ 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  back  of  the  legM 
The  external  saphena  vein  and  its  nervS 
being  avoided,  the  deep  fascia  is  freeM 
opened  and  the  limb  flexed.  The  exact  I 
Above,  the  artery  is  shown  interval  between  the  heads  of  the  gas- 

under  cover  of  the  semi-mem-  trocnemius    is    next   SOUght    for.  The 

branosus.  The  small  sciatic  has  followi      structures  may  now  be  met 

been  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  ,  ,M 

hook.  Below,  the  vessel  is  ex-  with  overlying  the  artery,  and  must  De 
posed  just  above  the  heads  of  the  (jrawn  aside — viz.,  the  plantaris,  the 

gastrocnemius.      The    internal  .        .  ,  .  ,  2nwn   nn  thp 

popliteal  nerve  is  seen  below  sural  arteries  which  run  down  on  the 
outside  the  artery  just  before  it  vessel,  and   the  posterior  tibial  nerve, 

crosses  to  the  inner  side.  jg  often  given  off  ag  as  this,  j 

The  popliteal  vein  now  lies  to  the  inner  side,  together  with  the 
popliteal  nerve,  which  is  superficial  to  it,  if  this  has  not  given 
off  its  branches.  These  structures  should  be  drawn  to  either 
side,  and  the  needle  passed  as  is  convenient. 

0.  From  the  Front,  at  the  Inner  Side  (Fig.  202).— This 
operation  might  be  useful  in  cases  where  haemorrhage  recurs  after 
osteotomy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  (p.  1 173)- 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  Sir  W.  Mac  Cormac  (Liga- 
ture of  Arteries,  p.  1 10) :— "  Flex  the  knee  and  place  the  limb  on 
the  outer  side.  Make  an  incision  3  inches  long  immediately 
behind  and  parallel  to  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  down- 
wards from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thn-ds  of  the 
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thigh.  Divide  the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  avoid  the 
long  saphenous  nerve,  seek  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus, 
draw  it  forwards  and  the  hamstring  tendons  backwards.  The 


FlO.  202. 


The  artery  lies  embedded  in  fat.  Above  it  are  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
adductor  magnus.  In  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound  the  sartorius  has  been  drawn 
down. 

artery  will  then,  be  found  surrounded  by  fatty  areolar  tissue.  The 
nerve  and  vein  do  not  necessarily  come  into  view,  being  on  the 
external  aspect  of  the  vessel." 


\ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LEG. 


LIGATURE  OF  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. — LIGA- 
TURE OE  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. — LIGATURE 
OF  PERONEAL  ARTERY. — AMPUTATION  OF  LEG. 
— OPERATION  FOR  NECROSIS. — TREATMENT  OF 
COMPOUND  FRACTURE. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

Indications. — Very  rare. 

i.  Chiefly  Wounds. — Mr.  Cripps,*  in  a  very  valuable  paper, 
divides  up  the  sources  of  haemorrhage  from  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  posterior  tibial  into  (i)  haemorrhage  alter  amputation; 
(2)  haemorrhage  from  injury  to  the  vessels  in  continuity. 

1.  Haemorrhage  after  Amputation. — This  is  usually  due  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels, 
lying  between  the  bones,  are  now  especially  difficult  to  take  up. 
If  from  their  constantly  breaking  away  it  is  found  impossible  to 
deal  with  them,  the  limb  should  at  once  be  amputated  above  the 
knee.  If  the  haemorrhage  occurs  later  on,  well-adjusted  pressure 
(p.  1063)  should  be  carefully  tried,  aided  or  followed  by  ligature 
of  the  femoral  or  by  amputation  higher  up. 

2.  Haemorrhage  from  Wounds  of  the  Tibials  in  Continuity. — 
Three  chief  causes  may  lead  to  this : — (a)  Incised  wounds. 
(I)  Punctured  wounds,  (c)  Wounds  other  than  punctured  or  in- 
cised. Pour  methods  of  treatment  are  open  to  the  surgeon — viz., 
(a)  Pressure  and  bandaging.  (5)  Ligature  of  both  ends  of  the 
vessel,     (c)  Ligature  of  the  femoral,    (d)  Amputation. 

(a)  Incised  Wounds. — If  this  is  seen  soon  after  its  infliction 
the  bleeding-point  should  be  sought  for  and  tied,  the  wound  being 
enlarged,  if  needful.  If  sloughing  and  extravasation  of  blood 
have  taken  place,  amputation  will  probably  be  the  wiser  course, 
though  if  the  patient  decide  to  run  the  risk,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  save  his  limb  by  making  free  incisions,  providing  dram- 


*  St.  Barthol.  Ho»p.  Reports,  vol.  xi.  p.  94;  Diet,  of  Surg. ,  vol.  ii.  p.  626. 
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age,  plugging  the  wound  (rendered  as  far  as  may  be  aseptic  with 
irrigation  and  iodoform)  with  dry  gauze,  bandaging  evenly  and 
firmly,  and  tying  the  femoral  in  Hunter's  canal. 

Fig.  203. 


Ligature  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the  inner  ankle.  The  incisions  in 
amputation  of  the  great  toe  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  and  the  inter-phalangeal 
joints  are  also  shown. 

(b)  Punctured  Wound. — If  this  is  deep,  and  the  vessel  injured 
uncertain,  the  question  of  treatment  is  a  very  serious  one.*  Mr. 
Cripps  shows  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  pressure  deserves 
a  fair  and  thorough  trial.  If  it  is  useless  or  prejudicial  to  other 
treatment,  either  the  femoral  must  be  tied  or  the  wound  enlarged 
to  secure  the  wounded  vessel.  Between  these  operations  the 
features  of  the  particular  case  must  decide.  If  pressure  is  made 
use  of,  it  should  be  applied  methodically  and  with  intelligent  pur- 
pose (p.  1063),  and  so  that  it  needs  no  alteration  or  repetition. 

(c)  Wounds  other  than  Punctured  or  Incised — viz.,  Injur?/  to 
the  Vessel  from  Fracture  or  Gunshot  Wound. — In  many  cases 
conditions  will  be  present  which  will  call  for  amputation — viz., 
the  severity  of  the  crush  ;  the  extent  of  the  comminution  ;  injury 
to  the  nerves  or  to  both  arteries,  as  evidenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  foot ;  and  the  age  or  the  health  of  the  patient.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  as  an  attempt  to  find  the  vessel  involves  great 


Where  the  wound  has  passed  obliquely,  Dupuytren's  words  should  be  re- 
membered. They  refer  to  haemorrhage  from  the  calf  caused  by  a  pistol-bullet 
"  Should  a  ligature  be  placed  011  the  ends  of  the  divided  vessel  ?  But  what  were 
those  vessels?  Was  it  the  anterior  or  posterior  tibial,  or  the  peroneal  or  the 
popliteal  ?  Was  it  several  of  them  at  the  same  time  ?  Should  they  be  attacked 
before  or  behind  ?  " 
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difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  probabilities  of  success  diminish 
as  the  interval  between  the  infliction  and  treatment  of  the  injury 
increases,  ligature  of  the  femoral  would  be  less  hazardous  than 
any  interference  with  the  wound.  But  amputation  will  frequently 
be  needed.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  compound  fractures ;  an 
instance  of  successful  ligature  of  a  lacerated  femoral  co-existing 
with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg  is  given  at  p.  1 05 8. 

ii.  Small  traumatic  aneurisms. 

iii.  The  posterior  tibial  may  be  tied  low  down,  together  with  the 
dorsalis  pedis,  for  certain  wounds  of  the  sole  or  for  some  vascular 
growths  of  the  foot. 

Line  and  Guide. — A  line  drawn  from  a  point  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  space  *  to  one  midway  between  the 
tendo-Achillis  and  the  internal  malleolus. 

Relations. — These  differ  according  as  the  vessel  is  tied — (A)  in 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  (B)  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  (C)  at 
the  inner  ankle. 

A.  Relations  in  tee  Middle  of  tee  Leg: — 

Superficial. 

Skin  ;  fascias ;  branches  of  saphense  veins  and  nerves.- 
Gastrocnemius;  soleus ;  plantaris. 
Special  fascia ;  transverse  branches  of  venas  comites ; 
tendinous  origin — arch  of  soleus  (above). 

Outside.  Inside. 

Vena  comes.  Vena  comes. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve  Posterior  tibial  nerve 

which  has  crossed  Posterior  tibial.  (above). 


above  from  the 
inner  side. 


Beneath. 


Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibialis  posticus. 

B.  Relations  in  Lower  Third  of  Leg: — 

Superficial. 
Skin  ;  fasciaa  ;  superficial  veins  and  nerves. 


*  This  point,  representing  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus,  would  be  about 
2.1,  inches  below  the  knee-joint. 
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Outside. 

Vena  comes. 
Posterior  tibial  nerve. 
Tendo-Achillis. 


Inside. 
Vena  comes. 


Posterior  tibial. 


Beneath. 


Flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Tibia. 

C.  Relations  at  Inner  Ankle  : — 

Superficial. 

Skin  ;  fasciaa  ;  branches  of  internal  saphena  vein 

and  nerve. 
Internal  annular  ligament. 

Outside. 


Vena  comes. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve. 


Posterior  tibial. 


Inside. 

Vena  comes. 

Flexor  longus  digi- 
torum ;  tibialis 
posticus. 


Beneath. 
Internal  lateral  ligament. 

Operation  in  Middle  of  Leg  (Figs.  204,  205). 

The  parts  being  cleansed,  the  knee  flexed,  and  the  limb  sup- 
ported on  its  outer  side,  the  surgeon,  standing  or  sitting  on  the 
inner  side,  makes  an  incision  3!  inches  long,  parallel  with  the 
centre  of  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia ;  and  ^  or  f  inch  behind 
it,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limb.  This  incision  divides  skin 
and  fasciae.  If  the  internal  saphenous  vein  is  met  with,  it  must 
be  drawn  aside  with  a  strabismus  hook  ;  any  of  its  branches  may- 
be divided  between  two  chromic-gut  ligatures.  The  deep  fascia 
is  then  freely  slit  up,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  gastrocnemius 
defined  and  drawn  backwards.  This  will  expose  the  soleus,  the 
tibial  attachment  of  which  is  to  be  cut  through,  any  sural  artery 
being  at  once  secured.  The  incision  through  the  soleus  should 
be  3  inches  long  and  quite  i  inch  from  the  tibia;  as  the  fibres 
are  divided,  the  central  membranous  tendon  will  come  into  view, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  special  deep  fascia  or  inter- 
muscular septum  over  the  deep  flexors.  Usually,  before  this 
comes  into  view,  some  additional  fibres  have  to  be  divided.  "When 
this  is  done,  the  above  special  fascia  must  be  identified  stretching 
between  the  bones.  The  wound  must  be  carefully  dried,  and 
well  opened  out  with  retractors,  and  exposed  with  a  good  light  at 
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this  stage.  The  deep  fascia 
usually  comes  into  view  first, 


Fig.  204. 


The  position  of  the  incision  is  shown 
on  the  figure  to  the  left.  That  to  the 
right  shows  the  parts  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  outer  border  of  the  gastrocnemius 
is  seen  to  the  right  beneath  the  cut  fat. 
One  of  the  edges  of  the  cut  soleus  is 
shown  retracted.  One  of  the  vense 
comites  appears  internal  to  the  artery, 
the  nerve  lying  to  its  outer  side. 


being  opened  carefully,  the  nerve 
the  artery  lying  a  little  deeper  and 
more  internal.    The  venae  comites 
should  be  separated  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,   but  rather  than  puncture 
them  and  cause  haemorrhage  at 
this  stage,  or  waste  time,  the  sur- 
geon should   tie   them   in.  The 
needle  should  be  passed  from  the 
nerve.    To  facilitate  this,  the  knee 
should  be  well  flexed,  and  the  foot 
also  flexed  downwards  so  as  to 
relax  the  muscles  thoroughly.  The 
ligature  will  lie  below  the  pero- 
naeal  artery. 

Operation  in  Lower  Third  of 
Leg. — The  limb  and  the  operator 
being  in  the  same  position  as  at 
p.  1 1 17,  an  incision,  2\  inches 
long,  is  made  through  skin  and 
fasciae,  parallel  with  the  inner 
border  of  the  tibia,  and  midway 
between  it  and  the  tendo-Achillis  ; 
after  the  deep  fascia  has  been 
opened,  another  layer,  tying  down 
the  deep  flexor  tendons,  will  re- 
quire division.  The  artery  here 
lies  between  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  and  pollicis,  surrounded 

Fig.  205. 


Ligature  of  the  posterior  tibial  at  the  middle  of  the  calf.  The  iuuer  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  is  drawn  backwards  by  retractors.  The  left  index  raises  the  ante- 
rior lip  of  the  wound  while  the  soleus  is  divided,  perpendicularly  to  its  surface. 
(Farabeuf.) 
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by  veute  comites.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  the  nerve, 
which  lies  external.  If  the  incision  is  made  too  high,  some  of 
the  lowest  fibres  of  the  soleus  will  require  detaching'  from  the 
tibia ;  if  too  low,  the  internal  annular  ligament  would  be  opened. 
The  sheaths  of  the  flexors  (their  synovial  investment  commences 
about  ii  inch  above  the  internal  malleolus)  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with. 

Operation  at  the  Inner  Ankle  (Fig.  203). — The  limb  and 
operator  being  placed  as  before,  a  curved  incision,  2  inches  long,  is 
made,  §  inch  behind  the  internal  malleolus.  Skin  and  fascice  being 
divided,  and  any  branches  of  the  internal  saphena  vein  tied,  the 
internal  annular  ligament  is  divided  and  the  artery  found,  closely 
surrounded  with  its  veins.  The  nerve  lies  externally,  and  the 
needle  should  be  passed  from  it.  The  artery  is  so  superficial 
here,  that  the  veins  can  be  easily  separated.  The  nerve  has 
occasionally  bifurcated  higher  up. 


LIGATURE  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL. 

Indieations. — These  are  very  few,  and  resemble  so  closely  those 
already  given  for  the  posterior  tibial — viz.,  wounds  and  traumatic 
aneurism — that  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  them  again  here. 

In  the  course  of  1887,  I  had  occasion  to  tie  the  anterior  tibial 
in  its  lower  third  for  profuse  hasmorrhage  from  a  compound 
fracture  not  arrested  by  pressure.  There  was  a  compound 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  leg  in  the  lower  third  from  a 
fall  of  4  cwt.  upon  the  limb.  The  upper  end  of  the  artery  was 
found  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  pulped-up  condition  of 
the  soft  parts.  Having  failed  to  find  the  lower  end,  I  was  about 
to  expose  the  dorsalis  pedis,  and,  trusting  to  antiseptic  precautions, 
trace  this  up  to  the  anterior  tibial,  when,  an  urgent  strangulated 
hernia  being  admitted,  I  plugged  the  wound,  all  the  undermined 
parts  being  previously  laid  freely  open.  No  recurrence  of  bleed- 
ing took  place,  and  the  man  (aged  forty-four)  made  an  excellent 
recovery,  aided  by  his  temperate  life  and  patient  ways,  the 
freedom  with  which  the  wound  was  laid  open,  this  preventing  all 
retention  of  discharges,  the  use  of  dry  gauze  dressings  only 
changed  at  rare  intervals,  and,  not  least,  the  fact  that  iodoform 
was  thoroughly  dusted  in. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal  (Annals  of  Surgery,  No.  1,  p  7) 
gives  another,  but  more  difficult,  case  in  which  the  compound 
fracture  was  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  upper 
third  of  the  leg.    The  bleeding  was  first  arrested  by  pressure  on 
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the  fourth  day  a  traumatic  aneurism  appeared.  The  artery  was 
exposed  with  difficulty,*  and  found  partly  divided,  two  ligatures 
were  applied,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Line  and  Guide. — From  a  point  midway  between  the  head  of 
the  fibula  and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  centre  of 
the  front  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  outer  edge  of  the  tibialis 
anticus. 

Relations  : — 

Superficial. 

Skin  ;  fasciae :  cutaneous  branches  of  saphenous 
veins  and  nerves,  and  (below)  musculo-cuta- 
neous  nerve. 

Tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum 

(above),  overlapping. 
Tibialis  anticus    and  extensor    longus  pollicis 

(below),  overlapping. 

OUTSIDE.  Anterior  tibial  artery.  INSIDE. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum  (above).  Tibialis  anticus. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis  (below).  Vein. 
Anterior  tibial  nerve. 
Vein. 

Beneath. 
Interosseous  membrane. 

Operation  at  the  Junction  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Third 
of  Leg. — The  knee  being  flexed  and  the  limb  supported  upon  its 
inner  side,  the  surgeon  having  defined  if  possible  the  outer  edge  of 
the  tibialis  anticus,t  sits  or  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  patient, 
and  makes  an  incision  about  4  inches  long  in  the  line  of  the 
artery,  beginning  about  2  inches  below  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
This  incision  should  lie  (if  the  edge  of  the  muscle  has  not  been 
marked  out)  J  to  1  inch— according  to  the  size  of  the  leg — from 
the  crest  of  the  tibia,  and  should  expose  the  deep  fascia  carefully 


*  Dr.  Shepherd  points  out  that,  the  injury  to  the  vessel  being  just  in  front  of 
the  place  where  it  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane,  if  the  artery  had  been 
completely  torn  through,  it  would  have  retracted  through  the  opening,  and 
ligature  would  have  been  impossible.  Mr.  Page  (Lancet,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  522)  gives 
a  case  of  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  ten  weeks'  duration,  after  a  stab,  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  leg.  The  swelling  had  been  poulticed  and 
opened,  with  the  result  of  haemorrhage.  Mr.  Page,  on  clearing  out  the  clots  and 
opening  up  the  swelling,  was  unable  to  find  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  Hasmor- 
rhage  recurring,  the  leg  was  amputated.    The  patient  recovered. 

t  The  patient  may  put  this  into  action  just  before  the  anaesthetic  is  taken. 
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so  that  the  white  line  which  marks  the  desired  intermuscular 
septum  may  be  looked  for.  This  line  is  often  whitish-yellow,  and 
varies  much  in  distinctness.     If  there  is  any  FIO>  206. 

difficulty  in  finding  it,  any  bleeding  points 
must  be  secured,  and  the  deep  fascia  slit  up 
over  the  line  of  the  artery,  and  the  finger-tip 
inserted  to  feel  for  the  sulcus  between  the 
muscles.  A  third  aid  is  almost  constant, 
and  that  is  a  small  muscular  artery*  which 
comes  up  between  the  tibialis  and  the  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum.  The  sulcus  being 
found  between  the  muscles  (without  tearing 
them),  they  are  separated  with  the  handle  of 
a  scalpel  or  a  steel  director,  and  retractors  in- 
serted, the  outer  one  being  hooked  over  the 
fibula.  If  the  limb  is  a  very  muscular  one, 
the  deep  fascia  should  be  nicked  transversely 
at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
wound,  and  the  parts  more  relaxed  by  bend- 
ing the  knee  more  and  pressing  the  foot 
upwards.  The  finger  now  directed  towards 
the  interosseous  space  feels  for  the  artery 
deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  The 
nerve  should  be  drawn  to  the  outer  side.  If 
much  trouble  is  met  with  in  separating  the 
venae  comites  they  may  be  included. 

Drainage  being  provided,  and  all  haemor- 
rhage stopped,  the  wound  is  lightly  dusted 
with  iodoform,  the  muscles  united  with  one 
or  two  chromic-gut  sutures,  and  the  wound 
closed,  and  the  limb  kept  raised  and  flexed. 

Operation  at  the  Junction  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Third  of  Leg. — An  incision  about  2\  inches  long  is 
made  in  the  line  of  the  artery,  in  the  upper  part ;  this  incision 
will  be  about  i  inch  from  the  tibia.  The  white  line  and  the 
interval  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis  are  both  looked  and  felt  for.  The  deep  fascia  being 
divided  and  the  muscles  relaxed  and  retracted,  the  artery  is 
found  surrounded  by  its  venae  comites.  The  needle  must  be 
passed  from  without  inwards. 


The  anterior  tibial  is 
seen  with  one  of  its  veins 
lying  between  the  dis- 
placed tibialis  anticus 
and  extensor  longus 
digitorum.  The  muscu- 
lar branch  is  shown,  but 
rather  too  large. 


*  This  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  C.  Heath  (Oper.  Sury.,  p.  47).  I  have  found  the 
'me  bhmS  most  helpful  in  the  hgature  of  the  ulnar  in  the  middle  third  (p.  43). 

4  « 
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LIGATURE  OF  THE  PERONEAL  ARTERY. 

Indications. — As  these  are  extremely  few,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  a  wound  of  the  vessel  (which  is  very  rarely  met  with)  the  best  I 
course  would  be  to  enlarge  the  wound,  any  formal  operation  for 
its  ligature  need  only  be  very  briefly  described. 

Belations. — The  peroneal  artery  comes  off  from  the  posterior 
tibial  about  I  inch  below  the  popliteus,  descends  at  first  parallel 
with  this  artery  but  separated  from  it  by  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve  ;  it  then  passes  outwards  towards  the  fibula  and  runs  down  | 
between  this  bone  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  lies  upon  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  is  covered  1 
by  the  soleus. 

Operation. — To  tie  the  artery  when  no  wound  is  present  to  i 
guide  the  surgeon,  an  incision,  3  inches  long,  should  be  made  along  : 
the  posterior  border  of  the  fibula  with  its  centre  at  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg.  The  gastrocnemius  3 
being  drawn  aside,  and  the  soleus  separated  from  its  attachment 
to  the  fibula,  the  special  deep  fascia  is  slit  up  and  the  artery  1 
sought  for  close  to  the  fibula. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  LEG. 
Different  Methods. 

I.  Lateral  Flaps  (Fig.  207).  2.  Teale's  Rectangular  Flaps 
(Figs.  208,  209,  210).  3-  Antero-posterior  Flaps  of  Skin. 
4.  Antero-posterior  Flaps,  Anterior  of  Skin,  Posterior  by 
Transfixion  of  Muscle.     5.  Circular. 

I  shall  only  describe  the  first  two,  as  they  will  be  found 
adapted  to  all  -emergencies,  and  to  be  devoid  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  others. 

1  Lateral  Skin  Flaps,  with  Circular  Division  of  the 
Muscles,  &c— This  is,  I  believe,  a  method  not  well  known 
bevond  Guy's  and  those  who  have  been  taught  there.  It  will 
not  only  be  found  most  convenient  at  the  time,  but  it  also  gives 
very  satisfactory  results  afterwards.  The  blood-supply  is  we  1  and 
equally  distributed  to  the  lateral  flaps,  one  can  be  conveniently  cut 
longer  than  the  other,  and  they  are  more  easily  shaped  and  dissected 
up  than  antero-posterior  skin  flaps,  while  no  mass  of  niusc e  ■ 
left  to  drag  away  from  and  expose  the  bones  as ,  m  the  antero- 
posterior flaps,  with  the  anterior  of  skin  and  the  posterior  by 

transfixion.  ,„„;io/l 
Operation  (Fig.  207).-The  femoral  artery  being  commauded, 
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Fig.  207. 


the  leg  brought  over  the  table,  and  the  damaged  or  diseased  parts 
wrapped  in  carbolized  lint  so  as  to  give  the  assistant  a  firm  hold 
and  also  to  prevent  his  soiling  the  flaps  later  on,  the  opposite 
ankle  is  tied  to  the  table.  The  sur- 
geon standing  to  the  right  of  the  limb 
places  his  left  index  on  the  crest  about 
an  inch  below  the  tubercle,  and  his 
thumb  at  a  corresponding  point  behind 
in  the  centre  of  the  limb.  Looking 
over  he  inserts  his  knife  close  to  the 
thumb  and  cuts  on  the  side  of  the  limb 
farthest  from  him  a  lateral  flap  broadly- 
oval  in  shape  and  3  inches  long,  end- 
ing at  the  index  finger,  from  which 
point,  without  removing  the  knife,  a 
similar  flap  is  marked  out  ending  on 
the  back  where  the  first  began.  The 
flaps  are  now  dissected  up  of  skin  and 
fasciae,  and  the  muscles  all  cut  through 
with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  at 
the  intended  point  of  bone-section,  this 
sweep  being  repeated  two  or  three 
times  till  the  soft  parts  are  all  cleanly- 
severed.  The  interosseous  membrane 
is  next  divided,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  frayed  by  the  saw,  and  with  one 
final,  firmly  drawn,  circular  sweep 
the  periosteum  is  grooved  for  the  saw.*  This  is  then  applied 
with  the  following  precautions.  The  position  of  the  fibula  behind 
the  tibia  and  its  much  smaller  size  must  be  remembered  lest  it  be 
splintered.  This  may  be  avoided  by  roiling  the  leg  well  over  on 
to  the  inner  or  outer  side  as  the  case  may  be,  and  placing  the 
saw  well  down  on  the  outer  side  so  as  to  start  the  section  of 
the  bones  simultaneously,  and  thus  ensure  complete  division  of  the 
fibula  before  the  tibia.  This  object  may  also  be  effected,  if  the  leg 
is  held  in  the  ordinary  position,  by  applying  the  saw  to  the  tibia,- 
and  remembering,  when  this  bone  has  been  sawn  half  through,  to 
depress  the  handle,  and  thus  complete  the  section  of  the  bones 
simultaneously.    In  either  case  the  saw  should  be  used  lightly  and 

*  ..Nowadays,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  the  old  need  of  periosteal  flaps— 
viz.,  to  keep  pus,  &c,  out  of  the  diploe  and  medullary  canal— is  no  longer  present 
Furthermore,  these  flaps  are  very  difficult  to  raise,  unless  inflamed,  especially  in 
the  thin  periosteum  of  adults. 
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quickly,  with  the  whole  length  of  the  blade,  and  without  jamming. 
As  the  sharp  projecting  angle  of  the  crest  tends  to  come  through 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  flaps,  this  may  be  sawn  off  obliquely 
after  the  bones  are  sawn. 

Teale's  Amputation  by  Rectangular  Flaps  (Figs.  208,  209, 

210). 

Advantages. —  1.  The  covering  for  the  bones  is  ample,  and  the 
flaps  come  together  without  tension*     2.  The  way  in  which  the 


flaps  are  united  favours  drainage  during  healing,  and  provides  a  scar 
well  out  of  the  way  of  pressure.    3 .  The  stump  bears  pressure  well. 
Disadvantages. —  I.  It  is  an  expensive  method,  involving  a  high 


Fig.  209. 


section  of  the  bones.  2.  The  long  anterior  flap  may  slough. 
3.  If  performed  with  the  accuracy  of .  its  introducer,  it  involves 
more  time  than  that  by  lateral  flaps  (p.  1123),  and  is,  thus.,  not 
suited  to  cases  of  shock. 


*  Save  when  infiltrated,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  anterior  flap  into  positi 
is  then  often  considerable. 
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Operation. — The  preparatory  steps,  and  the  position  of  the 
operator  and  patient,  are  as  at  p.  1 123.  The  surgeon  having 
measured  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  spot  where  he  intends 
to  saw  the  bones,  and  placing  here  his  left  index  and  thumb  on 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  traces  out  a  long  rectangular,  anterior  flap 
which  is  to  be,  both  in  its  length  and  breadth,  equal  to  half  the 


Fig.  210. 


(Teale.) 


above  circumference.*  In  tracing  this  flap  the  incision  starts 
from  the  index  finger,  runs  down  along  the  bone  farthest  from 
the  surgeon  for  4^  inches  (if  the  circumference  at  the  site  of  bone- 
section  is  9  inches),  then  crosses  the  limb,  cutting  all  the  struc- 
tures down  to  the  bones — this  end  of  the  flap  being  also  inches 
wide — and  then  travels  up  along  the  opposite  bone  to  the  sur- 
geon's thumb.  The  anterior  flap  is  then  dissected  up  partly  with 
the  knife — e.g.,  on  the  inner  side,  where  the  scanty  coverings  must 
be  raised  as  thick  as  possible  and  without  scoring,  partly  with  the 
knife  and  partly  with  the  finger  on  the  outer  aspect,  where  the 
extensors,  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  must  be  stripped  up, 
uninjured,  from  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  posterior  flap, 
which  has  been  previously  marked  out  fully  J  in  length  of  the 
anterior,  is  now  cut  by  the  surgeon  looking  over  the  limb  and 
passing  his  knife  beneath  it,  and  cutting  everything  down  to  the 
bones.  It  is  next  raised  as  high  as  the  point  where  the  bones 
are  to  be  sawn.  The  interosseous  membrane  and  the  bones  are 
then  attended  to  with  the  precautions  given  at  p.  1 123. 

The  vessels  being  secured  and  drainage  provided,  the  anterior 


*  In  the  lower  third,  where  the  leg  tapers  quickly,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
this  flap  of  the  same  width  below  as  it  is  above. 
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flap  is  folded  over  the  bones  (care  being  taken  not  to  double  it  too 
sharply),  its  cut  end  stitched  to  the  cut  end  of  the  posterior  flap, 
and  the  portion  folded  below  the  bones  stitched  to  that  folded 
above  them  (Fig.  210). 

SEQUESTROTOMY. 

As  the  removal  of  necrosed  bone  is  most  frequently  required 
in  the  leg,  the  above  operation  will  be  described  here. 

Indications. — The  question  will  often  arise  as  to  whether  the 
case  is  ripe  for  operation.  The  chief  points  bearing  upon  this, 
and  the  looseness  of  the  sequestrum,  are — (1)  The  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  illness;  thus,  two  to  three 
months  will  probably  be  required  in  the  case  of  the  tibia,  but  more 
likely  six  in  that  of  the  femur ;  (2)  the  age  and  general  health* 
of  the  patient.  The  younger  the  patient,  and  the  more  vigorous 
his  vitality,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  sequestrum  become  detached ; 
(3)  the  size  of  the  sequestrum.  The  larger  and  more  total  the 
sequestrum,  the  slower  will  be  the  process  ;  (4)  the  feel  of  the 
sequestrum.  When  steel  probes  announce  this  to  be  dry,  hard,  and 
ringing,  exploration  is  justified,  especially  if  the  sequestrum  can 
be  felt  to  be  loose  or  depressed  by  the  probe;  (5)  the  size  and 
amount  of  the  new  shell  of  bone.  The  more  distinct  this  is,  the 
more  probable  is  it  that  the  process  of  separation  is  complete. 

Operation.! — This  should  be  always  conducted  antiseptically, 
with  the  spray,  when  practicable,  or  with  careful  irrigation  with 
a  solution  of  mercury  perchloride  (1  in  2000),  and  for  these 
reasons — (a)  to  prevent  any  risk  of  setting  up  septic  osteo-myelitis ; 
(b)  to  diminish  the  amount  of  suppuration,  and  so  the  risk  of 
necrosis  after  the  interference  with  the  periosteum  which  is 
entailed  by  the  operation. 

The  limb  being  rendered  evascular  by  vertical  elevation  while 
the  patient  is  taking  the  anaesthetic,  and  the  application  of 
Esmarch's  bandage,  is  firmly  supported  on  sand  bags,  steel  probes 
are  placed  in  the  cloacas  which  mark  the  limit  of  the  disease,  and 
with  a  strong-backed  scalpel  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision  between 
them  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  down  to  the  bone.  If  only 
one  sinus  is  present,  this  will  probably  be  taken  as  the  centre  of 
the  incision.  The  soft  parts  being  reflected,  with  every  care  of  the 
periosteum,  partly  with  the  finger,  partly  with  a  blunt  dissector, 


*  Freedom  from  syphilis  and  phthisis  will  be  noted. 

+  It  is  supposed  here  that  the  sequestrum  is  one  of  considerable  si 
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the  new  sheath  of  bone,  spongy  and  vascular,  is  thoroughly 
exposed  with  a  chisel  and  mallet.  This  is  then  cut  into  and 
sufficiently  removed  so  as  to  expose  its  cavity  completely  from 
end  to  end.*  The  sequestrum  is  now  removed  with  sequestrum- 
forceps,  or  prised  out  with  an  elevator.  If  too  large,  it  must  be 
divided  with  cutting-forceps.  The  bed  of  ill-formed  granulation- 
tissue  in  which  the  sequestrum  lay  is  then  carefully  examined  for 
any  small  bit  which  may  be  concealed,  and  this  tissue  is  all 
scraped  away  with  a  sharp  spoon.  When  the  surgeon  is  satisfied 
that  all  the  mischief  has  been  removed,  he  plugs  the  resulting 
cavity  carefully  with  strips  of  dry  gauze,  dusted  with  iodoform, 
bandages  these  dressings  firmly  on  while  the  limb  is  elevated, 
and  not  till  then  removes  the  Esmarch's  bandage.  If  the  bandage 
is  removed  before  the  dressings  are  applied,  such  free  venous 
oozing  takes  place  that  the  plugs  are  at  once  loosened  and 
rendered  inefficient,  and  the  wound  has  to  be  redressed  shortly. 
The  limb  is  kept  raised  on  a  back  splint  and  an  injection  of 
morphia  given. 

Two  questions  with  regard  to  sequestrotomy  require  to  be 
alluded  to — viz.,  that  of  performing  early  sub-periosteal  re- 
section— i.e.,  as  soon  as  the  bone  is  dead,  and  before  any  shell  of 
new  bone  has  formed  around  it,  and  that  of  amputation. 

Early  Sub-periosteal  Resection. — Mr.  Holmes  (Surgical  Treat- 
ment of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  385)  has  discussed  this  question, 
and  given  the  following  advantages  and  disadvantages  : — "  The 
advantages  of  sub-periosteal  resection  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  over 
the  expectant  treatment  are  :  ( 1 )  That  it  takes  away  what  is  a 
source  of  very  acute  and  dangerous  constitutional  irritation,  and 
(2)  that  it  avoids  the  embarrassment  of  future  operations,  and  the 
tediousness  of  the  convalescence  which  follows  on  the  invagination 
of  a  large  sequestrum."  The  drawbacks  are  chiefly  two  :  the  almost 
certainty  of  more  or  less  shortening,  and  the  great  probability  of 
mischief  spreading  into  the  nearest  joint. 

Antiseptic  treatment  will  probably  remove  this  second  drawback 
— i.e.,  after  the  operation  there  will  be  no  acute  suppuration  to 
make  its  way  into  a  joint.    The  certainty  of  shortening  which 


*  Mr.  Howse  (Brit.  Med.  Jown.,  1874,  vol.  i.  p.  475)  lays  great  stress  on  the 
need  of  this.  The  new  bone  should  be  removed  as  far  as  a  probe  can  be  passed 
upwards  or  downwards  inside  it,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  easily  granulate  up  from 
the  bottom.  Otherwise,  the  part  that  is  not  laid  open  will  very  likely  persist 
with  a  sinus.  Furthermore,  laying  the  whole  cavity  open  not  only  ensures  its 
granulating  up  from  the  bottom,  but  also  allows  of  the  removal  of  all  ill-formed 
granulation  material. 
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takes  place  here,  although  the  fibula  is  present  to  act  as  a  stay, 
and  to  prevent  any  approximation  of  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  is  a 
much  more  serious  drawback,  and  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  patients  who  would  be  submitted  to  early  sub-periosteal  re- 
section are  often  only  just  recovered  from  a  very  prostrating  illness 
seems  to  me  to  be  strongly  against  it  in  most  cases. 

Question  of  Amputation. — The  following  are  some  of  the 
conditions  which  will  call  for  this  operation:  (i)  When  the 
patient's  vitality  is  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  repair  the  wound  of 
an  early  sub-periosteal  resection,  or  to  stand  the  tax  upon  it  of 
the  expectant  treatment;  (2)  When  the  epiphyses  are  perforated, 
and  the  knee  or  ankle  (especially  if  both  are  affected)  are  involved  ; 
(3)  If  a  condition  of  chronic  septicaemia  is  present ;  (4)  If  the 
general  health,  from  the  presence  of  phthisis,  lardaceous  disease, 
or  syphilis,  is  much  impaired. 


TREATMENT  OP  COMPOUND  FRACTURES* 

The  following  special  points  for  consideration  arise  here — 1 
viz.,  (1)  The  reduction  of  protruding  fragments  and  the  treat- 
ment of  splinters ;  (2)  The  best  mode  of  dressing  the  wound ; 
(3)  Complications;  (4)  The  question  of  amputation. 

(1)  Protrusion  of  Fragments. — It  is  usually  the  upper  one! 
which  protrudes.  The  difficulty  of  reduction  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  wound,  the  length  of  the  protruding  bone,  and  the 
amount  of  spasm.  If  reduction  cannot  be  effected  by  moderate 
extension  and  dextrous  manoeuvring,  the  wound  must  be  enlarged, 
and  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  part  of  the  bone  must  be  removed 
with  a  narrow-bladed  saw  (Adams'  osteotomy  saw  will  be  found 
very  useful),  care  being  taken  to  separate  the  periosteum  first, 
and  to  protect  the  soft  parts  with  a  blunt  dissector  passed  under  the 
bone  and  by  retractors.  If  the  bone  is  splintered,  some  judgment 
is  required  as  to  what  pieces  to  remove.  Those  which  are  still 
adherent  by  their  periosteum  should  be  left.  Those  completely 
torn  away  must  be  removed,  whether  they  carry  their  periosteum 
or  not.  As  to  a  third  set  partly  adherent,  partly  not,  these,  as  a 
rule,  partially  die  in  proportion  to  the  injury  to  their  periosteum, 
and  keep  up  for  a  long  time  irritation,  and  delayed  union  with, 
perhaps,  suppuration,  erysipelas,  &c.    They  must,  therefore,  as  far 


*  From  the  frequency  with  which  these  occur  in  the  leg  this  subject  will  be 
treated  here.  The  account  is  taken  largely  from  the  article  "  Fractures,"  Syst.  of 
Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  421,  which  I  rewrote  in  1882. 
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as  practicable,  be  removed,  counter-openings  being  made  for  the 
purpose,  when  they  cannot  be  reached  through  the  wound. 

(2)  In  dressing  the  wottnd  the  one  great  object  is  to  convert 
the  fracture  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  simple  one.  In  less  severe 
cases,  sealing  a  small  clean  cut  wound  at  once  with  dry  gauze, 
and  collodion,  and  iodoform,  or  tinct.  benz.  co.,  will  be  sufficient. 
But  in  those  cases,  common  enough  in  large  hospital  practice, 
where  the  wound  is  extensive  and  lacerated,  and  accompanied  by 
much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  with  abundant  blood  extravasa- 
tion, with  much  comminution  of  fragments  and  injury  to  the  peri- 
osteum, or  where  the  fracture  is  complicated  with  a  dislocation,  the 
antiseptic  method  will  be  found  to  give  the  best  results  in  the 
largest  number  of  cases. 

While  an  anassthetic  is  given,  the  limb  is  cleansed  with  lint,  and 
1  in  2000  solution  of  hyd.  perch.  An  Esmarch's  bandage  being 
applied,  and  the  wound  enlarged,  the  bone  which  requires  it 
(vide  supra)  is  removed,  any  vessels  secured,  and  a  1  in  30 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  injected  into  all  the  recesses  of  the 
wound  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  gum-elastic  catheter  attached 
by  tubing.  Prof.  Lister  has  shown  that  this  must  not  be  done 
too  vigorously,  as  extensive  injection  of  the  cellular  interspaces 
may  set  up  serious  irritation  and  sloughing.  For  this  reason  he 
advises  that  the  outlet  of  the  wound  should  not  be  held  closed 
around  the  catheter,  but  left  freely  open  during  the  syringing. 
Irrigation  with  mercury  perchloride  solution  should  always  be 
employed,  any  very  undermined  parts  slit  up,  and  free  counter- 
openings  made  for  drainage.  All  haamorrhage  being  arrested,  and 
any  torn  nerves  pared  and  sutured,  the  recesses  of  the  wound  are 
dried  with  sponges  in  holders;  powdered  iodoform*  and  boracic 
acid  are  then  dusted  in,  dressings  of  dry  sal-alembroth  or  iodoform 


*  This  most  valuable  drug  is  not  sufficiently  used  in  these  cases.  I  may  briefly 
mention  three  cases  in  which  limbs  were,  I  think,  saved  by  it.  One  was  a  very 
severe  compound  fracture  of  the  femur  in  a  man,  aged  forty-six,  who  fell  twenty- 
two  feet  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  striking  a  stone  buttress  as  he  went  down. 
I  saw  him  about  an  hour  after  the  accident.  The  fragments  were  much  displaced 
and  overlapping,  the  lower  one  being  also  split  vertically,  but  not  as  far  as  the 
knee-joint.  The  ends  of  both  were  bare,  and  the  vastus  externus  and  hamstrings 
were  lacerated,  the  injury  having  been  made  greater  by  the  patient  having  been 
lifted  off  the  mud  on  to  which  he  fell  into  a  boat,  and  then  into  a  cab.  Ether 
having  been  given,  the  external  wound,  through  which  the  vastus  externus  pro- 
truded, was  freely  enlarged,  and  its  recesses  well  washed  out  with  1  in  30  car- 
bolic-acid solution,  as  advised  above.  About  5j  of  iodoform  was  then  carried 
down  right  between  the  fragments  by  means  of  the  finger  and  a  narrow  spatula 
and  two  large  drainage-tubes  inserted.  An  aseptic  result  was  secured  from  the 
first  and  maintained  throughout  by  the  dresser  (Mr.  J.  1 !.  Lister),  the  man  making 
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gauze  applied,  and  the  limb  put  up  either  in  a  back  and  two  side 
splints,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Croft's  directions,  in  plaster-of -Paris. 
Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  former  in  severe  cases  for  the  first  week ; 
infrequent  dressings,  wherever  practicable,  are  most  essential. 

(3)  Complications. — My  space  will  only  allow  me  to  enumerate 
these.  They  are  local  and  general.  The  former  include  pruritus, 
vesicles,  ecchymosis,  suppuration,  oedema,  phlebitis,  gangrene, 
ostitis,  caries,  necrosis,  muscular  spasms,  dislocations,  and  implica- 
tion of  a  neighbouring  joint.  The  general  complications  are  such  as 
are  common  to  all  injuries — viz.,  traumatic  fever,  delirium,  erysi- 
pelas, septicemia,  pyemia,  hectic,  tetanus,  jaundice,  and  retention 
of  urine ;  in  older  patients  a  tendency  to  hypostatic  congestion 
and  broncho-pneumonia,  and  finally,  in  a  few  cases,  pulmonary 
fat-embolism. 

(4)  Question  of  Amputation. — The  following  are  amongst  the 
conditions  requiring  primary  amputation  : — (1)  When  a  limb  is 
torn  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  a  portion  of  shell,  or  by  machinery. 
(2)  When  the  division  of  the  soft  parts  is  nearly  complete,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  clean  cut  across  the  phalanges,  metacarpus,  or 
metatarsus  ;  even  the  forearm  may  occasionally  be  saved  under 
similar  circumstances.     (3)  When  there  is  much  actual  loss  of 
soft  parts,  as  when  one  side  of  a  limb  is  torn  away,  or  the  skin 
is  extensively  peeled  off.    (4)  When,  with  or  without  great  com- 
minution of  the  bones,  there  is  much  bruising  and  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts,  with  protrusion  of  muscular  bellies,  and  extensive 
tearing  up  of  deep  planes  of  areolar  tissue.    (5)  In  some  cases 
when  the  principal  artery  and  nerves  of  the  limb  are  both  divided, 
thus,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  limb,  primary  amputation  will 
usually  be  required.     (6)  In  certain  cases  of  severe  hemorrhage, 
primary  or  secondary.    On  this  subject  I  must  refer  my  readers  to. 
the  remarks  already  made  at  p.  1 1 1 5-    (7)  Some  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture  of  large  joints— viz.,  when  one  bone  is  shattered 
or  more  than  one  is  broken  ;  when  there  is  much  laceration  of 
the  ligaments ;  when,  in  addition  to  comminution  of  the  bones, 
there  is  much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  especially  if  complicated 
with  division  of  an  artery ;  when  the  foreign  body  which  has 
caused  the  fracture  remains  in  the  joint,  or,  projecting  into^t 

an  excellent  recovery.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  compound  comminuted  frac- 
ture of  the  leg,  with  wound  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  (mentioned  at  p.  iixH 
The  third  occurred  in  a  boy  with  compound  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  OT 
the  tibia,  in  which  two  inches  of  the  protruding  diaphysis  were  removed.  Ine 
case  did  so  well  after  the  introduction  of  iodoform  and  the  other  precautions 
already  given,  that  the  first  dressings  (dry  sal-alembroth  gauze)  were  not  removed 
till  the  eighth  day,  and  the  lad  recovered  with  an  excellent  hmb. 
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from  its  bed  in  the  bone,  cannot  easily  be  removed,  or  when 
there  is  much  damage  to  the  articular  surfaces.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  all  these  forms  of  injury  are  most  fatal  when  affecting 
the  knee  or  hip  ;  in  dealing  with  other  joints  much  greater 
latitude  may  be  allowed. 

Finally,  before  deciding  on  amputation,  the  surgeon  must  take 
into  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  above  points  which  concern 
the  fracture  itself,  any  general  information  to  be  gained  about 
the  patient  himself.  Thus,  the  age,  constitution,  habits,  any  sign 
of  visceral  disease,  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  are  all  points 
of  material  importance  in  coming  to  a  decision  between  amputation 
and  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb.  Thus,  to  make  my  meaning 
clearer,  there  are  no  more  anxious  cases  than  severe  compound 
fractures  in  dwellers  in  large  towns,  who  are  past  middle  life, 
flabbily  fat,  with  dilated  venules  about  the  cheeks  and  nose, 
whose  conjunctivas  are  slightly  jaundiced,  the  urine  of  low  specific 
gravity  and  perhaps  albuminous.*  The  surgeon  must  here  bear 
in  mind  that  saving  the  patient's  life  is,  after  all,  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  preservation  of  his  limb. 

In  performing  amputation  in  these  cases  of  compound  fracture 
it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  injury  is  not  so  localized 
as  would  appear  from  the  surface ;  thus,  in  compound  fracture  of 
the  leg  there  is  often  extensive  loosening  of  the  skin  from  the 
deep  fascia,  and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  deep  planes  of 
connective  tissue  for  some  distance  above,  the  knee-joint  being 
perhaps  full  of  blood,  and  its  cartilages  bruised.  In  such  cases 
if  amputation  be  performed  just  above  the  injury,  sloughing  and 
separation  of  the  flaps  will  inevitably  follow.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  cases  of  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  where  ampu- 
tation is  required  high  up,  it  will  be  found  better  practice  to 
amputate,  in  part  at  least,  through  injured  tissues.t 

If,  in  addition  to  the  fracture,  there  are  serious  injuries  to 
other  organs,  immediate  amputation  is  useless  or  injurious.  The 
only  chance  of  recovery  here  is  afforded  by  secondary  amputation, 
after  the  early  dangers  are  past. 

Secondary  amputation  may  be  required  for  profuse  suppuration 

Note  will  also  be  taken  of  the  occupation,  as  in  brewers'-draymen  and  com- 
mercial travellers. 

t  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  young  railway  porter,  whose  thigh  was  smashed  by  a 
railway  accident  at  Epsom,  I  performed  amputation  at  the  level  of  the  lesser 
trochanter,  in  preference  to  the  hip-joint.  The  damaged  Haps  sloughed,  as  I 
expected,  but  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  after  the  removal  of  some  dead 
bone.  The  precautions  already  given  against  shock  (p.  1031)  will,  of  course,  be 
taken  in  these  cases. 
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with  hectic,  for  gangrene,  or  uncontrollable  haemorrhage.  The 
decision  must  here  be  made  according  to  the  needs  of  each  case. 
The  surgeon  must,  if  possible,  wait  till  the  traumatic  fever  and 
constitutional  disturbance  are  subsiding,  till  the  temperature  has 
begun  to  fall,  and  till  all  redness,  erysipelas,  and  sloughing  have 
ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  operation  be  deferred  till  the 
powers  of  the  patient  are  running  down  from  profuse  suppuration 
and  hectic,  and  till  confirmed  asthenia  has  set  in,  the  period  of 
performing  it  will,  very  probably,  have  passed  away. 

At  a  still  later  period  the  operation  may  be  desired  by  the 
patient,  if,  in  consequence  of  non-union,  incurable  deformity,  or 
tedious  bone  disease,  the  limb  has  become  an  incumbrance  to 
him.  Some  of  these  conditions  may,  of  course,  be  treated  by 
resection,  osteotomy,  &c. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  FOOT. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  DORSALIS  PEDIS. — SYME'S  AM- 
PUTATION.—ROITX'S  AMPUTATION". — PIROGOFF'S 
AMPUTATION.  —  SUB-ASTRAGALOID  AMPUTA- 
TION.— EXCISION  OF  THE  ANKLE. — EXCISION 
OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS  OF  THE  TARSUS. — EXCI- 
SION OF  ASTRAGALUS. — EXCISION  OF  OS  CALCIS. 
— MORE  COMPLETE  TARSECTOMY  FOR  CARIES. — 
REMOVAL  OF  WEDGE  OF  BONE  FOR  TALIPES. 
— CHOPART'S  AMPUTATION. — TRIPIER'S  AMPU- 
TATION.—  AMPUTATION  AT  METATARSO-PH  A- 
LANGEAL  JOINT. — AMPUTATION  OF  THE  TOES. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  DORSALIS  PEDIS   (Fig.  2Il). 

Indications. — Very  rare,  (i)  Wounds.  (2)  Together  with  the 
posterior  tibial  in  the  lower  third,  for  haemorrhage  from  punc- 
tured wounds  of  the  sole  resisting  other  treatment.  (3)  For  some 
vascular  tumours  of  the  foot. 

Line. — From  the  centre  of  the  ankle-joint  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  first  interosseous  space. 

Guide. — The  above  line  and  the  adjacent  tendons  of  the  great 
and  second  toe. 

Eelations  : —  In  Front. 

Skin,  fasciae  ;  branches  of  saphenae  veins,  and  of 

mnsculo-cutaneous  and  anterior  tibial  nerves. 
A  special  deep  fascia  continuous  with  the  sheaths 

of  the  adjacent  tendons. 
Extensor  brevis  (innermost  tendon). 

Outside.  Inside. 
Vein.  Vein. 
Anterior  tibial  nerve.  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum. 

Dorsalis  pedis  artery. 

Behind. 

Astragalus ;  scaphoid  ;  internal  cuneiform. 
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Fig.  211. 


Operation  (Fig.  211). — The  foot  being  cleansed,  an  incision 
about  1  ^  inch  long  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  artery,  in  the  lower 

part  of  its  course,  commencing  about 
I  i  inch  below  the  ankle-joint.  Skin  and 
fascias. being  cut  through,  and  any  super- 
ficial veins  tied  with  chromic  gut  or  drawn 
aside,  one  of  the  long  extensors  is  found 
(its  sheath  is  not  to  be  opened),  and  the 
strong  fascia  given  off  from  them  opened. 
If  the  extensor  brevis  cross  the  artery  at 
this  spot  it  must  be  drawn  aside.  The 
ligature  should  be  passed  from  without 
inwards. 

SYME'S  AMPUTATION 

(Figs.  212-215). 

An  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint  by 
heel-flap,  with  removal  of  the  malleoli. 

Operation. — Haemorrhage  being  con 
trolled,  any  sinuses  present  scraped  out, 
the  foot  bandaged,*  and  held  at  right 
angles  to  the  leg,  the  surgeon,  standing 

of  the  artery  is  shown  cleaned)  a  little  to  the  right,  but  SO  as  easily  to 
is   seen  lying    between    the  face  ^  makeSj  with  a  short,  strong 

extensor  longus  pollicis  and  ...       ,.  p  j.i     1  a. 

digitorum,  and  crossed  by  the  knife,  an  incision  (in  the  case  of  the  left 
innermost  tendon  of  the  short  f0ot)  from  the  tip  of  the  external  nial- 
extensor-  leolus  to  a  point  \  inch  belowt  the  in- 

ternal one,  this  incision  not  going  straight  across  the  sole  as  in 
Pirogoff's  amputation,  but  pointing  a  little  backwards  towards  the 
heel.t  The  horns  of  this  incision  are  then  joined  by  one  passing 
straight  across  the  joint, §  and  severing  everything  at  once  down 


The  dorsalis  pedis  (too  much 


*  So  as  to  give  a  grip,  and  also  to  prevent  the  assistant's  hands  from  being 
septic  when  he  supports  the  stump  a  little  later. 

t  The  directions  usually  given  are  to  go  behind  this  point  as  well  as 
below  it,  but  by  following  the  above  course  the  posterior  tibial  is  more 
likely  to 'escape  section  before  its  time,  and  the  flap  will  be  found  sufficiently 
symmetrical. 

t  If  the  foot  is  small,  and  still  more  if  the  parts  on  the  dorsum  are  damaged, 
the  plantar  incision  should  run  straight  across.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
prominent  the  heel,  the  more  should  the  flap  point  backwards.  This  will  facilitate 
turning  the  flap  over  the  heel.' 

§  Or  with  a  very  slight  convexity.  If  anything  of  a  flap  is  made  here,  the 
operator  is  liable  to  get  away  from  the  joint  and  cut  into  the  neck  of  the  astra- 


symb's  amputation. 
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to  the  ankle-joint.  The  foot  being  now  strongly  bent  down- 
wards, the  lateral  ligaments  are  severed,  and  the  joint  thus  fully 
opened.  The  foot  being  slightly  twisted  from  side  to  side,  the 
soft  parts  on  either  side  are  carefully 
divided,  especial  precautions  being  taken 
on  the  inner  side  to  cut  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  as  long  as  possible  (to  ensure  getting 
below  the  internal  calcanean)  and  not  to 
prick  it  afterwards. 

The  foot  being  still  more  depressed,  the 
upper  non-articular  surface  of  the  os  calcis 
comes  into  view,  and  then  the  tendo- 
Achillis.  This  is  severed,  and  the  heel-flap 
next  dissected  off  the  os  calcis  from  above 
downwards,  especial  care  being  taken  to 
cut  this  flap  as  thick  as  possible,  not  to 
score  or  puncture  it,  but  rather  to  peel  it  off 
the  bone  with  the  left  thumb-nail  kept  in 
front  of  the  knife,  aided  by  touches  of  this.* 

The  foot  having  been  removed,  the  soft  bones  are  shown  above  with 

P  11       ,         -1     ™  ,-,  i,     -,.    the  extensor  tendons  and  the 

parts  are  carefully  cleared  oil  the  malleoli,  autei.ior  tibial  vesselSj  and> 
and  a  slice  of  the  tibia  sufficiently  thick  to  below,  the  tendo-Aohiiiis. 
include  these  prominences  removed.    This  On  the  inner  side  the  w 

1  .  tendons   and    the  plantar 

slice  should  in  any  Case,   to  avoid  shorten-  arteries  are  shown  cut;  on 

ing,  be  the  thinnest  possible.  Prof.  Mac- 
leodt  has  recommended  to  remove  only  the 
malleoli,  leaving  the  cartilage  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  tibia.  I  have  followed  his  advice  in  my  last 
five  cases — in  one,  a  private  patient  of  sixty-three,  where  I  had 
not  the  carrying  out  of  the  after-treatment,  the  cartilage  exfo- 
liated. The  others  were  all  younger  patients — in  one,  in  addition 
to  the  disease  of  the  tarsus,  active  secondary  syphilis  was  present ; 
in  all,  in  spite  of  pulpy  sinuses  in  three  which  required  repeated 
scraping  out  (Fig.  215),  no  exfoliation  took  place.  If  the  stump 
can  be  kept  aseptic,  Prof.  Macleod's  advice  seems  to  me  well  worth 


The  parts  in  a  Syine's  am- 
putation before  the  heel-flap 
is  adjusted  (left  side).  The 


the  outer  side,  the  peronasi. 
This  Fig.  should  be  con- 
trasted with  Fig.  217. 


galus.  Moreover,  the  parts  are  not  well  nourished,  especially  if  sinus-riddled 
or  undermined. 

*  If,  in  a  young  subject,  the  epiphysis  comes  away  in  the  heel-flap,  it  may 
remain  there  if  the  parts  are  healthy.  The  same  course  may  be  followed  with 
the  periosteum,  if  it  is  found  loose  and  peels  easily  away.  Mr.  Johnson  Smith 
when  amputating  both  feet  for  frost-bite,  left  the  periosteum  on  one  side.  On 
the  other  no  attempt  was  made  to  save  it.  The  first  stump  was  much  larger  than 
the  other,  harder,  and  more  rounded  ;  more  like  that  of  a  Pirogoff's  amputation. 

t  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1869,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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a  further  trial,  as  it  entails  less  shortening  of  the  limb  and  does 
away  with  the  risk  of  septic  phlebitis,  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  opening  the  cancellous  tissue.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  diseased,  it  must  be  removed  and  the 
sawn  surface  gouged  or  treated  with  a  sharp  spoon.  If  the  carti- 
lage is  only  slightly  diseased,  it  may  be  sliced  off  with  the  knife, 
and  here  and  there  treated  with  a  gouge. 

Tendons  are  now  cut  short,  sinuses  laid  open  or  thoroughly 
scraped  out,  and  the  vessels  secured.  Free  oozing  is  often  present 
in  chronic  pulpy  cases,  or  where  the  periosteum  has  been  left  in 
the  heel-flap.  It  is  best  treated  by  firm  pressure  with  dry  dress- 
ings, and  elevation  of  the  stump.    Drainage  being  provided,  the 


Roux's  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint  by  an  internal  flap.    Below  is  shown  a  foot 
npon  which  the  operation  has  been  performed.    (Smith  and  Walsham.) 

sutures  are  inserted ;  where  many  sinuses  have  been  present 
along  *  the  line  of  the  incision,  it  is  no  good  uniting  the  wound 
too  closely. 

*  Sinuses  which  have  been  scraped  out  will  give  good  drainage  if  enlarged. 
If  any  puncture  has  been  made  in  the  heel-flap,  it  should  be  utilized  for  the 
same  puroose.  Where  a  diseased  foot  has  been  long  on  a  back-splint,  the  skin 
over  the  tendo-Achillis  may  be  so  thinned  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  counter- 
puncture  here  and  insert  a  tube. 


syme's  amputation. 
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Roux's  Modification  of  Syme's  Amputation  (Figs.  213,214). 
— In  cases  where  a  satisfactory  heel-flap  cannot  be  obtained,  an 
efficient  substitute  can  be  got  by  a  large  internal  flap. 

The  incisioa  is  commenced  at  the  apex  of  the  outer  malleolus, 
aud  carried  half  across  the  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  from  whence 
it  should  run  inwards  in  an  oblique  direction  over  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  joint,  then  pass,  in  a  curved  manner,  downwards  and 
backwards  to  the  middle  line  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and,  running 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  heel,  ascend  the  posterior  aspect  of 


Eoiuc's  amputation.    The  incisions  shown  from  the  outer  and  the  inner  side. 

(Stimson). 

that  part,  and  terminate  at  the  outer  malleolus,  where  it  commenced. 
The  ankle-joint  should  be  opened  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  the 
calcis  dissected  from  its  connections,  the  malleoli  and  a  slice  from 
the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  removed,  and  the  operation  will 
be  complete.  The  shape  of  the  flap  will  be  gathered  from  the 
appearance  of  a  foot  operated  upon  (Fig.  213). 

Causes  of  Failure  after  Syme's  Amputation.' — ( 1)  Sloughing 
of  the  heel-flap.  This  is  nearly  always  due  to  faulty  operating, 
to  scoring  or  "  button- holing  "  the  flap,  or  to  dividing  the  posterior 
tibial  high  up.*  (2)  Persistence  of  sinuses  and  pulpy  disease. 
If,  in  spite  of  repeated  scraping  out  (Fig.  215)  with  the  aid  of 
anaesthetics,  this  condition  recurs  inveterately  and  spreads  along 
the  sheaths,  the  limb  must  be  amputated  higher  up.  This  will, 
however,  be  rarely  called  for  with  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  and  surgeon,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  treat  this  condition  as  a  kind  of  malignant  disease.     If  one  or 


*  If  possible,  the  cut  ends  of  the  two  plantar  arteries  should  always  be  seen 
and  not  the  single  mouth  of  the  posterior  tibial.  In  the  former  case  the  surgeon 
is  certain  that  the  main  vessel  is  divided  below  the  internal  calcancan  branch. 

4  c 
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Fig.  215. 


two  sinuses  remain,  and  look  likely  to  persist,  scraping  out  should 
be  resorted  to  at  once.     (3)  Eecurrence  of  caries  in  the  tibia. 

(4)  Death  of  the   tendo-Achillis.  This 
rare  sequela  occurred  to  me  in  1890.  The 
patient  was  an  aged  inmate  of  the  Cam- 
berwell  Infirmary.     A  bluish  undermined  I 
patch  being  laid  open  on  the  back  of  the 
ankle  some  weeks  after  the  amputation,  » 
the  tendon  was  found  to  have  died  up  to 
its  junction  with  the  calf  muscles.    After  ■ 
its  removal  the  parts  healed  soundly. 


A.  Syme's  stump  soundly 
healed  after  scraping  out  of 
sinuses  bad  been  resorted  to. 


PIROGOFF'S  AMPUTATION 

(Figs.  216,  217,  218,  219). 

An  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint,  in 
which  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  < 
retained  and  united  to  the  sawn  surface  of  I 
the  tibia. 

Question  of  the  Value  of  this  Opera- J 
tion  especially  as  compared  with  Syme's  i 

The  patient  was  sent  to  me  AvvLtdition.— Disadvantages :  These  have 

by  Dr.  Praser,  of  Komford,  ^    *  .  a  t| 

and  bad  active  secondary  been  put  prominently  forward  by  bcotcn 
syphilis  as  well  as  extensive  surgeons.     I .  The  amputation  is  not  suited 

caries  of  the  tarsus.  for  q£   digeasej   except   of  distinctli 

traumatic  origin  in  young  healthy  subjects.  2.  Occasionally  the 
sawn  os  calcis  fails  to  unite,  causing  either  a  kind  of  movable  joint 
or  necrosis.  3.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  stump  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  fit  with  an  artificial  foot*  The  first  two  objections  are 
undoubted,  but  I  think  that  they  are  quite  outweighed  by  the 
Advantages  :  1.  No  dissection  of  the  heel-flap  is  needed.  2.  The 
blood-supply  is  less  interfered  with.  3.  The  stump  is  firmer  and 
more  solid.  4.  The  stump  is  longer  by  1  or  1 J  inch,  often  more.t 
5  The  stump  does  not  go  on  wasting,  as  is  the  case  after  a 
Syme's  amputation.*     6.  Dr.  Hewson  (Amcr.  Joum.  Med.  £a., 


*  Prof  Macleod  thinks  that  the  presence  of  the  heel  is  here  »  a  great  drawback 
and  thatthe  back  of  the  heel,  not  the  firm  plantar  pad,  is  what  comes  m  contact 

(ta.  i»fra  cit.)  gives  the  shortening  after  a  Pirogoff  as  from  ,  to 
2  inches  •  that  after  a  Syme  as  i\  to  3  inches.  _ 

J  The  'continuance  of  'this  wasting  is  shown  by  the  hospital  parent  bejng £ 
some  time  obliged  to  stuff  the  socket  of  his  elephant-boot  with  a  sock.    It  is 
trended  by  tbfs  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  Syme's  stump.    Every  surgeon  knows 
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1864,  pp.  121,  129)  has  pointed  out  that,  in  a  Pirogoff,  the 
origin  and  insertion  of  the  gastrocnemius  being  both  intact,  the 
combined  movements  of  the  knee  and  ankle  are  preserved,  as  in 


running,  &c. 


Operation. — The  position  of  the  patient's  foot  and  the  surgeon 
being  as  at  p.  1 134,  an  incision  is  made,  straight  across  the  sole, 
from  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  to  a  point  inch  below  the 
internal  one.*     This  incision  goes  right  down  to  the  bone.  |  Its 


Fig.  216. 


Fig.  217. 


Compare  with  Fig.  212. 


horns  are  then  joined  by  a  transverse  cut  across  the  front  of  the 
ankle.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  now  severed,  care  being  taken 
to  cut  inside  the  malleoli  and  to  divide  the  posterior  tibial  artery 

as  long  as  possible — i.e.,  below  its  origin  into  the  two  plantar  and 

not  to  prick  it  after  it  is  divided.  With  a  few  touches  of  the 
knife  at  either  side  of  the  astragalus,  aided  by  twisting  of  the 
foot  from  side  to  side  and  forcible  bending  of  it  downwards,  the 
non-articular  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  comes  into 
view  (Fig.  216).  A  groove  is  now  cut  through  the  fatty  tissue 
and  the  periosteum,  and  the  saw  applied  just  in  front  of  the 
tendo-Achillis,  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  care  being 
taken  to  bring  it  out  through  the  incision  in  the  heel.  The  foot 
being  removed,  the  soft  parts  around  the  bones  of  the  leg  are 
carefully  cleared  to  a  level  just  above  the  tibial  articular  surface 
and  the  malleoli.    The  saw  is  next  applied  in  the  reverse  direction 


how  much  good,  life-long  work  the  heel-flap  is  capable  of,  however  much  it  shrinks 
so  long  as  it  has  healed.  *        not  pointing  backwards>     ' ' 
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Fig.  218. 


to  that  just  given — viz.,  from  below  upwards  and  backwards,  and 
slightly  obliquely. 

The  vessels,  the  tibials,  anterior  peronasal,  and  perhaps  one  or 
both  malleolar  having  been  secured,  the  tendons  cut  square,  the 
bony  surfaces  are  placed  in  contact,  and,  if  needful,  drilled  with 
a  clean  bradawl  and  united  with  wire  or  stout  chromic  gut.* 

If  it  is  found  advisable  to  convert  the  Pirogoff  into  a  Syme,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  divide  the  tendo-Achillis  and  to  dissect  out 

the  part  of  the  os  calcis,  keep- 
ing the  knife  close  to  the  bone. 

Modifications  of  Pirogoff's 
Amputation. — One  of  the  chief 
of  these  is  that  introduced  by 
Dr.  E.  Watson  (Lancet,  1859, 
vol.  i.  p.  577).  He  claims — 
( 1 )  That  it  is  shorter  and  easier, 
the  trouble  of  disarticulation 
being  avoided.  (2)  That  it  is.] 
less  likely  to  damage  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery.    (3)  That  it 

Pirogoff's  amputation  as  modified  by  Dr.  E.   does  away  with  one  of  the  chief 

Watson.  (Smith  and  Waisham.)       difficulties  in  a  Pirogoff's  am- J 
putation  for  injury — viz.,  the  want  of  purchase  over  the  smashed 
parts  while  the  os  calcis  is  being  sawn  through. 

Operation. — The  operator,  standing  as  before,  having  cut< 
across  the  sole  from  the  tip  of  one  malleolus  to  the  corresponding 
point  (p.  1 1  34)  down  to  the  bone,  introduces  a  small  Butcher's 
saw,  or  one  with  a  narrow  blade,  into  this  wound,  and  saws  off 
the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  by  carrying  his  section  upwards 
and  backwards.  This  and  the  heel  being  now  retracted  by  an 
assistant,  the  surgeon,  resuming  his  knife,  cuts  upwards  behind 
the  ankle-joint  between  the  sawn  bones.  The  ends  of  the  first 
incision  are  now  joined  by  one  passing  between  them,  the  skin 
being  pulled  up  a  little  and  the  tendons  and  vessels  severed 
down  to  the  tibia  and  fibula  just  above  the  ankle-joint.  Lastly, 
these  bones  are  sawn  through  in  a  slanting  manner  by  directing 
the  saw  from  before  backwards  and  downwards.t   While  the  bones 


*  If  the  patient  is  young  and  healthy,  this  step  is  not  absolutely  needful.  I 
would  recommend  it  in  other  cases.  Thus  I  have  made  use  of  it  in  a  Pirogoff  s 
amputation  for  inveterate  infantile  paralysis,  with  excellent  results  If  wire  oa 
used,  it  must  be  left  long.    A  little  ether  will  probably  be  needed  when  the  win 

is  removed.  ,  ,  Mr 

+  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  direction  of  the  bone  section  above  given  bj  Mr. 

Watson  is  contrary  to  that  usually  taught. 
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of  the  leg  are  being  Scawn  the  heel-flap  should  be  held  well  up 
against  the  back  of  the  leg  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way. 

SUB-ASTRAGALOID  AMPUTATION  (Figs.  2  I  9-2  2  I ). 

This  operation  consists,  the  soft  parts  being  divided  as  at  Fig. 
219  or  220,  in  opening  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  from  the  dor- 
sum, and  the  astragalo-calcanean,  of  which  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment can  only  be  divided  by  introducing  the  knife-point  from  the 
outer  side.  The  whole  foot  is  then  removed  in  one  mass  with  the 
exception  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  left  mortised  in  between  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  When  the  stump  is  healed,  this  bone  should 
rest  upon  the  ground  by  its  inferior  surface.  If,  however,  the 
stump  should  be  pulled  up  by  the  tendo-Achillis  and  other  cut 
muscles  taking  on  a  firm  attachment,  it  will  be  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  alone  which  will  rest  upon  the  ground  and  transmit  the 
weight  of  the  body.  While  this  has  the  advantage  of  diminishing 
the  shortening  of  the  limb,  it  has  the  grave  inconvenience  of 
narrowing  the  basis  of  support,  and  of  bringing  the  weight  of  the 
body  upon  that  part  of  the  stump  where  the  cicatrix  is  necessarily 
found. 

This  amputation,  very  rarely  practised  in  England,  has,  with 
that  of  M.  Tripier  (p.  1 1 57),  largely  replaced  that  of  Chopart  in 
France.    The  following  account  is  taken  from  Dr.  Stimson  :* — 

"  The  guides  to  this  operation  are  the  tip  of  the  external 
malleolus  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  The  joint  must  be 
entered  from  in  front  on  the  fibular  side,  and  the  strong  inter- 
osseous ligament  which  forms  the  key  to  the  articulation  must 
be  divided,  step  by  step,  from  before  backwards  and  inwards. 
The  posterior  tibial  vessels  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

"  Beginning  at  the  outer  side  of  the  heel  nearly  1  inch  below 
the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus,  an  incision  extending  through 
to  the  bone  is  carried  straight  forward  to  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  thence  curving  forwards  across  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  to  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal,  thence  obliquely 
backwards  and  outwards  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  around 
its  outer  border,  rejoining  the  first  horizontal  part  of  the  incision 
at  the  calcaneocuboid  joint.  The  soft  parts  must  be  separated 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  calcaneus  and  cuboid  with  division 
of  the  peronasal  tendons,  the  dorsal  flap  dissected  back  to  the 
head  of  the  astragalus,  and  on  the  inner  side  beyond  the  tubercle 


*  Man.  of  Oper.  tiurq.,  p.  113. 
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of  the  scaphoid,  thus  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The 
interosseous  ligament  can  then  be  easily  reached  by  depressing 
the  toes,  passing  the  knife  between  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid, 


Fig.  219. 


r.  The  incisions  in  Pirogoff's  amputation.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plantar  incision  in  that  of  Syme.  2.  The  incisions  in  sub-astragaloid ; 
and  3.  Those  in  Chopart's  amputation. 

and  cutting  backwards  and  inwards  along  the  under  surface  o 
the  former.  The  soft  parts  on  the  inner  side  are  then  separat 
from  the  calcaneum,  injury  to  the  vessels  being  avoided  by  keep- 
ing close  to  the  bone  between  it  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
communis,  the  foot  depressed,  and  the  tendo-Achillis  divided. 
This  last  is  a  very  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  so 
as  not  to  cut  through  the  skin.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  should 
be  dissected  out  and  cut  off  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  pressed  upon  in  the  stump." 

M.  Farabeuf  advises  an  internal  and  plantar  flap,  whose  nutri- 
tion is  guaranteed  by  a  very  large  base.  This  is  the  flap  of  Roux 
(Figs.  213,220),  made  considerably  longer  in  front.  The  incision 
passes  parallel  to  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  a  full  fingers- 
breadth  below  the  external  malleolus,  as  far  as  the  tuberosity  ot 
the  fifth  metatarsal,  then  across  to  the  scapho-cuneiform  articula- 
tion, and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  tendon.  Then  it  descen  s 
over  the  middle  of  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  tue 
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centre  of  the  sole.  Here  it  begins  to  turn  back  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis, 
where  it  joins  the  starting-point.  Fig.  220  shows  the  dissection 
of  this  flap  in  the  case  of  the  right  foot :  the  left  hand  of  the 

FlG.  220.  Fig.  22  r. 


Sub-astragaloid  amputation 
Sub-astragaloid  amputation  (right  foot)  by  large  (left  foot)  by  large  internal 

internal  and  plantar  flap.    (Farabeuf.)  and  plantar  flap.  (Farabeuf.) 


operator  raises  and  protects  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  knife, 
which  is  kept  parallel  to  the  vessels  and  tendons  lying  under  the 
sustentaculum  tali.     Fig.  221  shows  the  flap  before  it  is  sutured. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  ANKLE. 

This  operation  is  one  of  very  disputed  value,  and  thus  rarely 
performed.  Objections:  (1)  Disease  here  is  often  associated  with 
disease  of  the  tarsus.  (2)  Even  if  the  wound  heals,  the  foot  left  is 
often  of  little  use.  (3)  Syme's  amputation  affords  not  only  a 
radical  cure,  but  a  most  excellent  stump.  This  may  be  imperilled 
by  a  previous  excision  of  the  joint. 

Indications. — These,  which  are  very  few,  must  be  considered 
separately,  according  as  they  fall  under  the  heading  of  A.  Disease. 
B.  Injury. 

A.  Disease. — ( 1 )  The  patient  must  be  young  and  healthy,  with 
no  evidence  of  other  strumous  disease,  or  of  phthisis  or  syphilis. 
(2)  The  disease  should  be  of  traumatic  origin — e.g.,  following  a 
sprain — and  (3)  limited  to  the  bones  which  form  the  joint,  the 
whole  astragalus  being  taken  away  if  needful.    To  another  class 
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of  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  too  often  performed — 
viz.,  where  the  patient's  health  is  reduced  by  discharge,  pain,  hos- 
pital air,  &c,  where  other  tarsal  bones  are  involved — this  excision 
is  not  applicable ;  it  is  here  much  severer  than  amputation,  and 
leaves  the  patient  most  liable  to  recurrence.*  Quite  a  separate 
instance  of  excision  in  disease  may  be  occasionally  practised  in 
advanced  cases  of  infantile  paralysis.  Here  the  ankle  may  be 
excised  (by  a  transverse  incision)  some  time  after  the  knee  has 
been  submitted  to  the  same  operation,  in  order  to  give  a  firm 
basis  of  support  in  good  position,  instead  of  a  flail-like  limb  which 
shuts  up  at  the  knee  and  ankle. 

The  chief  points  in  excision  of  the  ankle-joint  which  have 
been  raised  as  objections  to  the  operation  are  :  (i)  The  difficulty 
of  free  exposure  of  the  parts  to  be  dealt  with  ;  (2)  The  frequency 
with  which  other  bones  are  diseased.  Thus,  Mr.  F.  Jordan  t 
strongly  objected  to  the  operation  on  the  ground  that  the  astra- 
galus is  not  a  long  bone  with  an  epiphysis  in  which  the  chief 
disease  may  lie,  but  a  short  bone  consisting  of  a  mass  of  cancellous 
tissue  throughout  which  the  disease  is  more  or  less  diffused.  This 
objection  may  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  if  the  disease  in  the 
astragalus  is  found  not  to  be  limited  to  the  upper  articular  surface, 
it  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  results  if  the  whole  bone  is 
removed.  J  And  this  fact  will  meet  another  objection  to  excision 
of  the  astragalus  made  by  Prof.  Syme — viz.,  that  the  frequency 
with  which  disease  of  the  astragalus  originates  on  the  under 


*  In  Mr.  Holmes'  words  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  766),  in  the  first  class  of 
case  "the  inflammatory  softening  or  suppuration  does  not  usually  extend  far 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint  originally  implicated,  and,  after  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  bone,  the  parts  take  on  a  healthy  action  and  become  rapidly  con- 
solidated. In  strumous  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  inflammatory  softening,  if 
not  diffused  suppuration,  often  exists  in  the  tarsal  bones  or  bones  of  the  leg  in 
parts  not  exposed  to  view  in  the  operation ;  and,  in  patients  labouring  under 
general  constitutional  affections,  the  parts  operated  on,  instead  of  consolidating, 
usually  soften,  and  after  a  long  and  exhaustive  suppuration  the  bones  arc  found 
carious,  leaving  no  resource  except  amputation,  and  that  sometimes  under  un- 
favourable circumstances." 

t  Lancet,  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  729. 

+  Mr.  Holmes,  whose  experience  of  this  operation  is  a  large  one,  advises  orw 
Med.  Journ.,  1878,  vol.  ii.  p.  875)  that  the  whole  of  the  astragalus  should  always 
be  removed,  for  these  reasons— (1)  As  it  is  often  softened  to  a  considerable  depth, 
mere  removal  of  its  articular  surface  will  often  leave  disease  behind ;  (2)  m 
patients  low  in  health,  or  of  strumous  constitution,  the  violence  done  by  the 
saw  may  prove  the  starting-point  of  renewed  caries ;  (3)  the  bones  of  the  leg 
unite  quite  as  firmly  to  the  exposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  an 
scaphoid  as  they  do  to  the  sawn  surface  of  the  astragalus ;  (4)  the  shortening 
is  not  appreciably  increased  ;  (5)  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  is  lessened 
(p.  1 146). 
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surface  of  this  bone  .(i.e.,  between  it  and  the  os  calcis*)  calls  rather 
for  amputation  than  excision.  (3)  The  difficulties  of  securing 
afterwards  a  splint  which  will  combine  the  three  following  essentials 
— viz.,  (a)  Sufficient  rest ;  (b)  Sufficient  exposure  for  needful 
change  of  dressings ;  (c)  The  possibility  of  antiseptic  treatment. 
Two  excellent  but  too  little  known  splints  are  Esmarch's  bracket- 
splint,  and  the  iron  splint  moulded  to  the  back  and  front  of  the 
leg,  and  front  and  sole  of  foot,  and  covered  with  india-rubber, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Paul  of  Liverpool.  This  is  a  model  of  combined 
usefulness  and  simplicity.  Both  are  secured  in  place  with  plaster- 
of-Paris.  But  if,  in  addition  to  much  of  a  cavity  to  fill  up,  any 
tendency  to  oedema  remains,  a  back  and  two  side  splints — all 
three  being  interrupted — are,  in  my  opinion,  preferable. 

B.  Injur)/. — In  a  young,  healthy  patient,  where  the  vessels 
and  nerves  are  mainly  intact,  where  the  mischief  is  limited  to 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb  by  excision, 
partial  or  complete,  is  abundantly  justified.  The  steps  given  at 
p.  1 129  for  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound  fractures  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  to  the  preservation  of  periosteum,  the 
due  providing  of  drainage,  &c.  As  to  gunshot  injuries,  Dr.  Otis 
(Med.  and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  pt.  iii.  p.  610) 
thought  that  "  the  substitution  of  excision  of  the  ankle-joint  for 
amputation  effected  no  saving  of  life,"  formal  excisions  being 
rarely  successful. 

Operation. — This  may  be  either  by  two  lateral  incisions,  or  by  a 
transverse  one,  dividing  the  extensor  tendons,  which  are  sutured 
afterwards. 

Excision  by  Lateral  Incisions.  —  An  Esmarch's  bandage 
being  applied  above,  and  the  parts  rendered  evascular  as  well, 
the  foot  is  laid  upon  its  inner  side  firmly  supported  on  a  sand- 
bag. An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  2.\  inches  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  fibula,  and  then,  when  it^has  reached  the 
tip  of  the  malleolus,  it  is  carried  downwards  and  forwards  at  an 
angle  to  within  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
A  slight  flap  is  now  sufficiently  dissected  forwards  to  expose  the 
bone  and  to  clear  the  peronaai ;  these  being  drawn  aside,  the  bone 
is  divided  with  a  narrow  saw  or  cutting-forceps  about  2  inches 
above  the  malleolus,  and  removed  after  division  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament.  This  wound  is  now  covered  with  carbolised 
lint  and  the  foot  turned  over,  and  a  similar  angular  incision 


*  Instances  of  extensive  removal  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus 
pp.  1151,  1152. 
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made  along  the  lower  2  inches  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia, 
and  then  forwards  and  downwards  as  far  as  the  projection  of 
the  internal  cuneiform  bone.*  A  Hap  being  dissected  slightly 
inwards,  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  and  flexors  are  exposed  and 
retracted,t  the  knife  being  kept  close  to  the  bone  so  as  to  avoid 
the  posterior  tibial  vessels. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  now  cut  through  close  to  the 
tibia,  and  on  displacing  the  foot  outwards  the  tibia  and  astragalus 
present  in  part  at  the  inner  wound.  A  metacarpal  saw  being 
next  passed  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  wound,  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia  is  sawn  off  sufficiently  high  up  to  secure  a  healthy 
section  of  bone,  and  no  more.  The  astragalus  is  next  treated 
similarly,^  all  the  articular  cartilage  being  removed.  Any  soft 
patches  of  bone  are  next  gouged,  and  pulpy  material  snipped 
away  from  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  &c.  All  sinuses 
are  next  scraped  out  or  laid  open.  The  only  vessels  which  will 
require  tying  are  some  branches  of  the  peronasal  and  the  mal- 
leolar, none  of  any  importance  being  divided.  Very  few,  if  any, 
sutures  should  be  used,  so  as  to  allow  of  very  free  drainage. 

Excision  by  Transverse  Incision. — The  parts  being  rendered 
evascular,  an  incision  is  made  transversely  across  the  front  of  the 
ankle-joint  from  the  tip  of  one  malleolus  to  the  other.  The 
extensor  tendons  being,  divided,  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments 
severed,  the  end  of  the  tibia  is  exposed,  a  way  cleared  for  the.j 
saw  jusb  above  the  malleoli,  and  a  slice  removed.  The  upper 
articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  then  treated  in  the  same 
way,  the  peroneal  and  flexor  tendons  being  drawn  aside  while 
the  bones  are  sawn.  Any  dead  bone  is  gouged  away  and  pulpy 
tissue  removed,  as  mentioned  above.  Haemorrhage  being  arrested, 
several  of  the  divided  tendons— e.g.,  the  tibialis  anticus,  two  or 
three  of  the  extensor  tendons— are  sutured  with  chromic  gut  or 
carbolized  silk. 


*  The  lower  extremities  of  these  incisions  need  not  go  down  to  the  bones. 

t  Unless  these  tendons  are  sufficiently  freed  from  their  connection  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibial,  difficulty  will  be  met  in  everting  the  foot  sufficiently  to 
brine;  the  tibia  out  of  the  wound  (Hancock,  Lancet,  1S67,  vol.  1.  p.  731)- 

t  If  the  disease  here  is  at  all  extensive,  this  bone  should  be  entirely  removed 
(p.  1 144).  If  a  section  only  of  the  astragalus  is  taken,  much  difficulty  will  be  ma 
in  removing  the  upper  articular  surface.  Thus,  unless  the  saw  be  directed  pro- 
perly, the  astragalo-scaphoid  or  astragalo-calcanean  joints  may  be  opened  1 
meet  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  foot  the  heel  should  be  held  in.the  left .hand  anfl 
the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  pressed  against  the  cut  end  oi the :  tiw, 
while  an  assistant  holds  the  leg  firmly  on,  and  a  little  over,  the  edge  of  the  taoi 
(Porter,  Brit.  Med.  Jowrn.,  1878,  vol.  ii.  p.  792)- 
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In  either  of  the  above  operations  every  care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  periosteum,  especially  where  this  is  softened  and 
loosened. 

A  suitable  splint  is  always  a  difficulty  in  these  cases.  On  the 
whole,  a  back  splint  and  foot-piece,  and  two  side  splints,  all  being 
padded  with  gauze,  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  the  first  ten 
or  fourteen  days ;  the  side  splints,  being  secured  with  straps  and 
buckles,  readily  admit  of  removal  so  as  to  change  the  dressings. 
If  all  the  disease  has  been  taken  away,  and  due  drainage  provided, 
the  dressings  will  need  changing  very  infrequently.  After  the 
first  fortnight,  the  limb  may  be  put  up  in  one  of  Esmarch's  or 
Paul's  splints,  secured  with  plaster-of -Paris  (p.  1.145).  Another 
arrangement  which  answers  well  with  a  quiet  patient  is  to  put  up 
the  limb  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  knee  flexed,  on  an  outside 
angular  splint  interrupted  opposite  the  wound,  the  splint  being 
duly  supported  with  pillows.  If  the  external  wound  is  left  freely 
open,  this  method  gives  good  drainage. 

EXCISIONS  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS  OF  THE  TARSUS. 

Before  considering  these  separately,  I  would  invite  attention  to 
the  following  practical  points  : — 

i.  Those  cases  are  the  least  hopeful  in  which  there  is  no  history 
of  injury,  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  a  strumous  constitution,  or 
perhaps  of  disease  dating  to  an  exanthem  and  coupled  with  the 
above  constitution ;  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  wan  and  sickly 
with  long  lasting  pain  and  sleeplessness ;  cases  in  which  the  parts 
are  much  swollen,  dusky  red,  and  glossy,  with  sinuses  numerous 
or  excavated,  giving  vent  to  watery,  ill-smelling  discharge — all 
points  denoting  a  disease  that  is  not  limited  to  one  joint  or  to  few 
bones,  ii.  Mere  laying  open,  and,  still  more,  injection,  of  sinuses 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  tarsus  is  absolutely  useless  in  most 
cases,  iii.  When  a  patient  is  under  care  for  caries  of  the  foot, 
his  lungs  should  always  be  carefully  examined  before  operative 
treatment  is  undertaken,  iv.  When  the  amount  of  disease  present 
is  being  estimated,  it  must  be  remembered  that  patients,  especially 
children,  will  often  use  their  feet  with  much  freedom,  limping, 
even  bearing  their  weight  on  their  toes  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch, 
though  all  the  time  extensive  disease  is  present,  v.  That  before 
an  operation,  the  parts  should  always  be  rendered  absolutely  evas- 
cular  by  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandages,*  and  that  thus  the  limit 

*  This  is  disputed  by  some.  I  strongly  advise  it.  The  free  oozing  after  this 
method  may  be  met  by  tying  any  vessels  which  are  seen  in  the  absolutely  dry 
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of  the  disease  should  be  defined  as  accurately  as  possible,  vi.  Sub- 
periosteal excision  is  only  advisable  in  the  case  of  single  bones 
where  the  periosteum  is  already  thickened  and  loosened,  and  that 
in  other  cases  it  is  not  of  such  great  advantage  as  to  justify  any 
considerable  prolongation  of  an  operation,  vii.  Strict  antiseptic 
precautions  should  be  made  use  of  wherever  this  is  possible,  because 
— (a)  Prolonged  suppuration  will  exhaust  a  patient,  whose  powers 
are  already  sufficiently  handicapped  by  disease  and  operation ; 
(b)  Suppuration  will  cause  destruction  of  the  periosteum,  and  thus 
fresh  caries  and  necrosis;  (c)  Interference  with  inflamed  bones 
may,  if  sepsis  result,  easily  cause  osteo-myelitis  and  pyemia, 
viii.  When  the  question  arises  between  excision  and  amputation, 
when  the  powers  of  repair  have  been  duly  considered,  the  question 
of  time  and  the  rank  of  life  should  also  be  remembered.  Thus, 
after  an  extensive  excision,  six  months  will  probably  be  required 
before  the  foot  can  be  used,  but  only  three  months  after  an  ampu- 
tation. The  time  in  the  first  case  may  after  all  be  wasted,  a  point 
of  much  importance  when  the  question  of  schooling,  learning  a 
trade,  &c,  have  to  be  considered,  ix.  No  use  of  a  foot  can  be 
permitted  after  an  operation  till  firm  consolidation  is  obtained, 
x.  If  pulpy  mischief  persist  after  an  operation,  the  sharp  spoon 
must  be  freely  used,  together  with  laying  open  sinuses,  snipping 
away  of  undermined  skin,  &c.  If  all  carious  bone  has  been 
removed,  the  above  steps  may  be  repeated  again  and  again  here, 
as  in  the  knee,  with  ultimate  success. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  ASTRAGALUS.* 

Indications. — These  will  be  for  A.  Disease,  B.  Injury.  Both 
are  rare. 

A.  Disease. — (1)  Caries  of  the  bone,  especially  when  compara- 

wound,  and  then  plugging  this  with  strips  of  sal-alembroth  or  iodoform  gauze, 
around  a  drainage-tube,  bandaging  firmly  over  well-applied  dressings  before  the 
Esmarch's  bandage  is  removed,  and  giving  sufficient  morphia  in  the  first  twelve 
hours.  This  dressing  will  seldom  require  removal  for  several  days,  when  the 
strips  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  before  removal. 

*  A  good  instance  of  the  occasional  value  of  this  operation  has  been  given  by 
my  old  friend  George  Wright  (Pendlebury  Abstracts,  1884,  p.  124).  The  case  was 
one  of  severe  talipes  valgus,  due  to  infantile  paralysis  of  a  years  standing.  Ihe 
reaction  of  the  muscles  to  Faradism  was  extremely  poor.  "  The  deformity  clearly 
depended  on  a  partial  sub-astragaloid  dislocation."  The  bone  was  removed  by  an 
incision  along  the  inner  border  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  a  shorter  oue  meeting 
this  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus.  No  tendons  were  cut ;  one  sma 
vessel  required  twisting.  The  foot  could  be  inverted  into  good  position  alter 
removal  of  the  bone.  Twelve  months  later  the  child  could  walk  painlessly  ana 
much  more  freely,  without  eversion,  and  with  a  good  arch. 
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tively  recent  and  of  traumatic  origin  in  a  young  and  healthy 
patient,  and  when  the  disease  is  found  to  be  limited  to  the  upper 
surface.  (2)  In  disease  of  the  astragalo-calcanean  joint,  where  it 
is  thought,  from  the  position  of  the  sinuses,  &c,  to  be  more 
advisable  to  expose  this  joint  by  removing  the  astragalus  than  the 
os  calcis.  (3)  Talipes:  excision  of  the  astragalus  for  these 
affections  has  been  mainly  replaced  by  removal  of  wedges  of  bone 

(P-  1IS3)- 

B.  Injury. — (1)  Primarily,  (a)  In  simple  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus  not  reducible  with  the  aid  of  anaesthetics  and  tenotomy 
of  the  tendo-Achillis  and  the  tibials  or  extensors,  if  it  seem  certain 
that  the  skin  will  slough,  (b)  In  compound  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus  when  the  bone  is  too  far  displaced  or  comminuted 
to  admit  of  replacement,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts, 
vessels,  and  tendons  does  not  call  for  amputation.  (2)  Secondarily, 
when  the  foot  is  useless  and  painful.  In  these  cases,  especially, 
strict  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  taken  and  free  drainage 
provided. 

Operation. — This  may  be  performed  by  two  lateral  or  a  trans- 
verse incision,  with  suture  of  the  tendons.  On  account  of  the  freer 
exposure  given,  I  prefer  the  latter.  The  parts  being  rendered 
evascular,  the  bone  is  exposed  by  an  incision  crossing  the  dorsum 
between  the  malleoli,  as  in  Syme's  amputation ;  the  tendons  are 
cleanly  cut,  and  the  astragalus  exposed.  At  this  stage  all  that  may 
be  required  is  to  remove  a  sequestrum  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone.  The  ligaments  must  be  divided  by  carefully 
keeping  the  knife  close  to  the  bone*  while  this  is  twisted  out  in  the 
grasp  of  lion-forceps,  aided,  if  needful,  by  the  levering  movements 
of  an  elevator.!  If  the  astragalo-calcanean  joint  is  found  diseased, 
this  must  be  now  attended  to  with  chisel,  gouge,  and  sharp  spoon. 
The  scaphoid  is  next  examined.  All  pulpy  material  being  removed, 
haemorrhage  is  arrested,:}:  the  chief  tendons  sutured,  and  the  centre 
of  the  wound  closed,  the  sides  being  left  open  for  drainage. 

EXCISION  OF  THE  OS  CALCIS. 

Practical  Remarks. — Disease  here  is  not  infrequent,  and  often 
remains  limited  to  this  bone  for  a  long  time.     It  may  commence 

*  Especially  at  the  back  and  on  the  inner  side. 

t  Care  must  be  taken  in  using  this  not  to  bruise  any  soft  bone  which  is  used 
as  a  fulcrum. 

t  The  dorsalis  pedis  should  be  secured,  and  oozing  met  by  plugging  the  wound 
with  strips  of  sal-alembroth  gauze  and  iodoform,  the  ends  of  the  strips  being 
brought  out  at  the  sides. 
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in  one  of  three  sites — viz.,  (a)  the  posterior  epiphysis,  which,  not 
appearing  until  the  tenth  year,  does  not  unite  till  between  the 
fifteenth  and  nineteenth  years  ;  (h)  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  (c)  the 
calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  either  de  novo,  or  as  an  extension  of 
the  last.  The  diagnosis  of  primary  disease  in  this  joint  is  often 
difficult  ;  thus  the  swelling  and  position  of  the  sinuses  recall 
disease  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  pain  is  usually  greater  than  in 
ordinary  disease  of  the  os  calcis  itself,  and  the  foot  is  sooner 
disabled.  With  an  anaesthetic,  the  ankle-joint  is  found  free, 
and  probes  introduced  by  sinuses  may  pass  towards  the  level  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  (known  by  the  tubercle  for  the 
extensor  brevis). 

Operation. — The  parts  being  rendered  evascular  and  the  foot 
firmly  supported  on  its  inner  side  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  an 
incision  *  is  made  with  a  strong-backed  scalpel,  commencing  at 
the  inner  edge  of  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  passing  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  os  calcis  (vide  supra)  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot  as  far  as  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint,  which  lies  midway  between 
the  outer  malleolus  and  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.    This  incision 
should  go  down  at  once  upon  the  bone,  so  that  the  tendon  should 
be  felt  to  snap  as  the  incision  is  commenced.    Another  incision  is 
then  to  be  drawn  vertically  across  the  sole,  commencing  near  the 
anterior  end  of  the  first  and  terminating  just  short  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  beyond  which  it  should  not  extend  for 
fear  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  vessels.    The  bone  being 
now  exposed  by  throwing  back  the  flap,  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint 
is  first  found  and  opened.    The  peronaei  must  be  dissected  out  + 
and  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook.    The  astragalo-calcanean 
joint  is  next  attacked,  and  the  close  connection  between  the  bones 
at  this  point  constitutes  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  operation, 
unless  the  joints  have  been  destroyed  by  disease.    This  difficulty 
can  best  be  met  by  grasping  the  bone  firmly  with  lion-forceps, 
and  wrenching  it  backwards  and  outwards,  aided  by  levering 
movements  of  an  elevator,  and  a  knife-point  kept  very  close  to  the 
bone.    Especial  care  must  be  taken  on  the  inner  side  to  avoid  the 
vessels.    The  bone  being  removed,  any  vessels  which  can  be  seen 
are  secured,  a  drainage-tube  is  inserted,  and  the  gap  around  it 
plugged  with  gauze.  

*  The  above  incision  is  taken  from  Mr.  Holmes'  article,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i| 

P't  Mr.  Holmes  [he,  supra  *)»*•  «**  be  h;ls  ^T^T^^^oo 
ill  effect  Care  must  be  taken  in  drawing  them  aside,  for,  if  this  is  done  too 
vigorously,  one  may  slough,  as  happened  to  me  in  one  of  my  cases. 


TARSOTOMY. 
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The  question  of  preserving  the  periosteum  has  already  been 
referred  to,  p.  1 14S.  Some  good  cases  of  excisions  of  tarsal  bones 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  769  et  seq., 
and  Surg.  Treat,  of  Children's  Dis.,  chap.  xxvi. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  MORE  COMPLETE  TARSECTOMY. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  give  directions  for  the  removal 
of  other  single  bones — e.g.,  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid — as  these  are 
rarely  diseased  alone,  and,  if  this  should  be  so,  their  removal  is  easy. 

The  operations  of  Mickulicz  and  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson  will  be 
described  to  meet  those  cases  where  more  extensive  disease  is 
present,  and  where  the  patient's  age  and  condition  justify  a  trial 
of  these  severe  operations  instead  of  amputation. 

Operation  of  Mickulicz.* — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to 
procure  an  artificial  pes  equinus,  and  to  preserve  the  toes  and 
metatarsals,  these  being  brought  into  a  straight  line  with  the 
leg  and  the  toes  bent  at  a  right  angle,  so  that  the  patient  walks 
on  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones  covered  by  the  thick  pads  of 
tissue  which  invest  them  ;  a  broader  surface  of  support  is  provided 
than  after  Syme's  or  Pirogoff's  amputations,  and  there  is  some 
elasticity  of  the  foot  left.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  where 
the  bones  of  the  heel  and  the  soft  parts  covering  them  are  exten- 
sively diseased. 

Sir  W.  Mac  Cormac's  patient  was  aged  fifteen,  and  the  disease 
dated  to  a  sprain  of  the  ankle.  On  the  lad's  admission  the 
swelling  and  sinuses  pointed  to  disease  of  the  os  calcis ;  later  on, 
the  ankle-joint  became  involved.  Amputation  being  refused, 
Sir  W.  Mac  Cormac  operated  thus : — "  The  patient  was  placed  in 
the  prone  position.  If  it  be  the  right  foot,  the  knife  is  intro- 
duced on  the  inner  border  of  the  foot,  just  in  front  of  the  scaphoid 
tubercle,  and  a  transverse  incision,  extending  to  the  bone,  is 
made  across  the  sole  to  a  point  a  little  behind  the  tuberosity  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal.  On  the  left  foot  the  direction  of  this  incision 
will  be  reversed.  From  the  inner  and  outer  extremities  of  the 
wound  incisions  are  prolonged  upwards  and  backwards  over  the 
corresponding  malleolus,  and  their  extremities  united  by  a  trans- 
verse cut  across  the  back  of  the  leg,  down  to  the  bone,  at  the 
level  at  which  it  is  to  be  sawn,  usually  immediately  above  the 


*  The  account  of  this  is  taken  from  a  paper  of  Sir  W.  Mac  Cormac  (Lancet, 
May  5,  1888),  four  figures  accompanying  this,  Mikulicz's  paper  will  be  found  in 
Langenbeck's  Arch.,  1881,  Bd.  xxvi.  S.  191. 
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joint  surface  of  the  tibia.    In  cases  where  a  larger  removal  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  is  required,  the  lateral  incisions  must  be  more 
oblique,  and  the  posterior  transverse  cut  made  at  a  higher  level. 
The  ankle-joint  is  now  opened  from  behind,  the  disarticulation 
completed,  and,  after  flexing  the  foot,  the  soft  parts  are  carefully 
separated  in  front  until  the  medio-tarsal  joint  is  reached,  through 
which  disarticulation  is  effected  as  in  Chopart's  amputation.  The 
heel  portion  of  the  foot,  consisting  of  the  astragalus,  calcis,  and 
the  soft  parts  covering  them,  is  thus  removed.    The  articular 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  with  the  malleoli,  are  now  sawn 
off,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid.    The  anterior 
portion  of  the  foot  remains  connected  with  a  bridge  of  soft  parts. 
The  blood-supply  appears  to  be  ample,  for  almost  directly  after 
the  operation   blood  issued  freely  from  the  distal  ends  of  the 
divided  plantar  arteries.    All  haemorrhage  having  been  arrested, 
the  foot  was  brought  into  a  straight  line  with  the  leg,  and  the 
cut  surfaces  of  the  bone  were  sutured  together  with  kangaroo 
tendon.    The  attempt  to  discover  and  unite  the  divided  ends  of 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve  failed,  on  account  of  the  sodden  condi- 
tion of  the  soft  parts.     Suitable  dressings  and  a  plaster-of-Paris 
splint  were  applied,  the  toes  being  brought  into  a  position  of 
complete  dorsal  flexion." 

The  boy  made  an  excellent  recovery.  Firm  bony  union  took 
place.  In  about  a  month  sensibility  began  to  return  in  the  sole, 
and  gradually  became  more  complete.    The  toes  were  mobile* 

Operation  of  Watson. — This  is  adapted  to  cases  where  the 
medio-tarsal  articulation  is  involved,  the  importance  of  which,  from 
the  number  of  bones  and  the  complicated  synovial  membrane,  is 
well  known  (p.  1159)-  In  other  words,  the  disease  should  be 
situated  between  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  front  and 
the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus  behind.  The  parts  being  ren- 
dered evascular,  incisions  3  to  4  inches  long  are  made,  on  the 
outer  side,  from  the  centre  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  on  the  inner  from  the  arch  of  the 
astragalus  to  the  middle  of  the  first  metatarsal.  The  soft  parts 
are  carefully  dissected  off  from  the  dorsal  and  plantar  aspects  of 
the  foot  by  means  of  these  incisions,  the  left  thumb  being  kept 
between  the  point  of  the  knife  and  the  bones.  With  a  curved 
probe-pointed  bistoury  the  joints  between  the  astragalus  and 

*  The  patient  was  shown  to  the  Medical  Society  more  than  a  year  after  the 
operation.  "  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  both  with  and  without  his  boot, 
with  great  ease  and  evident  satisfaction  to  himself.  The  union  ^  is  quite  solid, 
and  he  now  attends  to  his  daily  work  without  any  inconvenience." 
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scaphoid,  and  os  calcis  and  cuboid,  are  opened  up,  and,  a  saw- 
being  passed  between  the  plantar  soft  parts  and  the  metatarsal 
bones,  these  are  cut  through  from  below  upwards.  The  diseased 
boues  being  removed,  the  wound  is  firmly  plugged  and  pressure 
applied  with  gauze  pads  and  bandages  before  the  tourniquet  is 
removed.  That  this  operation,  though  little  known,  is  an  excel- 
lent one  in  Dr.  Watson's  hands  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  five 
out  of  his  six  cases  did  well.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
an  operation  in  the  dark,  and  one  that  may  involve  a  good  deal 
of  damage  to  soft  parts,  owing  to  the  amount  of  disease  which  has 
to  be  removed  by  somewhat  limited  incisions. 


REMOVAL  OF  TARSAL  BONES  FOR  INVETERATE 

TALIPES. 

The  removal  of  single  bones — e.g.,  the  cuboid  as  performed  by 
Mr.  Solly,  or  the  astragalus  by  Mr.  Lund — has  now  been  replaced 
by  the  resection  of  a  wedge  of  bone  from  the  outer  side,  an 
■operation  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Davies-Colley  and 
^Mr.  Davy. 

Indications. — Cases  which    deserve    the    above    epithet  of 
(inveterate,   in    which  tenotomy  and  manipulation  have  been 
thoroughly  tried;   cases  in  which  there  is  evidently  confirmed 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  bones — e.g.,  in  talipes  equino-varus 
— such  rigidity  that  the  position  of  the  foot  cannot  be  possibly 
i  altered,  the  astragalus  projecting  outwards  on  the  dorsum,  and 
fche  scaphoid  so  displaced  that  it  almost  touches  the  internal 
! malleolus;  where  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  border  of  his 
foot,  and  large  bursa?  have  formed  over  the  cuboid  ;  and  where 
i  the  patient  is  prevented  from  earning  his  livelihood.  Finally, 
the  surgeon  must  feel  assured  as  to  his  power  of  conducting  the 
base  antiseptically. 

Operation.— The  parts,  being  rendered  evascular  with  Esmarch's 
i  bandages,  are  duly  cleansed  and  supported  on  a  sand-bag.  A 
T-shaped  incision  is  then  made  with  the  horizontal  limb  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot  over  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid,  and 
Sfche  longitudinal  one  at  a  right  angle  to  this  passing  across  the 
iorsum  and  ending  over  the  scaphoid.     The  flaps  thus  marked 
but  are  turned  aside.    With  a  periosteal  elevator  the  tendons  and 
j/essels  m  the  dorsum  are  now  raised  so  that  sufficient  room  is 
biven  for  the  saw  to  pass  between  them  and  the  bones  With 
li  retractor  on  the  outer  side  the  peron£ei  tendons  are  held  out  of 
Ihe  way,  due  care  being  taken  of  their  sheaths  to  avoid  the  risk 
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of  sloughing.    With  a  narrow-bladed  saw,  a  wedge  of  bone  of 
sufficient  size  is  then  removed  by  two  cuts,  one  above  and  one 
below,  meeting  at  the  scaphoid.     The  upper  of  these  will  pasB  4 
through  the  os  calcis  to  the  scaphoid,  the  lower  through  the  \ 
cuboid,  through  the  joint  between  this  and  the  fifth  metatarsal,  j 
or  through  the  base  of  this  bone,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  case.    While  these  sections  are  made,  a  blunt  dissector  may  ;•  | 
be  pushed  under  the  bones  very  close  to  their  plantar  surfaces,  so  | 
as  to  protect  the  soft  parts  beneath.    The  wedge  of  bone  is  then  | 
removed  with  a  lion-forceps,  or  by  levering  it  out  with  an  elevator,  j 
care  being  taken  not  to  damage  any  parts  used  as  a  fulcrum.  Astjj 
it  is  twisted  out,  a  few  attachments  to  the  structures  in  the  sole<| 
may  require  division  or  peeling  off.     If  the  position  of  the  f oot  \ 
cannot  be  rectified,  the  gap  must  be  widened  by  removing  more  j 
bone  either  with  a  saw  or  with  a  chisel  and  mallet ;  it  is  especially;. , 
towards  the  apex  that  this  must  be  done.*    When  the  foot  cani 
be  brought  into  good  position  any  tendons  that  have  been  divided  .f 
are  united  with  carbolized  silk  or  chromic  gut.      Any  vessels  | 
which  can  be  seen  are  then  secured,  a  drainage-tube  is  inserted,  <• 
and  the  wound  partly  closed  with  one  or  two  wire  sutures.- 
Dressings  of  dry  gauze  are  then  firmly  bandaged  on  before  the 
Esmarch's  bandage  is  removed.    The  foot  is  put  up  with  a  back  4 
and  two  side  splints,  or  on  an  external  splint  with  an  interruption,  j 
the  knee  being  flexed  and  the  limb  resting  on  its  outer  side.  Mr.^ 
Davy  has  devised  a  special  splint  to  secure  eversion.  Morphia 
should  be  given  freely  at  first  if  required.    In  six  or  eight  weeksd 
the  union  should  be  firm. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  during  the  after-treatment  to  keep 
the  parts  aseptic.  Mr.  Davy  lost  one  case,  two  weeks  after  the. 
operation,  from  septicemia  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1879,  vol.* 
p  2 2 1 )  Cellulitis,  oedema,  &c,  are  of  very  likely  occurrence,  rfj 
owing  to  an  insufficient  wedge  being  removed,  much  force  has  o 
be  employed  to  correct  the  inversion.  Occasionally  complete 
closure  of  the  wound  is  delayed  by  the  coming  away  of  a  scale  o 
bone  ;  the  ill-vitalized  corns  and  bursal  tissues  may  show  some 
signs  of  sloughing.T  I 

*  Some  contracted  tendons  may  now  require  divisio n  befc «  *e J^1* 
can  be  completely  overcome.    The  tendo-Achillis  may  be  divided  now ^or  laten* 

+  In  a  case  of  Mr.  Bennett's  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans  vol.  xv  p.  83  e^pj 
attacked  the  sinus,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  th ^^^^1 
between  the  bones,  which  had  been  very  firm,  gave  way.    The  case  ultim 

did  well. 
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CHOPART'S  AMPUTATION  (Figs.  2  2  2-2  2  5). 

In  this  medio-tarsal  amputation  only  the  astragalus  and  the 
os  calcis  are  retained,  disarticulation  being  effected  through  the 
joints  between  the  above  bones  and  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuboid. 

Value  of  the  Operation.  — This  has  been  a  good  deal  disputed. 
The  following  objections  have  been  raised  to  it : — 

1.  That  the  tendo-Achillis,  no  longer  counterbalanced  by  the 
extensor  muscles  which  have  now  lost  their  attachment,  draws  up 
the  heel,  tilting  down  the  scar,  which  now  becomes  tender  and 
irritable  (Fig.  225). 

2.  In  the  normal  foot  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted 
through  the  astragalus  to  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus.  When,  as  in  this  amputation,  these  bones  have 
been  removed,  the  weight  of  the  body  tends  to  thrust  forward 
the  astragalus,  no  longer  supported  by  the  elastic  bones  in  front, 
against  the  scar  (Fig.  225),  and  thus  renders  this  tender  and 
crippling. 

The  above  objections  apply  to  the  operation  performed  for 
injury  or  disease,  the  next  to  amputation  for  the  latter  only. 

3.  If  the  operation  be  made  use  of  in  caries,  this  disease  is 
likely  to  recur  in  the  two  bones  left. 

In  answer  to  the  first  two  of  the  above  objections  it  may  be 
said  that  this  tendency  to  tilting  upwards  of  the  heel  and  down- 
wards of  the  scar  may.  be  met :  (a)  By  stitching  the  anterior 
tendons — e.g.,  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and 
some  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  communis — into  the  tissues 
of  the  sole-flap  with  stout  carbolized  silk  or  chromic  gut,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  fixed  point  by  which  they  may  counterbalance  the 
tendo-Achillis  ;*  (6)  by  cutting  the  plantar  flap  sufficiently  long, 
and  securing  firm  primary  union  ;  (c)  by  division  of  the  tendo- 
Achillis.    This,  however,  is  only  of  fugitive  value. 

The  third  objection  is  answered  by  never  performing  this 
operation  for  caries,  unless  of  distinctly  traumatic  origin,  and  in  a 
healthy  patient. 

Operation  (Figs.  222,  223).— An  Esmarch's  bandage  being 
applied,  and  the  foot  supported  at  a  right  angle  over  the  edge  of  the 


*  We  owe  this  ingenious  precaution  to  Mr.  Delegarde,  of  Exeter.  Till  it  is 
more  frequently  made  use  of,  and  a  larger  number  of  cases  are  collected,  1  he 
value  of  this  amputation  must  remain  somewhat  undecided.  In  two  cases  of 
Chopart's  amputation  of  mine— one  a  severe  crush,  and  the  other  for  the  results 
of  perforating  ulcer— in  which  this  precaution  was  taken,  the  stumps  proved 
Sound  and  useful. 
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table,  the  surgeon,  standing  to  the  right  side  of  the  foot,  and  so 
that  he  can  easily  face  the  sole,  places  (e.g.,  on  the  right  side)  his 


Fig.  222. 


Incisions  in  Chopart's  amputation.  (Fergussou.) 

left  index  and  thumb  immediately  above  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid  and  the  corresponding  point  on  the  outer  side— viz.,  the 


Fig.  223. 


calcaneo-cuboid  joint,  which 
lies  midway  between  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  and  the  base 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
He  then  joins  these  points  by  a 
slightly  curved  incision  cross- 
ing the  tarsus,  and  dividing 
everything  down  to  the  bones. 
The  foot  being  flexed  upwards, 
a  plantar  flap  is  then  marked 
out  by  an  incision  running  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  first  up 

Fig.  225. 


Stump  after  Chopart's  amputation. 
(Forgussou.) 


Stump  often  met  with  after  Cbopert's 
amputation,  showing  its  shape,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bones,  and  the  influence  of  the 
tendo-Achillis.  (Farabouf.) 


the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  then  ^^4^  ** 
of  the  toes,  and  then  down  the  inner  s.de  of  the  great  toe  to  jo 
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the  inner  extremity  of  the  first.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  is  raised 
with  the  same  precautions  given  at  p.  1 1 60.  It  is  then  held  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  foot  being  strongly 
depressed,  disarticulation  is  effected  by  passing  the  knife  above 
the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  between  this  bone  and  the  astra- 
galus, and  then  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid.  In  effecting 
this  the  position  of  the  joints  and  the  shape  of  the  astragalus 
must  be  remembered,  and  Mr.  Skey's  words  borne  in  mind: 
"  The  joints  should  be  opened  with  tact  and  not  by  force  :  if  the 
knife  be  applied  to  the  right  surface,  it  will  pass  without  effort  into 
the  articulation ;  if  in  the  wrong  direction,  no  force  will  effect  it." 

The  anterior  tibial  and  plantar  arteries  are  then  secured,  and, 
on  removal  of  the  Esmarch's  bandage,  any  other  vessels  which 
require  it.  The  flap  is  then  folded  up  over  the  bones,  but  with- 
out any  forcible  bending,  which  might  interfere  with  the  blood- 
supply.  While  it  is  held  in  this  position,  before  any  sutures  are 
inserted,  the  extensor  tendons  {vide  supra)  should  be  carefully 
stitched  into  the  fibrous  tissues  which  abound  in  the  heel-flap,  care 
being  taken,  in  so  doing,  not  to  puncture  the  external  plantar 
vessels. 

TRIPIER'S  AMPUTATION*  (Pig.  226). 

This  operation  was  proposed  by  Dr.  L.  Tripier,  of  Lyons,  as  an 
improved  modification  of  Chopart's  amputation,  over  which  it  has 
the  following  advantages  :  (1)  The  horizontal  division  of  the 
os  calcis  on  a  level  with  the  sustentaculum  tali  gives  a  large 
surface  of  support  entirely  free  from  the  objections  to  that  in 
Chopart's  amputation  (p.  1 155).     Mr.  Wagstaffe  (Zond.  Med. 
Record,  1880,  p.  135)  points  out  further  advantges — e.g.,  that 
less  plantar  flap  is  needed,  and  that  the  operator  can  see  the 
state  of  the  os  calcis,  amputating  higher  if  this  bone  be  too  much 
diseased.    The  advantages  of  M.  Tripier's  amputation  over  the 
sub-astragaloid  (p.  1 141)  are  :  (i.)  The  limb  is  longer,  (ii.)  the  sec- 
tion of  the  os  calcis  gives  a  larger  and  more  solid  basis  of  support. 
(2)  By  making  the  section  of  the  os  calcis,  the  tendons,  especially 
the  tendo-Achillis,  are  better  preserved.    Plantar  and  dorsal  flaps 
are  marked  out  by  the  following  elliptical  lines,  the  dorsal  start- 
ing from  the  outer  part  of  the  tendo-Achillis  at  its  insertion, 
then  passing  about  l\  inch  below  the  external  malleolus  for- 
wards to  a  point  about  the  same  distance  above  the  tuberosity 

*  A  case  of  this  amputation  by  Mr.  Hayes,  of  Dublin,  will  be  found  in  the 
Brit.  Med.  Jouru.,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone ;  the  incision  then  curves  inwards  to 
end  at  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  over  the 
tarsal  end  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  From  this  point  the 
plantar  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  downward  and  forward 
over  the  inner  part  of  the  sole,  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  base 

Fio.  226. 


Ti  ipier's  amputation,    a.  Section  through  the  skin.    b.  Through  the  soft  parts.  (Bryan 

of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  then  obliquely  across  the  bases 
the  metatarsals,  and,  lastly,  backwards  so  as  to  join  the  dors 
incision  over  the  outer  part  of  the  os  calcis.    All  the  dors 
tendons  are  then  divided  along  the  line  of  the  incision,  and  t' 
structures  in  the  plantar  incision  are  next  cut  down  to  the  bon 
and  a  thick  plantar  flap  is  then  raised  until  the  under  surface  of 
the  os  calcis  is  exposed,  and  the  point  of  the  heel  turned.  Dis- 
articulation, as  for  Chopart's  amputation,  is  then  performed.  The 
periosteum  covering  the  under  aspect  of  the  os  calcis  is  now 
incised  antero -posteriorly,  and  detached  from  the  bone  up  to  the 
level  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.     The  os  calcis  is  next  sawn 
through  horizontally  from  within  outwards,  on  a  level  with  the 
same  process.    The  projecting  angles  are  then  rounded  off,  and 
the  plantar  and  dorsalis  pedis  arteries  tied.    As  m  all  amputa- 
tions, the  nerve  that  will  be  in  the  flap  that  will  bear  pressure- 
here  the  posterior  tibial— should  be  trimmed  short. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  THE  TARSOMETATARSAL 
JOINTS  (Figs.  227-229). 
This,  though  usually  spoken  of  as  Hey's  or  Lisfranc's  amputa- 
tion, includes,  accurately  speaking,  the  following  operations . 
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I.  Lisfranc's.— Amputation  by  disarticulation  through  all  the 
joints.  2.  Hey's. — This  is  usually  described  as  amputation  here 
by  sawing  through  the  bases  of  the  metatarsals.  In  reality,  Hey 
seems  to  have  disarticulated  through  the  outer  four  joints,  and 
sawn  off  the  projecting  internal  cuneiform  (Observations  in  Sttr- 
gery,  3rd  edition,  p.  552).  3.  Skey's. — Disarticulation  through 
the  outer  three  and  the  first  joints,  the  second  metatarsal  being 
sawn  through  (Oper.  Surg.,  p.  406). 

Indications. — Pew.  (1)  Limited  crushes  in  which  the  sole  is 
sound.  (2)  Disease  limited  to  the  front  of  the  foot.  (3)  Inveterate 
bunion,  with  persistent  sinuses  and  recurrent  attacks  of  cellulitis. 
(4)  Perhaps  perforating  ulcer.    (5)   Some  cases  of  frost-bite. 

Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  synovial  membrane  here,  any 
disease  which  has  invaded  the  synovial  membrane  between  the 
second  and  third  metatarsals  and  the  second  and  third  cuneiforms, 
has  also  spread  to  that  between  the  scaphoid  and  three  cuneiforms. 
This,  though  of  small  moment  in  cases  of  injury,  should  put  this 
amputation  aside  in  most  cases  of  disease. 

Lisfranc's  Amputation  (Fig.  227). — The  preliminaries  are 
the  same  as  in  Chopart's  amputation.  The  surgeon,  standing  to 
the  right  side  of  either  foot,  and  so  as  easily  to  face  the  sole,  places 
his  left  index  and  thumb  in  the  bases  of  the  little  and  great  toe 
metatarsals  respectively.  The  first  of  these  can  always  be  found 
by  pressure,  even  if  swelling  is  present  ;  if  there  be  any  difficulty 
with  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  a  full  inch  in  front  of  the  readily 
detected  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  These  two  points  thus 
marked  out  are  joined  by  a  slightly  curved  incision  with  its 
convexity  forwards.  As  a  rule,  if  the  tissues  in  the  sole  are  sound, 
no  dorsal  flap  should  be  made,  the  above  incision  being  kept 
close  to  the  line  of  the  joints  through  which  disarticulation  is  to 
be  performed. 

The  foot  being  now  flexed  upwards,  the  surgeon,  looking  towards 
the  sole,  marks  out  a  plantar  flap  by  an  incision  running  from 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  first  cut  (for  the  right  foot)  up  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot,  then  across  the  heads  of  the  metatarsals, 
and  down  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  join  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
dorsal  incision.  This  flap  should  be  made  a  little  longer  on  the 
inner  than  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  cover  the  addition- 
ally projecting  bones  on  this  side.  Its  cut  edge  being  taken 
firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  flap  is  then  dissected 
up  as  thickly  as  possible — i.e.,  containing  all  the  tissues  possible 
in  the  sole.  In  keeping  the  knife  close  to  the  bones  some  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints  will  probably  be  opened.  Below 
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these  the  flap,  if  steadily  pulled  upon,  will,  with  light  touches  of 
the  knife,  readily  separate  from  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  flap 
should  be  raised  evenly,  and  without  scoring  or  any  button-holes. 
The  prominent  bases  of  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsals  being  laid 
bare,  a  few  strong  touches  of  the  point  of  the  knife  may  be 
required  to  separate  part  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  perongeus 
longus  from  the  base  of  the  former.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  is  now  strongly  depressed  so  as  so  stretch  the  dorsal  liga- 
ments, and  the  knife,  having  been  thoroughly  carried  round  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  is  drawn  obliquely  forwards  and 
inwards  so  as  to  open  the  joints  of  the  outer  three  metatarsals 


Fig.  227. 


Disarticulation  of  the  second  metatarsal  in  Lisfranc's  amputation.    The  knife  is  being 
used  as  described  below  to  separate  the  second  from  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 

with  the  cuboid  and  the  external  cuneiform.  The  joint  between 
the  first  metatarsal  and  the  internal  cuneiform  is  next  opened, 
and,  lastly,  the  second  metatarsal  is  next  freed  as  follows : — The 
knife  being  held  firmly  in  the  fist,  its  point  is  inserted  between 
the  first  two  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  knife  carried  backwards 
and  forwards  in  an  anteroposterior  direction  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  foot  (Fig.  227).  The  same  is  then  done  between  the  second 
and  third  metatarsals,  and,  the  lateral  ligaments  being  thus  divided, 
the  joint  between  the  second  metatarsal  and  the  middle  cunei- 
form is  then  found  and  opened,*  this  being  facilitated  by  strong ly 
depressing  the  foot,  care  being  taken  not  to  do  this  so  violently 


*  The  position  of  this  joint  must  be  remembered  and  the  way  in  which  the  ba. 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  is  locked  in  between  its  fellows  and  the  cuneiform 
bones.    Its  base  projects  upwards  between  4  and  J  inch  above  the  others. 
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as  to  separate  the  second  metatarsal  from  its  upper  epiphysis.* 
A  few  remaining  touches  of  the  knife,  aided  by  a  twisting  move- 
ment, will  then  suffice  to  separate  the  foot. 

This  method  of  cutting  the  plantar  flap  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  disarticulate  is  strongly  recommended  in  preference  to 
disarticulating  immediately  after  making  the  dorsal  incision  by 
Fig.  228. 


c.  Internal  cuneiform.    I.  First  metatar-  Stump  after  Lisfranc's  amputation, 

sal.    11.  Second  metatarsal.     E.  Internal  (Fergusson.) 
tarso-metatarsal    interosseous  ligament, 
passing  between  internal  cuneiform  and  ad- 
jacent angle  of  second  metatarsal.  P.  Pero- 
nseus  longus.  (Farabeuf.) 

passing  the  knife  behind  the  bones  and  cutting  the  flap  from 
within  outwards.  In  thus  disarticulating  before  making  the  plantar 
flap,  it  is  quite  possible  to  puncture  the  tissues  in  the  sole,  and 
perhaps  to  wound  the  external  plantar  artery.  Again,  passing  the 
knife  behind  the  metatarsal  bones  often  leads  to  a  hitch,  especially 
with  the  projecting  fifth. 

The  dorsalis  pedis  and  the  external  plantar  artery  are  now 
secured,  with  any  smaller  vessels  which  need  it.  Tendons  are  cut 
square,  drainage  provided,  and  the  plantar  flap  then  brought  up 
and  secured  in  accurate  position. 

Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  heel-flap  and  its  tendency  at  first 
to  unfold  itself  downwards,  numerous  points  of  suture,  of  suffi- 
ciently stout  wire  or  carbolized  silk,  must  be  made  use  of,  or  one 
or  two  hare-lip  pins  may  be  employed. 

*  While  the  surgeon  is  disarticulating  the  metatarsal  bones  the  plantar  flap 
must  be  held  well  out  of  the  way  to  prevent  its  being  punctured. 
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AMPUTATION  OF  THE  TOES. 

Practical  Points. — (i)  Any  plantar  scar  is  to  be  avoided. 

(2)  The  line  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  lies  a  full  inch 
farther  back  than  the  inter-digital  folds  of  the  skin*  (Hoi den). 

(3)  Partial  amputations  (save  in  the  case  of  the  great  toe)  are 
very  seldom  advisable,  the  stumps  left  being  of  little  use,  and 
inconvenient  owing  to  their  liability  to  stick  upwards. 


AMPUTATION  THROUGH  THE  PHALANGES  OR  THE 
INTER-PHALANGE AL  JOINTS. 

These  operations  are  not  recommended,  for  the  reasons  just 
given.  If  a  patient  insist  on  having  one  performed,  the  direc- 
tions already  given  for  the  fingers  (p.  4)  will  be  found  sufficient. 


AMPUTATION  OE  ANY  OP  THE  FOUR  SMALLER  TOES 
AT  THE  METATARSO-PHALANGEAL  JOINTS. 

This  amputation  is  performed  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  fingers 
(p.  6),  but  the  following  points  must  be  remembered : — 

(1)  The  line  of  the  joint  lies  a  full  inch  above  the  web  (vidM 
supra).   (2)  The  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  is  not  here  removed, 
so  as  to  leave  the  supporting  power  of  the  foot  undimiuished. 
(3)  It  is  most  important  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  scar  m 
the  sole. 

The  scar,  a  simple  antero-posterior  one,  is  well  protected  by 
the  adjacent  toes.  The  incision  should  always  be  begun  on  the 
dorsum,  even  in  the  case  of  the  little  toe,  so  as  to  avoid  friction 
of  the  boots. 

AMPUTATION  OF  GREAT  TOE  AT  THE  INTER- 
PHALANGEAL  JOINT  (Fig.  203). 
This  is  usually  performed  with  a  plantar  flap,  as  at  p.  2. 

AMPUTATION  OF  GREAT  TOE  AT  THE  METATARSO- 
PHALANGEAL JOINT  (Fig.  230). 
This  is  performed  by  the  oval  method  described  at  p.  6.  The 
following  points  must  be  borne  in  mind : — 

*  According  to  Erichsen,  as  a  general  rule  it  will  be  found  that .these jarticu- 
'  lations  are  about  the  same  distance  above  the  web  as  the  point  of  the  toes 
below  it.    This,  I  think,  places  the  line  of  the  joints  too  high. 
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( i )  Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone, 
the  flaps  are  often  cut  of  insufficient  length.  The  incision  must 
be  begun  i£  inch  above  the  joint,  and  carried  well  on  to  the 
phalanx,  one  flap  being  cut  longer  than  the  other  if  needful. 

Fig.  230. 


Dorsal  and  internal  flaps  for  amputation  of  the  great  toe  and  the  head  of  its 
metatarsal.  (Farabeuf.) 

(2)  The  sesamoid  bones  must  be  left  in  connection  with  the  head 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  as  any  attempt  to  dissect  them  out  is 
likely  to  imperil  the  vascularity  of  the  flap,  especially  after  middle 
life. 

In  all  other  details  the  steps  of  this  amputation  are  very  similar 
to  those  already  given  at  p.  6. 

Though  it  is  recommended  by  some  excellent  surgeons  to 
remove  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  either  transversely  or 
obliquely  from  within  outwards,  this  step,  narrowing  as  it  does 
the  treading  width  of  the  foot,  is  not  advisable,  unless  the  con- 
dition of  the  skin  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  obtain 
sufficient  flaps  to  cover  the  entire  head. 


Fig 


Amputation  of  great  toe  and  its  metatarsal 
bono  by  internal  flaps.  (Fcrgussou.) 


The  foot  left  by  the  operation. 
(Fergusson.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OSTEOTOMY. 

OSTEOTOMY  OF  THE  FEMUR  FOR  ANKYLOSIS  OF 
HIP-JOINT — FOR  GENU  VALGUM. — OSTEOTOMY 
OF  THE  TIBIA.  —  OSTEOTOMY  FOR  DISPLACE- 
MENT OF  THE  GREAT  TOE  IN  BUNION. 

FOR  ANKYLOSIS  OF  HIP-JOINT. 

This  includes  Adams'  operation  of  division  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  Gant's  operation  of  division  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
just  below  the  trochanters.  The  latter  being  much  the  simpler, 
and  giving  excellent  results,  will,  I  think,  replace  the  former. 
These  operations  are  intended  to  remedy  cases  in  which  the  hip- 
joint  is  permanently  flexed  and  stiff,  and  the  patient  accordingly 
crippled,  either  from  old  hip  disease,  or  from  ankylosis  after 
rheumatic  fever,  pyaemia,  &c;  cases  in  which  extension  has  failed, 
together  with  trials  of  straightening  the  limb  with  the  aid  of 
anaesthetics. 

Adams'  operation  divides  the  neck  of  the  femur  subcutaneously 
within  the  capsule.  It  is  best  suited  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
neck  remains  unabsorbed,  as  in  ankylosis  after  rheumatic  fever, 
and,  much  more  rarely,  pyaemia.  A  long  tenotome  or  a  straight 
narrow  bistoury  is  entered  a  little  above  the  great  trochanter,  and 
carried  straight  down  to  the  neck  of  the  femur,  dividing  the 
muscles  and  opening  the  capsule  freely.  The  knife  being  with- 
drawn, the  excellent  saw  which  bears  Mr.  Adams'  name  is  passed 
along  the  wound  made  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bone,  which  is 
then  sawn  through.  After  sawing  for  about  four  or  five  minutes, 
the  limb  should  become  movable.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
section  has  been  made,  not  through  the  neck  itself,  but  through 
the  junction  of  the  neck  and  shaft. 

✓  In  order  to  bring  down  the  limb  completely,  the  contracted 
tendons  of  the  adductor  longus,  sartorius,  and  perhaps  the  rectus, 
will  probably  require  division  with  a  tenotome.  The  operation 
should  be  conducted  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 
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The  limb  is  straightened  at  once,  and  put  up  with  a  long  out- 
side splint— e.g.,  a  Default's— and  a  little  morphia  given  subcuta- 
neously.    There  is  no  hemorrhage,  and  the  wound  heals  quickly. 

This  operation  gives  good  results,  though,  as  I  have  said,  I 
prefer  Gant's,  owing  to  its  greater  simplicity.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  bone  is  dense  from  previous  inflammation,  and 
if  the  section  trenches  upon  the  shaft  instead  of  going  through 
the  neck  only,  the  sawing  may  be  very  tedious.  Thus  I  have 
twice  seen  cases  in  which  this  took  over  half  an  hour. 

A  case  is  mentioned  in  a  report  from  a  committee  of  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  a  patient  who  had  been  submitted 
to  Adams'  operation  insisted  on  getting  up  on  the  twentieth  day. 
Haemorrhage  came  on  from  the  fragments  wounding  the  femoral 
vessels  or  some  large  branch.  The  femoral  was  tied  just  below 
Poupart's  ligament;  the  haemorrhage  ceased,  but  free  incisions 
were  required  for  suppuration.  The  patient  ultimately  recovered. 
The  same  committee  reported  a  death  from  haemorrhage,  and  one 
from  purulent  infiltration.  No  bad  results  have,  I  believe,  followed 
in  England. 

Gant's  Operation.— Here  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  divided 
just  below  the  trochanters.  Thus  the  operation  is  a  simpler  one 
than  that  just  given,  as  the  shaft  is  more  readily  reached  and 
divided  than  the  neck.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  operation  of  wider 
applicability,  for  it  is  suited  to  all  cases,  not  only  those  in  which 
a  neck  remains,  but  those  more  common  cases  of  ankylosis  after 
hip-disease,  in  which  repair  has  taken  place  with  partial  displace- 
ment of  the  head,  or  what  remains  of  it.  The  fact  that  in  these 
cases  there  is  next  to  no  neck  left  to  divide,  makes  them  unsuited 
for  Mr.  Adams'  operation. 

A  long  tenotome  or,  better,  a  sharp-pointed,  narrow,  straight 
bistoury  is  entered  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  and  made  to 
divide  everything  down  to  the  bone  as  it  is  lodged  upon  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  anterior  surface,  and  then  drawn  down  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  shaft.  As  it  is  withdrawn  the  wound  is  a 
little  enlarged  downwards.  The  saw  is  then  introduced  along  the 
wound  well  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  outer  two  thirds  of  this 
sawn  through,  the  rest  being  effected  by  snapping  the  bone  by 
lateral  movements.  The  same  tendons  (p.  1 1 64)  will  probably 
require  division. 

In  neither  case  is  it  any  practical  good  to  try  and  seen  re  t* 
false  joint. 
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OSTEOTOMY  FOR  GENU  VALGUM  (Figs.  233-235). 

Under  this  heading  the  following  operations  will  be  described  : — - 
I.  Division  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur  from  the  Outer 
Side. 

II.  Division  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femur  from  the 
Inner  Side,  just  above  the  Epiphysial  Line  (Mac- 
ewen). 

III.  Division  of  the  Internal  Condyle  Obliquely  (Ogston). 

IV.  Division  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femur  and  the 

Upper  End  of  the  Tibia  above  and  below  their 
respective  Epiphyses  (Barwell). 

I.  Division  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur  from  the  Outer  Side 
(Figs.  233-235). — The  limb  being  supported,  with  the  knee 
flexed,  on  a  sand-bag,  an  incision  about  an  inch  long  is  made  at  a 
right  angle  to  and  down  to  the  bone  on  its  outer  side  about  3  inches 
above  the  external  condyle.  The  knife — a  narrow,  straight  bis- 
toury— should  go  down  to  the  bone  deliberately,  and  cut  firmly 
and  strongly  on  it,  enlarging  the  wound  slightly  as  it  emerges,  in 
order  that  the  soft  parts  may  not  be  damaged  if  the  heel  of  the 
saw  is  depressed,  and  that  there  may  be  no  lip  of  tissues  to 
hinder  the  escape  of  discharges.  The  saw  or  chisel  is  then 
introduced,  and  the  bone  divided  for  its  outer  two  thirds.  As 
the  thicker  part  of  the  bone  is  on  the  outer  side,  as  soon  as  this 
is  divided  the  inner  third  usually  gives  way  readily  on  carrying 
the  knee  and  leg  from  without  inwards.  But  the  operator  should 
continue  the  division  of  the  bone  till  he  can  feel  certain  that  two 
thirds  are  divided,  for  if,  after  dividing  only  half,  he  tries, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  dense  bone,  to  fracture  the  rest  and 
straighten  the  limb,  either  great  and  prolonged  force  must  be 
made  use  of,  leading  probably  to  irritation,  cellulitis,  and  sup- 
puration, with,  perhaps,  necrosis,  or  the  saw  or  chisel  must  be 
re-introduced,  a  point  to  be  always  avoided  if  possible,  as  the 
difficulty  which  is  usually  met  with  in  hitting  off  the  original 
track  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  above  drawbacks. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  method  are  (1)  that  the  femur  is 
divided  at  a  much  narrower  part  than  in  the  supra- condyloid 
operation  of  Macewen,  and  that  thus  it  is  more  easily  and  quickly 
done.  (2)  The  bone  section  is  farther  away  from  the  epiphysis, 
and  the  line  of  the  synovial  membrane,  in  case  subsequent  inflam- 
mation takes  place.  (3)  There  are  no  important  blood-vessels 
near  (p.  1 173). 

II.  Division  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femur  from  tne 
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Inner  Side,  just  above  the  Epiphysial  Line  (supra-condyloid  of 
Macewen*)  (Fig.  235). — The  knee  being  flexed  and  supported 
firmly  on  a  sand-bag,  the  skin  cleansed,  the  position  of  the 
adductor  tubercle  is  defined,  and  a  longitudinal  incision  about  an 
Fig.  233.  t 

'    Fig.  234.  t 


inch  long  (a  little  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  chisel  to  be 
used)  is  made  down  to  the  bone  at  a  point  where  the  two  follow- 
ing lines  meet — viz.,  one  drawn  transversely  a  finger's-breadth 
above  the  superior  tip  of  the  external  condyle,  and  another  drawn 
longitudinally  about  \  inch  anterior  to  the  adductor  tubercle.  Tbe 
scalpel  goes  at  once  down  to  the  bone.  Superficial  veins  may  be 
cut,  but  no  artery  normally  distributed,  as  the  incision  is  below 
and  anterior  to  the  anastomotica  magna  and  above  the  superior 
internal  articular.  Before  withdrawing  the  knife,  the  osteotome} 
is  introduced  by  its  side  down  to  the  bone  in  the  same  way  as  the 
knife — i.e.,  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  limb — is  then  turned 

*  Osteotomy,  p.  120. 

t  Double  genu  valgum  treated  by  division  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  from  the 
outside.  A  good  average  case,  both  as  to  its  severity  and  the  results  of  operation 
Some  flat  foot  remains  on  the  left  side. 

I  In  adults  a  second,  or  even  a  third,  finer  instrument  may  be  used  beintr 
slipped  in  over  the  first  as  this  is  withdrawn.    In  children  one  instrument  will 
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at  a  right  angle  to  it,  and  the  inner  two  thirds  cut  through. 
The  direction  of  the  bone-incision  is  most  important.     The  surgeon 

must  cut  transversely  across  the  femur 
on  a   level  with  a  line  drawn  \  inch 
above  the  tip  of  the  external  condyle.* 
Otherwise,  as  in  a  valgous  limb  the 
whole  internal  condyle  is  lowered,  a  line 
drawn  transversely  from  the  adductor 
tubercle  might   land  the  operator  low 
down  in  the  external  condyle.  The 
osteotome  must  be  driven  at  first  from 
behind  forwards  and  to  the  outer  side  ; 
it  is  then  made  to  move  forwards  along 
the  inner  border  until  it  comes  to  the 
anterior  surface,   when  it  is  directed 
from  before  backwards  and  towards  the 
outer  posterior  angle  of  the  femur.  By 
keeping  on  these  lines  there  is  no  fear 
of  injuring  the  artery.    The  hard,  ex- 
terior of  the  bone  usually  resists  the 
osteotome,   especially    in    adults,  but 
several  strokes  cause  it  to  penetrate  this 
superficial   dense   portion, t  when  the 
instrument  will  pass  easily  through  the 
cancellous  bone.    The  surgeon  will  soon 


The  transverse  line  on  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  shows  the 
site  of  division  of  the  bone  from 
the  outer  side.  Below  this  are 
shown  Maceweu's  and  Ogstou's 
operations.  The  arrow  indi- 
cates the  direction  in  which  the 
osteotome  is  worked  in  the 
former.  The  line  on  the  tibia 
shows  the  site  of  division  of  the 
bone  for  an  ordinary  rickety 
curve.  This  curve  iu  the  lower 
third  should  have  been  shown 
more  marked.    (After  Barker.) 


*  The  incision  above  given  will  avoid  the 
epiphysis  and  synovial  membrane.  The  line  of  the 
former  may  be  usually  represented  by  one  crossing 
the  femur  at  the  level  of  the  highest  point  of  the 
femoral  articulating  surface,  and  running  through 
or  just  below  the  adductor  tubercle,  so  that,  the 
incision  being  an  inch  above  the  tubercle,  the 
epiphysis  will  be  cleared.  The  only  part  of  the 
synovial  membrane  which  is  as  high  as  the  bone 
incision  is  that  under  the  quadriceps,  which  may 
reach  in  the  adult  as  high  as  2  inches  above  the 
trochlear  surface.  It  is  somewhat  triangular  in 
shape,  its  base  being  at  the  condyles,  and  it 


generally  tapers  to  the  middle  line  as  it  ascends.  There  is  generally  a  quantity 
of  fat  between  it  and  the  bone.  The  spot  selected  by  Dr.  Macewen  for  his  incision 
is  posterior  to  this  point. 

t  The  osteotomes  must  be  bevelled  on  both  sides,  wedge-like,  and  sufficiently 
trustworthy  for  hardness  and  toughness,  points  only  to  be  secured  by  getting 
them  of  first-rate  and  painstaking  makers.  Dr.  Maoewen's  test  is  as  follows  :— If 
the  instrument  will  neither  turn  nor  chip  in  penetrating  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox, 
it  is  well  suited  for  cutting  human  bones. 
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recognize  by  touch  or  by  hearing  when  the  osteotome  meets  the 
harcT  layer  on  the  opposite  side.  If  it  be  thought  desirable  to 
penetrate  this  outer  dense  part,  it  must  be  done  very  steadily, 
so  as  to  check  any  undue  impetus  on  the  part  of  the  osteotome. 
A  sponge,  wrung  out  of  I  in  40  carbolic  lotion,  is  then  placed 
over  the  wound  ;  the  surgeon,  grasping  this  and  the  limb  with  his 
left  hand,  and  taking  the  limb  again  lower  down  with  his  right, 
gives  the  extended  limb  thus  held  a  quick  jerk  inwards  ;  this  is 
repeated  if  needful,  or  the  limb  may  be  carried  outwards,  and  thus 
broken  or  bent  sufficiently. 

LTI.  Division  of  the  Internal  Condyle  Obliquely  (Ogston*) 
(Fig.  235). — This  operation,  though  a  great  improvement  on  the 
operations  which  preceded  it — viz.,  opening  the  joint  and  sawing 
off  the  internal  condyle — has  been,  practically,  replaced  by  others 
— viz.,  Macewen's,  and  division  of  the  shaft  from  the  outer  side. 
The  free  opening  of  the  joint,  with  its  great  risks  if  the  wound 
becomes  septic,  and  the  stiffness  in  any  case,  have  led  to  this. 

The  limb,  being  flexed,  and  supported  on  a  sand-bag,  a  long 
tenotome  is  entered  about  an  inch  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  femur  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  with  it  an  incision  is  made  down  to  the 
bone,  downwards  and  forwards,  until  its  point  is  felt  beneath  the 
skin  in  the  inter-condyloid  notch.f  The  knife  must  cut  down 
upon  the  bone  decidedly,  and  as  it  is  withdrawn  it  must  enlarge 
the  opening  for  the  saw.  An  Adams'  saw  is  then  thrust  along 
the  knife  track,  and  the  inner  condyle  sawn  off  from  before  back- 
wards. The  bone  must  be  sawn  almost  completely  through,  the 
strokes  being  increasingly  careful  as  the  back  of  the  bone  is 
reached.  "When  the  section  is  thought  to  have  nearly  reached  this 
point  the  saw  is  withdrawn,  the  wound  covered  with  a  carbolized 
sponge,  and  the  extended  leg  forced  strongly  inwards.  The  con- 
dyle now  slips  up  somewhat  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  femur. 

IV.  Division  of  Tibia  as  well  as  Femur. — The  division  of 
the  tibia  (and  the  fibula  also)  as  well  as  the  femur  has  been 
advocated  by  Mr.  Barwell.  It  will  only  be  required,  Dr.  Macewen 
thinks,  in  cases  of  very  aggravated  genu  valgum,  for  these  reasons  : 
(1)  As  a  rule  the  tibia  is  only  involved  to  such  a  slight  extent 
that  osteotomy  of  the  femur  is  alone  sufficient  to  straighten  the 


*  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  March  1877. 

f  If  the  patella  is  sufficiently  dislocated  outwards,  the  point  of  the  saw  can  be 
felt  in  the  groove  ;  but  if  the  patella  is  not  so  displaced,  it  must  be  lifted  up  and 
the  point  of  the  saw  passed  under  it. 

4  E 
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limb.     (2)  Even  when  the  tibia  is  markedly  involved  the  limb  , 
can  be  sufficiently  straightened  to  appear  quite  symmetrical  when 
clothed.    (3)  The  amount  of  straightening  brought  about  by 
division  of  the  tibia  is  disappointing.    The  same  is  the  case 
when  the  fibula  is  also  divided.    Dr.  Mace  wen  explains  this  by  1 
the  mass  of  muscle  on  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  limb,  which  j 
tends  to  bind  the  tibia  and  make  it  inflexible.    For  the  aboveB 
reasons  Dr.  Macewen  has  abandoned  this  operation,  trusting  to  j 
division  of  the  femur  alone,  combined,  if  needful,  with  the  division  j 
of  the  biceps. 

Operation.— An  incision  is  made  as  at  p.  1 1 7  1  over  the  inner  j 
surface  of  the  tibia  just  below  its   tubercle,  and  the  bone 
divided  with' osteotome  or  saw  from  within  outwards.    The  tissue  I 
on  the  anterior  part  just  below  the  tubercle  is  much  the  densest. 
The  section  of  the  tibia  should  be  made  on  the  same  occasion  as  I 
that  of  the  femur.    Dr.  Macewen  has  never  found  it  needful  to 
operate  on  the  fibula. 

In  extremely  aggravated  cases,  multiple  osteotomies  will  be 
required  on  the  femur  and  the  tibia.  Thus  in  one  case  of 
genu  varum,  in  which  the  limbs  (when  the  ankles  were  placed  j 
together)  formed  a  circle,  Dr.  Macewen  performed  ten  osteotomies 
at  one  time  (loc.  supra  cit,  figs.  40  and  41).  However  an 
osteotomy  wound  is  made,  whether  with  saw  or  chisel,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  close  it,  but  a  little  iodoform  dusted  on  and  j 
dry-gauze  dressings  applied.  It  is  very  rarely  needful  to  remove 
these  before  the  tenth  or  fourteenth  day.  If  a  stain  come  through, 
it  should  be  dusted  with  iodoform  and  a  little  fresh  dry  dressing  J 

aPDrdMacewen  uses  a  splint  consisting  of  a  long  outside,  a  short 
back  and  a  foot-piece  *  I  have  usually  preferred  plaster-of- 
Paris  applied  by  Mr.  Croft's  method,  for  children,  amongst  whom 
my  experience  has  mainly  laid.  It  makes  even,  steady  pressure 
upon  the  muscles  around  the  wound,  keeping  them  and  it  at 
rest  and  it  allows  the  patient  to  be  more  easily  moved,  especially 
when  both  limbs  have  been  operated  on.  The  outer  piece  of 
flannel  should  be  brought  high  up,  to  the  level  of  the  iliac  crest 
so  as  to  better  command  the  muscles  which  disturb  the  upper 
fragment.  Where  the  child  is  likely  to  be  restless  a  long  outside 
splint  should  be  applied.    I  make  use  of  this  m  all  my  cases  of  I 

*  Dr  Macewen  advises  the  use  of  a  mattress  consisting  of  four  parts  the ^0 
centre  pi^es  Responding  to  the  gluteal  region,  and  easuy  removed  to  adnut 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bed-pan. 
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osteotomy  of  the  femur.  However  the  limb  is  put  up,  the 
bandages  must  be  applied  firmly  and  evenly,  but  without  undue 
tightness.  The  condition  of  the  toes,  as  to  colour  and  movement, 
must  be  carefully  watched.  When  the  dressings  are  removed  at 
the  end  of  ten  or  fourteen  days  I  like  to  have  an  anaesthetic  given, 
.  and  to  rectify  any  slight  remaining  deformity. 

The  splint  in  the  case  of  plaster-of -Paris  should  be  continued 
for  six  weeks,  when  the  limb  may  be  only  supported  with  sand- 
bags if  the  union  is  firm.  Passive  and  active  movement  may  be 
now  allowed.  In  about  another  fortnight  the  patient  may'  be  got 
up,  on  crutches,  under  observation.  Before  the  patient  leaves  the 
surgeon's  eye,  care  should  be  taken  that  he  can  bend  his  knee  well. 

OSTEOTOMY  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

This  may  be  (A)  Simple  Division  or  (B)  Cuneiform — i.e.,  the 
taking  out  of  a  -wedge  of  bone.  The  former  of  these,  a  very 
simple  operation,  will  suffice  for  the  ordinarily  curved  tibiae,  where 
the  bone  is  bent  laterally  and  the  bend  is  most  marked  at  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds.  Cuneiform  osteotomy 
will  be  required  when  the  bending  is  not  only  lateral,  but  antero- 
posterior as  well. 

A.  Simple  Osteotomy  of  the  Tibia  (Pig.  235). — The  parts 
being  cleansed  and  the  limb  resting  on  its  outer  side  on  a  firm 
sand- bag,  the  surgeon  notes,  at  the  anterior  and  inner  margins  of 
the  tibia,  the  spot  where  the  curve  is  sharpest.  Fixing  his  left 
index  over  the  inner  margin,  he  enters  a  long  tenotome  or  narrow 
bistoury  exactly  over  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  sends  it  down  under 
the  skin  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  till  its  point  is  felt 
just  beneath  the  finger ;  it  is  here  pushed  through  the  skin  to 
make  a  counter-puncture  for  drainage.  The  knife,  hitherto  held 
horizontally,  is  now  turned  vertically  and  cuts  firmly  on  the  bone, 
dividing  the  periosteum,  thick  in  these  cases,  in  one  line  right 
across  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia.  As  the  knife  is  withdrawn 
it  is  made  to  enlarge  the  wound  of  entrance  slightly,  to  make 
room  for  the  saw.  This  (Adams')  is  now  introduced  in  the  same 
way  as  the  knife,  carried  horizontally  down  to,  but  not  through, 
the  puncture  through  the  skin  of  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia. 
The  left  index  keeping  guard  at  this  spot,  the  saw  is  turned 
towards  the  bone  and  cuts  through  the  inner  two  thirds  of  it. 
The  entrance  of  the  saw  into  cancellous  tissue  can  be  known  by 
the  diminution  of  resistance  and  the  increased  bleeding  which 
often  occur,  but  the  best  test  of  the  depth  to  which  the  operator 
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has  arrived  is  the  depth  of  the  groove  in  which  the  saw  has  sunk. 
When  the  bone  is  sawn  sufficiently,  carbolized  lint  is  placed  on 
the  wound,  and  the  surgeon,  firmly  placing  his  two  hands,  close 
together,  immediately  above  and  below  the  wound,  sharply  carries 
the  lower  fragment  outwards.    If  the  saw  has  been  sufficiently 
used,  the  tibia  snaps  distinctly,  while  the  fibula*  yields  with  a 
"  greenstick  "  sensation.    Great  care  must  be  taken  to  exert  the 
force  just  on  the  sawn  portion,  or  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle 
or  the  superior  tibio-fibular  joint  may  be  strained  and  damaged. 
Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  need  of  using  the 
saw  sufficiently,  otherwise  the  parts  will  be  bruised  and  damaged 
in  the  futile  attempts  at  fracture.    A  little  iodoform  should  be 
dusted  on,  and  the  usual  dry-gauze  dressings  applied. 

B.  Cuneiform  Division  of  the  Tibia — Removal  of  a  Wedge. 
—The  parts  being  duly  cleansed,  an  incision  is  made  along  the 
crest  of  the  tibia  equal  to  the  base  of  the  wedge  which  is  going  to 
be  removed.    It  need  not  be  longer,  as  the  skin  can  be  pulled  up 
and  down  if  needful.    The  periosteum  is  then  divided  cleanly,  and 
separated  from  the  tibia  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  carbolized. 
This  membrane  being  held  out  of  the  way  with  retractors,  a 
wedge  is  next  removed  with  an  osteotome  or  a  narrow  and  sharp 
chisel  but  little  bevelled.     The   gap  can  then  be  enlarged 
by  removing  from  either  side  further   shavings  as  required. 
Occasionally  free  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  ^dullary 
artery,  but  this  soon  stops  with  firm  sponge  pressure.    The  limb 
is  now  straightened  by  bending  the  lower  fragment  upwardst  so 
as  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  gap  in  contact.    The  periosteum 
at  the  upper  and  lower  angles  of  the  wound  may  be  closed  with 
chromic  catgut  sutures  cut  short.    The  skin  wound  is  also  closed 
above  and  below,  but  left  open  in  the  centre  for  drainage,  feum- 
ciently  thick  dressings  should  be  applied  to  meet  any  oozing  from 
the  bone. 

OSTEOTOMY  FOR  DISPLACEMENT  OF  GREAT  TOE 

IN  BUNION. 

Mr.  Barker,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  University  College  student, 
has  recommended  this  mode  of  correcting  the  inward  deformity 
when  very  troublesome  in  these  cases.    Antiseptic  osteotomy  of 

*  In  many  of  my  earlier  cases.I  cut  down  upon  and  divided  this  bone,  a  step 

not  at  all  needful.  ,  ,  t  \f 

t  Aided  by  movements  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  from  side  to  side 

needed.    The  fibula  is  broken  subcutaneously. 
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the  first  phalanx  will  be  found  simpler,  and  thus  preferable,  to 
division  of  the  shortened  external  lateral  ligament,  and  any  tendons, 
such  as  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  which  require  it.  In 
bringing  the  line  of  the  great  toe  straight  after  osteotomy,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  do  this  too  rapidly,  or  the  contracted  skin 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  toe  may  give  way. 

Causes  of  Death  and  Failure  after  Osteotomy. 

I .  Septic  troubles. — Such  a  case  will  be  found  published  in  the 
Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.  p.  27.  It  is  too  probable  that  other 
operators  have  not  been  so  candid.  2.  Carboluria. — A  case  of 
rapidly  fatal  carbolic  intoxication  after  antiseptic  osteotomy  of 
the  tibia  will  be  found  in  the  same  Transactions,  vol.  xiv.  p.  201. 
3.  Hsemorrhage. — At  least  one.  case  has  occurred  of  hsemor- 
rhage  from  the  femoral  and  one  from  the  anastomotica  after  division 
of  the  femur.  I  have  also  heard  of  one  in  which  the  posterior 
tibial  was  injured  in  osteotomy  of  the  tibia.  4.  Necrosis. — This 
occurred  in  one  of  my  cases  of  osteotomy  of  the  femur,  a  lad  of 
sixteen.  It  was  noticed  that  he  took  the  amesthetic  (ether)  very 
badly,  and  when  the  effects  of  this  had  passed  off  he  was  extremely 
restless  and  excited  for  forty  minutes.  To  this  I  attribute  the 
mischief  that  followed.  Suppuration  with  a  very  unhealthy  state 
of  the  wound,  oedema,  and  cellulitis  ensued,  leading  to  necrosis. 
Eventually  the  lad  recovered,  but  required  a  cork  sole  of  2  inches. 
The  presence  of  a  presystolic  murmur  perhaps  accounted  for  the 
effects  of  the  anassthetic.  5 .  Division  of  the  tibialis  anticus  tendon. 
— This  occurred  in  an  osteotomy  of  the  tibia  performed  by  one  of 
my  dressers,  who  forgot  how  close  the  tendon  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  crest.  The  cut  ends  were  joined  by  chromic  catgut, 
and  the  action  of  the  muscle  was  unimpaired. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
TENOTOMY. 

TENOTOMY  OF  THE  TENDONS  ABOUT  THE  FOOT. — 
SYNDESMOTOMY. — TENOTOMY  OP  HAMSTRING 
TENDONS —TENOTOMY  OF  STERNO-MASTOID. 

TENOTOMY  OF  TENDONS  ABOUT  THE  FOOT. 

Division  of  Tibial  Tendons. 

Tibialis  Anticus. — This  is  usually  divided  where  it  is  crossing 
the  ankle-joint  from  without  inwards,  a  little  above  its  insertion 
into  the  internal  cuneiform.  It  has,  here,  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels  on  its  outer  side,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis. 

The  surgeon  usually  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leg  to 
that  of  the  tendon,  either  facing  the  trunk  or  with  his  back 
towards  it,  as  is  most  convenient.  The  assistant  stands  opposite 
to  him,  grasping  the  foot  with  one  hand  and  the  leg  with  the 
other.  The  position  of  the  tendon  is  made  out  by  making  it 
tense' by  abducting  and  extending  the  foot.  The  surgeon  then 
notes  the  position  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  defines  exactly  the 
width  of  the  tendon,  and  places  the  tip  of  his  index  finger  exactly 
on  the  side  of  the  tendon  farthest  from  him.  He  then  inserts 
the  tenotomy  knife  vertically  close  to  the  tendon  on  the  side 
nearest  to  him  ;  sinks  it  lightly  till  he  feels  sure  it  is  on  a  level 
lower  than  that  of  the  tendon  ;  then  sends  it  horizontally  across 
till  he  feels  its  point  just  under  his  index  finger,  and,  having 
turned  its  edge  upwards,  finally,  by  a  series  of  light  levering 
or  sawing  movements,  cuts  through  the  tendon.  The  assistant 
relaxes  the  foot— i.e.,  adducts  and  bends  it  upwards-when  the 
knife  is  first  introduced,  but  places  it  on  the  stretch  at  a  signal 
from  the  surgeon.  Finally,  as  soon  as  the  completion  of  the 
creaking  sound  and  the  sudden  snap  denote  the  division  of  the 
tendon,  the  foot  is  again  relaxed.  A  small  pad  of  gauze  being 
at  once  applied,  the  foot  is  put  up  in  the  everted  position,  Hot 
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this  purpose  nothing  is,  to  my  mind,  so  simple  and  efficient  as  a 
well-padded  splint  of  the  proper  width,  with  two  notches  at  its 
lower  end,  the  upper  end  being  just  below  the  knee  in  infants, 
and  the  lower  projecting  i\  inches  below  the  foot.  The  splint 
is  applied  to  the  outer  side,  the  leg  being  first  rolled  in  a  flannel 
bandage  to  prevent  pressure-sores. 

Tibialis  Posticus. — It  is  usually  recommended  to  divide  this 
ii  or  2  inches  above  the  internal  malleolus.*  The  tendon  is 
here  separated  from  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  by  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum. 

The  surgeon  and  his  assistant,  occupying  positions  as  at 
p.  1 1 74,  the  exact  site  of  the  tendon  is  defined,  if  possible,  by 
abducting  and  bending  down  the  foot.  In  fat  infants  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  feel  the  tendon,  and  in  these  cases  a  spot 
midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  leg  will 
be  the  best  guide,  as  denoting  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia. 
The  surgeon  then  introduces  a  sharp  tenotome  so  as  just  to  touch, 
if  possible,  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia,  taking  care  to  sink  the 
blade  sufficiently  to  open  the  sheath  freely.  This  being  done,  a 
bin nt  tenotome  is  introduced  through  the  same  opening,  and 
pushed  under  the  tendon  ;  the  edge  being  then  turned  towards  it, 
and  the  tibia  used  as  a  fulcrum,  the  tendon  is  severed,  together 
with  that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  The  assistant  first  relaxes 
and  then  extends  the  tendon,  as  advised  above  (p.  1 174). 

If  the  artery  be  cut,  as  shown  by  the  jetting  haemorrhage  and 
the  blanching  of  the  foot,  firm  pressure  must  be  applied,  the  foot 
being  first  bandaged.  No  e version  must  be  practised,  but  the 
foot  put  up  in  the  faulty  position  for  about  a  week. 

Plantar  Fascia.t — This  may  be  divided  just  below  its  origin 
from  the  os  calcis,  or  in  advanced  cases  close  to  the  transverse 
crease,  which  is  here  found  in  the  sole.  With  regard  to  this 
fascia,  the  surgeon  should  not  tie  himself  down  to  any  fixed  spot, 
but  divide  resisting  bands  wherever  they  are  felt. 

Syndesmotomy.-^This  term  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Parker  (Congenital  Club-foot,  p.  62  et  passim),  who 
believes  that  in  many  cases — e.g.,  severe  ones,  cases  not  treated 
in  early  life,  and  in  some  relapsed  cases — the  foot  cannot  be 
rectified  even  by  multiple  tenotomy.  He  attributes  this,  not  to 
adhesions,  but  to  the  faulty  shortness,  and  unyielding  nature  of 

*  The  tendon  Is  here  rather  farther  from  the  artery,  and  the  surgeon  will  be 
above  the  commencement  of  its  synovial  sheath,  in  which  it  traverses  the  internal 
annular  ligament. 

f  Division  cf  the  palmar  fascia  is  fully  described  at  p.  16. 
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the  ligaments.  Chief  amongst  these,  in  equino-varus,  are  the 
ligaments  about  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint.  "  In  these  cases 
there  is  a  capsule  made  up  above  and  internally  by  a  blending 
together  of  the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament  with  fibres 
from  the  anterior  ligament,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid 
ligament  below  with  fibres  from  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament.  To  these  are  united  fibrous  expansions  of  the  tendons 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  muscles  ;  together  they  form 
an  unyielding  capsule  of  great  strength,  which  is  attached  to  the 
several  bones,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  but  in  adaptation  to  their 
altered  relative  positions.  This  I  would  name  the  '  astragalo- 
scaphoid  capsule.'  "  Mr.  Parker  gives  directions  for  dividing  this 
structure  which  can  be  made  to  combine  division  of  the  tibial 
tendons  in  a  manner  which  I  consider  far  more  satisfactory  than 
that  already  given.  Since  reading  his  book  I  have  adopted  his 
method  in  fourteen  cases  with  good  results.  I  much  prefer  it  to 
that  usually  followed. 

The  site  chosen  for  this  combined  division  of  tendons  and'; 
ligaments  is  a  little  below  and  anterior  to  the  tip  of  the  internal 
malleolus*  Other  guides  are  the  site  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint, 
and  in  older  cases  the  transverse  crease  which,  running  down  on 
to  the  sole,  denotes  the  inversion  of  the  foot.  Two  tenotomes 
are  required,  one  of  ordinary  pattern,  and  one  curved,  somewhat 
sickle-shaped,  and  with  a  cutting  blade  about  \  inch  in  length. 

The  surgeon  notes  the  position  of  the  tibial  arteries,  and  the  lines 
along  which  the  tibial  tendons  are  curving  towards  the  internal 
cuneiform.  Having  marked  at  the  spot  above  given  the  position 
of  these  tendons,  he  enters  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome,  the  parts 
being  relaxed,  just  above  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  pushes  it 
inwards  on  to  the  dorsum  to  a  spot  just  short  of  the  anterior 
tibial  artery,  the  knife  being  entered  just  below  the  skin  to  make 
a  path  for  the  next  instrument,  which  does  the  work.  The  curved 
tenotome  is  then  inserted  under  the  skin,  and  pushed  on,  flat-wise, 
till  its  tip  can  be  felt  over  the  tibialis  anticus ;  it  is  then  turned 
blade  downwards,  the  tibialis  anticus  is  felt  to  give  way,  and,  as 
the  knife  cuts  on  the  subjacent  bones  and  cartilages,  the  ligaments 
are  felt  to  yield  to  it,  while,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  its  edge  divides 
the  tibialis  posticus.  .    .  . 

The  internal  saphona  vein  would  seem  to  lie  under  this  incision, 
but  the  hemorrhage,  never  marked,  is  usually  very  slight.    As  1 


*  Mr.  Parker  {he.  supra  cit.,  p.  78)  shows  that  Velpeau  and  Syme  pointed  out 
the  possibility  of  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  here. 
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have  stated,  the  results  in  the  fourteen  cases  in  which  I  have  used 
this  method  have  been  excellent,  though  in  two  I  was  unable  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  tibialis  posticus  had  given  way  ;  in  one  it 
was  certainly  notched,  and  yielded  subsequently. 

As  here  the  incision  is  made  from  the  skin  down  upon  the 
tarsal  bones,  I  have  used  irrigation  with  lotion  of  mercury  per- 
chloride  or  carbolic  acid.  The  wound  is  a  comparatively  free  one, 
but  quite  subcutaneous,  starting  from  a  mere  puncture. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  prefer  to  put  up  a  case  of  talipes  varus  after 
syndesmotomy,  with  the  foot  everted  at  once,  on  a  notched  splint 
like  a  Dupuytren's,  but  applied  to  the  outer  side.  If  the  tendo- 
Achillis  requires  division,  this  is  done  in  a  few  days,  and  the  foot 
put  up  for  about  a  week,  in  good  position,  by  Mr.  Croft's  method 
of  plaster-of-Paris.  After  this,  in  early  life,  the  foot  must  be 
manipulated  daily  by  the  surgeon  for  a  while,  and  several  times 
daily  by  the  friends,  the  surgeon  seeing  it  at  first  every  other 
day.  If  these  manipulations  are  persevered  with  daily  by  the 
mother  or  nurse,  and  the  case  kept  under  the  surgeon's  eye,  ex- 
pensive boots  and  other  apparatus  will  not  be  needed  in  children. 

Tendo-Achillis. — This  should  be  divided  about  an  inch  above 
its  insertion,  its  narrowest  part. 

The  foot  and  leg  being  turned  well  over  on  to  the  outer  side, 
and  the  tendon  being  relaxed  by  the  assistant  bending  the  foot 
downwards,  the  margins  of  the  tendon  are  accurately  defined. 
The  knife  is  then  introduced  vertically  close*  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  tendon  till  it  reaches  a  sufficient  depth  to  ensure  being 
beneath  it ;  f  it  is  then  pushed  horizontally  across  under  the 
tendon  till  it  is  felt  under  the  skin  by  the  left  index  finger, 
which  accurately  marks  out  the  outer  limit  of  the  tendon  ;  the 
blade  is  then  turned  towards  the  tendon,  which,  being  put  on 
the  stretch  by  bending  up  the  foot,  is  divided  by  a  series  of 
levering  movements  of  the  handle.  Creaking  movements,  followed 
by  a  sudden  snap  or  thud,  denote  complete  division,  when  the 
tendon  is  to  be  at  once  relaxed  and  the  knife  brought  out 
horizontally. 

The  Peronsei. — The  perona3us  longus  and  brevis  occasionally 
require  division.  They  may  be  divided  simultaneously  by  enter- 
ing a  tenotome  between  them  and  the  bone  about  an  inch  above 
the  external  malleolus.    Immediately  above  this  process  they  are 

*  So  as  to  avoid  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

t  Young  operators  often  do  not  insert  the  knife  sufficiently  deep  ;  they  thus, 
when  it  is  pushed  across,  get  into  the  tendon  instead  of  beneath  it,  and  so  divide 
it  incompletely. 
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more  under  cover  of  the  bone.  If  divided  below  it,  their  synovial 
sheath  would  be  opened,  a  result  requiring  greater  care  in  clean- 
liness. 

TENOTOMY  OP  THE  HAMSTRINGS. 

The  patient  being  rolled  two-thirds  on  to  his  face,  the  surgeon 
stands  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  lies  the  tendon  to  be 
divided,  facing  or  turned  from  the  trunk  as  is  most  convenient. 
An  assistant  stands  opposite  to  him  to  relax  and  tighten  the 
tendon. 

Biceps. — The  exact  limits  of  the  tendon  being  defined,  the 
surgeon  introduces  a  sharp  knife  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
biceps,  so  as  to  get  between  it  and  the  external  popliteal  nerve, 
and,  having  sunk  it  sufficiently  to  get  beneath  the  tendon,  pushes 
the  knife  outwards,  horizontally,  till  it  is  felt  beneath  the  skin 
under  the  left  index,  which  marks  the  outer  limit  of  the  tendon. 
The  edge  being  turned  towards  this,  the  tendon  is  extended  by 
the  assistant,  and  divided  in  the  usual  way.  '  When  this  is  done, 
the  limb  is  flexed  and  the  knife  withdrawn  horizontally. 

When  the  tendon  is  cut,  a  cord  often  rises  up  close  to  it.  This 
is  the  nerve,  and  the  knife  must  on  no  account  be  re-introduced. 

If,  after  tenotomy  in  long-standing  cases,  any  contracted  bands 
of  fascia  do  not  give  way  to  extension,  which  they  will  generally 
.do,  it  is  wiser  to  make  a  small  open  wound,  antiseptically,  and 
divide  them  thus,  that  the  surgeon  may  be  certain  as  to  what  he 
is  dividing.  The  wound  is  united  afterwards  with  one  or  two 
horsehair  sutures. 

Semi-tendinosus  and  Semi-membranosus. — These  tendons 
can  be  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  biceps.  A  contracted  knee 
can  generally  be  straightened  after  division  of  the  biceps  and 
semi-tendinosus.  If  it  is  needful  to  insert  the  knife  more  deeply 
so  as  to  divide  the  semi-membranosus,  it  would  be  well  to  use  a 
blunt-pointed  tenotome.*  In  one  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  after 
I  had  divided  the  biceps  and  semi-tendinosus,  I  had  dipped  the 
point  of  the  knife  a  little  more  to  ensure  division  of  the  deeper 
and  larger  semi-membranosus.  Most  profuse  haemorrhage  followed 
from  the  superior  internal  articular  vessels.  Firm  padding  and 
bandaging  were  applied,  and  the  limb  put  up  in  the  faulty  posi- 
tion for  four  days.    No  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  took  place. 

*  Messrs.  Smith  and  Walsham  (Man.  of  Oper.  Swg.),  and  Mr.  Barker  (Man.  of 
Oper.  Surg.)  recommend  this  course  for  inner  and  outer  hamstrings  alike. 
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TENOTOMY  OF  THE  STERNO-MASTOID. 

The  two  heads  are  best  divided  from  separate  punctures  just 
above  the  clavicle.  The  muscle  being  made  prominent  by  one 
assistant  manipulating  the  head  and  another  depressing  the 
shoulder,  the  surgeon,  standing  facing  the  patient  on  the  side 
to  be  operated  upon,  defines  the  limits  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
sternal  tendon,  opens  the  fasciae  sufficiently  freely  here,  and  then, 
taking  a  blunt-pointed  tenotome,  insinuates  it  horizontally  behind 
and  close  to  the  tendon  till  it  is  felt  just  beneath  his  left  index 
finger,  which  is  placed  at  the  outer  margin  ;  the  edge  is  then 
turned  towards  the  tendon,  and  divides  it.  It  is  withdrawn  with 
the  usual  precautions.  The  clavicular  tendon  is  divided  in  a 
similar  way  through  another  puncture. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  anterior  jugular,  which  runs 
outwards  under  the  muscle  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  and  the 
external  jugular,  which  lies  at  a  varying  level  close  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  clavicular  head.  If  a  sharp  tenotome  were  dipped 
too  deeply,  the  internal  jugular  might  also  be  wounded. 

If  any  smart  venous  haemorrhage  occur,  a  pad  of  dry  gauze 
should  be  firmly  bandaged  on. 

Another  method  is  given  by  some  surgeons*  of  passing  a 
director  beneath  the  heads  of  the  muscle  and  dividing  them  on  it 
with  a  narrow  bistoury  or  tenotome. 

Causes  of  Failure  after  Tenotomy. 

I.  Septic  troubles.  These  usually  arise  from  the  use  of  dirty 
instruments  which  clean  themselves  at  the  patient's  expense,  or 
from  making  an  open  wound.  2.  Incomplete  division  of  the 
tendon.  3.  Division  of  important  structures — e.g.,  the  tibial 
arteries,  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  the  anterior  or  internal 
jugular  veins.  4.  Non-union  of  the  tendon.  5.  Mal-union  of 
the  tendon — i.e.,  adhesions  formed  by  it  to  adjacent  structures, 
e.g.,  its  sheath  or  a  bone.  These  must  both  be  extremely  rare. 
6.  Breaking  off  the  point  of  the  tenotome,  usually  against  a 
bone. 


*  Smith  and  Walsham,  Man.  of  Oper.  Surg.,  p.  29  ;  Barker,  Mam.,  of  Over.  Sur, 
p.  74. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OPERATIONS  ON  NERVES. 
NERVE  SUTURE. — NERVE  STRETCHING. 

NERVE  SUTURE. 

This  may  be  required  as  a  primary  or  secondary  operation. 
The  latter  is  accompanied  with  much  more  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  greater  retraction  of  the  nerve  ends,  their  bulbous  or  filiform 
extremities,  their  being  often  buried  in  scar  tissue  or  matted  by 
it  to  neighbouring  parts — e.g.,  tendons  and  fasciae  ;  to  which 
must  be  added  other  unfavourable  points — e.g.,  the  atrophy  and 
fatty  change  in  the  muscles  and  the  stiffness  of  the  joints. 

Primary  Suture. — As  the  mode  of  uniting  nerves  will  be 
fully  described  under  the  head  of  secondary  nerve  suture,  the 
more  difficult  proceeding,  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  only 
remains  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  always  resorting  to  itfj 
and  not  trusting  to  spontaneous  cure.  As  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  very  severe  cases  I  may  mention  the  following 
case  :* — A  woman  of  suicidal  tendency  wounded  herself  above 
both  wrists.  On  the  right  side,  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  anterior 
interosseous  arteries  were  divided,  the  radial  and  median  nerves 
completely,  and  the  ulnar  almost  completely.  Apparently  aU  the 
tendons  were  severed  also.  On  the  left  side,  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries  were  divided,  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves  completely,  and 
the  median  nerve  almost  cut  through.  The  superficial  tendons 
were  quite,  the  deep  partly,  severed.  The  nerves  and  tendons 
were  sutured.  Three  weeks  later  sensation  was  perfectly  normal 
and  active,  and  passive  movement  was  begun. 

Secondary  Suture.— The  operation  on  the  median  or  ulnar 
will  be  considered,  as  these  are  so  commonly  injured.  The 
following  steps  must  be  remembered  :— (1)  Finding  the  nerve 
ends.'  ^(2)  Freeing  and  refreshing  them.  (3)  Passing  the 
sutures,  and  bringing  the  ends  into  apposition.  (4)  Dressing  the 
wound,  and  the  after-treatment. 


Land.  Med.  Record,  1881,  p.  152  i  Kraussould,  Centr.  f,  Chir.,  1880,  No.  47- 
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1 .  Finding  the  Nerve  Ends. — With  accurate  anatomical  know- 
ledge this  is  easy.  An  Esmarch's  bandage  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary,  as  the  incision  is  made  parallel  with  the  vessels,  and 
the  use  of  one  leads  to  oozing  afterwards.*  If  bandages  are 
employed,  the  parts  should  be  made  absolutely  evascular ;  careless 
application  will  only  cause  most  annoying  oozing.  An  incision, 
2  to  3  inches  long,  being  made  over  and  parallel  to  the  nerve 
ends,  the  deep  fascia  and  any  scar  tissue  are  carefully  divided 
and  the  ends  found,  the  upper  bulbous  and  the  lower  filamentous 
usually,t  and  not  always  in  a  line  with  each  other.  They  are 
next  freed  from  the  adjacent  parts. 

2.  Resection  of  the  Nerve  Ends. — This  is  best  effected  by  sharp 
scissors,  with  one  stroke,  and  without  any  bruising.  If  the 
nerve  is  held  with  forceps,  these  must  hold  the  sheath  only.  In 
case  of  primary  suture,  jagged  or  frayed  ends  need  only  be  pared 
sufficiently.  In  later  cases  there  is  much  more  difficulty.  Sup- 
posing the  upper  bulbous  end  to  be  taken  first,  I  think  that 
before  this  is  pared  the  nerve  should  be  carefully  stretched,}  so 
that  dissecting-forceps  or  any  other  means  of  holding  the  nerve 
may  inflict  any  necessary  damage  on  parts  that  will  be  cut  away. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  a  bulb ;  removing 
the  greater  part  will  expose  healthy  nerve  fibres.  Mr.  Bowlby 
(loc.  supra  cit.)  advises  that  the  section  of  the  upper  end  should 
be  carried  through  the  uppermost  part  of  the  bulb,  close  to  the 
normal  trunk.  Not  only  will  numerous  young  fibres  be  found 
here,  but,  as  he  points  out,  the  tougher  tissue  of  the  bulb  affords 
an  excellent  hold  for  the  sutures.  With  regard  to  the  lower  end, 
Mr.  Bowlby  thinks  that  all  that  is  needed  is  "to  cut  away  the 
extreme  end,  which,  being  matted  with  fibrous  tissue  and  com- 
pressed by  the  surrounding  scar,  is  very  likely  to  contain  no 
nerve  tubules.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  remove  as  much  as 
I  inch,  and,  however  unhealthy  the  section  may  look,  no  good  is 
ever  to  be  gained  by  a  further  sacrifice."  § 

*  Mr.  Bowlby,  in  his  Hunterian  Lectures  (Lancet,  July  16,  1S87),  thinks  that 
the  parts  should  be  rendered  bloodless.  If  this  course  is  adopted  care  must  be 
taken  to  provide  sufficient  drainage,  and  the  upper  bandage  must,  if  possible,  be 
applied  sufficiently  far  from  the  wound  not  to  interfere  with  pressing  down  the 
parts  when  the  nerve  ends  are  approximated. 

t  If  the  distal  end  be  very  difficult  to  find  owing  to  its  filiform  shape  and  its 
being  embedded  in  scar  tissue,  the  wound  should  be  prolonged,  the  nerve  found 
lower  down,  and  traced  up  to  the  distal  end. 

$  An  Esmarch's  bandage,  if  applied,  will  be  found  in  the  way  now,  interfering 
as  it  usually  must,  with  the  stretching  of  the  nerve. 

<  §  As  the  whole  length  of  the  lower  end  is  in  the  same  condition  of  deeenem 
tion  or  regeneration  throughout,  manifestly  no  good  can  be  done  by  cutting  off 
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3.  Passing  the  Sutures  and  bringing  the  Nerve  Ends  in  Appo- 
sition.— The  suture  should  be  of  properly  prepared  carbolized  silk 
or  chromic  gut.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  passed  through  the  substance  of  the  nerve  itself 
or  only  through  the  sheath.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
former  practice  is  not  only  harmless  to  the  nerve,  but  is  the 
method  most  generally  applicable.  In  a  few  cases,  as  in  that  of 
a  large  nerve,  where  there  is  but  little  separation,  and  where  the 
damage  is  just  inflicted,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  pass  the  sutures 
through  the  sheath  only.  But  in  the  opposite  class  of  case  the 
sutures  should  be  passed  ■through  the  nerve  itself,  and  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  ends — viz.,  at  least  \  inch — other- 
wise when  they  are  tightened  they  will  cut  out.  Where  there  is 
much  separation,  several  sutures  should  be  passed  through  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  nerve,  one  suture  thus  taking  off  some  of  the 
tension. from  its  fellows.  Another  method  is  to  pass  one  suture 
completely  through  the  nerve  trunk  at  least  \  inch  from  each  cut 
end.  When  the  sutures  in  the  nerve  itself  have  been  tied,  two 
or  three  more  very  fine  ones  may  be  placed  in  the  sheath,  where 
the  nerve  is  large  enough.* 

In  cases  of  much  separation,  before  any  sutures  are  passed^ 
and  again  before  they  are  tied,  the  parts  should  be  as  much 
relaxed  as  possible,  and  the  upper  end  brought  down  by  pressing 
down  the  soft  parts.  Stretching  the  nerve  has  been  already 
advised  (p.  1 1 8 1  ).t 

All  haemorrhage  being  scrupulously  arrested,  and  drainage  pro«j 
vided  by  horsehair  or  a  fine  tube  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  parts,  &c,  dry-gauze  dressings  are  applied, 
and  the  limb  placed  on  a  well-padded  splint  in  a  position  which 
will  best  retain  the  nerve  ends  in  apposition  with  the  least  dis- 
comfort to  the  patient. 

Amount  of  Nerve  Tissue  which  may  be  Successfully  Removed.— y 
From  \  to  £  inch  is  probably  an  average  amount. 

Causes  of  Failure. —  I.  Wide  separation  of  ends.  2.  Atrophy, 
bulbous  enlargement  and  sclerosis  of  nerve  ends,  so  marked  as  to 
require  much  trimming,  and  thus  tending  to  wide  separation. 


successive  sections  in  the  hope  that  the  cut  surface  may  look  more  healthy  than 
that  which  is  seen  in  the  first  resection  (Bowlby). 

*  To  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  recently  united  ends  to  neighbouring  part^ 
short  strands  of  catgut  may  be  placed  beneath  them,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

t  In  cases  where,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  much  tension  is  evidently  left  on 
the  sutures,  it  might  be  well  to  make  use  of  "  stitches  of  fixation,"  as  in  tendon 
suture  (p.  23). 


NERVE  SUTURE. 


3.  Unnecessarily  rough  handling  of  the  nerve  ends.  4.  Sup- 
puration of  the  wound. 

Aids  in  Difficult  Cases. — I.  Previous  stretching  of  the  ends. 
2.  Approximation  of  the  ends  by  position  of  the  limb.  3.  Using 
several  sutures,  which  distribute  the  tension  evenly.  4.  Perhaps 
cutting  splices,  and  so  joining  widely  separated  ends.  The 
remaining  methods  must  be  looked  upon,  as  yet,  as  experimental 
only.  5.  Autoplastic  operation  with  nerve-flaps.  M.  Letievant 
advises  to  make  a  slit  through  the  nerve  with  a  narrow  bistoury 
about  i-  inch  from  the  end ;  the  knife  being  then  carried  upwards 
for  1  or  i|  inch,  it  is  made  to  cut  to  one  side  so  as  to  make  a 
flap.  The  same  is  then  done  with  the  lower  end,  and  the  two 
flaps,  being  turned  towards  each  other,  are  united  by  their  raw 
surfaces.  6.  Gluck  and  Vanlair  advise  that  the  nerve  ends, 
whether  united  or  only  placed  as  closely  as  possible  in  apposition, 
should  be  passed  through  and  left  in  a  decalcified  bone-tube,  so 
as  to  keep  the  uniting  material  and  granulations  in  a  straight 
line. '  7.  Engrafting  one  nerve  upon  another.  Thus,  where  the 
ulnar  is  too  widely  destroyed  to  bring  the  ends  together,  the 
distal  end,  frayed  out,  has  been  stitched  to  the  median,  the 
sheath  and  superficial  fibres  of  this  having  been  first  removed. 
The  success  seems  to  have  been  slight  and  partial.  8.  Gluck  has 
resected  1  ^  inch  of  the  great  sciatic  in  chickens,  and  replaced  it 
by  a  bit  of  a  rabbit's  sciatic  sutured  in.  The  birds  walked  after- 
wards as  well  as  those  treated  by  direct  suture,  while  nerve 
resection  without  suture  was  followed  by  paralysis  complete  at  the 
end  of  ten  weeks. 

Period  Required  for  Repair. — The  following  appears  to  be  a 
fact  not  sufficiently  recognized.  The  period  required  for  union 
after  secondary  nerve  suture  is  very  much  longer  than  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  necessary,  owing  to  the  peripheral  end  being 
degenerated,  the  muscles  atrophied,  and  the  joints  fixed.  Com- 
plete restoration  of  function  will  often  require  from  one  to  two 
years.  A  patient  who  leaves  his  surgeon  apparently  but  little 
better  for  the  operation  may  return  at  the  end  of  the  above  time 
with  his  limb  practically  restored  to  its  natural  condition.* 

It  is  the  above  condition  of  the  muscles  and  joints  which  alone 


*  Mr.  Bowlby  {Joe.  supra  cit.)  writes  :  "  If  there  is  one  fact  more  than  another 
which  stands  out  in  the  clinical  histories  of  patients  who  have  boon  under  my 
own  observation,  it  is  that  after  the  failure  of  union  by  first  intention,  after 
trophic  changes  of  many  kinds,  after  complete  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
paralysed  muscles,  recovery  may  yet  be  complete." 
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puts  anything  like  a  limit  on  the  period  at  which  secondary- 
suture  can  be  successfully  practised. 

The  longer  the  interval*  between  the  injury  and  the  suture,  the 
more  perseveringly  must  friction,  electricity,  passive  and  active 
movement,  and  massage  be  made  use  of,  and  the  more  will 
patience  be  required  by  both  patient  and  surgeon. 


NERVE  STRETCHING. 

This  operation,  introduced  into  England  in  1880,  and  much 
used  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  has  lately  fallen  into 
abeyance,  the  clinical  results  having  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
expectations  raised  by  the  operation. 

Indications. — Of  the  following  list  it  is  only  in  the  first  six 
that  the  operation  can  be  considered  justifiable. 

I.  Neuralgise. — In  all  cases  where  previous  treatment  has 
failed,  nerve  stretching  may  be  practised  before  division  of  or 
removal  of  part  of  a  nerve.t  The  conditions  justifying  this  in 
facial  neuralgia  have  been  already  given  (p.  252).  As,  however, 
the  results  of  neurectomy  for  facial  neuralgia  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  nerve  stretching,  the  latter  is  only  to  be  recommended  on 
the  ground  that,  owing  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  disease,  recurrence 
is  only  too  probable  even  after  neurectomy,  and  thus  a  previous 
nerve  stretching  may  give  a  further  period  of  relief.  2.  Sciatica. — 
Nerve  stretching  is  especially  indicated  here  in  cases  due  to 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  nerve  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet.  J  The  more  definite  is  the  sensation  of  adhesions  broken  down 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  better  is  the  prognosis.  3.  Loco- 
motor ataxy. — One  or  both  great  sciatics  have  been  stretched 
with  a  view  of  improving  the  lightning  pains,  the  involuntary 
jerkings  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  gait.§  While  improvement 
for  a  varying  period  may  always  be  expected  as  far  as  the  first 


*  The  longest  of  these  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  a  case  of  M.  Tillaux's 
in  which  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  between  the  injury  to  the  median  and  its 
suture 

+  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Walsham  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  December  iSSo),  in  which 
the  possible  causes  of  relief  after  nerve  stretching  for  neuralgia  are  discussed 

+  Dr  J  P  Bramwell  has  published  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  19,  1SS0)  five 
cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  much  benefit  followed  stretching  the  great  sciatic. 

6  In  a  case  of  Dr.  Bastian's  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  July  2,  1881),  the  patient,  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  ataxy,  experienced  so  much  relief  from  the  stretching  of  one 
great  sciatic,  that  he  asked  for  an  operation  on  the  other  side  An  interes  ing 
paper  by  Dr.  Cavafy,  with  nineteen  cases  collected  from  different  sources,  will  be 
found  in  tbe  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1881,  pp.  928,  973- 
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two  are  concerned,  the  prospect  of  improving  the  ataxy  is  very 
doubtful.    Furthermore  the  slow  healing  of  the  wound  in  these 
cases  must  be  borne  in  mind.     4.  Spasmodic  contractions  of 
voluntary  muscles. — Here  the  operation  seems  to  have  been 
followed  by  success,  temporary  at  least,  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases.     Where  the  spasmodic  affection  is  of  traumatic  origin — 
e.g.,  where  a  limb,  after  a  contusion,  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
tracted and  the  seat  of  spasmodic  movements — stretching  of  the 
nerves  concerned  may  be  absolutely  curative.   Quite  another  class 
of  case — viz.,  stretching  the  facial  for  tic  convulsif— has  been  con- 
sidered at  p.  256.     5.  Reflex  epilepsy. — Prof.  Horsley  (Diet,  of 
Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  6 1 )  states  that,  in  those  cases  of  epilepsy  where 
the  attack  is  preceded  by  violent  pains  localized  distinctly  to 
different  nerves,  very  marked  relief  (amounting  to  cure  in  several 
instances)  has  been  obtained  by  stretching  the  nerve-trunks  thus 
indicated.     6.  Anassthesia  of  leprosy.— -La wrie,  of  Lahore,  seems 
to  have  met  with  striking  success,  the  fifty  cases  published  being 
all  successful.    In  the  remaining  conditions  nerve  stretching  is  of 
more  than  doubtful  benefit.     7.  Tetanus.— Owing  to  the  fatality 
of  traumatic  tetanus,  nerve  stretching  may  be  tried  here  if  the 
case  is  seen  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease.     But  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  date  at  which  the  spinal  cord  is  affected,  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  making  sure  of  stretching  all  the  nerves  involved, 
this  treatment  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  hopeful.*     8.  Infantile 
paralysis.— Prof.  Horsley  (loc.  supra  cit.)  states  that  in  1881 
Dr.  Bastian  had  the  great  sciatic  nerve  stretched  to  improve  the 
nutrition  in  a  limb  the  seat  of  the  above  disease.    The  effect  was 
to  markedly  increase  the  temperature  and  colour  of  the  part  and 
apparently  improve  the  state  of  the  tissues.    The  result,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  such  as  to  find  imitators 

Operation  (Fig.  108).— The  following  remarks  refer  to  the 
great  sciatic  only,  the  nerve  which  has  been  most  frequently 
stretched.  1  J 

'  The  parts  being  cleansed,  an  incision  about  4  inches  lono- 
is  made  over  the  nerve  in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  toi~b 

t  Ether  should  be  given  in  preference  to  chloroform,  if  possible     In  ,™ 
)ases  where  anaesthetics  seemed  contra-indicntorl  m10  -1       Pos>slDle-    In  some 
[>f.    Injections  >c  cocaine  might  be  tried  '  ^  ™S  made 

4  F 
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commencing  about    ih  inch  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
gluteus  maximus.    The  interval  between  the  hamstrings  being 
hit  off,  retractors  are  inserted,  and  the  nerve  found  a  little  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  biceps.    The  fatty  tissue  around  it  is  then 
carefully  incised  till  the  white  epineurium  itself  of  the  nerve  is 
exposed.    The  nerve,  being  most  entirely  separated  from  adjacent 
parts,  is  now  stretched.  The  force  with  which  this  is  accomplished  | 
must  vary  somewhat  with  different  cases.    Thus,  in  sciatica,  the 
index  finger*  being  hooked  under  the  nerve,  this  should  be  raised 
well  out  of  its  bed  in  the  hope  of  adhesions  being  felt  to  give 
way  both  at  the  part  stretched  and  at  a  distance  also. 

In  the  case  of  locomotor  ataxy  the  same  amount  of  stretching 

 viz.,  hooking  up  the  nerve  some  2  inches  above  the  level  of  j 

the  skin  and  some  4  or  5  above  its  bed,  this  being  repeated  j 
twice  in  a  centrifugal  and  centripetal  direction — has  been  followed  j 
by  satisfactory  results.    In  other  cases  the  pull  has  been  more  j 
forcible,  care  being  taken  to  lift  the  limb  off  the  table  several 
times.    In  any  case  the  pull  must  be  without  jerks,  steady  and 
continuous,  and  kept  up  for  some  three  minutes.t    The  direction 
of  the  pull,  whether  downwards  from  the  trunk  or  upwards  from 
the  limb,  has  been  a  good  deal  disputed.    Mr.  Marshall  (Brad- 
shaive  lecture,  p.  28)  thought  that  in  neuralgia  the  stretching 
should  be  performed  both  ways.    In  ataxy  it  is  essential  to 
stretch  down  from  the  body. 

The  nerve,  being  found  to  be  loose  and  elongated,  is  replaced 
in  its  bed,  any  bleeding  points  are  attended  to,  drainage  provided, 
and  the  wound  carefully  closed.  Antiseptic  precautions  must  be 
made  use  of  throughout,  and  the  limb  kept  quiet  with  a  splint  or 
sand-bags.  The  tardy  healing  of  the  wound  in  cases  of  ataxy 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

In  cases  of  stretching  for  sciatica,  gentle  movements  of  the 
limb  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  the  re-forma- 
tion of  adhesions. 


*  In  the  case  of  smaller  nerves  a  blunt  hook  would  be  employed. 

t  Mr.  Marshall  (he.  svpra  oit)  thought  that  a  force  equal  to  30  lb.  or  40  1» 
'should  be  the  limit  for  the  sciatic.  He  thus  gave  an  idea  of  the  above  force- 
"  If  I  first  pull  a,  hard  as  I  imagine  I  should  do  upon  a  living ■  .emtio  n«J 
during  an  operation,  I  find  that  the  force  employed  is  about  equal  to  20  M« 
if  I  pull  very  hard,  it  is  increased  to  30  lb.,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  as  hard  as  a 
surgeon  could  well  pull  when  holding  a  soft  nerve  between  his  fang*  and 
thumb." 


PART  VI. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 


SPINA  BIFIDA.— TREPHINING  THE 
VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

SPINA  BIFIDA. 

Indications.-I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  here  the  conclusions 
unwed  at  by  the  Clinical  Society's  Committee  appointed  to  report 
on  this  affection:-"i.  Notwithstanding  many  failures,  the  plan 
of  treatment  by  injection  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  the  only  one  which  we  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing 2.  A  more  careful  selection  of  cases  than  has  hitherto  been 
made  is  necessary  3.  Marasmus,  hydrocephalus,  and  intercurrent 
disease  contra-indicate  the  operation.  4.  In  cases  in  wMc]l  ™ 
opera  ion  may  nevertheless  be  legitimately  performed,  we  should 
consider  the  following  as  unfavourable  circumstances  Uf«  Dis 
tinct  evidence  of  the  cord  being  in  the  sac,  as  shown  by  umbiHca" 

ulceiated  sac  ;  (y)  Previous  rupture  of  the  sac;  (§)  The  occur 
rence  0  a  distinct  impulse  between  the  tumour  and  the J  an  t  e  r'r" 
ontanelle  or  a  sac  the  contents  of  which  are  easily  retired 'nto 
th    spinal  canal;  (E)  A  very  early  age  of  the  patient     5  The 
best  esu  t  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  children  who  have  reached  th 
cfll    tWC\m°intha>  in  *m  there  is  no  paralysis  or  hydro 
cephalus  and  when  the  sac  is  covered  by  healthy  skin  »  7 

Operations.     1.  Injection  with  Morton's  Fluid    "2  Simm« 
Tapping  and  Drainage.     3.  Excision.  ?" 
^Jk^ar^^  septic 

*  Ooher  points  which  make  it  probable  that  nerve  trunkT^  T 
are  present  in  the  sac  arc  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  or Tt         °  C°rd'  °r  bo,h- 
sess  le  tumour  with  a  broad  base,  and  the  ap   a  r£oe  of  J?£ *  ^ 
sac  is  thin  enough  to  transmit  light.  cord-like  ban. Is  when  the 
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aided  by  the  constant  soaking  away  of  cerebro- spinal  fluid,  espe- 
cially where  the  coverings  of  the  sac  are  thin  and  unhealthy. 

I.  Injection  with  Morton's  Fluid.— Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  successes  which  have  attended  the  use  of  this  method, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Clinical  Society,  it  is  the  only  one  which  will  be  given  here  at 
any  length.  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  too  strongly  to  my 
younger  readers  that  it  is  only  by  a  judicious  selection  of  cases 
that  any  success  can  be  expected* 

The  sac  being  cleansed,  a  syringe  which  will  hold  about  2  J 
drachms  of  the  iodo-glycerine  solution  is  chosen,  and  a  fine  trocar. 
The  calibre  of  this  must  not  be  too  fine  for  the  thick  fluid  t  which 
has  to  pass  through  it.    The  puncture  into  the  swelling  should 
be  made  well  at  one  side,  obliquely  through  healthy  skin,  and  not 
through  the  membranous  sac-wall,  the  objects  being  to  avoid 
wounding  the  cord  or  nerves,  and  also  to  diminish  the  risk  of  leak- 
age of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.    Unless  the  sac  is  very  large  it 
is  probably  better  not  to  draw  off  much,  if  any,  of  the  fluid  from 
the  sac  on  the  first  occasion.    The  position  of  the  child  during 
the  injection  has  been  a  good  deal  dwelt  upon,  most  recommend- 
ing that  it  should  be  upon  its  back.    The  Clinical  Society  s  Com- 
mittee advise  that  the  child  should  be  laid  upon  its  side.    About  j 
a  drachm  is  the  quantity  which  they  recommend.    Every  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  continued  escape  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  now  and  later,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  any  j 
such  leakage,  which  is  most  difficult  to  prevent,  will  lead  to  septic 
meningitis  and  death.  When  the  needle  is  withdrawn  the  puncture  . 
should  be  pressed  around  it,  and  immediately  painted  with  col  odion 
and  iodoform,  a  dressing  of  dry  gauze  being  also  secured  with 
collodion.    I  prefer  to  give  a  little  chloroform  to  preven t  any 
crying  and  straining  at  the  time.    The  child  should  be  kept  a, 
quiet  as  possible  afterwards,  on  its  side,  and  an  assistant  should 
make  sure,  for  the  first  hour  at  least,  that  no  leaking  is  _going  on. 
Shrinking  of  the  cyst,  continuing  steadily,  shows  that  all 
well     If  the  injection  fail  altogether,  or  only  cause  partial  obh 
teration  of  the  sac,  it  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  wee* 
or  ten  days.    Of  my  three  cases  one  was  successful. 

*  The  Clinical  Society's  Committee  collected  71  ^^^^etS 
T'lhe  fluid  is  iodine,  p.  x.  ;  iodide  of  potassium,  5j  5  glycerine,  51- 
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2.  Simple  Tapping  and  Drainage. — This  consists  of  either 
tapping-  with  a  very  fine  trocar  and  carefully  sealing  the  opening, 
or  inserting  a  single  piece  of  horsehair  as  a  drain.  I  have  had 
one  successful  case  treated  by  the  former  method,  and  four  un- 
successful ones.  The  use  of  the  horsehair  drain  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  the  leakage  cannot  be  kept  sweet. 

3.  Excision  of  the  Sac* — There  is  no  doubt  that  this  method 
has  met  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  but  with  regard 
to  this  the  following  points  must  be  reckoned  with  : — ( 1 )  It  is 
probable  that  many  cases  of  failure  have  not  been  reported.  (2) 
In  many  of  the  cases  it  is  not  stated  with  sufficient  clearness 
whether  nerves  were  present  or  not.  (3)  The  patient  is  exposed 
to  the  grave  dangers  of  removal  of  the  nerves  or  cord. 

The  cases  best  suited  to  this  method  are  those,  of  course, 
where  there  is  something  of  a  pedicle,  or  where  the  gap  in  the 
bones  is  very  small  or  closed. f 

Mr.  Eobson  has  recorded  J  four  cases  in  which  he  excised  the 
•sac  with  the  aid  of  the  eucalyptus  spray,  suturing  the  meningeal 
and  cutaneous  flaps  respectively.  Three  cases  did  well.  Nerves 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  present  in  the  sac.  Mr.  Robson 
suggests  that  if  this  complication  is  present,  portions  of  the  cyst- 
wall  might  be  removed  from  between  the  nerves,  and  the  remains 
of  the  sac  placed  in  the  opening  in  the  bones  and  covered  over 
with  skin.§ 

Causes  of  Failure  after  the  Radical  Cure  of  Spina  Bifida.  

1.  Leakage  and  septic  meningitis.  2.  Convulsions  and  rapid 
<leath.||     3.  Paraplegia.     The  setting  in  of  this  after  injection 

The  Clinical  Society's  Committee  collected  23  cases  treated  by  excision  of 
the  sac.    Of  these,  16  recovered,  7  died.    They  point  out  that  no  mention  of  the 
•contents  of  the  sac  is  made  in  6  cases  ;  that  nerves  were  certainly  absent  in  16 
«ases;  and  that  in  1,  which  was  fatal,  they  were  certainly  present  (Trans 
vol.  xviii.  p.  380). 

t  Dr  Sinclair  {Dub.  Joum,  Med.  Sci,  1886,  vol.  i.  p.  199)  records  a  case  of 
successtul  excision.  Here  all  communication  with  the  spinal  canal  was  shut  off 
by  ji  .strong  vascular  cord.  No  alteration  in  tension  had  occurred  when  the 
cnua  cried,  and  continuous  pressure  on  the  swelling  had  produced  no  head 
■symptoms. 

t  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  April  4,  1S85. 

§  Any  oneattempting  this  method  would  bewise  to  remove  portions  of  thesac 
from  its  sides  only,  suturing  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

||  Mr  Clutton  who  brought  a  successful  case  of  Dr.  Morton's  treatment  before 

I-   Clinical  Society.  (21  ,,  vol.  xvi.  p.  34),  mentioned  another  in  which  S 

Ff  meD   Wf  im^tely  followed  by  fatal  convulsions.    The  same  proved 
fatal  m  about  ten  hours  in  a  case  under  my  care.    Mr.  Bennet  t,  during  the  abovt 
bscuss10n  mentioned  a  case  in  which,  owing  to  the  child  being  infli    osed at 
the  t,nn,  he  defined  to  operate.    On  its  way  home  the  child  died  of  convu  sTons 
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may  be  temporary  or  permanent.  4.  Hydrocephalus.  This  also 
may  make  its  appearance  after  the  injection  with  iodo-glycerine. 
5.  No  result,  the  swelling  progressing  unaltered. 

TREPHINING  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

This  rare  operation,  which  has  of  late  been  revived,  must  be  I 
referred  to  here  under  the  following  indications  : — A.  Gases  of 
injury.    B.  Cases  of  inflammatory  disease — eg.,  Pott's  curvature.  \ 
C.  Cases  of  new  growth. 

A.  Cases  of  Injury. — Here  the  operation  has  been  suggested 
by  the  analogous  one  performed  on  the  skull,  and  the  large 
amount  of  success  which  has  followed  it.     But  the  analogy  is,  :j 
for  several  reasons,  a  deceptive  one.     Thus,  owing  to  the  small 
size  of  the  cord,  an  injury  which  would  only  damage  the  brain 
slightly,  almost  inevitably  destroys  the  structure  of  the  cord 
throughout    its    thickness.      Again,    it  must  be  remembered  I 
that  a  fragment  of  bone  often  inflicts  injury  upon  the  cord 
instantaneously  and  in  a  moment,  and  that  irremediable*  damage 
may  be  done,  though  all  deformity  may  be  removed  by  raisiDg 
and  straightening  the  patient,  and  by  the  elasticity  of  the  bones  and 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles.     Further,  the  cord  may  be  most  <j 
severely  damaged,  though  its  theca  shows  no  sign  of  injury. 

Again,  when  the   surgeon  trephines  the  skull,  he  not  only  jj 
hopes  that  the  damage  is  slight  and  often  of  a  removable  nature, 
but  he  also  believes  that  the  only  damage  to  the  bones  is  that 
which  lies  close  to  his  trephine  and  finger.    But  in  the  case  of  | 
the  spine  we  are  faced  by  this  dilemma  : — If  the  fracture  has  been  3 
from  direct  violence,  and  tbe  spinous  processes  and  laminaa  have 
been  driven  in,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  when  these  are 
elevated  the  spinal  cord,  so  limited  in  size,  will  be  found  tooB 
much  damaged  to  profit  by  the  operation.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  fracture  has  been  caused  by  indirect  violence,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  vertebras  will  have  been 
crushed  down,  and  a  portion  shot  back  into  the  canal. t    In  this 
case  the  fragment  which  has  inflicted  the  injury,  and  which  is 


He  remarked  that  if  he  had  used  the  injection,  this  would  have  been  credited 

with  the  convulsions.  .  f 

*  Hence  accounting  for  the  very  grave  fatality  of  fractures  of  the  spine,  a  lacs 

held  by  some  to  justify  trephining.    The  above  account  is  taken  from  my  article 

on  "  Injuiies  of  the  Back,"  Sijst.  of  Sury.,  vol.  i.  p.  673. 

+  This  is  a  very  common  condition,  judging  fiom  museum  specimens. 

well  illustrated  by  Wigs.  93  and  94  from  my  article  to  which  I  have  al.udcd  abo* 
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keeping  up  the  irritation,  will  be  in  front  of  the  cord  and  out  of 
reach,  even  if  the  cord  were  in  a  condition  to  be  much  benefited 
by  its  removal.  A  surgeon  trephining  the  spine  under  these 
conditions  would  be  like  one  who  trephined  the  skull  in  order  to 
remove  depressed  fragments  of  the  vertex,  when  all  the  time  a 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull  was  lying  jammed  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  brain. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  damage,  but  in  the  violence  of  the 
fracture  also  that  no  analogy  lies  between  the  two  cases. 
Fracture  of  the  spine  is  usually  due  to  indirect  violence,  as  when 
the  neck  is  broken  by  a  fall  on  the  head,  or  when  the  lower 
dorsal  spine  is  fractured  by  a  fall  of  a  sack  upon  the  shoulders. 
Even  when  the  fracture  is  due  to  direct  violence,  it  is  of  an 
entirely  different  nature  to  that  for  which  the  surgeon  hopes  to 
trephine  successfully  in  the  skull,  and  one  far  more  likely  to 
produce  extensive  and  crushing  damage — e.g.,  the  fall  of  coal  or 
earth,  or  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  a  projecting  body. 

It  remains  to  be  shown  that  trephining  the  spine  is  not  only 
likely  to  be  void  of  any  good  results,  but  that  it  also  involves 
serious  risks  and  entails  additional  dangers  of  its  own.    Thus,  the 
conversion  of  a  simple  into  a  compound  fracture,  the  formation  of 
a  large,  deep,  and  more  or  less  ragged  wound,  the  risk  of  subse- 
quent suppuration  with  free  access  to  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  the 
opening  up  of  inflamed  cancellous  tissue  with  its  various  channels 
and  exposure  of  these  to  possible  suppuration— all  these  have,  I 
admit,  been  lessened  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  precautions.  But 
the  risk,  though  diminished,  remains;  the  large  amount  of  venous 
oozing  tending  to  soak  quickly  through  in  this  region  can  only 
be  met  by  frequent  dressing.    And  though  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  wound  has  healed  quickly,  and 
though  no  improvement  has  followed,  the  spinal  column  has  not  been 
fatally  weakened  by  the  removal  of  the  laminas  and  spine,  yet 
the  weakening  for  a  time  must  be  considerable  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  by  the  removal  of  these  structures  the  mobility 
of  the  fractured  parts  will  be  much  increased,  and  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  vary  the  position  of  the  patient  in  bed,  there 
will  be,  for  some  time,  a  risk  of  disturbing  the  fragments  and 
thus  of  inflicting  further  injury  on  the  cord. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  my  own  opinion  is  averse 
to  any  surgical  interference  in  cases  of  fractured  spine,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  damage  to  the  cord  being  usually,  from  the  first 
irreparable.    To  quote  two  more  recent  writers:  Mr  Thorburn 
{Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  1889,  p.  160)  comes  to  the  same 
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conclusion,  but  draws  an  important  distinction  between  the  cord 
and  its  norves.    This  authority  would  advise  trephining  in  the 
case  of  injury  below  the  first  lumbar,  where  in  injuries  to  the 
cauda  equina,   if  the  symptoms  have  lasted  six  weeks,  the 
mischief  is  probably  due  to  some  removable  cause  of  pressure 
— e.g.,  displaced  bone  or  cicatricial  tissue.    Another  and  very 
different  class  of  exception  to  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  in 
injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  is,  as  Mr.  Thorburn  points  out,  fur- 
nished by  those  cases  in  which  the  injury  has  affected,  not  the 
bodies,  but  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae.    To  these  might  be  added 
one  more,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark — viz.,  "  the  recent 
intrusion  of  a  spiculum  of  bone  within  the  theca,  whereby  the 
cord  is  pushed  or  irritated."    Dr.  J.  W.  White  {Ann.  of  Surf/., 
July  1889)  strongly  advocates  surgical  interference  in  fractured  j 
spine,  believing  that  fracture  of  the  laminee  and  spinous  processes, 
and  therefore  relievable  pressure  on  the  cord,  will  not  be  found 
so  rare  as  has  been  usually  believed.     I  fear  the  weight  of  patho- 
logical evidence  is  all  the  other  way.    But  if  these  cases  in  the 
future  are  proved  to  be  more  frequent,  how  are  they  to  be 
diagnosed  ?    The  chief  points  will  probably  be  :  A  history  of  a 
direct  injury ;  mobility  and  displacement,  laterally  or  downwards,  , 
of  the  spinous  process  ;  great  local  tenderness  ;  the  usual  symptoms 
of  swelling,  &c. ;  and  paraplegia  less  marked  than  usual. 

B.  Cases  of  Inflammatory  Disease— e.g.,  Pott's  Curvature. — Inter- 
ference here  will  be  but  very  rarely  called  for.    For  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  pathology  of  these  cases  is  much  more  hopeful  than 
in  fracture,  the  paralysis  here  being  due,  not  to  pressure  of  dis- 
placed vertebrae,  or  to  irremediable  damage  of  the  cord— e.g., 
myelitis,  degeneration— but  to  the  results  of  a  chronic,  localized, 
external  pachymeningitis,  producing  pressure  by  a  mass  of  scar- 
like connective  tissue.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  paralysis,  even  when  of  long  duration,  has  a  marked 
tendency  to  recovery,  if  the  treatment  by  absolute  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position  is  vigorously  enforced,  and  if  potassium  iodide 
is  pushed  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  after  the  American  method.* 
Surgical  interference  should  only  be  adopted  where  the  above 
have  failed,  especially  if  incontinence  and  bed-sores  are  present 
also. 

C.  Cases  of  New  Growth.— Mr.  Horsley  has  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances  connected  with  the  surgery  of  the  central  nervous 

*  In  an  adult  gr.  x-xx  is  given  every  half-hour,  if  possible,  in  a  large  wine- 
glass of  milk.  I  suggested  this  with  marked  relief  in  a  hospital  case  of  Dr.  J  ve- 
Bmith's  with  Pott's  curvature  and  paraplegia. 
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system,  operated  with  brilliant  success  (Med.-Chw.  Soc,  vol.  Ixxi. 
p.  383).  The  patient  was  one  of  Dr.  Gower's,  aged  forty-two, 
and  his  chief  symptoms  were  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs  and  abdomen,  the  former  being  frequently  flexed  in  clonic 
spasms,  the  pain  accompanying  these  being  extremely  severe. 
There  was  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  as  high  as  and  involving  the 
•distribution  of  the  fifth  dorsal  nerve.  The  bladder  and  rectum 
were  completely  paralysed.  The  growth  proved  to  be  an  almond- 
shaped  fibro-nryxoma  resting  on  the  left  lateral  column,  in 
which  it  had  formed  a  deep  bed,  and  adherent  to  the  fourth  dorsal 
nerve.*  The  patient  recovered  perfectly,  the  report  being  con- 
tinued up  to  a  year  after  the  operation. 

Operation  of  Laminectomy,  or  Trephining  the  Spinal  Column. — 
The  patient  being  placed  as  far  as  is  safe  in  the  prone  position, 
and  the  skin  rendered  scrupulously  clean,  an  incision  is  made 
down  to  the  spinous  processes,  with  its  centre  opposite  the  point  of 
the  angle  of  curvature,  the  site  of  the  supposed  displacement  or 
of  the  tumour.  The  deep  fascia  t  and  the  tendinous  attachment 
-of  the  muscles  are  then  cut  from  the  spines,  and  the  muscles 
completely  detached  from  these  processes,  the  laminas,  and  from 
the  transverse  processes  as  far  as  is  necessary,  by  the  edge  of  a 
short,  stout  scalpel.  To  prevent  haemorrhage,  Spencer  Wells' 
forceps  are  quickly  applied,  and  then  sponges  are  tightly  packed 
into  the  incision  on  one  side  of  the  spine,  while  the  operation  is 
proceeded  with  on  the  other.  Any  vessels  that  require  it  being 
tied,  and  the  muscles  held  back  with  retractors,  the  periosteum  is 
reflected  with  a  suitably  curved  elevator.  Two  or  three  spinous 
processes,  if  unfractured,  are  then  cut  off  close  to  their  bases  with 
powerful  bone-forceps  with  jaws  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  lamina? 
may  be  next  removed  by  Hey's  saw,  aided  by  a  trephine,  but  the 
most  speedy  method  is  by  using  Mr.  Horsley's  bone-forceps 
•devised  for  working  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  steep  wound  cavity. 
In  the  case  of  fracture,  any  loose  bone  will  of  course  be  tested 
and  removed  by  sequestrum-forceps.  The  ligamenta  subfava  are 
next  cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  dura  mater,  covered 
with  peculiar  vascular  fat,  is  next  exposed.    To  avoid  troublesome 

Much  difficulty  was  met  with,  even  in  Mr.  Horsley's  hands,  in  localizing  the 
growth.  Six  and  parts  of  a  seventh  laminre  were  removed;  and  it  was  Eound 
that  the  growth  was  situated  4  inches  above  the  level  of  complete  anajsthesia, 
An  elaborate  list  of  intra-  and  extra-dura]  growths  <»f  the  spinal  cord  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  his  article. 

t  As  Mr.  Horsier  (inds  it  needful  to  divide  the  deep  fascia,  not  only  along  the 
spinous  processes,  but  also  at  right  angles  opposite  the  middle  of  the  incision  in 
■order  to  prevent  its  resisting  proper  separation  of  the  sides  of  the  wound. 
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hemorrhage  from  the  numerous  veins  of  this  tissue,  it  must  be 
opened  strictly  in  the  middle  line,  and  then  kept  with  broad 
retractors  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  spinal  canal,  while  the 
dura  mater  is  opened  (Horsley).    This  being  done  with  knife 
and  dissecting-forceps  in  the  middle  line,  the  cerebro- spinal 
fluid  escapes  freely,  and  should  be  mopped  out  with  sponges  as 
long  as  it  flows.    If  the  patient  is  kept  quiet,  and  the  spine 
horizontal,  and  the  head  not  raised,  this  flow  will  soon  cease 
(Horsley).    The  growth  is  then  removed,  and  the  cord  inspected 
and  palpated  very  freely,  so  as  to  reveal  any  change  in  its  density. 
If  it  be  suspected  that  a  fragment  of  bone  or  a  new  growth  be 
pressing  against  the  front  of  the  cord  from  one  of  the  vertebra, 
Mr.  Horsley  advises  that  the  sides  and  anterior  aspect  of  the 
cord  be  explored  by  the  careful  passage  of  an  aneurism  needle. 
Where  the  dura  mater  has  been  opened  for  exploratory  purposes 
only,  it  should  be  sutured  with  fine  catgut,  one  end  being  left 
open.    If  any  growth  has  been  removed  from  within,  it  will 
probably  be  wiser  to  provide  for  drainage  of  the  sub-dural  space 
with  horsehair.    The  extra-dural  space  should  be  drained  with  a 
small  tube. 

In  cases  of  Pott's  curvature  dense  scar  tissue,  granulation 
tissue,  pus,  or  a  tubercular  mass  may  present  themselves  when  the 
dura  mater  is  exposed.  In  some  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
away  the  diseased  material,  till  pulsation  of  the  cord  reappears ; 
in  others  the  tougher  leathery  substance  must  be  snipped  away 
with  scissors  till  the  cord  is  exposed  with  a  surface  made  as 
smooth  as  possible,  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  not  pulsating,  it  is  not 
constricted.  Any  carious  bone  that  is  within  reach  will  of  course 
be  removed  by  the  sharp'  spoon.  In  these  cases  of  Pott's  curva- 
ture drainage  will  be  especially  required.* 

Causes  of  Failure  and  Death  after  Laminectomy,  &c. — I  have  only 
space  to  allude  to  these  very  briefly  :  (i)  Shock.    (2)  Haamor- 


*  As  this  operation  is  still  subjudice,  reference  should  be  made,  in  addition  to 
the  writings  quoted  above,  to  the  following  :— (1)  In  cases  of  injury,  Macewen,  Brit. 
Med.  Journ.,  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  308  ;  Keetley,  ibid.,  p.  421  ;  Duncan,  Edit).  Med,  Journ., 
1889,  p.  830  ;  E.  Hart,  a  case  of  M.  Pean's,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1S89,  vol.  i.  p.  672  ; 
H.  W.  Allinghara,  ibid.,  p.  838.  (2)  In  cases  of  Pott's  curvatures,  Macewen  and 
Duncan  (be.  supra  cit.) ;  Wright,  Lancet,  July  14,  iSSS  ;  W.  A.  Lane.  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  April  20,  1889;  Lancet,  July  5,  1S90;  Abbe,  New  York  Med.  Journ., 
Nov.  24,  1888;  Kraske,  Centr.  f.  Chir.,  1890,  Heft  25.  Several  of  the  above 
cases  have  been  reported  so  roon  after  the  operation  that  their  value  would  be 
much  increased  by  the  authors  giving  later  details.  (3)  Cases  of  new  growth? 
Dr.  Gowers,  Mr.  Horsley's  paper  {be.  supra  cit.),  and  his  appended  table,  bee 
also  Dr.  J.  W.  White's  paper  (Joe  supra  cit.),  and  his  table  of  the  most  obvious 
diagnostic  points,  p.  32. 
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rhage.  This  seems  to  have  been  rarely  troublesome ;  the  extra- 
dural plexus  appears  to  be  usually  obliterated  in  cases  of  Pott's 
curvature.  (3)  Respiratory  trouble,  probably  largely  due  to  the 
prolonged  anaesthetic*  (4)  Septic  complications.  (5)  Tuber- 
cular or  other  secondary  deposits  elsewhere.  (6)  Temporary 
improvement  followed  by  a  relapse. 

*  In  one  case  (Deaver,  Inter.  Jowrn.  Med.  Sci.,  Dec.  1S88)  the  respiration  be- 
came much  embarrassed  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  ;  this,  continuing  till 
the  patient's  death  three  days  later,  was  attributed  to  injury  to  the  phrenic  nerve 
with  an  exploring  needle.  The  dura  mater,  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  base, 
had  been  thus  explored  after  removal  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  arches, 
which  were  carious. 
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Abbenetht,  incision  for  ligature  of  external  iliac,  613,  614 
Adams,  division  of  contracted  palmar  fascia,  16  ;  osteotomy  of  femur,  1164 
Alexander,  ligature  of  vertebral  artery  for  epilepsy,  523 

Allbutt  (Dr.  Clifford),  treatment  of  scrofulous  glands,  466  ;  danger  of  quiet 
serous  effusions,  585 

Allingham,  ligature  of  piles,  1000  ;  crushing  piles,  1002  ;  Whitehead's  operation 
for  piles,  1003  ;  mode  of  plugging  the  rectum  for  hemorrhage,  1004  ;  excision 
of  rectum,  1008,  1010,  1011,  1015 

Allingham  (H.  W.),  trephining  for  intra-dural  hemorrhage,  180  ;  on  inguinal 
colotomy,  697,  699,  700  ;  screw-crusher  for  piles,  1001 

Amidon,  on  trephining,  168 

Amussat's  operation,  676,  684 

Anderson  (W.),  cranio-cerebral  topography,  216  ;  removal  of  bladder  papilloma, 
892 

Anderson  (Dr.  McCall),  galvano-puncture  of  aneurism,  568 
Anger,  "  distance  sutures  "  in  uniting  tendons,  22 

Axnandale,  excision  of  elbow,  57,  63  ;  suture  of  displaced  fibro-cartilage  of 

lower  jaw,  330  ;  internal  derangements  of  knee-joint,  1108,  1 109 
Ashurst,  position  of  elbow  after  excision,  62 
Assaky,  "  distance  sutures,"  22 
Aveling,  method  of  transfusion,  74 

Baker  (M  ),  removal  of  tongue  bv  ecraseur,  373  ;  ligature  of  common  carotid  for 
hemorrhage  from  suppuration  round  tonsil,  495  ;  recurrence  of  cancer  after 
removal  of  the  breast,  572  ;  duration  of  life  after  removal  of  the  breast,  572  ; 
lumbar  colotomv  for  malformation  of  rectum,  694 

Ball,  trephining  for  intra-cerebral  haemorrhage,  223  ;  radical  cure  of  hernia  by 
torsion  of  the  sac,  673  . 

B  VLLANCE  thrombosis  of  lateral  sinus,  202  ;  neurectomy  of  spinal  accessory, 
477  ;  form  of  ligature  best  suited  to  large  arterial  trunks,  543  ;  dry  gauze 
dressings  in  circumcision,  977  „ 

Banks,  method  of  clearing  out  nasal  polypi,  290 ;  ligature  of  occipital  artery, 
480  ;  value  of  turpentine  as  a  styptic,  480  ;  case  of  ligature  of  the  innomi- 
nate KKi  ■  case  of  ligature  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian,  553  :  the  need 
of  thorough  operations  in  breast  cancer,  580  ;  treatment  of_  gangrenous 
bowel  in  strangulated  hernia,  648;  on  radical  cure  of  henna,  664,  666; 
method  of  radical  cure,  668  ;  treatment  of  fecal  fistula,  7S4 

B  \ratoux,  influence  of  sex  in  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx,  412 

Bardenheuer,  removal  of  calculus  from  ureter,  732  ;  resection  of  bladder  tor 

BARKErT  operation  for  ununited  clavicle,  148  ;  symptoms  of  abscess  in  the  brain. 
198  site  of  trephining,  199  i  subdural  abscess,  201  ;  meningitis,  203  :  per-, 
centage  of  recoveries  after  operations  for  cancer  of  the  tongue,  359  ;  removal 
of  deep-seated  growth  in  neck,  463  i  treatment  of  obturator  artery  wounded 
in  herniotomy,  650  :  radical  cure  of  umbilical  henna,  661  ;  .™»'™2 
guinal  hernia,  672  ;  nephrectomy  for  ruptured  ureter,  738  5  alteration  0 f  pi rise 
during  ligature  of  renal  pedicle,  744  5  on  advantage  of  exploring  bdney  W 
incision  through  peritoneum,  747  S  gastroenterostomy,  835  S  **™l™oi.£* 
by  anterior  incision,  1047  i  flushing  gouge,  1049  i  excision  of  knee,  10&9, 
1094  ;  osteotomy  of  great  toe  for  bunion,  T172 

Barlow  (Dr.  T.),  frequency  of  empyema  in  children,  588 

Barnard  (Paris),  gunshot  injuries  of  abdomen,  795 

Barton,  ocsophagotomy,  471 
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Barwell,  mortality  after  ligature  of  common  carotid  for  aneurism,  490  ;  ligature 
of  common  carotid,  498,  505;  ligature  of  first  part  of  subclavian^  538  ; 
ox-aorta  ligatures,  541  ;  ligature  in  innominate  aneurism,  561  ;  modification  ol 
Moore's  use  of  wire  in  aneurism,  567  ;  case  of  nephrectomy,  745  ;  supra-pubio 
lithotomy  in  children,  947  ;  osteotomy,  11 69 

Bastlax,  nerve  stretching  for  infantile  paralysis,  1185 

Battle,  removal  of  sarcoma  of  thyroid,  449  ;  treatment  of  tubercular  ulcers  01 

bladder  by  cystotomy,  902 
Baum,  stretching  facial  nerve,  257 

Beck,  arrest  of  middle  meningeal  haemorrhage,  178  ;  case  of  right-sided  colotoiny, 
68 1 

Bell  (SirC),  the  advanced  stage  of  breast  cancer,  573 
Bell  (J.),  case  of  successful  tracheotomy  in  an  infant,  3S6 
Bellamy,  removal  of  growth  involving  brachial  plexus,  464 

Bennett  (VS.  H.),  supra-pubic  aspiration  of  bladder,  952  ;  radical  cure  of  vaii- 
cocele,  98S  ;  tubercular  disease  of  spine  and  testis,  993  ;  injection  of  spina 
bifida,  1 1 89 

Bennett  (Dr.  Hughes),  traumatic  epilepsy,  187;  case  of  trephining  for  brain 
growth,  224 

Berard,  operation  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  314 

Bergmann  (V.),  question  of  operation  on  tubercular  brain  growths,  232 

BernayS,  curetting  of  gastric  cancer,  837 

Berry,  position  of  internal  jugular  in  thyroidectomy,  446 

Bigelow",  litholapaxy,  937 

Billings,  traumatic  epilepsy,  191 

Billroth,  best  time  for  hare-lip  operations,  331  ;  repetition  of  hare-lip  operations, 
342 ;  ligature  of  linguals  preparatory  to  removal  of  tongue,  368  ;  removal  of 
thyroid,  438  ;  tracheotomy  in  thyroidectomy,  447  ;  ligature  of  lingual,  483,  4S6 

BiRCHER,  laryngectomy  for  recurrent  malignant  disease  of  thyroid,  419 

Bond,  removal  of  encysted  calculus  by  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  915 

Bourdillat,  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  bronchi,  407 

Bose,  method  of  tracheotomy,  393 

Bowlby,  simulation  of  renal  calculus  by  interstitial  nephritis,  712  ;  nerve  suture. 
1181,  1183 

BRIGGS,  trephining  for  traumatic  epilepsy,  188,  189 
Brinton,  amputation  through  knee-joint,  1080 
Bristowe,  on  tracheal  and  laryngeal  dyspnoea,  404 
Brown,  repeated  aspiration  of  bladder,  951 

Browne  (Lennox),  differential  diagnosis  of  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  411  • 
partial  laryngectomy,  422,  424 

Browne  (Buckston),  prostatectomy,  905  ;  encysted  stones  removed  by  supra- 
pubic lithotomy,  913 

Bruns,  excision  of  knee,  1086 

Bryant  (T. ),  tracheotomy  tubes,  390;  case  of  urgent  dyspnoea  in  goitre,  437  ■ 
mortality  after  removal  of  breast,  572  ;  on  colotomy,  677,  6S4,  686,  687  ■  i&. 
moval  of  gall-stone  from  ileum,  760;  case  of  colectomy,  787;  sple'necto'ruv 
840.  841  ;  sudden  death  after  tapping  a  hydatid,  844  ;  mode  of  detaching 
.  bladder  growths,  899  5  removal  of  fibrous  polypus  from  bladder,  001  °; 
punciure  of  bladder  per  rectum,  953 

Bryant  (New  York),  ligature  of  external  carotid,  511,  512 

Buchanan,  plastic  operation  on  lip,  345  ;  different  forms  of  dyspnoea  in  crimp 
388  ;  precaution  in  tracheotomy,  391  1 
Bull  (New  York),  operative  interference  in  typhlitis,  781 

Butcher,  deep-seated  growth  in  neck,  462  ;  'ligature  of  common  carotid  in  cut- 
throat, 487 

•  Butun,  precancerous  stage  of  tongue  cancer,  359  ;  percentage  of  recoveries  after 
operations  for  tongue  cancer,  359;  new  growths  of  tonsil,  577  •  Question  nf 
operating  in  glioma  of  both  eyeballs,  278  ;  removal  of  upper  jaw  ;02  ^oa  - 
sarcoma  of  lower  jaw,  319  ;  question  of  need  of  thorough  or  extensive  oit,  , ' 
tions  m  breast  cancer,  580,  581;  Hahn's  tampon-cannula,  4-0-  modifier 
laryngectomy,  428 ;  malignant  disease  of  thyroid  and  thyroidecVomv  -n 
case  of  cesoplisgototny,  473  ;  neuralgia  of  testicle  due  to  renal  calculus'  706  '■ 
.  mortality  after  nephrectomy  for  malignant  disease,  7^6  •  cas,.  of  tr.,-.,,  V,  ' 
where intense  pain  followed  feeding.  §17;  results  of  excisiot  ,Cs? 
mortality  after  excision  of  rectum.  1009  1  J        1  526  •' 

Buxton  (Dudluy),  sickness  and  hiccough  after  anaesthetics,  xvi:,  xviii 
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Cadge,  mode  of  holding  curved  staff  in  lateral  lithotomy,  907  ;  difficulty  in 
entering  the  bladder  in  little  children,  911  ;  wound  of  rectum  in  lateral 
lithotomy,  912  ;  extraction  of  stone,  913  ;  recurrence  of  stone  after  litho- 
tomy, 914  ;  size  of  stone  suited  to  lateral  lithotomy,  915  ;  median  lithotomy 
925  ;  stone  suited  to  lithotrity,  928  ;  sacculated  bladder  and  lithotrity,  930 ; 
condition  of  kidneys  and  lithotrity,  931  ;  recurrence  of  stone  after  lithotrity' 
931 

Callisen's  colotomy,  676,  684 

Campbell,  on  repetition  of  aspiration  for  retention  of  urine,  951 
Carnochan,  neurectomy  of  second  division  of  fifth  nerve,  253 
Cabden,  amputation  above  knee-joint,  107 1,  1072 
Carter,  galvano-puncture  of  aneurism,  569 
Caselli,  partial  laryngectomy,  419 

Cayley,  aneurism  treated  by  introduction  of  wire,  565  ;  case  of  exploration  of 
lung  cavity,  600 

Champneys,  emphysema  after  tracheotomy,  399  ;  removal  of  uterine  appen- 
dages, 874 
Chauvel,  plastic  operation  on  lip,  345 

Chavasse,  neurectomy  of  second  division  of  fifth  nerve,  253 
Cheevers,  removal  of  tonsil,  378 

Cheyne,  on  carbolic-acid  eczema,  xxv  ;  use  of  drainage-tubes,  xxix 
Chiene,  Nelaton's  treatment  in  chloroform  syncope,  xvi 
Chopart,  plastic  operation  on  lip,  345  ;  amputation,  1 155 
Church,  tooth-plate  in  oesophagus,  469 

Ciniselli,  electrolysis  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  30S  ;  galvano-puncture  of 
aneurism,  568 

Clark  (Le  Gros),  ligature  of  common  carotid  for  punctured  wound  at  angle  of 
jaw,  493 

Clark,  replacement  of  bone  after  trephining,  167 
Cl£mot,  operation  for  hare-lip,  337 

Clutton,  neurectomy  of  second  division  of  fifth,  253  ;  treatment  of  thyroid 
cysts,  456  ;  case  of  femoral  aneurism,  607  ;  successful  case  of  Meckel's  diver- 
ticulum treated  by  abdominal  section,  759  ;  injection  of  spina  bifida,  1189 

Coates,  injection  of  naevi,  275 

Cock,  cesophagotomy,  470  ;  perineal  section,  952,  961 

Cohen,  foreign  bodies  in  bronchi,  408  ;  condition  of  patient  after  laryngectomy, 

417  ;  laryngectomy,  420  ;  artificial  larynx,  431 
Cooper  (Sir  A.),  ligature  of  external  iliac,  611,  614  ;  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta, 

636 

Cooper  (Bransby),  cases  of  ligature  of  femoral  artery,  1058 

Corley,  treatment  of  obturator  artery  wounded  in  herniotomy,  650 

Couper,  removal  of  iron  spike  in  brain,  212  ;  obstinate  vomiting  after  colotomy, 

Crampton  (Sir  P.),  ligature  of  common  iliac,  625 

Cripps,  on  ligature  of  the  external  carotid,  607  ;  inguinal  colotomy,  69S,  700,  701 ; 
importance  of  examining  patients  before  operations,  998  ;  excision  of  the 
rectum,  1008,  1010,  ion,  1014,  1015  ;  treatment  of  wound  of  femoral  artery, 
1062  ;  treatment  of  wounds  of  posterior  tibial  artery,  1 1 14 
Croft,  hydronephrosis  treated  by  aspiration,  734 
Crombie,  injection  of  morphia  prior  to  chloroform  administration,  xxi 
Curling,  iliac  colotomy  in  malformation  of  rectum,  693  ;  castration  for  soft 

cancer,  992  ;  division  of  anal  ulcer,  995 
Curtis,  rupture  of  intestine,  806 

Czerny,  removal  of  tonsil,  380  ;  case  of  extra-layngeal  malignant  disease,  414  • 
case  of  cesophagectomy,  474  ;  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta  for  haemorrhage 
from  gunshot  wound,  636  ;  for  haemorrhage  during  nephrectomy,  748 

Dalton  (St.  Louis),  successful  laparotomy  and  suture  of  gunshot  wounds  of 
stomach  and  liver,  795 

Davies-Colley,  partial  resection  of  head  of  humerus,  132  ;  method  of  excising 
nasvi,  274  ;  operation  for  cleft  palate,  353  ;  colotomy  in  two  stages,  use  of 
pins  in,  687  ;  closure  of  gastric  fistula  after  gastrostomy,  818  ;  removal  of 
growth  of  bladder,  898  ;  removal  of  wedge  of  tarsus  for  inveterate  talipes, 
"54 

Davy,  lever,  1030  ;  operation  for  inveterate  talipes,  1154 
Pknykk,  trephining  spin  d  cord,  1195 
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Biol  kg  a  rue,  suture  of  tendons  in  Chopart's  amputation,  1155 
DENONVILLIERS,  partial  rhinoplasty  by  lateral  flaps,  2S8 
Dennis,  ligature  of  internal  iliac  by  abdominal  section,  630 
Dewes,  sudden  dyspnoea  in  goitre,  436 

Dickenson,  secondary  deposits  in  malignant  disease  of  kidney,  735 

Didot,  operation  for  webbed  fingers,  15 

Die  ek en  bach,  restoration  of  upper  lip,  346 

Dietrich,  ligature  of  vertebral,  526 

DlVBR,  gangrene  after  ligature  of  external  iliac,  607 

Dominick,  excision  of  elbow  in  Franco-German  war,  65 

Doran,  cleansing  of  sponges,  865  ;  incision  in  ovariotomy,  867  ;  treatment  of 

ovarian  pedicle,  870  ;  removal  of  uterine  appendages,  877 
Dubeeuil,  amputation  of  wrist,  36 

Dumreicher,  importance  of  counting  ribs  previous  to  lumbar  operations  on 
kidney,  713 

Duncan  (J. ),  reinf usion,  79  ;  electrolysis  of  nasvi,  273 
Duncan  (M.),  aching  kidney,  711 
Duplay,  hypospadias,  073  ;"  epispadias,  975 
Dupuytren,  traumatic  cerebral  abscess,  161 

Durham,  tracheotomy  tubes,  390  ;  foreign  bodies  in  bronchi,  409  ;  electrolysis  of 
hydatids,  846  ;  penis-clamp,  980 


Echeverria,  exostosis  in  traumatic  epilepsy,  186  ;  old  blood-clot  in  traumatic 

epilepsy,  187  ;  prognosis  in  traumatic  epiiepsv,  if  confirmed,  [93  ■ 
Edgeworth,  diagnosis  of  cerebellar  abscess,  199* 
Edinburgh  surgeons  on  re-infusion,  78 

Erichsen,  tendons  met  with  in  wrist  excision,  26  ;  amputation  at  shoulder-joint 
for  axillary  aneurism,  no,  111  ;  excision  of  shoulder-joint.  123  ;  ligature  of 
subclavian,  52S,  535,  537  ;  mortality  after  removal  of  breast,  572  ;  old  opera- 
tion for  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  504  ;  fascia  propria  in  sac  of  femoral 
hernia,  643  ;  size  of  stone  and  lateral  lithotomy,  915  ;  rectangular  staff,  926  ; 
ligature  of  common  femoral  for  aneurism,  1055 

Esmarch,  operation  for  fixity  of  lower  jaw,  329 

Estlander,  resection  of  ribs,  597 

Eve,  fish-bone  in  oesophagus,  471 

Farabeuf,  ligature  of  third  part  of  axillary  artery,  104  ;  amputation  at  shoulder- 
joint  115  ;  excision  of  sho alder-joint,  129,  134;  method  of  subastra  haloid 
amputation,  1 142  0 

Fagge,  site  of  stricture  in  chronic  obstruction,  6S2,  683  ;  earlv  tubercular  dis- 
ease ot  kidney,  733  ;  intussusception,  762  ;  puncture  of  hydatids,  843  ;  electro- 
lysis,  040 

Fencer,  exploratiou  of  traumatic  cerebral  abscess,  183  :  resection  of  ribs  <;qz  ■ 

drainage  of  lung  cavities,  598,  601 
Fenwick  (H.),  cystoscopy  in  the  diagnosis  of  bladder  growths,  894 
*ergusson  (Sir  W.),  incision  for  removal  of  upper  jaw,  29q  ;  date  of  operation 
in  ^are-hp,  331  ;  treatment  of  inter-maxillary  bone  in  hare-lip,  342  ;  operation 
ior  clelt  palate,  352  •;  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of  face  and  scalp 

iii»r  Jnm  °   aneurism  needle>  531  ;  difficulty  in  entering  the  bladder 
m  little  children,  910 

Fillenbaum  (V.),  tendon  suture,  22 

°n  benetit  from  imPerfect  removal  of  brain  tumour,  2 so 
X  LUHRER  successful  removal  of  bullet  from  brain,  209 

Tm^STSLTa1!?110*  naso-Phar-vnSeal  P^P"8.  3o6  ;  successful  tiacheo- 

£™  (Sir  B-).  embolism  after  paracentesis  of  chest,  586 
*OULis,  laryngectomy,  419  0 
FRaNKEL,  laryngeal  carcinoma,  411 

Po'-.vP",  3U  ;  naethoa  of  am„,,- 

Gairdner,  paroxysmal  dvspna-a,  404 

Galabin,  transfusion,  76  ;  operation  for  ruptured  perinreum  1021 
Gamgee,  traumatic  cerebral  abscess,  183  1  '  1021 

Gant,  osteotomy,  1165 
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Gkrster,  extrinsic  malignant  disease  of  larynx,  414;  unilateral  extirpation  of  ! 
larynx,  425 

(1 1  BB  (Sir  D.),  removal  of  isthmus  of  enlarged  thyroid,  452 
Gibson,  removal  of  deep-seated  cervical  growth,  464 
Gilts,  suture  of  divided  tendo-Achillis,  24 

( 1 1  raldes,  position  of  the  sigmoid  colon  in  imperforate  rectum,  694 
GLtiCK,  transplantation  of  nerve  in  nerve  suture,  1184 

Golding  Bird,  removal  of  tonsil  by  Cheevers'  method,  378:  thyrotomy,  382; 
tracheal  dilator,  392,  400  ;  jejunostomy,  837  ;  transpatellar  excision  of  knee, 
1089 

Goodall,  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  bronchi,  408 

G00DHART,  empyema  in  children,  585  ;  Margate  air  for  empyema,  592  ;  site  of 
tapping  or  incising  the  pericardium,  604;  inflation  in  intussusception,  761, 
762 

Gould,  trephining  in  traumatic  epilepsy,  187  ;  case  of  exploration  of  lung  cavity, 
600  ;  a  case  showing  some  of  the  difficulties  of  cholecystotomy  and  partial 
cholecystectomy,  858 

Goyraud's  open  method  of  dividing  contracted  palmar  fascia,  18 

Green,  case  of  ligature  of  subclavian,  530 

Gritti,  amputation,  1072 

Gunn,  a  result  of  delaying  operations  for  old  depressed  fractures  of  skull,  156 
Gussenbauer,  high  tracheotomy  before  laryngectomy,  420;  resection  of  rib 

before  incising  pericardium,  605  -  ' 

Guthbif,  ligature  of  common  carotid  in  cut  throat,  487  ;  method  ot  amputation 

at  hip-joint,  1035 

Guyon,  diagnosis  of  bladder  growths,  894  ;  structure  of  rectal  bag,  916 ;  over- 
distension of  rectal  bag,  918  ;  over-injection  of  bladder,  919  ;  profuse  haemor- 
rhage during  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  920 

Hadden,  mvxoedema  after  thyroidectomy,  441 
Haggard,  successful  case  of  dilatation  of  pylorus,  823 
Hague,  repeated  aspiration  in  distension  of  bladder,  951 

Hahn,  tampon-cannula,  420  ;  statistics  of  operations  for  laryngeal  malignant 

disease,  415  ;  partial  laryngectomy,  424 
Hall  (Dr.  Hayilland),  laryngeal  and  tracheal  dyspnoea,  404 
Hardie,  division  of  contracted  palmar  fascia  by  the  open  method,  18  ;  method 

of  passing  sutures  in  cleft  palate,  350 
Hare,  directions  for  finding  fissure  of  Rolando,  218 

Harrison  (R.),  case  of  long-continued  hematuria  from  bladder  growth,  892  , 
rapidly  fatal  hemorrhage  from  bladder  growth,  901  ;  puncture  of  bladder 
through  prostate,  954  ;  internal  urethrotomy,  968 
Hart  (and  Barbour\  removal  of  uterine  appendages,  875 
Haslam,  question  of  colotomy  before  excision  of  rectum,  1016 
Hatch,  case  of  splenectomy,  841  . 
Haward  (W.\  defective  speech  after  cleft  palate  operation,  353;  ligature  of 
lingual  for  recurrent  epithelioma  of  tongue,  483  !  case  of  calculous  pyelitis ,  725 
Heath  (C),  ligature  of  brachial  in  middle  of  arm,  86  ;  amputation  at  shoulder- 
ioint  for  lano-rene,  108  ;  for  subclavian  aneurism,  109  ;  treatment  of  sub- 
clavian anluifsm  by  introduction  of  needles,  109,  565  ;  carcinoma  of  upper  jaw, 
29T    partial  removal  of  lower  jaw  from  within  the  mouth,  320 ;  partial 
operations  on  lower  jaw,  321  ;  ankylosis  of  jaw,  327,  329,  330  ;  suggestion  for 
Sing  hemorrhage  from  the  tongue,  366;  aneurism  of  external  carotid, 
401  •  introduction  of  needles  into  aneurism,  109,  565 
Heath  (F  A.),  results  of  imperfect  removal  of  brain  tumour,  250 
Hewitt  (F.  G.),  administration  of  anesthetics,  xx,  xxi ;  gag,  xxn 
Hewson,  comparison  of  Syme's  and  Pirogoff's  amputation,  1138 
Hey's  amputation,  1 1 59 
Hicks  (B.),  transfusion  of  salines,  7§ 

Hill  (B.),  internal  urethrotomy,  965,  966,  967  An„hU 
1 1 1  lton  ligature  of  common  carotid  for  punctured  wound,  488  ;  case  of  double 

aneurism,  inguinal  and  popliteal,  cured  by  pressure,  607 
HlNGSTON  (Montreal),  structure  of  stone  and  kthotrity,  926 
Hodges,  deaths  from  ether  administration,  xvn  _ 

Hoffa  (Wurzbure)  shortening  in  disease  and  excision  of  knee-joint,  1092 
Hold KN^arnputat\on  at  shoulder-joint  for  subclavian  aneurism,  109  ;  trephining, 
166  ;  ilio- femoral  aneurism,  608 
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Holl,  importance  of  oounting  ribs  before  lumbar  operations  on  kidney,  713 
Hollister,  drainage  of  lung  cavities,  598 

Holmes,  case  of  excision  of  both  elbows,  57  ;  traumatic  arterio-venous  aneurism 
at  bend  of  elbow,  S2  ;  treatment  of  axillary  aneurism,  107  ;  trephining  for 
pus  between  skull  and  dura  mater,  168 ;  treatment  of  premaxillary  bone  in 
hare-lip,  340  ;  foreign  bodies  in  larynx,  382  ;  case  of  laryngectomy,  414  ;  deep- 
seated  growths  of  the  neck,  461,  464  ;  cases  of  ligature  of  common  carotid 
for  wound  or  aneurism  of  vertebral,  522  ;  choice  of  vessel  for  ligature  in 
aortic  and  innominate  aneurism,  563,  564  ;  galvano-puncture,  568  ;  ilio- 
femoral aneurism,  606  ;  gluteal  aneurism,  631  ;  omental  hernia,  644  ;  colo- 
tomy for  vesico-intestinal  fistula,  680  :  Loreta's  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
orifices  of  the  stomach,  823  ;  ligature  of  common  femoral,  1055  ;  condition  of 
the  limb  after  excision  of  the  knee,  1083  ;  excision  of  astragalus,  1 144  ;  exci- 
sion of  os  calcis,  1 1 50 
Holt,  spontaneous  aneurism  of  brachial,  84,  99 
Holt  (Barnard),  ilio-femoral  aneurism  treated  by  pressure,  607 
Hopkins,  conical  trephine,  164 

Horsley,  scalp  flap  in  trephining,  163,  241  ;  trephining  for  traumatic  epilepsy 
and  excision  of  brain  scar,  189  ;  removal  of  tubercular  growths  from  brain) 
231,  232  ;  myxcedema  after  thyroidectomy,  440  ;  nerve  stretching  for  reflex' 
epilepsy,  1185;  for  infantile  paralysis,  1185  ;  trephining  spinal  column  for 
growths,  n  92 

Howse,  arrest  of  haemorrhage  in  middle  meningeal  trephining,  178  ;  intussuscep- 
tion, 762,  764;  gastrostomy,  813;  circumcision,  970;  antiseptic  excision  of 
varicocele,  987  ;  splint  for  excision  of  knee,  1095  >  sequestrotomy,  n  26 

Hueter,  stretching  facial  nerve,  257  1  J> 

Hugenin,  temperature  in  traumatic  cerebral  abscess,  182 

Hulke,  traumatic  cerebral  abscess,  181,  182,  184  ;  traumatic  epilepsy,  192  •  re- 
moval of  foreign  body  from  bronchus,  409  ;  treatment  of  wounded  obturator 
artery,  650 

Humphry  (Sir  G.),  encysted  calculus,  906 

Hurry,  cause  of  sudden  dyspnoea  in  bronchocele,  435 

Hutchinson,  value  of  ether  over  chloroform,  xviii  ;  trephining  for  pus  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  171  j  pupil  in  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage,  176  ■ 
need  of  removal  of  glands  m  operations  for  breast  cancer,  583  ;  intuisuscep- 
obTtructiont^s  ^  7™  '  °f  0Peration  ™  acute  intestinal 

Irish  surgeons,  ligature  of  common  femoral  for  aneurism,  1055,  1056 

Jacob,  mortality  from  anesthetics,  xv 
James,  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta,  637  638 
Jesset,  removal  of  deep-seated  cervical'growths  464 

JoHNSoN^r^T,?'  6?9,  69°,  '  Site,°f  ma%nailt  s^icture  of  rectum,  680 
John^S  2"  i-    f US  a?d  neuralSia  fr°m  Panful  scar,  188 

ins°de(  mouth  494  C°mm°n  *****  **  ha3m°rrhaSe *om  punctured  wound 
JONBthSdrc4?2°V;i1  °f  Sai'COma  °f  thyr°id'  !  removal  of  isthmus  in  enlarged 
Jones  (T.),  case  of  nephro-lithotomy,  717 

Klegan,  litholapaxy  in  boys,  939 

™%reSZat[Z£  0?"  ^  .trePh!ni^  l67  ;  removal  of  growth  from  dun, 

^»T«  IIS ;  ~  4 k  K5 

KEE  1  tm   radical  case  of  umbilical  hernia  67  k 

Kirk  ham,  sucoessful  removal  of  calculus  from  ureter  7*, 

4  0 
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Kochbr,  method  of  tongue  removal,  370  ;  myxcedema  after  thyroidectomy,  444  I 

ligature  of  vertebral,  521 
Kochler,  exostosis  in  traumatic  epilepsy,  ioo 

Konig  value  of  very  free  incision  in  lumbar  operations  on  kidney,  741 
Korte'  rupture  of  axillary  artery  in  shoulder  dislocation,  106 
KoUGH,  haemorrhage  from  engorged  intestine  in  strangulated  hernia,  647 
Kraske,  high  extirpation  of  rectum,  1016  . 

Kronlein  site  of  trephining  in  middle  meningeal  haemorrhage,  177 
SS,  necessity  of  bearing  out  axilla  in  removal  of  breast  cancer,  583  !  classing 

cation  of  bladder  growths,  893 
Lane  (W  A.),  successful  removal  of  calculus  from  ureter,  731  5  resection  of  gan- 

LANSTmpo^of  hunting  the  ribs  before  lumbar  ^«^, 
713  ;  formation  of  pedicle  in  nephrectomy,  743  5  abnormal  ^an^ment ^  of 
vessels  in  renal  pedicle,  745  5  occasional  gap  in  diaphragm  between  pleura 

LANGENSSub54eriosteal  excision  of  elbow-joint,  58  ;  partial  rhinoplasty  by  | 
lateral  flap,  288 ;  operations  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  312,  314 

LangenbuCH,  incision  for  nephrectomy,  747  „n,mna  „2   -ma-  risk  of 

Lawrence  (Sir  W.),  operation  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  312,  ^14, 

abnormal  obturator  artery  in  femoral  hernia,  049 
Lawrie,  nerve  stretching  for  leprosy,  1185  pvtimation  of 

LAWSON,  question  of  operation  in  double  glioma  of  eyeballs,  278  ,  extirpation  oij 

growth  of  jaw,  326 
Lbb-iard,  cesophagotomy,  474 

LB^T'Sir  hamorrhage  after  operation  for  varicocele,  989 

Lembert,  suture,  788  , 
Lennard,  ligature  of  external  iliac  for  ehphantiasi,,  609 
Leopold  formation  of  pedicle  in  nephrectomy,  743  aTTc, 
lSvTnx  autoplastic  operation  with  nerve-flaps  m  nerve  suture,  1x83 
Levis,  injection  of  hydrocele  with  carbolic  acid,  984 

J^^lfS^iSS'S"^  oeaingea,  —age  aire 
trephining,  179 

s~  sIsmss  M sal 

femoral,  1051 

Little,  transfusion  of  salines,  77  pqlcuhis  706  :  svst 

at  hip-jomt,  1029  peculiarity  of  structure  of  cajcr 

Lockwood,  abnormalities  of  colon,  690,  691  ,  peculiarity  u 

LORE?!,  dilatation  of  orifices  of  stomach,  : 82 ,3  826  .  .  guture  , 

Lucas  (R.  C),  removal  of  ulna,  45  ;  excision  otbrth  elbo^  ]o     ,  5  {:  lh 

musculo-spiral  nerve,  97  ;  l^^^S  ^''"cc^ful  nepto 
nfi.„r  npTihrectomv  successfully  treated  t>y  plugging,  /<to  > 
ffi^forlSe"^  ^  months  after  nephrectomy  753  - 

LuCAS-GHAMPloNNiftRB,  directions  for  finding  fissure  of  Rolando,  217  , 

localization  221,  222  fi«o  •  case  of  blind  internal  fistula,  996 

Lund,  mode  of  detecting  rectal  fistulas,  6bo  ,  case  or  u 

MAAS,  bilateral  Esmarch's  operation  for  fixity  rhinoplasty,  rfj 

MacCormac  (Sir  W.),  ex cision  of  the ^^M^yg        urcd  bladdel,  94b; 

thyroidectomy,  445,  448,  449,  ^uccei '"J \^Vnlirz>s  tarsectoiny,  1151 

ligature  of  popliteal  artery,  1112;  case  of  MicUhc*  V?  traum.ntic  cerebral 
Macbwbn,   restoration  of  humerus  by ^  bone  g  af ts   93  ,  t  ^  ^  | 

abscess,  182;  trephining  for i«5£W™™J^»  Vnotor  centres,  247; 

S«?L5  JS^SSiSt^  SS.  cerebri,  249  ;  tubage  » 
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after-treatment  of  tracheotomy,  396,  398 ;  radical  cure  of  hernia,  670  ;  wiring 
ununited  Eraotures  of  patella,  1105,  1106;  osteotomy,  1167,  1170 

McGill,  successful  case  of  Meckel's  diverticulum  treated  by  abdominal  section, 
759 ;  prostatectomy,  903 

McGraw  (Detroit),  abdominal  section  for  gunshot  injuries,  799;  splenectomy, 

839 

Mackenzie  (Sir  M.),  condition  of  patient  after  laryngectomy,  417 

Macleod,  on  Symc's  amputation,  1135 

Maisonneuye,  operation  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  313 

Makins,  cranio-cerebral  topography,  216 ;  treatment  of  artificial  anus,  784  ;  clamp 

for  resection  of  intestine,  785 
Malgaigne,  operation  for  hare-lip,  338  ;  hooks,  1103 
Mapothee,  ilio-femoral  aneurism  cured  by  pressure,  60S 
Makkoe,  oesophagotoniy,  472 

Marsh  (H.),  haemorrhage  after  cleft-palate  operation  treated  by  plugging 
posterior  palatine  canal,  356  ;  adhesions  of  kidney  in  nephrectomy,  740  ;  case 
of  intussusception  successfully  operated  on,  764  ;  successful  operation  for 
internal  strangulation,  774 ;  excision  of  hip,  1037,  1038,  1039,  1041  ;  knee- 
clamps  for  slipped  fibro- cartilage,  1109 

Marshall,  nerve  stretching,  1186 

Mason,  cocaine  in  strangulated  hernia  operation,  641 

MASSfi,  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  305,  313 

Maunder,  partial  removal  of  lower  jaw  by  the  mouth,  320 

May  (Bennet),  removal  of  tubercular  growth  from  cerebellum,  232  ;  cesophago- 
tomy,  471  ;  ligature  of  innominate,  541  ;  case  of  long  meso-colon  in  colotomy, 
690;  removal  of  large  renal  calculus,  721 
Meads,  distension  of  gall-bladder  simulating  movable  kidney,  850 
Mears,  neurectomy  of  second  division  of  fifth  nerve,  255  ;  operation  for  fixity  of 
lower  jaw,  328 

Mickulicz,  mode  of  removing  tonsil  growths,  380  ;  myxcedema  after  thyroidec- 
tomy, 443  ;  tarsectomy,  1 1 59 
Miller,  amputation  of  penis,  980 
Mirault,  operation  for  hare-lip,  338 
Monteiro,  ligature  of  abdominal  aorta,  63S 
Moore,  introduction  of  wire  into  aneurismal  sac,  565 

Morris  (H.),  removal  of  myeloid  growth  of  radius,  44  ;  restoration  of  Steno's  duct, 
260  ;  case  of  laryngectomy,  418  ;  aneurism  of  external  carotid,  491  ;  difficulty 
of  diagnosing  thoracic  aneurisms,  561  ;  cases  simulating  renal  calculus,  703  *; 
diagnosis  of  renal  calculus,  708;  difficulties  in  removing  renal  calculi,  717' 
720;  difficulty  in  detecting  renal  calculi,  720  ;  nephrorraphy,  751 ;  pylorectomy', 
830  ;  inveteracy  of  some  hydroceles,  986  ;  nerve  stretching  for  tetanus,  1185  ' 

Morton  (T.  K),  fluid  for  injecting  spina  bifida,  1188 

Morton  (Philadelphia),  mortality  after  operations  for  gunshot  injuries  of  abdo- 
men, 793 

Mott,  removal  of  clavicle  for  growth,  145  ;  ligature  of  common  iliac,  627 

Moxon,  effect  on  side  of  pleuritic  effusion,  585 

Musser,  distension  of  gall-bladder,  850 

Mussey,  removal  of  clavicle  and  scapula  for  growth,  148 

Nancrkde,  removal  of  knife  blade  from  skull,  161 ;  trephining  for  traumatic 
cerebral  abscess,  162,  181  ;  conical  trephine,  164  ;  on  trephining  for  trau- 
matic epilepsy,  192  ;  removal  of  kidney  or  spleen  for  injury  to  their  artery 
738  ;  operative  treatment  of  gunshot  injuries  to  the  abdomen,  793,  794 

NftLATox,  treatment  of  chloroform  syncope,  xvi ;  operation   for  naso-pharvn 
geal  polypus,  308  ;  operation  for  hare-lip,  338  ;  formation  of  artificial  anus 
in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  777 

NEWMAN,  oh  intrinsic  ami  extrinsic  malignant  disease  of  larynx,  415  •  a  risk 
of  repeated  intra-laryngeal  removal  of  malignant  growths  424  ' 

Norton,  webbed  fingers,  operation  for,  15 

Obrk,  operation  I'm-  strangulated  obturator  hernia,  663 

O'DWYEB,  intubation  of  larynx,  401 

Ogston,  trephining  frontal  sinuses,  213;  osteotomy,  1169 

OLLtiiU  excision  of  the  elbow-joint  59;  operation  on  musculo-spiral  nerve 
STie  ,090^096'  9  5  °Pemtl0n  °1'  naso-Ph^»S^  Polvpus,  3.2  ;  exdslon 
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Otts  on  gunshot  injuries,  excision  of  wrist,  32,  radius  and  ulna,  45  ;  excision  of 
elbow-joint  for  gunshot  wounds,  64,  shaft  of  humerus,  92  ;  shoulder-joint, 
amputation  of,  107  ;  external  iliac,  ligature  of,  609,  common  iliac,  for  haemor- 
rhage, 620  :  gunshot  injuries  of  hip-joint,  1043,  1044,  of  ankle,  1 145 

Owen  (E),  modification  of  hare-lip  operation,  338  ;  drainage  of  hydatid  through 
pleura,  848 

Packard,  ligature  of  common  iliac,  618 

Page  simultaneous  removal  of  cancerous  breasts,  571  ;  question  of  nephrolitho- 
tomy by  abdominal  section,  728  ;  traumatic  aneurism  of  anterior  tibial  artery, 

PAGET?Sir  J.),  old  operation  for  ligature  of  axillary  artery,  106  ;  selection  of  oases 
of  breast  cancer  for  operation,  570  ;  pain  in  breast  cancer  573 ;  signs  of  stran- 
gulated hernia,  639, 659  ;  site  of  stricture  in  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  641 ; 
colour  of  strangulated  hernia,  647 

Paget  (S.),  growths  of  the  palate,  357 

Park,  voice  after  laryngectomy,  433  . 

Parker  (Rtjshton),  explanation  of  symptoms  of  strangulation  m  omental  hernias, 

Parker  (R.  W.),  removal  of  laryngeal  papillomata,  383  ;  tracheotomy  tubes,  390  ; 
tracheotomy,  389,  391,  392,  396  ;  tracheal  aspirator,  393  !  useof  electric  lamp 
T^^J^^  gA  899  ;  ^tures  in  bladder  after  supra-pubic 

PARK^hrK  738  ;  gunshot  injuries  of  abdomen,  79, 

802  ;  exploration  of  gall-bladder,  853 
Passavant,  delay  in  tracheotomy  in  croup,  386 
Paul  smint  for  operations  on  ankle,  tarsus,  &c,  1 145 

Perry  (E  C.),  introduction  of  horsehair  into  aneurismal  sac,  565  5  intussusception 

recurrent  after  reduction  by  inflation,  761 
Petersen,  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  916 
Phelps,  division  of  hamstrings  in  excision  of  knee,  1097 

vessels  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  1053 

^^T^^^^^^^  ^ ;  case  of  pancreatic 

PiTM^tretching  of  third  division  of  fifth  nerve,  ligature  of  common  carotid  for 
h^moiXgegfrom  tonsillar  abscess,  495;  removal  of  bladder  growth  898  . 
Sestionof  diversion  of  ureters  to  render,  resection  of  bladder  safe,  900 
Poland,  subclavian  aneurism,  528,  532,  536  , 
Pollard,  suturing  of  bladder  after  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  922 

Poolklan  J&f  Wieotomy  cases  by  tubage,  398 

JS^A^ature  of  common  femoral  artery,  ^6 

Porter  (J.  H.),  excision  of  ankle,  1146 

Prewitt,  ligature  of  internal  carotid,  517 

Pringle,  case  of  gall-stones,  858  _ 

Pughe,  removal  of  deep-seated  cervical  growth,  464 

Puzey,  introduction  of  needles  into  aneurism,  565 

^^^st^^S^nt  of  Meckel's  diverticulum  by  abdominal 

section,  759 

RALFE,  solvent  treatment  of  renal  calculi,  7" 
Kanke  (Munich),  early  tracheotomy  in  croup,  387 
Rawdon,  nephrectomy  for  traumatic  hematuria,  738 
Reeves,  cesophagostomy,  473  t?^™,^ 

gastrostomy,  821  laryngeal  in  removal  of  bronchocele,  439 

Rick klot,  injury  to  recurrent  laryn  uu  in  .•,,._„  arterv  I02  •  1  gature  of 

aneurism,  491  \  temporary  ligature  of  common  carotid,  501,  5°9  •  "g*" 
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external  carotid  for  wound,  508  j  secondary  hemorrhage  after  ligature  of 
..vtornnl  iliac.  6 is  ;  ruptured  bladder,  940  .  rr,.u 

RiZWpiration  for  undeveloped  rectum  with  recto-vaginal  fistula,  roi8 

Roberts  (Sir  W.),  solvent  treatment  of  renal  calculi,  711 

koberts  use  of  modified  dental  burr  in  trephining,  104  , 

SS7iSS^«d  patella,  1107  ;  excision  of  spina  bifida  1189 
RODM  VN  t  ubes  for  treatment  of  malignant  disease  of  oesophagus,  81 1 
Rose  (Dr  )  thyroidectomy  in  malignant  disease  of  thyroid,  450 

fssstssszzss.  &ws«*.  — .  ■■  «* — *  — 1 

polypi,  289  :  for  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  311 
Roux,  modification  of  Syme's  amputation,  1137 
Rubio  (Madrid),  case  of  laryngectomy,  419 
Russell  (J.),  traumatic  epilepsy,  191 

S  \r»  vx,  case  of  deep-seated  cervical  growth,  464  _ 
Rahtnw  haemorrhage  after  ligature  of  the  innominate,  557 

si£S  epuTis  on  fpparentl/edentulous  jaws,  294  !  impacted  teeth,  295  I  tapping 

Sands?  removal'  of&reign  bodies  from  bronchi,  409  I  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  304  5 

removal  of  upper  jaw  for,  316  , 
SaNGER-Leopold,  method  of  suturing  uterus  after  Csesarian  section,  009 
Sappey,  lymphatics  of  larynx,  413 
Savory  (Sir  W.),  tooth-plate  in  oesophagus,  469 
Sayre,  some  results  of  phimosis,  976 
Schafer,  arterial  transfusion,  80 
Schede,  partial  laryngectomy,  424 
SfiDiLLOT,  plastic  operation  on  upper  lip,  345 
Seguin,  diagnosis  of  cerebral  growths,  235 

Semon,  question  of  stage  of  malignant  disease  of  larynx,  410, ,411 

Senn,  intussusception,  764  5  decalcified  bone  discs,  764,  77°  I  insufflation  with 

hydrogen,  773  ;  intestinal  anastomosis  by  bone-plates,  775 
Serre,  operations  to  restore  lips,  345,  346 
Sexton,  excision  of  shaft  of  humerus,  95 

Shachner,  method  of  clamping  intestine  before  resection,  798 

Sheen,  ligature  of  external  iliac,  608,  612,  615  . 

Shbild,  anaesthetics  suited  to  special  cases,  xx  ;  stab  wound  of  brachial  artery, 
83  ;  excision  of  shoulder  for  unreduced  dislocation,  125  ;  bubo  ulcerating  into 
femoral  vessels,  1054 

Shepherd  (Montreal),  ligature  of  Unguals,  485  ;  huge  renal  calculus,  725  ;  trau- 
matic aneurism  of  anterior  tibial  artery,  1120 

Shtjter,  case  of  Furneaux  Jordan's  amputation,  1028 

Silcock,  simultaneous  removal  of  cancerous  breasts,  571 

Skey,  rhinoplasty  operation,  287  ;  aneurism  of  temporal  artery,  478  ;  ligature  of 
common  iliac,  627 ;  amputation  of  thigh,  1065  ;  use  of  knife  in  Chopart  s 
amputation,  11 57;  amputation  at  tarso-metatarsal  joint,  11 59 

Sm  tTH  (Greig),  incision  in  lumbar  colotomy,  684  :  adhesions  of  kidney  in  nephrec- 
tomy, 740  ;  arrangement  of  vessels  in  renal  pedicle,  742  ;  nephrorraphy,  75S  ; 
operation  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  766  ;  emptying  distended  intestine 
in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  773  ;  operative  interference  in  suppurative 
peritonitis,  780 ;  contra-indications  to  operative  interference  in  gunshot 
injuries  of  the  abdomen,  793  ;  cholecystotomy,  S50 ;  removal  of  uterine 
appendages,  876,  877;  vaginal  extirpation  of  cancerous  uterus,  886;  ectopia 
vesicas,  971 

Smith  (J.,  Halifax  I,  foreign  body  in  bronchus,  409  ;  drainage  of  lung  cavity,  602 
Smith  (Johnson),  mortality  after  ligature  of  common  carotid  for  aneurism,  400  ; 

Syme's  amputation,  1135 
Smith  (S.),  ligature  of  common  iliac,  620  ;  amputation  through  knee-joint,  1079 
Smith  (T.),  best  time  for  hare-lip  operations,  332;  varieties  of  double  hare-lip, 

339 ;  operation  for  cleft  palate,  347, 348,  350 ;  on  nephrolithotomy  by  abdominal 

section,  728  :  supra-pubic  puncture  of  bladder,  952 
.Smyth k  (Btjtlee),  fatal  haemorrhage  Erom  a  venal  calculus,  723 
South,  re-descent  of  intestine  reduced  by  herniotomy,  656 
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SOUTH  AM,  ligature  of  external  iliac  for  ruptured  femoral  aneurism,  608  ;  pylorec- 
tomy,  S30 

Spanton,  removal  of  upper  and  lower  jaw,  324  ;  operation  for  fixity  of  lower  jaw, 

328  ;  radical  cure  of  hernia,  674 
SPENOE,  amputation  at  shoulder-joint  for  subclavian  aneurism,  109,  1 17 
SPBNCEB,  on  ligature  of  the  innominate,  546,  547 
Steavenson,  after-treatment  of  tracheotomy,  397 
Stewart,  paracentesis  of  pericardium,  603 

STIMSON,  rupture  of  axillary  artery  in  reduction  of  dislocations  of  shoulder,  106  ; 

sub-astragaloid  amputation,  1141 
Stonham,  removal  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  210  ;  gastrostomy  after  removal  of 

the  tongue,  809 
SUERZEN  (Berlin),  obturator  for  cleft  palate,  356 

Syme,  old  operation  for  axillary  aneurism,  105  ;  rhinoplasty,  281 ;  plastic  operation 
on  lip,  344  ;  removal  of  tongue,  361 ;  old  operation  for  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid,  502  ;  old  operation  for  gluteal  aneurism,  634  ;  external  urethrotomy, 
957;  amputation  of  foot,  11 34 

Symonds,  removal  of  scapula,  141;  intubation  of  larynx,  402  ;  expanded  kidney 
in  nephrolithotomy,  717;  (with  Dr.  Mahomed)  removal  of  concretion  from 
vermiform  appendix,  781 ;  treatment  of  malignant  disease  of  oesophagus  by 
tubes,  811 


Tait,  incision  of  hydatid  cyst  at  one  stage,  844  ;  gall-stones,  849  ;  absence  of 
jaundice  in  gall-stone  cases,  851  ;  crushing  of  impacted  gall-stone,  856  ;  treat- 
ment of  gall-stone  impacted  in  the  intestine,  775 

Taylor  (¥.),  foreign  body  in  larynx,  382  ;  case  of  movable  kidney  the  site  of  pyel- 
itis, 757  ;  cases  of  intussusception  unsuited  to  inflation,  761 

Taylor  (J.  W.),  direction  of  enlarging  gall-bladder,  850 

Teale,  amputation  at  wrist,  37  ;  operative  treatment  of  scrofulous  glands,  466  ; 

question  of  operation  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  767  ;  amputation  of 

thigh  by  rectangular  method,  1070  ;  of  leg,  1124 
Thiersch,  operation  for  epispadias,  975 

Thomas  (Gaillard),  mode  of  removal  of  innocent  mammary  growths,  583  ;  laparo- 
elytrotomy,  891 

Thompson  (Sir  H.),  varieties  of  bladder  growths,  893  ;  use  of  the  forceps  in  de- 
taching bladder  growths,  897  ;  amount  of  fluid  in  the  rectal  bag,  917  ;  after- 
treatment  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  924  ;  hard  calculi  and  lithotomy,  928  ; 
amount  of  fluid  in  bladder  before  litholapaxy,  930  ;  internal  urethrotomy,  966, 
988 

Thorburn,  trephining  spinal  column,  1191 

Thornton  (Knowsley),  nephrolithotomy  by  abdominal  section,  726  ;  two  cases 
of  calculi  low  down  in  the  ureter,  treatment,  nephrectomy  in  malignant  disease, 
736  ;  gastrotomy  for  removal  of  hair,  819  ;  splenectomy,  839  ;  drainage  of 
hepatic  abscess  through  pleura,  748  ;  needling  of  impacted  stone,  S56  ;  sepa- 
ration of  adhesions  in  nephrectomy,  867  ;  enucleation  of  ovarian  cysts,  869  ; 
enemata  after  ovariotomy,  874  ;  removal  of  a  cancerous  uterus  by  abdominal 
section,  884  ;  vaginal  extirpation  of  cancerous  uterus,  888 

Tiffany,  suture  of  tendons  to  liaps  in  finger  amputation,  4 

Tillaijx,  operation  to  free  musculo-spiral  nerve  embedded  in  callus,  97 

Toynbee,  site  of  brain  abscess  in  ear  disease,  193 

Treves,  ligature  of  Unguals  preliminary  to  tongue  removal,  36S  ;  temporary  liga- 
ture of  common  carotid,  501  ;  strangulation  of  intestine  after  its  reduction 
by  herniotomy,  652  ;  operation  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  766  ;  operative 
treatment  of  typhlitis,  781,  782,  783,  784 

TBIPIER,  amputation,  1157 

T-BOTJSSEAU,  influence  of  age  on  success  of  tracheotomy,  3S6 

Turner,  case  in  which  wire  used  in  ununited  fracture  of  patella  subsequently 

worked  out,  1 105 
TWTNAM  (SYDNEY),  removal  of  stone  from  ureter,  730 

Velpeau,  ligature  of  external  iliac  for  stab  wound  of  that  vessel,  60S 
Viorneuil,  method  of  rhinoplasty,  2S0 

Vincent,  ligature  of  common  carotid  for  haemorrhage  from  punctured  wound 

inside  mouth,  494 
VOOT  (Griefswald),  fat  embolism  after  excision  of  knee,  1097 
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Volkmann,  lupus,  61  ;  transpatellar  excision  of  knee,  !o89  ;  shock  in  excision  of 

knee  in  children,  1098 
VOLKOVITOH,  myxoedema  after  thyroidectomy,  443 

Wagner,  results  of  neurectomy  of  fifth  nerve,  251 

Wainwright,  excision  of  superior  ™\^™\°}n\°°ne  in  temale  children,  946 
Walsham,  trephining  for  traumatic  epilepsy,  185  ,  stone  in  iema 
•  Walters,  colotomy,  6S9 
Ward  wiring  ununited  fracture  of  patella,  1101,  1106        ,  Wll,._  cases  7iQ 
Washbourn,  value  of  bacteriology  in  clearing  up  doubtful  tubeicular  cases,  710 
Watson  (E.),  modification  of  Pirogoff's  amputation,  1140  «vnhilitic 
wtSS  (P  H.),  partial  excision  of  elbow,  66  ;  laryngectomy  for  old  syphilitic 

laryngitis,  418  ;  tarsectomy,  1151 
^SS^^S^^m^  229 ;  intrabuccal  division  of :  tMrd  divi- 
sion Trkh,  256  ;  aneurism  of  vertebral  artery,  523  5  hemorrhage  after 

W^XZ^'sltn  removal  of  uterine  fibro-myomata,  883  ;  Porro-Freund's 

WES^Tc^S.'lftapping  and  incising  pericardium,  603,  604,  605  ;  hematuria  of 

granular  kidney,  712 
West,  trephining  for  traumatic  epilepsy,  186 

Wheeler,  removal  of  clavicle,  147  ^-mai  ,irp- 

Wheelhouse,  pressure  treatment  in  ilio-femoral  aneurism,  606  ;  external  ure 

throtomy,  958  ;  case  of  wiring  fracture  of  patella,  1104 
Whipham,  case  of  calculous  pyelitis,  725  . 
White  (Hale),  cerebral  tumours,  237  ;  state  of  cranial  bones  in  2^9  _ 
White  (J.W.),  ligature  of  external  iliac  for  elephantiasis,  609  ;  trephining  spinal 

Whitehead!  removal  of  tongue  by  scissors,  351  ;  tracheotomy,  391  5  treatment 
of  elephantiasis,  610  ;  gastrostomy  after  excision  of  tongue,  S09 

WiLLETT^suMen^eath  on  puncturing  liver,  844 ;  biliary  fistula,  856  ;  suture  of 

ruptured  bladder,  949  an  ?r, 

Williams  (Dr.  Glover),  death  from  uncomplicated  impaction  of  gall-stones  m 

the  biliary  ducts,  850 
Williams  (Dr.  J.),  removal  of  uterine  appendages,  874 
Williams  (Dr.  T.),  drainage  of  lung  cavities,  598,  599 
Williamson,  exostosis  in  traumatic  epilepsy,  186 
Wolfler,  ligature  of  thyroid  arteries  for  bronchocele,  454 

Wood  (J.),  low  tracheotomy,  390  ;  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  511  ;  strangulated 
umbilical  hernia,  660  ;  radical  cure  of  hernia,  667,  674  ;  ectopia  vesica;,  970 

Wright  (G.  A.),  excision  of  wrist,  30  ;  a  cause  of  sudden  death  after  hare-lip 
operations,  336  ;  blocking  of  tube  by  discharge  after  tracheotomy  394  ;  mode 
of  clearing  out  of  larynx  in  cases  where  tube  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  39b  ; 
value  of  hematuria  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal  calculus,  704  ;  simulation  of 
renal  calculus  by  gall-stones,  712,  by  spinal  disease,  712  ;  splenectomy,  840  ; 
excision  of  hip,  1037,  1038,  1039,  1042  ;  erasion  of  knee-joint,  1098,  1099, 
1 100  ;  excision  of  knee  for  infantile  paralysis,  1085  ;  of  astragalus  for  talipes 
due  to  infantile  paralysis,  1148 

Yeo  (Dr.  Burnet),  temperature  in  traumatic  cerebral  abscess,  182 
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Abdomen,  gunshot  injuries  of,  791,  question  of  operative  interference  in,  793, 

operation,  794,  807 
Abdominal  nephrectomy,  746 
Abdominal  nephrolithotomy,  726 

Abdominal  section,  for  ligature  of  internal  iliac,  630 ;  of  abdominal  aorta,  635, 
637;  for  obturator  hernia,  665  ;  for  removal  of  renal  calculi,  726 ;  for  nephrec- 
tomy, 746 ;  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  770,  intussusception,  763 ;  gunshot 
injuries,  794  ;  rupture  of  intestine,  807;  suppurative  peritonitis,  779  ;  ruptured 
bladder,  949 

Abdominal  taxis,  768 

Abnormalities  of  the  brachial  artery,  85  ;  of  the  superficial  femoral,  1061 
Abscess,  cerebellar,  from  ear  disease,  197,  199,  trephining  for,  200  ;  subdural,  201 
Abscess,  cerebral,  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  skull,  160,  161;  from  injury,  181, 

from  ear  disease,  197;  trephining  for,  200 
Abscess,  hepatic,  modes  of  opening,  847 
Abscess  in  brain  or  cerebellum,  from  ear  disease,  197 
Abscess,  mastoid,  193,  195,  incision  for,  196,  trephining,  196 
Abscess  of  liver,  opening,  847 
A.C.E.  mixture,  xviii 
Aching  kidney,  711 

Acids,  application  of,  in  piles,  1002,  in  prolapsus,  1006 

Acute  intestinal  obstruction,  759,  varieties,  759,  question  of  operation  in,  766  ; 

prospects  of  success,  766,  abdominal  taxis  in,  768,  operation,  770,  formation 

of  artificial  anus  in,  777 
Adenoids  of  naso-pharynx,  292 

Adhesions  of  intestine  in  strangulated  hernia,  646  ;  in  nephrectomy,  740 ;  in  chole- 
cystotomy,  858  ;  in  ovarian  tumour,  867,  869,  872  ;  of  uterine  appendages,  S77 
Administration  of  anaesthetics,  xix,  see  Anaesthetics 

Age,  influence  of,  in  tracheotomy,  386,  in  empyema,  585,  588,  in  excision  of  the 

hip,  1042,  in  excision  of  the  knee,  1081 
Aids  in  reduction  of  intestine  in  herniotomy,  643  ;  in  recognizing  the  sac  in  hernia 

operations,  655 

Aids  to  finding  the  bowel  in  colotomy,  685,  698  ;  in  finding  a  renal  calculus,  715 
Air  passages,  foreign  bodies  in,  382,  405,  407 

Amputation,  circular  or  flap,  1069  ;  of  arm,  87,  different  methods,  88,  skin  flaps 
with  circular  division  of  the  muscles,  88,  transfixion  flaps,  89,  combined  skin 
and  transfixion  flaps,  90,  circular,  91,  single  flap,  91,  Teale's  method,  91; 
Carden's,  1071,  1073  ;  Chopart's,  1155  ;  at  elbow-joint,  53,  different  methods, 
53,  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flap,  54,  lateral  flaps,  55,  circular,  55  : 
forearm,  46,  practical  anatomical  points,  46,  different  methods,  47,  skin  flaps 
and  circular  division  of  the  muscles,  47,  transfixion  flaps,  50,  circular,  51; 
fingers,  12,  practical  anatomical  points,  1,  distal  phalanx,  2,  of  second 
phalanx,  3,  through  middle  phalanx,  4,  5,  at  metacarpophalangeal  joint,  6 : 
Farabeufs  at  shoulder,  115,  Gritti's,  1074;  at  hip-joint,  1027,  different 
methods,  1027,  control  of  haemorrhage,  1028,  Furneaux  Jordan's,  1031,  antero- 
posterior flaps,  1033,  lateral  flaps,  1036  ;  Key's,  115S,  1159  !  through  knee- 
joint,  1079,  by  lateral  flaps,  1079,  by  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flap, 
1080  ;  just  above  knee-joint,  107 1;  leg,  1122,  lateral  flaps,  U22,  Teale  s,  1124, 
in  acute  necrosis,  1128,  in  compound  fractures,  1130;  Lisfranc's,  1158,  H59> 
of  penis,  978  ;  Pirogoff's,  1139  ;  at  shoulder-joint,  107,  different  methods,  112, 
means  of  arresting  hemorrhage,  112,  lateral  flaps,  113,  Spence's,  117,  superior 
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and  inferior  .lap.,  no,  deltoid  Hap,  120  ^tl^A 
Kurneaux  Jordan  method,  122,  lor  aneurism  °?  >  »key  s  59,  jw  b 
1074;  sub-astragaloid,  1141,  ^"M.^  ^fi  6^ of  gSt  toe,  1162  ; 

loS  palmar  flap,  34,  equal  anteroposterior  flaps,  36,  Dubreml  s  method,  36, 

An— \<t^'£5$&a*  of,  xv,  ^  « 
and  danger  from,  xvi,  choice  of,  xviii, ..points  in  ^^h/r  bv| 
special  cases  for,  xx,  local  anesthesia,  xxn,  cocaine,  xxu,  ether,  freezing  oy, 
xxiii ;  in  operations  on  brain,  154,  240 
Anastomosis  of  intestine,  775  .      ,    „  ,  surgical 

Aneurism,  of  anterior  tibial,  traumatic  1 1 20 ;  of  aorta  and  ^nominate,  suycai 
interference  in,  55S  5  aortic,  tracheotomy  in,.  403  5  b*^,  527,  old 
operation  for,  106  ;  cases  of,  requiring  amputation  at  shoulder-joint,  :  09,  : 
brachial,  82,  84  :  arteriovenous,  82  ;  of  common  carotid,  490,  old  oper^ion 
for,  502  ;  of  external  carotid,  49L  by  anastomosis  of  branches  of  external 
carotid,  509;  of  internal  carotid,  492,  517;  femoral,  io55  J  glutea 631  .  old 
operation  for,  634  ;  ilio-femoral,  iliac,  inguinal,  606,  617,  1055  i  popliteal  1057, 
raptured,  11 10  -  orbital,  491;  ™dial  and  ulnar  traumatic,  4°  ;  simulated  by 
pulsating  tumours,  621;  subclavian  and  subclavio-axillary,  528,  temporal, 
478  ;  vertebral,  522 

Aneurism  needles,  531  .  ,  „ .  •  „  „+ 

Ankle,  excision  of,  1-143,  "45,  for  disease,  1143,  for  injury,  1145  5  amputation  at, 

"34,  "37,  "38 
Anterior  tibial  artery,  ligature  of,  11 19,  1 120,  112 1 
Antiseptic  excision  of  hydrocele,  986  ;  of  varicocele,  987 

Antiseptic  incision  of  hydrocele,  984  _  .  . 

Antiseptics,  xxiv  ;  aphorisms,  xxiv  ;  the  most  useful,  xxiv  :  carbolic  acid,  xxiv  , 
mercury  perchloride,  xxv  ;  creolin,  xxvi ;  boracic  acid,  xxvi  ;  iodoform, 
xxvi  ;  salicylic,  xxvii  ;  eucalyptus  oil,  xxviii ;  thymol,  xxviu  ;  zmc  chloride, 
xxviii  ;  gauzes,  xxviii  :  wood-wool,  xxviii  ;  green  protective,  xxvin  ;  drainage 
and  drainage-tubes,  xxviii ;  ligatures,  xxx  ;  sutures,  xxx  ;  an  antiseptic  opera- 
tion, xxx 

Antrum,  epithelioma  of,  295  :  relation  of  a  growth  to,  297  ;  tapping,  317 

Anus,  artificial  formation  of,  777,  closure  of,  784;  fissure  of,  1005,  ulcer  ol, 

1005  :  imperforate,  1017 
Aorta,  thoracic,  aneurism  of,  71.  541,  surgical  interference  in,  558,  ligature,  561, 

introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  sac,  565,  galvano-puncture,  567; 

abdominal,  ligature  of,  635,  637,  638 ;  for  hemorrhage  during  nephrectomy, 

749  '  .  . 

Aphorisms,  on  anesthetics,  xv  ;  on  antiseptics,  xxiv 

Appendages,  uterine,  removal  of,  874 

Appendicitis,  surgical  interference  in,  781 

Area,  motor,  215,  aids  in  finding,  215  . 
Arm,  amputation  of,  different  methods,  88,  skin  flaps  with  circular  division  of 

the  muscles,  88,  transfixion  flaps,  89,  combined  skin  and  transfixion  naps, 

90,  circular,  91  ;  single  flap,  91,  Teale's  method,  91 
Arterial  transfixion,  80 

Arterio-venous  aneurism  at  bend  of  elbow,  82 

Artery,  abdominal  aorta,  ligature  of,  through  the  peritonaeum,  637  ;  behind  the 
peritonaeum,  638;  anterior  tibial,  ligature  of,  11 19  ;  in  compound  fracture. 
1 1 19;  at  junction  of  upper  and  middle  third  of  leg,  1120,  at  junction  of 
lower  and  middle  third,  1121  ;  axillary,  ligature  of  first  part,  101,  of  third 
part,  1031,  old  operation,  105,  treatment  of,  when  ruptured  in  reduction  of 
shoulder  dislocation,  106  ;  brachial,  ligature  of,  at  bend  of  elbow,  81,  in  the 
middle  of  the  arm,  83,  86  ;  carotid,  common,  ligature  of,  4S6,  high  operation, 
498,  low,  500,  temporary  ligature,  501,  509,  old  operation,  502;  question  of 
ligature  of  common  or  external  carotid,  507  :  carotid,  external,  ligature  of, 
507,  below  and  above  digastric,  514,  516  ;  carotid,  internal,  ligature  of,  516, 
rareness  of  wounds  of,  507  ;  dorsalis  pedis,  Ligature  of,  1133  ;  facial,  ligature 
of,  479  ;  femoral,  common,  ligature  of,  1051,  injury  of,  in  removal  of  growths. 
1052,  question  of  ligature  of  vein,  1053  ;  femoral,  superficial,  ligature  of,  in 
Scarpa's  triangle,  1057,  1060,  wound  of  vein,  1061  ;  ligature  of  femoral  in 
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Hunter's  canal,  1061,  1064,  wound  of,  in  mid-thigh,  1061  ;  gluteal,  ligature 
of,  631,  633,  old  operation,  634  ;  iliac,  common,  ligature  of,  617,  by  anterior 
incision,  625,  by  posterior  incision,  627  ;  iliac,  external,  ligature  of,  607,  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  method,  611,  by  Abernethy's,  613;  iliac,  internal,  ligature 
of,  628,  by  laparotomy,  630 ;  inferior  thyroid,  see  Thyroid  arteries  ;  innomi- 
nate, ligature  of,  539,  547  ;  internal  carotid,  see  Carotid ;  internal  iliac,  see 
Iliac  ;  lingual,  ligature  of,  482,  under  the  hypoglossus,  484,  of  first  part, 
4S6  ;  middle  meningeal,  haemorrhage  from,  after  trephining,  178  ;  obturator 
artery,  ligature  of,  for  wound  in  herniotomy,  649  ;  occipital,  ligature  of,  480, 
482  ;  palmar  arches,  haemorrhage  from,  19  ;  peronajal,  ligature  of,  1122  ;  popli- 
teal, ligature  of,  mo,  from  behind,  1111,  from  in  front,  11 12;  posterior 
tibial,  ligature  of,  11 14,  in  middle  of  leg,  11 17,  in  lower  third,  11 18,  at  inner 
ankle,  11 19  ;  radial,  ligature  of,  on  back  of  wrist,  37,  in  forearm,  40,  in  lower 
third,  40,  in  middle  third,  40,  in  upper  third,  41  ;  subclavian,  ligature  of,  in 
its  second  and  third  parts,  526,  529  ;  ligature  of  first  part,  536,  538,  in 
thoracic  aneurism, 563  ;  temporal,  ligature  of,  478,  arteriotomy  of,  479  ;  thyroid 
arteries,  ligature  of,  454,  superior,  454,  inferior,  455  ;  ulnar,  ligature  of,  42, 
in  lower  third,  42,  in  upper,  43  ;  vertebral,  ligature  of,  521  ;  in  epilepsy,  523 

Artificial  anus,  formation  of,  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  777  ;  closure  of,  784 

Artificial  larynx,  431 

Aspiration,  of  pleura,  584,  587  ;  of  pericardium,  603,  604  ;  of  bladder,  852 
Astragalus,  excision  of,  1148,  for  disease,  1148,  for  infantile  paralysis,  1 148,  for 

injury,  1149 
Atresia  ani,  1017 

Axillary  aneurism,  amputation  at  shoulder-joint  for,  109,  no;  ligature  of  sub- 
clavian for,  527,  528 

Axillary  artery,  ligature  of  first  part,  101  ;  of  third  part,  103  ;  old  operation,  105  ; 

rupture  of,  in  reduction  of  shoulder  dislocation,  106 
Axillary  glands,  question  of  removal  in  all  cases  of  breast  cancer,  574,  580,  5S2 

Bag,  for  distending  rectum  in  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  916  ;  in  supra-pubic  cysto- 
tomy for  bladder  growths,  898 
Biliary  calculi,  removal,  849,  850,  852,  855 
Biliary  fistula,  treatment  of,  856 

Bladder,  operations  on,  892  ;  growths,  893,  removal  of,  892,  896  ;  resection  of  part 
of,  for  growths,  900  ;  removal  of  stone  from,  905-947  ;  rupture  of,  948,  949  ; 
puncture  of,  951  ;  aspiration,  951  ;  supra-pubic  puncture,  952  ;  puncture  per 
rectum,  953,  through  the  prostate,  954 

Bodies,  loose,  in  knee-joint,  varieties,  1107,  removal  of,  1107 

Bone  crowns,  replacement  after  trephining,  167 

Bone  grafts,  restoration  of  humerus  by,  93 

Bones,  site  of  section,  in  amputation  of  forearm,  47  ;  in  excision  of  elbow,  61,  63  ; 

in  excision  of  knee,  1092 
Boracic  acid,  xxvi 

Brachial  artery,  ligature  of,  at  bend  of  elbow,  81,  traumatic  arterio-venous  aneurr 
ism  of,  82  ;  spontaneous  aneurism  of,  84 ;  ligatures  in  middle  of  arm,  S3.  86 

Brain,  traumatic  abscess,  181,  183;  from  otitis  media,  197;  foreign  bodies  in, 
203,  bullets  in,  204,  removal  of,  204  ;  knife  point  in,  161  ;  iron  spike  in( 
212  ;  motor  area  of,  215  ;  operations  on,  215,  217,  240  ;  anaesthetics,  effects  on, 
240;  mode  of  raising  scalp,  241,  removal  of  bone,  242,  treatment  of  brain, 
242,  haemorrhage,  243,  mode  of  dealing  with  a  growth,  244;  excision  of 
cortex  centres  for  epilepsy,  245  ;  growth  of,  localization,  224,  227,  230,  235, 
238,  removal  of,  225,  229,  231,  232,  239,  240  ;  growth  from  dura  mater,  230  ; 
tubercular  growth,  230  ;  gummata,  232 ;  cysts,  334 ;  cysts  causing  epilepsy, 

234  ;  questions  arising  before  attacking  brain  growths,  235  ;  growths,  site. 

235  ;  depth,  237,  number,  237,  varieties,  238,  condition  of  bones  of  skull  in, 
239 ;  hernia  of,  after  trephining,  202,  226,  248 

Breast,  removal  of,  570,  574  ;  selection  of  cases  of  breast  cancer,  570  ;  questions 
arising  before,  572  ;  question  of  clearing  out  axilla,  574,  5S0,  5S2  ;  Thorns  s 
mode  of  removing  innocent  growths,  583 

Bronchi,  foreign  bodies  in,  407  ;  site  of  lodgment,  407,  symptoms,  40S,  tracheo- 
tomy, 408,  level  of  bifurcation,  408  ;  tracheotomy  tube  in,  407 

Bronchocele,  operations  for,  435  ;  removal  of  half  the  thyroid  for,  444,  myscedenia 
after  complete  removal  of  thyroid,  440  ;  operation  in  malignant  disease. 
449  ;  removal  of  isthmus,  452  ;  ligature  of  arteries,  454,  treatment  of  cysts, 
456 
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Broncho-pneumonia,  after  tongue  removal,  375 
Bubo,  ulcerating  into  femoral  vessels,  1055 
Bullets  in  the  brain,  204 
Button  sutures,  579 

Caecum,  operative  treatment  of,  78 1 
Caesarian  section,  889 

Calculus,  biliary,  849,  removal,  852  ;  renal,  evidence  of,  704-709  ;  conditions 
simulating,  709-713;  removal,  713  ;  in  ureter,  729;  in  bladder,  difficulties 
in  finding,  906;  difficulties  in  extracting,  914;  size  of,  suited  to  lateral 
lithotomy,  915  ;  to  lithotrity  and  litholapaxy,  928  ;  recurrence,  931  ;  detection 
of  last  fragment  in  bladder,  936  ;  treatment  of,  in  female  bladder,  941 

Callisen's  operation,  676,  684 

Callus,  compression  of  musculo-spiral  nerve  by,  96 

Cancer,  see  different  parts,  e.g.,  Breast,  Tongue,  tOc. 

Carbolic  acid,  xxiv,  poisoning,  xxv 

Carden's  amputation,  1071,  1073 

Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  dilatation  of,  826 

Carotid,  common,  ligature  of,  486  ;  high  operation,  498,  low,  500 ;  temporary 
ligature,  501,  509 ;  old  operation,  502,  question  of  ligature  of  common  or 
external  carotid,  507  ;  carotid,  external,  ligature  of,  507,  below  and  above 
digastric,  514,  516;  carotid,  internal,  ligature  of,  516,  rareness  of  wound 

of,  507 
Castration,  990,  994 

Catgut,  for  ligatures,  xxx  ;  introduction  of,  into  aneurismal  sac,  565 
Causes  of  death  and  danger  from  anaesthetics,  xvi 

Caustic  paste,  zinc  chloride,  use  of,  in  rodent  ulcer,  265  ;  after  removal  of 

eyeball,  277  ;  after  removal  of  upper  jaw,  301 
Caustics,  cultivation  of  tongue  cancer  by  the  use  of,  360 

Cautery,  in  nfevi,  274  ;  tracheotomy  by,  394  ;  removal  of  the  tongue  by,  374  ; 

removal  of  the  penis  by,  978 
Cavities  in  the  lungs,  drainage  of,  598 
Cerebellar  abscess,  from  ear  disease,  197,  199 

Cerebral  abscess,  from  foreign  bodies  in  the  skull,  160,  161  ;  from  injury,  181  ; 

from  ear  disease,  197  ;  trephining  for,  200 
Cerebral  sinuses,  thrombosis  of,  in  ear  disease,  202 

Cerebral  tumour,  localization  of,  224,  227,  230,  235,  238,  removal  of,  225,  229, 
23I>  232>  239,  24°  ;  growth  from  dura  mater,  230,  tubercular  growths,  230, 
gummata,  232,  cysts,  234 ;  questions  arising  before  attacking  brain  growths, 
23S  !  growths,  site,  235,  deaths,  237,  number,  237,  varieties,  238,  condition  of 
bones  of  skull  in,  239 

Cheek,  slitting  the,  in  removal  of  the  tongue,  368 

Chest,  tapping  of,  584,  587  ;  nature  of  fluid  in,  serous  or  purulent,  584  ;  incision 

of,  for  empyema,  590 
Chloroform,  xix 
Choice  of  an  anaesthetic,  xviii 

Choice  of  operation  in  thoracic  aneurism,  558,  563,  569 ;  between  lumbar  and 

inguinal  colotomy,  697  ;  between  lumbar  and  abdominal  nephrectomy,  751  ; 

in  stricture  retention,  964  ;  between  excision  and  erasion  of  the  knee,  1099  ; 

between  Syme's  and  Pirogoff's  amputation,  1138  ;  between  excision  and 

amputation  in  disease  of  the  tarsus,  1147 
Cholecystectomy,  860 
Cholecystotomy,  849,  S52 
Chopart's  amputation,  1155 

Circular  amputation,  comparison  with  that  by  flaps,  1069  ;  of  arm,  91  ;  through 
Circumcision111^!5  '  ol'forearm'  51  ;  of  Penis>  979  5  of  thigh,  1069;  through  wrist,  36 

Clamp  for  resection  of  intestine,  7S5,  789;  for  amputation  of  penis,  979  ;  in  piles 
with  cautery,  1000  tr 

I  Icicle  wiring  ;,nu nil, ,1  fracture  of,  148  ;  removalof,  for  growths,  145  ;  operation 
for  deformity  after  fracture,  150  p 

Cl6Vraw  eT^eSt  dat(?  f0r  ^eration,  347  ;  operation  on  soft,  349  ;  on  hard,  351  ; 
Sir  W.  Fergusson's  method,  352  ;  Mr.  Davies-Colleys  method,  353  ^ 

GWe  °ol  flx^Sj™^4  ;  "f  blUary  ,ist"k-  8*6  i  0f  ^9 
Cocaine,  as  a  local  anajsthetie,  xxii 
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C  olectomy,  786 

Collateral  circulation  after  ligature,  refer  to  Arteries,  or  each  artery 
Colon,  abnormalities  of,  690  ;  difficulties  and  aids  in  finding,  in  colotomy,  697 
Colotomy,  lumbar,  676,  685  ;  choice  of  side  in,  681,  684 ;  aids  to  finding  bowel  in,  i 
681,684;  landmarks,  684;  presence  of  mesocolon  in,  690;  by  two  stages^  I 
687 ;  the  use  of  pins  in,  686 ;  inguinal,  693,  697  ;  inguinal  or  lumbar,  choice  % 
between,  697  ;  in  imperforate  rectum,  694  comparison  between  colotomy  and  ' 
excision  of  the  rectum,  1009 
Coma,  in  middle  meningeal  haemorrhage,  176 

Compound  depressed  fracture  of  skull,  operative  interference  in,  156;  fractu 

1 128,  question  of  amputation  in,  11 30 
Condition  of  limb  after  hip  excision,  1041 ;  of  patient  after  laryngectomy,  416: 

after  excision  of  rectum,  1010 
Conditions  simulating  renal  calculus,  709 
Condyle  of  lower  jaw,  removal  of,  327 
Conical  trephine,  164 
Conservative  surgery  of  the  hand,  12 
Contracted  palmar  fascia,  16 
Cranial  bones  and  dura  mater,  growths  of,  230 
Cranial  bones,  condition  of,  in  cerebral  tumour,  239 
CreoUn,  xxvi 

Croup,  tracheotomy  in,  386 
Crushing  of  piles,  1001 
Curetting  gastric  cancer,  837 
Cystic  disease  of  testicle,  991 
Cystoscopy  in  bladder  growths,  894 
Cystotomy,  947 

Cysts,  dentigerous,  295  ;  of  thyroid,  456 

Decalcified  bone  discs,  764,  776 
Derangements,  internal,  of  knee-joint,  1109 

Digital  dilatation  of  stomach  orifices,  823  ;  of  pylorus,  823,  824 ;  of  cardiac 

orifice,  826 
Direct  transfusion,  74 

Dislocation  of  shoulder,  rupture  of  axillary  artery  during  reduction,  105 
Distal  ligature  in  thoracic  aneurism,  561 
Distal  phalanx  of  finger,  amputation  of,  2 
Distance  sutures,  in  union  of  tendons,  22 

Divided  tendons,  suture  of,  21  ;  divided  nerves,  suture  of,  1180 
Division  of  contracted  palmar  fascia,  16,  18 
Dorsalis  pedis,  ligature  of,  1 133 

Drainage,  xxviii  ;  of  lung  cavities,  598,  599 ;  question  of  value  of,  in  hydro- 
nephrosis, 734 
Drainage-tubes,  xxviii 
Duodenostomy,  836 

Dura  mater,  growths  of,  question  of  operative  interference  in,  1 53,  230 

Ear  disease  of  middle,  193  ;  practical  points  in,  193  ;  mastoid  abscess  in,  195  ; 
abscess  in  brain  or  cerebellum,  197  ;  subdural  abscess  in,  201  ;  thrombosis  of 
sinuses  in,  202  ;  meningitis  in,  203 

Ecraseur,  in  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  307  ;  in  removal  of  the  tongue,  373  ;  gal- 
vanic, 374  ;  in  removal  of  bladder  growths,  898,  899  :  in  removal  of  penis, 
978 

Ectopia  vesica?,  970,  971 

Elbow-joint,  amputation  through,  53  ;  practical  anatomical  points  in,  53  ;  dif- 
ferent methods,  53,  long  anterior  and  short  posterior  flap,  54  :  lateral  flaps, 
55  ;  circular,  55  ;  excision  of,  55,  59  ;  practical  anatomical  points,  56 ;  sub- 
periosteal, 58  ;  site  of  bone  section,  61  ;  splints  for,  62,  passive  movement 
after,  62  ;  amount  of  bone  to  be  removed,  63  ;  test  of  success,  64;  repeated 
excision,  64  ;  in  gunshot  wounds,  64  ;  partial,  66  :  art erio- venous  aneurism 
at  bend  of,  82 

Electrolysis,  of  narvi,  272  ;  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  30S  :  in  aneurism,  507 » 
in  hydatids,  846 

Elephantiasis,  ligature  of  trunk  vessel  in,  609  , 
Empyema,  588  ;  influence  of  age  in,  588  ;  operations  in,  589  :  tapping,  5S9  5  su°* 

aqueous  drainage,  589;  incision,  589,  590:  question  of  washing  out,  59*  > 

resection  of  ribs  for,  594 
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Enchondroiua,  of  thumb,  n  ;  of  jaw,  296  ;  of  testicle,  991 
Enterectomy,  7S6 

Enterotomy  or  formation  of  artificial  anus,  777 

Epilepsy,  traumatic,  trephining  for,  185  ;  cyst  in  brain  causing,  234  ;  excision  of 

centres  for,  245 
Epispadias,  974 
Epulis  293 

Erasion  of  knee-joint,  1098  ;  compared  with  excision,  1099 
Ether,  xviii,  as  a  freezing  medium,  xxiii 
Eucalyptus  oil,  xxviii 

Excision,  of  thumb,  11  ;  of  wrist,  25,  26,  30;  of  radius,  44;  of  ulna,  45;  of 
elbow,  55,  see  Elbow-joint,  excision  of,  of  shaft  of  humerus,  92  ;  of  naevi, 
274  ;  of  eyeball,  276  ;  temporo-maxillary  joint,  327  ;  of  pylorus,  828  ;  of  spleen, 
839  ;  of  hydrocele,  986  ;  of  varicose  veins  in  varicocele,  987  ;  of  rectum,  1011, 
1014,  [016  ;  of  hip-joint,  1037  ;  by  posterior  incision,  1045,  by  anterior,  1047  ; 
of  knee,  1081,  1088  ;  of  ankle,  1143,  1145,  1146  ;  superior  radio-ulnar  joint, 
68  ;  of  bones  and  joints  of  tarsus,  1147  ;  of  astragalus,  1148  ;  of  os  calcis, 
1 149  ;  tarsectomy,  1 151 

Exostosis,  removal  of,  from  adductor  tubercle,  1076 

External  carotid,  ligature  of,  507,  514 

External  iliac,  606,  611,  Sir  A.  Cooper's  incision,  611  ;  Abernethy's,  613 
External  urethrotomy,  957  ;  Syme's,  957  ;  Wheelhouse's.  958  ;  Cock's,  961 


Face,  operations  on,  251 
Facial  artery,  ligature  of,  479 
Facial  nerve,  stretching  of,  256 

Female  bladder,  treatment  of  stone  in,  941  ;  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  941  ; 
litholapaxy,  942  ;  vaginal  lithotomy,  942  ;  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  946 

Femoral  artery,  common,  ligature  of,  105 1,  1057  ;  question  of  ligature  of,  in 
wound  of  femoral  vein,  1053  ;  question  of  ligature  of  common  femoral  or  ex- 
ternal iliac,  1055 

Femoral  artery,  superficial,  ligature  of,  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  1057,  1060  ;  injury 

to  femoral  vein  during  operation,  1061  ;  ligature  of,  in  Hunter's  canal,  1061, 

1064  ;  treatment  of,  by  pressure,  1062 
Femoral  hernia,  strangulated,  641  ;  operation  without  opening  the  sac,  641  ;  by 

opening  the  sac,  642  ;  complications,  646  ;  wound  of  obturator  artery,  649  ; 

radical  cure  of,  646,  674 
Femur,  exostosis  of,  removal  of,  1076  ;  ununited  fracture  of,  operation  for,  1077 
Fibro-cartilage  of  joint,  suture  of  displaced,  330  ;  of  knee,  slipped,  operation  on, 

1 108 

Fibromata  of  jaw,  294 

Fifth  nerve,  operations  on,  251  ;  neurotomy,  251  ;  first  division,  252  ;  second  divi- 
sion, 253  ;  Carnochan's  operation,  253  ;  third  division,  255 
Fimbriated  papilloma  of  bladder,  893 

Fingers,  position  of  joints,  1 ;  practical  points  in  amputation,  1  ;  different  ampu- 
tations of  phalanges,  2  ;  theca,  2  ;  amputation  of  distal  phalanx,  2  ;  of 
second  phalanx,  3  ;  through  middle  phalanx,  4  ;  at  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint,  6  ;  excision  of  joints  of  fingers,  12  ;  re-union  of  severed,  13  :  webbed 
operations  for,  14,  15 

Fissure  of  anus,  operations  on,  1005 

Fissure  of  Rolando,  215  ;  modes  of  finding,  216,  217  ;  practical  points  in  applica- 
tion of  trephine  to,  222 

Fistula,  salivary,  operation  for,  259  ;  vesico-intestinal,  680  ;  in  ano,  996,  compli- 
_  cated  with  phthisis,  997,  operation  for,  997 

Fixity  of  lower  jaw,  operations  for,  326  ;  excision  of  condyle,  327  :  removal  of 
wedge  of  bone,  329 

Flail  joint  after  excision  of  elbow,  67  ;  after  excision  of  hip,  1042 

Flap  amputation,  compared  with  circular  method,  1069  ;  see  also  tlie  different 
amputations 

Flushing  gouge,  Barker's,  1049 

Forearm,  amputation  of,  46,  practical  anatomical  points  in,  46,  methods  a-j 
mixed,  47,  transiixion,  50,  circular,  51  4  '     OLUOas'  47, 

Forearm,  excision  of  bones  of,  44 

Foreign  bodies,  removal  of,  in  the  skull,  161,  knife  blade,  161,  162  ;  in  the  brain 
operative  interference,  203  ;  bullets,  204,  other  bodies,  212  ;  in  air-passage"; 
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405  ;  in  larynx,  382,  406  ;  in  trachea,  407  ;  in  bronchi,  407  ;  in  stomach,  819  ; 
in  oesophagus,  469,  473 

Fractures,  of  olecranon,  ununited,  69 ;  of  clavicle,  ununited,  148  ;  mal-union, 
operation  for,  150;  of  skull,  immediate  or  recent,  trephining  in,  155;  com- 
pound depressed,  155  ;  simple  depressed,  156  ;  punctured,  159  ;  of  inner  wall 
of  orbit,  159;  of  femur,  ununited,  1077;  of  patella,  ununited,  1101  ;  com- 
pound, 1 128  ;  question  of  amputation  in,  1130 

Frontal  sinuses,  trephining,  230 

Gag,  modified  Mason's,  364  ;  Dr.  Hewitt's  modification  of,  xxii 

Gall-bladder,  tapping  and  incising,  849,  852  ;  aspiration,  852  ;  removal  of  calculi 
from,  852  ;  fistula  of,  858 ;  removal  of,  860 

Gall-stones,  causing  intestinal  obstruction,  760;  simulating  renal  calculus,  711  ; 
operative  interference  in,  849  ;  removal  of,  852 

Galvanic  cautery,  in  naevi,  274 ;  in  removal  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  307  ;  re- 
moval of  tongue  by,  374  ;  removal  of  penis  by,  978 

Galvano-puncture,  in  aneurism,  567 

Gangrene,  amputation  at  shoulder-joint  for,  108,  109;  of  intestine  in  hernia,  647 
Gant's  osteotomy,  11 65 
Gastric  cancer,  curetting  of,  837 
Gastroenterostomy,  834,  835 

Gastrostomy,  809,  813  ;  compared  with  treatment  by  tubes,  810 ;  method  of  closure, 
813 

Gastrotomy,  818,  819;  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  stomach,  819;  for 

removal  of  foreign  bodies  low  down  in  the  oesophagus,  820 
Gauzes,  for  dressings,  xxviii,  1096 

Glands,  epitheliomatous,  removal  of,  in  tongue  cancer  operations,  360,  370;  scrofu- 
lous, operative  treatment  of,  465  ;  axillary,  enlarged,  question  of  clearing  out 
in  removal  of  breast,  574,  580,  582 

Glioma,  of  brain,  224  ;  difficulty  of  isolating,  244 ;  of  eyeball,  277 

Gluteal  artery,  ligature  of,  631,  633  ;  old  operation,  634 

Goitre,  operations  for,  435  ;  removal  of  one-half  the  thyroid,  444 ;  malignant,  419; 

removal  of  isthmus,  452 ;  ligature  of  arteries  for,  454 ;  cystic,  456 
Great  toe,  amputation  of,  1162 

Growths,  enchondroma  of  thumb,  1 1  ;  myeloid,  of  radius  and  ulna,  44  ;  enchon- 
droma  and  myeloid  of  upper  end  of  humerus,  126,  128  ;  of  scapula,  137,  138, 
143  ;  of  clavicle,  145  ;  of  scalp,  151 ;  of  cranium  and  dura  mater,  152,  230 ;  of 
brain,  224,  230,  235,  238  ;  of  parotid,  267  ;  of  eyeball,  276,  278 ;  of  jaws,  293, 
->97  319  ;  rodent  ulcer,  263  ;  naevi,  271 ;  naso-pharyngeal,  304  ;  of  palate,  357 ; 
of  tonsil,  377  ;  of  larynx,  410,  412,  417  ;  of  thyroid,  435,  449,  456  ;  large,  deep- 
seated,  of  the  neck,  461 ;  of  kidney,  735  ;  of  stomach,  828  ;  of  bladder,  S92  ; 
893  •  of  rectum,  1007  ;  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  1052  ;  of  testicle,  990 

Gunshot 'injuries,  excision  of  wrist  for,  32  ;  excision  of  radius  and  ulna,  45  ;  ex- 
cision of  elbow,  64  ;  ligature  of  brachial,  83  ;  excision  of  humerus,  92 ;  exci- 
sion of  shoulder,  135  ;  removal  of  bullets  from  brain,  204  ;  of  abdomen,  791 ; 
of  hip,  1043  ;  of  knee,  1085 

Hematuria,  as  a  symptom  of  renal  calculus,  704,  705  ;  as  a  symptom  of  bladder 

Hamonhaeef  from  punctured  wound  of  palm,  19,  20 ;  at  amputation  of  shoulder, 
control  of  112;  in  removal  of  scapula,  141 ;  middle  meningeal,  174 ;  from  the 
brain,  242  :  from  scalp  growths,  51 ;  in  operations,  on  ligature  of  common 
carotid  for,  487,  488,  492  ;  at  splenectomy,  841  ;  from  bladder  ex -owtts,  8m, 
at  amputation  of  hip,  control  of,  1028 ;  from  punctured  wound  of  thigh,  1061 , 

from  wound  of  leg,  1 1 14  ,  . 

Hemorrhoids,  998  ;  operations  on;  999  ;  ligature,  999  ;  clamp  and  cautery,  1000  . 
crushing  1000  ;  acid,  1000;  Whitehead's  operation,  1002,  1003 

gjafSKSSffi^dSfc  of.  351  ;  Sir  W.  Fergusson's  operation,  35-  *• 

E^X^t^^^^lVf^^  Squire  into  before ,  op-gj 
332;  operation  for  single,  333  ;  for  double,  339  5  varieties  of  339'  *™£ 
death  after  hare-lip  operation,  336;  question  of  treatment  of  premaxiUarr 
bone,  340 ;  mortality  after,  332,  342  ;  repetition  of  operation  for,  j42 

Hemiplegia,  in  middle  meningeal  haemorrhage,  175 

Hepatic  abscess,  S46 
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Hepatotomy,  S47 

Hernia  cerebri,  201,  206,  24S 

Hernia,  strangulated,  639;  strangulated  femoral,  641 ;  operation  without  opening 
the  sac,  641;  by  opening  the  sac,  642;  complications  of  operation,  646; 
inguinal,  652;  aids  to  reduction  of  intestine,  655;  varieties,  657;  reduction 
'  en  masse,  65S  ;  simulated  by  retained  testis,  658  ;  umbilical,  659  ;  complica- 
tions, 660  ;  question  of  radical  cure,  661  ;  obturator,  662,  663  ;  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  664  ;  methods,  667  ;  of  Banks,  668  ;  Macewen's,  670  ;  Barker's,  672  ; 
Ball's,  673  ;  subcutaneous  methods,  674  ;  Wood's,  674  ;  Spanton's,  674  ;  by 
astringents,  674  ;  of  femoral  hernia,  646,  674  ;  umbilical,  659,  675 

Hey's  amputation,  1159 

High  v.  low  tracheotomy,  389 

Hip-joint,  amputation  at,  1026  ;  Furneaux  Jordan's  method,  1027,  1031  ;  control 
of  hemorrhage  during,  102S  ;  antero-posterior  flaps,  1033  ;  lateral  flaps,  1036  ; 
modified,  1037 

Hip-joint,  excision  of,  1037  ;  for  disease,  1037  ;  for  gunshot  injuries,  1043  >  by 

posterior  incision,  1045  ;  by  anterior,  Barker's  method,  1048 
Horseshoe  fistula,  996 

Hunter's  canal,  ligature  of  femoral  in,  1061,  1064 

Hydatids  of  liver,  operations  on,  842  ;  puncture,  842  ;  sudden  death  during,  844  ; 
incision,  844  ;  electrolysis,  846 

Hydrocele,  radical  cure  of,  982  ;  injection  of  iodine,  982 ;  injection  of  carbolic 
acid,  984  ;  antiseptic  incision  and  partial  excision  of  sac,  984,  985,  986  ;  occa- 
sional inveteracy  of,  986 

Hydro-nephrosis,  question  of  drainage,  734  ;  aspiration,  734  ;  nephrectomy  for,  734 

Iliac  aneurism,  pressure  in,  606 

Iliac,  common,  ligature  of,  617,  624,  625 

Iliac  enterotomy,  777 

Iliac,  external,  ligature  of,  606,  611,  613  ;  wound  of,  60S 
Iliac,  ilio-femoral,  or  inguinal  aneurism,  606,  607,  1055 
Iliac,  internal,  ligature  of,  628,  630 
Diac  or  inguinal  colotomy,  693,  697 
Imperfectly  developed  rectum,  694,  1017 
Imperforate  anus,  1017 
Importance  of  tongue  cancer,  358 

Incision  of  Wilde,  196  ;  of  empyema,  589  ;  of  pericardium,  603,  604  ;  of  hydatids 

of  liver,  846,  848  ;  of  suppurating  kidney,  702  ;  of  hydrocele,  984 
Indian  method  of  rhinoplasty,  285 
Indirect  transfusion,  76 

Inflation  of  intestine  in  colotomy,  686  ;  in  intussusception,  761 

Inguinal  hernia,  strangulated,  652  ;  reduction  of  intestine,  659  ;  difficulties  and 

aids,  655  ;  varieties,  657  ;  reduction  en  masse,  658  ;  radical  cure  of,  664,  666 
Inguinal  or  iliac  colotomy,  693,  697 ;  advantages,  695  ;  disadvantages,  696 
Injection  of  nsevi,  275  ;  of  hydrocele,  982,  984 
Injuries,  gunshot,  see  Gunshot  Injuries 
Injuries  of  abdomen,  791  ;  operation  for,  794 
Innocent  mammary  growths,  Thomas's  mode  of  removal,  583 

Innominate,  ligature  of,  539,  547  ;  aneurism  of,  surgical  interference  in,  55S  ; 

treatment  of,  561  ;  ligature,  561  ;  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 

sac,  565  ;  galvano-puncture,  567 
Internal  carotid,  see  Carotid,  internal ;  iliac,  see  Iliac,  internal 
Internal  derangements  of  knee-joint,  1108 
Internal  urethrotomy,  964 ;  two  chief  modes,  967 
Interval  of  consciousness  in  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage,  1 74 
Intestine  in  hernia,  reduction  of,  in  femoral,  644  ;  in  inguinal,  654  ;  difficulties 

and  aids,  655  ;  adhesions  of,  646  ;  different  states  of,  647 
Intestine,  obstruction  of,  acute,  759;  varieties,  759;  operation  in,  76;,  770- 

abdominal  taxis  in,  768;  chronic,  681  ;  localisation  of  site  of,  68 1  •  site  of 

colotomy  in,  681,  684  ' 
Intestine,  injuries  of,  791,  806  ;  gunshot,  791 
Intestine,  resection  of,  787,  798,  802 
Intestine,  rupture  of,  806 
Intestine,  suture  of,  787,  804 
Intestine,  examination  of  injured,  795,  799 
Intubation  of  larynx,  401 
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Intussusception,  760;  replacement  by  inflation  or  injection,  761  ;  operation  in, 
762,  763 

Irou  spike  in  brain,  removal  of,  212 

Jaws,  fixity  of,  326,  operations  for,  326 ;  excision  of  condyle,  327  ;  Esmarch's 
operation,  329 

Jaws,  operations  on,  293 ;  upper  jaw,  removal,  293,  complete,  293,  299,  partial, 
302  ;  growths  of,  293  ;  epulis,  293  ;  fibroma,  294  ;  sarcoma,  294  ;  carcinoma, 
295  ;  dentigerous  cysts,  295  ;  enchondroma,  296 ;  osteoma,  296 ;  odontomas, 
297  ;  questions  arising  before  removal  of  jaw,  297  ;  lower  jaw,  removal  of, 
319,  partial,  319,  question  of  removing  all  or  part,  321  ;  removal  of  half  the 
lower  jaw,  321  ;  complete  removal  of  jaws,  324  ;  question  of  gouging  for 
growths,  325  ;  fixity  of  lower  jaw,  operations  for,  320  ;  excision  of  condyle, 
.    327  ;  removal  of  wedge  of  bone,  329 

Jejunostomy,  836 

Kidney,  operations  on,  702  ;  nephrotomy  (</.«.),  7°2  >  nephrolithotomy,  703,  713, 
726;  nephrectomy  (q.v.),  733,  739,  746;  nephrorraphy,  755  ;  calculus  in,  see 
Renal  calculus  ;  differential  diagnosis  of,  703  ;  tubercular  disease  of,  733  ; 
malignant  disease  of,  735  ;  movable,  stitching  of,  755 

Knee-joint,  amputation  immediately  above,  107 1  ;  Carden's,  1072;  Gritti's,  1074; 
Stokes-Gritti's,  1074;  amputation  through,  1079;  excision  of,  1081,  1086; 
for  disease,  1081  ;  for  injury,  1085;  transpatellar,  1088;  by  semilunar 
flap,  1089  ;  splint  for,  1095  ;  erasion  of,  1098 ;  compared  with  excision,  1099 ; 
loose  bodies  in,  1107  ;  removal  of,  1107  ;  internal  derangements  of,  110S 

Laminectomy,  1193 
Landmarks  in  colotomy,  684 
Laparo-elytrotomy,  891 
Laparotomy,  see  Abdominal  section 

Laryngeal  growths,  papillomata,  382  ;  malignant  disease,  410  ;  carcinoma,  412 
Laryngectomy,  410  ;  partial,  424  ;  modified,  427  ;  see  Larynx,  excision  of 
Laryngotomy,  383,  385  ;  preliminary  to  removal  of  the  tongue,  36 3 
Larynx,  foreign  bodies  in,  382  ;  intubation  or  tubage  of,  398,  401  ;  question  of 
tracheotomy  in  ulceration  of,  syphilitic,  tubercular,  or  malignant,  403,  418  ; 
scalds  of,  403  ;  foreign  bodies  in,  382,  405  ;  excision  of,  question  of  malig- 
nancy, 410 ;  question  of  stage,  411;  stages  of  laryngeal  carcinoma,  412; 
question  of  site,  intra-  or  extra-laryngeal,  414;  different  operations  for 
malignant  disease.  415  ;  laryngo-fissure,  416  ;  unilateral  resection,  418  ;  total 
extirpation,  416;   after-condition  of  patient,  416;   general  condition  of 
patient  prior  to,  417  ;  laryngectomy  v.  palliative  tracheotomy,  418  ;  removal 
of  larynx  in  non-malignant  disease,  419  ;  operation  of  laryngectomy,  419  ; 
question   of  preliminary  tracheotomy,  419 ;   partial    laryngectomy,  424  ; 
modified  laryngectomy,  427  ;  artificial  larynx,  431 
Lateral  lithotomy,   905  ;  preparatory  treatment,  906  ;  passing  the  staff,  906  ; 
finding  the  stone,  906 ;  entering  the  bladder,  907,  with  the  curved  staff, 
908,  with  the  straight  staff,  909  ;  finding  and  extracting  the  stone,  912  ; 
in  little  children,  910  ;  stones  suited  to,  915 
Leg,  amputation  of,  different  methods,  1122  ;  lateral  flaps,  1122  ;  Teale's  method, 
1 1 24 

Lembert's  suture,  788 

Ligature  of,  abdominal  aorta,  637,  638;  anterior  tibial,  1119,  1120,  1121  ;  axillary, 
101,  103,  105,  106  ;  brachial,  at  bend  of  elbow,  81,  in  middle  of  arm,  83, 
86  ;' carotid,  common,  486,  498,  500;  temporary  ligature,  501,  509,  old 
operation,  502  ;  question  of  ligature  of  common  or  external  carotid,  507  ; 
external  carotid,  507,  514,  516;  internal,  516;  dorsalis  pedis,  1133;  facial. 
479;  femoral,  common,  1051,  1052;  femoral,  superficial  in  Scarpa's  triangle, 
1057  1060;  in  Hunter's  canal,  1061,  1064 ;  gluteal,  631,  633,  634:  iliac, 
common,  617,  625,  627;  iliac,  external,  607,  611,  613;  internal,  62S.  630: 
thyroid  arteries,  454,  455 ;  innominate,  539,  547  i  internal  carotid,  see 
Carotid  ;  internal  iliac,  see  Iliac  ;  lingual,  482,  4S4,  486  ;  middle  meningeal, 
in  trephining,  178  ;  obturator,  in  herniotomy,  649  ;  occipital,  4S0,  482  :  pero- 
neal, ligature  of,  1 122;  poplitreal,  11 10,  11 14,  1121;  posterior  tibial,  11 14, 
1 1 17  1 1 18  1 1 19;  radial,  on  back  of  wrist,  37  ;  in  forearm,  40,  41  ;  sub- 
clavian, 526,  529,  536,  538,  563  ;  temporal,  478  ;  thyroid,  454,  455  ;  ulnar, 
42,  43  ;  vertebral,  521,  525  :  of  najvi,  275  ;  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  307  : 
of  ovarian  pedicle,  869  ;  of  cord  in  castration,  994  ;  of  haemorrhoids,  999 
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Ligatures,  varieties  of,  xxx,  540,  544 

Linear  division  of  non-malignant  rectal  stricture,  676 

Lingual  artery,  ligature  of,  482,  484  ;  preparatory  to  removal  of  tongue,  368 
Lips,  operations  on,  331,  343  ;  restoration  of  lower  lip,  343,  of  upper,  345  ;  see 

also  Hare-lip 
Lisfranc's  amputation,  1 1 59 

Litholapaxy,  choice  between  this  and  lithotomy,  928  ;  operation,  932  ;  contrasted 
with  lithotrit  v,  937  ;  recurrence  of  stone  after,  931  ;  in  male  children,  939  ; 
in  the  female,  942 

Lithotomy,  lateral,  905  ;  supra-pubic,  915  ;  median,  925  ;  in  the  female,  943  ; 

compared  with  lithotrity,  928 
Littre's  colotomy,  676,  693  ;  see  Inguinal  or  Iliac  colotomy 

Liver,  operations  on,  842  ;  hydatids,  S42  ;  abscess,  S46  ;  tapping  and  incising  gall- 
bladder, 850  ;  removal  of  gall-bladder,  S60 
Local  anesthesia,  xxii 
Localization,  cerebral,  215 
Loose  bodies  in  knee-joint,  removal  of,  1 107 

Lower  jaw,  removal  of,  319  ;  partial,  319  ;  question  of  removing  part,  321 ;  remova 
oE  half,  321  :  complete  removal,  324  ;  fixity,  operations  for,  326  ;  excision  of 
condyle,  327  ;  removal  of  wedge  of  bone,  329 

Lumbar  colotomy,  676,  684 

Lumbar  nephrectomy,  751;  advantages  and  disadvantages,  951.  952 
Lumbar  nephro-lithotomy,  713  ;  contrasted  with  abdominal  operation,  7^6 
Lung  cavities,  drainage  of,  598,  599 

Lupus,  operative  treatment  of,  260 ;  chief  types  of,  261  ;  erasion,  262  ;  scarifica- 
tion, 262 

Mal-deyeloped  anus  and  rectum,  1017 

Mammary  cancer,  questions  arising  before  removal  of,  571,  removal  of  C74 

Mastoid  abscess,  anatomy  of  parts  concerned  in,  193  ;  symptoms  ioc  •  Wilde's 
incision  196  ;  trephining  mastoid  cells  for,  196  ;  abscess  in  brain'  or  cere- 
bellum from,  197 

Median  lithotomy,  925,  926 

Membranous  laryngitis,  tracheotomy  in,  386 

Meningeal,  middle,  see  Middle  meningeal 

Meningitis,  as  a  complication  of  pus  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  171  •  as  a 

result  of  otitis  media,  203  '  ' 

Mercury  perchloride,  xxv 
Meso-colon,  presence  of,  in  colotomy.  690 

Metacarpophalangeal  joint,  amputation  of  finger  through,  6  ;  of  thumb  8 
Middle  meningeal  hemorrhage,  174  ;  amount  of  violence  in,    74  ;Tnterval  of  con 

sc.ousness  m,  174;  condition  of  limbs,  i7S  ;  hemiplegia,4 175  ; monoplegia 
75    pupils,  176  ;  pulse,  176  ;  coma,  176  ;  respiration,  177:  state  of  scaln  177' 

Sa^'"  ;  ^Poperation!V78  ;  SSS^! 

Military  surgery  excision  of  wrist  in,  32  ;  of  radius  and  ulna,  45  ;  of  elbow-joint 

20V  I ,„>Sot°  n  Um ""I  I*,5  0t  Sh0uMer'  r35  !  ™»°™1  of  bullets  from  ffi 
204  ,  gunshot  injuries  of  abdomen,  79I  ;  hemorrhage  from  neck  after  minshni 

Sffi  <mm  ili,c  "tctte'  ** 620  ■ 

Mollnscum  fibrosum  of  scalp,  157 

mZPI1^  2%midCUe  meni'lge:U  h*™**h*S°>  «75 
Mouth,  restoration  of  angle  of,  u6 
Movable  kidney,  7n;  sutBure  0f,  755 

"7 "SJSSS  ?'8adi""'  U »  ■  °E        «  ;  -  «PP»  par,  of  h«me™ 

883  ;  elastic  ligature,  884  00->  >  r°icipressure, 

Myxcedema,  after  thyroidectomy,  440,  441 

X.kvi,  operative  treatment  of,  211:  electrolysis  »*•>  ■  ,.v..;  ■ 

ligattoe,  275  ;  injection,  275  '  UCUrol^>  "72  •  OKOWion,  273  :  cautery,  2,4  . 
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Nasal  polypi,  Banks'  method  of  clearing  out,  290 

Naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  operations  for,  304  ;  avulsion,  306,  ligature,  307,  galvanic 
loop,  307,  electrolysis,  308;  excision  of,  by  removal  of  bone,  308;  Nelatons 
operation,  308  ;  operations  through  the  nose,  311,  Furneaux  Jordan  s  opera- 
tion, 311,  Langenbeck's  operation,  312,  Ollicr's  operation,  312  ;  operations  on 
upper  jaw,  313:  Maisonneuve's  and  Guerin's,  313,  Berard's,  314  ;  osteoplastic 
on  upper  jaw,  314  ;  Langenbeck's,  314  ;  choice  of  operation,  315 

Xaso-pharynx",  adenoids  of,  removal,  292 

Neck,  removal  of  deep-seated  growths  from,  461;  treatment  of  scrofulous  glands, 

Necrosis,  operation  for,  1126 

Nephralgia,  simulating  renal  calculus,  711 

Nephrectomy,  733  ;  question  of.  during  nephrolithotomy,  721,  722,  734,  739  i 
for  tubercular  or  strumous  kidney,  733  I  for  calculous  pyelitis,  734  ;  tor 
hydro-nephrosis,  734  ;  for  malignant  disease,  735  ;  lumbar,  739  ;  by  incision 
inlinea  semilunaris,  747  ;  through  liuea  alba,  749  ;  through  abdominal  wall 
behind  peritonajum,  750;  choice  between  lumbar  and  abdominal  nephro- 
lithotomy, 751  ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  751,  752;  for  movable 
kidney,  758 

Nephritis,  chronic  interstitial,  simulating  renal  calculus,  712 

Nephrolithotomy,  703,  713,  726  ;  failures  to  find  a  stone,  703  ;  symptoms  ot  renal 
calculus,  704  ;  chief  conditions  simulating  renal  calculus,  709  ;  lumbar  opeia- 
tion,  713  ;  systematic  examination  of  calyces,  715  ;  question  of  nephrectomy 
during  nepliro-lithotomy,  721  ;  abdominal  0.  lumbar  nephro-lithotomy,  720  , 
calculus  in  ureter,  729  ,  , 

Nephrorrapby,  755  ;  question  of  nephrectomy  during,  758  ;  sutures,  75b  ;  movaoic 
kidney  complicated  with  organic  disease,  757 

Nephrotomy,  702  ,.  .  . 

Nerves,  operations  on,  fifth,  251  ;  neurotomy  and  neurectomy  of  first  division, 
252  ;  operations  on  second  division,  252  ;  Carnochan's  operation,  253  ;  opera- 
tions on  third  division,  255  ;  stretching,  255  ;  intrabuccal  division  256  :  laciai, 
stretching,  256  ;  spinal  accessory,  neurectomy  of,  475  ;  suture,  nbo;  prinian, 
1180,  secondary,  1180;  nerve-stretching,  1184,  1185 

Nerve-stretching,  fifth,  251,  255  ;  facial,  256  ;  spinal  accessory,  475.  n»4. 

Nerve  suture,  1 180  ;  primary,  u8o  ;  secondary,  1 180 

Neurectomy  and  neurotomy  of  fifth  nerve,  252,  253,  255  ;  of  spinal  accessory ,  475 
Nose,  operations  on,  lupus,  261  ;  plastic,  279;  complete  279  ;  IZIT*  i&z- 
double  flaps,  280  ;  Syme's,  from  the  cheeks  281  ;  frontal  method  282 
Tagliacotian,  285  ;  partial,  287  ;  by  two  lateral  flaps,  2S7  ;  single  ^teralflap, 
288;  Weber's  method,  289;  Rouge's,  2S9 ;  *w  also  Nasal  polypi,  Naso- 
pharyngeal polypus 

OBSTRUCTION,  of  intestine,  acute,  759,  765,  77Q  5  varieties  of,  759  !  «£«st^"  "[ 
operation,  765  !  abdominal  taxis,  768  ;  operation,  770  ;  forma  ion  ot  a.  ti tuna 
anus  in,  777  ;  chronic,  localization  of  site  of,  6S1  :  site  of  colotomy.  681,  684  ; 
colotomv,  lumbar,  684  ;  inguinal,  693,  697 

Obturator  artery,  wound  of,  during  herniotomy,  649 

Obturator  hernia,  strangulated,  operation  for,  662 

Occipital  artery,  ligature  of,  4S0 

ffiloph^gus,  Operations  on,  469  5  oesophagotomy,  469  5  foreign  bodies,  469.  47  >• 

gluteal,  634 
'Olecranon,  wiving  ununited  fractures  of,  69 
Oophorectomy,  874 

Optic  neuritis,  as  a  result  of  otitis  media,  19b 

Orbit,  fracture  of  inner  wall  of,  i  59 

Orbital  aneurism,  ligature  oE  common  parotid  tor,  49] 

Orifices  of  stomach,  dilatation  of,  823  :  pylorus,  823  j  cardiac  orifice,  826 

Os  calcis,  excision  or,  1 149 

O^tcomata  of  jaw,  296 
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Osteotomy,  1164 ;  of  femur,  1 164,  Adams'  operation,  1 164,  Gant's,  1165,  of 
lowerendof  shaft  of  Cemur,  1 1 06,  Macewen's,  1167,  Ogston's,  1169,  Barwcll's, 
1109  ;  of  tibia,  1 171  ;  simple,  1171  ;  cuneiform,  1172  ;  of  great  toe,  1172 

Ostitis,  septic,  of  skull  and  its  sequela',  168,  170,  171 

Otitis  media,  results  of,  193  ;  mastoid  abscess,  195  ;  abscess  in  brain,  197  ;  abscess 
in  the  cerebellum,  199;  subdural  abscess  201  ;  thrombosis  of  sinuses,  202  ; 
meningitis,  203 

Ovaries,  removal  of,  see  Oophorectomy 

Ovariotomy,  S64,  867  ;  incomplete,  S72 


PALATE,  operations  on,  347  ;  age  for  closing  clefts  of,  347  ;  amount  to  be  closed, 
348  ;  soft  palate,  349  ;  hard  palate,  351  ;  Sir  W.  Fergusson's  operation,  352  ; 
Mr.  Davies-Colley's,  353  ;  growths  of,  357 

Palmar,  fascia,  contracted,  16  ;  Adams'  operation,  16  ;  open  method,  18  ;  haemor- 
rhage, vessels  concerned  in,  20  ;  early  cases,  19,  later,  20  ;  danger  of  ineffi- 
cient pressure,  21  ;  suppuration,  incisions,  20 

Pancreas,  treatment  of  cysts  of,  86 

Papillomata  of  larynx,  3S3  ;  of  bladder,  893 

Paracentesis,  of  chest,  584,  589  ;  nature  of  fluid,  584  ;  treatment  of  serous  effu- 
sions, 585,  of  pericardium,  603,  604,  of  bladder,  951 

Paralysis,  in  middle  meningeal  haemorrhage,  175  ;  occasionally  absent,  176 

Parotid  growths,  removal  of,  267  ;  ordinary  mixed  growths,  267  ;  sarcoma,  267  : 
carcinoma,  268  ;  facial  paralysis  after  removal,  269  ;  question  of  preliminary 
ligature  of  common  carotid,  268 

Partial  removal  of  scapula,  137  ;  of  larynx,  416,  424  ;  of  thyroid,  444 

Patella,  wiring  ununited  fractures  of,  1101 

Penis,  amputation  of,  978  ;  by  ecraseur,  978;  circular  method,  979  ;  flap,  979  ; 

more  extensive  operations,  980 
Pericardium,  tapping  or  incision  of,  603,  604 
Perinaeal  section,  957  ;  see  External  Urethrotomy 
Perinseum,  ruptured,  restoration  of,  1021,  1023 

Peritonaeum,  limit  on  rectum,  1008  ;  opening-  of,  in  colotomy,  689,  690,  691,  696 
Peritonitis,  suppurative,  operative  treatment  of,  779 
Peroneal  artery,  ligature  of,  n  22 
Peronaii,  tenotomes  of,  1177 

Phalanges,  amputation  of,  1,  2  ;  distal,  of  finger,  2,  3  :  of  second,  4  ;  middle,  am- 
putation through,  4  ;  of  toes,  1162 
Phimosis,  neglected,  results  of,  975 
Phlebitis,  of  cerebral  sinuses,  in  ear  disease,  202 
Phthisis,  in  anal  fistula,  947 

Piles,  operations  on,  99S,  999  ;  ligature,  999  :  acid,  1002  :  Crushing,  icoi  :  clamp 

and  cautery,  1000  ;  Whitehead's.  1002 
Pirogoff's  amputation,  113S 

Pleuritic  serous  effusions,  584  ;  dangers  of,  585  ;  paracentesis  for,  585 
Polypus,  nasal,  Banks'  operation  for  clearing  out  ,  290;  naso-pharyngeal,  opera- 
tions on,  304  ;  see  Naso-pharyngeal  polypus  :  of  bladder,  893 
.Popliteal  artery,  ligature  of,  mo,  1111;  from  the  front,  1112  ;  wound  oT,  irio 
Porro's  operation,  870  ;  operations  allied  to,  891 

Posterior  tibial  artery,  ligature  of,  1 1 14,  1 1 17,  1 1  iS,  1 1 19  :  wounds  of,  1  1 14 

Pre-canccrous  stage  of  tongue  cancer,  358 

Pre-maxillary  bone,  treatment  of,  in  hare-lip  operations,  340 

Pressure,  value  of,  in  palmar  haemorrhage,  19  ;  in  punctured  wounds  of  thigh,  1062  1 

in  punctured  wounds  of  leg,  11 14 
Probe  for  exploring  bullet  wounds  of  brain  209 
Proctotomy,  676 

Prolapsus  of  rectum,  1006;  application  of  acid  in.  1006;  cautery,  1006;  excision 
1007 

Prostate,  removal  of  enlarged,  903  ;  varieties  of  enlarged,  903  :  enlarged  in  lit  ho- 
toniy  914  ;  removal  of  outgrowth  in  lithotomy.  914;  enlarged  in  lithotrta 
and  htholapaxy,  930  ;  puncture  of  bladder  I  hrough,  954 

Prostatectomy,  903 

Pulsating  tumour  of  skull,  .52  ;  of  pelvis,  simulating  aneurism  621 
I  018.6,  in  middle  meningeal  hteniorrhage  176 

Puncture,  of  hydatids ,  842,  of  bladder,  951;  aspiration,  951;  snpra-pnbio  q«  • 
per  rectum,  953  ;  through  the  prostate,  954  5        V     1       '  9"  ' 
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Puncl  tired  fracture  oi!  .skull,  159 

Pupils  in  middle  meningeal  htemorrhage,  176 

Pus  bet  ween  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  168  ;  quest  ion  of  trephining  Cor,  169  ;  com- 
plications usually  fatal,  171 
Pylorectomy,  828,  830 

Pylorus,  dilatation  of,  823  ;  excision  of,  828,  830 

Questions  arising  before,  removal  of  upper  jaw,  297;  removal  of  tongue,  359  ; 
removal  of  breast  cancer,  572  ;  ovariotomy,  864  ;  exploration  in  acute  intes- 
tinal obstruction,  765  ;  before  radical  cure  of  strangulated  umbilical  bernia, 
662  ;  removal  of  rectum,  1007 


Radial  artery,  ligature  of,  on  back  of  wrist,  37;  in  forearm,  in  lower  third,  39,  40 

in  middle,  40  ;  in  upper  third,  41 
Radical  cure,  of  hernia,  664  ;  question  of  use  of  truss  after,  664  ;  different  methods, 

666 ;  method  of  Banks,  668,  Macewen's,  670,  Barker's,  672,  Balls,  by  torsion 

of  the  sac,  673  ;  subcutaneous  methods,  674,  Wood's,  674,  Spanton  s,  674  ; 

injection  of  astringents,  674  ;  of  femoral  hernia,  646  ;  of  umbilical,  659.  675  ; 

of  hydrocele,  982  ;  by  injection,  982  ;  incision,  984  ;  partial  excision,  984,  986 

occasional  inveteracy,  986 
Radio-ulnar  joint  (superior),  excision  of,  68  _ 

Radius,  excision  of  myeloid  growth  of,  44  ;  excision  of,  m  military  surgery,  45 
Rectal  bag,  898,  916 

Rectangular  method  of  amputation  of  Teale,  1 124 
Recto-vesical  fistula,  680  ;  detection  of,  680  ;  colotomy  for,  680 
Rectum,  fistula,  996  ;  piles,  998  ;  pile  area,  1002  ;  fissure,  ulcer,  1005  ;  prolapsus 
1006;  excision  of  rectum,  1007;  comparison  of  colotomy  and  excision  01 
rectum,  1009;  removal  of  complete  circumference,  1011;  partial,  1014  :  im- 
perfectly developed,  1017;  varieties,  1017;  stricture  of,  676 
Recurrence  of  cancer  after  breast  removal,  572.  581  :  of  stone  after  hthotnty  93' 
Reduction  of  intestine  in  hernia,  difficulties  and  aids,  654,  655  ;  en  masse,  055 

Rtmfvalof  scapula,  i37;  partial,  137,  complete  139  ;  toge  ther  withnpper  extre- 
mity, 141;  of  clavicle,  i45  5  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  skull  161;  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  brain,  203  ;  of  parotid  growths,  267;  nasal  polypi,  290  ;  upper 
jaw,  293,  299 ;  nasopharyngeal  polypus,  304,  3°6  !  lower  jaw,  319  5  tongue, 
358  ;  tonsil  growths,  377;  tube  after  tracheotomy,  395  5  foreign  bodies  from 
bronchi,  407?  from  air  passages,  405  I  from  larynx,  382  406  5  trachea,  407: 
of  lary^,  410,  partial,  424,  modified,  427;  of .thyroid  43  5  5  JeePf^ 
growths  in  the  neck,  461 ;  breast,  570 ;  renal  calculus ,  703  5  kidney,  733  >  bihao y 
falculi,  849  ;  gall-bladder,  860 ;  ovarian  tumour,  864  ;  uterine  appendages 
874  ;  canceroul  uterus,  by  vagina,  885,  by  abdominal  section  884  ;  of  uterine 
myomata,  by  abdominal  section,  880  ;  of  growths  of  the  bladdei  892 S96 
rectum,  1007;  loose  bodies  from  knee-joint,  1107;  exostosis  fiom  adductor 

RenaltaltuMffterential  diagnosis  of,  703  !  value  of  hematuria .  bb L^syroptom 
of,  704,  705  ;  pain  and  tenderness,  705  ;  previous  history,  707,  °* 
m  cturition/708  ;  chief  conditions  simulating,  709  5  solvent  reatment of  709 
Repair  of  nose,  see  Rhinoplasty  ;  of  lips,  see  Lips  ;  of  Permasum  seel  erinseum 
Repeated  excision  of  elbow-joint,  64.;  repeated  operation .for  hare-lip,  ,4- 
Resection,  of  ribs,  594,  595  5  for  canes,  594 ;  for  recurrent     nm  "  1  ^  '  5  ; 
empyema,  594,  595  5  bleeding  intercostal  artery,  597:  of  part  ot  bladder 

KespSatTot'rmiddle  meningeal  hemorrhage  ,x77  ; 

tension  154  ;  sudden  cessation  of,  in  traumatic  cerebral  absi  ess  183 
Restoration  of  nose,  279  ;  of  lips,  343  !  of  angle  ot  mouth,  346  I  oi  Steno  s  duct, 

259;  ofperinseum,  1021  _ 
Retained  testis,  simulating  strangulated  hernia,  65S 
Retention  of  urine,  from  stricture,  choice  of  operation  in,  904 
Re-union  of  severed  digits,  13  !  of  tendons,  ax  5  of  nen -.-s  1 80 
Rhinoplasty,  complete,  a79  ;  Verneuil's  metho d  by  d^gejap n,    So  Syme 

from  the  cheeks,  281;    frontal   method,  28a ; fl^aootian,  »?»*"Sh^ 

287;  by  two  lateral  flaps,  287;  single  lateral  dap,  2SS  .  Webei  a  metnoo, 

289  .  .. 

Ribs,  resection  of,  594  ;  Bee  Resection  of  ribs 
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Ribs,  momentary  condition  of  last,  importance  of,  in  lumbar  operations  on  tbe 

kidnej  ,711 
Rodent  nicer,  operative  treatmeui  of,  263 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  moans  of  finding,  215,  216,  217 
Rouge's  operation,  289  , 
Rudimentary  last  rib,  importance  of,  in  lumbar  operations  on  kidney,  7*3 
Rupture  of  axillary  artery  in  reduction  of  shoulder  dislocations,  106  ;  of  lntestnu  , 

S06  ;  of  bladder,  948,  949  ;  of  urethra,  955  ;  of  perinseum,  1021.  1023 

SAC,  hernial,  aids  in  recognizing',  643 
Salicylic  acid,  xxvii,  cream,  xxvii 

Saline  solutions  for  transfusion,  77  - 
Sarcoma  of  bones  of  forearm,  44  ;  of  scapula.  138  ;  oi  jaw.  294  :  ot  kidney,  7  .,5, 

Scalds  of  the  larynx,  treatment  ot,  405  ,  . 

Scalp,  occasional  state  of,  in  middle  meningeal  haemorrhage,  177  ;  mode  ot  raising 

in  operations  on  the  skull  and  brain,  163,  241  :  new  growths  of,  150  :  mode 

of  arresting  haemorrhage  in  operations  on,  150 
Scapula,  removal  for  growths,  137  ;  partial  removal,  137  ;  complete,  139  :  con 

dition  of  limb  afterwards,  141  ;  together  with  upper  extremity,  141  ;  removal 

for  caries,  144 
Scarification,  in  lupus,  262 

Scarpa's  triangle,  growths  of,  removal,  1052  ;  ligature  of  femoral  in,  1057 
Sciatic  arteiy,  ligature  of,  635;  nerve,  great,  stretching  of,  185 
Scissors  operation  for  tongue  cancer,  Whitehead's,  361 
Scrofulous  glands,  operative  treatment  of,  465 
Sequestrotomy,  11 26 

Serous  pleuritic  effusions,  tapping  the  chest  for,  584,  587 
Severed  digitis,  re-union  of,  13 

Shoulder-joint,  rupture  of  axillary  artery  in  reduction  of  dislocations^  of. 
106 ;  amputation  at,  for  subclavian  aneurism,  109,  for  axillary  aneurism, 
no  ;  different  means  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  112  ;  by  lateral  flaps,  113  ; 
oval,  113;  en  raquette,  113;  with  preliminary  exploration  (Farabeuf),  115. 
117  ;  Spence's  method,  117  ;  superior  and  inferior  flaps,  119  :  deltoid  flap. 
120;  anterior-posterior  flaps,  121  ;  Furneaux  Jordan's  method,  122  ;  exci- 
sion of,  122  ;  for  growths,  126,  128,  by  straight  incision,  129,  by  deltoid 
ilap,  129;  site  of  bone  section,  131;  Davies-Colley's  partial  resection.- 1 32  ; 
sub-periosteal  resection,  133,  134;  excision  in  military  surgery,  135 

Simple  depressed  fracture  of  skull,  156 

Single  hare-lip,  333 

Sinuses,  frontal,  fracture  of,  158,  206  ;  trephining,  213 

Sinuses,  venous,  of  skull,  injury  to,  158  ;  thrombosis  of,  after  otitis  media,  204 
Skey's  amputation,  1159 

Skull,  tumours  of,  152  ;  depressed  fracture  of,  operative  interference  in,  155,  156  ; 
septic  ostitis  and  its  sequelae,  169;  punctured  fractures  of,  159;  spiculation 
of  inner  table,  159  ;  venous  sinuses,  injury  to,  15S  :  removal  of  foreign  bodies 
from,  161,  203  ;  position  of  chief  sutures  in,  218  ;  trephining  in  immediate 
or  recent  fractures  of,  155  ;  condition  of.  in  traumatic  epilepsy,  1S6  ;  con 
dition  of,  in  cerebral  tumours,  239 

Slipped  fibro-cartilage  in  knee-joint,  110S 

Sodium  ethylate,  in  nievi,  272,  349 

Soft  palate,  operation  on,  349 

Solvent  treatment  of  renal  calculus,  709 

Special  cases  for  anaesthetics,  xx 

Spina  bifida,  operative  treatment  of,  1187;  injection  with  Morton's  fluid,  11S8: 

simple  tapping  and  drainage,  1189  ;  excision  of  sac,  1189 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  operations  on,  475  ;  neurectomy  or  stretching,  475 
Spinal  column,  trephining,  1190,  1193:  seeLaminectomj 
Spinal  disease,  simulating  renal  calculus,  712 
Spleen,  excision  of,  839 

Splints,  Lister's,  for  wrist  excision,  29  ;  for  excision  of  elbow,  62  ;  Howse's,  109s  : 
Esmarch's,  1147  ;  Paul's,  1 147  ' 
Steno's  duct,  restoration  of,  259 
Sterno-mastoid,  tenotomy  of,  11 79 

Stomach,  dilatation  of  orifices  of,  823  ;  pyloric,  823  ;  cardiac,  S26  ;  cancer  of 
curetting,  839  ;  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from,  839 
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Stone  in  the  kidney,  me  Renal  calculus  ;  in  the  gal]  bladder,  set.  Biliary  calculi  ; 

in  the  bladder,  see  Litholapaxy  and  rjifchotonij 
Stitching-  the  kidney,  758 
Stitching  floating  kidney,  758 

Strangulated  hernia,  operations  on,  639  ;  femoral,  641  ;  inguinal,  652;  umbilical, 

659  ;  obturator,  662  ;  see  also  Hernia. 
Stretching  nerves,  1184  ;  fifth,  254,  255  ;  facial,  256  ;  spinal  accessory,  475 
Stricture,  of  rectum,  676  ;  localization  of,  in  the  large  intestine,  681  ;  operations  for, 

676  ;  lumbar  colotomy,  684  ;  inguinal,  693,  697  ;  excision  of  rectum,  1007  ; 

of  oesophagus,  809,  810,  811  ;  retention,  choice  ,,1'  operations  in,  964 
Sub-astragaloid  amputation,  1141 

Subclavian,  ligature  of,  second  and  third  parts,  526,  529;  of  first  part,  536;  in 

removal  of  scapula,  142  ;  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  563 
Subdural  abscess,  after  otitis  media,  201 

Sub-periosteal  excision,  value  of,  in  elbow-joint,  58  :  in  shoulder- joint,  133;  in 

tarsal  disease,  1148 
Superior  radio-ulnar  joint,  excision  of,  68 
Suppurative  peritonitis,  operative  treatment  of,  779 
Supra-pubic  cystotomy,  for  removal  of  bladder  growths,  898 
Supra-pubic  lithotomy,  915,  916,  920  ;  question  of  suturing  1  he  bladder,  921 
Suture,  of  tendons,  21  ;  of  intestine,   787;  of  bladder,  849:  alter  supra-pubic 

lithotomy,  92  ;  of  nerves,  11 80 
Sutures  of  the  skull,  position  of  chief,  218 

Sutures,  varieties  of,  xxx;  of  silk,  twisted  or  plaited.  457  ;  button,  579  ■  Lemberl  - 
788 

Syme's  amputation,  1 134  ;  external  urethrotomy,  957 
Syndesmotomy,  1175 

Syphilitic  cerebral  lesions,  operations  in,  232 
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Tagliacotian  rhinoplasty,  285  ' 

Talipes,  inveterate,  removal  of  tarsal  bones  for,  1153;  tenotomy  foi,  U/4,  "/5. 

1 177;  syndesmotomy,  1175 
Tampon-cannula  of  Hahn,  420  ;  of  Trendelenberg,  421  £nA  ti1B 

Tapping  the  antrum,  317  ;  the  chest,  584,  587  ;  the  pericardium,  603,604.  the 

bladder,  95 1 
Tarsectomy,  1147,  n  51 

Tarso-metatarsal  joints,  amputation  through,  1 159  romm„,  nf 

Tarsus,  practical  points  before  operations  for  diseased  bones,  "47  >  removal  01 

many  tarsal  bones,  115;  operation  of  Miekulicz,  1157=  °*      H-  Watson, 

1 152  ;  excision  of  wedge  for  talipes,  1153 
Taxis,  abdominal,  768 

Temperature  in  traumatic  cerebral  abscess,  18 
Temporal  artery,  ligature  of,  478 
Temporary  ligature  of  common  carotid,  501 
Temporo-maxillary  joint,  excision  of,  327 

Temporo-sphenoidal  abscess,  after  otitis  media,  site,  199.  trephining  Eor,  00 
Tendons,  divided,  suture  of,  21  ;  transplantation  in,  22  ;  ; surrounc fang  *   >    - ,  _ 
Tenotomy,  1 174  :  tibialis  anticus,  1 174  ;  posticus,  1175;  syndesmotomy,  75,= 
So-AchiL,  U77  ;  peronan,  n77  ;  ham  strings,  u? ;  "g 
Testicle,  growths  of,  990  ;  sarcoma,  99.0,  enchondroma  99 , ,  oysfac ^^ease  ?g 
fibroma,   991,   dermoid,  991,  carcinoma,  991,  tube reul ar    99.-  sypluma^ 
993,  retained,  994  ;  old  hematocele,  994  ;  removal  of,  99C  994 
Tetanus,  cause  of  dyspnoea,  405  :  tracheotomy  in,  405 

Theca  of  fingers,  2  .     ,    tnee  :  t.runsfixioni 

Thigh,  amputation   through,   1065:  methods,   1065:  mixed,   106,.  nnnshxun. 

1068  ;  circular,  1069  :  Teale's,  1070  ;  lateral,  107 1 

Thompson's  fluid,  918 

Thrombosis  of  cerebral  sinuses  after  otitis  media,  202  <  .J 

Thumb,  amputation  of  phalanges,  9;  at  oarpo-xnetacarpal  joint,  9,  1°  •  ™ 

Thvroid  arteries,  ligature  of,  454;  superior,  455  ;  inferior.  455 
Thyroidectomy,  sec  Thyroid  gland,  removal  of  removal  of  one- 

Thyroid  gland,  operations  on,  435  I  dyspnoea  two  enlarge<l  4^5  .   on  pa 
half  Of  isthmus,  444  ;  myxcrdema  after  removal,  440:  question  ot  opi 
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in  malignant  disease,  449  I  operation  in  exopMhalmic  goitre,  45'  !  °7rt*  r,r. 
operation  on,  456 
Thyrotomy,  382  ;  for  malignant  disease  of  larynx,  428 

Tibia,  osteotomy  of,  1171  .   ,.     „_„„i«M  nf 

Toes,  amputation  of,  1162;  great  toe.  1162,  1 163,  osteotomy  of,  E01  sequel*  ol 

Tono-uTpre-oanoerous  disease  of,  358  ;  removal  of,  358,  361  i  questions  arising 
"before  operation.  359  ;  Whitehead's  operation,  361  ;  question  ol  preliminary 
larvno-Qtomy,  363  ;  removal  of  half  the  tongue,  367  ;  slitting  the  cheek  36S  ; 
preliminary  ligature  of  the  Unguals,  368  ;  Syme's  operation,  369  ;  kooncr  s, 
370  ;  by  ecraseur,  373  ;  after-treatment,  374  , 

Tonsil,  removal  of  new  growths  of,  377,  378  ;  Chcevers'  method,  378  ;  Lzern\  s, 
380  ;  Mickulicz's,  380  ;  hemorrhage  from  tonsil,  494 

Torsion  of  sac,  in  radical  cure  of  hernia,  673 

Tracheotomy,  for  membranous  laryngitis,  3S6  ;  age  of  patient,  386  ;  nature  ol 
dyspnoea,  387  ;  question  of  anesthetic,  389  ;  high  or  low  operation,  3S9^390  : 
Be 


394. 

ulceration  . 

aneurism,  and  tetanus,  403  ;  in  scald  of  larynx,  405  ;  for  foreign  bodies  in 
air  passages,'  382,  405  ;  inNlarynx,  406 ;  in  trachea,  406,  407  ;  in  bronchi,  407. 
408;  preliminary  to  removal  of  the  larynx,  419;  compared  with  laryngec- 
tomy, 403,  411 
Tracheotomy-tube  in  bronchus,  407  ;  tubes,  390 

Transfusion,  direct,  74  ;  Galabin's  method,  76  ;  Aveling's  and  Cripps',  74  ;  Rous- 
sel's,  76  ;  indirect,  76  ;  solutions  other  than  blood,  76;  re-infusion,  78; 
arterial  transfusion,  80 

Transplantation  of  bone-grafts,  94 

Traumatic  epilepsy,  trephining  for,  185  ;  removal  of  brain-scar  for,  1S9,  190  ;  re- 
moval of  cortical  centres  for,  245 
Trephine,  conical,  164  ;  mastoid,  197 

Trephining,  risk  of,  155  ;  in  compound  depressed  fractures,  135  ;  simple  depressed 
fractures,  156  ;  punctured  fractures,  159  ;  fracture  of  inner  wall  ol  orbit, 
159  ;  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  skull,  161  ;  operation,  163  ;  precau- 
tions, 165,  166  ;  for  pus  between  skull  and  dura  mater,  168  ;  middle  meningeal 
hemorrhage,  174  ;  for  traumatic  cerebral  abscess,  161,  181  ;  for  traumatic 
epilepsy,  185  ;  mastoid  abscess,  193,  196  ;  cerebral  and  cerebellar  abscess 
due  to  otitis  media,  197;  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  brain,  161,  203  : 
removal  of  cerebral  tumours,  225,  240  ;  Prof.  Horsley's  method,  240  ;  trephin- 
ing in-Carnochan's  operation,  253  ;  frontal  sinuses,  213  ;  vertebral  column, 
1 190,  1 193  ;  for  injury,  1190;  for  results  of  inflammation,  1192  ;  for  growths, 
1 192 

.  Tripier's  amputation,  1157 
Tubage  of  larynx,  401 
Tubercular  growths  of  brain,  230,  238 

Tubercular,  kidney,  diagnosis  of,  709  ;  nephrectomy  for,  733  :  disease  of  bladder 

operative  interference  in,  901  ;  testis,  993 
Tubes,  use  of,  in  malignant  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  810  :  tracheotomy,  390 
Tumours  of  brain,  localization,  224.  227,  230,  235,  238;  removal,  225,  229,  231. 

232,  239,  240;  varieties  of,  230,  238  ;  occasional  condition  of  bones  of  skull 

in,  239 

Turpentine,  value  of,  as  a  styptic,  480 
Tympanum,  surgical  anatomy  of,  193 

Ulcer,  of  tongue,  importance  of  microscopical  examination  of,  359;  pre-cancerous 

stage,  359  ;  anal,  1005 
[Jlna,  excision  of  myeloid  growth  of,  45  ;  excision  in  gunshot  injuries,  45 
Ulnar  artery,  ligature  of,  42  ;  in  lower  third,  42  ;  in  middle  third,  43 
Umbilical  hernia,,  strangulated,  6s<)  ;  question  of  radical  cure  of,  661  :  radical  cure 

of,  659,  675 

Unconsciousness  in  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage,  176 
Unilateral  laryngectomy,  424  ;  removal  of  thyroid,  444 

Ununited  fracture  of  olecranon.  69  ;  clavicle,  14H  ;  femur,  1077  ;  patella,  1101 
Upper  jaw,  growths  of,  293;  questions  arising  before  removal,  297  ;  complete 
removal,  299  ;  partial,  302  ;  removal  of,  for  naso-pharyngcal  polypus,  313 
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Upper  lip,  restoration  of,  345 
l '  reter,  calculus  in,  729 
Urethra,  ruptured,  955 

Urethrotomes,  R.  Hill's,  967  ;  R.  Harrison's,  967  ;  Sir  H.  Thompson's,  96S 
Urethrotomy,  external,  957  ;  Syrne's,  957,  Whcelhouse's,  958,  Cock's,  952,  961 

internal,  964  ;  two  chief  modes,  667 
Uterine  appendages,  removal  of,  874 
Uterine  myomata,  removal  of,  by  abdominal  sect  ion,  880 

Uterus,  operations  on,  8S0  ;  removal  of  myomata  by  abdominal  section,  80 
removal  of  cancerous  uterus  by  abdominal  section,  884,  per  vaginam,  885 

Vaginal  lithotomy,  943 

Varicocele,  987  ;  antiseptic  excision  of  veinsin,  987  ;  subcutaneous  operations,  9S9 
Varieties  of  growths  of  jaws,  293  ;  inguinal  hernia,  657  ;  bladder  growths,  8g  ;  . 

loose  bodies  in  joints,  1 107 
Vein,  axillary,  removal  of  part  of,  in  clearing  out  axilla.  57S 
Venisection,  70  ;  indications  for,  70,  72  ;  difficulties  in,  73 
Vertebral,  ligature  of,  521,  525 

Vertebral  canal,  trephining,  1190;  foriujury.  1190;  for  results  of  inflammation 

1 192  ;  for  growths,  1 192 
Vesicointestinal  fistula,  oolotomv  for,  680 

Webbed  finger,  14;  Norton's  operation  for,  15,  Didot's,  15 

Wilde's  incision  for  mastoid  inflammation,  196 

Wire,  introduction  of,  into  aneurismal  sac,  565,  566,  567 

Wiring  ununited  fracture  of  olecranon,  69;  clavicle,  145  ;  femur,  1077  ;  patella 

1101  ;  bones  in  Pirogoff's  amputation,  1140 
Wood-wool,  xxviii 

Wound  of  palm,  19  ;  obturator  artery,  649  ;  punctured  and  incised,  of  thigh.  1062 
leg,  1 1 14,  11 15  ;  of  jugular  vein  in  ligature  of  carotid,  500  ;  of  femoral  vein 
106 1 

Wrist,  ligature  of  radial  at,  37,  40  ;  of  ulnar  at,  42 

Wrist-joint,  tendons  surrounding,  25  ;  excision,  25  ;  Sir  J.  Lister's  method,  25 
by  single,  dorsal    incision,  30;    for  injury,  32;  for   gunshot   injury,  32 
Langenbeck's  method,  30  ;  amputation  at,  33  ;  different  methods,  34  :  palmai 
Hap,  34  ;  equal  antero-posterior  flaps,  36  ;  Dubreuil's  method.  36.  Teale's,  37 

ZiNOentiOniDK,  as  an  antiseptic,  xxviii:  precautions  in  use  of,  xxviii;  a-  ; 
caustic,  265 
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versalis. Edited,  with  an  Autotype  repro- 
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London.  Crown  4to,  half  bound  in 
Persian,  52s.  6d. 
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K.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
6  Plates.  Royal  4to,  12s. 
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67  Engravings.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  Sir  E.  Wilson 
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Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at, 
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gravings, 14s. 
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By  Dr.  Lancereaux.  Translated  by 
W.  S.  Greenfield,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Imp.  8vo,  with  70  Coloured 
Plates,  £5  ss.  . 
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tomy. By  C.  Handkield  Jones, 
M.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  E.  H.  Sieveking, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Edited  by  J.  F. 
Payne,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy 
at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  195  Engrav- 
ings, 16s. 

Atlas  of  the  Central  Nervous 

System.  From  the  larger  work  of 
Hirschfeld  and  Leveille.  Edited  by 
Howard  H.  Tooth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 
With  37  Plates  carefully  coloured  by 
Hand.    Large  Imp.  8vo,  42s. 

The  Human  Brain  : 

Histological  and  Coarse  Methods  of  Re- 
search. A  Manual  for  Students  and 
Asylum  Medical  Officers.  By  W.  Bevan 
Lewis,  L. R.C.P.  Lond.,  Medical  Super- 
intendent, West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum. 
8vo,  with  Wood  Engravings  and  Photo- 
graphs, 8s. 

Principles  of  Human  Physi- 
ology. By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Ninth  Edition.  By 
Henry  Power,  M.B.,  F. R.C.S.  8vo, 
with  3  Steel  Plates  and  377  Woocl  Engrav- 
ings, 31s.  6d.  _  - 

Elementary  Practical  Biology: 

Vegetable.  By  THOMAS  W.  SHORE, 
M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Lecturer  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Hospital.    8vo,  6s. 
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For  the  use  of  Junior  Students  of  Medi- 
cine. By  Gerald  F.  Yeo,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  King's  College,  London. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  318 
Engravings,  14s. 

Medical  Jurisprudence : 

Its  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Alfred 
S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 
Third  Edition,  by  Thomas  Stevenson, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  at  Guy's  Hospital.  2  vols. 
8vo,  with  188  Engravings,  31s.  6d. 
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A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
with  56  Engravings,  14s. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. By  Francis  Ogston,  M.D., 
late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. Edited  by  Francis  Ogston,  Jun., 
M.D.    8vo,  with  12  Copper  Plates,  18s. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Medical 

Jurisprudence.  By  John  Aber- 
CROMBIE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Fcap.  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  and  Dis- 
pensaries :  Their  Construction,  Inte- 
rior Arrangement,  and  Management; 
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and  74  Illustrations.  By  F.  Oppert, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.L.  Second  Edition. 
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Hospital      Construction  and 
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Plates,  and  27  Woodcuts,  35s. 
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Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  no 
Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

Microscopical   Examination  of 
Drinking  Water  and  of  Air.  By 

J.  D.  MACDONALD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ex- 
Professor  of  Naval  Hygiene  in  the  Army 
Medical  School.  Second  Edition.  Svo, 
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